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INTRODUCTION.— PURPOSE  AND  PLAN   OF    PRESENT  VOLUME. 

(XXXI-LIV.) 

This  TolniDe  is,  in  fact,  bat  a  contmnatioa  of  Pan  m ;  issued  separately  for  oon* 
Tenience  in  binding— The  plan  and  contents  are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  first  chapter 
(see  pages  1-8) — ^Main  divisions  of  the  volume  indicated — ^The  Typical  Manual  Train- 
ing Schools — Five  Leading  Technical  Mechanical  Schools — Some  Trade  Schools — 
The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Experimental  School  at  Mt.  Clare,  near  Baltimore,  Md. — Finally 
the  Schools  of  Science  and  Engineering  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Ck)lleges— These 
two  volumes  continue  the  account  of  the  development  of  Industrial  Art  Education 
in  the  United  States — Brief  reference  to  Parts  I  and  II — Absence  of  Art  Training  in 
American  Educational  Institutions  prior  to  1870,  noted — Interest  in  the  Fine  Arts 
bowevei^  existed — ^Early   efforts   to  establish   Public   Art   Academies   and   Art 
Museums — ^Histories  of  these  early  undertakings  carefully  compiled  have  been 
long  waiting  for  issue  of  the  final  volumes  of  this  Report — Public  Interest  in  Art 
Matters  largely  awakened  by  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  and  Columbian  Exposi- 
tions— Notable  increase  in  art  collections  of  Statuary  and  Paintings  since  1870 — 
Reference  to  two  Statistical  Tables  in  Part  I,  showing  early  poverty  of  collections 
o€  claasic  art  casts  before,  and  remarkable  increase  in  such  collections  since,  the 
Centennial — ^The  Centennial  Exposition  first  gave  to  the  Public  some  comprehen- 
sion of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  artistic  manufactures  of  the  world — Wonder- 
ful increase  since  1876,  in  facilities  in  this  country,  for  obtaining  knowledge  of  art 
matters — Ability  and  Art  of  American  Architects  revealed  to  the  world  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Columbian  Exposition — ^This  excellence  of  the  architects  the  nor- 
mal result  of  special  professional  training — ^These  buildings  a  series  of  object  lessons 
on  the  value  of  definite  technical  education  in  a  profession — ^The  Permanent  build- 
ings of  The  Boston  PuUic  Library  and  The  National  Library  in  Washington,  are 
the  logical  outcome  of  this  definite  training; — ^Reference  to  Hunt's  great  Paintings 
in  Legislative  Chamber  of  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y. — Suggestion  that  we  still 
are  living  in  the  Renaissance  which  began  some  foiur  centuries  ago— How  the 
Renaissance  arose — ^Modern  art  stimulated  by  recent  discoveries  of  the  art  works  of 
the  Ancients,  just  as  the  early  discoveries,  inspired  the  great  MedisBval  Masters — 
The  re-creation  of  ''The   Parthenon'',  as   the   Art  Building  of   the  Nashville 
Exposition  in  1897 — This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  potency  of  Classic  Art  in 
influencing  the  Art  Ideals  of  to-day — ^This  volume  largely  given  to  topics  of  Tech- 
nical Industrial  and  Scientific  Training — Art  subjects,  however,  are  germane  to  each 
Tolume  of  this  "Art  and  Industry"  Report — Historic  works  of  Art  in  the  Rotunda 
of  the  Ci^itol  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C. — EWorld  contests  for  Industrial  and 
Comm^tnal  Supremacy — Order  of  Chapters  and  Appendices  of  the  present  volimie, 
''R&rt  IV '^,  given ;  and  contents  briefly  analyzed  and  described. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  TECHNOL- 
OGY AND  IN  U.  S.  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGES.    (1-706.) 

Chapter  I.— Institutions  AFFORDiNa  Technical  Industbial  Training.  Intro- 
ductory Chapter  Dbfinino  the  Order  in  which  the  Institutions  are 
Grouped ." Page  8 

The  plan  of  the  chapters  immediately  succeeding— (1)  The  Typical  Manual 
Training  Schools— -(2)  Schools,  in  connection  with  the  Technical  Industrial 
Schools — (8)  The  Schools  of  Science  and  Engineering,  and  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges — These  classes  of  schools  form  a  well-defined  series  of  Institu- 
tions:—The  ''Primary  Group'*  comprises  The  Boston,  St  Louis,  Spring 
Garden  (Philadelphia),  the  Chicago  and  the  Tulane  University,  Manual 
Training  Schools — ^The  School  for  Carriage  draughting,  in  connection  with 
the  Schools  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  is  in  1888,  the  one  Trade  School— 
The  Worcester  Free  Institute,  and  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Schools  of 
Illinois  University,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cornell  University,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  the  Mechanical  Departments  of  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges, form  another  group— while  the  higher  Schools  of  Science  form  still 
another — ^The  schools  of  Technical  Design  fall  under  a  different  class  and 
are  related  rather  to  the  schools  of  the  Fine  Arts  than  to  those  of  Manual 
Training — ^Reasons  given  for  grouping  tHese  latter  schools  in  the  following 
volume  with  the  schools  of  the  Fine  Arts — ^The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
quoted  as  recognizing  the  interblending  of  all  the  Arts  and  Industries. 

Chapter  II.— Primary  Group:  Manual  Training  Schools 9 

The  relation  held  by  the  two  pioneer  Manual  Training  Schools  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  country — These  schools  experimental — ^The  schools  described 
by  President  Rimkle.  in  1880 — Industrial  Drawing  at  the  foundation  of  the 
courses  in  Manual  Training — The  present  chapter,  the  early  portion  of 
which  was  written  in  1888,  an  object  lesson  in  illustration  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  movement  for  Public  Manual  Training  Schools  in  the  United 
States — list  of  publications  concerning  Industrial  Education  and  Manual 
Training  by  Ex-President  Runkle,  President  Walker,  and  Professor  Ord- 
way,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

An  account  of  The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
as  revised  for  this  Report  by  Dr.  Runkle — The  New  Temporary  Building — 
The  plant  of  tools  and  machinery  for  wood  and  iron  working — Report  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Foley,  the  Instructor,  on  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
school— with  detailed  courses  in  metal  working— Letter  from  President 
Runkle,  to  the  author  of  this  Report — Statement  of  the  school  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Ipstitute  for  1882~'88 — Statements  in  succeeding  catalogues 
down  to  that  of  189a-'91.  Plea  by  President  Walker,  in  1890,  for  an 
increased  share  of  the  National  Land  Grant  Fund,  based  on  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  schools  and  departments  of  the  Institute  during  the 
twenty-seven  years  since  it  was  opened. 

The  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — 
The  story  of  its  origin  and  growth  down  to  1888,  told  by  Professor  Wood- 
ward, for  this  Report— The  ordinance  establishing  the  school  June  6th,  1879 — 
The  course  of  Instruction— The  courses  of  study  in  detail — The  purpose  of 
the  school — The  building  and  plant — The  success  of  the  school — Statement 
by  the  St.  Louis  Republican— The  school  indorsed  in  his  message  by  Gov- 
ernor Crittenden— General  Armstrong,  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  commends 
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the  8chcx>l — Letter  by  Professor  Woodward,  Director  of  the  school,  to  a 
public  journal,  "The  Reporter" — ^A  list  of  the  several  Departments  of 
Washington  UnlYersity — ^Director  Woodward,  on  the  relation  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  School  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  the  University — ^The 
Manual  Training  School  as  described  by  Dr.  Woodward,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  during  the  meeting 
in  Chicago — Report  of  the  discussion  of  the  paper  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bers— Results  of  experience  as  stated  by  the  Director,  in  December,  1886 — 
Summaries  of  condition  of  school  in  its  twelfth  year,  from  the  catalogue  of 
1891- 92— List  of  Officials  and  Instructors  for  1891-93. 

The  Mechanical  Handiwork  Schools  of  the  Spring  Qarden  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia—This Day  School  an  outcome  of  the  night  classes  described  in 
chapter  n  of  this  volume — Special  instruction  given  in  steam  engineering — 
The  beginning  of  the  day  school  described,  1882 — Interesting  showing  of 
occupations  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  were  employed — 
Courses  of  study  as  given  in  1882-'8d — Girard  College  authorities  decide  to 
adopt  a  similar  course  of  instruction — Reports  of  attendance  and  progress 
from  1882  to  1888. 

The  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago,  Illinois— The  school  founded 
and  endowed  by  the  Commercial  Club  in  1882 — Charter  obtained  in  I888-7- 
Address  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  President  of  the  Commercial  Club,  on 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  September  24th,  1888— School  opened  in 
1884 — ^The  preliminary  announcement  of  courses  of  study — Elxhibition  of 
pupils'  work,  1886 — Equipment  of  Mechanical  Department  as  given  in 
1886 — Increased  attendance  and  enlarged  equipment  of  school  in  1891 — 
Number  of  pupils  for  1890-^91,  808 — Report  on  annual  exhibition  of  pupils' 
drawings,  made  in  1889 — Summary  of  work  of  pupils  shown  at  exhibition 
of  1890 — List  of  Trustees  and  Instructors,  for  the  year  1890-'^1. 

Chapter  m. — ^Tulane  Univiebsity  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La 79 

Brief  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  University — ^Letter  from  Paul  Tulane,  to 
Hon.  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  his  associates — 
Details  of  management  of  the  new  University  wisely  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Trustees — ^Precedent  made  by  the  Founder  of  Smith  College,  Massa- 
chusetts, f oUowed  in  this  feature — CoL  William  Preston  Johnston,  called  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  new  University— The  Professional  Schools  of  the  for- 
mer State  University  are  united  with  Tulane. — Comprehensive  character 
of  Tulane  University— Why  the  account  of  the  University  occurs  in  this 
chapter— The  equipment  for  the  study  of  electrical  engineering  under  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Brown  Ayres— Extracts  from  catalogue  of  1891-92 — His- 
torical statement— Plan  of  Education — University  Depajrtment  of  Philosophy 
and  Science — ^Tulane  College — Four  separate  courses  of  study — ' '  Classical  "— 
"Literary"  —  "Scientific"  —  "Engineering"  —  Drawing  under  Professor 
Woodward — Mechanical  work  under  Professor  Ordway — ^H.  Sophie  New- 
comb  Memorial  College— Three  separate  courses  of  study — "Classical"— 
"Scientific" — "Modem  Languages" — Special  students — Art  in  college 
cooraes  in  each  year— Special  Normal  Art — Elective  Art  work — ^The  Libra- 
ries— Museums — ^Art  Museum — Professor  William  Woodward,  Art  Di- 
rector—linton-Surget  Hall  an  Art  Museum — ^University  Extension— Lists 
of  names  of  the  Faculty  of  the  two  colleges — ^Tulane  High  School — Organiza- 
tion and  courses  of  study — ^Manual  Training — Drawing — List  of  Faculty, 
18ft^'93— The  Free  Drawing  school— Saturday  classes  for  Women— Evening 
dasB  for  Men— The  Mechanical  course— The  Free  Hand  course. 
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The  two  schools  grouped  with  the  Art  Schools  of,  and,  in  1884,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in 
New  York  City. — The  Apprentice  School,  for  Masons  and  Plumbers,  founded 
by  Col.  Auchmuty. — ^The  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and 
Mechanics,  founded  in  1880,  by  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association.— 
Report  on  the  School  made  by  the  Committee  to  the  Convention  in  New 
Haven,  in  October,  1883. — The  Chatauqua  plan  of  teaching  by  correspond- 
ence, then  adopted. — The  plan  announced  and  explained  by  circular  of  the 
committee  in  November,  1888. — Prospectus  of  School  for  its  fourth  year.— 
Conditions  of  award  of  Diplomas  and  of  the  Grand  Prize  of  a  residence  for 
study  in  Paris. — ^The  School  removes  to  the  rooms  in  the  building  of  the 
Young  Men's  Institute,  222  Bowery,  New  York. — Prospectus  for  189^W.— 
The  Educational  discussion  at  the  National  Convention  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, in  1888. — ^Able  report  by  the  Committee  on  Technical  Education.— 
Discussion  on  the  training  given  in  public  schools. 

Chapter  V.~Ax  Impobtant  Experdobnt  in  Technical  Trade  Education.  .  139 

The  Technological  School  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. — Sow  Presi- 
dent Robert  Garrett,  of  the  B.  Sc  O.  R.  R.,  came  first  to  consider  the  project 
of  opening  a  school  for  the  higher  technical  training  of  youth  for  railroad 
service — ^The  address  on  Technical  Education,  by  Hon.  Teackle  Wallis,  before 
the  Maryland  Institute  in  1881 — General  Counsel  Cowen,  brings  this  at  once 
to  the  attention  of  President  Garrett,  and  suggests  the  opening  of  a  school, 
in  a  formal  communication — Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
directed  to  investigate  and  report — Professor  Color,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Scribner, 
aid  in  the  investigations  in  Europe  and  the  United  States — ^The  Library  and 
archives  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  availed  of— An  admirable  **  Report 
on  Technical  Education  in  Industrial  pursuits  with  special  reference  to  Rail- 
road Service "  the  results— The  army  of  men  employed  by  the  Road— The 
need  of  better  education  of  the  employees  of  the  Road  emphatically  shown— 
Present  Educational  condition  of  the  dwellers  along  the  line  of  tJie  Road- 
Children  of  employees  employed  by  preference,  therefore  the  need  that  they  be 
sufficiently  educated — ^Apprentice  training  at  the  Mt.  Clare  Shops— The  new 
school  begun  in  1885 — Previous  condition  of  these  apprentice  boys — Indif- 
ference of  Mt.  Clare  workmen  to  the  opportunity  offered  for  reading  books 
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Summary  by  Professor  Coler,  of  what  had  been  absolutely  accompliBhed  by 
the  School — Reports  by  the  special  teachers  and  instructors. 
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early  decease  of  'the  lamented  Presid^it— The  calling  of  Professor  T.  C. 
MendenhaU,  to  the  Presidency — Successful  administration  of  President 
Mendenhall — ^He  is  called  io  take  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey — ^Dr.  Henry  C.  Eddy,  Dean  of  the  UniTersity  of  Cincinnati,  succeeds 
President  Mendenhall — ^Abstracts  from  the  catalogue  of  1898 — List  of 
Faculty 184 

The  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  formerly  known  as  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University — School  of  Mechanical  Engineering — Brief  history  of 
the  University — The  child  of  the  Nation  and  the  State — Progranmie  of 
courses  in  Drawing  and  in  Mechanical  Engineering — Impulse  to  Art  study, 
and  an  Art  collection,  given  by  President  Gregory — List  of  Faculty  in 
1874r-'75 — The  Legislature  applied  to  for  change  of  name  in  1885 — Extracts 
from  Petition  of  President  Peabody,  to  the  Legislature  in  1885 — Growth  of 
the  University  shown  by  catalogue  of  1891-92 — Courses  in  Mechanical 
Engineering 202 

The  Mechanical  courses  in  Cornell  University;  **  Sibley  College  of  Mechanic 
Arts'* — ^This  dei)artment  founded  and  endowed  by  Hon.  Hiram  Sibley,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1870— Programme  of  the  several  courses — The  Build- 
ing— ^List  of  the  Faculty  in  1874-'75 — ^The  grand  result  of  the  foresight  and 
public  spirit  of  Ezra  ComeU— The  remarkable  growth  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity— ^Report  by  President  Adams,  for  the  year  1891-92 — The  growth  and 
needs  of  Sibley  College— Increase  in  value  of  the  property  and  endowment 
of  Cornell  University  to  August  Ist,  1892— Report  by  Professor  Thurston, 
the  Director  of  Sibley  College— The  Department  of  Industrial  Training  and 
Art — Report  of  the  Sibley  College  in  the  Register  of  the  University,  Decem- 
ber, 1892 208 

The  University  of  California,  College  of  Mechanics,  Berkeley,  California — 
Historical  summary  of  the  University — College  of  Mechanics  under  Profes- 
sor Le  Compte,  qpened  1870— Chair  of  Industrial  Mechanics  founded 
1874 — ^Drawing  a  leading  study — List  of  Faculty  in  1875 — Details  of  the 
courses  in  1891-92  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  University  in  the 
chapters  given  to  the  Land  Grant  Colleges — Analysis  of  students  attending 
different  departments  of  the  University  in  the  year  1891-'92 22 
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Chapter  VII.— Colleges  op  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  Endowed 
BY  THE  National  Land  Grant  op  1862.— Introductory  Chapter 227 

Introductory  to  the  account  of  the  several  colleges— The  passage  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  in  1862,  creatmg  the  Land  Grant  Colleges — ^The  provisions  of 
the  endowment — Discussions  concerning  the  proposed  institutions — ^Forta- 
nate  far-sighted  views  of  the  promoters  of  this  Law — ^Active  part  taken  in 
the  preliminary  stages  of  this  movement  by  the  Rev.  Amos  Brown,  ll.  d., 
of  the  People's  College,  New  York,  and  by  President  Evan  Pugh,  ll.  d.. 
of  the  State  Collie  Pennsylvania — Careful  study  of  the  needs  of  institu- 
tions fitted  for  scientific  training — Importance  of  this  movement  to  Educa- 
tors and  to  the  scientific  world — ^Prominent  part  taken  in  advocacy  in  Con- 
gress of  this  movement,  by  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  M.  C.  from  Vermont — 
Immediate  influence  of  the  preliminary  discussion  in  arousing  the  interest 
of  educators  and  lovers  of  science — ^The  methods  in  use  by  scientific  schools 
of  European  countries  carefully  studied — ^Impetus  given  by  the  passage  of 
this  law  to  the  new  education — Eleven  millions  of  acres  of  the  Public 
Domain  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  Industrial  Education— The  study  of 
Drawing  a  necessary  feature  in  the  courses  in  Engineering  and  Mechanics — 
No  attempt  is  made  in  these  chapters  to  give  a  full  account  of  these  col- 
leges, as  they  were  included  in  The  Report  on  '*  Industrial  Education," 
issued  by  this  Bureau  in  1888 — Statements  of  the  officers  of  these  colleges, 
concerning  elementary  industrial  training  in  public  schools,  freely  quoted 
in  the  following  chapters. 

Chapter  VIII.— Concise  Statements  op  the  Several  National  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  Taken  from  Their  Official  Catalogues,  with  Special  REFEa- 
ENCE  to  Those  Courses  in  which  Drawing  Is  a  Required  Study. 

Analysis  of  Chapter 2S8 

Introductory 235 

Alabama:  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Auburn 236 

our  courses  of  four  years  each,  leading  to  Degrees — Drawing  required  for 
first  two  years  in  all  courses  except  that  of  literature — Drawing  required 
through  the  course  in  Engineering — ^Details  of  the  course  in  Drawing — ^Text 
Books  in  Drawing — Catalogue  of  1880-'81  shows  182  students  in  attend- 
ance— Development  of  the  College  shown  by  Catalogue  of  1891- d2 — In- 
crease in  facilities  for  Laboratory  instruction — 255  students  in  attendance; 
193  take  Drawing — 31  Professors  and  Instructors  comprise  the  Faculty — 
William  Le  Roy  Brown,  M.  a.,  ll.  d..  President. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville 239 

Preparatory  Department  largely  attended— Eight  courses  leading  to  Degrees 
in  the  University— Drawing  reqiured  in  the  Preparatory  Department  and 
a  requisite  for  admission  into  three  Departments  of  the  University— Cata- 
logue for  1881  shows  few  students  in  Science,  Agriculture,  or  Engineer- 
ing; only  15  out  of  a  total  of  120  students  in  all  the  four  College  clajssea — 
Total  attendance  in  1881,  426— Catalogue  of  1889  shows  great  increase  in 
attendance  and  a  marked  development  of  the  University— New  Buildings 
and  new  Departments— The  Legislature  in  1887,  passed  a  law  giving  a  great 
impetus  to  the  University— New  Buildings  Described— A  Manual  Dei)art- 
ment  inaugurated— Equipment  of  Manual  Training  Shops— Course  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  — Course  in  Civil  Engineering  — Catalogue  of 
1891 Details  of  organization  of  University — A  School  of  Medicine  at  Little 
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Bock— A  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers  at  Phie  Bluff  with  215  sta- 
dentB — Attention  given  to  Manual  Training — ^Total  number  of  Rtudents  in 
the  University,  901 — ^Faculty  at  Fayetteville  numbers  36— Edward  Hunter 
Murfee,  A.  M.,  ll.  d.,  President. 

Caufornia:  The  Univbrsitt  of,  Berkbley 247 

ESght  regular  undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  each — Drawing  a  required 
study  in  the  Mechanical  and  Engineering  courses — ^Details  of  Drawing  in 
the  several  "courses'*— Catalogue  of  1881-82  gives  an  attendance  of  224 
students— The  "  Register  of  the  University"  for  1801  shows  eleven  differ- 
ent collies  and  departments— Art  collections — ^Laboratories — ^768  students 
in  attendance;  313  of  these  are  in  Professional  and  Post  Graduate  Depart- 
ments— 184  officers  and  instructors  in  the  University;  60  of  these  in  the 
Undergraduate  colleges— Professor  Martin  Kellogg,  a.  m.,  President  pro 
tempore  in  1801. 

Colorado:  State  AoRicuLTURAii  College,  Fort  Collins 253 

Course  of  four  years — ^A  preparatory  course  of  one  year — Co-education — Cata- 
logue of  1886,  gives  an  attendance  of  57  students ;  25  of  these  were  girls — 
Catalogue  of  1887-88,  gives  in  detail  courses  in  practical  Mechanics  and 
Drawing — A  new  machine  shop— Much  attention  given  to  agriculture — 
Students  required  by  law  to  give  two  hours  a  day  to  labor — Farm  of  240 
acres — ^A  series  of  experimental  plots  of  ground  provided — 100  students  in 
attendance ;  38  of  these,  girls — 12  Professors  and  Instructors  comprise  the 
Faculty — ^Professor  Charles  L.  Ingersoll,  M.  s..  President. 

CassEcncuT:  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  the  Land 

Grant  College  of 256 

A  department  of  Yale  University — ^Regular  courses  of  three  years  for  Degrees 
in  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Agriculture;  also,  a  Post  Graduate  course — 
Catalogue  of  1881-82,  gives  an  attendance  of  188  students — ^Drawing  a 
required  study  through  the  full  course — Extracts  from  Biennial  Report  of 
State  Governing  Board  for  188^*90— Attendance  of  students  in  188^'90, 
341 ;  in  180O-'91,  381— Students  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  few  from  foreign  countries — Concise  history  of  the  origin  and  organi- 
zation of  the  school  from  the  Catalogue— President  Dwight,  President  of 
YaJe  University,  is  President  of  the  school  and  Professor  G^rge  J.  Brush 
is  Director— A  corps  of  15  Prof essors  and  25  additional  Professors  and 
Instructors  comprise  the  teaching  force  of  the  school. 

Delaware:  Delaware  College,  Newark 260 

Where  situated — Recent  additions  to  buildings  and  facilities — Seven  regular 
courses  of  four  years  each — Drawing  a  requisite  during  some  period  of  each 
course — Details  of  courses  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering — 
Catalogue  of  1891- 92  gives  an  attendance  of  97  students— The  Faculty 
comprises  12  Professors — Albert  N.  Raub,  a.  M .,  fh.  d..  President. 

FtiOKiDA:  State  Aoricttltural  Colleqe,  Lake  City 262 

Four  Courses  of  five  years  each  lead  to  Degrees  in  Agriculture,  Science  and 
Classics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Civil  Engineering — Drawing  is 
required  during  the  whole  course  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  for  three 
years  in  Civil  Engineering,  and  one  year  in  the  Course  in  Agriculture — 
Special  importance  seems  to  be  given  to  the  Military  organization  of  the 
college — ^There  is  a  Preparatory  Department  with  a  course  of  two  years — 
College  established  in  1884 — Greatly  aided  by  its  one-half  share  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  made  by  Congress  to  the  Land  Grant  Colleges— 
The  sum  given  to  Florida,  is  divided  between  this  College  and  the  Colored 
Normal  School  at  Tallahassee — ^Location  at  lake  City  described— Course  in 
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manual  training  given  in  detail — Catalogue  of  1891-92  gives  a  total  attend- 
ance of  107  students^The  Faculty  comprisee  9  Prafeesors  and  Instructors — 
F.  L.  Kern,  A.  M.,  President. 

Georgia:  State  CoLLEaE  op  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  op  the  Uni- 
versity OP  Georgia,  Athens 266 

The  University  includes  four  branch  Agricultural  Ck)llege6,  situated  in  differ- 
ent localities — Drawing  taught  in  the  several  departments  of  the  State 
College — ^The  Faculty  comprises  9  'ProteBBors — P.  A.  WiU,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  is 
President — ^The  School  of  Technology,  at  Atlanta,  opened  as  a  new  depart- 
ment of  the  University  in  1888 — This  school  was  opened  with  great  eclat 
and  the  occasion  celebrated  by  public  meetings  addressed  by  distinguished 
orators — Inaugural  address  by  Superintendent  Milton  P.  Higgins,  outlining 
the  proposed  course  of  training  to  be  given  in  this  new  School  of  Technol- 
ogy— Extracts  from  addresses  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  President  of  the  school,  and 
by  Hon.  N.  E.  Harris,  of  the  State  Commission — Extracts  from  the  Catar 
logue  reciting  the  origin,  plan,  equipment,  and  courses  of  instruction  of 
this  new  school — Drawing  and  workshop  practice  made  prominent — Cata- 
logue of  1889-^90  gives  enrollment  of  145  students — The  Faculty  comprises 
8  Professors — There  are  4  foremen  of  the  BhopB — Isaac  H.  Hopkins,  ph.  d., 
D.  D.,  is  the  President. 

Illinois:  The  University  op,  at  Urbana— Post-Ofpice  Address,  "Cham- 
paign, Illinois" 276 

Opened  in  1868 — Opened  to  women  students  in  1871 — Gallery  of  Fine  Arts 
established  by  President  Gregory,  in  1874 — ^The  University  comprises  four 
colleges  subdivided  into  ten  "  schools" — ^There  are  two  additional  "  schools" 
in  *  *  Military  Science  "  and  in  "Art  and  Design,"  also  a  *  *  Graduate  School " — 
Drawing  is  taught  through  all  the  courses  in  the  Schools  of  Engineering 
and  in  the  School  of  Art  and  Design ;  it  also  finds  a  prominent  place  in  the 
courses  of  the  other  schools — The  Catalogue  of  1881-82  gives  an  attendance 
of  352  students ;  82  of  these  were  women — In  1891-92,  583  students  are  reg- 
istered ;  of  these  89  are  women — ^The  Faculty  comprises  35  Professors  and  16 
Instructors  and  Assistants — Professor  Thomas  Jonathan  Biurill,  M .  a.  ,  ph.  d.  , 
is  Acting  Regent. 

Chapter  IX.— The  Land  Grant  Colleges  op  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 

Arts— Continued. 

Analysis  of  Chapter 279 

Indiana  :  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Tippecanoe  County 281 

ffistorical  sketch  from  Register  of  1880-'81— University  opened  in  1874-- 
Reorganized  in  1876,  under  President  E.  E.  White — Extracts  of  general 
interest  to  educators  from  the  Inaugural  address  of  President  E.  E.  White, 
delivered  June  18th,  1876— Professor  Thompson,  on  the  kind  of  drawing 
here  taught — Opening  of  new  schools  announced  in  1879— Courses  of  study- 
described — A  farm  of  150  acres  for  use  of  students  in  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture—Facilities for  teaching  drawing  and  mechanics — of  254  students  in 
1880-'88,  94  are  girls— Register  of  1890-*91,  shows  a  remarkable  development 
and  growth.  The  University  has  a  permanent  endowment  fund  of  $340,000, 
and  a  large  equipment  in  the  way  of  buildings.  Laboratories,  etc.  The 
Mechanical  and  Engineering  Departments  are  fuUy  equipped— The  course 
of  five  years  in  the  school  of  Mechanical  Engineering  is  given  in  detail — 
530  students  are  registered  as  in  attendance.  Ill  of  these  ai-e  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Department.  The  Faculty  consists  of  40  Professors  and  Instruct- 
ors.   James  H.  Smart,  a.  m.,  LL.  d.,  is  the  President. 
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Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames 207 

Opened  as  a  State  Institutiaii  in  1859 — Organized  under  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant 
Law,  in  1869 — ^Has  a  farm  of  860  acres— 70  acres  of  this  tract  are  occupied 
by  the  Coll^;e  grounds— Students  in  1880-'81, 226— There  are  four  complete 
courses  of  four  years  each ;  there  is  also  a  preparatory  course — Drawing  is 
taught  in  all  courses  through  Freshman  year,  and  through  the  whole  of  the 
Engineering  courses^The  State  Board  of  Trustees  render  biennial  reports 
to  the  Governor — Extracts  from  an  interesting  report  made  in  1888-*89,  by 
President  Chamberlain  to  the  Trustees — Excellent  management  of  tiie  U.  S. 
Land  Grant,  by  the  State  authorities  of  Iowa — QuQtations  from  speech  by 
General  G^arfield — Extracts  from  Catalogue  of  1890. — A  new  building  named 
Morrill  Hall,  in  honor  of  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  U.  S.  Senator  frobi  Ver- 
mont, has  just  been  erected — Details  of  courses  given,  showing  the  relations 
of  Drawing  and  Shop  work  to  the  Technical  Training  given  in  the  course 
in  Mechanical  Engineering — 886  pupils  are  in  attendance ;  nearly  one  third 
of  these  are  girls— The  Faculty  comprises  25  Professors  and  Instructors ;  six 
of  these  are  ladies— Professor  E.  W.  Stanton,  is  Acting  President 

Kansas  :  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan 805 

Established  in  1863 :  reorganized  in  1872 :  occupied,  in  1875,  the  farm  near  the 
city  of  Manhattan — Open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes — ^In  1880, 276  students  were 
in  attendance,  of  whom  78  were  women — A  five  years  course  in  English 
branches,  mathematics  and  chemistry — Details  of  courses  of  instruction — 
There  is  a  department  of  Drawing — ^Drawing  a  required  study  for  five  terms, 
distributed  through  the  first  three  years — Extracts  from  *'Hand  Book'* 
issued  in  1874 — Interesting  statements  by  President  Anderson — ^This  college 
designed  on  very  different  lines  than  many  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  in 
the  Eastern  States — ^The  avowed  purpose  to  turn  out  skiUed  workers— This 
college  not  meant  to  be  a  Normal  School  for  science  teachers — President 
Anderson  jwrtrays  an  agricultural  college  conducted  in  accord  with  his 
idea— Catalogue  for  1890-^91,  gives  interesting  illustrations  of  buildings, 
class  rooms,  and  class  work ;  with  plot  of  the  farm  showing  location  of 
buildings — Brief  history  of  origin,  development  and  purpose,  of  the  institu- 
tion— Details  of  courses  in  Industrial  Trainings-Summary  of  total  attend- 
ance for  28  years — Attendance  in  1890-91  is  598,  of  whom  221  are  women — 
The  Faculty,  comprises  18  Professors  and  Instructors ;  6  Assistants  and 
Foremen,  and  8  student  Assistants.    George  T.  Fairchild,  A.  M.,  President. 

Kentucky:  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Lexington 81,6 

Established  in  1865,  as  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  Kentucky  University — 
Regent  Bowman's  claim  that  this  was  the  first  of  the  U.  S.  liand  Grant 
Colleges  actually  in  operation  under  the  Grant  of  1862 — Extracts  from 
R^ent  Bowman's  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  1868 — Ten  courses 
of  Instruction  were  given — Courses  in  the  schools  of  **  Civil  Engineering 
and  Mining",  and  of  the  '*Fine  Arts" — College  organized  as  a  separate 
institution  in  1878 — ^Extracts  from  annual  report  hy  the  President  for  the 
year  1878-'9 — College  permanently  located  in  1880,  on  land  given  by  the 
city  of  Lexington,  and  endowed  with  funds  given  by  that  city,  and  by 
the  county  of  Fayette.  A  Normal  Department  opened — A  course  in  Prac- 
tical Mechanics  added — The  Annual  Register  for  1881-82,  gives  an  attend- 
ance of  821  y  an  increase  from  the  total  of  78  students  in  1877-'78,  the  last 
year  of  its  connection  with  the  University — Extracts  from  Register  of 
1890-'91 — Nine  courses  of  four  years  each,  lead  to  Degrees— Details  of  full 
course  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Mechanical  Hall  and  its  Equipment 
described — ^A  faculty  of  nine  Professors  are  in  charge  of  this  Department — 
642  students  are  in  attendance  in  the  various  departments  of  the  college, 
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of  whom  186  are  girls.  There  is  a  State  Board  of  12  Trustees,  of  which  the 
Governor  is  chairman.  Col.  Hart  Gibson,  of  Lexington,  is  Secretary  of  the 
Board— The  Faculty  of  the  College  comprises  24  Professors  and  Assistants, 
and  one  Stenographer.  James  K.  Patterson,  ph.  d.,  f.  s.  a.,  is  President 
Louisiana:  State  Univbrsity  and  Agbicultural  and  Mbchanical  Collbge, 

Baton  Rouqb 323 

Established  by  the  Legislature  in  1874,  in  accord  with  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant 
Law  of  1862 — Opened  in  New  Orleans  June  1st,  1874 — Concise  historical 
sketch  of  the  two  State  institutions  which  were  consolidated  in  1877,  and 
opened  at  Baton  Rouge  under  its  present  legal  title,  in  charge  of  Col.  David 
F.  Boyd,  former  Superintendent  of  the  State  Military  Academy — Col.  Wil- 
liam Preston  Johnston,  formerly  a  Professor  in  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
'  versity,  Virginia,  chosen  President  in  1880— In  1881,  the  College  was 

re-oi^ganized  with  designated  courses  of  study,  in  accordance  with  plans 
submitted  by  the  new  President;  seven  years  of  experiment  having  proved 
the  optional  courses  undesirable— Ebctracts  from  Report  by  State  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  1882 — ^There  are  two  University  courses,  a  Classical,  and  a 
Scientific,  of  four  years  each;  and  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  course, 
of  two  years — Drawing  is  a  study  in  the  University  courses — ^The  course  of 
instruction  given  in  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  adopted 
in  the  workshop — ^The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  features  discussed  at 
length — ^The  pressing  immediate  needs  of  practical  educational  training  in 
the  State — The  catalogue  of  1882,  shows  an  attendance  of  159  cadets;  an 
increase  of  90  over  the  previous  yeaiv-The  catalogue  of  1890-*91,  gives 
views  of  the  groimds  and  buildings;  which  are  admirably  placed  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  the  Mississippi,  and  are  most  attractive  in  appearance — ^An 
additional  course,  the  ''Latin  Scientific  Course,"  is  announced — ^A  prepara- 
tory school  is  attached  to  the  college — Details  of  courses  in  drawing  and  in 
industrial  training,  and  of  facilities  offered — Col.  Johnston  called,  in  1882, 
to  assume  Presidency  of  Tulane  University,  in  New  Orleans — ^An  attendance 
of  179  cadets,  recorded  in  1890-'91 — Faculty  comprises  20  Professors  and 
Assistants — There  is  a  State  Board  of  17  Supervisors,  of  which  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  the  State  Supt.  of  Public  Education,  and  the  President  of 
the  College  are  ex  officio  members.  CoL  J.  W.  Nicholson,  President  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Chapter  X. — ^United  States  Land  Grant  Colleges  op  Aorioultube  and  the 

Mechanic  Arts — Continued. 

Analysis  op  Chapter 838 

Maine  :  State  Colleqe  op  Aqrioulture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono.  835 
Five  courses  of  four  years  each,  lead  to  Bachelor's  Degrees — A  change  in  the 
law,  about  1880,  imposed  tuition  fees  of  |dO  a  year ;  before  this,  tuition  was 
free—Drawing  is  an  important  study  through  the  four  years— 90  students 
were  in  attendance  in  1881-82 — Professor  Bunkle,  in  the  46th  annual  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  quotes  President  Femald*s  state- 
ment as  to  the  instruction  here  given  in  Mechanic  Arts— Attention  given  to 
military  drill — Details  of  purpose  of  the  Institution  and  of  courses  of  study — 
Catalogue  of  1891-92,  gives  attendance  of  132  students— Faculty  comprises 
19  Professors  and  Assistants— Merritt  C.  Femald,  a.  m.,  ph.  d..  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science,  is  President. 
Maryland:  Agricultural    College,    Prince  George    County   (Colleob 

Station,  B.  &  O.  R,  R.) 339 

Courses  of  study  grouped  under  seven  departments— Farm  contains  286 
acres— 55  students  attended  in  1881— Biennial  report  for  1888-1889,  records 
the  opening  of  the  United  States  Experiment  Station,  with  an  annual  appro- 
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priation  of  $15,000 — Professor  Henry  E.  Alford,  c.  E. ,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Massachusetts  State  College,  at  Amherst,  chosen  to  be  President  of 
College,  and  Director  of  Experiment  Station,  in  March,  1888 — Brief  History 
of  the  College — First  opened  in  1856,  aided  by  State  appropriations —Desig- 
nated to  receive  income  of  United  States  Land  Grant  of  1862 — Concise  sum- 
mary of  courses  of  study — How  the  Land  Grant  law  broadened  the  scope  of 
the  institution — Report  on  Drawing,  by  Lieut.  A.  B.  Scott,  U.  S.  Army,  in 
charge  of  "  Military,"  "  Mathematics,"  and  "  Drawing" — Faculty  comprises 
7  Professors — ^Henry  E.  Alford,  c.  E.,  President. 

Maryulsd  :  The  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annafous 848 

Drawing  taught  to  the  Cadet  Midshipmen  and  to  the  Cadet  Engineers— Time 
given  to  this  study  in  these  separate  courses — Department  of  Drawing  in 
charge  of  a  Professor  and  two  Assistant  Instructors — In  1^1,  a  total  attend- 
ance is  rex>orted  of  161  Cadet  Midshipmen  and  100  Cadet  Engineers — ^Regis- 
ter of  1889-^90,  gives  concise  histoiy  of  the  Academy  from  its  founding  in 
1845  by  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  then  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  administration  of  President  Polk — ^In  1882,  all  cadets  were  by  law  ranked 
as  "  Naval  Cadets" — ^The  Academic  staff  numbers  69 — There  are  11  depart- 
ments of  study — Summary  of  Cadets  in  November.  1889,  344 — Capt.  W.  T, 
Sampson,  U.  S.  Navy,  Superintendent. 

Hassachusetts:  Agricultural  College,  Amherst 845 

Incorporated  in  1868 — ^Two-thirds  of  annual  income  from  United  States  Land 
Grant  given  to  this  College;  and  one-third,  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  at  Boston — How  Amherst  secured  the  College— A  farm  of 
400  acres — ^Description  of  this  beautiful  town  with  its  old  classical  College — 
Collie  opened  under  President  Chadborne,  in  1867 — In  1869,  Col.  William 
S.  Clark,  was  chosen  President  and  held  the  place  for  eleven  years — Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  on  the  usefulness  of  the  College— President  Clark,  tempo- 
rarily called  to  Japan,  in  1877- 78— The  development  of  the  College  in  the 
line  of  experiment  and  of  Scientific  Agriculture — As  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, is  devoted  to  Engineering  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  these  are  not 
developed  at  Amherst — Drawing,  however,  is  given  an  important  place  in 
the  course  in  the  second  term  of  each  of  the  three  first  years  of  the  four 
years'  course — The  military  feature  of  the  law  tias  been  fully  complied 
with — Attendance  of  students  has  varied  from  a  little  over  100  in  1878,  to 
178  in  1893— Report  by  acting  President  Femald,  in  1893— The  Faculty 
numbers  15  Professors — Henry  H.  Goodell,  ll.  d..  President. 

Massachusetts:  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Bostton.  .  848 
Incorporated  in  1861 — ^Purpose  of— In  1863,  designated  by  Legislature  to 
receive  one-third  of  annual  income  of  United  States  lAnd  Grant  Fund — 
Building  and  Location — Courses  of  Instruction — Nine  regular  Courses  of 
Study  leading  to  Bachelor  Degrees — All  regular  Courses  extend  through 
four  years — ^Drawing  an  essential  study — AU  branches  of  Engineering 
taught — Complete  Course  in  Architecture — Comprehensive  Architectural 
Museum — Instruction  in  Shop  Work^— Details  of  courses  in  School  of 
Mechanic  Arts— Description  of  working  of  School  by  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Ruff- 
ner,  of  Virginia,  in  report  to  authorities  of  Virginia  Agricultural  Mechan- 
ical CoUege — Oee  courses  of  instruction  founded  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Lowell  Institute — Catalogue  of  1881~'82,  gives  attendance  of  890  students — 
Cat^alogue  of  1892,  a  model  Catalogue— Ebctracts  from — Institute  opened  in 
1865  with  27  pupils — Buildings  occupied  in  1892 — Educational  Methods 
adopted — ^Drawing  made  prominent — Institute  weU  equipped  with  Class 
Rooms,  Laboratories,  Workshops  and  Libraries— An  attendance  of  1,060 
students  registered — Officers  of  Instruction,  114 — Francis  A.  Walker,  ph.  d., 
Lu  D.,  President. 
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Michigan:  State  Aqricultural  Ck>LiiBaE,  Lansing 356 

Opened  as  a  State  Institution  in  1857 — Claims  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
existing  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  country — ^A  farm  of  676  acres — Desig- 
nated to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  Land  Grant  of  1862 — Agri- 
cultural Training  predominates — ^All  students  required  to  work  three  hours 
each  day — Drawing  taught  in  last  term  of  Junior  year — Number  of  stu- 
dents in  187»-'80,  282— Catalogue  of  188^'90— Department  of  Military  Sci- 
ence and  Tactics  opened  in  1884 — ^Increased  State  appropriations  in  1887, 
gave  enlarged  facilities — ^Two  courses  of  four  years  each — ^The  "Agricul- 
tural'*—The  "  Mechanical" — Drawing  in  one  term,  Freshman  year,  in  the 
Agricultural  course;  in  each  term  of  first  three  years,  in  the  Mechanical 
course— Details  of  Drawing  and  shop  work  courses — Laboratories  and  shops 
described— Attendance  of  students  in  18P<^*90,  369—210  of  these  in  the 
''Agricultural"  course — Faculty  and  other  officers  number  26 — Oscar 
Clute,  M.  s.,  President. 

Minnesota:  Colleges  of  Agricultukb  and  the  Mechanic  Abtb  (Universitt 

OP  Minnesota),  Minneapolis 359 

The  University  founded  by  the  United  States  Land  Qrants  of  1849  and  1851 — 
Building  begun  in  1857 — The  financial  reverses  of  1857,  followed  by  the 
complications  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  sixties,  deferred  organiza- 
tion— ^This  University  designated  to  receive  the  income  of  the  United  States 
Land  Grant  of  1862 — Preparatory  Department  opened  in  1867,  and  a  Col- 
lege in  1869 — Description  of  grounds,  buildings,  equipment,  and  attendance, 
as  given  in  Calendar  for  1881- 82— Legislature  of  1881,  appropriated  $30,000 
a  year  for  six  years,  for  the  erection  of  certain  buildings — ^There  were, 
already,  temporary  rooms  and  workshops  provided  for  instruction  and 
practice  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training — Preparatory  Department  offers 
three  courses;  "Classical,"  "Scientific,"  and  "Modem"— The  two  "Col- 
leges "  offer  each  three  courses — There  were  24  separate  Departments  of 
Instruction  in  the  University  in  1880-*81 — Tuition  free  and  open  to  both 
sexes — Drawing  recognized  as  an  important  study  in  all  the  courses — A 
course  in  Architecture,  and  in  Manual  Training,  and  an  evening  course  in 
Mechanical  Drawing — Methods  of  instruction — 253  students  in  attendance 
in  1880-'81 — Catalogue  for  1891-*92,  gives  concise  Historical  Statement — 
Extracts  from  this  Catalogue — Departments  of  Medicine,  and  of  Law, 
opened  in  1888-'89— The  "School  of  Agriculture,"  opened  in  1888— From 
one  Department,  with  72  students,  in  1868,  the  University  has  grown  to  ten 
Departments,  with  nearly  fourteen  hundred  students,  in  1891 — The  "  College 
of  Mechanic  Arts,"  now  reorganized  into  the  "College  of  Engineering" — 
In  this  College,  and  in  the  "  College  of  Agriculture,"  instruction  is  given  in 
the  studies  germane  to  this  Report — The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering number  21  and  the  President  of  the  University— The  scope  of 
industrial  and  technical  education  given  in  this  College,  comprises  all 
grades,  from  Elementary  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  to  the  highest 
technical  training — ^Admirably  illustrates  the  force,  extent,  and  purpose  of 
this  new  movement  in  Education — Details  of  course  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering— Equipment  of  Shop  and  Drawing  Booms — "  Practical  Mechan- 
ics"— ^A  two  years'  course  for  apprentices — School  for  training  in  artistic 
industries — Details  of  course  in  Wood  Carving  and  Design — School  of 
Architecture — Summary  and  details  of  attendance  in  the  different  Colleges 
and  courses— Total  attendance  of  students  in  the  University  in  the  year 
1891-92, 1,S74;  of  whom,  291  were  women— The  Faculty  and  Instructors  of 
the  University  comprise  121;  there  are  6  other  officers — Cyrus  Northrop, 
LL.  D.,  President. 
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Ohafteb  XL — ^United  States  Land  Graih:  Golleobs  of  Agbiculturb  and 

THE  Mechanic  Arts — Continued. 

Analysis  of  Chapter 871 

Mississippi:  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  near  Starkville.  875 
Successor  to  the  *'  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  formerly  a 
department  of  the  State  University,  at  Oxford — ^This  department,  organ- 
ized in  1872,  to  receive  two-fifths  of  the  annual  income  arising  from  the 
Land  Grants  of  1862— Three-fifths  of  this  income  being  given  to  Alcorn 
University,  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  colored  youth — ^The 
act  of  1875,  divides  this  income  equally  between  the  two  universities — In 
1878-'79,  the  L^islature  chartered  this  College,  transfering  to  it  the  Land 
Grxant  fund  before  given  to  the  State  University — Objects  of  this  College 
defined  in  the  law — Farm  of  840  acres — Drawing  taught  in  the  last  term  of 
both  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years— Catalogue  of  1880-'81,  gives  a  total 
attendance  of  540  students — ^267  in  the  Preparatory  class,  78  Freshmen  and 
14  Sophomores — Catalogue  of  1891-*92,  announces  opening  of  the  new 
"Department  of  Mechanic  Arts" — ^Regular  College  course  is  four  years — 
Tuition  and  Room  rent  free  to  Mississippi  youth — Tuition  for  others  fixed 
by  the  Trustees — College  under  military  discipline  and  all  students  must 
wear  tiie  uniform — Brief  history  of  the  College — Objects  defined — Distinc- 
tions drawn  between  modem  Industrial  Training  and  the  Manual  Labor 
Schools  of  the  past — Mechanical  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  required 
studies  in  the  Preparatory  Department — Drawing  a  required  study  for  one 
term  each,  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years — Details  of  equipment  of  the 
new  "Mechanic  Arts  Department"  and  of  the  Drawing  required — Ample 
accommodation  for  the  training  in  wood  and  iron  work — Drawing  a 
required  study  through  the  entire  course  of  four  years  in  this  Department — 
Total  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  1891-'02,  310;  125  of  these  in  the 
Preparatory  Depcuixnent — ^Faculty  comprises  18  Professors  and  Assistant 
Profeesor&— Greneral  S.  D.  Lee,  President. 

MiBsissiPFi:  Aloorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,   formerly 

known  as  Alcorn  University,  Claiborne  County 879 

Established  in  1871,  as  a  State,  and  United  States,  Land  Grant  Institution  for 
the  hii^her  education  of  colored  youth — ^Three-fifths  of  annual  income  of 
Land-Orant  fund  given  to  this  University,  till  1878;  when  the  Legislature 
changed  the  ratio  to  one-half — A  farm  of  205  acres— Catalogue  of  College 
for  1880-'81,  gives  three  courses  of  study,  "Agricultural,"  "  Literary,"  and 
"Preparatory" — ^Free-hand  Drawing  required  in  first  term  of  Freshman 
year  in  the  first  two  of  these  courses  only — No  other  training  in  Drawing 
recorded — ^Formerly  in  the  ''Special  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering"  of 
the  *  *  University,"  Drawing  was  an  important  study  during  all  the  four  years — 
A  total  of  148  students  is  given  for  year  1880-*81— Catalogue  of  1891-'92, 
greatly  improved  in  its  classification  of  students  in  classes  and  departments — 
Besides  the  four  College  classes  there  are  three  "Preparatory"  classes, 
witii  1^  three  years'  "Academic"  course  and  a  two  years'  "Scientific" 
course — Concise  historical  statement — Copy  of  interesting  and  suggestive 
list  of  "  books  for  general  reading  "  as  given  in  catalogue — ^Total  attendance 
of  students,  276—47  only  of  these  in  College  Department — Ten  Professors 
and  Assistant  Professors  comprise  the  Faculty — John  H.  Burrus,  M.  a.. 
President. 

MiasoDBi:  State  Univbbsity— College  of  Aoriculture  and  the  Mechanic 

Ajkts,  Coluvbia.— School  of  Mines  and  Metalluboy,  Bolla.  T 383 

Income  of  the  United  States  Land  Grant  divided  between  these  two  Depart- 
ments of  the  University  of  the  State— University  has  nine  "Professional 
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Schools" — Course  in  Agriculture,  two  years;  Mechanical  Drawing  taught 
in  first  half  of  the  last  year— 21  students  in  1881-'82— School  of  Engineer- 
ing includes  four  courses;  Drawing  an  important  study  in  each— 42  stu- 
dents in  this  school  in  1881-82 — School  of  Art  and  Drawing,  has  a  three 
years*  course — 140  students  of  the  University  in  tliis  school  in  1881-82; 
82  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Rolla— Total  University  Students  in  1881-'82, 
591 — Catalogue  of  1891-'92,  gives  view  of  ruins  of  main  building,  destroyed 
by  fire  January  9th,  1892 — ^Extracts  from  Report  by  the  Curators  to  Gtov- 
emor  Francis — Professor  Richard  H.  Jesse,  of  Tulane  University,  Louisi- 
ana, accepts  the  Presidency — Historical  statement  of  the  founding  and 
development  of  the  University — Opening  of  the  new  school  of  Mechanic 
Arts  in  1891 — Increased  facilities  offered  in  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
owing  to  the  increased  United  States  Land  Grant  by  the  law  of  1890 — Influ- 
ence of  this  new  School  of  Manual  Training — Equipment  of  the  school — 
Unusual  facilities  offered  to  students,  all  material  free — 78  students  in  attend- 
ance— Importance  and    success  of   the  "Agricultural  College" — Liberal 
appropriations  by  the  Legislature,  to  replace  buildings  and  equipment 
destroyed  by  the  fire — Girls  admitted  to  the  Academic  Department  of 
the  University — Twenty  years  of  this  co-education — Extracts  from  the 
catalogue  giving  some  particulars  as  to  dress  regulations — A   report   to 
the  Legislature  by  the  State  Curators  of  the  University,  dated  January  1st, 
1893 — ^The  economical  relations  of  a  University  to  the  State,  set  forth — ^The 
Universities  the  friends  of  the  Public  Schools — The  admirable  Public  School 
system  of  Missouri — The  Manchester  Guardian,  (England),  on  the  direct 
value  of  University  training  to  our  modem  civilization — Plea  for  the  new 
buildings — Plan  of  proposed  buildings — Legislature  authorized  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  University  buildings  in  Columbia — Needs  for  Library,  and  for 
Scientific  Equipment,  set  forth  by  the  President — Catalogue  of  1891-'93, 
gives  the  number  of  "Academic  Departments"  of  the  University,  as  14;  7 
under  the  head  of  "  Language,"  7  under  that  of  **  Science" — There  are  also 
eight  "  Professional  Departments  "—The    College  of    * 'Agriculture    and 
Mechanic  Arts"  is  No.  1  of  the  Professional  Departments — Origin,  Endow- 
ment, Equipment,  and  Courses  of  Study  of  this  College — Students  in 
1891-92,  205 — Faculty  comprises  18  Professors  and  Instructors — Edward  D. 
Porter,  a.  m.,  ph.  d..  Dean — "  Department  of  Engineering"  at  Columbia — 
General  statement  of — Three  Courses  offered — Students,  52 — Faculty  num- 
bers 12  Professors  and  Assistants — Thomas  Jefferson  Lowry,  8.  M.,  c.  el. 
Dean. 

Missouri:  State  University— School  op  Mines  and  Metalluroy  Rolla.  396 
Opened  in  1871;  graduated  its  first  class  in  1874— Designed  to  carry  out  tlie 
expressed  will  of  Congress  in  the  act  of  1862 — Statement  of  its  equipment — 
Course  of  three  years — Preparatory  Department  course  of  one  year— ^A 
**  Girls  Course  in  Art "  of  four  years;  Drawing  a  required  study  throughout 
this  course — Course  in  "Graphics"  detailed — The  School  of  Mines,  a  higlx 
class  Institute  of  Technology;  with  five  regular  courses  and  three  "  specia.1  *' 
courses — Details  of  instruction  in  Drawing — Total  number  of  students   in 
School  of  Mines,  83 — Faculty  numbers  nine  Professors  and  Instructors — 
Elmo  G.  Harris,  c.  e.,  Director  of  School  and  Professor  of  Engineering — 
Summary  of  Statistics  of  entire  attendance  of  Students  in  all  Departmente 
of  the  University — Total  number,  714 — Total  number  of  Professors  ^xid. 
Assistants,  56 — ^Richard  H.  Jesse,  ll.  d.,  President  of  the  University. 

Nebraska:  The  University,  Lincoln 400 

The  University,  chartered  in  1869;  organized  in  1871 — The  United  States  Lia.i:icl 
Grant  of  1864,  for  a  University;  and  the  Land  Grant  of  1862,  formed  tHQ 


k. 
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endowment  of  this  Institution,  which  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Board 
of  Regents  to  establish— The  University  planned  to  comprise  Five  Colleges. 
Only  the  two  first,  "  The  College  of  Literature,  etc.,"  and  **  The  Industrial 
College,"  had  been  opened  in  1880-'81-,  when  the  tenth  annual  catalogue  was 
issued — The  Industrial  College  includes  courses  in  Agriculture,  Practical 
Science,  Civil  Engineering,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts — Catalogue  of  1880-'81, 
shows  small  development  of  this  college  with  a  total  attendance  of  26  stu- 
dents, of  whom  14  are  in  the  "Preparatory  course" — Only  5,  in  all,  take 
**  Engineering  " — Tuition  is  free — There  are  no  limitations  as  to  sex,  or  race, 
or  residence — ^A  preparatory  course  of  two  years  fits  for  each  department — 
Drawing  appears  as  a  study  in  the  third  terms  of  Freshmen  and  Senior  years 
of  the  Engineering  course — ^A  farm  of  320  acres — A  total  of  284  students  in 
attendance  in  1880-'81;  258  of  these  are  in  the  Literary  College — The  faculty 
number  19  Professors — Catalogue  for  1800-91,  shows  no  addition  to  the  col- 
leges— There  is  a  **  School  of  Fine  Arts  "  with  two  divisions;  one  of  **  Music  " 
and  one  of  "  Drawing,  etc." — An  **  Elementary  Agricultural  Course  "  of  two 
years — In  the  Industrial  College  are  courses  in  **  Chemistry,"  "Biology," 
and  "Applied  Electricity" — Total  attendance  of  students,  570 — Faculty  of 
Industrial  College  nimibers  28  Professors  and  Instructors — J.  Sterling  Kings- 
ley,  D.  sc,  Dean. — Faculty  of  University  numbers  38.  Charles  E.  Bessey, 
PH.  D.,  Acting  Chancellor. 

Nevada:  College  op  Agriculture,  University  op  Nevada,  Elcho...  402 
University  chartered  in  1862,  opened  in  1874 — In  1882  had  only  a  preparatory 
school  with  an  attendance  of  27  students — No  Drawing  or  Mechanic  Arts — 
Register  of  1891-92  shows  a  Normal  School,  and  College  of  Liberal  Arts; 
School  of  Mines;  School  of  Agriculture — Drawing  is  taught  in  each  of  these 
schools — No  distinctions  of  sex,  race,  or  color — Total  attendance  of  stu- 
dents for  the  year,  163 — ^Faculty  numbers  14  Professors  and  Instructors — 
Three  ladies  are  in  the  Faculty — Stephen  A.  Jones,  M.  A.,  ph.  d.,  President. 

New  Hampshire:  College  op  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Dur- 
ham (formerly  connected  with  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover) 402 

College  organized  in  1886,  and  placed  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  College — 
A  farm  of  360  acres,  the  gift  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Conant — Course  of 
three  years — Drawing  a  required'  study  first  term  of  first  year  onlaty — Ca- 
logne  of  1881-'82,  gives  a  total  of  41  students — Extracts  from  circular  of 
1890,  showing  development  of  College — Dartmouth  catalogue  of  1890-'91, 
gives  four  special  courses  in  the  Agricultural  College— Drawing  is  given 
great  importance  in  these  courses — A  building  for  Mechanical  Training — 
Total  number  of  students  in  all  departments  of  Dartmouth  College,  462;  36 
of  these  are  in  the  College  of  Agriculture — Faculty  of  Dartmouth  num- 
bers 50  Professors  and  Instructors — Faculty  of  this  College  numbers  12, 
including  President  of  Dartmouth — Charles  H.  Pettee,  A.  M.,  c.  E.,  Dean  of 
this  College — Connection  of  this  State  College  with  Dartmouth,  ended  with 
the  close  of  the  Academic  year  1890-'91— The  late  Benjamin  Thompson,  a 
resident  of  Ehnrham,  bequeathed  a  large  farm  and  a  large  money  endow- 
ment to  this  college,  provided  its  connection  with  Dartmouth  was  severed, 
and  it  was  removed  to  the  farm  in  Durham;  these  conditions  were 
accepted — The  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, January,  1893 — Interesting  historical  statements  showing  evolution 
of  the  college  into  a  high  class  technical  school — How  Government  aid  in 
thiscase,  as  in  that  of  Cornell,  has  stimulated  private  benefactions — In  1889, 
course  lengthened  to  one  of  four  years — In  1892,  requirements  for  admis- 
sion increased — Brief  biographical  notices  of  the  men  who  have  sustained 
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and  deTeloped  the  college—Influence  of  Congressional  appropriations 
shown— UnitedStates  Experiment  Station  to  be  opened  in  1898 — New  work 
of  college  proposed  when  established  in  its  new  home — Increase  of  Faculty 
already  made — Reports  of  examining  committee  and  suggestions  relating  to 
Drawing  and  Manual  Training-— Details  of  courses  of  study  in  Drawing 
and  Manual  Training — ^Total  attendance  of  students  in  1890-'91,  61— Fac- 
ulty numbers  16  Prof essors  and  Instructors — Charles  H.  Pettee,  A.  M.,  c.  E., 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

New  Jersey:  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture AND  the  Mechanic  Arts,  New*  Brunswick 415 

A  department  of  Rutgers  CoUege,  organized  in  1864,  and  designated  by  the 
Legislature  as  the  State  College  to  receive  the  income  of  the  United  States 
Land  Grant  of  1862 — ^Two  regular  courses  of  five  years — Extracts  from  sev- 
enteenth Annual  Report — Importance  of  the  study  of  Drawing— Relation 
of  training  in  Drawing  in  the  public  schools,  to  liigher  scientific  training- 
Industrial  Drawing  defined — Educational  value  of  Drawing — Money  value 
of  Drawing  to  the  industries  and  commonwealth  of  New  Jersey — ^An  attend- 
ance of  46  students  for  the  year  1881,  recorded — The  twenty nseventh  Annual 
Report  for  1891,  states  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  free  scholarships  for 
each  assembly  district — Six  courses  of  study — Drawing  required  in  all 
courses  for  first  two  years — Methods  of  instruction  in  Drawing — Total 
number  of  students  in  attendance  for  the  year  1891, 134 — ^The  Faculty  num- 
bers 36  Professors  and  Instructors — Austin  Scott,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 
and  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

Chapter  XII. — United  States  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 

the  Mechanic  Arts— Continued. 

Analysis  of  Chapter 421 

New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca 423 

This  University  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1865,  and  designated 
to  receive  the  income  of  the  United  States  Land  Grant  Fund — How  Mr. 
Cornell,  preserved  and  augmented  that  fund  is  well  known — ^The  University 
opened  in  1868 — The  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the  only  one  considered 
in  this  chapter — Other  departments  in  which  drawing  enters;  "Engineer- 
ing," * 'Architecture,"  etc.,  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  will  be  recorded  with  like  institutions  elsewhere  in  this  report — 
There  is  a  farm  of  200  acres,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Cornell,  attached  to  this  depart- 
ment— A  course  of  fotu*  years  leads  to  a  regular  degree — There  is  also  a 
course  of  three  years  without  a  degree — Drawing  is  taught  two  terms  of 
Freshman  year  in  the  first  course,  and  only  one  term  in  the  last — Free-hand 
drawing  as  taught  in  the  University — Equipment  for  instruction  in  Draw- 
ing— The  Register  of  the  University  for  1881-'82,  shows  an  attendance  ot 
384  students—President  Adams'  Annual  Report  for  1891-'92,  shows  that, 
while  the  number  of  students  in  the  University  as  a  whole,  has  greatly 
increased,  attendance  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  rather  dimin- 
ished— As  in  many  other  institutions,  the  number  of  students  of  Agriculture 
are  relatively  few — The  work  here  seems  largely  that  of  educating  Pr<.>- 
fessors  and    Teachers — Extracts  from  this   report — Agricultural  institu- 
tions— The  report  by  the  Director  of  this  College  commends  enthusiastically 
the  work  in  the  Experiment  Station — Qeneral  view  of  the  course  in  Agri- 
culture, in  the  Register  for  1892-'9S-;-A  winter  course  of  eleven.  >v^eeks 
offered  for  the  first  time — ^Outof  a  total  of  1,665  students  enrolled  in  th< 
University  for  the  year  1892-'93, 22  only,  are  enrolled  in  the  College   of  Agri 
culture— The  Body  of  Professors,  Instructors,  etc.,  attached  to  tlie  XJni 
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Teraity  numbers  145 — ^The  C<»p8  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
numbeni  13— Isaac  PhiUips  Roberts,  M.  aqr.,  Director  of  College  of  Agri- 
culture—^acob  Gould  Sohurman,  d.  sc.,  ll.  d..  President  of  University. 

New.  York:  United  States  Miiitaby  Academy,  West  Point 427 

R^ular  course  of  four  years — Twelve  Departments  of  Study — Instruction  in 
Drawing  essential  to  study  of  Military  Engineering — In  1881-82,  an  attend- 
ance of  191  cadets — ^The  admirable  situation  of  this  National  Training 
School — Character  of  scenery — Historical  Associations — ^The  training  here 
given  valuable  in  peaceful  pursuits  as  well  as  in  war— President  Thompson's 
estimate  of  this  as  a  school  of  engineering  and  technology — In  1891,  261 
cadet  pupils  in  attendance — Academic  staff  numbers  58  Professors  and 
Instructors.  Col.  John  W.  Wilson,  Superintendent  in  1891 — A  military 
staff  of  17  officers. 

NoBTH  Cabolika:  Agricultural  and  Mechanical   College  of  the  Uni- 

vKBsiTY,  Chapel  Hill 480 

Preliminary  words — Concise  historical  statements — The  organization  of  the 
University — The  study  of  Drawing — Inauguration  of  new  Memorial  build- 
ing in  188*>— Description  of  the  building — ^The  College  made  a  department 
of  the  University,  by  the  Legislature,  in  1866 — Extracts  from  report  by 
President  Battle  in  1887 — Concise  liistory  of  University  since  its  reopening 
in  1875 — Money  value  to  a  State  of  high-class  Institutions  of  Learning — 
What  kind  of  a  College  is  designated  in  the  United  States  Land  Grant 
Law? — Senator  Morrill,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Eaton,  quoted — Twenty-five  of  the  States  made  the  Land  Grant  College  a 
department  of  the  State  University — Removal  of  the  College  to  Raleigh, 
announced  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  June  18,  1888— Catalogue  of 
1891-92,  shows  348  students  in  attendance  in  the  University — Faculty 
number  20— George  Taylor  Winston,  ll.  d.,  President. 

NoBTH  Carolina:    College  of  Agriculture  and   the    Mechanic  Arts, 

Raleigh 439 

Condae  historical  statement — R.  Stanhope  Pullen,  'Eeq. ,  of  Raleigh,  made  a 
gift  of  lands  to  the  College;  the  State  added  900  acres  to  be  used  by  the 
Coll^e»  or  the  Experiment  Station — These  inducements  were  doubtless, 
influential  in  causing  the  removal  from  Chapel  Hill — Extracts  from  first 
Annual  Catalogue  under  date  of  June,  1890 — ^Location  and  Buildings 
described — State  auUiorizes  admission  of  120  free  pupils — Regular  courses 
of  four  years  lead  to  degrees  in  three  departments — ^As  this  removal  from  the 
State  University  is  such  a  radical  departure  from  the  previous  policy  of 
the  State;  the  statements  of  this  first  catalogue  are  givert  at  unusual 
length — ^The  desire  for  an  industrial  school  in  Raleigh,  appears  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  inception  of  this  movement — Provisions  of  the  law 
authorizing  the  removal  of  the  College — Meeting  of  Farmers  in  1887 — ^The 
law  of  1887~Purpo8es  of  the  College  set  forth — General  courses  of  Instruc- 
Uoa — Schedules  of  courses  in  the  Department  of  Practical  Mechanics  and 
Mathematics— Total  number  of  students,  72 — ^Faculty  of  College,  8;  Officers 
oi  EbEperimental  Station,  10 — ^Alexander  Q.  Holliday,  President. 

Qmo;  State  University,  Columbus,  formerly  known  as  The  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural AND  Mechanical  College 449 

Preliminary  words — Concise  historical  statement — Founded  by  Legislature  to 
receive  the  United  States  Land  Grant  in  1870 — Opened  under  former  name, 
in  187a— Reorganized  and  renamed  by  act  of  Legislature  in  1878  The 
institution  greatly  enlarged  after  the  reorganization — Fifteen  departments 
of  study— Three  general  Degrees,  and  four  special  Degrees,  offered— Regu- 
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lar  courses  of  four  years — A  preparatory  course  of  two  years— Great  atten- 
tion given  to  the  study  of  Drawing  in  most  of  the  courses — New  Department 
of  Mechanical  and  free-hand  Drawing — ^Report  by  Principal  of  this  depart- 
ment in  1880— Catalogue  for  1879-'80,  gives  a  total  of  815  students— Refer- 
ence to  account  of  the  University  in  the  History  of  Higher  Education  in 
Ohio,  issued  as  circular  No.  5,  1891,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion—Small outcome  of  Ohio's  share  of  the  Land  Grant  of  1862,  as  compared 
with  iihat  secured  for  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  wise  enterprise  and 
foresight  of  Ezra  Cornell— History  of  State  Appropriations — College  opened 
in  1873 — President  Edward  Orton,  PH.  D.,  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  called 
to  the  Presidency —College  reorganized  in  1890 — President  Orton,  resigned 
in  1881— Rev.  W.  Q.  Scott,  D.  D.,  President  till  1883— Rev.  William  H. 
Scott,  D.  D.,  President  of  Oliio  University,  at  Athens,  called  to  succeed 
liim — Increase  of  students  from  1874  to  1890— Girls  admitted  from  the 
opening  of  the  College— Extracts  from  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  by 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  Governor  of  the  State — Extracts  from  Report  of 
President,  to  Board  of  Trustees,  November,  1891— Additions  to  Faculty- 
Statistics  of  degrees  confeiTed — Interesting  details  of  develi)praent  of  the 
University  in  many  directions — Report  by  Professor  of  Drawing — Report 
by  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering — Extracts  from  Catalogue  for 
1891-'92^-Location,  Organization,  and  Material  Equipment  of  the  Univer- 
sity— Expenses  of  students — General  conditions  of  Admission — Courses  of 
Instruction— Details  of  Courses  in  Drawing— Details  of  Courses  in  Meclian- 
ical  Engineering — The  Three  Schools  of  ** Science,"  "Agriculture"  and 
**  Engineering  " — Statistical  Summary  of  Students — Total  number  attending 
1891-92,  664— Officers  of  Instniction,  67— Rev.  William  H.  Scott,  M.  a., 
LL.  D.,  President. 

• 

Chapter  X HI. —United  States  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 

THE  Mechanic  Arts— Continued. 

Analysis  of  Chapter    477 

Oregon.    The  State  Agricultural  College,  Formerly  Known  as  Cor- 

VALLis  College,  Corvalus 479 

A  denominational  institution  adopted  as  an  Agricultural  College,  in  1868,  and 
designated  in  1870,  to  receive  the  income  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant — Course 
of  Study  arranged  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature— A  Pre- 
paratory Coui-se  and  a  College  Course  of  four  years — The  purpose  of  Con- 
gress in  establishing  the  Land  Grant  Fund  for  Colleges  stated  by  President 
Strahan,  of  Board  of  Trustees,  in  1876— Catalogue  for  1881-'83— Report  of 
1886 — President  Arnold,  outlines  a  scheme  for  a  practical  Education  based 
on  Science — Report  of  Board  of  Regents  for  1890 — The  Legislative  history 
of  the  development  of  the  College — President  Arnold's  report  for  1891,  to 
U.  S.  Secretaries  of  Interior,  and  of  Agriculture,  respectively — A  paper  of 
great  interest,  showing  the  development  and  present  status  of  the  College — 
The  sudden  deatli  of  President  Arnold,  referred  to— Report  of  Board   of 
Regents  for  1892 — The  selection  of  a  new  President  recorded — Many  extracts 
from  first  report  made  by  President  Bloss— Clear  statement  of  the  kind  of 
institution  Congress  intended — Statistics — Needs  of  the  College  stated — 
Increased  number  of  students — 255  during  the  year  ending  June  80th,  1892 — 
Faculty  numbers  14  Professors  and  Instructors — John  M.  Bloss,  President. 

Pennsylvania  .State  Colx.ege,  formerly   known   as  The  AaRicuLiXTRAL. 

College  op  Pennsylvania 501 

The  present  location  of  the  College— Buildings — Farm — Historical  state- 
ments— Opened  in  1859,  as  the  Farmers  High  School,  which  was  a  Normal 
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Labor  Ck)llege — ^In  1862,  named  by  the  Legislature  as  The  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  PennsylTanla — Li  1863,  designated  to  receive  the  income  from  the 
U.  S.  Land  Grant  Fund— In  1874,  the  name  changed  to  that  of  the  Pennsyl- 
yania  State  College — Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  was  first  President  of  the  School — Dr. 
Pagh,  active  in  promoting  the  passage  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  act — Inter- 
esting extracts  from  admirable  report  in  1864,  by  Dr.  Pugh,  to  State  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Colleger-Decease  of  Dr.  Pugh,  in  1864 — A  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment with  two  years  course — Report  of  Legislative  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation, in  1883 — The  methods  of  study  and  plans  of  the  College,  approved — 
Professor  GJeorge  W.  Atherton,  caUed  from  Rutgers  College  to  assume  the 
Presidency,  in  1882 — Opening  of  the  new  Mechanics  Art  Building,  in  1886 — 
Extracts  from  addresses  by  Governor  Beaver  and  by  President  Atherton — 
Extracts  from  the  President's  Annual  Report  to  Legislature,  in  1887— 
Details  of  the  Course  in  Mechanic  Arts — Extracts  from  Catalogue  of 
1886-'87— Extracts  from  Catalogue  of  1891— An  attendance  of  209  students, 
in  1890-'91 — Faculty  comprises  28  Professors  and  Instructors — George  W. 
Atherton,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Rhode  Island.    Brown  University,  Providence,  Department  of  Aoricul^ 

TORE 534 

Brown  University,  designated  by  Legislature,  to  receive  the  income  of  the 
National  Land  Grant — Department  organized  in  1868 — University  to  edu- 
cate scholars  at  rate  of  $100  per  annum — How  appointments  are  to  be  made 
to  scholarships — Principal  of  fimd  $50,000 — Courses  of  instruction  for  these 
scholars,  arranged  in  the  existing  departments  of  Practical  Science — Regu- 
lar course  in  Civil  Engineering  outlined — Drawing  an  essential  study  in  this 
course — Dissatisfaction  expressed  at  various  times  by  Legislature — A  State 
Agricoltural  School  established  in  South  Kingston  in  188S— Dr.  Wash- 
bum,  made  Principal  of  this  school,  in  1889 — Extracts  from  his  report,  giv- 
ing plan  of  proposed  training  in  this  school — Legislative  reports  in  1892 — 
lYesident  Andrews  urges  in  report  of  1892,  that  the  University  undertake 
more  post-graduate  work,  as  well  as  that  of  Original  Research — Manual 
training  given  in  Department  of  Physics — Abstracts  from  Catalogue  of 
IS91-92 — Details  of  courses  in  Drawing — General  view  of  instruction  given 
in  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts — Nucleus  of  Museum  of  Classical  Art — 
Summary  of  students — A  total  of  403,  in  attendance  during  1891-'92 — Fac- 
ulty nambers  52 — ^Rev.  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.  d.,  ll.  d..  President. 

South  Carouna  Collbqe  op  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  at  Columbia,  A 

Branch  of  the  University  op  South  Carolina 542 

Established  by  the  Legislature  in  1878 — The  act  quoted — Act  of  1879  in  regard 
to  Land  Grant  Fund,  quoted — College  opened  October,  1880— Three  years 
course — Drawing  taught  in  second,  and  third  years,  in  course  of  Applied 
Mathematics — Number  of  students  in  1880-'81,  60 — Historical  statements  in 
Catalogue  of  1890-*91 — ^Details  of  organization — Details  of  courses  of  study 
for  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science — Details  of  course  for  two  years  certifi- 
cates— Details  of  courses  in  Mechauical  Engineering — An  additional  year  to 
the  B.  S.  course,  is  required  for  degree  of  Master  of  Science — A  graduate 
course  of  one  year,  leads  to  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer — Total  attend- 
ance of  students  in  1890-'91, 182 — Faculty  and  OflScers,  number  30 — John  M. 
McBride,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.,  President. 

South  Cabouna.    Agricultural  College  and   Mechanics  Institute,  at 
Orangebitrg,  a  Branch  op  the  State  University.    Claflin  College, 

FORMERLnr  Claflin  University 551 

Historical  statement — A  farm  of  150  acres — Classical  course  of  four  years — 
AgiiciiltuialcouiBe  of  three  years — Normal  School  course  of  three  years — Pre- 
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parator>'  college  course  of  three  years — Grammar  school  oouise  of  two 
years— Drawing  taught  in  Sophomore  year — A  total  of  843  students,  in 
188()-'81— Catalogue  of  1890-'91— Address  by  Bishop  A.  G.  Haygood,  D.  D., 
referred  to — The  education  of  colored  youth — Brief  history  of  Claflin  Uni- 
versity— Teaching  in  free-hand  drawing  and  in  painting — ^Department  of 
Normal  Training — Practical  training  in  a  large  number  of  trades  and  indus- 
tries— Equipment  of  the  School  Shops — Details  of  Industrial  Courses- 
Department  of  Agriculture — Statistics  of  crops — Summary  of  pupils  in  all 
the  departments — A  total  attendance  in  1891,  of  964 — Rev.  L.  M.  Dnnton, 
A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President. 

Chapter  XIV— United  States  Land  Grant  Colleges  op  AoRiCfULTURE  and 

the  Mechanic  Arts— Continued. 

Analysis  op  Chapter 563 

Tennessee:  The  University  op,  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Knox- 

viLLE,  Tennessee 565 

Historical  statements  of  origin  and  development — Agricultural  College  made 
a  department  of  the  University  in  1869 — A  fine  farm  purchased  for  it- 
Statements  concerning  origin  and  objects  of  a  Science  College,  quoted  from 
University  Catalogue  of  1878-'79 — Courses  of  study,  as  given  in  Biennial 
Report  to  legislature,  in  1881 — Seven  full  courses,  each  of  four  years;  and 
two  partial  courses,  each  of  two  years — Drawing,  a  required  study  in 
courses  in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and  Applied  Mathematics — History  of 
University,  by  Professor  T.  C.  Kams,  M.  A.,  in  "Circular  No.  5,  1893/' 
of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  referred  to— Biennial  Report  by  Trustees  to 
Legislature,  Dec'r  3l8t,  1892,  quoted — New  buildings  described — Increase  of 
attendance  for  past  six  years,  shown — President's  report  notes  important 
additions  to  buildings  and  equipment — ^Details  of  equipment  of  schools  of 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Drawing — Colored 
Students  attend  Knoxville  College — Equipment  and  Courses  of  Study  in 
Knoxville  College — Summary    of   Students   in    University — Charles   "W. 
Dabney,  Jr.,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d..  President. 

Texas:   Agricultural   and   Mechanical   College    op.  College   Station, 

Brazos  County,  Texas 584 

Made  a  branch  of  proposed  State  University  in  1876— Opened  October  6th, 
1876,  with  six  Students— Military  features  predominated  during  first  few 
years — Reorganized  in  1880 — Report  in  1880  by  President  Jones,  'ivho  dis- 
cusses the  kind  of  education  demanded  in  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Colleges — 
Faculty  recommend  substitution  of  a  four  years  prescribed  course,  in  place 
of  Elective  Courses — Industrial  Duties  considered — No  '*  Manual   Labor'* 
School  proposed— Two  Courses,  An  "Agricultural,"  and  a  *•  Mechanical," 
of  three  years  each,  decided  on — Drawing  which  extends  through  all  the 
Mechanical  Course  does  not  appear  in  the  Agricultural — Extracts  f  rozn  two 
Annual  Reports  by  Professor  Van  Winkle,  in  charge  of  the  '*  Department 
of   Mechanical    Engineering  and  Drawing** — Catalogue  of    18d3,    shows 
Courses  lengthened  to  four  years  each — Development  of  the  College — Post 
Graduate  Courses — Drawing  as  now  taught  in  both  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Courses— Total  number  of   Students   1892"'98,  288— Faculty 
numbers  31 — L.  S.  Ross,  President. 

Vermont:  *UNrvERsrrY  op,  and  State  AaRicuLTURAL  College,  Burlinoton, 

Vermont 596 

Historical  Statements — State  Agricultural  College,  incorporated  witli  Uni- 
versity in  1865^— University  Department  of  Applied  Science  with  course  of 
four  years,  open  to  Young  Women  and  Men — Courses  of  Study— Drainrin^ 
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taq^ht,  through  all  the  years  of  Courses  in  EBgineering— Drawing  taught 
in  Agricultural  Course,  during  first  term  of  Sophomore  yeatf  only — In 
1880-'81,  an  attendance  of  76  Academical  Students,  and  143  Students  of 
Medicine— Catalogue  of  1892-'08,  shows  great  development  of  the  Scientific 
Department  oi  the  University  in  new  branches  of  £ngineering^Important 
additions  to  the  University  buildings  have  been  made— These  include  The 
Billings  library  building,  the  Museum  building,  and  a  new  building  for 
the  Mechanical  Department— Catalogue  for  1892-'93,  shows  221  Academical 
Students  in  attendance;  with  a  total  of  448  University  Students— The 
Eaculty  of  the  Department -of  Engineering  numbers  14  Professors.  The 
total  University  Faculty  numbers  52 — ^Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  o.  D., 
•  President. 

ViRGDiiA:  Agricultural    and    Mechanical    College,    Blacksburg,   Vir. 

QINIA 600 

Founded  by  the  Legislature  in  1872,  and  designated  to  receive  two-thirds  of 
the  income  from  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  of  1862— Succeeds  to  the  real  estate 
formerly  the  property  of  the  "  Preston  and  Olin  Institute."  at  Blacksburg, 
Montgomery  County — Opened,  October  Ist,  1872,  with  131  Students — The 
property  referred  to,  consisted  of  one  large  College  Building  and  five  acres 
of  land — ^A  farm  near  by  of  250  acres  was  bouglit  for  the  use  of  this  new 
Agricultural  Collie — Report  by  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Ruffner,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Education,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  the  New  College— Dr.  Ruff- 
ner, quotes  from  report  on  Education  by  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  to  Paris  Exposition  of  1867 — In  1880  Dr.  Ruffner,  reports 
results  of  a  tour  of  inspoption  of  the  Industrial  Colleges  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada— Conclusions  of  this  interesting  report,  quoted — Catalogue  of  1880, 
shows  the  college  well  equipped  with  shops  and  machinery — The  regular 
course  is  one  of  three  years — Drawing  and  Mechanics  taught  throughout 
the  course— An  attendance  of  78  pupils  for  the  year  1880-'81— The  out- 
look in  1893^Interesting  statements  by  President  McBryde— The  College 
re-organized  in  1891 — New  buildings  and  equipment— Town  of  Blacksburg 
furnished  with  Electric  lighting  at  a  profit  to  the  college — Catalogue  for 
1892-'93 — ^Importance  of  Department  of  Shop  work — Situation  and  surround- 
ings of  the  College  described — Summary  of  Students — Total  number  177 — 
Faculty  number  27— John  McBryde,  ph.  d.,  U*.  d.,  President. 

VototNiA*.  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia  611 

Established  in  1868,  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  New  York, 
to  aid  education  of  colored  people— Chartered  in  1870,  by  Legislature  of 
Virginia — In  1872,  designated  to  receive  one-third  of  Virginia's  share  of  the 
fund  established  by  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Law  of  1862 — Hampton  has  a  farm 
of  600  acres — In  1878,  the  experiment  of  instructing  Indian  youth  was 
beg^un — ^The  training  of  the  two  races  in  conjunction,  attracted  great  inter- 
est and  has  proved  a  success — Extracts  from  General  Armstrong's  reports 
for  1879,  and  for  1880 — School  Industries — Drawing  an  imix>rtant  study — 
Total  attendance  for  1880-'81,  371  colored  youth;  211  boys,  and  160  girls:  90 
Indians;  62  boys,  and  28  girls— Total  attendance  for  1881-'82,  501— A  Noble 
Life — Death  of  General  Armstrong,  May  11th,  1893— Memorial  Service  held 
on  Anniversary  Day,  May  25th,  1893 — His  personal  work — Two  of  the  Memo- 
rial Addresses;  one  by  President  V^ashington,  of  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  and 
one  by  Col.  Tabb,  of  Hampton,  a  trustee — Extracts  from  publication  enti- 
tled •*  Story  of  Hampton  for  Twenty-two  Years  "—Auto-biographical  sketch 
by  General  Armstrong — His  Story  of  the  inception,  organization  and  devel- 
opment of  Hampton— Self -Help  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  School— Cost 
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to  the  public — The  Colored  Schools  of  the  South — Sixteen  Thousand  free 
colored  schools  supported  in  the  Southern  States  by  taxation — Colored  Nor- 
mal and  Collegiate  Institutions  in  the  South,  largely  aided  by  charitable 
indiyiduals  and  societies  in  the  Northern  States — First  Indian  pupils 
received  in  1878 — This  experiment  has  proved  a  great  success — General 
Armstrong,  pays  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  his  teacher 
associates  in  the  great  work  carried  on  at  Hampton,  through  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century — Interesting  recollections  given  by  J.  B.  F.  Marshall,  Esq.. 
Treasurer  and  Resident  Trustee — Extracts  at  length  from  the  final  report  - 
made  by  the  late  General  Armstrong,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  the  inspiring  and  guiding  genius  of  Hampton — Historical 
statements  concerning  the  Past — The  present  methods  and  futiu-e  policies 
frankly  set  forth — Detailed  review  of  the  Industries  taught  and  carried  on 
at  Hampton,  as  told  by  Annie  Beecher  Scoville,  Teacher — Summary  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance — The  Faculty — Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal. 

West  Virginia.    The  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  Formerly 

Known  as  The  Agricultural  College 646 

Established  by  the  Legislature  in  1867,  and  designated  to  receive  the  income 
of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Fund  of  1862 — Citizens  of  Morgantown  gave  build- 
ings, land  and  money — College  grounds  of  25  acres  contiguous  to  the  town — 
Name  changed  the  second  year  by  the  Legislature — 132  students  in  1879-80, 
224  in  1892 — The  increased  income  from  the  additional  Morrill  Fund  of  1890 
enabled  the  University  to  offer  two  new  courses;  one  of  three  years  in 
Agriculture  and  one  of  four  years  in  Mechanical  Engineering — A  part  of 
this  Fund  goes  to  the  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute  at  Kanawha — 
Instruction  in  Drawing  is  limited  to  its  applications  in  Engineering  and 
Mechanics — Total  number  of  students  in  1892-'93,  231 — Faculty  numbers 
20— E.  M.  Turner,  ll.  d.,  President. 

Wisconsin.    The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 649 

Chartered  in  1848,  opened  in  1849— Agricultural  College  organized  in  1866— 
The  University  Fund  derived  from  U.  S.  Land  Grants  of  1838,  1846,  and 
1854— Agricultural  College  Fund  from  U.  S.  Land  Grant  of  1862— The  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  prosperous  State  University,  well 
illustrates  the  continuous  and  beneficent  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Government  in 
aiding  Education — University  reorganized  in  1866;  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  U.  S.  Law  of  1862 — Extracts  from  various  official  reports — 
Drawing  fully  recognized — President  Adams'  interesting  analysis  of  the 
University  statistics,  showing  the  relative  attendance  on  different  courses 
of  studies — Great  number  of  subcourses  of  study  offered — Situation  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  described — Organization  of  the  University — A  tota.1 
attendance  of  1,287  students  in  1892-'93— Officers,  106— Charles  Kendall 
Adams,  ll.  d..  President. 

Chapter  XV.— United  States  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  Agriculture  ant> 

THE  Mechanic  Arts— Concluded. 

Analysis  of  Chapter 659 

A  Group  of  New  Institutions  Created  by  the  Laws  op  1887  and  1890.  664-706 
Brief  summary  of  these  new  Laws — How  the  differing  conditions  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  new  States,  modify  the  new  institutions — Immediate  benefit 
to  these  young  communities  of  this  direct  aid  given  by  the  General  Grov- 
ernment  to  their  educational  interests. 

Arizona:  The  University  of,  Tucson,  Arizona 665 

Law  creating  University  passed  in  1885 — A  tract  of  forty  acres  on  high  ground 
near  Tucson,  secured  for  site— College  opened  October  1st,  1891— Resources 
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deriTed  from  U.  S.  Grants  and  Territorial  appropriations — Five  depart- 
ments, or  Colleges,  planned — ^Two,  Agriculture,  and  Mines,  opened  at  first — 
College  of  Agriculture  has  two  schools:  ** Agriculture"  and  **  Irrigation" — 
College  of  Mines  has  three  schools;  '*  Mines,"  '*  Engineering,"  **  Mathemat- 
ics"— CoUeges  of  ''Natural  Science"  and  of  "Letters"  have  been  since 
opened;  also  a  Preparatory  School  and  Schools  of  "Art"  and  of  *>  Busi- 
ness"— Fifteen  **  Schools"  already  establishe^l  in  1893 — "  Open  to  aU  quali- 
fied persons  of  either  sex " — No  tuition  fees  are  charged  except  in  schools 
of  "Art "  and  of  **  Business" — Drawing  in  all  its  branches  a  required  study — 
Total  attendance  for  1892-'93,  38— Teaching  force  of  8  Professors  and  4 
Instructors—Theodore  Bryant  Comstock,  D.  8.,  President. 

Idjlho:  University  of,  Moscow,  Idaho 666 

University  established  by  Territorial  Act,  January,  1889;  and  confirmed  in 
State  Constitution,  November,  1889 — Building  Fund  created  by  tax  levy — 
Building  ready  October,  1892 — A  liberal  and  comprehensive  organic  law 
defines  the  purpose  and  duties  of  the  State  University — Ample  authority 
given  by  this  law  to  meet  the  educational  demands  of  the  futiure  as  they 
may  arise — Institution  is  co-educational — Site  of  buildings  desirable — Five 
four  year  courses  of  Instruction  organized — Summary  of  these  courses- 
Drawing  a  required  study  in  all  except  the  Classical — Preparatory  course  of 
three  years  and  sub  Preparatory  class — Details  of  Preparatory  course — Atten- 
tion given  to  English  Literature — Drawing  recjuired  in  this  course — Api^eal 
to  prospective  students  quoted — Details  of  Courses  in  Drawing — College 
of  Agriculture — Summary  of  coui-sos  and  studies — Household  Science 
Course — ^Total  number  of  students  in  1892-93,  134 — College  Faculty  com- 
prises 12  Professors  and  Instructors,  3  of  whom  are  women — Faculty  of 
College  of  Agriculture  10.  Franklin  B.  Grault,  M.  s..  President  of  Univer- 
sity and  College  of  Agriculture. 

New  Mexico:  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Las  Cruces 
Dona  Ana  County,  New  Mexico 673 

In  view  of  the  passage  of  the  *'  Hatch  Act,"  Las  Cruces  College  was  incor- 
porated and  opened  for  students  in  September,  1888 — The  Legislature 
accepted  in  1889  the  conditions  of  the  Hatch  Act,  and  established  the  Agri- 
cultural College  incorporating  it  with  this  institution  and  placed  the  Experi- 
ment Station  in  connection  with  it — The  College  formally  opened  by  the 
Territorial  Authorities  March  11th,  1890 — A  tract  of  250  acres,  near  the 
town,  given  to  the  College  by  citizens  and  the  new  buildings  erected — 
Income  from  the  Morrill  Bill,  subsequently  given  to  the  college — Preparatory 
school  opened  and  college  courses  of  four  years  each  arranged — Spanish  Lan- 
guage a  prominent  study — Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  opened 
in  1891 — Five  courses  of  study  offered  for  1894 — One  in  "Agriculture,"  Three 
in  "Engineering,"  and  **A  Ladies  Course" — Five  alternative  courses 
offered  in  Mechanical  Engineering — A  large  building  erected  for  class 
rooms  and  public  assembly  hall — No  dormitories  or  boarding  houses — 
"Feed  rooms  and  horse  sheds"  provided  for  convenience  of  the  pupils, 
indicate  the  local  methods  of  travel — Citizens  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  three 
dollars  a  year;  students  not  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  pay  tuition  ffee  of  $50.00  a 
year— Total  attendance  for  1892-'93, 109— Teaching  Force  13  Professors  and 
Instructors — Hiram  Hadley,  a.  M.,  President. 

Oklahoma:  Agricultukal  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Payne 
CouNTT,  Oklahoma 676 

The  first  Legislature  of  this  new  Territory  accepted  the  conditions  of  the 
Supplementary  Morrill  Law  and,  by  act  of  December  22nd,  1890,  directed 
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the  establishment  of  this  college — In  March,  1893,  Bonds  were  authorized        | 
for  its  support  and^m  annual  tax  of  one-half  mill  cm  a  dollar  ordered—        I 
The  Experiment  Station,  also,  was  connected  with  the  Ck>llege--Student 
Labor  is  required — Drawing  is  taught  Sophomore  and  Junior  years— Total 
attendance  for  1898-*94,  182.    Faculty  numbers  9  Professors  and  Instruct- 
*    ors — R.  J.  Barker,  c.  s.,  President. 

Utah:  Agmcultural  College  of,  Logan,  Utah 677 

Ck>llege  organized  by  Legislature  March  8th,  1888 — Designated  to  receive  the 
income  accruing  from  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Laws  of  1862-1890  and  the  law 
of  1887  establishing  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations — Absolute  freedom  of 
College  from  political  or  sectarian  bias  guaranteed  by  section  10  of  the 
organic  law — Certain  studies  made  reqtiisite  by  the  law — Liberally  sup- 
ported by  Legislative  appropriations  in  addition  to  income  fr<Hn  U.  S. 
Grants — A  farm  of  100  acres — Beauty  of  situation  described — Main  Building 
described — Audience  room  wiU  hold  1600  persons — Buildings,  Library,  and 
equipment  in  each  of  the  five  departments  of  the  college,  ample  for  their 
needs — Play  ground  of  S|  acres  near  college— Five  r^ular  courses  and 
three  special  courses  provided;  also  Post  Graduate  courses  of  one  year  each 
in  Mechanical  and  Irrigation  Engineering — College  open  to  both  sexes- 
Girls  required  to  do  military  drill — Drawing  an  important  feature  in  all 
courses — Tuition  free — Annual  entrance  fee  of  five  dollars — ^Board  from 
12.00  to  8.50  per  week— Total  attendance  for  1898-'94,  861;  134  were  girls- 
Faculty  numbers  19  Professors  and  Instructors — Jeremiah  W.  Sanborn,  B.  s., 
President. 

Washington:   The  Washington  Agricultural  College  and   School  of 

Science,  Pullman,  Whitman   County,  Washington 680 

Admirable  situation  of  College — Legislature  in  1889  created  a  commission  to 
establish  a  State  College — Legislature  in  1891,  accepted  conditions  of  the 
two  later  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Laws — Wise  provision  for  future  growth  of 
the  College — Sources  of  Income — Munificent  U.  S.  land  endowment — 
Liberal  Appropriation  by  Legislature  in  1898 — Four  Courses  of  Study — 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Woodwork,  and  Forging  are  taught  in  Freshman 
Year — Regular  courses  of  four  years — Preparatory  course  of  two  years — 
Special  College  courses  without  degrees — Farm  of  200  acres — College 
Campus  of  80  acres  in  addition — College  Buildings— Total  attendance  for 
1892-93,  235. — Eleven  Professors  and  Instructors — Enoch  A.  Bryan,  M.  a.. 
President. 

Wyoming:  The  University  op,  Laramie,  Wyoming 682 

Authorized  by  Ninth  Territorial  Legislature  in  1886— Object  stated  in  law — 
State  tax  of  one  eighth  of  a  mill  for  its  support — Opened  Sept.  6th,  1887 — 
Ex  Governor  John  W.  Hoyt,  President  for  first  three  years — Designated  to 
receive  income  of  U.  S.  Grants,  by  the  First  State  Legislature,  January 
1891 — Faculty  then  increased  from  7  to  15  members — Six  Experiment  Farms 
established  in  different  places  in  the  State— University  Campus  contains 
twenty  acres  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Laramie  City — Handsome  Main  Build- 
ing of  sandstone  with  necessary  recitation  rooms  and  with  audience  room 
for  500  people — Farm  of  Agricultural  College,  two  miles  west  of  city — Suui- 
mary  of  Departments,  Schools,  and  Courses  of  Study — Normal  school — 
Agricultural  college— School  of  Mechanics  and  Manual  Training — School  of 
Irrigation  EIngineering— Drawing  a  required  study  in  all  courses,  except 
the  classical — Tuition  free  to  citizens — Total  attendance  1892-'93,  107 — ] 
feasors  and  Instructors  14— A.  A,  Johnson,  a.  x.,  D,  n.,  President. 
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IVDUSTKIAL  E]>UGATION  FOR  COLOBBD  STUDENTS 684-706 

The  New  InatitatioiiB  created  in  the  Southern  States  hy  the  provisions  of  the 
U.  S.  Law  of  1800. — These  Schools  and  Ck>Ueges  are  organized  largely  on 
the  lines  of  the  older  institutions  of  Hampton,  Aloom,  and  Claflin,  already 
described  in  this  volume  at  great  length. 

Alabama:  I^ate  CSolorbd  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Normal,  Ala- 
bama  684 

Organized  in  1875  at  Huntsville — In  1883,  the  teachers  contributed  half  their 
salaries  to  help  secure  a  permanent  home  for  the  school — ^Aided  by  **  Pea- 
body"  and  "Slater  *'  Funds,  and  by  gifts  from  friends,  the  effort  was  suc- 
cessful—In 1885,  Legislature  largely  increased  the  annual  appropriation — 
In  1891,  the  share  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  income  was  given  to  this  school — 
A  farm  of  182  acres  two  miles  from  town  was  secured  and  excellent  build- 
ings erected — ^Tuition  is  free — ^AU  living  expenses  are  supplied  for  seven 
dollars  per  month — Normal  course  of  three  years — Preparatory  course  of 
two  years — Drawing  in  Normal  course  one  term  in  each  of  the  first  two 
years — Normal  Department  Faculty  eleven— Summary  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zation—Three Industrial  Departments;  *' Mechanic  Arts,"  ''Agriculture,'* 
"Domestic  Science" — Industrial  Courses  are  very  practical — Summary  of 
Attendance— Totel  number  of  pui»ls  in  1898-'08,  35^— A  Total  teaching 
force  of  18  individual  Instructors— W.  H.  Council,  Principal 

Arkansas,  Branch  Normal  Colleqb  or  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Univer- 
sity, Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 687 

Established  by  law  of  1873 — Opened,  1875 — Object  to  train  teachers  for  colored 
schools  of  the  State — ^Fine  new  building  opened  in  1883 — Campus  of  20 
acres — State  students,  appointed  from  each  county  by  the  County  Court, 
entitled  to  free  tuition  for  four  years  on  payment  of  entrance  fee  of  five 
doUars— Board  in  private  families  costs  from  $8  to  $10.00  a  month— Pre- 
paratory School  Course  of  three  years — Drawing  a  required  study  for  first 
two  years— Department  of  Mechanic  Arts  added  to  comply  with  the  U.  S. 
Law  of  1890— Shops  opened  in  February,  1890 — Equipment — Shops  accom- 
modate 60  pupils  at  cmce — Summary  of  shop  courses — Mechanic  Arts 
ooorse— ICanual  Training  course — ^Total  attendance  1891-92,  238 — A  teach- 
ing force  of  four  Instructors— C.  V.  Kerr,  Superintendent  of  Mechanic 
Arts.    J.  C.  Corbin,  A.  M.,  Principal  at  Branch  College. 

Delaware:  State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Dover 689 

Situated  two  miles  north  of  Dover,  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres — Well 
equipped  for  teaching  Industrial  Arts — Five  Courses  of  Study  of  four  years 
each— Tuition  free  to  citizens;  ten  doUars  a  term  to  others— Board  two  dol- 
lars a  week— Total  attendance  for  1892-*93,  22— Number  of  Instructors,  d— 
Wesley  Webb,  M.  s.,  President. 

Florida:  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Students, 

Tallahassee,  Florida 690 

College  Established  by  the  Legislature  in  1887 — Located  in  Tallahassee  and 
given  annual  appropriation  of  $4,00(1— Opened  with  15  pupils — In  1891  was 
removed  to  a  farm  of  100  acres  on  the  edge  of  the  town — Designated  to 
receive  the  ihcome  from  U.  S.  Grant  of  1890— State  continues  former 
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This  Toltime  is,  in  fact,  but  a  continuation  of  Part  III;  issued  separately  for  con- 
venience in  binding — The  plan  and  contents  are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  first  chap- 
ter (see  pages  l-8>— Main  divisions  of  the  volume  indicated— The  Typical  Manual 
Training  Schools— Five  Leading  Technical  Mechanical  Schoold--Some  Trade 
Schools — ^The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Experimental  School  at  Mt.  Clare,  near  Baltimore, 
Md-— Finally  the  Schools  of  Science  and  Engineering  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges— ^These  two  volumes  continue  the  account  of  the  development  of  Industrial 
Art  Education  in  the  United  States — Brief  reference  to  Parts  I  and  II — Absence  of 
Art  Training  in  American  Educational  Institutions  prior  to  1870,  noted — Interest 
in  the  Fine  Arts  however  existed — Early  efforts  to  establish  Public  Art  Academies 
and  Art  Museums — Histories  of  these  early  undertakings  carefully  compiled  have 
been  long  waiting  for  issue  of  the  final  voliunes  of  this  Report — Public  Interest  in 
Art  Matters  largely  awakened  by  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  and  Columbia  Expo- 
sitions— Notable  increase  in  art  collections  of  Statuary  and  Paintings  since  1870 — 
Reference  to  two  Statistical  Tables  in  Part  I,  showing  early  poverty  of  collections 
c^  classic  art  casts  before,  and  remarkable  increase  in  such  collections  since,  the 
Centennial — The  Centennial  Exposition  first  gave  to  the  Public  some  comprehen- 
sion of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  artistic  manufactures  of  the  world — ^Wonder- 
ful increase  since  1876,  in  facilities  in  this  country,  for  obtaining  knowledge  of  art 
matters — ^Ability  and  Art  of  American  Architects  revealed  to  the  world  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Columbian  Exposition — This  excellence  of  the  architects  the  nor- 
mal result  of  special  professional  training — These  buildings  a  series  of  object  lessons 
on  the  value  of  definite  technical  education  in  a  profession — The  Permanent  build- 
ings of  The  Boston  Public  Library  and  The  National  Library  in  Washington,  are  the 
logical  outcome  of  this  definite  training — Reference  to  Hunt's  great  Paintings  in 
Legislative  Chamber  of  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y. — Suggestion  tliat  we  still  are 
living  in  the  Renaissance  which  began  four  centuries  ago— How  the  Renaissance 
arose— Modem  art  stimulated  by  recent  discoveries  of  the  art  works  of  the  Ancients, 
just  as  the  early  discoveries,  inspired  the  great  MedisBval  Masters — The  re-creation 
of  •*  The  Parthenon",  as  the  Art  Building  of  the  Nashville  Exposition  in  18»7— This 
u»  a  striking  illustration  of  the  potency  of  Classic  Art  in  influencing  the  Art  Ideals 
of  to-day — This  volume  largely  given  to  topics  of  Technical  Industrial  and  Scien- 
tific Training — Art  subjects,  however,  are  germane  to  each  volume  of  this  *'  Art 
and  Industry''  Report — Historic  works  of  Art  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C. — ^World  contests  for  Industrial  and  Commercial  Suprem- 
acy— Ordcsr  of  Chapters  and  Appendices  of  the  present  volume,  "Part  IV," 
given ;  and  contents  briefly  analyzed  and  described. 

The  present  volume,  '*Part  IV.,"  of  the  Special  Report  on  Indus- 
trial Art  Education  and  Fine  Art  Education  in  the  United  States, 
is,  in  fact,  simply  a  continuation  of  Part  III.,  the  volume  immediately 
preceding  it;  the  two  volumes  being  issued  separately  only  for  con- 
venience in  binding.  There  seems,  therefore,  little  need  of  repeating 
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the  statement  of  the  conditions  accompanying  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  this  Report;  since  these  have  already  been  given  in  the  pre- 
liminary pages  of  the  earlier  volumes  and  are  concisely  summarized 
in  the  Introduction  to  Part  III.  As  in  the  former  volumes  the  sev- 
eral '* introductions"  are  written  bv  Colonel  Clarke,  author  and 
editor  of  this  Report.  All  other  matter  printed  in  Long  Primer,  is 
also,  by  him. 

As  the  plan  and  contents  of  the  present  volume  are  briefly  set 
forth  in  the  opening  chapter — (see  pages  1-8)  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  here  the  details  of  the  classification  other  than  to  mention 
the  broad  divisions  of  the  volume.  Accounts  are  given  of  the  Typ- 
ical Manual  Training  Schools;  of  Five  leading  Technical  Mechanical 
Schools;  of  some  Trade  Schools;  of  a  most  interesting  educational 
experiment  undertaken  by  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R;  under  the  auspices  of 
President  Robert  Garrett,  in  1885-7;  and  of  the  Schools  of  Science 
and  Engineering  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
The  Mechanic  Arts.  No  attempt  is  made,  however,  to  give  a  com- 
plete view  of  these  latter  institutions;  the  accounts  of  these  Colleges 
are  limited  to  notices  of  those  departments  which  give  instruction  in 
Drawing  and  the  Industrial  Arts.* 

These  two  volumes  thus  continue  the  accounts  of  the  development 
of  Industrial  Art  Education,  begun  in  Part  I.,  by  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  the  study  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,  and 
continued  in  Part  11. ,  by  accounts  of  the  surprisingly  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Manual  Training,  as  a  part  of  public  school  education  in 
the  United  States.  A  phase  of  educational  activity  and  enthusiasm 
which,  for  a  season,  seemed  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  any  idea 
of  artistic  development;  and  to  substitute  for  the  aesthetic  culture 
of  the  youthful  mind,  simply  a  certain  amount  of  manual  dexterity 
in  the  manipulation  of  mere  mechanical  movements,  with  a  limited 
training  in  the  elements  of  common  industries.  All  of  these  practi- 
cal bits  of  manual  training  are  useful  in  their  turn  but  the  sum  of 
this  training  furnishes  but  a  pitiful  substitute,  as  an  element  of  edu- 
cation, for  that  aesthetic  Industrial  Art  Training  which  those  far- 
seeing  Educators,  Walter  Smith,  John  D.  Philbrick,  and  Charles  C. 
Perkins,  so  succcessfuUy  began  in  Boston  in  1870. 

At  that  era  it  was  evident  to  all  intelligent  observers  that  the  one 
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element  absolutely  lacking  in  all  American  Education  was  the 
iEsthetic!  Art  as  an  essential  feature  of  Education  was  unknown. 
It  is  true  that  the  Literary  Arts,  Poetry  and  Oratory,  received  some 
little  attention  in  the  higher  institutions,  and  that  instruction  in 
elementary  music  was  not  wholly  neglected  in  the  Public  Schools; 
but,  so  far  from  any  attempt  to  give  even  the  most  cursory  knowl- 
edge of  the  Graphic  and  Plastic  Arts,  being  made  generally  in  the 
higher  Ikiucational  Institutions  of  the  country,  they  were  simply 
ignored;  while  Esthetics,  were  only  thought  of  as  forming  a  subor- 
dinate branch  of  Metaphysics. 

This  absence  of  any  knowledge  of,  or  training  in,  the  Fine  Arts, 
held  true  in  all  American  public  educational  institutions;  from  the 
district  school  to  the  college.  There  were  then  no  true  Universities, 
though  several  small  but  ambitious  colleges  were  encumbered  by 
the  Qrandiose  Title. 

While  this  statement  as  to  the  absence  of  any  general  opportuni- 
ties for  seeing  examples  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  as  to  the  lack  of  any 
attempt  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  in 
the  public  schools  and  other  public  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  is  not  exaggerated ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the 
Fine  Arts  were  not  wholly  ignored  in  America ;  and  that,  as  early 
as  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  names  of  some  few  Amer- 
ican artists  were  known  to  the  world,  while  early  in  the  present 
century  efforts  were  made  by  a  few  people  of  culture  to  establish 
art  centres  in  several  of  our  cities.  Facts  relating  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  these  sjKjradic  efforts  to  form  Art  Academies,  and  public  Art 
Collections,  have  been  most  eagerly  sought  and  collected  for  the 
present  work.  These  interesting  histories  will  be  given  in  Parts  V. 
and  VI.  of  this  Report.  In  view  of  the  later  developments,  espe- 
cially of  the  growing  general  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  art 
matters  since  the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  Boston,  for  teaching 
elementary  drawing  in  the  public  schools ;  and  the  vastly  greater 
impulse  to  public  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  Art,  given,  in 
turn,  by  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  and  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tions, the  story  of  these  early  efforts  acquires  added  interest.  To 
the  self-denying  efforts  of  a  few  artists,  and  art  enthusiasts,  were 
suddenly  added  the  enthusiasm  and  the  active  support  of  an  awak- 
ened Public. 
In  view  of  the  many  collections  of  Casts  of  Antique  Sculpture, 
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and  of  the  private  and  public  Art  Galleries,  rich  in  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  leading  modern  artists  of  Europe,  and  America,  which, 
as  the  result  of  this  ** awakening",  are  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  in  this  year  1898;  and  of  the  special  art  classes  and  art 
schools  now  in  our  cities,  with  the  very  general  interest  shown  in 
the  literature  of  the  Arts,  and,  further,  in  view  of  the  present  easy 
access  by  the  public  to  the  before  mentioned  art  collections ;  the 
statement  concerning  the  scarcity,  in  America,  as  recently  as  in 
1870,  of  similar  opportunities,  would  seem  almost  incredible.     It  is, 
nevertheless,  the  fact  that,  at  that  date,  there  were  but  four  or  five 
small  collections  of  casts  of  classic  sculpture  in  the  whole  country. 
Boston,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  had 
each  a  few  examples  of  such  casts ;  but  all  the  casts  of  sculpture 
then  in  the  country,  both  in  public  and  private  possession,  would 
not  equal  in  numbers  or  value,  the  casts  now  possessed  by  the  lead- 
ing Art  Museum  in  any  one  of  these  cities ;  while  in  towns,  cities, 
and  colleges,  all  over  the  land,  are  to  be  found  valuable  and  inter- 
esting collections  of  casts  and  paintings. 

Two  statistical  Tables  in  Part  I.  of  this  Report,  show  clearly  the 
poverty  of  this  Nation  in  Public  Art  Collections,  and  in  opportuni- 
ties for  learning  of  Art,  as  recently  as  1873. 

There  were  then  but  eight  colleges  which  gave  any  instruction 
whatever  in  Art,  or  that  had  any  collections  of  Art  works;  "while 
there  were  but  five  public  Art  Museums  in  the  whole  land.  [See 
Tables  on  pages  502-507 ;  Part  I.  of  this  Report.] 

The  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  was  a  revela- 
tion to  the  American  people,  not  only  of  the  glory  of  the  Graphic 
and  Plastic  Arts,  as  shown  by  the  world's  great  living  artists,  sculp- 
tors and  painters;  but,  also,  of  the  variety  and  beauty  imparted 
to  articles  of  usefulness  and  ornament  by  the  wonderfully  artistic 
weavers,  potters,  and  metal-workers  of  the  Orient,  and  by  the  skilled 
art  workers  of  Europe. 

The  impulse  then  given  to  public  interest  in  Art,  in  America, 
may  perhaps  be  most  readily  realized  by  a  glance  at  the  Table  of 
Statistics  of  Institutions  giving  Art  Instruction,  and  of  the  public 
Art  Museums,  existing  in  the  United  States  in  1883,  given  in  Part  I. 
of  this  Report.  (See  Part  I.  pages  385-411.)  Thirty-seven  Institu- 
tions, which  give  some  form  of  Art  Instruction,  and  Thirty  Muse- 
ums  of  Art,  are  recorded  in  these  tables. — Certainly  a  remarkable 
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increase  in  the  opportunities  for  art  culture  provided  for  the  public, 
to  have  been  effected  in  the  short  time  of  ten  years ! 

The  increase  in  such  opportunities  since  1883,  by  the  opening  to 
the  public  of  similar  facilities  for  art  culture,  both  by  the  founding 
of  Public  Art  Galleries,  the  making  of  private  collections  of  art, 
and  the  general  dissemination  of  information  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  Arts,  by  the  Press,  and  by  lectures  and  addresses,  have  been 
no  less  remarkable,  stimulated  as  all  this  interest  has  been  by  the 
holding  of  the  Exhibition  in  Chicago,  in  1892-93,  for,  wonderful  as 
were  the  revelations  of  the  Centennial,  to  the  public  of  1876,  the 
marvellous  showing  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  or  World's  Fair, 
at  Chicago,  in  1892-93,  completely  overshadowed  them. 

In  this  later  Exhibition  of  the  World's  Industries  and  Arts,  was 
shown  not  only  the  striking  advances  made  since  1873,  by  all  the 
world,  in  every  field  of  Human  Activity,  Knowledge  and  Enterprise, 
in  Art  and   Industry;  but,  also,  more  impressive  if  possible, — at 
any  rate  more  significant  educationally, — than  these  myriad  treas- 
ures from   all  the  earth,  was  the  revelation   of  the   marvellous 
beauty  of  that  White  City  by  the  Inland  Sea;  with  its  classic  Peri- 
style, worthy  of  the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  Phidias;  its  lofty  pil- 
lared fronts  and  swelling  donees, — its  vast  palaces,  stretching  in 
seeming  endless  procession.    The  beautiful  treasure-houses  Amer- 
ica had  huilt  for  the  world's  richest  offerings!    These  stately  struc- 
tures, which  filled  every  beholder  with  wonder  and  delight,  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that,  in  the  intervening  years  following  the 
Centennial,  the  Young  Nation  of  the  West  had  given  birth  to  a  race 
of  great  Builders — Architects,  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Decorators, 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  world's  worthiest! 

As  the  American  Architects  had,  as  a  body,  early  undertaken  to 
secure  thorough  training  in  that  art,  for  the  young  men  aspiring  to 
enter  their  profession;  this  demonstration  of  the  grand  results  of 
thorough  artistic  training  in  Architecture  and  its  kindred  Arts,  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  triumphal  verdict  in  favor  of  definite  education, — 
of  special  training — in  Art,  as  well  as  in  Science,  or  in  the  so  called 
*' Learned  Professions." 

Thus,  i?vhile  these  temporary  buildings  by  their  variety,  fitness 
and  beauty  of  proportion,  won  the  admiration  of  all  beholders; 
they  were,  in  fact,  but  a  great  object  lesson,  illustrating  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale,  what  Education  in  Architecture,  Art,  and  Artistic  Decora- 
tion, could  effect. 
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The  noble  building  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  since  erected, 
and  the  stately  marble  palace  of  the  National  Library,  so  recently 
opened  in  Washington,  are  enduring  monuments;  showing  what  the 
art  of  American  Architects,  Builders,  Sculptors  and  Painters,  can 
accomplish,  in  these  closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  the 
construction  and  adornment  of  a  great  public  building. 

The  exterior  walls  and  sculptures  of  the  National  Library,  the 
interior  halls  and  gran*  stairways,  and,  above  all,  the  profusion,  vari- 
ety and  general  excellence  of  the  sculptured  and  pictorial  art  works 
enriching  walls  and  ceilings  within,  remind  us  that  we  are,  even  now, 
in  this  Nineteenth  Century,  living  in  the  years  of  that  '^  Renaissance" 
which  did  not  pass  away,  as  we  once  thought,  with  the  passing  of 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Da  Vinci,  and  their  Peers,  but  which  is  still  vital 
with  inspiration;  so  that  here,  on  this  to  them  unknown  continent, 
opportunities  are  beginning  for  the  future  Art  Masters  of  the  world. 
When  Hunt,  painted  his  two  great  allegorical  pictures  on  the  walls 
of  the  Legislative  Chamber  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany,  that 
great  artist  ^^builded  better  than  he  knew," — though  alasl  his  own 
works  so  quickly  passed, — for  by  that  single  precedent  he  opened  up 
all  wall  spaces  of  public  buildings  to  the  future  artists  of  America; 
so  that  hereafter,  in  this  land,  it  shall  be  held,  just  as  it  was  in 
Europe  centuries  ago,  that  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  all  palaces, 
churches,  and  other  public  buildings  are  to  be  considered  but  as 
the  durable  canvases  of  the  Painters. 

That  *' Re-birth"  of  the  Past,  which  came  with  the  discovery  of  a 
few  of  the  Art  wonders  of  Greece,  occurring  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  regaining  of  some  of  the  intellectual  glories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  the  unearthing  of  a  few  manuscripts ;  which  gave  to  us 
moderns  a  glimpse  of  their  glorious  intellectual  triumphs, — as  yet 
unsurpassed  and  seemingly  unsurpassable — gave  to  our  conception 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Human  Intellect  a  new  Ideal,  and  woke  the 
Worid  to  Life! 

What  the  wonders  of  the  Classic  Age,  in  Art  and  Literature,  must 
have  been,  we  can  faintly  imagine  contemplating  the  works  of  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  giants  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  who 
sprang  into  being  at  the  magic  call  of  a  few.  scattered  fragments  of 
the  words  and  works  of  the  Mightier  Ancients ;  just  as,  in  Holy 
Writ,  we  are  told  the  chance  touch  of  the  bones  of  the  Prophet 
Elisha,  woke  the  dead  to  life  1 
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So,  to  day,  as  Homer,  jEschylus,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  dominate  the  world  of  Letters  in  Poetry,  Eloquence  and  Phi- 
lasophy;  Phidias,  Ictinus,  Apelles,  and  their  compeers,  lead  the  wor- 
shipers of  Art. 

In  Art,  in  our  own  day,  have  been  repeated  similar  discoveries  to 
those  which  in  Literature,  four  centuries  ago,  aroused  to  new  activi- 
ties the  mind  of  Europe;  for  the  revelations  of  Etruscan  tombs, 
the  patient  explorations  by  Layard,  Schliemann  and  Di  Cesnola,  the 
unearthing  of  the  terra  cotta  figurines  in  Tanagra,  the  later  work 
by  English  and  American  enthusiastic  scholars  in  Greece,  in  these 
very  days,  have  brought  home,  to  us  modems  a  comprehension  of 
the  vitality  of  classic  art,  which,  contrary  to  our  earlier  impres- 
sions, we  now  find  to  have  been  busied  not  only  with  the  ideal 
images  of  the  Olympian  Divinities,  but  also,  with  the  every  day 
life  of  the  people,  all  testifying  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Human 
Race;  for,  quickened   by  the  life-giving  touch  of  tlieir  artists  in 
those  far  off  centuries,  the  little  figurines  of  the  graceful  maidens 
of  Tanagra,  reveal,  in  their  unconscious  attitudes,  the  same  love  of 
dress,  the  same  delight  in  free  movement  and  flowing  robes,  in  short, 
the  same  irrepressible  joy  in  Life,  and  the  same  marvelous  beauty 
of  youth,  which  meets  us  to-day  on  every  hand,  a-foot  or  a- wheel, 
in  the  blushing  maidens  of  16  years  in  this  fair  land,  the  unknown 
**  Ultima  Thule"  of  the  Ancients!    So  Past  and  Present  meet  and 
blend,  t<aking  no  thought  of  the  thousand  intervening  years.     Here 
to-day,  the   Thought,  the  Art,  of    Athens  and  Rome,  shape    our 
thoughts  and  arts;  so  that  we,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  the 
children  of  that  elder  civilization. 

The  most  recent  illustration  of  this  influence  of  classic  examples 
upon  our  modern  American  art  ideals,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  occurs  among  the  Buildings  of  the  Exposition  held  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  in  this  summer  of  1897 — where  the  crowning  archi- 
tectural  charm  is  found  in  the  striking  restoration  of  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens,  which  is  the  model  taken  for  the  Art  Building  of  the  Ex- 
position. This  reproduction  is  spoken  of  as  full  of  grandeur  and 
beautv. 

It  is  also  remarked  that  the  Government  Building  erected  for 
showing  the  Governmental  Exhibits,  has,  fortunately,  been  mod- 
elled after  the  Chicago  Exhibition  Art  Building;  so  that,  instead  of 
being  externally,  as  was  the  one  at  Chicago,  a  hideous  enormity,  in 
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The  noble  builrH-  .,-,<>-'*'•**     .^ /i,—thm  copy,  in 

a°d  the  .,.,    '  '^'i.^^  y^'^^'f^  Richard  M.  Hunt, 

opened  ^ .  ,.^  '' '  .««^<'V«'  ''f?;<  of  harmony  even  when 

art  of  ^ ..   -V  '  f^^nfi"      ..^,  /*  ^  ;^Downed  chef  d'oenvre  of 

accoT  ..  •"J/ft/Z/./^/tii,  ibe  ^'"^ 

''°°  .v.«<.--'''";%;V/«^      ,    ^  ^y^iced  in,  because  it  began  to  seem 

A-r/W-*      /;  (!A*  '""'*     nwnJ  '"  °"'"  ™o*^®™  cities,  all  ideas  of 
TJ""  'y^tbe  stT^       ast,  perforce,  be  wholly  subordinated  to 
^*''  "/«  A'**'^*"'*-«rapon  stories,  till  the  builders  seemed  to 

i^ve  no  n^^^  ^^^  ^^^y  storied  buildings  has  had  a  most  unf ortu- 
fiiis  epi<^^^^^  ^^  instances,  in  degrading  the  architectural  aspect 

^Ider  cities. 


ir 


^    X  2*12  many  -  i        r 

„iite  enec^*  perhaps,  some  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 

^f  our  ^^^^^^1  ^yii^  are  to  be  found  in  the  City  of  New  York;  where 

this  i»^^^^j^^^^tiful  old    familiar    land-mark    of    Trinity  Church 

the  ^^®        ^^j^  eliminated  from  the  once  attractive  view  of  the 

Steep   '  ^^^  j^^  ^^^  g^y      jj^  addition  to  this  misfortune,  must  be 

^         ed  the  recent  belittling  of  that  charming  example  of  palace 

'^^h'tecture,  the  New  York  City  Hall,  formerly  so  well  shown, 

nding  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ample  open  square  given  to  it  in  the  heart 

f  the  town;  now,  seeming  as  if  at  the  bottom  of  some  mountain 

valley,  towered  over  by  the  clustering  clifif-like  business  buildings 

that  crowd  about  the  Square,  shutting  out  all  view  save  of  their  own 

precipitous  walls. 

In  Washington,  an  impertinent  modern  apartment  house,  tower- 
ing in  ap})arent  emulation  of  the  Washington  Monument,  obtrudes 
its  awkward  outlines  and  gigantic  bulk,  in  every  possible  view  of 
the  Capit^U  Gity,  once  so  beautiful  as  seen  from  every  point  of  van- 
tage, and  uglifies  it  all. 

In  some,  at  least,  of  the  cities  of  Elurope,  the  observer  can  hardly 
fail  .to  notice  that,  while  the  residences  and  business  buildings  in  the 
strtH^ts  o{  the  city  may  make  no  pretence  to  any  display  of  archi- 
teotuiv, — i>f  ton  lH>ing  noticeable  rather  by  reason  of  excessive  plain- 
ness cniv  hiks  btvn  taken  to  secure  for  the  iniblic  buildings  of  Church, 
or  State,— the  Cathedral  and  the  Civic  Palace, — ample  Space :  where 
no  private  envtions  tnnild  ever  destroy  the  harmony  of  proportion, 
or  imiviir  the  true  architei^tural  effect  of  the  building. 

lu  tins  eoxiutrv,  notablv  in  the  >*erv  instance  of  the  New  York 
^  *^y  Hall,  tlu^  effiM^t  was  supiH>seiily  secured  by  the  generation  who 
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buUt  it :  only  to  be  thrown  away  by  a  later  generation  of  ignoble,  or 
careless,  snccessors. 

In  the  situation  of  the  Capitol  Building  of  the  United  States,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  those  of  the  State  Capitol  buildings  in 
Albany,  New  York;  in  Boston,  Massachusetts;  in  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut; in  Nashville,  Tennessee;  and  in  many  another  State  Capital, 
the  sites  are  commanding. 

It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  in  the  choice  of  the  situation  of  the  new 
buildings  of  Columbia  College,  and  the  new  Cathedral,  in  Morning- 
side  Heights,  New  York,  the  relative  position  of  those  several 
buildings  have  been  so  chosen  as  to  be  architecturally  isolated;  so 
that  no  such  misfortunes  can  affect  them,  as  have  recently  relegated 
Trinity  Church,  and  the  City  Hall,  to  comparative  obscurity. 

If,  hereafter,  American  towns  and  cities,  take  pains  to  secure 
ample  room  and  effective  i)osition  for  their  chief  architectural  build- 
ings, the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  humiliating  experience,  archi- 
tecturally, of  New  York  City,  may  not  be  without  compensation. 

In  a  Republic,  it  seems  eminently  wise  that  the  powerful  effects  of 
Great  Architecture  should  be  reserved  for  the  Public  Buildings  of 
Church  and  State,  rather  than  be  lavished  on  the  comparatively 
humble  dwellings  of  private  citizens,  however  wealthy,  or  person- 
ally powerful,  they  may  chance  to  be;  for  the  individual  passes,  but 
the  State  remains. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where,  fortunately,  there  is  no  hereditary 
class,  it  is  absolutely  wasteful  for  any  private  citizens  to  build  pal- 
aces for  their  residences,  only  to  leave  them  to  be  enjoyed  by  stran- 
gers; as  has  been,  and  seemingly  must  continue  to  be,  the  history  of 
many  of  the  costly  private  dwellings  built  by  ostentatious  million- 
aires in  the  United  States,  during  the  past  few  decades. 

It  is  well  that  this  should  be  so.  Great  Art  is  for  All  the  People 
and  can  no  more  be -limited  to  a  few,  than  can  the  blessed  sunlight; 
which  floods  alike  the  hut  of  the  hind,  and  the  palace  of  the  noble. 

The  present  volume  of  this  Report,  as  well  as  the  one  immediately 
preceding,  is  mainly  given  rather  to  a  consideration  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  in  these  United  States,  for  acquiring  Technical 
Industrial  and  Scientific  Training,  than  to  the  facilities  for  acquiring 
knowledge  of,  and  skill  in,  the  so  called  Fine  Arts ;  though,  in  view 
of  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  Industrial  and 
Fine  Arts,  and  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  Elementary  Training  is 
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essentially  the  same  in  both,  the  consideration  of  either  is  in  place 
in  each  and  every  volume  of  this  Report ;  though  the  given  volume 
may  be  mostly  occupied  with  the  other.  It  is  with  this  thought 
that  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  given  to  the  brief  summary  of 
the  recent  remarkable  development  of  the  Fine  and  Decorative  Arts, 
in  connection  with  the  forward  movement  in  the  Architecture  of 
Public  Buildings;  so  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  recently  erected 
Library  Buildings,  in  Boston  and  Washington.  The  just  completed 
building  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  though  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  the  others,  and,  in  further  contrast,  making  larger  use  of 
merely  decorative  marbles  in  wall  surfaces  than  of  the  work  of  the 
artist  painters ;  is,  nevertheless,  unmistakably  of  the  Renaissance 
Period. 

The  wonderful  wealth  in  decorative  carvings  and  grandiose  stair- 
ways in  the  as  yet  uncompleted  State  Capitol  at  Albany,  sug- 
gests some  of  the  undesirable  features  of  the  later  Renaissance,  in 
which,  in  the  interiors,  costliness  of  material  and  work,  seemed  to 
take  the  place  of  artistic  inspiration;  while  the  ostentatious  piling 
up  of  costly  stone  exteriors,  suffocated  all  efforts  of  living  Art.  A 
heathen  apotheosis  of  mere  material  wealth,  against  which  Gothic 
Art  was  a  religious  protest;  and  concerning  which,  John  Ruskiu, 
has  so  earnestly  and  eloquently  warned  the  men  of  his  own  day. 
Coldly  inhuman,  these  towering  piles  of  quarried  stone  frowning 
above  our  City  streets,  seem  as  menacing  as  hostile  fortresses. 

The  grand  marble  stairway,  of  the  Capitol  Building  in  Albany^ 
designed  by  Richardson,  and  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  example  of  elaborate  carved  work  in  the  country,  which 
has  taken  more  than  twelve  years  in  its  construction,  seems  to 
repeat,  in  the  lavish  profusion  of  its  carving,  something  of   the 
extravagance  of  the  later  Renaissance.     It  is  due,  however,  to  the 
architects  of  this  great  building, — Messrs.  Fuller,  Eidlitez,  and  H.  H. 
Richardson,  to  state  that  its  exterior  in  no  wise  recalls  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  ostentatious  buildings  referred  to;  while  it  is  well 
to  remember  that,  if  anywhere,  profusion  of  art  decoration  is  fitly 
employed,  it  is  in  enriching  and  dignifying  the  important  public 
buildings  designed  for  the  uses  of  the  people.     In  considering  this 
particular  People's  palace,  all  who  love  Art,  must  ever  remember 
that  it  was  in  this  building,  as  has  already  been  here  stated,  that 
William  M.  Hunt,  the  great  Painter,  set  to  the  American  Artists 
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and  Builders  of  our  time,  the  striking  lesson  of  noble  Art  Decora- 
tion so  fortunately  followed  in  the  great  Public  Library  Buildings 
jnst  completed. 

In  the  zeal  of  this  new  awakening  on  the  part  of  American 
Architects  and  their  employers,  to  a  practical  recognition  of  the 
value  of  Art  in  the  decoration  of   the  interior  wall  surfaces  of 
public  buildings, — the   most  recent   examples   of   which   I   have 
instanced, — ^it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  decades  before  these 
later  building  were  planned,  those  who  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  grand  building  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  in  Washington, 
had  freely  availed    themselves  of   the  works    of    the  American 
Painters  of  their  day,  beginning  as  early  as  1837,  to  illustrate 
memorable  and  pivotal  events  in  the  history  of  the  Republic;  so 
that,  on  entering  the  grand  Rotunda,  the  visitors  found  themselves 
encircled  by  a  series  of  large  historical  paintings,  of  a  size  in  har- 
mony with  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  encircling  walls  which 
supported  the  upspringing  arches  of  the  crowning  Dome;  while  in 
the  Dome  itself,  in  a  blaze  of  Allegory,  dear  to  the  heart  of  Italy, 
was  given  the  Italian  Artist's  conception  both  of  the  great  Powers 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  People,  and,  though  diplomatically 
disguised  in  appellation,  a  glimpse  of  the  crowning  triumph  of  the 
Nation  in  its  latest  terrible  struggle  for  existence.     From  the  land- 
ing of  Columbus  to  the  coming  of  Lincoln, — he  who  runs  may  read; 
in  the  Paintings,  the  Bas-reliefs  and  the  encircling  Frieze,  **  in  tern- 
/>e/*a," — (though  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  artistic  excellence 
of  the  relievos  and  the  frieze) — the  dramatic  events  of  the  Centuries 
which  have  resulted  in  giving  to  the  world,  the  Republic  of  these 
United  States  of  America. 

Our  Legislators,  called  not  only  on  the  Painters,  but  also  sum- 
moned the  Sculptors,  to  the  adornment  of  this,  the  chief  building 
of  their  Country,  and  gradually,  important  works  by  Greenough, 
Powers,  Crawford,  and  Rogers,  were  secured.  In  addition  to  these 
works  by  native  artists,  the  services  of  Italian  artists,  as  decorators, 
^ere  largely  availed  of  in  the  halls,  galleries  and  committee 
rfjoms,  of  the  building;  while  in  the  wings,  occupied  respectively, 
t»y  the  Legislative  Chambers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  later  American  Artists  have  added  many  fine  works 
Mnstrating  the  history,  or  the  scenery,  of  the  Country. 
It  has  been  a  fashion  with  many  writers,  posing  as  art-critics,  to 
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speak  contemptuously  of  the  historical  paintings  in  the  Rotunda. 
However  true  their  criticism  may  have  been,  if  comparison  of  these 
paintings  with  the  chef  d'oeuvres  of  the  worlds  great  Artists,— 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  Velasquez,  Rubens,  and  other  Great 
Art  Masters  in  Historical  Painting,  either  in  their  conception  of  the 
subject  or  mastery  of  technique,  are  concerned;  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, in  endeavoring  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  art  work  to  the 
country,  that,  a  half  century  or  more  ago,  few  American  citizens 
who  entered  that  building  had  ever  before  had  the  opportunity  to 
look  upon  a  fine  work  of  art  of  any  kind.  It  followed,  therefore, 
that  the  sight  of  that  grand  Rotunda,  with  its  uplifting  Dome, 
its  great  Paintings,  was  an  event  never  to  be  forgotten;  and  the 
grandeur  and  inspiration  of  the  scene  gave  to  many  their  first  reali- 
zation of  the  meaning,  the  power,  and  the  possibilities  of  Art. 

There  have  been  American  Artists,  before  and  since  these  works 
were  painted,  who  justly  rank  as  artists  far  in  advance  of  Trumbull, 
(thougli  few  have  left  works  which  can  surpass  in  brilliancy  his 
small  jewel-like  originals  of  these  large  paintings,  long  the  pride 
of  the  Yale  College  Art  Gallery)  Weir,  Chapman,  Vanderlyn,  and 
Powell,  the  painters  of  the  works  in  the  Rotunda;  but  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether,  before  1870,  any  other  American  Artists 
have  given  to  so  many  of  their  fellow  countrymen  their  first  appre- 
ciation of  something  of  the  glory  of  Art! 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Legislators  who  authorised  and 
the  Artists  who  executed  those  works. 

Nor,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  the  art  adornments  of  this,  the  noblest 
Legislative  building  in  the  world,  inferior  to  those  of  similar  mod- 
ern public  buildings  in  European  Countries.     Art  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  so  far  as  shown  in  statuary  on  the  exte- 
rior of  buildings,  was  in  no  wise  generially  superior  to  the  gran- 
diose sculptures  by  Persico,  which  stand  in  the  East  Portico  of  the 
Rotunda;  while  the  group  by  Greenough,  is  far  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary statuary  of  that  day.     Nor,  in  painting,  was  Trumbull,  so 
greatly  inferior  to  his  Master;  West!    In  fact,  the  era  of  the  Reign 
of  the  Fourth  George  of  England,  was,  nowhere  in  Europe,  memora- 
ble as  illustrating  the  highest  ideals  of  Art.     Early  in  this  century 
America  had  in  AUston,  and  Stuart,  Art  Masters  equal  to  their  con- 
temporaries of  any  other  nations. 

In  view  of  this  long-continued  example  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
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artistic  use  of  interior  wall  surfaces^  as  shovm  by  the  pictorial  illus- 
trations, in  the  Rotunda,  of  the  history  of  the  country,  by  well-known 
Artists;  and,  also,  by  decorative  paintings  on  ipinor  wall  spaces, 
wMch  adorn  the  interiors  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  building;  the  fact 
of  the  almost  entire  absence  throughout  this  period  of  similar  wall 
paintings  and  decorations  in  other  civic  public  buildings  in  the  land, 
as  well  as  in  churches,  and  private  dwellings,  so  that  the  paintings 
by  Hunt,  in  the  State  House,  at  Albany,  can  be  accurately  designated 
as  marking  the  definite  beginning  of  the  present  era  of  the  general 
artistic  interior  decoration  of  buildings,  civic  and  religious,  public 
and  private; — furnishes  a  convincing  proof  of  the  utter  lack,  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  of  any  general  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Art  in  its  application  to  the  build- 
ings, and  the  furnishings,  of  life,  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876. 

It  may  well  be  urged  that,  up  to  that  time,  this  busy  x)eople  were 
too  fully  occupied  in  completing  the  physical  conquest  of  a  vast  ter- 
ritory, in  subduing  forests,  bridging  streams  and  opening  virgin 
prairies  to  cultivation;  in  providing  for  the  transportation,  the  hous- 
ing, and  feeding  of  the  ever  surging  incoming  tides  of  eager  emi- 
grants; were  in  short  too  busy  in  their  imperative  task  of  making 
History;  to  find  time,  or  thought,  for  its  artistic  record!    When,  at 
last,  they  found  time  to  pause  and  study  the  lessons  of  the  Centennial, 
they  proved  apt  students;  as  the  Columbian  Exposition  has  shown! 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  later  surprising   and   artistic  evolu- 
tion of  the  Ajnerican  people,  so  wide  spread  and  rapid  has  been 
the  development  of  Technical  Training  in  its  application  to  Indus- 
trial and  Fine  Art  Manufactures  throughout  the  leading  countries 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  also,  though  begun  later,  in  Qreat 
Britain,  that,  although  the  development  in  elementary  artistic  train- 
ing and  in  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  advanced  instruction  in 
these  arts,  in  the  United  States,  has  been  wonderfully  increased 
Mnce  the  beginning  in  Boston,  in  1870,  of  the  movement  for  school 
instruction  in  Drawing,  and  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  in  1876;  still,  in  the  opportunities  offered  for 
the  training  of  skilled  youthful  workers  in  the  industries  of  applied 
art,  the  United  States,  to  day, — in  view  of  the  persistent  efforts  and 
great  advances  made  during  the  past  twenty  years,  by  European 
conntries,  in  providing  such  educational  facilities, — are,  relatively, 
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hardly  in  any  better  position  to  contest  successfully  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  trained  workers  of  Europe,  than  they  were  in  1870. 

Nevertheless  the,  efforts  made  in  this  country  by  leading  educa- 
tors, and  by  liberal  patrons  of  artistic  and  technical  education,  have 
been  notable,  and  most  worthy  of  honor;  while  the  great  advance 
since  the  Centennial,  as  shown  in  the  art  qualities  of  American 
manufactures,  in  furniture,  in  jewelry,  in  glass,  in  art-fabrics  in 
silk,  in  woolen  and  in  cotton,  as  well  as  in  Architecture,  and  in  all 
material  pertaining  to  the  Decorative  Arts,  has  been  simply  mar- 
vellous. 

So  far,  also,  as  aflFording  requisite  opportunities  for  acquiring 
thorough  training  in  the  Fine  Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  the  few  Art  Schools  in  the  United  States,  compare 
most  favorably  with  those  of  the  older  countries ;  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  essential, — though  it  may  often  be,  for  other  reasons,  desir- 
able,— for  the  ambitious  young  painter,  sculptor,  or  architect,  to 
exile  himself  in  order  to  obtain  needed  opportunities  for  instruction 
in  those  several  arts.     Nor  are  our  leading  Technical  Schools  of 
Science,  inferior  in  equipment,  or  in  quality  of  instruction;  to  the 
similar  schools  in  Europe.     These  schools  in  the  United  States  are, 
however,  so  few  in  number  in  proportion  to  our  increasing  popula- 
tion, as  compared  to  the  number  and  variety  of  those  offered  to  the 
citizens  of  the  leading  Art  Industrial  European  Countries  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Belgium  and  France, — not  to  mention  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Italy  and  Russia, — that  the  inadequacy  in  num- 
bers of  our  schools  for  training  the  Captains  of  Industry,  not  to 
mention  those  merely  technical  trade  schools  designed  for  creating 
a  force  of  trained  workers, — impresses  itself  painfully  upon  the 
investigator  in  these  fields. 

With  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  forces  of  Nature  acquired 
by  the  patient  investigations  continually  carried  on  by  Scientists  of 
every  class: — in  Chemistry,  in  Geology,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  in 
Mining,  both  in  the  methods  of  mechanical  operations,  and  in  the 
reduction  of  ores;  in  short,  in  the  general  application  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Science  throughout  the  various  realms  of  Nature,  to  the 
needs  of  Man,  which  so  constantly  revolutionize  former  methods 
and  create  ever  new  demands;  for  example  in  the  endeavor  to  secure 
the  economic  production  of  electricity  and  to  contrive  the  best 
methods  for  its  application  to  human  uses — ^not  to  speak  of  the 
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similar  needs  in  other  fields;  the  demand  on  the  community  for  the 
fouuding  of  institutions  forgiving  thorough  training  in  these  latest 
discoveries  of  Science,  is  imperative. 

In  all  these  ever  recurring  demands  for  the  invention  and  appli- 
cation of  methods  by  which  to  make  these  discoveries  of  Science 
available  in  the  industries  of  life,  a  knowledge  of,  and  practical 
facility,  in  the  art  of  "Mechanical  Drawing"  becomes  absolutely 
indispensable;  consequently,  this  elementary  branch  of  industrial 
art  clearly  forms  an  essential  factor  in  modem  industrial  education, 
and,  of  necessity,  holds  place  in  all  the  elementary  and  higher 
Schools  of  Technology;  hence,  though  its  relation  to  the  so  called 
''High  Arts,"  may  at  times  seem  somewhat  remote,  its  claim  to  a 
place  in  this  Beport  on  Art  and  Industry,  is  unquestionable. 

Even  in  so  large  a  work  as  the  present  Report,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  an  extended  description,  in  detail,  of  the  several  schools 
included  in  its  survey;  so  that  the  accounts  here  given  must  needs 
be  limited  to  those  departments,  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
and  other  Institutions,  in  which  Industrial  Drawing,  Mechanical 
and  other,  is  taught;  these  accounts  could  not  with  propriety  be 
omitted  and  to  them  the  present  volume  is  mostly  given.  Full 
accounts  of  tliese  U.  S.  Colleges,  in  all  their  departments,  are  given 
in  other  publications  of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  as  well 
as  in  the  catalogues  of  each  institution;  so  that  those  wishing  fuller 
information  concerning  the  several  institutions  can  readily  find 
access  to  the  original  sources. 

In  the  Appendices  to  each  of  the  previous  volumes  of  this  Report, 
accounts  are  ^ven  of  many  of  the  Technical  Schools,  provided  for 
giving  instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Industries,  in  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Europe ;  with  some  account  of  the  Methods  adopted  by  the 
Several  Governments  for  promoting  such  Elementary  and  advanced 
Technical  Training. 

These  Accounts  and  Official  Reports,  show  how  earnest  and  con  tin- 
nous  have  been  the  efforts  in  these  countries  to  train  their  citizens 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
'ILscoveries  of  the  Scientific  Investigators  as  they  occur. 

In  Part  I.,  much  space  was  given  to  a  showing  of  the  methods 
made  use  of  in  Great  Britain ;  while  copious  excerpts,  giving  a  con- 
cise summary  of  their  contents,  were  given  from  the  Thirtieth, 
Thirty  First,  and  Thirty  Second,  Annual  "Reports  of  the  Science 
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and  Art  Department."    1882-1885.     (See  Part  I.  Appendix  F.  pages 
709-793.) 

As  already  clearly  set  forth,  much  of  the  material  comprised  in 
these  two  latest  volumes  of  this  Report  on  Art  and  Industry, — **  Parts 
III.  and  IV." — had  been  long  ready  for  publication;  and  it  was  in 
order  to  bring  the  account  of  the  movement  in  the  United  States, 
down  to  the  present  time,  that  the  final  comprehensive  Appendix 
W.  (pages  903-1116)  was  added  to  volume  III.  As  these  two  vol- 
umes are  to  appear  almost  simultaneously,  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  include  all  this  material  essential  to  an  intelligent  view  of  the 
present  status  of  Industrial  Art  Education  in  the  United  States,  in 
Part  III. ;  and  not  to  add  this  material  to  the  Appendices  of  Part  IV.* 

It  happens,  however,  that  just  as  the  present  volume  is  about  to 
go  to  press,  the  Forty  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department 

*  The  issue  of  Volume  2,  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1895-'96,  at  this  time,  (November,  1897)  permits  reference  here  to  severa 
articles  in  that  volume  likely  to  be  valued  by  those  interested  in  the  topics  treated 
in  this  Special  Report  on  Art  and  Industry. 

The  articles  furnished  by  the  Specialists  of  the  Bureau  to  these  Annual  Reports, 
in  which  the  current  statistics  of  the  several  institutions  are  collated;  v^ll  be  found 
of  value,  as  showing  the  development  and  contemporary  condition  of  various  edu- 
cational experiments,  as  well  as  the  status  of  long  established  methods  and  schools. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Ck)mmis8ioner  of  Education,  owing  to  their  fre- 
quency of  publication,  and  their  accessibility  due  to  their  larger  editions,  effectu- 
ally supplement,  and  give  additional  value  to,  the  occasional  Special  Reports  issued 
by  the  Bureau,  by  bringing  the  several  histories  contained  in  the  latter,  down  to 
the  date  of  the  Annual  Issues;  and  are,  therefore,  of  value  to  the  student  of  the  par 
ticular  topics  treated  in  these  Special  Reports.  In  the  present  work,  the  author  has 
sought,  in  each  volume,  to  include  the  latest  information  possible;  and,  also,  to 
indicate  the  purpose  of  the  whole  work,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have 
access  to  all  the  **  Parts"  of  this  particular  Report,  or  to  the  volumes  of  the  Anniinl 
Reports.  The  statistics  of  the  latter,  however,  should  be  consulted  by  those  who 
desire  the  fullest  and  latest  information. 

In  this  latest  volume  of  the  Annual  Reports  (Vol.  2,  of  1895-'96)  just  referred  to. 
Chapter  XXI,  on  ^*  Manual  and  Industrial  Educational  Institutions,"  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  C.  Boy  kin;  Chapter  XXV,  on  **  Industrial  Education  in  Central  Europe;  '* 
Chapter  XXVII,  on  **U.  S.  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  cjoin- 
piled  by  Mr.  Wellford  Addis;  Chapter  XXIX,  on  "  Ciurent  Discussions;"  in  which 
several  well-known  authorities  on  Art  and  Industry  take  part;  and  Chapter  XXXI, 
on  "Art  Decoration  in  School  Houses; "  compiled  by  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  will  be 
found  of  value  and  interest,  and  are  commended  to  the  readers  of  the  present 
Special  Report.  L  E.  C. 
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of  Science  and  Art,  for  1896,  (London  1897,)  is  received.  As  a  some- 
what exhaustive  summary  of  the  various  Gk>vemmental  Schools, 
Museums,  and  methods  of  aiding  private  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
has  already  been  given  in  Part  I.  of  the  present  Art  and  Indiistry 
Report,  further  space  cannot  be  here  given  to  these  details.  This 
.  44th  Report,  however,  contains  an  important  Special  Report  on  the 
latest  development  of  Technical  Education  in  Qermany,  made  by 
a  board  of  Commissioners,  comprising  some  of  the  leading  English 
Authorities  on  Technical  Education ;  which  so  fully  confirms  the 
statement  just  made,  in  this  ^' Introduction",  concerning  the  greater 
relative  activity, — as  compared  with  the  United  States, — of  the  lead- 
ing Eurox)ean  Countries,  in  the  promotion  of  such  special  training, 
that  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  include  it  in  the  additional  Appen- 
dix **C  C.,^  to  this  volume.  It  seems  to  show,  also,  that  during 
the  past  decade,  these  European  Nations  have  not  slackened  in  their 
educational  activities  in  these  practical  directions. 

The  papers  in  the  other  Appendices,  which  relate  to  the  English 
Educational  Efforts,  bear  date,  some  of  them,  of  ten  years  previous; 
they  show  that,  at  that  time,  the  leading  educators  of  England,  were 
fuUy  awake  to  the  value  of  the  definite  technical  industrial  artistic 
training  of  their  people. 

The  growing  competition  of  German  Manufacturers  with  those  of 
Great  Britain,  during  the  last  decade,  has  stimulated  increased  inter- 
est in  this  phase  of  Education;  for  the  words  ''Made  in  Germany," 
-whicli  the  law  compels  to  appear  on  all  such  goods,  have  revealed  to 
the  British  public  the  dangerous  inroads  made  by  German  manu- 
facturers on  the  home  market  in  England. 

In  view  of  this  condition  in  the  English  Markets,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  world-contest  now  waging  for  commercial  supremacy, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  no  less  concerned  to  know  what 
other  Nations  are  doing  in  relation  to  this  matter  of  definite  t.echni- 
cal  education,  than  they  are  anxious  to  be  informed  of  the  efforts 
made  by  Great  Britain.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  this  authoritative 
expert  Report  on  German  Technical  Industrial  and  Artistic  Educa- 
tion, is  here  introduced,  and  earnestly  commended,  to  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  American  Educators,  Manufacturers,  and  States- 
men. 

ART — VOL  4 IV 


I-  INTRODUCTION. 

ORDER   OF  CHAPTERS  AND   APPENDICES. 

This  volume  comprises  a  brief  Introduction — Fourteen  Chapters 
descriptive  of  the  Institutions  affording  Technical  Training;  and  a 
series  of  six  Appendices,  Lettered  from  ^'X"  to  "C  C"  inclusive, 

containing  various  papers,  addresses,  and  reports,  relating  to  Tech- 

* 

nical  Industrial  Training  in  the  United  States,  and  in  several  of  the 
Countries  of  Europe. 

Chapter  I.,  (pages  3-8)  is  introductory,  giving  a  general  view  of 
the  plan  of  the  voFume  with  an  analysis  of  its  contents,  and  defining 
the  several  groups  of  schools,  into  which  the  various  Institutions 
in  the  United  States  devoted  to  Technical  Industrial  Education  may 
be  divided. 

Chapter  II.,  (pages  9-78)  Treats  of  the  ''Primary  Group," — The 
Manual  Training  Schools  proper.  The  two  pioneer  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, and  St.  Louis,  The  Spring  Garden  Institute,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  are  the  schools  described. 

Chapter  III.,  (pages  79-106)  Describes  the  instruction  in  Manual 
Training  and  in  Drawing,  given  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  and  in  the 
Colleges,  of  the  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  A  con- 
cise statement  is  also  given  of  the  founding  of  this  noble  benefaction 
by  the  late  Mr.  Tulane,  of  the  part  taken  by  the  late  Hon.  Randall 
liee  Gibson,  U.  S.  S.  from  Louisiana,  and  of  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  the  institution  under  the  wise  direction  of  President 
William  Preston  Johnston,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Chapter  IV.,  (pages  107-128)  Describes  two  special  Technical  Trade 
Schools  and  includes  the  report,  made  by  a  special  committee,  to  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Carriage-Builders'  Association, 
held  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut  in  1883;  with  a  summary  of  tlie 
interesting  discussion  which  followed,  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 
practical  industrial  education  for  boys,  which  it  is  possible  to  give  in 
the  Public  Schools. 

Chapter  v.,  (pages  129-170)  Describes  a  most  interesting  experi- 
ment in  Technical  Trade  Education,  undertaken  at  Mt.  Clare  Sta- 
tion, near  Baltimore,  by  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Corporation,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Robert  Garrett;  with  extracts  from  the  valuable 
report  made  to  President  Garrett,  by  his  assistant  the  late  Dr. 
W.  T.  Barnard. 

Chapter  VI.,  (pages  171-223)  contains  accounts  of  five  notable 
Technical    Mechanical    Schools.     These  are  The  Worcester  Free 
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Institute,  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  The  Rose  Polytechnic  Insti> 
tute,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  The  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana> 
Illinois;  The  Sibley  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York;  and  The  College  of  Mechanics,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Chapter  VII.,  (pages  225-232)  Introduces  the  accounts  of  the  sev- 
eral Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  The  Mechanic  Arts,  endowed  by 
the  National  Land  Grant  Law  of  1862. 

Chapters  VIII.,  to  XIV.,  inclusive  (pages  233-657),  contain  such 
accounts  of  the  Technical  Industrial  Departments,  of  the  several 
"Land  Grant  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  as 
are  germane  to  the  purpose  of  this  Special  Report. 

CONTENTS  AND  ARRANGEMENT   OF  APPENDICES. 

Appendices  (pages  707-991)  A  brief  general  Introduction,  de- 
scriptive of  the  contents  of  the  several  appendices  precedes  the 
opening  Appendix. 

Appendix  X.,  (pages  711-940)  contains  papers  relating  to  Tech- 
nical Education  in  the  United  States;  with  instances  of  similar 
efforts  in  European  Countries ;  and  is  composed  of  the  several  ad- 
dresses, by  leading  American  Educators,  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  the  formal  opening  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  T(?rre  Haute, 
Indiana,  in  1883 ;  of  the  Inaugural  Address  on  that  occasion,  by 
President  Thompson;  and  by  an  Inaugural  Address  delivered  on  a. 
similar  occasion,  by  President  Homer  T.  Fuller,  at  the  Worcester  Free- 
Institute,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  also  in  1883.  These  addresses 
by  Presidents  Thompson,  and  Fuller,  are  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  this  new  movement  in  American  Education. 

Appendix  Y.,  (pages  741-833)  This  Appendix,  contains  most  of 
the  valuable  report  made  on  the  subject  of  Technical  Industrial 
Education,  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard,  to  President 
Robert  Garrett,  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  in  1886.  This  is,  in  itself,, 
a  most  valuable  and  suggestive  treatment  of  the  subject;  while 
the  accounts  which  accompany  it,  of  the  several  Technical  Institu- 
tions  in  Europe,  give  it  additional  value  for  this  volume. 

Appendix  Z.,  (pages  835-891)  contains  papers  relating  especially 
to  the  U.  8.  Land  Grant  Colleges.  First:  are  verbatim  copies  of  the 
three  Laws  enacted  concerning  them; — the  acts  of  1802 — of  1887  and 
of  1890.     These  are  followed  by  interesting  historical   statements 
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Appendix  A  A.,  (pages  893-916)  comprises  "Papers  relating  to 
Technical  Education  in  England"  As  each  Appendix,  and  also 
each  paper  quoted,  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  no  special  attempt 
is  made  in  this  general  introduction  to  go  into  minute  details,  since 
in  all  cases  the  several  introductions  may  be  consulted. 
.  The  four  papers  here  given  are  fully  summarized  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  Appendix.  They  treat  of  Technical  Instruction  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  Board  Schools,  and  Technical  Schools.  Addresses 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Opening  of  *'  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,"  fur- 
nish proof  of  the  extraordinary  interest  shown  in  Great  Britain,  in 
the  development  and  encouragement  of  Technical  Training.  If  this 
is  of  so  great  importance  to  the  English  people,  may  it  not  be  of 
some  consequence  to  Americans,  in  the  rapidly  increasing  world 
competition  for  industrial  supremacy  ? 

Appendix  B  B.  ,  (pages  917-944)  "  Papers  Relating  to  Technical  Art 
Training  in  England."  These  papers  continue  the  discussion  of 
the  topics  of  those  in  the  previous  Appendix,  and  enlarge  upon  the 
importance  of  art  qualities  in  manufactures. 

The  two  opening  papers  are  from  leading  Press  Authorities ;  The 
London  Times,  and  The  Westminster  Review.  There  is,  also,  an 
OflScial  Statement  of  the  Purpose  of  *'The  National  Association  for 
The  Promotion  of  Technical  Education  in  Great  Britain",  followed 
by  an  address,  by  Professor  Huxley,  on  "The  Vital  Importance  of 
Technical  Education  to  Great  Britain." 

Appendix  C  C,  (pages  945-991)  Papers  relating  to  the  present 

status  of  Technical  and  Industrial  Art  Education  in  Great  Britain, 

and  in  Germany,  in  1896-1897. 
These  include,  first:  Miscellaneous  extracts  from  public  journals 

concerning  a  new  movement  for  promoting  the  development  of 

Home  Mission  Society,  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  May  26,  1896.  His  subject  was 
*'  Higher  Eklucation  and  the  Negro."  (For  these  two  addresses,  see  pages  1356-1366). 
Chapter  XXXII.,  is  given  to  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  workings  of  Tlie 
Slater  Fund  in  the  Education  of  the  Negro.    (See  pages  1367-1424.) 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  1893-94,  is  a 
lengthy  Statistical  Table  of  Schools  of  Manual  Training,  etc.,  a  table  published 
only  at  intervals  of  five  years.  (See  Vol.  2,  pages  2093-2169.)  In  this  table— which 
includes  eleven  diflferent  classes  of  institutions,  besides  City  Public  Schools — are 
given  the  statistics  of  Sixty  three  **  Manual  Training  Schools  for  the  Colored  Race," 
in  which  is  an  attendance  of  nearly  eight  thousand  pupils.    (See  pages  211S-2122.) 
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Ifanual  Training  in  the  Board  Schools  of  London,  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  autumn  of  1897,  followed  by  a  notice  of  an  educational  meet- 
ing for  the  promotion  o;f  Sloyd,  held  in  Manchester;  with  brief 
accounts  of  municipal  instruction  in  Art  and  Technology  in  Man- 
chester, and  an  item  concerning  Free  Scholarships  in  London.  Then 
follow  notices  of  the  addresses  delivered  on  the  opening  of  Techni- 
cal Institutions  in  Great  Britain,  as  follows: 

At  the  new  Technical  Schools  in  Middlewich,  by  Sir  John  Brun- 
ner:  at  the  Royal  Technical  Institute,  at  Salford,  by  Mr.  William 
Mather;  another  address  by  Mr.  Mather,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  a  Technical  School  at  Stockport;  in  which  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  American  youth  enjoy  a  longer  elementary 
training  than  do  the  youth  of  England. 

An  address  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.  P.,  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
Stalybridge  Technical  School,  October  22nd,  1897. 

An  address  by  Sir  William  H.  Bailey,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  the  Student  prize  winners  of  the  Hindley 
Technical  Schools,  October  20th,  1897. 

An  address  on  "  The  Importance  of  Education  in  Science,"  deliv- 
ered by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  new  Technical  College  at  Darlington,  October  8th,  1897.  A  sum- 
mary of  an  address  on  Technical  Education,  delivered  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  at  the  opening  of  New  Technical  and  Art  Schools,  by  * 
the  corporation  of  Leicester,  October  5th,  1897,  follows.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  address  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  Technical  Institute  at  Crewe,  October  16th,  1897.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  Orddress  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  New  Technical  School  at  Preston,  founded  by 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  R.  Harris,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Queen's  Jubilee,  and  opened  personally  by  the  Countess  of  Derby. 

Then  several  addresses  witness  to  the  active  interest  taken,  in  the 
promotion  of  Technical  Education  in  the  industries  and  arts,  by  lead- 
ing English  Statesmen. 

Two  interesting  papers  from  the  files  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  follow:  Show  both  the  English  and  the  German  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  definite  Technical  Training  in  Industries. 

These  miscellaneous  reports  and  articles  are  followed  by  a  brief 
nummary  of  the  contents  of  the  44th  official  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art.     (London  1897. )    This  abstract  of  the  Gov- 
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ernmen  Statistical  Report  precedes  a  valnable  special  Report  on 
"The  Recent  Progress  of  Technical  Education  in  Gtermany,"  made 
to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Technical  Industrial 
Commissioners;  with  a  Supplementary  account  of  special  Technical 
Eklucational  Institutions  in  Gtormany,  and  with  accounts  of  several 
local  German  Industrial  and  Art  Exhibitions. 


TECHNICAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINTNG. 


CHAPTER  I. 
mrnvnoNS  affording  technical  industrial  training,  in- 

TBODUCTORY  CHAPTER  DEFINING  THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH 
THE  INSTITUTIONS  ARE  GROUPED, 

l%e  plan  of  tiie  chapters  immediately  sucoeeding— (1)  The  Typical  Manual  Train- 
ing: Schools— (2)  Schools,  in  connection  with  the  Technical  Industrial  Schools— (8) 
The  Schools  of  Science  and  Engineering,  and  the  Land  Grant  Colleges — These  classes 
of  schools  tcarm  a  well-defined  series  of  Institutions: — ^The  '*  Primary  Group"  com- 
prises The  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Spring  Garden  (Philadelphia),  the  Chicago  and  the 
Talane  UniTersity  Manual  Training  Schools — ^The  School  for  Carriage  draughting, 
ID  Gonneetion  ^mth  the  Schools  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  in  1888,  the  one  Trade 
Sdiool— The  Worcester  Free  Institute,  and  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Schools  of 
Illinois  University,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cornell  UniTersity,  University  of 
GaUfomia,  and  the  Mechanical  Departments  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  form  an- 
other group— while  the  higher  Schools  of  Science  form  still  another — The  schools  of 
Technical  Design  fall  under  a  different  class  and  are  related  rather  to  the  schools  of 
the  Fine  Arts  tlian  to  those  of  Manual  Training — Reasons  given  for  grouping  these 
latter  schools  in  the  following  volume  with  the  schools  of  the  Fine  Arts— The  Revue 
des  Deoz  Mondes  quoted  as  recognizing  the  interhlending  of  all  the  Arts  and  Indus. 
tries. 

Institutions  affording  Technical  Industrial  Education. 

The  new  elementary  industrial  schools  of  Mechanical  manipula- 
tion, so  often  referred  to  in  the  preceding  volume  in  connection  with 
a  consideration  of  the  proposed  changes  in,  or  additions  to,  the 
studies  taught  in  public  schools, — are  here  gi'ouped  with  schools  of 
"Technical  Ekiucation  in  Industrial  Art,"  the  higher  "Schools  of 
Engineering,"  and  "  The  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  The  Mechanic 
Arts/*  to  whicli  they  may  be  considered  as  preliminary;  for,  taken 
altogether,  these  form  a  comprehensive  class  of  institutions  which, 
in  themselves,  comprise  and  embody  the  educational  facilities 
afforded  in  the  United  States,  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  scientific  professions,  as  distinguished 
from  the  merely  literary,  and  general,  the  "learned  professions,"  as 
they  have  been  so  long  called;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artistic, 
callings. 

These  are  the  schools,  academies  and  universities,  of  AppUed 

&i^oe; — the  reservoirs  of  scientific  learning  upon  which  the  country 

is  to  depend  for  the  educated  brain  power  and  trained  technicctl 

skill,  essential  to  the  full  development  of  its  material  resources. 

As  we  have  seen  that  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  at  the  basis  of  all 
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scientific  contraction,  and  of  all  artistic  mannfactures,  it  follows 
that,  so  far  as  their  courses  of  instruction  in  drawing  are  included, 
these  institutions  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  Report. 
Accounts  of  the  other  departments  of  the  colleges,  etc.,  will  be  found 
recorded  in  other  publications  of  this  Bureau.* 

The  primary  group  comprises 

(1.)  The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

(2. )  The  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

(3)  The  Mechanical  Handiwork  Schools  of  the  Spring  Gardea 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

(4)  The  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(5)  The  Manual  Training  School  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Lou- 
isiana, t 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  curriculum  of  each  of  these  typi- 
cal schools,  while  drawing  is  regarded  as  a  most  essential  study  and 
is  pursued  throughout  the  entire  course,  and  while  the  manipulation 
of  tools  is  persistently  taught,  the  general  education  of  the  pupils 
is,  also,  carefully  provided  for;  the  courses  in  these  particulars  vary- 
ing somewhat  in  the  several  schools  but,  in  each  one,  good  schooling 
in  the  common  English  branches  and  in  mathematics,  forms  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  training  given  ; — the  black  board  and  the  class  room 
being  held  to  be  quite  as  important,  if  not  quite  as  novel,  as  are  the 
drawing  board  and  the  machine  shops. 

After  these  elementary  schools  would  naturally  follow  the  class  of 
special  technical  trade  schools,  at  present  only  represented  in  this 
country  by  those  grouped  under  a  single  institution, — namely  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  known  as  : 

(1)  The  Technical  Schools  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

(2)  The  Technical  Schools  for  Carriage-draftsmen  and  Mechanics, 
New  York,  K  Y. 

These  special  schools  are,  by  reason  of  their  limitations  to  single 
trades,  of  less  general  interest  than  are  the  larger  institutions  devoted 
to  general  training  in  the  mechanic  arts.  These  latter  may  be 
classed  as  Technical  Mechanical  Schools,  and  comprise  the  following 
separate  schools  or  departments  of  other  institutes. 

(1)  The  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

(2)  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. 

■■i  I   -  —    -  -  -  —  —  ^        ^_^____  -       ,1 — 

*  See  Special  Report  on  "  Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States,"  1888;  the 
Circular  No.  5, 1888,  on  ''  Industrial  Education  in  the  South/'  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo; 
and  the  Annual  Reports  of  The  Ck)mmissioner  of  Education. 

f  The  Tulane  University  was  founded  since  the  above  list  was  first  reported.  .  A 
brief  account  of  the  University  is  given  with  that  of  this  school  which  f oUowa.  So« 
page  79,  et  »eq. 
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(3)  Bo8e  PolTtecImic  Institute,  Terre  Hante,  Indiana. 

(4)  Mechanical  CoxLrses  in  Cornell  University.    Sibley  College  of 
Mechanic  Arts,  Cornell  University. 

(5)  College  of  Mechanics — University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  The  Mechanic  Arts,  endowed  by 

the  National  Land  Grant,  1862. 
The  Schools  of  Science  and  EIngineering,  such  as  the  Stevens 

Institnte,  Hoboken,  etc. 
It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  present  Report  to  enlarge 

upon  the  variety  of  culture  aflForded  in  their  many  departments  by 

these  superior  schools  of  science,  among  which  are  found  both  those 

privately  endowed  and  several  of  those  endowed  by  the  National 
Land  Grant. 

The  schools  of  science  connected  with  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Dartmouth,  Lehigh  University,  and  also  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hobo- 
ken, the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,*  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  and  others,  entitled  to  mention  if  this 
were  an  exhaustive  list;  fill,  perhaps,  their  highest  usefulness  in  the 
opportunities  they  afford  for  the  training  of  original  investigators 
in  science  and  the  arts,  who  shall  point  out  the  way  to  the  future 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

It  is,  however,  only  as  the  study  of  drawing  enters  into  their  several 
courses,  and  as  they  give  instruction  in  practical  mechanics,  the  con- 
struction of  machinery,  or  in  architecture,  that  they  are  here  included; 
butit  is  well  known  that  among  the  foregoing  are  institutions  giving 
instruction,  practical  and  theoretical,  in  the  mechanic  and  engineer- 
ing arts,  both  in  their  elementary  principles  and  their  broadest 
scope. 

The  Arts  of  Design,  applicable  to  textile  manufactures,  and  the 
application  of  art  to  industries,  are  taught,  so  far  as  they  are  taught, 
in  another  class  of  institutions.  In  the  United  States,  "The  Lowell 
School  of  Applied  Design,"  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  is  (in  1883)  believed  to  be  the  only  school  solely  de- 
moted to  teaching  practical  designing; — especially  in  its  classes  of 
design  for  textile  manufactures ; — ^that  is,  to  the  training  of  working 
designers  who  shall  be  competent  to  step  at  once,  from  the  class  rooms 
to  the  factory. 

The  training  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  looks  to 
designing,  and  some  of  the  women's  art  schools  give  more  or  less 
attention  to  design,  and  are  directing  more  and  more  attention  to 
practical  training  for  this  purpose;  but  still  it  remains  that,  as  yet, 
the  "  Lowell  School,"  is  the  one  technical  school  for  practical  design- 
eia. 

The  instruction  in  the  classes  of  '^  The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art/'  which  institution  would  naturally  be 
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looked  to  as  leading  in  all  matters  relating  to  instruction  in  the 
application  of  art  to  the  industries,  has  varied  in  its  purpose  at  dif- 
ferent periods  since  its  first  establishment.  A  portion  of  the  techni- 
cal training  formerly  under  its  direction  has  been  transferred  to  the 
**  Philadelphia  School  of  Art  Needlework."  The  instruction  at  pres- 
.ent  given  (in  I883-'84)  is  thorough,  and  based  upon  a  correct  concep- 
tion of  how  best  industrial  art  and  artistic  industries,  are  to  be 
developed.  The  groundwork  of  a  thorough  mastery  of  drawing  as 
preliminary  to  any  special  applications  of  that  mastery  to  the  indus. 
tries,  is  now  insisted  on,  with  the  best  results.  To  apply  success- 
fully art  to  industry  one  must  have  some  knowledge  of  art. 

It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  the  institution  will  hardly 
fulfill  the  hope  felt  at  its  founding,  namely,  that  it  would  provide 
for  the  United  States,  advantages  similar  and  equal  to  those  which 
the  South  Kensington  Art  Schools  offer  to  English  students,  if  it 
does  not  eventually  add  to  its  facilities  technical  training  schools  in 
the  various  occupations  of  art  industry. 

At  present  this  school  might  be  properly  classified  with  the  fine 
art  schools ;  as  might  also  the  several  women's  "  Schools  of  Design," 
and  the  classes  under  direction  of  the  Women's  Decorative  Art  As- 
sociations, etc.,  in  the  several  cities;  in  which,  it  seems  rather  a 
matter  of  accident  whether  the  industrial  features,  or  the  artistic 
features,  predominate. 

The  question  of  classing  these  institutions,  and,  also^  the  **  Schools  * 
of  Architecture,"  with  those  of  Art  Industry,  or  with  those  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  in  the  volumes  of  these  Reports  given  to  those  separate 
topics,  will  be  settled  rather  by  convenience  of  binding  than  by  any 
attempt  to  strictly  define  them ;  since  they  are  sufficiently  germane 
to  both,  to  be  included  in  either  classification. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  for  November  15th,  1884,  has  been  received ;  this  contains 
an  interesting  article  entitled  "  Les  Industries  D'Art," — a  review, 
by  Mr.  C.  Lavoll6e,  of  the  recently  issued  official  Report  "  On  the 
condition  of  the  Art  Industries  of  France  and  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed in  them,"  made  by  M.  Antonin  Proust,  Deputy  and  former 
Minister  of  Arts. 

The  following  lines  from  the  opening  sentences  of  this  paper, 
refer  to  the  difficulties  of  classification,  to  which  I  allude,  as  inherent 
in  the  subject  itself. 

^*  Every  work  produced  by  the  labor  of  man,  implies  the  interyention  of  Art. 

*  *  *.  In  short,  Art  and  Industry  are  inseparable  companions.  More  and  more, 
these  two  elements  become  blended  so  that  the  question  of  art  takes,  each  day,  a 
more  important  place  in  the  consideration  of  those  economic  problems  which  are 
connected  with  the  questions  of  labor.  Henceforth  the  development  of  Industry  is 
intimately  blended  with  that  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  in  the  midst  of  universal  com* 
^tition,  artistic  superiority  procures  for  that  country  whioh  poancMDCflitaamach 

ofit  as  honor.*' 
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The  importance  plaoed  upon  the  Art  Indnstries  of  that  country  ie 
manifest  by  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  Rulers  of  France; 
shown,  incidentally,  by  this  official  Report  concerning  them. 

ft  would  seem  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  several  States,  would  need  nothing  other  than  the 
example  of  the  people  and  Governments  both  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  France,  to  arouse  them  to  the  imperative  need  of  similar  action 
on  the  part  of  their  own  communities. 

The  statement  in  the  pages  immediately  preceding,  written  in 
1883,  that  the  Lowell  School  of  Design  connected  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  was  the  only  school  in  the  Utiited 
States  in  which  designers  for  textile  fabrics  could  be  trained  so  that 
they  were  qualified  to  pass  directly  from  the  school  to  the  designing 
room  of  the  manufactory;  is,  in  1893,  fortunately,  no  longer  true. 

hi  1885,  the  Teictile  Association  of  Philadelphia,  became  satisfied 
that  the  school  of  '^  The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art," — ^wMch  had  been  for  some  years  under  the  wise  and  skil- 
ful art  instruction  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Miller,  as  already  stated, — afforded 
the  best  instrumentality  for  their  purpose  of  training  technical 
designers,  and  a  collection  of  the  best  and  latest  machinery  for  tex- 
tile manufacture,  was  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  school.  This  has 
recently  been  followed  by  the  opening  of  a  dyeing  department,  so 
that  the  pupils,  who  are  first  taught  artistic  drawing  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  pattern,  then,  themselves,  dye  the  yam  from  which  it 
is  to  be  woven,  and  weave  it  in  the  loom,  getting  thereby  practical 
experience  in  every  manipulation  of  the  craft.  In  1888-'89  the  plan 
of  establishing  similar  training  facilities  for  Potters  and  artists  in 
Porcelain  decoration,  was  seriously  considered  by  the  United  States 
Potters  Association,  and  in  1890  such  an  additional  department  was 
opened.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  at  last  recognized  the  use- 
fulness of  this  school  by  an  annual  appropriation,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  enthusiastic 
founders  of  the  school  may  come,  in  time,  to  a  satisfactory  realization. 
In  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  these  facilities,  the  Woman's  School 
of  Design,  at  present  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Emily  Sartain, 
possesses  looms  in  which  the  patterns  of  the  students  are  woven. 
This  interesting  school  in  which  the  practical  application  of  Art  to 
Industry  is  effectively  taught,  and  which  surely  posseses  a  strong 
claim  to  State  aid,  for  the  same  reasons  that  such  aid  is  given  to  the 
school  just  mentioned,  namely,  that  this  school,  also,  is  training  a 
l&rge  class  of  practical  industrial  art  workers,  has  gradually  devel- 
op^ into  what  might,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  group  of  Art 
IVade  Schools.  The  Art  School  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
also,  has  a  pottery  kiln  in  which  the  porpelain  decorated  by  pupils 
can  be  fired;  so,  little  by  little,  as  seen  in  these  three  Philadelphia 
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Schools^  ^6  practical  development  of  Industrial  Art  training  pro- 
gresses towards  the  direct  application  of  art  to  industries. 

It  is  only  by  increasing  facilities  for  such  definite  experimental 
training,  that  the  desired  results  in  the  artistic  improvement  of  the 
nation's  productive  industries  are  to  be  effected. 

So  much  space  in  the  volumes  of  this  Report  already  issued  has 
been  occupied  by  the  accounts  of  the  recent  elementary  industrial 
education  movements  throughout  the  country,  that  the  detailed  his- 
tory and  description  of  this  Philadelphia ' 'School  of  Industrial  Art," 
and  of  the  several  Women's  Schools  of  Design  in  this  country,  will 
be  grouped  in  the  succeeding  volume,  Part  V  of  this  Report,  in 
connection  with  the  several  schools  and  academies  of  the  Fine  Arts ; 
with  which  they  are,  in  fact,  more  closely  allied  than  with  the  Me- 
chanical Schools  of  Manual  Training,  or  the  institutions  for  Technical 
Industrial  Ilducation,  described  in  the  present  volume. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PRIMARY  GROUP:  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  relation  held  by  the  two  pioneer  Manual  Training  Schools  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  country — ^These  schools  experimental:— The  schools  described  by  President 
Runkle  in  1880— Industrial  Drawing  at  the  foundation  of  the  coiursee  in  Manual 
Training — ^The  present  chapter,  the  early  portion  of  which  was  written  in  1883,  an 
object  lesson  in  illustration  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  movement  for  Public  Manual 
Training  Schools  in  the  United  States — List  of  publications  concerning  Industrial 
Education  and  Manual  Training  by  Ex-President  Runkle,  President  Walker  and 
Professor  Ordway,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.    Page  10. 

An  aoooant  of  The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  as 
lerised  for  this  Report  by  Dr.  Runkle— The  New  Temporary  Building— The  plant 
of  toote  and  machinery  for  wood  and  iron  working — ^Report  by  Mr.  Thomas  Foley, 
the  Instmctory  on  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  school — ^with  detailed  courses 
in  metal  working- Letter  from  President  Runkle  to  the  author  of  this  Report — 
Statement  of  the  school  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Institute  for  1882-'83— Statements 
in  suooeeding  catalogues  down  to  that  of  1890-'91.  Plea  by  President  Walker,  in 
1890,  for  an  increased  share  of  the  National  Land  Grant  Fund,  based  on  the  remark- 
able development  of  the  schools  and  departments  of  the  Institute  during  the  twenty- 
sev&i  years  since  it  was  opened.    Page  18. 

The  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  MisBoari— The 
story  of  its  origin  and  growth  down  to  1888,  told  by  Professor  Woodward  for  this 
Repeat— The  ordinance  establishing  the  school  June  6th,  1879— The  course  of  Instruc- 
tioQ — ^Tbe  courses  of  study  in  detail— The  purpose  of  the  school — ^The  building  and 
plant— The  soooessof  the  school— Statement  by  the  St.  Louis  Republican— ^The  school 
indorBed  in  his  message  by  Governor  Crittendoi— General  Armstrong,  of  Hampton, 
ViiginJa,  commends  the  school— Letter  by  Professor  Woodward,  Director  of  the 
school,  to  a  public  journal,  "  The  Reporter  "—A  list  of  the  several  Departments  of 
Washington  University- Director  Woodward  on  the  relation  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ingSchooI  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  the  University— The  Manual  Training  School 
as  described  by  Dr.  Woodward  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  during  the  meeting  in  Chicago— Report  of  the  discussion  of  the 
paper  by  several  of  the  members— Results  of  experience  as  stated  by  the  Director, 
in  December,  1886 — Summaries  of  condition  of  school  in  its  twelfth  year,  from  the 
cataksgne  of  1891-'ft^— List  of  Officials  and  Instructors  for  1801-92.    Page  28. 

The  Mechanical  Handiwork  Schools  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia — 
This  Day  School  an  outcome  of  the  night  classes  described  in  chapter  n  of  this  vol- 
ume— Special  instruction  given  in  steam  engineering— The  beginning  of  the  day 
school  described,  1882 — ^Interesting  showing  of  occupations  in  which  the  pupils  of 
the  different  classes  were  employed— Ckyorses  of  study  as  given  in  1882-'88 — Girard 
CoOege  authorities  decide  to  adopt  a  similar  course  of  instruction — Reports  of 
attendance  and  progress  from  1882  to  1888.    P&ge  60. 

The  Chicago  Mfl""«^l  Training  School,  Chicago,  Illinois— The  school  founded  and 
adowed  by  tbe  ConnneaxiaX  dob  in  1882— Charter  obtained  in  1888— Address  by 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  President  of  the  Commercial  Club,  on  the  laying  of  the 
comer  stone,  Septemppr  24th,  1888 — School  opened  in  1884 — The  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  courses  of  study — Exhibition  of  pupils*  work,  188^— Equipment  of 
Mechanical  Department  as  given  in  1886— Increased  attendance  and  enlarged  equip- 
ment of  school  in  1891 — Number  of  pupils  for  1890-'91,  903— Report  on  annual  ex- 
hibition of  pupils'  drawings,  made  in  1889 — Summary  of  work  of  pupils  shown  at 
exhibition  of  1890— List  of  Trustees  and  Instructors,  for  the  year  1890-'91.  Page  69. 

The  Two  Pioneer  Schools. 

The  two  typical  manual  tradning  schools  of  the  country,  in  which 
the  experiment  of  combining  an  elementary  English  education  with 
definite  training  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  has  been  intelligently  and 
earnestly  undertaken,  are  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. 

Descriptions  of  these  two  schools  were  included  in  the  paper  on 
"The  Manual  Element  in  Education,"  by  John  D.  Runkle,  ll.  d., 
formerly  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  accompanied  the  45th  Annual  Report  of  the  Mass.  Board  of 
Education.  (1880-81.)  Descriptions  of  these  schools  also  appear 
in  the  Special  Report  on  Industrial  Education,  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  and  published  a  few  weeks  since.     (1883.) 

They  find  place  in  this  present  volume  as  being  a  contribution 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  the  public  schools  are 
to  best  accomplish  their  work  of  furnishing  to  the  people  of  America 
the  most  useful  education.  These  two  schools  fill  a  place  before 
vacant.  They  stand  to  the  scholars  in  the  elementary  schools,  who 
desire  practical  training  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  as  do  the  High  Schools 
to  those  who  desire  further  training  in  the  "literary  arts,"  if  I  may 
so  term  them.  As  the  High  School  and  Academies  are  the  vestibules 
to  the  Colleges  and  Professional  Schools,  so  these  two  schools  are 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  technical  schools  such  as  the  Worcester 
County  Institute  and  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Sci- 
ence. 

In  these  two  experimental  schools,  one  in  the  East  and  one  in  the 
West,  private  Institutions  and  individual  enterprise  and  liberality 
are  testing  the  methods  which,  if  continuing  as  successful  as  at 
present,  may  naturally  become  the  model  of  a  class  of  schools  which, 
sooner  or  later,  the  towns  and  municipalities  will  be  forced  to  adopt. 

In  these  two  schools  it  will  be  observed  that  a  knowledge  of  indus- 
trial drawing, — ^the  adoption  of  which  in  all  public  schools  has  been 
so  persistently  urged  in  this  work, — ^is  an  absolute  requisite. 

It  is  this  direct  application  of  the  study  which  has  secured  for 
those  institutions  entrance  into  this  "Report  on  Drawing  and  the 
ArtSi  as  they  affect  the  industries  and  prosperity  of  the  people.'' 
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I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Runkle  and  to  Professor  Woodward, 
for  their  kindness  in  preparing,  at  my  request,  especially  for  this 
Report,  the  descriptions  of  their  respective  institutions,  as  they  are 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year  1883.  Professor  Runkle  having  furnished 
the  needed  addenda  to  his  former  paper  and  Professor  Woodward 
having  rewritten  the  account  of  his  school,  so  that  they  are  both 
brought  down  to  the  latest  moment. 

Accounts  of  several  similar  Euroi>ean  schools  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  among  the  foreign  industrial  ti^ining  Schools. 

The  previous  passages  of  this  chapter  were  written  in  regard  to 
these  two  schools, — ^then  the  only  schools  of  their  kind  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  when  this  volume  was  made  ready  for 
printing  in  1884.  By  reason  of  the  delay  in  publication  so  often 
referred  to,  this  Report  has  become,  in  its  present  form,  a  veritable 
"object  lesson*'  illustrating  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Industrial 
Education  movement  which  received  its  strongest  early  impulse  in 
the  founding  of  these  two  typical  schools  of  Manual  Training ;  and 
was  promoted  by  the  many  public  addresses  delivered  to  educators, 
and  by  the  various  papers  and  other  publications,  put  forth  by  Pre- 
sident Runkle,  Professor  Woodward,  Professor  Ordway,  and  the 
group  of  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  new  methods,  who  had  gath- 
ered about  these  pioneers. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  i>art  of  the  previous  volume  has  been 
given  to  an  account  of  the  Industrial  Education  movements,  both 
in  the  public  schools  and  by  the  Industrial  Education  Associations, 
notably  the  one  in  New  York  City  of  which  Dr.  Butler  is  president, 
—is,  in  itself,  conclusive  evidence  of  the  extent  and  vigor  of  the 
moTement  thus  set  on  foot.  What  was  then  here  said  in  regard  to 
these  schools  is  suffered  to  remain,  partly  because  it  is  wholly  im- 
practicable to  re-write  all  of  this  Report  if  it  is  ever  to  appear;  and, 
partly,  because  the  histories  given  in  the  preceding  volume  have 
confirmed  the  opinion  then  expressed,  namely,  that  these  schools 
would  become  the  models  of  a  new  class  of  public  schools. 

A  concise  statement  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  all  its  different  departments,  with  illustrations  of  the  shops  and 
shop  work,  was  given  in  the  special  Report  on  Industrial  Education 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education^  1883.  (See  pages  142- 
157  of  that  Report.)  Much  space  was  given  to  an  account  of  the 
Manual  Training  School  and  the  new  methods  of  industrial  train- 
ing.   Some  of  the  illustrations  follow  here. 

A  recent  publication  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Institute,* 
giving  lists  of  all  the  publications,  other  than  in  the  daily  journals, 

Ttihiicalaoos  of  the  Maw.  Institute  of  Teohnology  and  of  its  officers,  students, 
and  Ahmim.  1861^1887.  Compiled  by  William  Ripley  Nichols.  Second  edition, 
JimBd  by  Lewis  M.  Norton.  Published  by  the  Alumni  Association,  Boston :  W. 
I  fldxiOeld,  Frinter,  106  Sunmer  Street.    1888.    Pp.  96.** 
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which  have  been  made  by  the  officers,  students  and  graduates  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  furnishes  striking  evidence 
of  the  varied  intellectual  activity  which  is  developed,  trained  and 
stimulated,  by  this  admirable  Technical  University ;  and  is  well 
worthy  the  careful  study  of  any  who  are  doubtful  as  to  the  direct 
value  and  influence  of  such  institutions  upon  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  the  Industrial  life  of  a  country.    The  following  lists  of  the  pub- 
lications, by  Dr.  Runkle,  the  former  president ;  General  Walker,  the 
president ;  and  by  Professor  Ordway,  directly  relating  to  these  new  . 
methods  of  Industrial  Education,  partly  embodied  in  the  Manual 
Training  School  here  described,  will  serve  to  show  how  knowledge 
of  the  new  methods  was  disseminated  among  the  educators  of  the 
country.     In  all.  Dr.  Runkle,  is  credited  by  titles  with  nine  publica- 
tions, of  which  five  relate  to  Industrial  Training;  President  Walker, 
with  twenty-six  works  on  various  subjects,  of  which  three  are  on 
this  topic.    Professor  Ordway,  with  fifteen  publications,  of  which 
three  relate  directly  to  Industrial  Education.    The  full  titles  of  these 
Industrial  Education  publications  follow : 

John  D.  Runkle,  Ph.   D.,  LL.  D.  Prof.  1S65— ;  Acting  Prest  1869-70;  Prest. 

1870-78. 
1876.  The  Russian  System  of  Shop-work  Instruction  for  Engineers  and  Machinists. 

[Addressed  to  the  Corporation  by  J.  D.  Runkle,  Prest.]  PphSvo,  pp.  24.  1st.  ed. 

July,  1876.    2d  ed.,  with  supplementary  statement,  August,  1876.    n.  t.  pp.  24. 
1876.  Hie  Manual  Element  in  Education.    Rept.  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  xli 

(1876-77).     Also  printed  separately.    Pph.  8vo,  pp.  36  and  8  plates. 

1881.  Technical  and  Industrial  Education  Abroad.  Proc  Soc.  Arts,  M.  L  T.,  1880-81, 
8&-00. 

1882.  The  Manual  Element  in  Education.    From  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education.    Pph.  Svo,  pp.  72.    Boston. 

1884.  Report  on  Industrial  Education.    Pph.  16mo,  pp.  84.    Boston. 

Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  President  1882—. 
1884.  Industrial  Education,  read  before  the  American  Social  Science  Association, 

Sept  9, 1884.  Pph.  Svo,  pp.  16.  [Society's  Journal,  1884.    Part  1,  pp.  117-131.] 

1886.  What  Industry,  if  any,  can  Profitably  be  Introduced  into  Country  Schools  ? 
Science,  ix,  865. 

1887.  A  Plea  for  Industrial  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.    Pph.  12mo,  pp  34. 
Boston. 

John  M.  Ordway,  A.  M.,  Prof.  1869-1884. 
1882.  Slojd  Schools.    Mass  Teachers'  Asso.    1881-82.    Addresses,  1882. 
1882.  Handwork  Instruction  Ml  Sweden.    46th  Ann.  Rept.  Mass.  State  Board  of 

Education,  1881-82,  161-218. 

1888.  Education  as  Illustrated  in  the  Nurembei^^  Industrial  Ebchibition.    Pkxx;. 
Soc.  Arts,  M.  L  T.,  1882-88, 89-98." 

The  following  account  of  the  School  founded  by  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  taken  from  the  article  contributed  to  the  Forty-Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  by  Ex  Pre- 
sident John  D.  Runkle,  with  additions  made  by  him  for  this  Report 
to  bring  the  account  to  date,  as  already  stated. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

INBTITUTK  OF  TSCHNOLOOT,  BO6TON,  MASS. 

This  school  was  founded  by  vote  of  the  corporation  of  the  Institute,  dated  Aug. 
17, 1876.  Since  Oct.  1,  1878,  it  has  been  in  charge^  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty, 
Professor  John  M.  Ordway,  chairman,  upon  whom  has  devolved  the  main  direction 
of  Che  school.  While  adhering  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  instruction,  the  aim  has 
been  to  make  the  work  in  all  departments  as  practical  as  possible,  by  selecting  use- 
ful fonns,  if  equally  good,  to  teach  the  particular  manipulation.  The  accompany- 
ing pages  of  cuts,  showing  series  of  samples  used  in  each  shop,  are  given  as  a  gen- 
eral illnstration,  and  not  as  the  only,  or  even  necessarily  the  beet,  series,  for  teach- 
ing the  manipulations  in  each  case.  Every  qualified  teacher  will  naturally  design 
his  own  course,  and  will  also  modify  it  from  time  to  time  as  experience  suggests. 
There  is  obviously  the  same  freedom  here  as  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  The 
mechanic  art  courses  are  as  follows:  In  wood — L  Carpentry  and  joinery;  U.  Wood- 
toniiiig;  ni.  Pattern-making.  Li  iron — ^I.  Vise-work;  H.  Forging;  HI.  Foundery- 
work;  IV.  Machine-tool  work. 

While  these  shops  are  used  for  the  practical  instruction  of  our  students  in  mechan- 
ical engineering,  and  for  such  other  professional  students  of  the  Institute  as  desire 
it,  they  are  most  largely  used  by  students  in  the  school  of  mechanic  arts.  This 
school,  in  which  special  prominence  is  given  to  manual  education,  has  been  estab- 
lished for  those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  industrial  pursuits,  rather  than  to  become 
scientific  engineers.  It  is  designed  to  afiEord  such  students  as  have  completed  the 
ordinaiy  grammar-school  course  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  elementary  scien- 
tific and  titerary  studies,  together  with  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing,  while 
receiving  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  these  various  arts,  including  the 
nature  and  economic  value  of  the  materials  with  which  they  deal.  Nine  hours  per 
week— three  lessons  of  three  hours  each— of  the  students'  time  are  devoted  to  shop- 
work,  and  the  balance  to  drawing  and  other  studies;  only  one  shop  course,  except 
in  the  case  of  special  shop  students,  being  carried  on  at  a  time. 

It  may  be  well,  now,  briefly  to  indicate  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in  fitting 
Qp  a  shop  and  in  working  out  the  course  of  study. 

The  Shop. — 1.  Settle  upon  the  tools  and  appliances  to  be  used  during  the  course. 
1  Decide  bow  many  students  can  be  taught  in  a  section.  8.  Design  the  fitting  up  of 
the  shop,  giving  each  student  the  proper  space  and  facilities,  and  so  arrange  that 
each  student,  in  each  section,  can  lock  up  and  control  his  own  tools  and  instru- 
ments, which  are  not  to  be  used  in  common. 

The  Course  of  Study. — 1.  Design  a  series  of  progressive  lessons,  especially  adapted 
to  teach  the  use  of  the  set  of  tools  and  appliances  pertaining  to  each  course.  2. 
Let  the  master  work  each  lesson,  or  sample,  that  he  may  settle  clearly  in  his  own 
mind,  the  best  method  of  solution,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor.  3.  A 
STstem  of  inspection  upon  which  the  quality  of  the  work  can  be  based,  and  each 
student  given  his  proper  percentage,  and  which  shall  also  be  the  means  of  educat- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  student,  that  it  may  keep  pace  with  his  skill  of  hand  to 
execute. 

We  find,  then,  that  in  this  practical  part  of  the  problem  there  are  three  distinct 
edDca1a<Hial  steps.  First,  the  best  method  of  solution.  Second,  skill  of  hand  to 
execute  the  work.    Third,  the  capacity  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  work. 

The  ttieoretical  studies  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  English,  physics,  and 
drawing.  The  shops  are  arranged  for  teaching  sixteen  in  a  section,  except  that  for 
forging,  which  contains  only  dght  forges,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  room. 
The  deficiency  has  been  remedied  as  far  as  possible  by  enlarging  the  f oundery,  and 
QBDg  portable  forges. 
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All  our  sbopB  are  eatirely  too  sm&ll  for  the  work  we  are  endeAvoring  to  do  in 
them,  and  the  present  temporary  building  must  soon  be  replaced  by  a  larger  and 
better  adapted  one,  if  the  purposes  of  the  school  are  ever  fully  realized. 

77ie  Carpentry,  Joinery,  Wood-Ttaming  and  Pattern  Shop. — This  shop  is  Sff  by 
20',  one  end  containing  the  carpentry  and  joinery  benches,  and  the  other  the 
wood-turning  lathes  shown  in  the  cut.  The  lathes  are  placed  four  on  each  side  of 
two  benches,  and  under  each  lathe  are  four  drawers  to  hold  the  tools  of  th«  four 
sections.  The  carpentry  and  joinery  benches  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  are  simi- 
larly arranged.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  cut  shows  the  saws  for  cutting  up 
the  lumber  to  the  dimensions  needed  in  the  courses  of  instruction.  The  first  instruc- 
tion  in  carpentry  and  joinery  is  the  use  of  the  saw  and  plane  in  working  wood  to 
given  dimensions,  and  then  a  series  of  elements  follow  in  order.  (Seecut.)  No.  1, 
a  square  joint ;  3,  a  mitre  joint ;  3,  a  dovetail  joint ;  4,  a  blind  dovetail ;  S,  a  mitre 
dovetail ;  0,  a  common  tenon  ;  7,  a  key  tenon  ;  8,  a  tush  tenon  ;  9,  a  brace  tenon : 
10,  a  pair  of  raft«rs  with  collar  beam  ;  11,  a  truss  tenon  ;  13,adrawer;  18,apant>l, 
In  addition  to  the  above  each  student  makes  a  small  frame,  to  apply  several  of  the 
elements  of  the  previous  lessons.    A  sample  is  giveu  in  the  cut. 


SHALL  FRAUB. 

The  instruction  in  turning  (see  cut)  and  circular.Bection  pattern-making  is  given 
in  the  following  series  of  models.  Nos.  1,  3,  and  8  represent  a  series  of  manipula- 
tions in  simple  turning ;  4,S,  and  13,  pulleys  ;  9,  a  globe-valve  ;  6.  7,  8. 10,  11.  13. 
14,  patterns  for  various  forms  of  pipe.  Corresponding  core  patterns  fortn  part  of 
the  course.  Bench  patterns,  and  bench  and  lathe  combined,  are  not  included  for 
want  of  space. 

The  instruction  in  this  shop  isgivenbyHr.Qeorge  Smith,  assisted  by  Mr.  Z.  Naeon. 

The  Foundery. — The  cut  representing  the  foundery  shows  a  part  of  the  sixteen 
mouldii^  benches,  combined  with  troughs  for  holding  the  sand,  with  the  cupula 
furnace  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Over  the  furnace  ia  seen  the  SturteTant  fan. 
which  exhausts  the  heat  and  dust  from  the  blacksmith's  shop  beyond.  The  fumac* 
connects  with  a  flue  which  passes  out  of  the  shop,  thence  underground,  Jntoa  chim- 
ney in  the  rear  end  of  the  main  Institute  building.  The  blast  for  tlie  furnace  ia 
taken  from  the  pipe  shown  over  the  door,  in  the  rear  right-hand  corner  of  the  room . 
An  average  charge  of  the  furnace  is  about  five  hundred  pounds. 

FC»atderff  Courae. — Nos.  1,  3,  3,  4,  S,  are  pieces  used  in  the  course  of  filing  and 
chipping;  Sand  7,  curved  castings;  8.  a  sheave  ;  9,  a  pulley  ;  10,  a  pulley  ;  II,  an 
eccentric  ;  12,  a  clutch ;  13,  14,  15, 16, 17, 18, 21,  parts  of  a  loom ;  19, 20,  cogrwheele ; 
Sa,  a  rack  ;  33,  a  shield. 

The  ForgiTig  Shop.— This  shop  is  fitted  with  eight  forges.  The  Sturtevant  pres- 
sure blower,  which  furnishes  the  blast  for  the  forges,  is  placed  in  the  engine-room. 
The  hoods  over  the  forges  are  connected  with  a  sixteen-inch  pipe,  which  riinw 
longitudinally  near  the  ceiling  of  tlie  shop,  and  enters  a  Ho,  4  Sturtevant  t-xliuu^t 
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blower  in  the  f oondary.  Tbia  e]Fhaiist  blower  lemoTes  all  smokef  and  dust,  and 
macUot  the  heat.  Thia  ahop  was  planned  and  fitted  by  lir.  R  F.  SturtsTant  of 
Boston  at  faia  awn  expense.    The  school  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  other  TaUiable 


The  Mauhme-Tool  Shop.^'niis  shop  contains  sixteen  engine  lathes  of  4^'  bed,  four 
speed  laflies,  and  a  Brainard  milling  machine.  The  engine  lathes  were  made  for 
the  school  by  the  Putnam  Machine  Company  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  from  new  de- 
signs, and  furnished  at  agreatly  reduced  cost,  and  have  proved  in  all  respects  first- 
daas  tools.  Under  each  lat^  is  a  chest  of  drawers  to  hold  the  tools  belonging  to 
the  students  using  it  A  bench  under  the  window  holds  the  requisite  number  of 
vises.  The  shop  needs  a  variety  of  additional  tools,  which  are  not  furnished  for 
wantof  rooDDu 

The  (Mpping,Filingf  and  FUUngShcp.'^ThiBfi^^ 
vises  and  other  needful  appliances,  with  pbmer,  grindstone,  etc.,  for  which  there 
is  no  loom  in  the  machine-tool  shop. 

Tbe  instruction  in  forging,  vise-work,  and  machbie-tool  work  is  in  charge  of  Mr, 
Thomas  Foley,  a  thorough  and  skillful  mechanic,  who  has  served  his  seven  years' 
appientioeship,  and  has  had,  besides,  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  his  profession. 
He  has  a  clear  oomprehension  of  the  problem  of  mechanic  art  education;  and  has, 
during  the  past  five  years,  shown  equal  capacity  as  a  teacher.  He  recognises  that 
the  student  should  acquire  something  besides  simple  manual  training  in  this  de- 
partment of  education.  A  want  of  method,  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  ends  to 
be  gained  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  are  both  fatal  to  the  best  results.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Sanborn,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  is  Mr.  Foley's  assistant. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  Mr.  Foley's  report,  as  follows*. — 

ProfesBor  J.  D.  Runklb. 

Dbab  Sm,— The  system  of  apprenticeship  of  the  present  day,  as  a  general  rulet 
amoonts  to  very  little  for  the  apprentice,  considering  the  length  of  time  he  must 
devote  to  ihe  learning  of  his  trade.  He  is  kept  upon  such  work  as  will  most  profit 
his  employer,  who  thus  protects  himself.  If  the  apprentice  should  be  thoroughly 
tan^it  all  branches  in  the  shortest  time,  he  would  be  likely  to  leave  as  soon  as  he 
coold  do  better,  letting  his  employer  suffer  the  loss  of  time  devoted  to  his  instruo- 


Now,  it  appears  like  throwing  away  two  or  three  years  of  one^s  life  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  any  business  that  can  be  acquired  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  or 
thiiieen  days  by  a  proper  course  of  instruction.  The  dexterity  that  comes  from 
practioe  can  be  reached  as  quickly  after  the  twelve  days'  instruction  as  after  the 
two  or  more  years  spent  as  an  apprentice  under  the  adverse  circumstances  spoken 
of  above.  The  plan  here  is  to  give  the  student  the  fundamental  principles  in  such 
Inrwonn  as  will  teach  them  most  clearly,  and  give  practice  enough  in  the  shortest 
time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  took  and  various  ways  of 
using'  them.  For  instance,  if  a  man  can  make  a  small  article  in  iron,  steel,  or  any 
other  material,  perfectly  (by  such  methods),  he  can  make  it  of  larger  proportions 
with  Hie  additional  time  and  help  required  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  same  in 
degrees  of  heat  required  for  fusing  or  welding  metals:  if  he  can  do  it  well  in  a 
K^asGr  degree,  he  can  certainly  do  so  in  a  greater  with  the  additional  facilities. 

After  nearly  five  years'  experience  in  the  workshops  in  my  charge,  with  the 
Talnable  suggestions  of  the  professors  so  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
school,  ^we  find  the  best  results  in  the  time  allowed,  accomplished  by  the  method 
aow  in  nse  in  the  Institute  workshops;  viz. ,  three  lessons  per  week  of  three  hours 


t3ie  time  is  just  sufficient  to  create  a  vigorous  interest  without  tiring:  italso  leaves 
a  more  laating  impression  than  by  taxing  the  physical  powers  for  a  longer  period. 
We  have  tried  four  hours  a  day,  and  find  that  a  larger  amount  of  work,  and  of 
bettor  quality,  can  be  produced  in  the  three-hour  lessons. 
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In  order  to  give  each  Btudent  the  proper  credit,  and  to  show  him  the  most  impor- 
tant points  in  each  piece,  the  following  method  has  been  adopted  for  inspecticm: 
Take  case  of  bending.  The  four  shapes  to  the  right  of  4  on  the  cut  of  f orgings  rep- 
resent bending  of  flat  and  round  iron;  and  the  points  to  be  noted  by  the  stodent  are 
rated  as  follows:— 

Dimensions 25 

Form 70 

Finish 6 

100 

The  most  important  point  in  tiiis  lesson  is  the  form;  the  next  the  dimensions,  and 
the  last  the  finish.  Through  all  the  iron-working  and  other  metal  in  each  shop, 
the  same  method  is  carried  out.  Every  piece  is  made  to  certain  dimensions  laid 
down  upon  the  drawing.  The  object  of  working  to  dimensions  is  to  establish  the 
necessity  of  correctness  in  measurement,  and  is  followed  throughout  the  course  as 
a  very  essential  point.  The  most  of  the  exercises  convey  the  idea  of  the  neceasity 
of  straight  lines  in  drawing  or  lengthening  iron,  and  graceful  curves  in  bending. 

**  The  iron-forger's  art  is  composed  of  the  following  terms  and  movements: — 

First  The  management  of  the  fire,  and  the  degrees  of  heat  necessary  for  each 
particular  metal  f  orgeable. 

Second.  Drawing  down,  or  reducing  the  cross-section. 

Third.    Bending  without  materially  changing  the  cross-section. 

Fourth.  Upsetting  or  shortening  the  piece,  and  increasing  its  cross-section. 

Fifth.  Fagoting,  or  building  up  for  welding,  and  welding  the  same;  and  welding 
without  fagoting  or  building  up,  understood  generally  as  welding. 

Sixth.  Splitting.         )  The  terms  are  so  well  understood  that  they  need  no  expla- 

Seventh.  Punching.  )     nation. 

Eighth.  Chamfering,  means  hammering  the  edges  down  to  give  the  piece  a  light 
appearance. 

Ninth.  Annealing  steeL 

Tenth.  Hardening  and  tempering  steeL 

Eleventh.  Case-hardening  iron. 

Annealing  brass,  copper,  etc.,  is  often  done  by  the  forger,  but  does  not  really 
come  under  this  head,  although  it  is  taught  in  this  department. 

The  varied  forms  of  construction  are  simply  the  adaptation  of  the  instruction 
course  to  such  variation. 

Together  with  the  main  tools— the  planer,  lathe  milling-machine,  upright  drill, 
etc. — ^used  in  the  machine  course,  the  uses  of  each  auxiliary  tool  are  thoroug^hly 
explained,  and  sufficient  practice  given  m  short  lessons  to  place  the  student  on  a 
par,  so  far  as  the  general  knowledge  goes,  with  the  three-years'  apprentice. 

The  methods  adopted  here  are  as  follows:  A  sketch  of  the  piece  is  laid  out  to  the 
working  dimensions  on  the  blackboard  for  reference  during  the  exercise.  The 
article  is  then  forged  in  detail  by  the  instructor  before  the  class,  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  each  particular  point  necessary  to  its  successful  formation  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  also  duplicate  pieces  distributed  through  the  shop  to  refresh  the  memory 
and  assist  the  eye  in  forming.  £2ach  student  is  rated  according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  work,  which  is  judged  by  the  rules  laid  down  for  inspection. 

A  BKQEF  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  OOUBSB  IN    IRON  AND  STEEL    FORGINa,  HABDENTNQ 

AND  TEMPEBINQ  STEEL,  AND  CASE-HABDENING  IRON. 

The  first  lesson  comprises  the  building  and  keeping  forge  fires  in  proper  condition, 
upon  which  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of  forging.  It  also  takes  in.  the 
degrees  of  heat  necessary  for  the  successful  working  of  the  metals  in  their  varied. 
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(ama.  The  other  lessons  will  be  explained  briefly  but  technically  in  order  oorre- 
ymding  with  the  number  in  the  cut  to  be  found  to  the  left  of  each  piece,  or  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  when  it  can  be  so  placed  to  advanta^. 

Na  2.  Chitting  Cold  Iron,  BeveH-Forgu^,  Drawing^  Forming,  and  Bendin. — 
The  bev«l-foiging  is  shown  in  the  first  form  of  the  piece,  but  destroyed  in  taking  its 
final  fozm. 

No.  3.  Drawing  and  Forming, — Drawing  is  reducing  the  cross-section.  Forming 
will  be  better  understood  by  the  following  description  of  the  entire  piece :  Drawing 
from  a  round  piece  to  form  a  square,  then  to  form  a  portion  of  it  octagonal,  and 
lasUy  to  a  tapered  round  point  In  this  figure  welding  is  introduced  to  show  the 
neoesBity  of  so  doing  when  using  common  iron  (iron  most  generally  used).  The  re- 
sult of  drawing  such  material  without  using  a  welding  heat  would  be  the  separation 
ot  itB  parts  lengthwise.  In  this  piece  the  necessity  of  Tna-mfAiniTig  straight  lines  is 
impressed,  and  expected  to  be  carried  out  in  future  lessons. 

Na  4  Bending  does  not  change  the  crossHsection  as  much  as  drawing.  In  some 
caaeB  it  is  hardly  perceptible.  Tbia  exercise  consists  of  bending  round  and  flat  iron 
in  a  circular  form.  The  two  staples  in  the  centre  of  the  rings  take  in  drawing  with 
the  bending,  and  are  made  in  a  useful  form  only  because  it  can  be  done  as  well  so 
without  taking  up  extra  time  that  might  be  put  to  a  more  profltable  use. 

Let  me  say  here,  that  all  through  the  course,  whenever  the  principles  can  be  in- 
troduced in  a  useful  form  without  occupying  more  time  than  would  be  spent  in 
a  plain  form.,  it  is  invariably  carried  out. 

No.  5.  Welding,  Fagot- Welding. — ^This  lesson  is  intended  to  show  how  iron  can 
be  increased  in  size  by  joining  a  number  of  pieces  together  by  wading  where  it 
could  not  be  done  so  easily  or  profitably  by  upsetting.  » 

No.  6.  Upeetting,  and  BoU-Making  by  Upsetting, — ^Upsetting  shortens  the  pifice, 
and  increases  its  cross-section.  The  first  piece  to  the  right  of  the  figure  6  shows  a 
piece  of  round  iron  upset  at  one  end  enough  to  make  a  square  from  the  round  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  diameter  of  the  round,  and  intended  as  preparatory  to 
the  working  of  the  other  figure  to  the  right, — a  bolt  upset  in  the  same  manner  to 
form  the  square  head,  enough  being  upset  at  the  end  of  the  piece  to  form  the  head 
in  a  heading-tooL 

No.  7.  Upsetting  while  Bending  and  Forming, — ^This  piece,  being  a  square  made 
of  square  iron  with  well-defined  comers  inside  and  out,  is  pretty  difficult  to  make 
by  this  method  if  great  care  is  not  taken  in  handling  it.  This  method  saves  con- 
sidenble  time  where  it  can  be  used.  It  is  not  the  strongest  form,  and  only  used 
where  neatness  in  appearance  or  nice  fitting  is  required. 

No.  8.  Upsetting  before  Bending  and  Forming. — ^This  piece  being  square  only  on 
the  outside,  while  the  inside  comer  is  round,  it  is  a  stronger  form,  but  for  purposes 
differing  from  fig.  7 ;  viz. ,  a  knee,  angle-iron,  or  bracket,  as  it  is  tanned.  Sometimes 
it  is  intended  to  show  different  methods  of  doing  work  similar  in  constraction. 

No.  9.  Bending  and  Twisting. — ^Bending  in  this  case  (the  piece  being  a  fioor-tim- 
ber  hanger)  is  done  without  upsetting,  leaving  it  strong  enough  for  its  purpose  by 
w^Wwg  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  turn  rounding.  The  twisting  is  simply  to 
bring  tiie  other  end  in  position  to  receive  the  timber. 

Na  10.  Drawing,  Bending,  and  Twisting. — ^The  object  in  drawing  the  ends  is  to 
alter  ^e  form  from  square  to  round,  and  also  make  it  lighter  where  the  hook  and 
eye  are  turned,  the  bending  of  which  has  already  been  described.  The  twist  in  the 
oenftie  of  the  square  part  is  intended  to  show  how  this  part  of  ornamental  work  is 
done.  The  other  figure  No.  10,  an  8  hook,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  part  of  this  lesson, 
sod  is  intended  to  accustom  the  student  to  the  graceful  curving  of  iron. 

Na  11.  Upsetting,  Welding,  Forming,  and  Punching. — A  tool  for  making  the 
heads  of  bolts,  rivets,  etc.,  known  as  a  heading-tool. 

Na  13.  Upsetting,' Drauring,  Bending,  Chamfering,  and  Punching, — ^This  piece, 
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a  borackety  oombmes  the  movementB  designated  by  the  heading  of  the  lesson.  We 
find,  in  such  combinations  thxooghoiit  the  coarse,  that  it  keeps  ibe  student  well  up 
in  memory  (and  practice  with  the  hands)  of  the  past  lessons. 

No.  18.  Bending,  Dratoing,  Welding^  and  .Fbrm^ng.— In  this  combination  the  ring 
is  made  in  three  pieces,  involving  the  above  movements.  The  object  of  this  piece 
is  to  show  how  large  bands  of  "this  form  can  be  made  with  ecoDomy  of  time  and 
material. 

No.  14.  Butt  or  Jump  Weld. — ^This  piece  is  intended  to  show  how  a  swell  can  be 
made  in  the  centre,  or  any  other  point,  of  the  bar;  also  to  show  the  treatment  such 
welds  should  receive  after  welding,  in  order  to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  weld. 

No.  15.  Drawing  and  Upsetting  in  Heading-TooL — ^Rivets  and  doat  or  dog  nails 
are  what  has  been  made  in  the  tool  No.  11.  The  main  feature  in  the  lesson  is  mak- 
ing the  reqaiied  shaped  head,  and  keeping  the  body  of  the  piece  in  tiie  centre  of  the 
head. 

Na  10.  Upsetting  and  Drawing,— Ouq  of  the  hexagonal-headed  bolts  was  made 
by  upsetting  the  bolt  to  form  the  head.  The  other,  a  small  one.  No.  16,  will  be 
found  forming  a  part  of  No.  13,  and  was  made  by  drawing  the  body  of  the  piece, 
and  forming  the  head  out  of  the  stock  from  which  the  body  was  drawn.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  lesson  is  to  give  the  necessary  practice  required  to  form  the  sides  of  the 
head  unif  onn. 

No.  17.  PancMng,  Making  Square  and  Hexagonal  iVttfo.— In  this  lesson  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  making  nuts  by  the  use  of  the  hammer  alone,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  hexagonal  tool,  are  carried  out. 

No.  18.  Upaetting,  Punching,  Welding,  and  Fitting. — ^This  piece,  a  solid  eye-stay 
or  brace,  as  it  is  termed,  besides  the  combination  used  in  former  lessons,  takes  in 
fitting  or  setting  the  piece  to  a  given  angle  as  a  support.  Countersinking  for  screw- 
heads  is  also  iacluded. 

No.  19.  Punching,  Splitting,  Fomdng,  and  TTeldtn^.— This  form  of  hasp  is  only 
introduced  to  give  practice  in  splitting,  along  with  the  other  processes. 

No.  20.  Bendxng,  Scarfing,  and  Welding  Bound  Iron. — ^The  links  of  chain  that 
form  the  lesson  introduce  a  different  scarf  for  welding  from  the  ordinary  one  of 
straiglrt  round  iron*    The  twisting  of  the  chain  is  also  brought  in  here. 

Na  21.  Bending  and  Welding  Flat  and  Edgewise.— The  two  pieces  numbered  as 
above  are  dose  together  on  the  plate,  and  need  but  little  explanation  on  account  of 
the  correctness  of  tiieir  delineation,  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  scarfing  before 
welding  beiog  the  only  excuse  for  making  this  remark  as  the  point  of  the  lesson. 

No.  22.  Drawing,  Bending,  and  Wdding.  A  piece  well  known  as  an  eye-bolt  or 
ring-bolt,  the  manner  of  shaping  and  scarfing  being  the  particular  points  in  the 
piece.  A  nut  at  the  end  of  <iie  bolt,  with  a  screw  cut  upon  it,  will  be  described  at 
the  dose  of  the  lessona  This  figure  will  be  found  upon  the  cut  in  conjunction  with 
No.  28,  a  ring  welded  after  being  passed  through  the  eye,  making  the  piece  com- 
plete. 

Na  28L  Drawmg,  Welding,  and  Forming.— The  main  point  in  this  pieoe  is  the 
formation  of  the  eye  by  turning  and  welding  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
appear  as  a  solid  piece  of  metal  punched  and  worked  out.  It  is  cmly  intended,  as 
a  general  thing,  for  work  to  be  finished.  The  figure  itself  is  intended  for  a  rope- 
hook. 

Na  24h  Drawmg,  Punching,  Upsetting,  Welding,  and  Riveting. — In  introducing 
this  piece  it  is  considered  necessary  that  the  student  should  be  able  to  construct  one 
of  the  most  essential  tools  used  in  the  art  of  forging,  viz.,  a  blacksmith's  tongs; 
and,  as  it  combines  nearly  aU  that  has  been  gone  through  in  former  lessons,  it  nat- 
urally faringB  to  mind  what  might  be  lost  in  a  measure  without  such  a  combinatioD 
of  1hem« 

Na  25.  Punditng,  Drawing,  and  Forming.— The  piece  here  represented  dififers 
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only  in  the  formation  of  the  eye  (by  punching)  and  the  hook  part  (by  flattening,  to 
give  it  greater  strengtii)  from  No.  23.    This  hook  is  used  generally  as  a  chain-hook. 

Na  26.  Scarf -Welding,  Flat  Iron,  (Common  Iron.) — This  piece,  an  L  or  right- 
angled  weld,  has  to  be  scarfed  in  a  different  manner  from  anything  before  in  this 
coarse,  and  on  this  account  it  is  brought  in  here,  with  the  additional  point,  squar- 
ing the  piece. 

No.  27.  Scarf 'Welding^  Flat  Iron,  (Norway  Iroruy—K  different  form  of  scarf 
from  last  number.  It  is  what  is  termed  a  T-weld,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  scarf 
Ks  one  of  the  most  essential  points;  an«>ther,  the  forming  of  the  piece  before  taking 
a  second  welding-heat,  in  order  to  give  the  piece  the  appearance  of  being  solid.  In 
this  lesson  we  use  the  best  of  iron,  and  in  the  last  poor  iron,  or  what  is  in  common 
ase:  by  this  means  the  student  is  brought  to  see  the  difference  of  treatment  in 
welding  the  two  qualities  of  iron. 

No.  28.  Bending  and  Welding, — ^The  figure  with  the  number  above  attached  in 
the  cut  is  a  ring  welded  after  being  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  ring-bolt  No.  22. 
making  the  two  as  one  complete  piece,  a  ring-bolt.  The  most  particular  feature  in 
tids  piece  is  tiie  forming  of  the  scarf  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  welding  of  it 


No.  29.  Jump  Wdd,  Round  upon  Flat. — The  round  and  flat  iron  welded  in  this 
way  clearly  shows  by  their  scarfing  how  any  other  shaped  iron  can  be  welded 
together  in  the  same  way.  In  this  piece  the  scarfs  differ  from  the  former  scarfs 
materially.  .  The  varied  uses  to  which  the  piece  may  be  put  may  easily  be  perceived 
Na  do.  Dramng,  Forming,  Punching^  and  Welding, — ^This  combination  brings, 
into  play  some  difficult  movements  in  order  to  produce  a  sound  swivel,  as  the  piece 
is  termed.  One  of  the  pieces  forged  in  lesson  No.  15  forms  the  revolving  portion 
of  the  piece  when  completed. 

No.  31.  Bending  and  Riveting. — ^The  tripod  with  this  number  in  the  centre,  al- 
though it  takes  in  bending,  is  intended  more  particularly  to  show  how  riveting 
C(dd  iron  is  done.  By  the  addition  of  bending,  it  leaves  the  piece  in  a  useful  form. 
No.  S2.  Scarfing  J  Riveting,  and  Calking  BoHer-Plate, — ^The  object  of  this  lesson 
IB  to  show  how  iron  plates  can  be  put  together,  and  made  steam-tight.  Some  of  the 
rivetB  are  riveted  with  the  use  of  a  heading-tool,  and  some  are  riveted  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  way  with  hammers.  The  piece  is  afterwards  calked  to  make  it  tight,  with  a 
tod  termed  a  calking-tooL 

Na  33L  Steel-Forging, — Cast  steel  of  different  grades  and  different  manufactures 
is  introduced  throughout  the  course  of  steel-forging.  Spring  steel,  too,  is  taken  in, 
and  the  manj  ways  of  determining  the  quality  and  method  of  treating  it  in  its 
various  changes. 

The  first  piece.  No.  S3,  is  an  S  wrench, — ^to  be  finished  in  the  filing  course,  where 
the  reasons  for  so  doing  are  explained.  In  forging  this  piece  the  degree  of  heat 
necessary  for  the  successful  working  of  steel  is  practically  illiistrated  by  the  in- 
structor, and  csonsequently  very  few  failures  occur.  Annealing,  or  softening,  hard- 
ening, and  tempering,  comes  in  at  the  close  of  the  steel  lessons. 

No.  34.  WMing  Steel  and  Iron  together,  and  Steel  and  Steel  together. — ^A  fiat 
pieoe  of  iron  and  steel  are  welded  together,  after  the  very  essential  preparation  in 
scarfing,  and  then  the  steel  and  steel  are  welded,  making  the  piece  complete  in  six 
iidies  in  lengthu 

No.  85.  Forked  or  Split  Weld.  (Steel  and  Iron,}— -A  form  of  welding  in  more 
goieral  use  than  any  other;  and,  wherever  it  can  be  used  with  convenience,  insures 
eoooomy  in  time  and  strength  in  the  piece,  being  supported  on  each  side  by  the 
inai,  makiiig,  as  a  general  thing,  a  better  weld  or  more  substantial  piece. 

Na  36u  Tapers  and  BeveU.  (Cast  Sted,) — A  blacksmith's  punch  and  cold-chisel, 
mmibered  aa  above,  upon  the  cut,  is  intended  to  carry  out  the  heading  of  the  lesson, 
Baking  true  tapers  and  bevels  throughout. 
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No.  87.  Drawing  and  Formiivg. — The  first  one,  a  rightrhand,  diamond-pointed 
lathe-tool  (to  be  used  in  the  machine  shop).  The  correctnesB  of  its  shape  and  temper 
prompts  the  student  to  have  it  as  near  perfect  as  possible,  on  account  of  having  to 
use  the  same  tool  in  his  future  work. 

The  second,  a  ratchet  drill  (its  shape  and  temper  differing  considerably  from  a 
lathe  or  vertical  drill)  is  clearly  explained,  while  in  comparison  the  other  forms  are 
shown  at  the  same  time. 

No.  88.  Drawing  Tapers  and  Bevels, — The  first  piece  of  this  number,  a  graver  or 
diamond-pointed  tool  (to  be  used  in  the  machine-shop  course),  is  plain  in  its  appear- 
ance; but  the  main  point  is  the  tempering  of  the  piece. 

The  second,  a  matching-tool,  a  wood-working  revolving  tool.  The  object  in  intro- 
ducing this  plain  form  is  to  show  in  the  last  lesson  (tempering)  how  such  wood- 
working tools  as  moulding,  planing,  and  matching  tools  should  be  tempered  to 
insure  comparative  success  in  working  wood. 

No.  89.  Tapers  and  Bevels.  {Drawing  Cast  Steel.y-TYiG  first  piece,  No.  89,  is  a 
cape-chisel,  used  for  cutting  grooves  in  iron  or  any  other  metal.  It  is  formed  from 
a  square  to  an  octagonal  form,  to  give  practice  in  changing  steel,  as  well  as  iron 
into  different  shapes;  but  the  main  point  is  the  formation  of  the  chisel  part  of  the 
piece.  The  second  piece,  No.  89,  is  a  centre-punch,  a  tool  in  use  among  nearly  all 
metal-workers. 

No.  40.  Drawing  and  Shaping. — The  first  piece.  No.  40,  is  cast-steel  offsetnspring. 
The  second,  a  half-elliptic  spring,  made  of  spring  steel.  The  object  in  introducing 
the  different  kinds  of  steel  for  this  purpose  is  to  show  the  difference  in  methods  of 
tempering  each,  one  being  hardened  in  water,  the  other  in  oil. 

No.  41.  Dravnng  and  Shaping.  (Cast  Steel.)— A  right-hand  side  tool,  to  be  used 
in  course  in  machine-shops. 

No.  42.  Dravnng  and  BeveUing.  {Cast  Steel.) — A  stone-drill,  the  correct  form 
and  temper  being  the  main  features  in  the  piece. 

No.  48.  Drawing,  Punching,  and  Tapering,  {Cast  Steel.)— A  riveting  hammer. 
The  idea  of  bringing  as  many  tools  used  in  working  iron  into  the  course  as  possible 
has  been  carried  out  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  time  allowed  for  giving  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  manipulations.  At  the  close  of  the  course,  hardening  and  tem- 
pering are  explained.  A  set  of  the  pieces  is  hardened  and  tempered  before  the  class. 
Then  each  student  temi)ers  his  pieces,  and  they  are  then  tested  to  see  if  they  are  fit 
to  do  the  work  intended  for  them. 

An  excuse  must  be  made  for  the  incorrectness  in  the  shape  of  some  of  the  pieces, 
as  they  are  the  forms  made  by  the  students ;  but  I  think  an  impartial  judge  would 
allow  that  they  will  compare  favorably  with  work  done  daily  by  blacksmiths  with 
as  many  years*  experience  as  the  student  has  had  days. 

The  use  of  stocks  and  dies  for  screw-cutting,  and  drills,  countersinks,  etc. ,  is 
taught  also. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSE  IN  VISE-WORK. 

A  given  time  is  allowed  for  the  completion  of  each  piece.  If  a  student  completes 
his  work  within  the  given  time,  he  is  allowed  to  take  the  next  piece,  or  make  any 
article  he  chooses,  to  use  up  the  time  allowed  for  the  lesson.  Each  lesson  in  filing 
is  varied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the  introduction  of  the  different  shaped  files, 
and  their  application  to  the  varied  forms. 

The  machine  and  filing  course,  occupying  the  same  plate  without  regard  to  their 
precise  order,  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  number,  without  regard  to  position. 

The  pieces  intended  for  filing  are  planed  in  order  to  remove  the  rough  scale  so 
detrimental  to  files.  The  pieces,  however,  are  planed  out  of  true,  in  order  to  have 
the  student  bring  the  piece  to  perfection  by  the  use  of  the  file. 

Lesson  1.  No.  17.  Filing  to  Line. — A  plain  block  of  cast  iron,  a  certain  amount 
'f  which  is  filed  off  true  to  given  lines  struck  off  by  the  planer.    In  this  piece  the 
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gtudent  is  taught  how  to  regulate  the  moTement  of  the  file  in  order  to  produce  a 
tme  surface,  with  the  assistance  of  a  straight  edge. 

Lesson  2.  No.  17. — ^The  side  and  end  are  filed  square  with  first  true  surface,  a 
steel  square  being  used  to  assist  in  its  formation. 

Lbbson  3.  No.  18.  Ccut  Iron, — On  one  side  of  piece  No.  17  a  half  hexagonal 
form  is  laid  out  and  lined  in  the  vise  by  the  student,  and  finally  finished  m  that 
fonu  with  the  file.  In  this  case  the  one  block  is  made  to  do  service  in  the  three 
lessons,  saving  time  and  materiaL 

Lesson  4.  No.  19.  Ccut  Iron. — ^The  object  of  this  piece  is  to  show  the  different 
shaped  files  used  in  making  rack-teeth  This  lesson  shows  how  any  sharp-bottomed 
piece  can  be  formed,  aside  from  the  rack. 

Lessons.  No.  20.  Dovetailing,  {Wrought  Iron.) — This  piece  introduces  drill- 
ing, sawing,  chipping,  and  filing.  The  difference  and  method  of  working  the  two 
materials,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  are  brought  out  in  this  lesson,  comparing  the 
method  of  finishing  with  the  last  lesson. 

Lesson  6.  No.  21. — ^A  cast-steel  wrench,  made  in  forging  course  introduces  in- 
side and  outside  curve-filing,  square  hole  filed  from  a  round  one,  also  draw-filing. 

Lesson  7.  No.  22.  ParaUd  Fitting  Tongues  and  Oroovea. — ^An  iron  casting,  lined 
out  by  the  student  and  fitted  in  the  form  represented;  the  perfection  of  which  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  progress  made  after  the  few  lessons  already  taken. 

Lesson  8.  No.  23.  Freehand  Filing,  with  use  of  Hand-Vise. — ^A  round  cast-steel 
piece  reduced  in  diameter  its  entire  length,  and  filed  at  one  end  to  a  tapering  point; 
the  main  feature  in  the  piece  being  a  true  taper,  and  having  the  point  in  the  centre 
of  the  body. 

Lesson  9.  No.  25. — Comes  under  the  same  heading  as  last  number.  This  piece 
Is  reduced  the  whole  length  in  diameter;  then  a  given  portion  is  reduced  still  more, 
in  order  to  form  a  shoulder  on  the  piece,  making  what  is  termed  a  screw-blank. 
(Material,  cast  steel.) 

Lesson  10.  No.  24. — CSassed  the  same  as  last  two  numbers.  Is  a  piece  of  cast 
steel  (round)  filed  into  the  shape  of  an  acorn,  from  memory,  by  the  student. 

Lesson  11.  No.  26.  Ring-Work.  Freehand  FUing.  (Cast  Iron.}— The  blank  to 
the  right  of  the  number  shows  the  p'.ece  before  filing;  the  one  to  the  left  is  the  fin- 
ished form.  The  first  form  is  square  aroimd  the  ring,  and  finally  finished  into  a 
rooDdform. 

Lesson  12.  No.  27.  Chipping  Bevels.  (Cast  JTvm.)— The  first  form  is  a  plain 
Uock,  lined  upon  the  planer  the  distance  from  the  edge  intended  for  the  beveL 
Tliis  piece  introduces  the  use  of  the  fiat  cold-chisel. 

Lessons  13,  14,  and  15.  No.  28. — Upon  this  one  block  (wrought  iron)  we  intro- 
duce key-way  or  key-seat  chipping,  half-round  chamfering,  convex  and  concave 
chipping,  involving  the  use  of  cape-chisels,  half-round  and  fiat  chisels,  and  shows 
the  difference  in  treatment  of  the  two  materials ;  viz.,  cast  and  wrought  iron.  By 
making  one  block  serve  for  the  three  lessons,  it  saves  time,  stock,  and  room. 

Lesson  16.  No.  29.  Drilling,  Chipping,  and  Filing  to  Line. — A  planed  fiat 
piece  oi  cast  iron  upon  which  is  laid  out  or  lined  an  oval  shape.  All  that  can  be 
drilled  out  of  it  is  next  done,  and  the  stock  remaining  within  the  lines  is  then 
chipped  and  filed  to  the  line. 

Lesson  17.  No.  80.  Ward-Filing  and  Key-Fitting. — A  key -blank  is  taken  for 
this  purp6se,  and  filed  to  given  dimensions,  and  afterwards  fitted  to  the  lock. 

Lkson  18.  No.  81.  Screw-Filing. — The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  show  how  a 
screw  can  be  cut  with  a  file,  when  the  lathes  or  stocks  and  dies  are  not  available. 

Lesson  19.  No.  82.  Scraping. — The  three  pieces  together  with  the  scraping-tool 
below  them,  No.  83,  show  what  is  necessary  to  produce  a  true  surface  by  this 
method. 

No.  38  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  forging  and  tempering,  forged  and  finished  in  the 
filing  course,  and  not  set  down  in  the  for^ng  course,  by  mistake. 
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DBSCRIFnON  OF  THE  OOUBSB  IN  HACHINB-TOOL  WOBK. 

Lesson  1.  A  screw-cutting  or  engine  lathe  is  taken  to  pieces,  and  each  particulai 
piece,  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tool,  is  described  in  order  that  the  class  may 
be  made  familiar  with  it  before  using  it,  and  by  this  means  expensive  machinery 
may  be  saved  from  unnecessary  damage. 

.  Lesson  2.  Centring,  Squaring  Ends,  Roughing  and  Finishing  Chip,  (Cast 
Iron,) — ^The  piece  of  cylindrical  form  is  first  trued  up,  afterwards  centre-drilled, 
countersunk,  squared  up  on  the  ends,  and  then  a  roughing  and  smoothing  chip. 

Lesson  3.  Taper  Turning.  (Cast  Iron,) — ^The  first  piece  numbered  on  the  cut 
is  turned  two  different  tapers.  The  stock  of  the  last  lesson  is  used  in  thU,  to  save 
the  time  centring  and  squaring  up:  consequently  the  first  piece.  Lesson  %  does  not 
appear  upon  the  cut. 

No.  4.  Turning  FkU  Pieces  upon  the  Edges, — ^This  piece,  a  flat  chuck-drill,  in- 
tended for  use  on  piece  No.  5,  shows  how  flat  pieces  can  be  turned  on  the  sides  and 
chamfered  on  the  ends,  and  also  made  into  a  tooL 

A  rough  wrought-iron  piece  of  cylindrical  form  centred,  eta,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  preceding  piece,  but  wholly  differing  in  the  manner  of  working  it.  In  this 
lesson  we  introduce  the  tools  required  for  turning  and  boxing  wrought  iron  (differ- 
ing considerably  in  form  from  the  tools  used  in  working  cast  iron);  namely,  the 
diamond-pointed  tool,  side  tools,  right  and  left  twist-driU,  flat  chuck-drill  (with  its 
rest),  taper  reamer,  screw-cutting  tool,  round-nosed  or  spoon-shaped  tool,  parting 
or  cutting-off  tool. 

The  introduction  of  various  auxiliary  tools,  such  as  the  centre  rest,  forked  centre, 
square  centre,  etc.,  gives  a  great  amount  of  practice  in  wrought  iron  working  in 
this  one  piece.  In  this  piece  may  be  found  centre  rest  chucking,  the  different  forms 
of  bearings  in  use,  taper  fitting,  outside  screw  cutting,  drilling  through  the  piece 
at  the  end  of  the  taper  fit,  convex  and  concave  turning  with  engine  and  hand  or 
speed  lathes,  and  use  of  tools  accompanying  the  last-named  lathe. 

No.  6.  Chucking,  Inside  Screw  Cutting,  etc.— This  piece  is  fitted  to  the  screw  cut 
upon  the  last  piece,  showing  the  uses  of  the  boring-tool,  recessing  or  inside  cutting- 
off  tool,  on  the  outside  of  the  piece.  The  tools  described  in  the  former  lessons  are 
brought  in  play,  slightly  altered  to  suit  the  material  (cast  iron),  also  the  method  of 
facing  up  the  plate  of  iron  in  order  to  make  it  true,  and  showing  how  to  lay  out 
and  drill  holes  at  equal  distances  from  one  another  upon  a  given  circle. 

No.  7.  Pulley  Chucking,  Turning,  Beaming,  etc. — A  driving  fit,  crown  tuning, 
squaring,  and  filing  with  speed,  are  introduced  in  this  piece.  Accompanying  it, 
and  driven  through  the  centre  of  the  piece,  is  an  arbor  upon  which  the  pulley  is 
turned.  This  arbor,  like  the  one  No.  13,  is  made  of  steel  annealed  first,  and  tem- 
X>ered  when  the  ends  are  finished ;  finally  the  body  is  turned  to  fit  the  pulley,-  and 
by  this  method  insuring  the  truthfulness  of  the  arbor  for  a  longer  period  on  aooount 
of  the  ends  being  tempered. 

No.  8.  Bolt-Turning,  and  Screw-CvUing  outside, — ^This  piece,  made  in  the  forg- 
ing course,  is  used  here  to  show  how  this  form  can  be  finished  with  more  accuracy 
than  by  the  methods  in  general  use,  such  as  stocks  and  dies,  screw-cutting  machines, 
bolt-cutters,  etc.  It  is  only  intended  for  true  fitting,  too  expensive  a  method  for 
rough  purposes,  but  invaluable  for  service  in  first-class  machinery.  The  tapping 
of  the  nuts  by  the  machine-tap,  and  finishing  of  the  nuts,  are  also  brought  in  in 
this  lesson. 

No.  9  shows  the  turning  and  fitting  of  shafting  coupling,  or  any  piece  where  a 
driving  or  running  fit  is  required.  Key-seat  cutting,  splining,  key-fitting,  etc.» 
with  the  use. of  planer,  hand-splining  tools,  etc.,  for  this  purpose. 

No.  10  introduces  the  use  of  the  planer  in  fitting  the  two  parts  of  the  box  and 
bottom  of  the  piece,  termed  a  pedestal  or  pillar  block.    The  lesson  alflo  sbo^rB  Iioitp 
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the  bolt-holes  should  be  laid  out  and  drilled  in  order  that  the  bolts  should  have  a 
proper  bearing  in  connecting  the  cap  and  bottom  of  the  box,  so  as  to  make  a 
substantial  bearing  for  the  introduction  of  the  main  feature  of  the  lesson ;  viz,  a 
boring-bar,  a  tool  used  for  boring  engine-cylindens,  etc.  In  this  piece  although 
upon  a  small  scale,  is  carried  out  each  part'cular  point  required  on  a  larger  scale. 

No.  11.  Brcus-Tuming, — ^In  this  single  piece  the  uses  of  the  Tarious  tools  for 
outside  taming,  at  the  same  time  the  reverse  tools  for  inside  turning,  are  explained. 
The  main  point  in  the  lesson  is  to  show  the  great  difference  in  thei^peof  the  tools 
required  for  use  upon  the  softer  metals. 

Noe.  12, 13, 14, 15,  and  16  are  pieces  worked  out  in  the  IJniTersal  Milling  Ma- 
chineu 

Ihe  uses  of  the  index-head,  gear-cutting,  straight  and  bevelled,  the  many-sided 
forms  that  can  be  cut  with  the  help  of  the  index-head,  spiral  cutting,  use  of  vise 
attached  to  the  machine,  etc  ,-^all  the  movements  necessary  to  accomplish  any  of 
tibe  pieces, — are  executed  by  the  students  before  actual  work  is  commenced.  By 
this  means  they  become  familiar  with  the  working  of  it,  and  consequently  have 
UMxe  ccmfidence  in  themselves,  and  are  less  liable  to  damage  the  machine  or  tools. 

Nob.  13  and  16  represent  gear-cutting. 

No.  13. — ^An  arbor  used  in  connection  with  No.  15  in  spiral  cutting. 

Nou  14. — ^A  piece  of  plain  milling,  six  sided  on  one  end  and  seven  upon  the  other. 

No.  15. — ^A  piece  of  spiral  cutting. 

Many  other  pieces  are  drawn  in,  such  as  fluting  reamers,  taps,  etc. 

After  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  tools  by  this  method,  the  student 
takes  in  hand  a  piece  or  machine  of  his  own  design, — ^for  instance,  a  lathe,  steam- 
engine,  etc., — ^thus  showing  how  easily  this  method  can  be  applied  to  construction. 

With  this  closes  the  present  course  of  instruction  in  use  in  the  machine^op. 

It  has  been  supposed  thattheee  elementary  shop  courses  could  not  be  so  conducted 
as  to  give  the  students  much  notion  of  any  specific  applications  in  construction  ; 
bat  any  one  who  will  study  Mr.  Foley's  report  carefully  will,  I  think,  come  toadif- 
feinent  ooncluaion.^ 

In  a  letter  dated  June  llth,  1883,  ^closing  the  accompanying  plan 
of  the  new  Mechanic  Art  Shop  Building,  and  the  notes  commenting 
upon  the  school,  which  follow  here,  Professor  Runkle,  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  general  subject  to  which  this  Part  of  the  Special  Re- 
port is  devoted: 

«  *  •  «<i  h&re  long  wished  that  some  one  well  qualified  for  the  task  would 
take  up  the  philosophical  side  of  all  art  education,  and  give  all  teachers  as  well  as 
tbe  public  the  true  view  in  regard  to  it. 

While  it  is  true  that  public  opinion  is  rapidly  settling  down  upon  the  point  that 
aoime  modifications  of  our  educational  system  is  needed,  there  seems  to  be  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  way  of  securing  the  needed  changes  with  the  least 
barzn  to  the  continuity  of  our  present  educational  work.  How  can  we  best  modify 
so  as  to  adapt  to  present  conditions? 

W^hing  jou  all  success  in  your  important  labors, 
I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

J.  D.  Rdnklb.** 

Tb  C6L  L  Edwabds  Clarke. 

•*  Tbe  Mechanic  Art  School  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  en- 
tir^y  outgrown  its  temporary  shop  building  erected  at  its  establishment  in  1876. 
Hie  new  building  of  which  we  give  a  ground  plan  is  120  by  154  feet.  The  front 
postian,  40 1^120,  is  two  stories  high,  and  is  to  be  used  for  class  and  drawing  rooms; 
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the  remainder  of  the  building,  only  one  story  in  height,  is  devoted  to  the  several 
shops. 

The  scope  and  plan  of  the  school  have  not  been  changed  since  the  date  of  the 
paper  in  the  forty  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education  in  which  will  be  found  a  pretty  full  statement  concerning  it.  It  is 
quite  certain  however  that  during  the  coming  year  its  course  of  study  and  shop 
work  will  be  extended  to  three  years.  During  the  present  two  years  there  is  only 
sufficient  time  to  take  the  students  over  the  several  preliminary  or  the  fundamental 
shop  courses,  leaving  no  time  for  them  to  emphasize  such  portions  as  may  seem  de- 
sirable, nor  to  make  si)ecific  applications  in  constructions  of  the  principles  learned 
during  the  preliminary  instruction.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  as  well  as  to  enlarge 
the  course  of  theoretical  or  purely  mental  studies,  a  third  year  is  to  be  added.  When 
this  is  done,  and  the  school  can  have  the  advantage  of  more  commodious  shops  and 
class  rooms,  the  stimulus  of  larger  numbers  of  older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and 
of  a  wider  range  of  application,  it  will  be  able  to  furnish  not  only  better  trained  and 
qualified  men  to  enter  upon  the  various  industrial  pursuits,  but  what  is  just  now  of 
even  more  importance,  a  class  of  young  men  well  qualified  to  take  positions  as 
teachers  in  all  schools  desiring  to  give  this  kind  of  instruction. 

In  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for 
1876  will  be  found  a  paper  on  the  Russian  system  of  shop  instruction  as  developed 
and  carried  out  in  the  Imperial  Technical  School  Moscow.  In  this  paper  attention 
is  asked  to  the  fundamental  distinction  between  an  art  and  a  trade,  and  a  few  of 
the  reasons  are  given  why  the  art  idea,  and  not  the  trade,  should  be  made  the  foim- 
dation  in  any  system  of  manual  training.  This  paper  also  lays  out  the  plan  of  the 
Mechanic  Art  School  of  the  Institute  as  it  has  been  carried  on  since  that  time. 

The  Forty-first  Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  contains  a  paper  on  the  ^*  Manual  Element  in  Education,"  in  which  the 
educational  value  of  hand  instruction  is  more  fully  stated  and  illustrated  by  the 
system  adopted  in  the  Mechanic  Art  School  of  the  Institute.  This  paper  also  ^owa 
that  there  are  three  distinct  steps  to  be  taken  in  shop  instruction  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  educational  results." 

The  following  statement  of  the  conditions  of  admission  and  of  the 
schedule  of  studies  is  from  the  18th  annual  catalogue  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology  for  1882-'83:    * 

'*  Applicants  for  the  regular  course  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  iQi»t 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Arithmetic,  Qeography,  and  English  Compositton. 

The  tuition  is  $150  a  year,  with  no  extra  charge  for  the  use  of  tools,  or  materials, 
used  in  the  regular  exercises.  Special  students,  taking  the  same  amount  of  shop 
work  only  as  the  regular  class  shop  work,  will  be  charged  less.  The  student  is  en- 
titled  to  the  products  of  his  work.  A  monthly  return  of  absences  is  made  to  the 
parent  or  guardian.'* 

FOIST  TBAB. 

First  7enii.— Shop  Work, — Carpentery.  Algebra  commenced.  English  Compo- 
sition.   Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing. 

Second  Term.—Shap  Work,— Wood  Turning,  Pattern  Making,  Foundry  Work. 
Plane  Geometry.    English  Composition.    Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing. 

SBOOND  YBAB. 

FiinA  !Z)n-m.~Shop  Work,— Forging.  Algebra  completed.  Elementary  Physica. 
English  Composition.    Mechanical  Drawing.    French. 

Second  Term.— Shop  Work,— Vise  Work,  Machine  Tool  Work.  Geometry.  Pbiy. 
ncs.    English  Composition.    Mechanical  Drawing.    French  Drawing. 
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The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association  offers  to  sons 
of  present  or  past  members,  two  scholarships  each  entitling  the 
student  "to  free  tuition  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts." 

The  catalogue  shows  an  attendance  of  57  students  in  the  School 
of  Mechanic  Art& 

MAaSAGHUBBTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TBOHNOIiOGT.     SCHOOL  OF  MBOBAHIO  AMB. 

FaAKds  A  Walker,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Qarenoe  W.  Fearing,  A  M.,  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

CharieB  1m  Adams,  Instructor  in  Drawing  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

WORKSHOPS. 

tbomaa  Foley,  in  chaige  of  Iron  Work. 
George  Smith,  in  charge  of  Wood  Work. 
Arthur  W.  Sanborn,  assistant  in  Iron  Work. 
Zachariah  Nason,  assistant  in  Wood  Work. 

The  Twenty-First  Annual  catalogue  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (1885-86)  thus  characterizes  the  School  of  Me- 
chanic Arts.    (See  page  112.) 

*  A  snboidinate  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  has  been  established  by  the  Corporati<m  of 
the  Institate,  in  which  special  prominence  is  given  to  handwork  in  connection  with 
high-Bchool  studies,  affording  an  opportunity  to  such  students  as  have  completed 
the  ordinary  grammar-school  course  to  continue  the  elementary  scientific  and  lit- 
erary studies,  together  with  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing,  while  receiving 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  typical  hand  and  machine  tools  for  working  iron  and 
wood. 

"  The  general  plan  of  the  school  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School 
of  Moscow,  the  Royal  Mechanic  Art  School  of  Komatau  in  Bohemia,  the  £cole 
Xunicipale  d  Apprentis  of  Paris,  or  that  of  the  Ambachtsschoole  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Holland,  but  has  been  specially  adapted  to  the  somewhat  different  condi- 
tions  existing  in  our  own  country.    The  object  is  not  to  fit  the  pupil  for  a  particular 
trade,  bat  to  develop  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  with  reference  to  the  actual  wants  of  life.    The  handwork  is  done  without  re- 
gard to  pecuniary  profit,  but  is  designed  to  give  the  student  good  judgment,  self- 
reJiance,  and  executive  power,  pieces  practically  useful  being  introduced  when  it 
can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  courses.    Its 
exact  and  ^rstematic  method  affords  the  direct  advantage  of  training  the  hand  and 
eye  for  accurate  and  efficient  service  with  the  gp-eatest  economy  of  time,  and  the 
iiMiiruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  materi^s  has  also  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  intel- 
lectoal  development. 

'*  The  school  occupies  a  building  on  Gkurison  street,  a  short  distance  from  the 
BogeiB  Building.  The  facilities  for  instruction  are  ample  and  increasing;  and  the 
mechanical  laboratories,  in  which  the  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  given 
have  a  tliorangh  equipment  (see  p.  46).'* 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  apparatus  provided  for  the  use  of 

the  pupils  in  this  department  of  the  Institute : 

'*  The  carpenter,  wood-turning,  and  pattern-making  departments  contain  40  car- 
yeaben^  benches,  2  circular-saw  benches,  a  swing-saw,  2  jig-saws,  a  buzz-planer,  a 
\nring-niacliine,  36  ^rood-lathes,  a  large  pattern-maker's  lathe,  and  86  pattem- 
tMffK^h^ig,     Hie  foundry  contains  a  cupola  furnace  for  melting  iron,  2  brass 
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furnaces,  and  32  moulder^s  benches.  The  forge  shop  contains  82  forges,  7  Uack- 
Hmith  8  vises,  and  1  blacksmith's  hand-drilL  The  machine-shop  contains  22  engine- 
lathes,  and  15  hand-lathes  of  recent  approved  patterns,  a  machine<briU,  2  planers, 
a  sliaping-machine,  a  universal  miUing-machine,  a  grinding-latfae,  and  S2  vise- 
benches  arranged  for  instruction  in  vise-work." 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  account  of  the  early 
equipment  that  the  facilities  have  been  largely  increased  in  the  new 
building. 

The  following  summary  of  attendance  for  the  year  is  given. 

Summary :  School  of  Mechanic  Art9, 

Regular  Students,  2d  year Id 

1st   "    12 

Special        "         36 

Total 60 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  as  given  in 
the  22nd  Annual  Catalogue  (1886-'87.) 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTBUCTION. 

Francis  A.  Walker,  IiL.D.,  PreHdeni. 

Peter  Schwamb,  S.B.,  Director. 

Clarence  W.  Fearing,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Mathematics. 
Charles  L.  Adams,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
William  H.  Pickering,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
George  T.  Dippold,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French. 
Charles  H.  Stephenson,  Instructor  in  Machine-Tool  Work. 
Theodore  B.  Merrick,  Instructor  in  Wood-work  and  Foundry-work. 
James  R.  Lambirth,  Instructor  in  Forging. 
James  G.  Langdon,  Assistant  in  Wood-work. 
Robert  H.  Smith,  Assistant  in  Machine-Tool  work. 
Herbert  W.  Adams,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 
John  W.  Raymond,  Jun.,  Assistant  in  Forging. 

Special  instruction  is  given  also  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Science. 

Summary:  School  of  Mechanic  Arts, 

Regular  Students,  2d  year 7 

1st    "    15 

Special        "  16 

Total 88 

The  23rd  Annual  Catalogue  1887-'88,  contains  the  following  notice 

of  the  school.    The  concise  brevity  of  the  statement,  in  contrast  wltli 
the  fuller  descriptions  given  in  previous  catalogues,  may  serve  as  an 

indication  of  the  rapid  increase  of  similar  schools  throughout  tlxe 

country;  since  a  general  knowledge  of  their  characteristics  seems 

here  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

This  school,  established  by  the  Ck>rporation  in  1876,  is  essentially  a  High  Scliool, 
with  some  of  the  familiar  studies  replaced  by  extended  instruction  in  mechanicaX 
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and  feMhand  drawing,  and  in  carpentery,  wood  and  iron  taming,  pattern  maUng, 
farging,  chipping  and  filing,  etc.  (see  p.  52.)  The  course  of  study  is  of  two  years' 
duiationy  the  minimnTn  age  of  admission  being  fifteen  years,  and  the  requirements 
for  entrance  embracing  the  ordinary  studies  of  a  good  grammar  school.  The  tuition 
fees  are  $150  a  year.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Fearing,  instructor 
in  mathematics  and  English,  instruction  in  the  remaining  studies  being  given  by 
some  of  Hie  instructors  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Science  (see  p.  12.)  *' 

The  register  of  students  attending  the  seyeral  classes  of  the  school, 

gives  a  total  of  37. 
The  26th  annual  catalogue  for  1890-1891*  refers  as  follows  to  the 

school,  which  evidently  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  gradually 
rel^^ted,  from  being  as  at  first  a  special  feature  of  interest,  to  a 
subordinate  and  incidental  part  in  the  general  educational  plan  of 
the  Institute,  somewhat  as  has  happened  to  the  preparatory  School 
commonly  attached  as  a  feeder  to  the  newly  established  college, 
which,  though  (in  each  case)  at  first  regarded  as  a  somewhat  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  young  college,  is  gradually  subordinated;  till, 
finally,  as  the  college  grows  in  strength  it  is  excised  altogether  and 
ceases  to  belong  to  the  institution. 

The  following  brief  notice  of  the  School  is  found  on  page  79  of  the 
catalogue. 

"THB  INSTBUCnON  IS  8HOFW0BX. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  construction,  and  in  the 
typical  operations  invidved  in  the  Arts,  is  considered  a  very  vaiuahle  adjunct  to  the 
theoretical  treatment  of  professional  subjects.  Workshops  have  been  provided  and 
fami^ied  with  the  more  important  hand  and  fnaohine  tools,  so  that  the  student 
may  acquire  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  metals  and  woods,  some  manual 
akin  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  can  be  aooomplished 
with  th»n«  The  shops  aie  located  in  the  building  on  Garrison  Street,  and  are 
equipped  as  fQUows": — 

The  statistics  of  the  equipment  being  the  same  as  already  quoted 
from  the  21st  report,  are  here  omitted.  The  register  of  special  stu- 
dents shows  that  76  took  shop-work. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in 
its  advanced  courses,  a  development  which  entitles  it  to  rank  with  the 
leading  Scientific  and  Technical  Schools  of  the  world,  and  which 
fully^  justifies  the  subordination  of  the  Manual  Training  School, 
especially  since  this  has  so  well  served  its  purpose  as  a  pattern  for 
similar  schools  throughout  the  country,  is  tersely  set  forth  in  Presi- 
dent Walker's  Special  Report  of  December  9th,  1890.  f 


*  MaflsacbiiaettB  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.    Twenty-Sixth  Annnal  Catalogue 

-Jt  tk^s  officers  and  students,  with  a  statement  of  the  courses  of  instruction  and  a  list 

i  the  alnxnnL    1890-1891.    John  Wilson  and  Son,  UniTeraity  Press,  Cambridge 

19WL     Ppu  319- 

t  Atwiti^I  Report  of  ihe  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
l&dtsDology,  Iteoember  10,  1880.    Boston:  Alfred  Madge  &  Son,  Printers,  24 
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He  is  urging  the  claim  of  the  Institute  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
National  fund  given  to  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  in  Massachu- 
setts divided  between  the  Agricultural  college  at  Amherst,  and  the 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston.     He  says: 

**  At  the  time  the  Act  of  April  27,  1868,  was  passed,  the  Institate  of  Technology 
existed  only  upon  paper.  Its  future  was  necessarily  involved  in  grave  uncertainty. 
The  person  then  most  confident  of  success  could  not  possibly  have  anticipated  such  a 
development  of  its  influence  as  has  taken  place.  It  might  not  unreasonably  have  been 
anticipated  that  its  students  would  always  remain  few,  and  that  its  relations  to  the 
industries  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  narrowly  restricted  within  the  familiar 
limits  of  civil  engineering,  and  perhaps  also  of  chemistry.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  proportions  established  by  the  Act  of  1868 — two-thirds  to  the  Agricultu- 
ral College,one-third  to  the  Institute  of  Technology — ^may  be  regarded  as  not  unfair. 

Within  the  twenty-seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  Act  refer- 
red to,  however,  this  School  of  Industrial  Science  has  grown  into  dimensions  then 
inconceivable,  and  it  has  connected  itself  with  the  industrial  life  of  Maflsachusetts 
in  ways  then  unknown.    Professions  not  named  in  1863  have  come  into  being,  and 
have  risen  to  transcendent  importance,  while  the  development  of  industrial  science 
throughout  the  world,  to  which  no  single  institution  has  contributed  more  than  this 
our  own  school,  has  created  demands  which  were  not  then  felt.    If  Massachusetts 
would  hold  her  proud  pre-eminence  in  manufactures,  she  must  do  it  by  force  of 
knowledge  and  technical  skill,  since  her  natural  disadvantages  in  respect  to  trans- 
portation and  the  possession  of  the  materials  of  production  are  weighing  all  the 
time  more  and  more  heavily  against  her.    The  Institute  of  Technology  is,  in  spite 
of  its  large  tuition  fees,  still  painfully  poor  in  relation  to  its  needs.    Without  dis- 
paragement to  any,  it  may  be  said  that  in  no  other  way  can  Massachusetts  so  largely 
aid  herself  as  by  increasing  the  means  of  this  institution  available  for  chemistry, 
mechanics,  and  electricity." 

The  Manual  Training  School  op  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  well  known  School  and 
of  its  development  down  to  the  year  1883  was  prepared  by  Professor 
Woodward  for  this  Report  as  already  stated. 

The  Manual  TRAnoNa  School  op  Washinoton  Univkesitt,  9t.  Louis. 

^'  After  several  years'  experience  in  combining  tool-instruction  with  ordinary  class- 
room work  in  the  Polytechnic  School  the  students  being  of  Ck>llegiate  rank,  it  was 
suggested  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward  that  tool-instruction  could  be  introduced  vdth 
success  into  a  school  of  lower  grade  taking  boys  as  young  as  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Accordingly,  a  plan  was  drawn  up  and  endorsed  by  certain  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers who  subscribed  the  requisite  funds. 

The  Ordinance  establishing  the  Manual  Training  School,  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  University,  Jime  6,  1879. 

The  lot  wafl  purchased  and  the  building  fronting  on  Eighteenth  street  b^^n  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  In  the  November  following  a  Prospectus  of  the  school 
was  published.  In  June,  1880,  the  building  being  partially  equipped,  it  ^^as  opened 
for  public  inspection,  and  a  class  of  boys  were  examined  for  admission.  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  1880,  the  school  opened  with  a  single  class  of  about  fifty  pupils.  The 
whole  number  enrolled  during  the  year  was  sixty-seven.  A  public  exhibition  ol 
drawing  and  shopwork  was  given  June  16,  1881. 
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The  second  year  of  tiie  school  opened  September  12,  18S1,  and  closed  June  14, 
1882w  There  were  two  claBBes,  sixty-one  pupils  belonging  to  the  first-year,  and 
foity-siz  to  the  second-year,  TmLVing  one  hundred  and  seven  in  all. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1882  the  large  addition  was  built  and  furnished,  about 
doubling  the  capacity  of  the  school  and  greatly  increasing  the  convenience  with 
which  all  work  could  be  done. 

The  //lirdyear  of  theschoolopened Septemberllth,  1882,  with  threeclasses enroll- 
ing in  ail  175  pupils. 
Two  Articles  of  the  Ordinance  establishing  the  school  are  appended. 

ARTICLE  n. 

Its  object  shall  be  instruction  in  Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  the  English  branches 
of  a  High  School  course,  and  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  Tools.  The 
Tool-instruction,  as  at  present  contemplated,  shidl  include  Carpentry,  Wood-Turn- 
ing, Pattern-Making,  Iron  Clipping  and  filing,  Forge-Work,  Brazing  jand  Solder- 
ing, &e  use  of  Machine-Shop  Tools,  and  such  other  instruction  of  a  similar  character 
as  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  add  to  the  foregoing  from  time  to  time. 

The  students  will  divide  their  working  hours,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equally  be- 
tween Mental  and  Manual  Exercises. 

Tbey  shall  be  admitted,  on  examination,  at  not  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  course  shall  continue  three  years. 

ARTICLE  ly. 

Hie  expenses  of  said  school  shall  be  provided  for,  so  f ar  aa  possible,  by  gifts  and 
endowments  specially  contributed  for  the  purpose,  and  all  such  gifts  and  endow- 
ments shall  be  held  sacred  and  apart,  and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  direct  purposes 
for  which  they  may  have  been  given,  unless  by  consent  of  the  respective  donors  or 
tiidr  legal  representatives. 

The  cost  of  the  present  building  was  about  |88,000.  The  cost  of  tools  and  fumi- 
tare  was  about  $16,000. 

The  lot  upon  which  the  building  stands  is  106|  feet  by  150  feet. 

It  is  proposed  to  admit  a  new  class  of  100  boys  every  year.  With  the  inevitable 
foiling  off  incident  to  the  higher  classes  it  is  not  expected  the  maximum  attendance 
wiU  exceed  240  pupils. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  fint-year  class  must  be  at  least  fourteen  yean  of 
age;  they  must  pass  a  good  examination  on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Arithffietic ;  including  the  fundamentnl  rules;  common  and  decimal  fractions; 
the  taides  of  weights,  measures,  and  their  use.  Candidates  will  be  examined  orally 
m  niiental  arithmetic,  including  fractions  and  the  multiplication  table  up  to  twenty. 

2.  Cacnxnon  School  Geography. 

3.  Spiling  and  Penmanship. 

4.  Tlie  -wriiiDg  of  English. 

THE  COUBSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Cov^s  tfiree  years,  and  the  school  time  of  the  pupils  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween mental  and  manual  exercises.  The  daily  session  begins  at  9  a.  m.  ,  and  closes 
3t  Z.20  p.  M.,  ample  allowance  being  made  for  lunch.  One  hour  per  day  is  given 
to  drawing,  and  two  hours  to  shop-work. 

"Hie  ooorse  of  study  embraces  five  parallel  lines — ^three  intellectual  and  two  man- 
'^l—as  follows: — 

Fini — ^A  course  of  pure  Mathematics,  including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  (Geometry, 
and  Plane  Triigonometry. 
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Second— A,  course  in  Sdenoe  and  Applied  Mathematics,  including  Physical  Geog- 
laphy,  Natural  Philosophj,  Chenustry,  Mechanics,  Mensuration,  and  Book-keeping. 

TMrd—A  course  in  Language  and  Literature,  including  English  Grammar,  Spell- 
ing, Composition,  Literature,  History,  and  the  elements  of  Political  Sdenoe  and 
Economy.  Latin  and  BYench  will  be  introduced  as  electives  with  English  if  de- 
sired. 

Fowrih-^lL  course  in  Penmanship,  Free-Hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Fifth — A  course  of  Tool  instruction,  including  Carpentry,  Wood-^Tuming,  Foig- 
ing,  Soldering  and  Bench  and  Machine  Work  in  Iron. 

The  course  in  Drawing  embraces  three  general  divisions: 

1.  Free-Hand  Drawing^  desig^ed  to  educate  the  sense  of  form  and  proportion; 
to  teach  the  eye  to  observe  accurately,  and  to  train  the  hand  to  rapidly  delineate 
the  forms  either  of  existing  objects  or  of  ideals  in  the  mind. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing^  including  the  use  of  instruments;  geometric  constnio- 
tions;  the  arrangement  of  projections,  elevations,  plans  and  sections;  also  the  va- 
rious methods  of  producing  shades  and  shadows  with  pen  or  brush. 

8.  Technical  Drawing  or  Draughting,  illustrating  conventional  colors  and  signs; 
systems  of  architectural  or  shop-drawings;  and  at  the  same  time  familiarizing  the 
pupU  with  the  proportions  and  details  of  various  classes  of  machines  and  structures. 

Students  have  tio  option  or  election  as  to  particular  studies ;  each  must  conform 
to  the  course  as  laid  doum,  and  take  every  branch  in  its  order. 

No  student  wiU  be  allowed  to  take  shop-work  in  advance  of  his  does. 

The  arrangement  of  studies  and  shop-work  by  years  is  substantially  as  follows: 

CI0UB8B  OF  STUDY. 


Arithmetic^  completed.    Algebra,  to  ESquations. 

English  Language,  its  Structure  and  Use.    History  of  the  United  States. 

Latin  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English  and  History, 

Physical  Geography.    Natural  Philosophy  begun. 

Dratnng,  Mechanical  and  Free-hand.    Penmanship. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.    Wood-Carving.    Wood-Tuming.    Pattern-Making, 


Algebra,  through  Quadratics.    Geometry  b^g^n. 

Natural  Philosophy.    Principles  of  Mechanics. 

English  Composition  and  Literature.    English  History. 

Latin  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English  and  History  if  desired  by  a  division  of  the 
class. 

Drawing,  Orthographic  and  Isometric  Projections,  Lettering,  Details  of  Mj^^hinfta, 
Tinting,  Free-hand  Drawing.    Penmanship, 

^orgtn^.— Drawing,  Upsetting,  Bending,  Punching,  Welding,  Tempering.  Sol- 
dering. 

THZRD-TBAB  OLAflB. 

Geometry,  finished.    Ffane  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration. 
English  Composition  and  Literature.    History.    Ethics  and  Pdlitieal  Economy. 
Elements  of  Chemistry. 
Book-ke^ng. 

Drawing,  Machine  and  Architectural    Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry, 
Work  in  the  Machine  Shop.    Bench  Work  and  Fitting,  Turning,  Drilling,  Planing, 
Screw-cutting,  etc    Study  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
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Executing  of  Prqfect, 

French  or  Latin  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English  and  History, 

Before  receiving  a  diploma  of  the  school,  each  student  must  execute  a  project  sat- 
ufactory  to  the  faculty  of  the  school  The  project  consists  of  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  a  machine.  Hie  finished  machine  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full  set  of  the 
working  drawings  according  to  which  the  machine  is  made.  If  it  is  not  feasible  to 
construct  the  patterns  for  castings  of  such  machine,  proper  directions  for  their  con- 
struction must  accompany  the  drawings. 

Diplomas, — ^Pupils  completing  the  course  are  presented  with  appropriate  di- 
idomas.  Occasionally  medals  are  given  as  evidence  of  special  excellence  in  certain 
branches. 

TuUicn  Fees, — ^The  school  year  consists  of  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The 
fees  are 

First-year  class,  per  year $60.00 

Second-year"    "       *«   80.00 

Thiid-year    "    "       " 100.00 

8dioUxrdiip&, — ^The  founders  of  the  school  desire  that  the  advantages  of  this 
school  shall  be  within  the  reach  of  boys  from  every  class  in  the  community.  A 
limited  number  of  free  scholarships  are  therefore  filled  annually.  It  is  desirable 
that  they  should  in  general  be  given  as  rewards  of  merit  to  promising  boys  in 
straitened  dicnmstances. 

Students,  wheUier  on  scholarahipe  or  not,  furnish  their  own  books,  drawing  in- 
struments, paper  and  boards;  their  own  aprons  and  overalls;  and  their  own  pocket 
tools*  The  school  furnishes  shop-tools  and  materials.  Losses  and  breakages  are 
charged  to  popils  when  they  are  the  result  of  carelessness. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Manual  Training  School  is  not  an  asylum  for  dull  or  lazy  boys.  It  clearly 
recognizes  the  preeminent  Talue  and  necessity  of  intellectual  development  and 
discipline.  In  presenting  some  novel  features  in  its  course  of  instruction,  the  man- 
agers do  not  assume  that  in  other  schools  there  is  too  much  intellectual  and  moral 
training,  but  that  there  is  too  little  manual  training  for  ordinary  American  boys. 
This  school  exacts  close  and  thoughtful  study  with  books  as  well  as  with  tools.  It 
proposes,  by  lengthening  the  usual  school-day  a  full  hour,  and  by  abridging  some- 
what the  number  of  daily  recitations,  to  find  time  for  drawing  and  tool-work,  and 
thus  to  secure  a  more  liberal  intellectual  and  physical  development — a  more  sym- 
metrical education. 

It  is  believed  that,  to  all  students,  without  regard  to  plans  for  the  future,  the  value 
of  the  training  which  can  be  got  in  shop- work,  spending  only  eight  or  ten  hours  per 
week,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  materials,  tools,  and  teachers. 

THB  DEVBLOPMBNT  or  NATURAL  APTITUDBS. 

It  occasioiially  happens  that  students  who  have  special  aptitudes  in  certain  direc* 
tions,  find  great  difficulty  in  mastering  subjects  in  other  directions.  In  such  cases 
it  is  often  the  best  course  to  yield  to  natural  tastes,  and  to  assist  the  student  in  find- 
ing his  proper  sphere  of  work  or  study.  A  decided  aptitude  for  handicraft  is  not 
unfrequently  coupled  with  a  strong  aversioh  to  and  unfitness  for  abstract  and  the- 
oretical investigations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  such  cases,  more  time  should 
be  spent  in  the  shop,  and  less  in  the  lecture  and  recitation  room.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  facility  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  language  is  often  accompained  by 
a  great  lack  of  either  mechanical  interest  or  power.  When  such  a  bias  is  discov- 
ered, the  lad  should  unquestionably  be  sent  to  his  grammar  and  dictionary  rather 
than  to  the  laboratory  or  draughting-room.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  de- 
velopments of  this  school  will  prevent  those  serious  errors  in  the  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion which  often  prove  so  fatal  to  the  fondest  hopes. 

One  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  foster  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  intelligent  labor,  and  the  worth  and  respectability  of  laboring  men.  A 
boy  who  sees  nothing  in  manual  labor  but  mere  brute  force,  despises  both  the  labor 
and  the  laborer.  With  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  himself,  comes  the  ability  and 
willingness  to  recognize  skill  in  his  fellows.  When  once  he  appreciates  skill  in 
handicraft,  he  regards  the  workman  with  sympathy  and  respect. 

In  a  Manual  Training  School,  tool-work  never  descends  into  drudgery.  The  tasks 
are  not  long,  nor  are  they  unnecessarily  repeated.  Whatever  may  be  the  social 
standing  or  influence  of  the  fathers,  the  sons  go  together  to  the  same  work,  and 
are  tested  physically  as  well  as  intellectually,  by  the  same  standards.  The  result  in 
the  past  has  been,  and  in  the  future  it  will  continue  to  be,  a  truer  estimate  of  labor- 
ing and  manufacturing  people,  and  a  sounder  judgment  on  all  social  problems. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  every  boy  who  enters  this  school  is  to  be  a  mechanic.  Some 
will  find  that  they  have  no  taste  for  manual  arts,  and  will  turn  into  other  paths — 
law,  medicine  or  literature.  Some  who  develop  both  natural  skill  and  strong  intel- 
Ibctuai  powers  will  push  on  through  the  Polytechnic  School  into  the  higher  realms 
of  professional  life,  as  engineers  or  scientists.  Others  will  find  their  greatest  use- 
fulness as  well  as  highest  happiness  in  some  branch  of  mechanical  work  into  which 
they  win  readily  step  when  they  leave  school.  All  will  gain  intellectually  by  their 
experience  in  contact  with  things.  The  grand  result  will  be  an  increasing  interest 
in  manufacturing  pursuits,  more  intelligent  mechanics,  more  successful  manufac- 
turezs,  bettar  lawyers,  more  skillful  physicians,  and  more  useful  citizens. 

ABT— VOL  4 3 
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SCHOOL  BUILDING  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

A  perspective  view  of  the  school  building  is  given  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
three  floors  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cuts.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  original 
building,  which  was  used  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  school,  is  now  wholly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  shop  work,  while  all  needed  study,  recitation,  and  drawing 
rooms  are  supplied  in  the  recent  addition. 

As  a  rule,  each  shop  has  uniform  accommodations  for  a  class  of  twenty  pupils. 
Three  such  classes  or  divisions  can  be  taught  daily  in  each.  Four  divisions  could 
be  taught  by  extending  the  range  of  a  school  day  to  eight  hours.  Each  pupil  in  the 
wood- working  shops  has  one  of  the  uniform  sets  of  hand  edge-tools  for  his  exclu- 
sive use,  kept  in  a  locked  drawer.  For  the  care  and  safety  of  these  tools  he  is  held 
responsible. 

I.— TBI  TWO  CARPSNTBR  SHOPS. 

For  details  of  these  shops,  each  40x50  feet,  see  cuts  of  second  and  third  floors. 
The  third-story  shop  is  used  both  as  a  carpenter  and  as  a  turning  shop.  Each  con- 
tains twenty  benches,  vises,  and  sets  of  tools  for  use  in  common,  a  power  grind- 
stone, the  instructor's  desk  and  bench,  and  the  requisite  quota  of  clamps,  glue-pots, 
etc.  The  school  has  over  one  hundred  sets  of  edge-tools  marked  for  the  several 
drawers.  A  double  circular-saw  machine  is  provided  for  getting  out  stock  (' '  blanks  " 
for  a  class). 

II.— THB  TWO  TURNING  SIOPS. 

One  is  40x50  feet,  and  the  other  40x40  feet.  Esuch  contains  twenty  speed-latfaes 
of  12-inch  swing  and  5-foot  bed,  with  complete  equipment  of  face-plates,  chucks, 
etc.,  for  one  hundred  pupils.  Each  shop  contains  several  8-foot  benches  for  pat- 
tern work,  a  power  grindstone,  and  a  moulder's  bench  and  tools  for  illustrating 
practically  the  use  and  handling  of  patterns  for  foundry  work. 

III.— THE  BLACKSMrTH  SHOP. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  metal  work,  and  comprises  the  machine 
and  blacksmith  shops.  The  blacksmith *s  shop  is  40  feet  square,  and  has  its  complete 
equipment  of  twenty  forges,  anvils,  tubs,  and  sets  of  ordinary  hand  tools.  Ten  sets 
of  heavy  tools  suflice  for  twenty  pupils,  as  they  may  work  in  pairs  as  smith  and 
helper.  The  blast  is  supplied  by  a  fan  blower,  and  a  powerful  exhaust  fan  keeps 
the  shop  almost  wholly  free  from  smoke  and  gas.  In  connection  with  one  of  the 
larger  forges  is  a  hand-bellows,  which  can  be  used  when  the  engine  is  not  running. 
Every  shop  exercise  lasts  two  hours,  consequently  the  shop  readily  accommodates 
eighty  pupils  per  day. 

IV.— THE  MACHINE  SHOP 

Is  40  X  50  feet.  It  possesses  an  equipment  of  seven  engine-lathes  of  14-inch  swing  and 
5-foot  bed  (It  is  proposed  to  add  several  new  lathes  during  the  summer,  so  that  class 
work  may  be  more  uniform);  four  speed-lathes;  a  post  drill;  a  planer,  21-inch  by  21- 
inch  by  5  feet;  a  25-inch  goose-neck  drill;  ashaper  of  15  inches  stroke;  and  a  large 
power  grindstone.  Ten  vises  and  benches,  with  forty  drawers,  afford  opportunity 
for  bench  work.  The  shop  is  furnished  for  a  class  of  twenty  students  at  once.  The 
Corliss  engine  occupies  a  part  of  this  shop.  It  has  a  14-inch  cylinder  and  42-inch 
stroke,  and  runs  at  the  rate  of  65  revolutions  per  minute.  The  engine  is  of  the  best 
pattern  and  superior  workmanship,  and  is  capable  of  about  sixty  horse-power.  It 
was  built  specially  for  the  school  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Beggs  &  Rankin,  of  St.  Louis. 
The  steam-generating  apparatus  of  the  University  consists  of  a  battery  of  three 
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large  steel  boilers,  set  and  furnished  in  the  most  approved  manner.  These  boilers 
f Ornish  beat  for  the  entire  group  of  University  buildings,  as  well  as  steam  for  the 
engine  in  the  shop.  This  equipment  of  steam  power  furnishes  to  pupils  of  the 
Third- Year  class  the  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  such  machinery  on  a  scale 
unsurpaased. 

HOW  THE  USE  OF  TOOLS  IS  TAUGHT. 

The  shop  instruction  is  given  similarly  to  laboratory  lectures.  The  instmctor  at 
the  bench,  machine,  or  anvH,  executes  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  class  the  day*s 
lesson,  giving  all  needed  information,  and  at  times  using  the  blackboard.  When 
necessary  the  pupils  make  notes  and  sketches  (working  drawings),  and  questions 
are  asked  and  answered,  that  all  obscurities  may  be  removed.  The  class  then  pro- 
ceeds to  Hie  execution  of  the  task,  leaving  the  instructor  to  give  additional  help  to 
such  as  need  it.  At  a  specified  time  the  lesson  ceases,  and  the  work  is  brought  in, 
commented  on  and  marked.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  work  assigned  should 
be  finished;  the  essential  thing  is  that  it  should  be  well  begun  and  carried  on  with 
reasonable  speed  and  accuracy. 

SPECIAL  TRADES  ARE  NOT  TAUGHT. 

All  the  shop-work  is  disciplinary;  special  trades  are  not  taught,  nor  are  articles 
numiifactured  for  sale. 

The  scope  of  a  single  trade  is  too  narro^  for  educational  purposes.  A  shop  which 
manufactures  for  the  market,  and  expects  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  its  products, 
13  neo^sarily  confined  to  salable  work,  and  a  systematic  and  progressive  series  of 
lessons  is  impossible,  except  at  great  cost.  If  the  object  of  the  shop  is  education, 
a  student  should  be  allowed  to  discontinue  any  task  or  process  the  moment  he  has 
learned  to  do  it  well.  If  the  shop  were  intended  to  make  money,  the  students 
would  be  kept  at  work  on  what  they  could  do  best  at  the  expense  of  breadth  and 
versatility. 

In  rnaTiiial  education,  the  desired  end  is  the  acquirement  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  materials,  and  not  the  production  of  specific  articles  ;  hence  we  abstract 
all  the  mechanical  processes  and  manual  arts  and  typical  tools  of  the  trades  and 
occupationB  of  men,  arrange  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  same,  and 
then  incorporate  it  in  omr  system  of  education.  Thus,  without  teaching  any  one 
trade,  we  teach  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of  all. 

Accordingly,  the  shop-training  is  gained  by  regular  and  carefully  graded  lessons 
designed  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible,  and  to  teach  thoroughly  the  uses  of 
ordinary  tools.  This  does  not  imply  the  attainment  of  sufficient  skill  to  produce 
either  the  fine  work  or  the  rapidity  of  a  skilled  mechanic.  But  a  knowledge  of 
how  a  tool  or  machine  should  be  used  is  easily  and  thoroughly  taught.  The  me- 
chanical products  or  results  of  such  lessons  have  little  or  no  value  when  completed, 
and  they  are  generally  used  as  new  material  for  more  exercises. 

Frequent  requests  have  been  made  for  detailed  descriptions  or  drawings  of  the 
models  actually  made  in  the  several  shops.  Such  requests  have  generally  been 
refused  for  several  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  main  object  of  one  or  more 
exercises  is  to  gain  control  and  mastery  of  the  tool  in  hand,  and  not  the  production 
of  a  particular  model.  The  use  of  the  tool  may  be  well  taught  by  a  large  variety 
of  exercises,  just  as  knowledge  of  bank  discount  may  be  gained  from  the  use  of 
several  different  examples.  No  special  merit  can  be  claimed  for  a  particular  ex- 
ample; neither  can  a  particular  model  or  series  of  models  have  any  great  value. 
No  good  teacher  is  likely  to  use  precisely  the  same  set  twice,  Tha  method  of  doing 
a  piece  of  work,  and  not  the  finished  piece,  is  generally  the  object  of  a  lesson. 

The  tools  of  a  shop  are  not  given  out  all  at  once  ;  they  are  issued  as  they  are 
needed,  and  as  a  rule,  to  aU  the  members  of  a  class  alike. 
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I.— cabpbmtrt/, 

In  carpenter  worli:  the  tools  used  are:  the  cross-cut,  tenon,  and  rip  saws;  steel 
square,  try  square,  bevel  and  gauge,  hammer,  mallet,  rule  and  dividers,  oil  stones 
and  slips.  And  among  edge-tools :  the  jack  and  smoothing  planes,  chisels,  and 
gouges.  Braces  and  bits,  jointer  planes,  compass  saws,  hatchets,  and  other  tools 
are  kept  in  the  shop  tool-closet  to  be  used  as  needed. 

The  saw  and  the  plane  with  the  square  and  gauge  are  the  foundation  tools,  and 
to  drill  the  pupils  in  their  use  numerous  lessons  are  given,  varied  only  enough  to 
avoid  monotony.  The  pupil  being  able  to  plane  a  piece  fairly  well,  and  to  keep  to 
the  line  in  sawing,  the  next  step  is  to  teach  him  the  use  of  the  chisel  in  producing 
simple  joints  of  various  kinds.  The  particular  shapes  are  given  with  the  intent  to 
familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  customary  styles  and  methods  of  construction. 

The  different  sizes  of  the  same  tool,  chisels  for  instance,  require  different  care 
and  methods  of  handling,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  irregularities  and  defects 
in  material  form  another  chapter  in  the  instruction  to  be  given. 

With  the  introduction  of  each  tool,  the  pupils  are  taught  how  to  keep  the  same 
in  order.    They  are  taught  that  sharp  tools  are  absolutely  necessary  to  good  work. 

II.— WOOD-TURN  INO. 

Five  or  six  tools  only  are  used,  and  from  previous  experience  the  pupils  know 
how  to  keep  them  in  order.  At  first  a  large  gouge  only  is  issued,  and  the  pupils 
are  taught  and  drilled  in  its  use  in  roughing  out  and  producing  cylinders  and  cones ; 
then  concave  and  double-curved  surfaces ;  then  in  work  comprising  all  these— all 
in  wood  turning  with  the  grain.  A  wide  chisel  follows,  and  its  use  in  conjunction 
with  the  gouge  is  taught.  After  this  a  smaller  gouge,  chisel,  and  parting  tool,  and 
a  round-point  are  given,  and  a  variety  of  shapes  are  executed.  Next  comes  turn- 
ing across  the  grain ;  then  bored  and  hollow  work,  chucking  and  the  various  ways 
of  manipulating  wood  on  face-plates,  mandrels,  etc.  Finally,  turning  of  fancy 
woods,  polishing,  jointing,  and  pattern  work. 

In  connection  with  the  making  of  patterns,  their  use  is  shown  by  brief  exercises 
in  moulding.  Castings  are  made  of  lead  or  type  metal.  Though  very  little  mould- 
ing or  casting  is  done  by  the  students,  enough  practice  is  given  to  illustrate  the  prin* 
ciples  and  explain  the  use  of  technical  terms. 

HI.— FORGINO. 

Work  in  the  blacksmith  shop  is  in  one  essential  feature  different  from  any  other 
kind.  Wood  or  cold  iron  will  wait  any  desired  length  of  time  while  the  pupil  con- 
siders how  he  shall  work,  but  here  comes  in  temperature  subject  to  continual 
change.  The  injunction  is  imperative  to  "  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  and  hence 
quick  work  is  demanded — ^a  hard  thing  for  new  hands.  To  obviate  this  difficulty 
bars  of  lead  are  used,  with  which  the  lesson  is  first  executed,  while  all  the  particu- 
lars of  holding  and  striking  are  studied.  The  lead  acts  under  the  liammer  very 
nearly  like  hot  iron,  and  permits  every  operation  on  the  anvil  except  welding. 

The  various  operations  of  drawing,  bending,  upsetting,  punching,  welding,  tem- 
pering, etc.,  are  learned  in  connection  with  the  fabrication  of  hooks,  stirrups,  chains, 
swivels,  tongs,  hammers,  and  machine  tools. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  in  the  art  of  the  smith  is  that  of  mana^ng  the 
fire.  The  various  kinds  of  heat  are  explained  and  illustrated,  and  habits  of  economy 
of  both  iron  and  fuel  are  inculcated. 

At  the  date  of  the  preparation  of  this  statement  arrangements  had  not  been  made 
for  class  instruction  in  soldering  and  brazing,  though  they  were  expected  soon. 
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IT.—IIAOHZNS-SHOP  WOKK. 

In  the  machine  shop,  owing  to  the  inevitable  lack  of  tools,  the  class-work  is  lees 
nniforziL  It  is  practically  impossible  to  furnish  a  class  of  twenty  studeats  with 
twenty  lathes,  twenty  planers,  twenty  drills,  &o.,  &c.  The  size  and  cost  of  such  a 
shop  pats  the  matter  out  of  discussion ;  the  cost  of  the  tools  in  the  present  shop 
exceeded  |4,000,  exclusiye  of  the  engine  and  shafting. 

XeFertheless,  the  instrwstion  is  given  with  an  approach  to  regularity ;  the  prac- 
^the  is  as  uniform  as  the  tools  will  allow.  The  course  includes  chipping,  filing, 
polishing,  taming,  drilling,  boring,  screw-cutting,  scraping,  planing,  6bc.,  and  all 
the  detuls  of  fitting  and  finishing. 

During  the  second  term  the  members  of  the  class,  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
enter  upon  the  construction  of  their  projects  for  finished  work. 

Throughout  the  year  a  detail  is  made  from  each  shop-division  to  study  the  man- 
agement of  the  engine  and  boilers,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  engineer. 

THE  SKILL  ATTAINED. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  student  workmen  beeorae  skilled  meohaoics  in  any 
of  the  shops,  though  it  is  insisted  that  every  step  shall  be  clearly  understood  and 
fairly  executed.  The  rapid  progress  of  boys  to  whom  all  subjects  are  presented  in 
logical  order,  with  clear  and  full  explanations,  and  who  work  undM'  the  continual 
guidance  of  an  expert  teacher,  and  only  two  hours  at  a  time,— during  which  their 
interest  is  fully  sustained— is  most  surprising  to  those  who  compare  the  work  pro- 
duced here  with  the  performances  of  ordinary  a^vreutices  of  the  same  number  of 
boon. 

TIME  DEVOTED  TO  8HOP-WOBK. 

Two  hours  per  day  for  five  days  gives  ten  hours  per  week.  400  hours  are  given 
to  wood  work.  400  hours  to  iron  and  steel  forging,  and  soldering.  400  hours  are 
given  to  bench  and  machine  work  on  metals  and  the  care  of  boilers  and  engine. 
Hence  the  total  amount  of  shop  work  in  the  course  is  1200  hours,  in  time  equal  to 
120  days  of  ten  hours  each. 

ORDINART  STUDIES. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  detail  the  work  done  on  the  familiar  subjecto 
of  mathematicsy  science,  and  literature.  The  simultaneous  development  and  disci- 
pline of  the  intellectual  and  physical  faculties  is  the  main  object  of  the  course.  The 
um  is  to  do  thorough  work;  to  lay  out  a  fair  course  oi.  study  and  cover  it  well. 
These  is  no  laxity  in  book- work  in  c(Mi8equenoe  of  the  introduction  of  manual  fea- 
tuDQB  in  the  daily  {Mrogramme. 

REGULATIONS  FOB  PRACTICE  HOURS  IN  THE  WORKSHOPS. 

1.  When  dismissed  for  shop  work,  students  will  go  directiy  to  the  sh(^  assigned. 

2.  Daring  piactioe  hours  students  musi  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
vork  assigned,  not  leaving  it  to  clean  up  till  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell. 

a.  All  singing,  whistiing,  and  kyooging  on  the  benches  or  machines  is  strictly 
forUdden;  students  should  talk  only  when  it  is  necessary,  and  then  in  a  low  tone. 

4.  During  the  regular  hours  private  work  cannot  be  permitted.    At  other  times 
SDch  work,  if  of  a  suitable  character,  may  be  allowed,  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 

5.  Students  should  clean,  and  return  to  its  place,  any  tool  taken  from  the  tool 
cases,  as  soon  as  they  are  through  using  it. 

1  Promptly  upon  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  work  should  cease;  the  tools  should 
^Jf  pot  in  Uieir  proper  pU&oes,  and  the  bench  or  machine  cleaned  before  leaving  the 
BMm  to  wash  up^    UnflMhed  woric  should  be  put  in  thedraweie,  or  in  such  pkuxs 
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as  the  instructor  may  direct.    The  tool-drawers  should  always  be  left  clean  and  in 
order. 

7.  Students  will  be  admitted  only  to  such  shops  as  are  necessary  to  their  work; 
and  at  the  hours  assigned,  except  by  permission  of  the  instructor, 

8.  When  the  student  has  finished  the  work  assigned  him,  and  he  sees  that  the 
instructor  is  not  engaged,  he  may  go  to  him  for  further  instructions;  otherwise  he 
will  remain  quietly  at  his  place. 

9.  Students  must  promptly  report  to  the  Superintendent  any  loss  or  breakage  of 
either  tools  or  furniture.  Losses  and  injuries  which  are  the  result  of  gross  careless- 
ness or  disobedience  of  orders,  should  be  paid  for  by  the  students  responsible  for 
them. 

THB  SUCCESS  OF  THB  SCHOOL. 

The  Managers  of  the  school  are  abundantly  confirmed  in  their  views,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Prospectus  four  years  ago,  by  the  experience  of  the  school  during  its  first 
three  years.  From  the  start  it  has  been  well  patronized,  and  vacant  seats  have  been 
few;  at  times  every  seat  has  been  filled. 

The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  has  been  developed  to  a  most  gratifying 
extent,  extending  into  all  the  departments  of  work.  The  variety  afforded  by  the 
daily  programme  has  had  the  moral  and  intellectual  effect  expected,  and  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  sober  earnestness  has  been  shown.  The  wholesome  moral  effect  of 
a  course  of  training  which  interests  and  stimulates  the  ardor  of  the  student  is  most 
marked.  Parents  observe  the  beneficial  infiuence  of  occupation.  The  suggestions 
of  the  day  fill  the  mind  with  healthy  thoughts  and  appetites  during  the  leisure  hours. 
Success  in  drawing  or  shop-work  has  often  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  ambition 
in  mathematics  and  history,  and  vice  versa. 

Progress  in  the  two  subjects,  drawing  and  shop-work,  (and  we  had  little  previous 
knowledge  of  what  could  be  done  with  boys  as  young  as  those  of  the  first-year  class) 
has  been  quite  remarkable.  To  be  sure  there  was  little  doubt  of  the  final  result, 
but  the  progress  has  been  more  rapid  than  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect.  The 
habit  of  working  from  drawings  and  to  nice  measurements  has  given  the  students 
a  confidence  in  themselves  altogether  new.  This  is  shown  in  the  readiness  with 
which  they  undertake  the  execution  of  small  commissions  in  behalf  of  the  school, 
and  the  handiness  which  they  display  at  home.  In  fact,  the  increased  usefulness  of 
the  students  is  making  itself  felt,  and  in  several  instances  the  result  has  been  the 
offer  of  business  positions  too  tempting  to  be  rejected.  This  drawback,  if  it  can  be 
called  one,  the  school  must  always  suffer.  The  better  educated  and  trained  the 
students  become,  the  stronger  will  be  the  temptations  offered  to  them  outside,  and 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  hold  them  through  the  course.  Parents  and  guard- 
ians should  avoid  the  bad  policy  of  injuring  the  prospects  of  a  promising  young 
man  by  grasping  a  small  present  pecuniary  advantage  at  the  cost  of  far  greater  re- 
wards in  the  future.  From  the  testimony  of  parents  (and  by  a  circular,  all  were 
invited  to  give  frank  expression  to  their  views)  the  physical,  intellectuiJ,  and  moral 
effect  of  the  school  is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  unanimovs  response  is:  an 
unusual  interest  and  pleasure  in  school;  and  very  generally  an  increased  fondness 
for  scientific  books  and  periodicals.  A  few  boys  who  had  never  shown  any  interest 
in  tools  have  developed  into  good  and  enthusiastic  workmen.  As  a  rule  the  good 
scholars  are  the  good  mechanics. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  school 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  February  4th,  1883, 
convey  the  impression  made  on  outsiders  by  this  new  kind  of  school; 
while  in  the  quotations  there  given  from  the  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  desirableness  of  this  new 
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element  in  the  course  of  study  is  clearly  set  forth.     General  Arm- 
strong, whose  great  success  in  new  fields  of  educational  activity 
entitles  him  to  be  heard  as  an  expert,  speaks  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pose in  what  he  says  as  to  the  need  and  the  cost  of  such  schools. 
From  the  "St.  Louis  Republican"  of  February  4,  1883: 

The  noveltj  of  the  school  has  by  no  means  worn  off,  at  least  to  outsiders.  Trav- 
dlers  along  Washington  avenue,  as  they  pass  the  handsome  and  substantial-kx>k- 
ingboilding,  turn  to  look  again  at  the  massive  fly-wheel  which  revolves  in  full  view 
through  the  front  windows.  If  one  ventures  inside  the  building,  as  we  did  recently 
wi^  great  satisfaction,  he  experiences  first  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  strangeness, 
and  later  a  sense  of  completeness.  Mingled  with  what  is  old  and  familiar  is  much 
that  is  new  and  at  first  sight  incongruous. 

In  class-rooms,  removed  from  all  din  of  tools  and  the  vibration  of  machinery,  are 
sections  of  eighteen  or  twenty  boys  each,  reciting  lessons  in  algebra,  or  history,  or 
Latin,  or  physics.  In  the  draughting  rooms  one  section  is  learning  line-drawing, 
or  how  to  represent  objects  by  their  exact  orthographic  or  isometric  projections. 
Another  section  is  making  shaded  drawings  of  actual  machines. 

If  a  visitor  sees  only  the  study,  recitation  and  drawing-rooms,  the  impression 
made  is  like  that  produced  by  a  high  school  in  which  comparatively  little  attention 
is  paid  the  ancient  languages  and  history,  while  special  attention  is  paid  to  theo- 
retical and  practical  drawing,  and  to  elementary  physic. 

On  crossing  the  hallway  to  the  shops  the  scene  changes.  The  same  lads  that  a 
few  moments  before  we  saw  reciting  a  lesson  are  now  in  "  shop  dress  ^'  engaged  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  tool-work.  Two  sections  of  twenty  boys  each  were  en- 
gaged at  wood-turning,  every  man  having  a  lathe  driven  by  the  large  shop  engine. 


*    • 


Gov.  Crittenden  strongly  indorsed  this  school  in  his  recent  message  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Missouri.     Said  he: 

''  The  ordinary  school-boy  gets  the  idea  that  it  requires  no  education  to  be  a  me- 
chinic:  hence^he  aspires  to  what  is  called  a  higher  profession,  a  higher  vocation, 
and  foolishly  learns,  from  vicious  sources,  to  despise  both  craft  and  craftsman.  If 
this  pernicious  tendency  can  be  corrected,  and  the  dignity  of  skilled  labor  and 
skilled  workmen  be  maintained  by  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  gram- 
mar schools  and  schools  of  high  grade,  great  good  will  be  accomplished.  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  directing  attention  to  this  manual  school  as  one  of  our  educational 
omamentB,  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  our  sons  and  the  respect  of  our  citizens.'* 

Qen«  C.  S.  Armstrong  of  Hampton,  Va. ,  after  a  visit,  writes  in  the  Southern  Work" 
man :  **  The  Manual  Training  school  is  no  experiment.  It  is  the  nearest  to  perfec- 
tion of  the  tme  method  of  training  head  and  hand  together  I  know  of.  The  same 
plan  18  pursaed  at  the  Boston  School  of  Technology,  but  so  far  as  teaching  trades 
is  oonoemed,  the  St.  Louis  school  is  far  ahead  of  the  one  in  Boston. 

**  Our  civilization  demands  this  sort  of  thing.  The  trouble  is  that  while  people 
ttiearetically  believe  in  practical  education,  they  are  not  ready  to  throw  large  sums 
o€  money  into  it  as  they  are  with  the  old  style  colleges,  which  have  a  tremendous 
hold,  and  are  not  in  the  least  experimental.  People  will  have  such  schools  when 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Manual  training-schools  are  the  most  expensive 
kin  L  They  require  two  sets  of  teachers,  rare  business  skill,  and  a  variety  of  ma- 
terial and  of  appliances  of  which  ordinary  schools  never  dream  of.  As  in  every- 
thing else,  the  better  and  more  complete  the  product  the  more  it  costs.  You  cannot 
ny '  Pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice,'  but  you  must  pay  more  for  industrial 
eiucation." 

The  following  extracts  froin  a  letter  written  by  Professor  Wood- 
ward, Director  of  the  school,  explain  themselves  and  are  of  interest. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Manual  TBAmmo  School, 

St  Louis,  AprU  24, 1888. 
Editor  of  The  Importer : 

I  am  asked  by  the  editor  to  answer  the  question :  ''  What  will  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  boys  do  on  leaving  school  ?  " 

Before  venturing  a  few  words  on  this  most  interesting  subject,  let  me  say,  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  confusion,  that  the  Manual  Training  School  is  not  the  polytech- 
nic department  of  the  University  ;  and  its  graduates  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  civil  and  mechanical  engineers,  who  combine  with  their  higher  scientific  studies 
a  certain  amount  of  manual  training.  The  Manual  Training  School  is  of  a  lower 
gradd.  It  admits  boys,  on  examination,  as  young  as  fourteen  years,  and  its  course 
of  instruction  extends  through  three  years.  I  should  add  that  this  is  but  the  third 
year  of  the  school,  and  that  our  first  class  is  to  graduate  next  June ;  hence  I  can 
not  speak  of  what  our  boys  have  done  after  leaving  us,  but  of  what  they  now  wish 
to  do. 

Now,  first,  I  claim  that  our  graduates  will  form  a  new  article  never  before  put 
upon  an  American  market.  They  will  stand  in  strong  contrast  to  the  graduates  of 
high  schools  and  academies,  with  whom  they  are  on  a  fair  equality  as  regards 
scholarship.    ♦    *    * 

A  FOURTH  "  R." 

We  maintain  that  the  **  three  R.*s  '*  do  not  suffice.  *^  Reading,  'Riting,  and  'Rith- 
metic"  are  all  very  well,  but  they  are  not  enough.  We  add  at  least  a  fourth  '*'  R,'' 
namely  '*  ^Rtizanahip!"  We  propose  to  tear  down  the  prison  walls,  to  open  all  the 
doors  and  to  clear  all  the  avenues  to  intellectual,  moral  and  material  wealth.  We 
have  worshipped  books  till  we  have  fancied  that  all  wisdom  and  culture  was  bound 
up  in  them.  We  have  bent  so  reverently  at  the  shrine  of  the  ancients  that  we  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  the  pyramid  of  Jeezah,  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Kphesus, 
and  the  Athenian  Parthenon  were  the  product  of  inspired  genius,  while  we  pass 
over  the  steel  arches  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  without  appreciating  the  fact  that  in 
genius,  mechanical  skill,  scientific  accuracy,  beauty  and  grace,  it  out^iines  them 
all.  In  languages,  arts,  and  sciences  the  world  of  to-day  surpasses  all  past  ages ; 
and  education  should  mainly  deal  with  living  issues,  and  **  lead  ouV^  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

CHOICE  OP  OCCUPATION. 

Boys  whose  education  has  been  well  balanced  will  choose  their  occupations  intel- 
ligently. They  will  not  all  travel  the  same  road.  We  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  old 
mistake.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  every  boy  of  the  Manual  Training  School  be- 
come a  mechanic.  I  know  that  many  are  not  fit  for  it ;  they  will  be  more  success- 
ful as  lawyers,  or  editors,  or  buyers,  or  sellers.  Will  their  manual  training  be 
therefore  lost  ?  Not  at  aU.  Just  as  it  does  not  hurt  a  mechanic  to  know  literature 
and  science,  so  it  will  not  hurt  a  lawyer  or  an  editor  to  have  a  little  common  sense 
on  mechanical  and  concrete  matters. 

BALANCED  EDUCATION. 

No,  we  do  not  try  in  our  school  to  wall-out  letters,  or  art,  or  mathematics,  or  the 
elements  of  sci^ice ;  and  hence  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  our  graduates  trav- 
eling in  various  directions  when  they  leave  our  doors.  We  shall  not  fetter  their 
feet  through  fear  of  their  leaping  over  their  work-benches ;  nor  when  they  hunger 
and  thirst  for  the  highest  cultivation  the  University  can  give,  shall  we  refuse  to 
minister  unto  them  lest,  f  or-sooth,  we  teach  them  too  nmch,  and  they  be  not  mechanics 
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after  alL  A  qnmnietriGal  or  iiiteig>ral  eduealioii  is  never  to  be  feared  ;  it  will  nerer 
lead  a  man  oat  of  this  spbgse ;  it  is  onl^  the  oooe-sided,  narrow,  waHed-in  education 
whjch  distorts,  midfiadH  and  oormptB.  I  have  claimed  thatour boys  would  be  free 
from  prejudice  against  manual  labor ;  that  th^  will  appreciate  mechanical  skill, 
and  if  tfa^  have  it»  they  will  enjoy  its  practioe.  In  general,  I  have  claimed  that 
our  gradaatoB  wfll  be 

"BOTH  ABLB  AND  WILUNQ  TO  WORK.'' 

If  I  am  right  in  this^  I  care  little  what  particular  work  they  undertake.  They  will 
chooee  their  rocation  wise^  and  follow  it  successfully.  One  of  our  great  points  is 
gained  in  intelligent  choice.  »  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

CBHBUB  OF  THB  KANUAIi  TBLAJHUfB  SCHOOL. 

Now,  perhaps  it  will  be  more  to  the  point  if  I  give  the  result  of  an  inquiry  among 
the  pupils  of  my  highest  class,  the  boys  who  have  worked  in  all  our  shops  as  join- 
en,  wood-turners,  blacksmiths  and  machiniatB,  and  who  are  fair,  practical  draughts- 
men, and  who  will  finish  their  course  in  less  than  two  months.  They  number 
tweniy-iiine,  and  they  were  asked  to  state  frankly  what  work  or  oecupatioa  they 
wished  to  follow  next  year.    Their  answers  were  as  follows : 

To  continue  study  in  an  advanced  course 11 

To  enter  a  machine  shop 6 

To  enter  an  architect's  office 4 

To  work  as  machine  drauglitsmen 3 

To  be  an  engraver 1 

To  be  a  blacksmith. 1 

To  be  a  bricklayer 1 

To  enter  real  estate  business 1 

To  farm  and  raise  stock 1 

Total  in  the  class 29 

Now  what  these  boys  will  really  do.  Ho  one  claims  to  know  ;  circumstances  will 
hav«  as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  as  taste  and  fitness.  I  have  given  their  appe- 
tites, and  it  appears  tiiat  eleven  of  them  are  still  hungry  for  study.  I  could  carry 
this  investigation  into  the  lower  (and  larger)  classes,  but  it  is  not  necessary.    I  have 

answered  the  question  as  well  as  I  coiild. 

C.  M.  Woodward, 

Direetor. 


WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY.^ 


L  The  Undergraduate  Department— Including  the  College  and  the  Polytechnic 

School,  Washington  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street, 
n.  Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany,  1724  Washington  Avenue. 
HL  3t  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Lucas  Place  and  Nineteenth  Street. 
rv.  St  Louis  Iaw  School,  1417  Lucas  Pkoe. 
V.  St  Louis  Medical  GoUege,  1818  Lucas  Place. 
n.  XiaBouri  Dental  College,  ISIS  Lucas  Place. 

*  From  the  catalogue  for  1891-1890. 
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• 

The  following  schools  are  organized  under  the  charter  of  the  University  :— 
I.  Smith  Academy,  Washington  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  Street. 
II.  Manual  Training  School,  Washington  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street. 
III.  MEoy  Institute,  Locust  and  Beaumont  Streets. 
Information  in  regard  to  any  of  the  above  departments  may  be  obtained  from 

GEO.  M.  BARTLETT, 
8ec%  Washington  University, 

The  following  extracts  from  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Woodward  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  will  serve  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  Manual  Training  School  to  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  the  Washington  University,  in  which,  besides  being  an 
end  in  itself  as  an  independent  school,  it  also  serves  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  boys  who  propose  to  enter  the  Polytechnic  School  to 
be  trained  as  engineers.  One  important  phase  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing Schools  is  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  the  higher  schools  of  science, 
just  as  classical  academies  and  high  schools  fit  their  pupils  for  the 
classical  colleges.  It  is  in  this  relation  that  Dr.  Woodward  treats  of 
the  school  in  this  paper  and  that  Professor  Thurston  of  Cornell,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  who  participated  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, treated  the  topic. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Woodward  said: 

"  The  Manual  Training  School  stands  in  need  of  the  Polytechnic  to  supplement 
its  work,  as  truly  as  the  Polytechnic  stands  in  need  of  the  Manual  to  properly  pre- 
pare students  for  its  ministrations.  Purely  manual  work  is  elementary  in  charac- 
ter; it  is  only  the  close  reasoning  ahout  such  work  that  requires  maturity,  and  only 
those  who  have  tried  our  plan,  can  know  how  helpful  it  is  to  the  polytechnic  student 
to  he  familiar  with  the  manipulations  of  practical  mechanics. 

All  that  was  said  a  year  ago  by  Prof.  Alden,  in  regard  to  the  wholesome  intellec- 
tual effect  of  combining  theory  and  practice,  is  cordially  endorsed  by  the  writer. 
Even  on  the  intellectual  side  there  is  no  waste  of  time,  in  either  the  earlier  or  the 
later  stages  of  our  training.  The  reajsonableness  of  every  step  in  the  course  is  evi- 
dent to  every  one  who  enters  upon  it. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Woodward  gave  not  only  the  course  of  study 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  but  also  the  engineering  courses  of 
the  Polytechnic  School.  Professor  Thurston  gave  also  the  Post 
Graduate,  Engineering  Courses  of  Sibley  College  at  Cornell.  These 
are  of  course  omitted,  and  only  such  extracts  from  the  paper  and  such 
parts  of  the  discussion  as  relate  directly  to  the  Manual  Training 
School  are  here  given. 

The  TRAnoNo  op  a  Dynamic  Enqineeb  in  WAsmNGTON  University,  St.  Louis.* 

By  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  complete  course  of  training  supplied  by  this  university  consists  of  three  dis* 
tinct  stages,  which  will  be  briefly  presented  in  succession. 

It  is  proper,  that  an  account  of  these  stages  should  be  prefaced  with  the  state- 
ment, that,  as  yet,  no  students  have  passed  through  the  third  stage.    It  is  but 

*  From  Volume  vii,  Transactions  (read  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers),  p.  43. 
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recently  oiganized,  and  next  year,  will  be  the  first  in  which  all  will  be  in  simnlta- 
neouB  operation.  We  logically  began  at  the  bottom,  and  haye  now  reached  the  top- 
mast story.  The  first  and  second  stages  have  been  tested,  and  their  value  confirmed 
b^  suooesBfal  experience.    Of  the  value  of  the  final  stage,  we  have  no  question. 

The  primary  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  Manual  Training  School,  occu- 
pying three  years,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  on  the  average.  The  second 
stage  oo^en  four  years  of  undergraduate  instructioi^  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
from  ei^teen  to  twenty-two,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  successful  student  receives 
the  non-professional  degree  of  *'  Bachelor  of  Engineering."  The  final  stage  covers 
(meyear  of  what  may  be  called  graduate  study  and  investigation,  the  completion  of 
which  entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of  *'  Dynamic  Engineer." 

The  Manual  Training  School  was  established  as  a  distinct  and  separate  preparatory 
department  in  1879. 

Our  Pdytechnic  School  was  organized  sixteen  years  ago.  At  first,  the  depart- 
ments of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering*  were  combined  in  one.  Three  years 
ago,  they  were  separated,  and  the  broader  and  more  appropriate  name  of  Dynamic 
Engineering  was  adopted.  The  name  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  considera- 
tioD  of  this  Society.  In  England,  and  largely  in  this  country,  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer isj!rst  of  all,  a  machinist;  secondly y  a  draughtsman;  and  thirdly,  he  is  more  or 
less  (generally  rather  less)  familiar  with  mathematics  and  theoretical  mechanics. 
A  dynamic  engineer  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  all — in  the  theory  as  well  as 
in  the  practice  of  the  great  prime  movers  which  serve  to  develop  the/oroe<  of  nature- 

1.   THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SOHOOL. 

This  school  gives  systematic  instruction  in  mathematics,  science,  language  and 
literature,  drawing  and  shop-practice.  All  of  these  five  subjects  enter  into  the  pro- 
gramme of  every  day  of  every  boy,  two  hours  of  school  time  being  devoted  to  the 
shop,  and  one  hour  to  each  of  the  other  four  subjects.  The  school  year  consists  of 
aboot  one  hundred  and  ninety  days  net,  the  home  study  varies  from  two  to  three 
hoars  daily,  being  the  greatest  with  the  highest  class.  The  course  in  mathematics, 
is  not  nnlike  that  in  the  high  schools  and  academies  whlph  prepare  boys  for  college. 
Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mensuration,  and  some  plane  trigonometry.  In 
science  or  ^plied  mathematics,  comes  a  science  primer,  physical  geography,  bot- 
anj,  elementary  physics  (including  the  construction  and  use  of  simple  apparatus, 
and  the  determination  of  laws  inductively)  chemistry,  (with  very  little  laboratory 
pnictice,  though  we  hope  gradually,  to  introduce  more)  physiology  and  book-keep- 
ing. 

The  literary  ivork  consists  of  history,  rhetoric,  Latin,  French,  and  English  class- 
ics. Iliose  boys  who  do  not  propose  to  take  a  higher  course  in  a  college  or  poly- 
technic school,  may  omit  Latin  and  French,  giving  the  time  to  more  history.  Eng- 
lish composition,  and  political  economy. 

DRAWING. 

Penmanship  and  lettering  come  under  the  head  of  drawing,  which  is  practical 
nther  than  artistic  in  its  aim,  in  view  of  the  principle  that  the  artistic  should  always 
follow  the  practical.  The  former  is  intricate,  requiring  maturity  and  familiarity 
vith  elementary  principles;  the  latter  is  simple,  plain,  and  intelligible  to  every  boy 
^  fifteen  years,  and  so  far  as  known,  it  has  never  been  shown  before,  what  boys  of 
fovteen  and  fifteen  are  capable  of  in  the  art  of  drawing.  We  begin  with  ortho- 
graphic projections  of  simple  objects,  generally  modifications  of  geometric  forms, 
nqniring  three  views  consistently  drawn.  This  is  all  free-hand  work  on  blackboard, 
^  pencil  work  on  paper.  This  training  enables  the  boys  to  make  and  read  their 
s^Hliawings  from  the  very  first.    Their  first  instrumental  work  is  on  stretched 
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paper  with  ink,  and  consists  in  learning  to  draw  straight  and  curved  lines  in  ink, 
clear,  firm,  and  true.  Free-hand  sketches  of  simple  articles  which  have  details  of 
simple  shape,  such  as  speed  lathes,  center  rests,  face  plates,  etc.,  are  next  followed 
by  instrumental  drawings  of  the  same  to  exact  scale,  accompanied  hj  a  sheet  of 
figured  details  and  sections, 

The  drawing  of  the  second  year  is  all  om  stretched  paper,  and  largely  instrumental 
or  brush  work.  Representations  of  blocks,  plain,  truncated  or  intersecting,  drawn 
in  strict  orthographies;  fiat  tinting,  isometrics,  lettering,  borders;  a  machine  (from 
the  object)  with  the  details;  architectural  details  and  ornament. 

The  third  year  drawing  begins  with  two  sheets  of  geometrical  exercises,  a  sheet 
of  line  shading  with  shades  and  shadows;  a  sheet  of  brush  shading  of  cones,  cylin- 
ders, spheres,  toruses,  etc.  The  final  exercise  is  the  drawing  from  the  object  by 
actual  measurement  of  a  large  engine,  machine,  or  structure.  This  is  first  sketched 
and  measured,  then  drawn  and  shaded  with  a  brush.  This  drawing  is  as  finished  as 
the  boy  can  make  it,  and  shows  the  result  of  the  course.  A  tracing  on  cloth  is 
taken  of  the  outline  work.  Nowhere  in  this  course,  do  we  teach  linear  perspective 
or  descriptive  geometry.  The  very  simple  exercises  in  intersection,  screws,  devel- 
opments, and  shadows  are  regarded  only  as  geometrical  exercises. 

Throughout  the  drawing  course  the.  character  of  the  shop- work  going  on  at  the 
same  time,  and  its  accompanying  working  drawing,  is  kept  steadily  in  view. 

SHOP  WORK. 

The  shop  practice  extends  over  a  very  wide  field,  but  like  the  drawing,  which  runs 
parallel  with  it,  it  is  all  required  of  every  boy  in  the  school,  no  matter  what  his 
plans  for  the  future  may  be.    It  occupies  two  hours  a  day  for  five  days  each  week. 

The  three  himdred  and  eighty  hours  of  the  first  year  are  devoted  to  wood,  at  the 
bench  and  at  the  lathe.  Joining,  with  wood-carving,  gluing,  inside  and  outside 
turning,  forms  of  beauty  and  forms  of  strength,  constitute  the  series.  The  year 
ends  with  the  construction  of  an  article,  original  or  copied,  which  shall  embody  aa 
many  of  the  steps  already  learned  as  possible.  Incidentally,  the  pupils  keep  up 
the  stock  of  handles,  mallets,  clamps,  trestles,  and  shelving  in  the  establishment, 
though  the  great  majority  of  exercises  are  of  a  purely  abstract  character. 

The  size  of  a  shop  division  is  limited  to  twenty-four  boys,  under  the  charge  of  a 
single  teacher,  and  the  daily  lesson  is  uniform  for  the  division.  A  working  drawing 
of  the  piece  or  model  re  ][uired  is  first  made  and  explained  by  the  teacher  of  the  divi- 
sion. Every  boy  copies  the  drawing  in  his  special  book,  and  henceforth,  works 
from  the  drawing.  The  piece  is  then  executed  by  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the 
class.  Attention  is  called  to  the  oi-der  in  which  the  steps  are  taken,  what  tools  are 
used,  and  how  new  processes  are  combined  with  old  ones.  The  boys  then  execute 
the  task,  each  for  himself,  with  or  without  special  direction  or  help  from  the 
teacher.  Boys  who  work  rapidly  and  well,  put  their  spare  time  after  finishing 
their  exercises  into  ''  extras,"  which  generally  combine  the  steps  already  learned, 
in  some  article  of  use  or  beauty.  The  slowest  boy  generally  hands  in  an  unfinished 
piece.  The  results  are  criticised,  compared,  and  graded  on  an  absolute  scale  where 
one  hundred  per  cent,  means  reasonable  perfection. 

The  aim  is,  to  master  the  range  of  every  tool,  and  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  ana- 
lyzing complicated  processes  into  simple  elements.  A  high  degree  of  skill  is  not 
aimed  at,  the  chief  immediate  object  being  an  intelligent  mastery  of  every  step  and 
every  tool. 

By  a  similar  method,  forging  is  learned  during  the  middle  year.  The  elementary 
processes  of  the  forge,  are  learned  one  at  a  time,  with  just  enough.practice  to  fix 
them  indelibly  on  the  mind  and  to  secure  a  moderate  degree  of  skill.  We  have 
found  it  extremely  useful  in  giving  exact  knowledge  of  forms,  and  in  teaching  how 
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to  strike  and  how  to  hold  pfeoes  under  the  hammer,  to  use  hara  of  cold  lead  in  a 
preliminaiy  exercise.  The  time  apparently  loet  on  a  lead  earecciae  is  more  than 
made  good  by  the  material  and  time  saved  in  the  subsequent  forgings  of  iron  and 
stecL  The  BeosBBity  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  forging  tools,  and  of  the  ooastruo- 
taoo  <rf  a  set  of  laithe  tools,  cold  chisel  and  steel  dog  gives  all  the  variety  necessary 
for  a  course  of  mere  instruction.  The  size  of  a  working  division  during  the  second 
year  is  reduced  to  twenty-two;  hence  the  shop  contains  but  twenty  two  forges, 
anrils,  and  sets  of  tools.  A  total  of  only  two  hundred  and  eighty  five  hours  is 
given  to  the  forging  shop.  The  r^naining  ninety  five  hours  of  the  second  year  are 
givoi  to  pattem-making,  moulding,  casting  (with  plaster  or  lead),  brazing  and  sol- 
dering. In  comiection  with  soldering,  comes  practice  in  cutting  sheet  metal  for 
special  ^apes,  and  spuming.  This  work  is  done  in  strict  connection  with  their 
drawing  of  intersections,  and  the  developments  of  surfaces. 

The  shop  practice  of  the  third  year  is  in  the  Machine  and  Fitting  Shop.  The 
maximum  size  of  a  working  division  is  here  reduced  to  twenty,  and  yet  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to  uniform  lessons,  for  the  reason,  that  it  is  prac- 
tically out  of  the  question  to  furnish  twenty  complete  sets  of  machine  tools.  We 
have  found  our  wants  fairly  met  by  twelve  engine  lathes,  four  speed  lathes,  two 
drills,  two  pkuiefs  and  twelve  vises.  As  one  man  is  always  detailed  to  keep  the  tool 
shop,  nineteen  are  to  be  kept  at  work  «t  once.  Neverthdess,  a  large  degree  of  uni- 
fonni^  is  secured  by  means  ot  systematic  class  instruction  on  the  different  tools, 
and  then  s^B^ematic  rotation  in  the  exercises.  In  the  use  of  the  planers  and  drills, 
a  boy  is  first  laaniQi*  and  then  teacher.  The  series  of  exercises  whi<^  we  nse,  are 
the  results  of  large  experience  in  devising  such  work  as  shall  prove  most  instructive, 
and  best  serve  to  develop  the  full  capacity  c^  every  hand  and  machine  tooL  The 
tfserdsee  occupy  fuUy  four  fifths  of  the  year,  and  include  the  use  of  every  tool  in 
the  shop. 

The  last  few  weeks  are  devoted  to  construction.  In  some  cases,  new  patterns 
are  constructed,  in  others  old  patterns,  made  during  the  second  year,  are  used,  and 
from  the  castings,  (madeelsewhere)  articles  of  some  complexity  and  real  utility,  are 
constmcted.  During  the  present  year,  the  senior  class  is  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tioD  of  tiiree  upright  engines,  several  jack  screws,  an  emery  grinder,  and  several 
{Heces  of  brass  work.  The  abstract  exercises,  however,  covered  the  shop  work 
from  the  first  of  September  to  the  middle  of  April.  These  engines  and  other  articles 
are  not  made  with  any  view  to  an  income.  Our  purpose  in  their  construction  is  to 
give  the  students  themselves,  an  opportunity  to  see  how  fully  their  exercises  have 
prepared  them  for  such  constructive  work,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  teach  them, 
that  no  matter  how  comprehensive  their  experience  may  be,  a  new  article  may 
involve  new  problems  which  can  be  solved  only,  by  thoughtful  study,  and  the  ex- 
ercifle  of  good  judgment. 

As  to  our  policy  of  not  carrying  on  a  conmiercial  establishment;  of  taking  no 
contracts;  and  of  not  setting  out  to  manufacture  for  any  market— reference  will  be 
made  laler  on.  It  may  be  now  said,  that  we  have  found  our  present  system  of 
onifonn  exercises:  1.  More  fruitful  in  general  skill;  2.  Better  adapted  for  teaching 
method  and  preddsion;  3.  More  economical  as  admitting  of  a  larger  number  stu- 
dents siDEiultaneouBly  under  one  instructor. 

Such,  then,  are  the  chief  features  of  the  Manual  Training  School.  It  was  not 
«9staUished.  nor  is  it  conducted,  as  a  school  for  the  primary  training  of  mechanical 
cngiosers  alone.  It  is  a  school  for  general  training.  It  is  assumed,  that  pupils 
ecterinigr  ^  junior  class,  are  too  young  and  undeveloped  to  decide  the  all-important 
4i]£staoii: — ^what  occupation  or  career  in  life  shall  he  select.  By  the  end  of  a  three 
Tears  oouxse,  however,  the  bent  or  natural  aptitude  of  a  boy  is  generally  found,  if 
be  has  one.  If  he  ccwabmes  a  love  for  practical  work  with  strong  mathematical 
power,  then  he  has  the  prerequisite  of  an  engineer.    Thus  far,  those  who  have 
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entered  the  Polytechnio  Sohool  as  students  in  the  course  of  dynamic  engineering, 
have  had  good  reasons  for  their  seLection. 

In  the  interesting  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this 
paper  the  several  topics  suggested  were  fully  considered  and  a  variety 
of  opinions  expressed;  showing  that  there  was  by  no  means  an  entire 
consensus  of  judgment.  The  conclusions  reached  by  personal  expe- 
rience as  apprentices  and  workmen,  which  were  graphically  stated 
gave  fire  and  life  to  the  arguments.  The  talk  was  so  full  of  sug- 
gestion and  throws  such  varied  lights  upon  the  whole  subject  at 
issue,  that  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  give  it  here  in  full ;  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  class  of  schools. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  R.  H,  Thurston. — I  have  been  reading  Dr.  Woodward's  very  interesting 
paper  with  attention,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  systematic  way  in  which 
the  work  is  evidently  done  at  the  Washington  University.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  practice  in  free-hand  drawing  is  there  insisted  on«  and 
that  it  includes  some  final  work  in  machine  sketching.  This  training  gives  the 
boys  the  best  possible  exercise  in  the  movements  of  hand  and  arm,  correlated  with 
the  action  of  the  eye.  The  use  of  the  sketches  so  made  in  the  supceding  work,  with 
drawing  instruments,  illustrates  a  principle  which  a  carefully  planned  course  may 
illustrate  in  a  great  many  ways— that  of  combining  the  practice  of  the  moment 
with  the  preparation  of  work  for  a  later  period  in  the  course.  It  will  be  often 
found  thus  practicable,  to  **  kUl  two  birds  with  one  stone,"  and  I  know  of  no  more 
important  factor  in  the  successful  operation  of  any  extended  system  than  this. 
The  order  and  succession  of  exercises  are  admirable. 

I  am  very  similarly  impressed  with  the  systematic  plan  and  working  of  the  shop 
instruction.    I  particularly  like  the  system  of  introducing  each  exercise  with  a  lec- 
ture— if  so  unpretentious  a  talk  as  is  necessary  in  this  case  may  be  so  denominat- 
ed— in  which  the  nature  of  the  exercise  is  explained,  and  the  method  of  its  accom- 
plishment; the  tools  to  be  used  are  indicated;  their  form,  method  of  use,  special 
characteristics  stated;  the  piece  to  made,  being  exhibited,  the  best  way  of  using  the 
tool  is  explained,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  the  instructor. 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  attain  the  desired  result  promptly  and  satisfactorily 
with  classes,  and  to  secure  rapid  progress,  in  any  other  way  nearly  so  well  as  by 
this  method  of  reaching  every  student  at  once,  and  thus  leaving  a  minimum  of 
time  to  be  expended  by  the  instructor,  or  individuals  who  happen  to  be  slow  or 
inattentive.    With  boys  who  have  the  real  spirit  and  knack  of  the  mechanic  in 
them — and  no  others  should  ever  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  enter  the  profession  of 
engineering,  in  view  of  their  inevitable  failure — it  is  marvelous  to  see  how  rapidly 
they  acquire  the  power  of  skillfully  using  tools.    I  find  many  a  youngster  who  had 
never  used  a  tool  before  in  his  life,  other  than  his  jack  knife,  after  a  few  weeks 
doing  such  work  as  his  instructor,  not  to  say  the  average  journeyman,  may  well 
admire.    His  muscles  and  his  nervous  system  are  in  a  stage  of  growth  when  they 
can  be  made  to  accept  this  systematic  training  of  every  fibre  of  both,  and  when 
they  are,  by  nature,  best  prepared  to  acquire  the  habits  and  to  gain  the  sleight  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  naturally  good  mechanic.    If  a  boy  does  not  show  that  he 
has  the  essefitial  proclivities  in  childhood,  it  may  be  usually  assumed  with  safety, 
that  he  is  not  of  the  elect,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  prove,  in  later  years,  a  good 
mechanic  or  a  great  engineer.    I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  I  regard  the 
working  into  its  best  possible  shape  of  such  material  as  this  latter  as  useless  or 
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objectionable.  I  believe  that  nineteen  bo3r8  out  of  twenty  do  possess  more  or  less 
of  Uie  mechanic's  tastes  and  powers,  and  that  the  other  one  out  of  the  twenty  will 
be  80  benefited,  and  his  usefulness  to  himself  and  the  world,  so  increased  by  shop 
instruction,  that  he  will  do  well  to  secure  it.  But,  in  the  work  of  life,  a  man  must 
do  that  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  he  can  not  hope  to  succeed  in  competition 
with  the  world  if  he  attempts  to  make  a  livelihood  and  to  carry  on  a  business  for 
which  he  is  not  fitted.  The  turtle  may  be  an  admirable  diver,  but  he  can  not  hope 
to  succeed  in  the  race  with  the  hare,  if  the  hare  attends  to  his  business. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  system  of  general  exercises,  such  as  has  been  described,  that 
it  secures  fruitful  application  of  talent  in  the  acquirement  of  general  skill ;  that  it 
is  especially  well  adapted  for  conferring  upon  the  student,  habits  of  method  and 
precision  ;  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  instructing  classes,  in  which 
the  work  must  be  done  by  the  least  possible  number  of  instructors.  I  believe  these 
claims  to  be  all  perfectly  correct.  Once  that  knowledge  and  skill  are  acquired,  the 
student  is  ready  to  turn  his  attention  to  their  application  in  the  arts  and  trades  of 
whatever  department  he  may  choose  to  enter.  He  will  succeed  in  any  trade  or  will 
progress  towards  success  in  any  department  of  engineering,  provided  he  have,  in 
addition  to  the  skill  of  the  mechanic,  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  and  force 
essential  to  advancement  in  any  and  every  walk  in  life.  Without  the  latter,  all  the 
training  that  all  the  trade  schools  and  schools  of  engineering  in  the  world  could 
give  him  would  be  useless. 

.The  rest  of  Professor  Thurston's  remarks  are  here  omitted,  as  they 
relate  directly  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Washington  University, 
the  training  of  Engineers  in  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  and 
to  a  consideration  of  the  change  of  name  proposed  by  Professor 
Woodward,  from  "Mechanical"  Engineer  to  *' Dynamic"  Engineer. 

Mr.  WUliarn  Kent — I  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Manual  Training  School 
at  St  Louis,  for  many  years,  with  considerable  pleasure.  I  think  the  success  of 
that  school  will  eventually  make  a  revolution  in  our  whole 'educational  system. 
Our  public  schools  must  some  day,  make  the  change  which  has  been  made  at  St. 
Louis.  Professor  Woodward  knows  that  I  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  his  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  18S4,  and  that  I  approve  all  that  he  has  said  to-day,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  school-shop.    I  then  said,  that  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  a  student 

by  its  salability,  was  utterly  wrong.  i 

•  #  «  «      '  *  *  * 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Kent's  remarks,  as  was  the  case,  also,  with  those 
of  the  other  gentlemen  who  discussed  the  paper,  was  given  to  a  con- 
sideration of  topics  in  Professor  Woodward's  paper  not  here  quoted, 
and  to  the  question  of  the  substitution  of  the  word  *' Dynamic,"  in 
place  of  "  Mechanical,"  to  indicate  the  engineer  graduates  of  Poly- 
technic schools,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Woodward. 

Ifr.  J.  T.  Hawkins, — I  think  I  can  offer  some  little  suggestion  with  reference  to  the 
Manual  Training  Schools,  that  may  be  of  value.  I  might  premise,  by  saying,  that 
I  had  the  honor  in  1865,  to  organize  the  practical  exercises  in  the  Manual  Training 
School  at  Annapolis,  and  was  in  charge  of  it  for  four  years  afterward.  The  part  of 
the  {R-esent  system  adopted  in  such  schools  in  the  shops,  which  in  my  opinion  can 
be  imjKoved,  is  that  they  do  not  give  enough  lectures  in  the  shops.  I  think  that 
>h<^  lectures  may  be  so  extended  and  systematized,  as  to  save  a  vast  amount  of 
tune,  and  give  information  in  a  way  that  can  not  be  given  in  the  method  adopted 
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by  the  Prof esGKX',  that  is,  where  one  instructor  is  p«t  in  charge  of  a  large  number 
of  boys  whom  he  has  to  instmct  verballj.  During  my  first  year  at  AnnapoliB,  I 
adopted  that  plan  and  found  that  it  occupied  tiie  time  of  three  or  four,  while  in  a 
great  many  instances,  lectures  and  tabulated  statements  put  upon  a  black-board  in 
the  shops,  saved  a  large  amount  of  time.  Take  for  instance,  the  question  of  tem- 
pering. A  lecture  would  be  given  on  that  subject,  and  the  results  given  in  tabula- 
ted form  and  put  up  in  the  shop,  enabling  the  boys  to  see  at  a  glance,  what  they 
needed  to  do,  to  produce  a  certain  result  on  certain  kinds  of  metids  for  certain  pur- 
poses. The  same  applied  to  cutting  tools  and  their  uses,  and  many  other  shop 
methods.  I  merely  say  now,  that  whether  there  be  any  value  in  them  or  not,  I 
have  copies  of  lectures  given  at  the  above  institution  with  diagrammatic  matter, 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish  to  the  Society  as  a  part  of  Htda  discusnon,  if  it  is 
thought  desirable. 

Mr,F.  W.  Taylor.— I  desire  to  take  exception  to  one  statement  made  by  Professor 
Thurston  in  his  paper.    His  oi»nicm  is,  that  one  year  of  practice  in  a  school  shop 
will  supplant  seven  years  of  practice  in  an  actual  machine  shop.    I  think  it  would 
be  more  nearly  tiie  contrary.    I  think  one  year  of  actual  service  in  a  machine  shop 
would,  in  certain  respects,  supplant  twenty  years  of  practice  in  a  school  shop. 
Probably,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  go  through  a  practical  course  of  that  sort, 
intend  to  become  masters;  that  is,  they  would  not  intend  to  remain  workmen,  and 
it  would  seem  to  me,  that  in  the  course  of  the  school  shop,  the  boy  misses,  perhaps, 
the  one  thing  which  will  be  afterward,  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  his  experience 
with  men,  that  is,,  the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  men  with  whom  he  is  deal- 
ing.   He  learns  thoroughly  the  feeling  of  one  student  toward  another  and  of  a 
student  toward  a  professor,  but  he  fails  to  appreciate  properly,  the  feeling  of  ap- 
prentices toward  their  teachers,  of  workmen  toward  their  foreman,  and  of  foremen 
to  their  employees,  which  will  enable  him  afterwards,  to  manage  men  successfully. 
I  think,  that  no  training  whatever,  in  a  manual  school  can  give  a  man  this  experi- 
ence, which  is  more  valuable  than  any  manual  dexterity,  which  he  can  attain,  and 
which,  I  think,  he  never  can  get,  if  he  starts  at  the  other  end  as  foreman,  and  at^ 
tempts  to  work  down.     He  can  only  have  it  by  passing  through  the  mill  himself; 
getting  there  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  leaving  at  six,  and  being  knocked  about 
to  a  certain  extent  as  an  apprentice  in  the  shops. 

Mr.  Angus  Sinclair. — No  one  belonging  to  this  society  can  have  a  greater  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  manual  school  system  of  this  country  than  I  have;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  sentiment  which  has  been  showing  itself  through  the 
society,  of  depreciating  the  apprentice  system,  and  giving  preference  to  the  man- 
ual school  system,  is  not  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  mechanical  interests  of 
America.    It  has  been  repeatedly  said  here,  that  the  apprentice  system  is  dead, 
and  consequently,  we  must  look  to  the  manual  school  system  for  something  to 
take  its  place.    There  is  no  member,  I  presume,  more  around  the  shops  than  I  am. 
I  am  continually  over  the  coimtry  from  the  one  ocean  to  the  other.    I  spend  half 
of  my  time  continually  traveling,  and  I  am  always  watching  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  mechanical  work  of  the  country.     I  find,  that  there  is  a  growing  class  of 
mechanical  men-boys  who  have  not  the  name  of  apprentices,  but  nevertheless,  they 
are  learning  the  trade  just  the  same  as  apprentices  used  to  do.    They  are  not  held 
down  for  seven  years  under  the  close  rules  of  the  apprentice  system,  but  they  have 
opportunities  of  learning  the  trade,  that  perhaps,  the  old  apprentice  system  did  not 
supply.    Now,  I  think  that  the  duty  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society,  in  regard 
to  that  class,  is  to  give  them  the  opportunities  of  learning  the  higher  branches  of 
mechanical  engineering,  supplying  them  with  facilities  for  night  schools,  ^where 
they  can  learn  the  principles  which  they  are  so  often  deficient  in.    That  is  a  system 
which  is  becoming  very  widespread  in  Europe.    It  has  been  receiving  a  very  gt^at 
deal  of  attention  in  Great  Britain  lately.    There  is  not  a  city  of  any  size  in  that 
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island,  where  machine  shops  are  runnings  that  apprentices  cannot  go  nightly  to 
school,  where  they  have  the  very  hest  opportunities  for  getting  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mechanical  training;  and  I  consider,  that  in  that  respect,  this  country  is  falling 
reiy  badly  behind  Oreat  Britain,  and  it  is  to  a  great  extent,  because  this  society  and 
similar  societies  hold,  that  manual  schools  and  the  technical  school  should  do  what 
eFentually  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  apprentice  system.  The  great  mass  of  those 
who  are  learning  the  business,  are  in  shops,  under  some  name  or  other,  and 
there  is  where  the  great  mass  of  experience  is  obtained  that  enables  men  to  carry 
oa  manual  work.  A  boy  may  work  in  a  technical  school  or  in  a  manual  school 
and  attain  the  skill  which  enables  him  to  do  a  piece  of  very  fine  work,  but  there, 
he  will  never  collect  that  great  mass  of  experience  that  enables  him  to  control  men 
doing  similar  work  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  great  shop  or  even  in  a  small  shop. 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  leaders  of  this  society,  the  men  who  have  made  their  mark  on 
the  mechanical  work  of  this  country,  have  risen  through  the  shop.  They  have 
gained  their  technical  knowledge,  through  burning  the  midnight  lamp  under  the 
very  greatest  disadvantages.  If  they  would  help  those  who  are  coming  in  their 
footsteps,  to  obtain  the  information  which  they  acquired  under  such  great  disad- 
vantages,  more  easily,  they  wiU  be  doing  a  great  work  for  themselves,  to  the  coun- 
try and  for  the  mechanical  interests  generally. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Dodge. — I  came  here  by  railroad  from  New  York.    I  would  have 
known  more  of  the  country  if  I  had  walked;  but  it  is  a  question,  whether  that 
would  have  been  any  decided  advantage.    I  served  my  time  in  a  shop.    My  fore- 
roan  hit  me  with  a  hammer  one  day,  because  I  asked  him  how  to  temper  a  chisel. 
Afterwards,  I  got  a  little  engineering  chart.    I  followed  its  directions  at  home, 
t'.-ok  my  chisel  back  to  the  shop  and  found  out  I  knew  how  to  do  it.    I  believe  if  I 
had  gone  to  the  manual  training-school  and  had  that  lecture  about  tempering  given 
to  me,  I  would  have  known  more  about  it  than  my  foreman  did.    I  do  not  believe, 
in  this  age  of  the  world's  history,  it  is  worth  while  to  cling  to  an  old  institution, 
simply  because  it  is  old.    It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the  apprentice  system  made  fore- 
men, because  the  apprentice  system,  out  of  a  thousand  boys,  only  made  one  fore- 
man.   The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  personality  of  the  boy  has  got  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.    I  went  through  the  shop  experience  very  thoroughly.    I  went  on  a 
strike  and  got  hit  with  a  brick.    I  followed  the  men  right  through,  worked  with 
them,  fought  with  them,  and  did  everything,  and  I  was  thoroughly  put  to  blush 
bj  a  young  man  from  the  Stevens  Institute,  after  I  had  erected  an  engine  on  a 
large  ship,  by  finding  out  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  I  did.    I 
had  built  the  engine,  as  I  thought,  and  the  proudest  thing  I  did  was  to  find  a  mis- 
take in  the  design,  which  I  afterwards  discovered,  was  because  I  didn't  measure 
light.     The  fact  is,  that  I  had  some  training  at  Cornell  University,  and  afterwards, 
I  went  through  the  shop  thoroughly,  and  I  must  say,  I  wish  I  could  go  through  a 
Triannal  training  school  now.    So  far  as  managing  men  is  concerned,  my  experi- 
ence is,  tiiat  a  man  who  knows  what  he  wants  will  get  it  done.    A  man  said  to  me: 
'•  What  will  you  do  if  there  is  a  strike?"  I  said.     **  I  don't  know.    What  will  you 
do  if  there  is  a  strike?"    He  prided  himself  on  being  able  to  manage  men.    He  had 
a  strike  afterwards,  and  he  didn't  manage  the  men  any  better  than  anybody  else. 
He  fell  right  in,  and  did  the  best  that  he  could,  when  the  time  came.    I  am  largely 
of  opimon  that  with  good  material,  a  manual  training  school  will  instruct  thor- 
oughly and  perfectly  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  that  a  man  of  the  right  mind  will  gather 
spthe  deficiencies  without  any  trouble. 

Professor  S.  W.  Robinson. — 1  think  that  this  course  which  has  been  detailed  at 
some  lengtJi,  is  an  admirable  course  for  students  in  mechanical  engineering.  I 
BBghC  state  a  few  points  from  my  own  experience,  which  may  be  of  some  inter- 
est in  regard  to  this  question.  In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  apprentice  sys- 
fian,  in  my  experience  of  four  years  of  apprenticeship  in  a  machine  shop,  I  never 
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got  so  much  shop  philosophy  as  this — ^that  in  forming  a  piece  of  iron  for  a  macnine 
there  are  two  operations— first,  rough  dressing  it  out ;  and  second,  finishing  the 
piece  ;  and  further,  that  in  rough  dressing  the  piece  o^t,  the  way  to  do  it  well  is  to 
do  it  quickly,  as  the  main  xK>int ;  and  in  finishing  the  piece,  the  way  to  do  that  well 
is  not  to  take  the  biggest  chip  you  can  possibly  take,  but  to  take  such  chips  as  will 
give  the  best  results  as  to  form  and  surface.  This  is  the  kind  of  philosophy  that 
should  be  given  in  our  school  shops.  If  a  man  can  go  through  a  whole  apprentice- 
ship and  not  get  as  much  philosophy  as  that,  I  think  that  five  minutes  under  a 
teacher  in  learning  this,  is  worth  more  than  four  years'apprenticeship  for  this  point. 
When  you  apply  it  to  all  the  points,  you  will  see  that  there  is  need  of  both  applica- 
tions. I  think  the  school  shop  is  a  necessary  element  for  the  highest  success,  and 
that  the  machine  shop  is  also  a  necessary  element  for  the  highest  success  in  Ufe. 
Let  a  young  man  who  condes  out  of  school  full  of  philosophy  go  out  and  learn  the 
practical.    *    *    * 

Mr.  Hosea  Webster. — ^The  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  prominent  members  of 
this  society  are  men  who  have  started  from  the  bottom,  and,  as  expressed  in  homely 
phrase  **  pegged  up ;"  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  them  have  a  good  deal  o*"  dis- 
trust of  *'  college  men,"  and  the  fact,  that  many  college  men  after  being  out  of  col- 
lege a  few  years,  would  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  pass  their  first  calculus  examina- 
tion, lead  to  a  good  deal  of  perplexity  in  the  mind  of  one  who  may  happen  to  be 
called  upon  to  advise  a  young  man  desiring  to  become  a  mechanical  engineer,  what 
course  to  pursue.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  this  distrust  of  the  college  man 
among  our  leading  manufacturers,  but  may  not  one  cause  of  it  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  having  spent  four  years  in  college,  a  young  man  is  granted  his  degree,  if 
he  has  attained  an  average  of,  say,  seventy-five  per  cent.,  in  his  examination,  and 
so  gets  into  a  seventy-five  per  cent,  habit,  while  the. profession  of  engineering  is, 
above  all  others,  a  hundred  per  cent,  profession  ? 

A  seventy-five  per  cent,  tracing  wont  make  a  head  draughtsman.  The  discus- 
sions of  the  matter  of  technical  education,  which  are  now  going  on,  are  a  good 
sign,  and  indicate  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  manufacturers  will  realize, 
that  technical  education  is  the  best  foundation  for  the  profession  of  mechanical 
engineering.  The  English  system  of  paid  apprenticeship  is  meeting  with  good  suc- 
cess. A  young  man,  upon  payment  of  a  small  sum  annually,  is  admitted  into  the 
shops,  put  to  work  with  the  men,  and  has  special  attention  paid  and  careful  practi- 
cal instruction  given  him  in  return  for  the  money  invested.  This  system  is  said  to 
be  turning  out  some  excellent  young  engineers.  The  technical  graduate  has  reached 
the  point  where  he  has  learned  how  to  learn,  and  draw  logical  and  practical  conclu- 
sions. 

The  proper  combination  of  the  theoretical  with  the  practical,  must  result  to  the 
advantage  of  the  producer,  and  it  is  hoped,  that  the  discussions  in  this  society  will 
soon  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee. — I  am  aware  that  the  time  is  getting  very  short,  and  I  will 
promise  to  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  a  clear  presentation  of  certain  points 
which  I  regard  as  deserving  of  especial  consideration  in  connection  with  any  scheme 
of  study  and  practice  intended  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  education  of  the 
mechanical  engineers  of  the  future.  When  an  engineer  of  experience  undertakes 
to  erect  a  structure  or  mechanism  of  any  kind,  the  first  thing  he  considers,  is, 
the  character  of  the  soil  upon  which  he  is  to  lay  those  foundations,  upon  whose 
stability  the  integrity  and  usefulness  of  all  his  future  work  depends.  In  such  a 
fundamental  matter,  there  must  be  no  mistake  ;  a  proper  selection  must  be  made 
or  disaster  is  absolutely  certain. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  possibilities  and  far  reaching  value  of  the  wori 
of  the  leading  technical  schools  of  our  land  in  laying  the  foundations  upon  whicl 
the  practice  and  the  fame  of  the  engineering  of  the  future  is  to  rest ;  provided 
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however,  that  their  efforts  are  conscientiously  expended  upon  a  wise  selection  of 
mental  material. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  the  leading  schools  of  engineering  have  met  with 
scHoe  measure  of  success,  and  that  there  are  many  members  of  that  profession,  to 
whom  they  point  with  pride  as  evidences  thereof,  I  am,  as  the  result  of  a  somewhat 
prolonged  experience,  firmly  of  the  opinion,  that  these  schools  will  not  conserve  the 
best  interests  of  the  future ;  until  they  adopt  some  thoroughly  effective  system  of 
selection,  which  shall,  at  an  early  stage  of  their  studies,  cuU  out  from  among  those 
stadents  who  aspire  ultimately,  to  become  engineers,  such  as  have  not  that  intui- 
tive practical  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  and  of  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  bom  in  them  as  an  endowment  of  nature,  which  is  an  essential  qualifica- 
tion d  every  competent  engineer. 

Profesior  C.  J.  King, — It  seems  to  me,  that  when  an  apprentice  has  served  his 
time,  and  when  a  young  man  from  college,  having  been  through  the  technical 
school,  has  served  his  time,  we  will  say,  and  both  come  out,  we  will  imagine,  on  a 
level,  and  begin  their  work  in  the  shop, — ^that  the  apprentice  has  practically  arrived 
where  he  is  ready  to  begin  to  learn  something.  He  is  where  he  feels  a  responsibility 
that  lie  has  never  had  before,  and  if  yotl  are  going  to  make  a  foreman  out  of  him, 
he  must  acquire  all  that  implies,  after  his  apprenticeship  has  been  served.  It  is 
equally  so  with  a  college  man,  if  he  is  going  to  make  a  superintendent  or  foreman. 
The  only  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  that  your  college  man  has  a  basis  to  build 
upon,  that  is  as  broad  a  foundation  as  can  be  laid.  The  difference  in  the  broadness 
of  th^e  foundations,  depends  on  the  men  altogether.  It  seems  to  me,  that,  in  that 
respect  alone,  the  college  man  is  a  good  way  ahead,  and  I  hold,  that,  with  this 
system  of  manual  training,  every  college  man,  if  has  any  natural  ability,  when  he 
steps  into  the  shop,  he  is  capable  of  earning  a  living  there.  He  is  able  to  earn  as 
much  and  in  a  great  many  cases,  more  than  the  apprentices.  In  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  work  in  the  colleges,  I  hold,  that  it  is  almo&t  impracticable,  so  far 
as  good  results  are  concerned  in  the  way  of  instruction,  to  mix  instruction  and 
bosiness,  and  especially  so,  if  there  is  a  time  limit  for  completing  the  work.  The 
result  in  every  case,  will  be  found,  as  Professor  Robinson  says,  that  you  are  sacri- 
ficing instruction  to  the  completion  of  work.  That  has  been  my  experience  for 
eight  or  nine  years.        »       »       ♦ 

Professor  WiHxiicard. — I  have  little  to  add  in  closing  the  debate.  I  desire  to  thank 
Mr.  Hawkins  for  his  excellent  suggestion,  while  at  the  same  time,  I  ought  to  say, 
that  we  make  continual  use  of  the  lecture  method.  In  fact,  the  class,  or  "  Russian  " 
method  of  tool  instruction,  necessarily  involves  lectures,  black-boards,  and  general 
explanation.  The  economy  of  our  method  arises  from  giving  an  explanation,  a  dia- 
gnun,  directions,  etc. ,  to  twenty-four  boys  at  once.  Then,  again,  when  they  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  their  task,  the  teacher  knows  so  well  wlu^t  each  has  to  do,  that  a 
glance  sufiices  to  tell  whether  the  student  is  doing  as  he  ought  or  not.  Meanwhile, 
it  most  be  remembered,  that  our  students  are  not  men;  they  are  boys  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that  they  know  nothing  whatever  of  engineering. 

Again,  I  think  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  have  dwelt  too  much  upon  a 
sn^  phase  of  the  training  of  an  engineer — that  of  being  a  shop  foreman  or  man- 
ager. Some  of  you  seem  to  regard  what  I  call  the  **  Training  of  a  Dynamic  En- 
gineer,** as  only  a  new  kind  of  apprenticeship,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  make  a 
nian  a  good  machinist  or  a  manager  of  machinists.  To  be  an  engineer,  means 
▼tstly  more  than  to  be  a  skillful  workman  or  a  fine  executive  officer,  or  both  com- 
laned.  I  grant,  if  you  wish,  that  it  does  mean  thus  much,  but  it  means  a  knowledge 
^  theory  too;  a  knowledge  and  ready  command  of  both  analytical  and  graphical 
i&ethodfl  of  investigation;  a  knowledge  of  the  best  practice;  of  what  has  been  done, 
lod  how  done,  in  the  engineering  world.     An  engineer  is  a  man  whose  familiarity 
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with  different  methods  and  theories  is  wide  enough  to  entitle  him  to  speak  of  his 
^^fudgmenV*  A  man  who  knows  but  one  way,  has  no  judgment  about  ways.  A 
man  who  has  never  '*  seen  any  use'*  for  graphical  statics,  or  the  calculus,  or  ther- 
modynamics, simply  admits,  that  he  has  no  command  of  such  things,  and  that 
countless  opportunities  for  their  use  pass  him  without  his  being  in  the  least  aware 
of  the  fact.  A  born  frontiersman  is  apt  to  *'have  no  use'^  for  a  thousand  of  our 
great  conveniences  about  which  he  knows  nothing.  These  remarks  are  in  part, 
suggested  by  some  side-discussions  I  have  heard  at  this  convention.  Let  me  say, 
that  no  subject  is  put  down  in  the  course  of  study  given  as  an  appendix  to  fay  paper, 
which  I  do  not  consider  essential  to  the  training  of  a  finished  engineer. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  all  appear  to  agree  with  me  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  our 
shop.  As  regards  what  we  cannot  and  do  not  try  to  teach  in  our  shop,  I  will  quote 
a  word  from  that  very  keen  observer  and  successful  man  of  business,  William 
Mather,  Esq.,  manufacturer,  Manchester,  England,  late  Royal  Ck)mmi88ioner  of 
Education  to  America,  now  Member  of  Parliament. 

"There  is  no  possibility  of  teaching  in  a  school,  that  sort  of  knowledge  which 
practical  work,  carried  out  on  commercial  principles  within  restrictions  as  to  time 
of  execution,  etc.,  can  alone  make  one  familiar  with." — Technical  Education  in 
Russia^  p.  xn. 

Bear  me  witness,  that  the  manual  training  school  does  not  claim  to  teach  a  single 
trade,  nor  to  give  business  experience.        ♦       ♦       * 

It  is  because  of  the  important  relation  borne  by  this  school  to  the 
Manual  Training  movement  throughout  the  United  States,  that  so 
much  space  has  been  given  to  the  account  of  its  history  and  progress, 
and  that  the  statements  concerning  it  by  Professor  Woodward,  as 
well  as  those  giving  the  judgment  and  opinions  of  others,  have  been 
so  fully  quoted. 

An  account  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University  will  be 
given  in  a  later  volume  of  this  Report. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Manual 
Training  School  for  1886-'87,*  give  the  conclusions  by  the  Director 
in  regard  to  the  result  of  the  experiment  and  the  latest  information 
then  accessible  of  the  school. 


K 


THE  RESULTS  OP  EXPERIENCE. 


The  School  is  now  in  its  seventh  year.    From  the  start  it  has  been  well  patronized, 
and  vacant  seats  have  been  few. 
The  enrollment  shows  a  steady  increase. 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  GRADUATES. 

Four  classes  have  graduated  from  the  school.  Much  interest  has  been  expressed 
in  their  records  as  affording  some  clew  to  the  influence  of  their  training  in  the 
school.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  best  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  names  and  pres- 
ent occupations  of  the  first  three  classes  as  fully  as  known.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  full  influence  of  the  school  is  to  be  found  only  by 
following  the  careers  of  all  who  have  been  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  under  its 

**'A  Catalogue  of  the  Teachers,  Students,  Ck>urse  of  Study,  and  Methods  of  In- 
struction in  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University.  1886-'87.  St, 
Louis  :  Nixon-Jones  Printing  Co.     1886.     Pp.  47." 
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inflaence.  Only  about  one-half  of  thoee  who  attend  the  school  remain  to  graduate, 
and  the  inJQiienoe  of  the  training  has  been  scarcely  less  marked  upon  those  who 
have  been  in  the  school  two  years  than  upon  the  graduates.  Moreover,  all  the 
graduates  are  still  too  young  to  afford  material  for  very  definite  conclusions. 

These  first  two  classes  had  no  opportunity  while  in  school  to  study  Latin ;  conse- 
quently when  they  have  sought  to  enter  Polytechnic  schools  or  colleges  requiring 
Latin  before  admission  they  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary instruction  in  Latin.  All  the  present  classes  have  had  opportunity  to  study 
Latin  in  the  school. 

The  list  of  the  names  and  present  occupations  of  the  graduates  as 
given  in  the  report  is  here  omitted. — The  total  number  of  graduates 
is  given  as  142.     The  attendance  on  the  school  is  as  follows  : 

8T7HMART. 

Graduate  Students 2 

Third- Year  Class 63 

Second-Year  Class 73 

Rrst- Year  Class 84 

Total 222 

"In  submitting  the  above  report  of  the  condition,  methods,  aims, and  results,  of 
the  school  during  its  six  and  a  half  years,  the  Director  is  gratified  by  the  thought 
that  in  spite  of  its  many  shortcomings  the  school  has  served  to  demonstrate  the 
entire  feasibility  of  incorporating  the  elements  of  intellectual  and  manual  training 
in  such  a  way  that  each  is  the  gainer  thereby  ;  and  that  he  has  correctly  read  the 
public  demand  for  an  education  which  shall  insure  the  most  valuable  mental  disci- 
pline, at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  knowledge  and  skill  of  great  intrinsic  worth. 

All  inquiries  and  applications  should  be  addressed  to 

C.  M.  WOODWARD. 
Director^  Manual  Training  School.  St.  Louis. 

Dec,  1886."  ♦ 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Managing  Committee  and  of  the 
Instructors,  as  given  in  the  Catalogue  for  1886-87. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

[Established  June  6, 1879.] 
MAKAQING  COMMITTEE.    (1886>1887.) 

Edwin  Harriflon,  Chairman 822  Pine  street. 

Heniy  W.  Eliot ." Turner  Building,  Eighth  street. 

Samael  Curies Second  and  Olive  streets. 

William  Brown 1301  Lami  street. 

William  L.  Huse 409  Washington  avenue. 

C.  M.  WOODWARD,  Director. 
QflSoe  at  the  nniTersity. 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS,  (1886-1887.) 

William  G.  Eliot,  Chancellor 2660  Washington  avenue. 

C  M.  Woodward,  Ph.  D.,  Director 1761  Missouri  avenue. 

Chaxke  F.  White,  B.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Work- 
fliiops 8414  Washington  avenue. 
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Oeorge  W.  Krall,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Third- 
Year  Class '. 3037  Olive  street. 

W.  H.  Vaughn,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Sec- 
ond-Year Class 2842  Gamble  street. 

E.  R.  Booth,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  First- 
Year  Class Kirkwood. 

Charles  E.  Jones.  Instructor  in  Forging 2312  University  street. 

Oeorge  B.  Woodward,  Instructor  in  Iron-work 3080  Chestnut  street. 

Harry  M.  Newington,  Arch.,  Teacher  of  Drawing.  .2648  Pine  street. 

B.  S.  Newland,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Teacher  of  First- 
Year  Class 2634  Lucas  avenue. 

Charles  C.  Swafford,  Assistant  in  Physics  and  Rhe- 
toric  1903  Belleglade  avenue. 

Oscar  W.  Raeder,  Assistant  in  Drawing 2909  Salisbury  street. 

George  B.  Swafford,  Instructor  in  Wood-work 2520  Whittier  street. 

Jennie  M.  Henderson,  Assistant  in  Third- Year 
Work 1436  S.  Tenth  street. 

The  catalogue  for  1891-1892,*  the  twelfth  year  of  the  school,  shows 
continuous  growth.  At  the  risk  of  somB  repetition  the  following 
summaries  setting  forth  this  development  and  showing  the  pressure 
on  the  school  for  enlarged  facilities  are  taken  from  this,  the  latest 
official  statement  of  the  school. 

Historical  Statement. 

The  ordinance  establishing  the  Manual  Training  School  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  University,  June  6,  1879. 

Progress  of  the  School. 

The  lot  was  purchased  and  the  building  fronting  on  Eighteenth  street  was  begun 
in  August,  1879.  In  the  November  foll6wing,  a  Prospectus  of  the  school  was  pub- 
lished. 

On  September  6,  1880,  the  school  opened  with  a  single  class  of  about  50  pupils. 

During  the  siuumer  of  1882,  the  large  addition  fronting  on  Washington  avenue 
was  built  and  furnished;  this  nearly  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  school. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  enrollment  for  each  year  since  its  organiza- 
tion:— 


Total 
enrollment. 

1880-1   67 

1881-2 107 

1882-3 176 

1883-4 201 

1884-5 218 

1885-6 233 


Total 
enrollment. 

1886-7 226 

1887-8 228 

1888-9 : 241 

1889-90 249 

1890-1 ' 289 

1891-2,  to  Feb.  10, 1892 310 


The  manual  features  of  the  school,  as  shown  by  its  regular  class  exercises  in 
drawing  and  tool- work,  have  been  exhibited  in  other  cities  as  follows : — 

At  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association: — In  Saratoga, 
New  York,  in  1882.  In  Saratoga,  New  York,  in  1883.  In  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
1884.    In  San  Francisco,  California,  in  1888.    In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1890. 


*  Catalogue  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  Washington  University.       Saint 
Louis.     1891-1892.     Pp.  68. 
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P&rtial  exhibits  have  also  been  made:  at  Springfield,  Fitchburg  and  WoBcester, 
Mass.;  in  New  York  City  and  Albany,  N.  Y.;  at  Columbus  and  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 
at  Louisville,  Ky.;  at  De  Funiack  Springs,  Fla.;  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  at  Sioux 
Falls,  So.  Dakota;  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

A  {uH  selection  was  sent  to  the  International  Exposition  in  Paris,  1889,  and  the 
school  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  the  same. 

PLAN  FOR  INCREASINQ  THE  CAPACITY  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  Tiew  of  the  increased  demand  for  admission  during  the  summer  of  1890,  the 
Managing  Board  decided  to  refmmish  the  First-year  room,  putting  125  new  desks  in 
the  place  of  100  old  ones.  All  the  seats  were  promptly  taken  and  applicants  were 
turned  away. 

Similarly  in  1891,  every  aeat  in  every  class  was  taken  when  the  school  opened  in 
September,  and  large  numbers  of  students  were  refused  admission  from  lack  of 
room.  Every  nook  and  corner  in  the  buildings  is  utilized  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
New  students  are  received  only  as  vacancies  occur. 

To  meet  this  evident  and  pressing  demand  for  increased  accommodations,  the 
Managing  Board  with  the  approval  of  the  University  Board  of  Directors,  have  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  enlarging  the  plant  of  the  school  to  a  capacity  of  500  students. 
The  plan  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  new  shop-building,  four  stories  high,  which 
shall  contain  eight  large  shops  with  auxiliary  dressing  rooms,  offices,  store  rooms 
and  engine  rooms. 

The  lot  upon  which  the  school  now  stands  is  too  small  to  conveniently  admit  of 
much  extension,  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  give  a  full  description  of  what 
may  be  done.  The  Board  of  Managers  will  cordially  welcome  co-operation  from 
any  and  every  quarter. 


(( 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 


A  perspective  view  of  the  present  school  building  is  given  as  a  frontispiece. 
The  shops  are  at  present  all  in  the  portion  fronting  Eighteenth  Street. 
The  same  wing  also  contains  one  of  the  drawing  rooms,  and  the  chemical  rooms. 
The  ordinary  school  rooms  occupy  the  three  floors  of  the  west  wing.    The  shop 
equipment  is  briefly  described  as  follows  : — 

THE  TWO  WOOD-WORKINO  SHOPS. 

Each  wood-working  shop  is  upwards  of  forty  feet  square,  and  has  uniform 
accommodations  for  a  class  of  twenty-five  pupils. 

Each  pupil  has  one  of  the  uniform  sets  of  hand  edge-tools  for  his  exclusive  use, 
kept  in  a  locked  drawer.  For  the  care  and  safety  of  these  tools  he  is  held  respon- 
sible. 

The  school  has  50  speed-lathes*  for  wood-turning,  50  benches,  50  iron  vises,  50 
sets  of  common  tools,  50  sets  of  wood-carving  tools,  and  150  individual  sets  of  edge- 
Ma  in  as  many  drawers. 

Each  shop  has  two  grindstones  which  run  continuously  during  shop  hours. 

THE  MOLDING  AND  CASTING  ROOM. 

"nds  shop  contains  24  benches  and  sets  of  tools,  flasks,  etc. ,  for  molding.  A  small 
gas  furnace  is  usei  for  melting  alloys  and  for  heating  the  core  oven.  Separate 
baiches  and  furnaces  are  provided  for  soldering. 

In  this  shop  is  the  band  saw  which  is  used  for  cutting  lumber  into  sizes  suited  to 
<^  exercises. 

*Two  of  these  lathes  are  of  iron  made  for  the  school  by  the  class  of  1888. 
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THB  FORGING  SHOP. 

The  first  floor  of  the  Bhop-wing  is  devoted  to  metal  work,  and  comprises  the  ma- 
chine shop  and  the  forging  shop.  The  forging  shop  is  40  feet  square,  and  has  its 
complete  equipment  of  twenty*four  forges,  anvils,  tubs,  and  sets  of  ordinary  hand 
tools.  The  blast  is  supplied  by  a  power  blower,  and  a  large  exhaust  fan  *  keeps 
the  shop  reasonably  free  from  smoke  and  gas,  even  when  all  the  forges  are  in  use. 

THE  MACHINE  SHOP 

Is  40  X  50  feet.  It  possesses  an  equipment  of  sixteen  engine  screw-cutting  lathes, 
six  speed  lathes,!  two  planers,  two  drills,  a  shaper  of  15  inches  stroke,  a  large  and 
a  small  emery  grinder,  a  gas-forge,  ^  an  anvil  and  tools,  and  a  tool-room.  Ten  vises 
and  benches  afford  opportunity  for  bench  work.  The  shop  is  furnished  for  a  class 
of  twenty-four  students  at  once. 

The  engine-room  is  below  this  shop.  The  engine  is  capable  of  about  forty  horse- 
power. It  has  a  12-inch  cylinder  and  12-inch  stroke,  and  runs  at  the  rate  of  200 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  steam-generating  apparatus  of  the  University  consists 
of  a  battery  of  three  large  steel  boilers,  set  and  furnished  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  These  boilers  furnish  heat  for  the  entire  group  of  University  buildings,  as 
well  as  steam  for  the  engine  in  the  shop.  The  equipment  of  steam  power  furnishes 
to  pupils  of  the  Third- Year  class  the  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  machinery 
on  a  practical  scale. 

CHEMICAL  LABOBATORT. 

A  well  furnished  Chemical  laboratory  with  excellent  facilities  for  experimental 
study  is  provided,  and  each  Second- Year  student  becomes  acquainted  by  actual 
chemical  work,  with  the  real  facts  of  Chemistry,  and  acquires  the  true  spirit  of 
investigation. 

PHYSICAL  LABORATORT. 

A  room  on  the  second  floor  is  fitted  up  for  the  practical  study  of  physical  laws 
and  measurements.  The  laboratory  contains  a  speed  lathe  for  wood  turning,  an 
engine  lathe  for  metal  turning,  and  a  large  assortment  of  hand-tools  for  the  con- 
struction of  physical  apparatus  by  the  students  themselves.  The  physics  lecture 
room  contains  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  apparatus,  bought  or  home  made. 

DRAWING  ROOMS. 

Two  drawing  rooms  are  in  continual  use  every  day  for  six  hours.  Each  has 
twenty-five  drawing  stands,  cases  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawing  boards,  and 
large  numbers  of  models,  specimens,  and  machines  for  object  and  detail  drawing.'" 

Several  pages  follow  showing  the  details  of  the  shop  work,  illus- 
trated by  plates  from  Professor  Woodward's  excellent  book  entitled 
**The  Manual  Training  School;  Its  Aims,  Methods  and  Results," 
published  by  Messrs  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co,  Boston.  In  place  of  these 
pages,  and  of  the  pages  given  to  the  'Hheory  of  Manual  Training" 
which  follow,  I  have  thought,  as  these  topics  have  already  been 

♦This  fan,  a  "  Sturtevant "  with  a  delivery  of  18'  by  23*,  was  presented  to  the 
school  by  Mr.  Sturtevant,  the  inventor. 

f  Two  of  these  lathes  were  made  for  the  school  by  the  Class  of  1887. 

X  The  gas-forge  is  furnished  with  an  air  jet  from  a  tank  kept  filled  by  an  oscillatiiig- 
cylinder  air  pump  made  by  certain  members  of  the  Class  of  1888. 
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treated  in  this  history,  that  the  brief  paper  recently  read  by  Professor 
Woodward  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  in 
which  he  gived  his  conception  of  the  ideal  Manual  Training  Master, 
would  serve  to  show  what  is  to  be  demanded  of  the  Teacher,  and  so, 
inferentially,  what  is  required  from  the  pupils,  and  will  illustrate 
the  distinctive  character  and  purpose  of  these  schools. 

THE  TEACHER  OF  TOOL  WORK. 

By  C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  proper  functions  of  the  shop  teacher  are  little  understood.  He  is  not  a  his- 
torical character.  Literature  is  not  full  of  him;  his  sayings  and  doings  are  not  on 
record:  he  is  the  latest  product  of  evolution.  Doubtless  many  of  you  have  pictured 
him,  in  imagination,  as  a  brawny  fellow,  with  inmiense  brown  hands,  with  deft 
wars,  an  unerring  eye,  a  fund  of  anecdote,  abounding  in  ungrammatical  figures  of 
speech,  drawn  from  the  bench,  and  cherishing  undying  admiration  and  reverence 
for  the  man  he  served  under  while  learning  his  trade.  You  fancy  him  more  fluent 
in  directions  than  reasons;  therefore,  more  ready  to  take  one^s  tool  and  do  one*8 
exercise  himself  than  to  patiently  explain  and  illustrate  the  method  till  his  pupil 
can  do  it 

Bat  you  are  in  error.  You  are  thinking  of  the  experienced  mechanic,  not  of  the 
acoomplisbed  teacher.  This  new  type  of  teacher  is  not  a  common  article  as  yet. 
It  is  still  a  curiosity,  and  visitors  to  a  school  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  spend 
most  of  their  time  watching  him  and  his  work.  Let  me  give  an  account  of  him 
and  present  his  picture. 

Tlus  man  has  never  served  his  time — ^that  is,  he  has  not  spent  from  three  to 
seren  years  earning  his  living  while  learning  the  mechanical  processes  and  the 
business  management  of  a  single  trade.  His  knowledge  of  applied  mechanics  dif- 
f&s  from  that  of  the  ordinary  workman  as  the  mathematical  training  of  a  senior 
wrangler  differs  from  the  art  of  a  lightning  calculator.  Under  a  variety  of  expert 
teachers  he  has  mastered  the  principles  and  become  familiar  with  many  crafts;  he 
has  studied  a  wide  range  of  tools  and  materials,  and  is  equally  at  home  at  -every 
bench. 

Bat  be  is  much  more  than  a  master  mechanic;  he  is  a  draughtsman,  almost  an 
artist,  ready  to  sketch  an  engine  or  a  pump,  to  find  the  shade  and  shadow  ot  a 
Gnek  vase,  or  to  give  a  "chalk  talk"  illustrating  Longfellow's  ''Bridge'*  before 
his  class.  Then  he  is  somewhat  of  a  scientist,  and  he  sees  how  truly  the  principles 
of  a  lever  and  the  inclined  plane  underlie  all  mechanical  operations;  he  has  experi- 
mented upon  the  effects  of  heat  on  meat,  and  has  studied  the  dynamics  of  elastic 
fluids^  He  is  able  to  classify  the  phenomena  of  the  shop  and  can  show  how  differ- 
ent the  ideal  problems  of  the  text-book  are  from  the  real  problems  of  industry. 

Moreover,  he  is  gifted  with  speech  and  has  some  knowledge  of  his  vernacular. 
HenevCTsays,  '*  I  know,  but  I  can't  express  it,''  for  he  can  express  it  either  in 
vcrds,  by  drawings,  or  in  the  concrete — that  is,  provided  the  thought  is  clear.    If 
the  thought  is  not  clear,  he  knows  that  there  can  be  no  clear  expression.     He  is 
soffidently  a  psychologist  to  know  how  to  work  out  a  clear  thought  when  one  is 
Tithin  his  reach. 
He  has  no  reputation  for  BUX)erior  workmanship;  he  has  never  invented  a  valve 
3Kition  nor  a  motor,  nor  is  he  the  author  of  a  text-book  on  any  subject;  but  he  has 
^  I^el  head,  a  clear  voice,  a  steady  hand,  a  confident  look,  and  a  reassuring  smfle. 
Ves,  he  is  a  rare  man,  and  he  has  been  rarely  trained,  but  I  will  be  satisfied  with 
iK^thing  kss  for  my  shop  teacher. 
80 much  for  the  man;  now  how  does  he  teach  and  manage  his  class? 
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In  the  first  place,  he  believes  it  is  his  chief  function  to  teach.  His  pupils  are  not 
to  be  left  to  find  out  for  themselves  how  the  various  tools  are  to  be  used,  how  they 
are  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  how  a  certain  model  is  to  be  produced.  He  would  no 
more  leave  them  to  thus  teach  themselves  than  you  would  give  pupils  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  and  leave  them  to  learn  penmanship  by  themselves ;  or  than  I  would  give  an 
ignorant  sailor  a  sextant  and  leave  him  to  find  out  how  to  determine  a  ship's  lati- 
tude and  longitude  by  constantly  trying.  Tools  are  not  what  they  are  through  ac- 
cident or  caprice ;  they  are  the  product  of  ages  of  thought  and  experience,  and 
there  are  best  ways  of  using  them.  There  is  teachable  art  in  handling  the  chisel, 
the  gauge,  and  the  file  as  there  is  in  using  a  table  fork,  a  tennis  racket,  and  a  draw- 
ing pen. 

Moreover,  as  he  has  a  score  or  more  pupils  to  teach,  he  teaches  them  as  a  class 
and  not  individually ;  this  enables  him  to  make  his  instruction  much  more  system- 
atic and  full,  and  it  leaves  him  time  to  observe  whether  his  instructions  are  fol- 
lowed.   The  class  lecture  is,  therefore,  almost  a  daily  feature  in  his  shop.    It  may 
occupy  thirty  minutes  or  only  ten,  but  while  it  lasts,  it  must  absorb  the  attention 
of  every  pupil.    He  must  have  facilities  for  seating  his  class  around  his  bench,  anvil, 
or  machine-tool ;  so  that  they  may  be  quiet  and  attentive  and  have  good  opportu- 
nity to  see  as  well  as  to  hear.    His  room  must  be  noiseless,  and  he  must  have  at 
hand  tools,  materials,  drawings,  and  blackboards.    It  is  not  a  lecture  properly  so 
called,  for  as  a  rule  he  does  not  read  to  his  class ;  he  talks,  explains,  and  illustrates. 
He  suits  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the  action.    This  is  an  important 
point,  for,  like  every  other  teacher  in  the  school,  he  is  a  language  teacher.    When 
the  need  of  a  new  word  is  clearly  seen  he  gives  it  to  his  pupils,  writes  it  before  them, 
and  henceforth  it  is  a  part  of  their  vocabulary.    He  knows  just  where  the  class 
stands,  how  much  and  how  little  they  know  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  he  discretely 
leads  them  on  a  step  at  a  time,  and  ^Btep  they  never  need  retrace.    He  teaches  the 
theory  of  every  tool,  and  how  it  is  to  be  put  in  order  and  kept  so ;  he  shows  just 
how  it  is  to  be  used  and  when ;  he  analyzes  a  complicated  operation  into  a  series  of 
simple  steps,  and  points  out  the  logic  of  his  arrangement;  he  warns  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culties and  dangers ;  he  leads  his  pupils  to  see  that  drawings  may  represent  not 
only  the  details  of  form,  but  order  of  construction.    Gradually  he  helps  his  pupils 
to  build  up  a  love  for  system,  precision,  and  plan. 

When  his  class  instruction  is  over — ^and  he  is  careful  not  to  confuse  and  mislead 
by  telling  too  much — ^he  never  tells  all  he  knows — ^the  pupils  go  to  their  separate 
places  and  reduce  to  genuine  practice  what  to  them  is  still  only  theory.  The  w^ork 
of  the  class  is  as  uniform  as  that  of  a  class  in  algebra  engaged  on  the  solution  of  the 
same  problem,  or  in  chemistry  when  the  pupils  are  performing  the  same  experi- 
ment. A  glance  is  sufficient  to  enable  our  teacher  to  detect  a  wrong  motion  or  a 
false  step,  and  he  supplements  his  general  instructions  by  such  individual  directions 
and  explanations  as  may  be  necessary.  He  thus  economizes  time  and  no  pupil 
waits  for  him  to  come  round.  All  have  been  taught,  all  have  had  opportunity  for 
the  same  personal  experience.  If  a  pupil  is  inattentive  or  dull — and  you  may  know 
that  sometimes  happens  even  in  other  studies — ^he  patiently  repeats  what  he  has 
already  said  and  done,  or  sends  the  dullard  to  a  brighter  pupil  for  direction  and 
light ;  but  he  would  no  more  take  one's  tools  and  do  his  work  for  him  as  the  ordi- 
nary mechanic  is  generally  too  apt  to  do,  having  an  eye  more  to  the  finished  exer- 
cise than  to  the  development  of  the  child,  than  the  teacher  of  English  would  write 
his  pupil's  composition,  or  the  teacher  of  penmanship  would  fill  out  his  pupil's  copy- 
book, or  the  teacher  of  drawing  would  finish  his  pupil's  sketches.  Success  lies  not 
in  having  certain  things  done,  but  in  getting  one's  pupils  to  do  them  as  well  as  they 
can. 

When  our  teacher  has  examined  and  graded  the  pupil's  work,  he  does  not  throw 
all  the  poor  pieces  into  the  waste  box,  but  he  shows  a  pupil  the  manifest  defects  of 
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his  workmanship,  carefully  preserves  the  specimen,  no  matter  how  poor,  and  en- 
courages the  pupil  to  replace  it  by  a  better  one,  made  during  such  spare  time  as  he 
may  secure  by  getting  other  work  in  before  "time  is  up."  This  encourages  and 
rewards  care  and  attention  to  business.  There  is  no  waste  time  in  his  shop.  The 
rapid  workers,  who  have  no  need  to  repeat  their  exercises,  are  always  furnished 
with  "extras"  (corollaries  to  the  main  proposition)  which  fill  their  time,  tax  their 
iDgenuity,  and  fire  their  ambition. 

The  discipline  of  the  shop  is  such  as  promotes  industry  and  fidelity.  The  stan- 
dard of  behavior  is  not  that  of  the  recitation-room,  it  is  rather  like  that  of  the  chem- 
ical laboratory.  Necessary  communication  is  allowed,  but  all  trifling  and  distrac- 
tions are  strictly  prohibited. 

While  in  the  shop  our  teacher  dresses  as  he  expects  his  pupils  to  dress,  appropri- 
ately. He  sets  no  bad  example ;  hislang^uage  is  correct  and  pure ;  his  manners  are 
those  of  a  gentleman.  The  atmosphere  of  his  shop  is  that  of  a  science  laboratory. 
His  pupils  60on  become  zealous  and  enthusiastic,  there  is  no  sense  of  drudgery,  and 
no  sordid  motive  impels  to  work.  The  pupils  are  as  innocent  of  definite  plans  for 
utilizing  the  knowledge  and  skill  they  are  acquiring  (beyond  the  making  of  a  toy, 
a  present  for  a  friend,  or  a  convenience  for  his  home)  as  they  are  in  their  arithme- 
tic and  history.  The  consciousness  of  growing  power,  both  mental  and  manual, 
gives  a  satisfaction  which  throws  a  charm  over  every  department  of  school  work. 

It  is  rather  significant,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  after 
having  been  practiced  for  some  years,  similar  drill  was  discarded 
by  the  Baltimore  Mannal  Training  School,  that  military  drill  has, 
during  the  past  year,  been  introduced  in  this  St.  Louis  school.  All 
pupils  in  the  third  year  of  the  course,  unless  especially  excused,  are 
required  to  devote  two  hours  per  week,  "to  systematic  instruction 
and  practice  in  military  drill."  This  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
course  of  school  and  shop  work. 

The  catalogue  shows  that  the  school  is  flourishing  with  a  larger 
attendance  than  ever  before. 

LIST  OF  OFFICIALS. 

HANAOnrO  BOARD  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  1891>1892. 

Edwin  Harrison,  Chairman 580  Olive  street. 

Henry  W.  Eliot Odd  Fellows  Building. 

Scmauel  Cupples 3673  Pine  street. 

William  L.  Huse Gay  Building. 

Henry  C.  Haarstick .Main  and  Walnut sts. 

E.  C.  Simmons • Ninth  &  Washington  av. 

C.  M.  Woodward,  Director Office  at  the  University. 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

W.S.  Chaplin,  A.  M.,  Chancellor 3809  Washington  av. 

C.  M.  Woodward,  Ph.  D.,  Director 1761  Missouri  av. 

George  W.  Ki^,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Charge  of 
Tfand  Year  Claas,  and  Teacher  of  Geometry  and 
Science 3037  Olive  st. 

Charles  H.  Spooner,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Charge  of 
Second-Year  Class,  and  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Al- 

W5ebra 2634  Park  av. 
to.  R.  Vickroy,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  in  Charge  of 
First-Year  Class,  and  Teacher  of  Algebra  and 
English. 2933  Dickson  at. 
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Gteorge  B.  Woodward,  Instructor  in  Iron-Work  and 
Auditor  of  Shop  Accounts .1751  Preston  pi. 

Charles  E.  Jones,  Instructor  in  Forgmg 2814  University  st. 

Oscar  W.  Raeder,  Instructor  in  Drawing 8227  Warren  st. 

George  B.  Swafford,  Instructor  in  Wood- work 4249a  Evans  av. 

Marian  E.  Ck>x,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
and  History fe612  Park  av. 

Wm.  F.  Barnes,  (Class  of  1885)  Assistant  in  Draw- 
ing  1319  Elliot  av. 

Geo.  Y.  Bast,  (Class  of  1888)  Instructor  in  Science.  .8918  Cook  av. 

George  Arrowsmith,  Instructor  in  Wood-work 7024  Stanley  av. 

Janet  C.  Gloss,  Ph.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and 
Modem  Languages 2950  Dickson  st. 

Clara  Sessinghaus,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathemat- 
ics and  Rhetoric 2901  Rauschenbach  av. 

• 

The  Mechanical  Handiwork  Schools  op  the  Spring  Qardek 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Ill  the  account  of  the  Night  Classes  in  Mechanical  Handiwork  of 
this  Institution,  given  in  Chapter  ii  of  Part  III,  the  origin  of  this 
Day  School,  modelled  after  the  two  Manual  Training  Schools  just 
described,  has  been  stated.* 

It  was  a  logical  development  of  the  elementary  classes ;  yet, — as 
now  well  established,  with  machine  shops  in  the  basement,  and  class 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  spacious  building  of  the  Institute,  and 
possessing  a  good  plant  of  machinery,  an  excellent  driving  engine, 
and  in  charge  of  a  thoroughly  trained,  scientific  director, — ^it  is  a  very 
different  affair,  and  oifers  a  very  much  more  advanced  curriculum 
of  study  and  practice,  than  was  afforded  by  the  experimental  night 
classes  first  held  in  the  attic  of  the  building.     In  adding,  to  the  mere 
manipulative  training  common  to  these  mechanical  classes,  the  spe- 
cial instruction  in  steam  engineering,  which  is  given  by  the  educated 
Naval  Engineer  in  charge ;  these  schools  of  the  Institute  illustrate 
the  steps  by  which  educational  institutions,  at  first  similar  in  char- 
acter and  purpose,  develop  differently  ; — and  are,  as  the  scientists 
say,  *  differentiated.' 

In  this  instance  it  is  plain  that  the  pupil  who  aspires  to  advance 
beyond  mere  elementary  training  in  mechanics,  finds  here  special 
opportunities  for  acquiring  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
steam  engineering ; — very  desirable  knowledge,  in  this  era  of  steam 
motors  in  a  great  manufacturing  centre. 

In  another  school,  similar  in  its  elementary  course,  the  develop- 
ment might  as  easily  be  towards  Architecture,  and  the  practical  con- 
struction of  buildings,  or  towards  the  making  of  complex  machinery, 
or  the  practical  manufacture  of  textiles,  or  in  a  knowledge  of  mining 
engineering; — ^the  particular  direction  depending  upon  the  immediate 
industries  of  the  neighborhood, — or  the  specialty  of  the  Instructor, — 
or,  to  use  another  modern  technical  expression, — the  general  or  spe- 
cial *  environment'  of  the  pupil  or  school. 

*See  Part  III,  pages  S5  and  S6,  et  seq,,  of  the  present  Report 
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The  beginning  of  this  development  of  the  mechanical  classes  is 
recorded  in  the  32nd  Annual  Report  (188a-'83)  of  the  Spring  Garden 
Institute  (north  east  comer  Broad  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia). 

The  work  rooms  are  thus  described. 

"  In  the  basement  three  large  apartments  are  fitted  up  with  benches,  a  forge, 
machine  tools  driven  by  a  gas  engine,  and  all  the  appliances  of  first-claas  machine 
and  pattern  shops.  In  this  department  instruction  is  given  in  Mechanical  Handi- 
work to  classes  meeting  at  night.  The  schools  have  a  capacity  of  about  50  pupils 
per  night  Each  class  meets  two  evenings  per  week,  so  that  instruction  can  be 
given  to  about  150  individual  pupils.  This  department,  like  the  drawing-schools, 
IB  used  to  its  full  capacity." 

These  additional  rooms  and  the  consequent  increase  of  facilities 
by  the  addition  of  an  engine  and  suitable  machinery,  made  possible 
the  development  of  these  night  classes  into  the  regularly  organized 
institution,  here  described;  the  circumstances  resulting  in  this  im- 
portant change  are  recited  in  the  above  Report  as  follows : 

Early  in  the  fall,  President  Arthur  detailed  Lieut  Robert  Crawford,  XJ.  S.  N.,  as 
saperintendent  of  our  Mechanical  Handiwork  schools,  and  that  gentleman  entered 
80  heartily  into  the  work  of  the  Institute  that  the  schools  were  greatly  improved 
aod  the  course  of  study  and  practice  systematized.  Excellent  work  was  done  by 
all  the  pupils,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  during  the  next  term  Lieut.  Craw- 
ford will  be  able  to  so  organize  the  classes  and  the  course  of  study,  as  to  make  the 
school  one  of  the  most  efiBcient  in  the  country. 

Mr.  James  S.  Whitney  generously  offered  to  contribute  1500.00  towards  equipping 
a  class  in  wood-work.  This  was  accepted  and  a  room  fitted  up  for  instruction  in 
this  branch  of  handiwork.  The  class,  though  organized  late  in  the  season,  did  very 
satisfactory  work  in  pattern  making.  During  the  next  term  it  is  probable  that  the 
school  win  be  enabled  to  turn  out  completed  work  from  drawings  made  by  the 
pupils,  with  every  operation  except  that  of  casting  done  in  the  school-rooms  by  the 
papils.  A  class  in  steam  engineering  was  organized,  to  which  lectures  were  given 
by  lieat.  Crawford.  It  was  well  attended,  and,  with  better  accommodations  next 
jear,  wiU  doubtless  become  an  important  feature  of  the  school-work. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-one  pupils  were  admitted  to  this  department  of  the 
Institute,  distributed  as  follows : 

Steam  Engineering 16 

Pattern  Making 16 

Vise  and  Lathe  Work 159 

191 

In  the  steam  and  mechanical  engineering  class  the  occupations  were  as  follows : 
Draughtsmen,  6;  machinists,  5;  and  engineer,  fireman,  clerk,  florist  and  shoe 
finisher,  one  each. 
In  the  pattern  making  class  the  occupations  were: 

Students,  5;  clerks,  5;  printers,  2;  and  draughtsmen,  pattern  makers,  nail  makers 
ud  machinists,  one  each. 
In  the  vise  and  lathe  work  departments,  the  occupations  were: 
Machinists,  60;  students,  88;  clerks,  14;  engineers,  6;  tool  makers,  8;  and  brass 
finishers,  fruit  dealers,  locksmiths,  boiler  makers,  mill  hands,  draughtsmen,  safe 
makers,  2  each;  and  mathematical  instrument  makers,  chair  makers,  steam  fitters, 
taumiths,  shuttle  makers,  press  hands,  foremen,  plumbers,  blacksmiths,  clock 
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makers,  watch  case  makers,  loom  bdsses,  moulders,  rubber  stamp  makers,  archi- 
tects, hardware  dealers,  brakemen,  tin  roofers,  wood  turners,  rubber  workers,  i-pin- 
ners,  farmers  and  iron  cutters,  one  each. 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  was  very  much  larger  than  in  preceding  years. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  pupils  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  prizes, 
contributed  by  Tallman  &  McFadden,  Heller  &  Brightly,  Queen  &  Co.,  William  Y. 
McAllister,  and  Qen.  H.  G.  Sickel,  were  distributed  to  the  most  deserving  pupils. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  Schools  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  for 
the  season  1883-84,  was  issued  in  a  handsomely  printed  pamphlet  of 
24  pages. 

Such  portions  as  relate  to  the  mechanical  night  classes,  will  be 
found  in  the  preceding  description  of  them;  the  following  pages 
relate  to  the  courses  of  the  Day  Mechanical  Handiwork  Schools. 

The  Technical  Schools. 

The  object  of  Mechanical  Handiwork  Schools  is  the  education  of  young  men  in 
mechanic  arts.  This  class  of  education  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  is  an  estab- 
lished feature  of  educational  enterprise  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The  cities 
of  London,  and  Manchester,  England,  have  each  their  trade  schools,  and  two  of  our 
own  cities — Chicago  and  St.  Louis — have  theirs,  under  the  name  of  Manual  Training 
Schools. 

All  the  cities  of  this  country  of  large  manufacturing  interests  are  awakening  to 
the  very  great  importance  of  providing  schools  for  the  technical  education  of  that 
class  of  their  population  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits — not  colleges  of 
technology,  which  as  a  rule,  hold  the  prize  they  offer  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  but  trades  schools,  such  aa  these,  for  supplying  training  adjusted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  are  to  be  our  mechanics,  and  the  leading  men  of  our  shops 
and  manufactories. 

Owing  partly  to  the  very  numerous  sub-divisions  of  work  in  mechanical  manu- 
factories, the  majority  of  those  who  enter  them  for  the  purpose  of  learning  trades 
do  not  advance  further  than  mere  tool  hands,  or  bench  hands,  and  as  such  are  not 
qualified  to  accept  employment  in  other  departments  of  the  trade  they  set  out  to 
learn.  It  is  to  counteract  this  tendency  and  to  supply  the  training  necessary  to  {x-o- 
duce  complete  mechanics,  that  the  mechanical  schools  of  this  Institute  have  been 
established. 

The  demand  for  good  mechanics  increases  yearly,  and  owing  to  their  scarcity, 
our  manufactures  are  frequently  driven  to  the  expedient  of  importing  from  £urope 
men  competent  to  fill  the  leading  positions  in  their  shops.  With  a  system  of  tech- 
nical training  for  the  youth  of  our  coimtry,  such  as  is  set  forth  in  these  pages, 
manufacturers  would  be  relieved  of  this  necessity,  mechanical  trades  would  ad- 
vance, and  a  comparatively  easy  way  to  advancement  be  opened  to  young  men  of 
mechanical  tastes  and  capabilities. 

The  afternoon  session  provides  opportimity  for  instruction  in  mechanical  draining 
and  shop  work  for  those  who  are  employed  during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day. 
In  point  of  mechanical  training  this  course  is  little  inferior  to  that  provided  for  the 
full-course  pupils. 

Remarks  on  the  night  classes  in  steam  engineering  and  handiwork,  will  be  found 
on  pages  19,  20  and  21. 

The  course  of  mechanical  instruction,  with  all  the  classes,  is  progressive  :  com- 
mencing with  simple  geometrical  figures  and  ending  with  the  finished  model,  ma- 
chine, or  pattern. 

Competent  teachers  have  been  employed  to  instruct  in  the  various  brandies  Bet 
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forth  in  the  cmriculuin  of  these  schools.  The  shops  are  supplied  with  the  hest  of 
hand  and  power  tools,  and  the  instructors  are  mechanics  of  wide  experience  and 
the  highest  skilL 

DAT  CLASSB8. 

FtiU  Course, 

Length  of  course,  two  terms  of  9  months  each;  term  commencing  October  2nd 
and  ending  July  2nd.  Five  days'  instruction  per  week,  and  one  daily  session  from 
9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M. 

OOUBSE  OF  StUDY. 

First  Year, 

Mechanical  Handiwork— comprising  a  bench  course  in  chipping  and  filing  to 
line;  production  of  true  surface;  laying  off  work  and  fitting-up;  and  a  course  in 
la&e,  pUner,  and  other  power  tool  work;  also  one  in  carpentery,  pattern-making, 
and  elements  of  moulding. 

Mechanical  drawing,  and  elements  of  Machine  Designing. 

Algebra,  as  far  as  Simple  Equations,  and  Arithmetic. 

Elementary  Mechanics. 

Geometry  and  Mensuration. 

Weekly  Lectures  on  Workshop  Appliances  during  first  three  months,  and  on 
Machine  Ckmstruction  during  the  remaining  months. 

Second  Year  Course. 

Machine  Designing,  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Applied  Mechanics. 

Steam  Engineering,  comprising  designing  and  construction  of  Land  and  Marine 
Engines  and  Boilers;  Thermo-Dynamics,  and  Economy  of  Fuels. 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Algebra  through  Quadratics,  Descriptive  Geometry. 
Elective  Course  in  Mechanical  Handiwork. 

Number  of  Hours'  Instruction  in  each  Branch  per  Week. 

First  Year, 

Machine  Work 10  hours. 

Pattem-Bfaking  and  Carpentry 7        ** 

Mechanical  Drawing 5        ** 

Lectures  and  Recitations 8        *' 

Total 25 

Second  Year. 


Machine  JDesigning  and  Mech.  Drawing 10  hours. 

Applied  Mechanics 1  ** 

Steaza  Engineering 4  " 

Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Algebra 2  •* 

Descriptive  GJeometry 1  ** 

Free-hand  Sketching 2  ** 

Mechanical  Handiwork 5  ** 


Total 25 


(( 
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AFTERNOON  CLASSES— SESSION  FROM  2  TO  5  O'CLOCK. 

Course  of  Instruction, 

Metal  WorXn'n^— comprising  a  course  in  Bench  and  Power-Tool  Work.  The  ordi- 
nary operations  the  pupil  Mdll  perform  in  this  branch  are  the  following :  Laying  off 
work ;  chipping  and  filing  to  line ;  production  of  true  surface ;  fitting  up  work ; 
tummg,  planing,  screw-cutting,  boring  and  drilUng. 

Wood-Working:  In  this  branch  is  comprised  carpentry,  wood-turning,  pattern- 
making,  and  elements  of  moulding. 

Lectures  on  Work-Shop  Appliances. — These  explain  the  principles  underlying  the 
various  mechanical  operations  performed  by  the  pupils,  the  correct  use  of  tools  and 
their  construction. 

NUMBER  OF  HOURS*  INSTRUCTION  IN  EACH  BRANCH. 

Metal  or  Wood-Working 11  hours. 

Mechanical  Drawing  3        " 

Lectures 1       '* 


i< 


Total 15 

NIQHT  CLASSES. 

Special  Course  in  Steam  Engineering. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  aided  by  models  and  diagrams. 

A  course  of  six  lectures  on  Valve  Qears,  Valve  Setting  and  Lap.  Lectures  on 
Monday  evening  of  each  week,  from  8  to  Oi  o'clock. 

A  course  of  ten  lectures  will  be  given  on  Designing,  and  Construction  of  Engines 
and  Boilers,  (Land  and  Marine)  and  Economy  of  Fuel.  Lectures  on  Thursday 
evening  of  each  week,  from  8  to  91  o'clock. 

These  lectures  have  been  arranged  with  the  special  view  of  meeting  the  wants  of 
Draughtsmen,  Engineers,  Machinists,  and  others  interested  in  the  care  or  building 
of  Steam  Machinery.  They  are  practical  in  character,  and  furnish  data  which  will 
be  of  daily  use  to  the  pupils. 

A  large  working  model  of  a  Slide  Valve,  with  its  reversing  and  other  gear,  will 
be  used  to  demonstrate  Valve  Setting  and  the  effect  of  Lap. 

EXPENSES. 

Students  will  furnish  their  own  text  books  where  required  by  the  curriculum  ; 
also  drawing  instruments  and  paper.  Drawing  boards  and  T  squares  are  furnished 
by  the  school. 

TUmON  FEES  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  COURSES. 

The  School  Year  consists  of  Three  Quarters.    The  fees  are  by  the  quarter  and 
payable  in  advance.    The  rates  are  as  follows : 
For  full  course  students,  first  year,    (15  per  quarter. 
"  "  "       second  year,  26         ** 

Afternoon  students 9         *' 

Night  students,  Mech.  Handiwork 5         '* 

For  course  of  Six  Lectures  in  Steam 

Engineering 8         '' 

For  course  of  Ten  Lectures  in  Steam 

Engineering 5         *' 

The  tuition  fees  are  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  discontinue  his  studies  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter,  should  he  find  it  necessary  to  do  so,  without  pecuniary  loss  tc 
himself  or  to  the  Institute. 
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APPUCATION  FOB  ADMISSION. 

ApplkatioDfl  for  admission  to  any  of  the  classes  may  be  made  to  Lieut.  Robert 
Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  in  charge  of  the  Technical  Schools. 

The  Mechanical  Handiwork  Committee  will  attend  from  September  24th  to  Sep- 
tember !39th,  to  reoelTe  applications  for  admission  to  the  Mechanical  Handiwork 

\yi9BBKOm 

TElACHmO  STAFF  OF  THE  SCHOOUS.    186S-'84. 

Mechanical  Handiwork, 

Lieat.  Robert  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  Snp't.  John  Hall,  Thomas  Williams,  George 
R.  AUen,  Thomas  Henshaw,  Thomas  Chase. 

All  these  Handiwork  Schools  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
following  committee  : 

COMHnTEE  ON  MECHANICAL  HANDIWOBE. 

John  J.  Weaver,  Chairman,  T.  Broom  Belfield,  Chas.  S.  Heller,  Wm.  H.  Craw- 
ford, Henry  M.  Worrall,  V.  E.  Archambault,  H.  G.  Sickel. 

In  October,  1883,  these  schools  had  an  attendance  of  84  pupils. 

SPBINQ  QABDEN  INSTITUTE.    ISSS-'Sl 

P^loerg.— President,  John  Baird ;  Vice-President,  Isaac  C.  Price ;  Treasurer,  Wm. 
Hobart  Brown ;  Secretary,  Addison  B.  Bark. 

In  the  33rd  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1883-'84, — the  account  of 
the  second  year  of  the  experiment  is  given  as  follows : 

"The  Mechanical  Schooi^. 

Under  the  snperintendence  of  Lieut.  Rob*t  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  the  classes  in  this 
department  have  been  organized  so  as  to  show  the  best  possible  results  with  the 
facilitieB  at  our  command. 

Xlie  day  classes  started  last  fall  with  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many,  whether  they 
could  be  made  successful,  but  they  have  come  up jto  the  expectation  of  their  friends, 
and  are  daily  growing  in  favor  with  those  desirous  of  fitting  themselves  for  me- 
chanical pursuits.  Monthly  reports,  showing  the  average  obtained  by  the  pupils 
in  the  several  studies,  are  prepared  for  the  parents*  inspection;  the  pupils  all  dis- 
l^y  much  interest  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  produce  specimens  of  their 
8ii0p-wo!i^,  which  is  creditable  to  the  school  as  well  as  to  themselves.  Among 
them  are  eleven  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  thirty-one  Soldiers* 
Orphans  from  the  Northern  Home. 

Hie  sobject  of  industrial  education  is  each  year  receiving  incressed  public  atten- 
ckn;  and  outside  of  the  direct  influence  which  this  Institute  is  exercising  in  that 
good  canse,  by  the  course  of  instruction  it  is  offering,  your  committee  takes  pleasure 
in  ^iJTig  your  attention  to  the  official  visits  which  these  schools  have  received  from 
representativeB  of  other  institutions,  which  are  considering  tiie  question  of  adding 
iBannaJ  trainh^  to  their  curriculum.  In  a  former  report,  attention  was  directed 
b>  the  visit  fiom  a  committee  from  the  Board  of  City  Trusts,  with  a  view  to  intro- 
ducing mechanical  handiwork  in  Qirard  College.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and 
bs  evidently  been  successful,  for  this  year  separate  buildings  are  being  erected,  in 
vhich  instruction  in  this  branch  can  be  taught;  thus,  the  future  graduates  of  Girard 
OMege  will  be  better  equipped  for  the  batUe  of  life  than  those  of  the  past. 
During  tbe  term  now  closing,  we  have  had  official  visits  from  the  managers  of 
jLBT — yot,  4 5 
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the  Young  Man's  Institute,  the  West  Philadelphia  Institute  and  the  House  of  Bef- 
uge,  in  this  city,  and  unofficial  visits,  of  which  no  record  has  been  kept,  from  indi- 
vidual representatives  of  institutions  oulnde  of  the  city  and  State,  who  came  seek- 
ing information  touching  this  important  subject  of  manual  training. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes : 

Day  pupils,  95;  extremes  of  age,  from  18  to  42  years;  average  age,  17  years. 

Occupations, — Students,  78;  clerks,  6;  machinists,  6;  farmers,  2;  carpenters,  2 ; 
stone  cutters,  2;  wire  workers,  1;  unknown,  4. 

Steam  engineering  class,  28;  extremes  of  age,  from  17  to  44  years ;  average  age, 
21  years. 

Occupations. — Machinists  and  apprentice  machinists,  20;  draughtsmen,  8;  plumb- 
ers, 2;  and  screw  maker,  clerk  and  moulder,  each  one. 

The  work  of  the  pupils  wajs  on  exhibition  for  a  week  in  April,  1884, 
with  that  of  those  attending  the  other  Art  and  Mechanical  Classes 
of  the  Institute,  and  on  April  28th  the  prizes  adjudged  were  awarded 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  prizes  given  for  ^'Mechanical  Handiwork"  were  contribu- 
ted by  the  following  gentlemen:  "  Messrs.  Heller  &  Brightly,  W. 
Mitchell  McAlister,  H.  T.  Patterson  &  Co.;  Joseph  Q.  Ditman, 
Gen.  H.  G.  Sickle." 

TLe  report  of  the  Judges  was  as  follows  : 


(( 


Mechanical  Handiwork  Schools. 


Philadelphia,  April  21st.  1884. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Spring  Oarden  Institute. 

Gentleuen: — Your  Committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  deciding  the 
relative  merits  of  the  Mechanical  Handiwork  classes  for  the  term  just  expired,  has 
awarded  the  following  prizes,  viz  : 

METAL  WORK. 

1st  Prize,  Albert  Way,  fitting  pyramid  and  block. 

2nd    "      Eklward  Lancaster,  Cube. 

3rd    "      H.  P  Howgen,  Tongue  and  Groove. 

4th    "      W.  Helmuth,  Valve  model  disc. 

5th    **      A.  H.  Wood,  Work  on  cast  iron  blocks. 

6th    ''      C.  Buckhaltz,  Filing  cast  iron  block. 

WOOD  WORK. 

1st  Prize,  H.  A.  Hunt,  Fitting,  turning,  etc. 

2nd    "      Edw.  Seibert,  Fitting  and  general  excellence. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWINa. 

1st  Prize,  H.  T.  Paiste,  Original  Design. 
2nd  "  W.  J.  McCarroU,  Locomotive. 
3rd    "      Theo.  A.  Vandyke,  Gearing  and  injector. 

There  are  numerous  pieces  in  this  display  which  we  examined,  besides  those  t 
which  {irizes  were  awarded,  that  reflect  much  credit  on  both  teachers  and  pupiU 
Yours  respectfully, 

EDWARD  LONGSTRETH, 
JOSEPH  ZENTMAYER." 
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It  is  suggestive  of  the  interest  felt  in  this  experiment,  as  well  as 
of  the  far  reaching  influence  of  such  practical  demonstrations  at 
times  when  the  public  interest  is  really  aroused;  that  the  very  first 
months  of  the  school  resulted  in  convincing  the  authorities  of  Qirard 
College  of  the  advisability  and  practicability  of  giving  to  their  stu- 
dents like  opportunities. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Mechanical  Department  reports  the 
attendance  of  the  Day  pupils  and  of  the  Steam  Engineering  Night 
Class,  for  1884r-'85,  as  follows  : 

''Mechanical  Depastuent. 

7b  thi  Committee  on  Mechanical  Handiwork : 

Statement  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  of  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  the  Institute,  together  with  the  usual  information  respecting  age  and 

oocapatbn. 

DAY  CLASSES. 

FuU  course  pupils,  daily  session,  9  A.  M,  to  2.80  P.  M. 

Seni<Hr  class,  5  members;  Junior  class,  15  members;  Freshmen  class,  29  members; 
Extremes  of  age,  14  to  26  years. 

Afternoon  classes.  Daily  session,  2  fo  6  jp.  m. 

Cooise  in  wood  and  metal  work : 

From  University  of  Pennsylvania : — One  class,  8  members ;  one  class,  10  mem- 
bers.   Extremes  of  age,  17  to  24  years. 

From  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home — One  class,  81  members.    Extremes  of  age,  12  to 
15  years. 
From  other  schools,  3  pupils  taking  special  course  in  joinery. 
Total  day  attendance,  101. 

ROBERT  CRAWFORD,  U.  S.  N., 

SuperintendenV* 

The  fees  of  the  day  classes  have  been  raised  so  as  to  cover  the  bare 
cost  of  tuition.  '*  The  pupils  paying  charges  ranging  from  $15.00  to 
125.00  per  quarter." 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  this  year,  given  in  the 
account  of  the  Institute  which  precedes  the  history  of  the  drawing 
classes,  recites  their  visit  to  Girard  College,  and  to  the  House  of 
Befuge,  to  inspect  the  Mechanical  Schools,  opened  as  a  result  of  the 
success  of  the  Institute  Schools  ;  they  also  state  that  a  collection  of 
pupils'  work  in  the  Art  and  Mechanical  Departments  was  sent  to 
the  New  Orleans  "Cotton  Exposition ",  and  much  commended  by  the 

The  succeeding  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  covered  15  months, 
ending  June  30,  1886,  on  account  of  a  change  in  the  time  of  holding 
tile  Annual  Meeting  from  April  to  July.  The  following  paragraphs 
&t>m  the  manager's  report,  recite  the  changes  affecting  the  Mechan- 
ical Handiwork  Schools. 

"Voy  little  change  was  made  during  the  year  in  the  organization  of  the  schools, 
Nearly  in  the  season  efforts  were  made  to  provide  the  Mechanical  Handiwork 
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Department  with  better  quarters.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  rent  rooms  outside, 
but  nothing  suitable  being  offered,  it  was  determined  to  provide  for  them  in  the 
building.  With  this  end  in  view  the  Lecture  Room  was  reduced  one- half,  the 
southern  part  being  divided  into  two  drawing  class-rooms.  The  north  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  were  utilized  as  work-rooms— one  for  wood  and  the  other  for  metal 
work,  and  a  stairway  constructed  to  the  basement  (heretofore  the  workshops),  where 
the  Mechanical  Classes  now  have  their  lavatory  and  closets. 

The  Drawing  School  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  together  with  the  workshops,  give 
ample  accommodation  for  the  Mechanical  Department,  and  also  enable  the  Man- 
agers to  devote  the  whole  of  the  third  and  fourth  floors  to  the  Free-Hand  Depart- 
ment. 

Lieutenant  Crawford,  having  resigned  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mechanical  De- 
partment to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  City's  Manual  Training  School,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur L.  Church  was  elected  to  that  position.  Mr.  Church  served  until  the  end  of 
the  term  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Norris  as  his  assistant,  Mr.  Norris  succeeding  as  Superin- 
tendent when  Mr.  Church  left  the  Institute  to  accept  a  responsible  position  in  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.*' 

The  announcement  is  also  made  that  the  fees  of  the  Mechanical 
Handiwork  Classes  have  been  '^made  uniform  at  $90  per  annum." 
A  considerable  increase  from  those  of  the  first  year. 

"  MECHANICAL  DEPABTMENT. 

PmLADBLPHiA,  April  6th,  1886. 
To  the  Committee  on  Mechanical  Handiwork: 

Gentlemen  : — I  present  the  following  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Mechanical  Schools : 

Day  Cla89e» — ^9  a,  m.  to  2  p.  m, 

m 

Senior  Class,  10  members ;  Junior  Class,  10  members ;  Freshman  Class,  20  mem- 
bers ;  Special  Class,  7  members.    Elztremes  of  age,  13  to  27. 

Afternoon  Classea — ^2.80  p.  m.  to  5.00  p,  m. 

From  University  of  Pennsylvania^Post  Senior  Class,  7  members ;  Senior  Class, 
10  members ;  Junior  Class,  17  members.    Extremes  of  age,  17  to  25. 

From  other  Schools  (2.80  p.  m.  to  5.00  p.  m.)— One  class,  8  members.  Elztremes  of 
age,  12  to  17. 

From  Soldiers*  Orphans*  Institute  (2.80  p.  m.  to  5.00  p.  m.)— One  class,  26  mem- 
bers.   Ebctremes  of  age,  12  to  16. 

Total  attendance  in  Day  Classes  115." 

**  Several  pupils  in  the  Night  Classes  have  taken  only  the  first  half -terra — throe 
leaving,  with  six  in  the  Day  Classes,  to  accept  positions  with  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments.   During  the  year  also  a  number  have  been  admitted  for  short  terms  of 

special  work. 

ARTHUR  L.  CHURCH,  Supt.'' 

The  exhibitions  and  awards  of  prizes  were  held  in  April  1885,  and 
in  May  1886. 
In  the  extracts  from  the  36th  Annual  Report  ♦  of  the  Board  ol 

***  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Spring  Gbirdei 
Institute,  northeast  comer  of  Broad  and  Spring  Grarden  Sts. ,  Philadelphia.  For  th 
year  ending  June  80, 1887.  Spangler  &  Davis,  Printers,  520  Conmierce  st.,  Plula 
delphia.     1887.    Pp.82." 
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Managers  for  the  year  ending  June  SOth,  1887,  which  are  given  at 
the  close  of  the  general  acconnt  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
which  precedes  the  account  of  the  Drawing  Classes,  given  in  this 
rolume,  the  references  to  this  Mechanical  Department  show  no 
changes  from  the  preceding  year,  but  continued  prosperity  with  the 
better  rooms  and  increased  accommodations-; — the  exhibit  of  the 
work  of  the  scholars  is  also  referred  to,  and  the  notice  in  the  Public 
Ledger  is  given. 
The  Director  makes  the  following  report  of  the  Day  Classes  : 

MECHANICAL  SCHOOLS. 

PmLADELPHiA,  Jutie  19th,  1887. 
lb  (he  Committee  an  Mechanieal  Handiwork : 

GEirrLEifEN: — ^I  b^  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Mechan- 
ical Schools  at  the  close  of  the  school  year: 

Morning  CUu^es— Hours :  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Senior  Class ni<  4 

Jimior  Class 14 

Freshiium  Class "  4 

Special  Glasses "  9 

81 

Ages,  from  14  to  23. 

Afternoon  Claaae^— Hours :   2  p.  m,  to  6  p,  m. 

^nm  Vniyenaty  of  Pennsylvania: 

Post  Senior  Class members,      5 

Senior  Class '. "  15 

Junior  Class "  8 

28 

Rom  other  Schools '  *  7 

From  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Institute : 

One  Class "  40 

Total  in  Day  Claases 106 

Hie  numbers  of  students  in  the  various  classes  as  given  above,  are  of  those  who 
remained  untfl  the  end  of  the  year.  There  were  several  who  left  during  the  term 
from  Tarious  canseB — three  from  the  Senior  Class  to  aoeept  positions  with  manu- 
^^Bctaring  firms* 

W.  H.  NORRIS, 
Superintendent  Mechanical  Department, 

These  schools  are  tmdeT  the  direction  of  the  following  Committee 
'or  the  year  1887-88— 

"Committee  on  Mechanical  Handiwork. 

William  H.  Crawford,  Chairman ;  Henry  M.  Worrall,  John  S.  Stevens,  Thomas 
^<nd,  Joseph  J.  De  Kinder,  EdwardTiongBtreth,  Arthur  L.  Church." 

The  Chicago  Manual  Training  School. 

This  school^  the  latest  established  institution  of  its  class,  is  mod- 
'J^  closely  after  the  St,  Louis  School. 
It  is  another  instance  of  the  methods  by  which  in  the  United  States, 
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educational,  as  well  as  other  needs,  are  met  by  the  voluntary  co-op- 
eration and  organization  of  citizens ;  the  movement,  of  which  this 
school  is  the  result,  having  originated  with  the  members  of  a  club, 
comi)osed  of  many  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Chicago ;  as  is 
recited  in  the  following  brief  statement  kindly  furnished  for  this 
Report  by  H.  H.  Belfield,  Esq.,— 

**  The  Chicago  Commercial  Club  is  an  organization  of  prominent  merchants  and 
manuf  actiirers,  limited  to  sixty  in  number.  At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Club,  held  at  the  Palmer  House,  March  25,  1882,  the  question  of  *  The  Need  of  a 
School  for  Industrial  Training  in  Chicago'  was  discuEsed;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Club  resolved  to  undertake  the  inauguration  of  such  an  enterprise.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  sum  of  |100,000  for  the  purpose  and,  in  a  few  moments,  $57,000 
were  pledged  to  this  object. 

In  a  very  few  days4;he  whole  amount  desired,  $100,000,  was  subscribed,  and  has 
been  paid. 

Steps  were  taken  to  secure  a  charter  under  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Dliiiois 
providing  for  *  corporations  not  for  pecuniary  profit.'  The  charter  was  obtained 
April  11,  1883,  and  formally  adopted  by  the  Club,  May  5,  1883. 

This  charter  vests  the  control  of  the  school  in  '  The  Chicago  Manual  Training 
School  Association.'  composed  of  contributors  to  its  funds,  whether  members  of 
the  Commercial  Club  or  not.  The  management  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Board 
of  nine  trustees,  elected  for  nine  years,  one  third  retiring  every  three  years. 

The  execution  of  the  project  was  not  delayed,  however,  till  the  receipt  of  the 
charter.    December  30,  1882,  the  Club  elected  the  following: 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

"  E.  W.  Blatchford,  President;  R.  T.  Crane,  Vice  President;  Marshall  Field,  Treas- 
urer; William  A.  Fuller,  Secretary;  John  Crerar,  John  W.  Doane,  N.  BL  Fairbank, 
Edson  Keith,  Gteorge  M.  Pullman." 

March  28,  1883,  after  careful  examination  and  thought,  a  lot,  50  ft.,  on  Michigan 
Boulevard  by  171  ft.,  on  Twelfth  St.,  was  purchased  for  $25,000.  May  5, 1883,  >Ir. 
S.  S.  Beman,  the  architect  of  the  town  of  Pullman,  Illinois,  was  elected  architect: 
and  June  9, 1883,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Belfield,  at  that  time  Principal  of  the  Chicago  North 
Division  High  School,  was  made  Director  of  the  new  school. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  September  24, 1883,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Club  and  of  invited  guests,  including  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.** 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  delivered  an  appropriate  address,  from  which  the  following 
extracts,  giving  a  succinct  history  of  the  Club  and  of  the  proposed 
schools,  are  taken. 

"Members  of  the  Commercial  Clvby 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  occasion  which  caUs  [us  together  this  afternoon » 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Club,  and  may  I  not  say  an  epoch  also  id  the 
history  of  our  city  ? 

It  is  now  six  years  since  the  organization  of  the  Chicago  Commercial  Club.  At 
the  monthly  re-unions  during  eight  months  of  each  year  have  subjects  of  practical 
value  been  presented  and  discussed — vital  questions  relating  to  the  social,  civil,  and 
political  well-being  of  our  city  and  State.  These  discussions  have  stimulated 
thought,  investigation,  action.  Beneficent  results  have  thereby  been  accomplished, 
not  traceable  perhaps  by  the  general  public  to  their  source,  but  none  the  less  real 
and  potent,  because  silently  achieved.    The  building  whose  comernstone  we  lay  to 
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dajr^  as  I  have  said,  marks  an  epoch  in  our  history — an  exception  to  our  ordinary 
mode  of  action,  in  that  it  presents  material  proof  of  our  work. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  its  relation  to  the  history  of  our  city,  coming  forward  as 
it  does  a  new  and  warmly  welcomed  auxiliary,  to  join  the  grand  educational  forces 
in  the  conflict  being  waged  between  good  and  evil. 

By  a  thorough  and  deeply  interesting  evening's  discussion  some  two  years  since, 
the  attention  of  the  Club  was  directed  to  the  general  subject  of  education,  during 
which  was  developed  the  need  of  something  beside  the  course  at  present  pursued  in 
our  graded  and  high  schools.  Especially  was  this  felt  to  be  a  pressing  want  in  the 
great  centres  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise.  Later,  an  evening  was 
given  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education,  and  the  work  already 
accomplished  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries  was  presented;  and  on  that  evening 
it  was  heartily  resolved  to  contribute  from  our  membership  $100,000  as  a  fund  to 
ftgtohltah  in  our  city  a  Manual  Training  School.  It  is  fitting  that  at  this  time  our 
indebtedness  should  be  acknowledged  for  valuable  ideas  and  practical  suggestions 
to  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  and  its  able  Director,  C.  M.  Woodward. 
Opportunity  was  afforded  for  personal  observation  of  this  school,  by  a  visit  of  our 
Club  to  the  St.  Louis  Commercial  Club,  in  October  last.  Our  own  course  wiU  closely 
foUow  the  curriculum  prescribed  by  the  St.  Louis  school. 

The  distinctive  work  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  is  clearly  stated  in 
the  Articles  of  Incorporation. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  interests  of  the  school  have 
quite  constantly  occupied  their  attention.  The  lot  on  which  the  building  is  being 
erected  was  porchased,  and  after  careful  observation  and  consideration,  building 
plans  were  adopted  after  drawings  made  by  our  architect,  Mr.  S.  S.  Beman.  We 
were  favored  in  securing,  as  Director  of  the  school,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Belfield,  long  and 
wen  known  as  principal  of  the  North  Division  High  School.  Under  his  direction 
we  anticipate  the  opening  of  the  school  early  in  January  next. 

May  I  add  a  -word  r^;aaxiing  the  future  support  of  this  school?  The  fund  sub- 
scribed by  the  Commercial  Club  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  sufficient  for  the  purchase 
of  the  lot,  the  erection  of  this  building,  its  furnishing  of  machinery  and  tools,  and 
its  current  expenses  for  three  years.  Looking  forward,  however,  to  the  growth  of 
the  school,  we  w^ould  invite  the  co-operation  of  other  citizens  in  the  work  before  us. 
Provision  for  the  increase  of  the  membership  of  the  Manual  Training  School  Associ- 
ation fay  contribution  to  our  funds  is  incorporated  in  our  By-Laws.  Already,  unso- 
licited, has  a  generous  donation  been  made  towards-the  equipment  of  our  building. 

The  field  occupied  by  our  school  is  not  altogether  new  or  untried.  Differing  from 
the  Polytechnic  Schools  in  this  country  and  abroad,  itdoes  not  teach  specific  trades, 
bat  prepares  its  pupils  to  enter  upon  the  honorable  field  of  mechanical  pursuits 
rapidly  enlarging  in  this  and  other  countries.  In  closing,  let  me  add :  Our  aspira- 
tion for  this  school  for  industrial  education,  for  the  character  of  its  pupils,  for  its 
accomplished  work,  for  its  every  infiuence  was  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  a 
Christian  philosopher  over  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one 
*i  tiie  commercial  cities  of  the  Orient :  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report." 

''Qfioers  of  the  Commercial  Clvb  of  Chicago  Jar  1888-'84.— John  M.  Clark,  Pres- 
ident; Geo.  M.  Pullman,  Vice  President;  A.  F.  Seeberger,  Treasurer;  Geo.  C. 
Clarke,  Secretary ;  B.  P.  Moulton,  John  J.  Janes,  Executive  Committee.'' 

THB  SCHOOL. 

Fdnraary  4th,  1884,  the  building  was  so  far  completed  as  to  permit  the  informal 
<9«ning  of  the  school :  the  formal  opening  is  delayed  till  the  completion  of  the 
building. 
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Two  examinations  had  been  held  for  admission,  and  out  of  180  applicants,  73 
boys  were  selected.  The  number  was  limited  to  72  as  only  one  room  had  been 
equipped  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  shop  work.  When  finished  and  fully 
equipped,  the  building  will  accommodate  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred, 
with  rooms  for  recitation,  drawing,  laboratory,  wood-work,  smithy,  bench  and 
machine  work  in  iron,  etc." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  printed  circular  issued  under  date 
of  November  21,  1883. 

**  The  object  of  the  School  is  clearly  stated  in  the  articles  of  Incorporation,  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools,  with  such  instruction  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  in  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  English  branches  of  a  high 
school  cours^  The  tool  instruction  as  at  present  contemplated  shall  include  car- 
pentry, wood  turning,  pattern  making,  iron  chipping  and  filing,  forge  work,  braz- 
ing, and  soldering,  the  use  of  machine  shop  tools,  and  such  other  instruction  of  a 
similar  character  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  add  to  the  foregoing  from  time  to 
time,  it  being  the  intention  to  divide  the  working  hours  of  the  students,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  equally  between  manual  and  mental  exercises.'* 

The  CmcAOO  Manual  TBAnaNO  School. 

Differs  from  the  High  School  in  omitting  from  its  required  studies  foreign  and 
ancient  languages,  in  giving  prominence  to  mechanical  drawing,  and  particularly 
in  affording  scientific  instruction  and  actual  practice  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  course  of  study  is  proposed,  subject  to  whatever  changes  experience 
may  dictate: 

First  Year, 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English  Language,  History,  Physiology,  Physical  Gteogia- 
phy.  Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Shopwork, — Carpentry,  Wood  Carving,  Wood  Turning,  Pattern  Making,  Proper 
Care  and  Use  of  Tools. 

Second  Year, 

Algebra,  Plane  (Geometry,  Physics,  Mechanics,  History,  Literature,  Geometrical 
and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Shopwork, — Forging,  Welding,  Tempering,  Soldering,  Brazing. 

Third  Year, 

Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Book-keeping,  Literature,  Political  Economy, 
Civil  Government,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Machine  and  Architectural  Dra^wing, 
Machine  Shop  Work,  such  as  Fitting,  Turning,  Drilling,  Planing,  etc.,  Studj  of 
Machinery,  including  the  Management  and  Care  of  Steam  Engine  and  Boilers. 

Latin  may  be  taken  instead  of  English  Language,  Literature  and  History. 

Throughout  the  course,  one  hour  per  day,  or  more,  will  be  given  to  drawing,  and 
not  less  than  two  hours  per  day  to  shopwork.  The  remainder  of  the  school  day- 
will  be  devoted  to  study  and  recitation.  Before  graduating,  each  pupil  will  be 
required  to  construct  a  machine  from  drawings  and  patterns  made  by  himself.  A 
diploma  will  be  given  on  graduation. 
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ADMISSION. 

GandidateB  for  admisBion  to  the  first  year  must  be  at  least  f ooiteen  yean  of  age, 
and  must  present  sofficieiit  evidence  of  good  moral  character.  They  must  pass  a 
Batisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spc^Uing,  writing,  geography,  Rnglish  compo- 
sition, and  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  integers,  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions,  and  denominate  numbers.  Ability  to  use  the  iSwgiiah 
language  ooirectiy  is  especially  desired. 


The  school  year  will  be  divided  into  two  tmns  of  twenty  weeks  each.  Hereafter, 
the  school  year  will  begin  the  first  Monday  in  September.  Tuition  is  payable  by 
the  tenn,  in  advance. 

First  Year,  per  term $80.00 

Second  Year      "        40.00 

ThirdYear        "        50.00 

PopOs  famish  their  own  books,  drawing  instruments  and  material,  aprons,  over- 
alls and  pocket  tools.    Shop  tools  are  provided  by  the  SchooL 

reoefters. — Henry  H.  Bedfield,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Director ;  Benjamin  Hyde,  B.  8. ; 
Charles  E.  Pickard,  A.  B. ;  Albert  L.  Trecker." 

Though  the  course  of  study  and '  practice  for  the  first  year  was 
avowedly  tentative  it  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory,  as  the  circu- 
lar for  the  ensuing  year  issued  December  15thy  1884,  makes  no  change 
of  importance.  The  terms  "  Junior/'  "Middle/*  and  "  Senior  "  are 
used  instead  of  "First,"  "Second,''  and  "Third  year"  to  distinguish 
tlie  classes,  and  "  Moulding,  Casting,  Chipping,  and  Filing,"  take 
the  place  of  "  Soldering  and  Brazing"  in  the  practice  of  the  Middle 
(second)  year,  otherwise  the  course  is  the  same.  In  regard  to  the 
purpose  of  the  school  it  is  further  announced  that  "  It  is  the  inten- 
tion that  the  scholarship  shall  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  high 
schools."  *  ♦  *  "Boys  who  have  completed  a  grammar  school 
course  or  its  equivalent  are  preferred." — "The  next  examination 
will  be  held  June  30th,  1885,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  at  the  school  building, 
corner  Michigan  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street," — The  announcement 
is  made  that  the  discipline  of  the  school  will  be  maintained;  "no 
pupil  wUl  be  tolerated  who  is  an  impediment  to  the  progress,  or  an 
injury  to  the  morals  of  his  classmates."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  Hie  Director  assists  non  resident  pupils  in  obtaining  good  homes. 

''School  hours  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.  with  an  intermission 
of  30  minutes  at  1  o'clock." 

Under  date  of  July  13th,  1886,  the  Director  of  the  School  has 
kindly  furnished  the  following  brief  summary  of  its  history  during 
the  past  two  years. 

The  second  school  year  opened  Monday,  September  7th,  1884,  with 
65  pnpUs  in  the  middle  classes,  77  in  the  Junior,  and  a  special  class 
of  4:  the  corps  of  teachers  having  been  enlarged  to  6.  In  January, 
1885,  an  addition  to  the  corps  was  made  in  the  person  of  Frank  M. 
Bennett,  Assistant  Engineer  XT.  S.  Navy,  who  was  detailed  for  duty 
in  the  school  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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The  third  annual  catalogue  shows  the  following  summary  of 

pupils : 

Senior  Class 28 

Middle  aass : 46 

Junior  Class 77 

Special  Class 4 

165 

The  total  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  was  167,  2  Juniors  having 
been  admitt'ed  after  the  publication  of  the  catalogue. 

Of  the  72  boys  who  entered  the  school  at  its  opening,  February  4, 
1884,  27  graduated  June  24,  1886.  On  the  previous  day  an  exhibit 
of  the  pupils'  work  was  given,  a  section  of  each  class  being  at  work 
in  the  shops.  The  exhibit  was  largely  attended,  and  surprise  ex- 
pressed, by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  at  the  excellent  character 
of  the  work. 

The  Junior  Class  exhibited,  among  many  other  articles,  exercises 
in  mortising,  tenoning,  and  dovetailing,  panels,  picture  frames, 
umbrella  stands,  cases  of  drawers,  tables,  office  desk  with  revolving 
top,  twelve  carpenters'  benches  for  equipment  of  wood-rooms,  glands, 
vases,  balls,  and  other  lathe  work. 

The  Middle  Class  exhibited  molding  and  casting  of  nuts,  glads, 
valves,  sheave  pulleys,  spur  and  bevel  wheels,  etc.  Exercises  in 
drawing,  upsetting,  bending,  and  tempering:  open  eyes,  gate-hooks, 
hasps,  staples,  nails,  bolts ;  square  and  hexagon  headed  bolt  blanks, 
blacksmiths'  tongs,  cold  chisels,  screw-drivers,  claw  and  ball-pene 
hammers  of  steel,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Senior  Class  exhibit,  contained  exercises  in  chipping,  filing, 
planing,  and  turning:  three  six  horse  power  steam  engines ;  four 
smaller  engines,  five  dynamos ;  die  stock,  with  set  of  taps  and  dies ; 
brass  Armstrong  gun,  18  inches  long,  mounted  bolts,  screws,  nuts, 
hammers,  etc. 

Two  of  the  steam  engines  and  two  of  the  dynamos,  were  in  oj>era- 
tion  during  the  exhibit.  Three  of  the  steam  engines,  all  of  the 
dynamos,  and  many  smaller  articles  were  made  by  the  boys  from 
their  own  designs  and  patterns. 

The  drawings  numbered  6954,  including  free  hand,  geometrical, 
orthographic  projection,  line  shading,  shadows,  machines  and  school 
building  from  measurement,  architectural  perspective. 

The  following  statement  of  the  mechanical  facilities  of  the  school — 
the  "plant,"  is  from  the  third  annual  catalogue  (1885-6). 

**  The  equipment  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  school  is  mainly  as  foUcwB: 
WoodrRoama. — 21  Cabinet-makers*  Benches ;  24  Speed  Lathes ;  1  Circular  Sa^^  ; 

1  Scroll  Saw ;  1  Boring-machine ;  1  Planer ;  1  Grindstone  ;  1  Shoot-plane ;  Bencb, 

lAthe  and  Qeneral  Tools  for  72  boys. 
Foundry. — 2  Furnaces ;  Crucibles,  Troughs,  Flasks,  Trowels,  Rammers,  Sieves, 

^nd  other  apparatus  for  66  boys. 
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Forge-Room.— 2i  Forges ;  23  Anvils ;  1  Emery  Wheel ;  1  Shears ;  3  Vises ;  1 
Blower ;  2  Elxhaust  Fans ;  Tongs,  Sledges,  Hammers,  Fullers,  Flatters, Swages,  etc., 
etc.,  for  66  boys. 

Machine  Shop. — 7  Engine  Lathes,  12  inch  swing,  6  feet  bed ;  1  Engine  Lathe,  16 
inch  swing,  8  foot  bed ;  2  Speed  Lathes ;  1  Planer,  6  foot  bed ;  1  Shaper ;  1  Drill ; 
1  Grindstone ;  15  Benches ;  15  Vises ;  Lathe  and  Vise  Tools,  such  as  Chucks,  Boring- 
bars,  Taps,  Dies,  Hammers,  Chisels,  Files,  etc.,  sufficient  for  82  boys. 

Power  is  supplied  by  a  Corliss  engine  of  52  horse  power  and  by  two  steel  boilers. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  for  pupils*  use  is  furnished  with  Tables,  Drawers,  Sinks, 
and  acx^BBories  for  12  boy3  at  one  time.  The  Physical  Apparatus  consists  of  an  Air 
Pomp,  Electrical  Machine,  Battery,  Ruhmkoff  Coil,  Electrical  EIngine,  Geissler 
and  Crookes  Tubes,  etc.,  etc. 

Hie  Drawing  Boom  contains  48  Tables,  and  is  supplied  with  Models  and  Casts. 

The  School  possesses  a  complete  set  of  Boch-Steger  Ph3rsiological  Models,  Physio- 
logical Charts,  Maps,  and  Reference  Books. 

The  Blatehford  Literary  Society  has  a  small  but  choice  library." 

The  Teachers  for  the  year  1885-6  were  as  follows : 

Henry  H.  Belfield,  PH.D.,  Director;  William  R.  Wickes,  A.  M.,  Junior  Class ;  F. 
E.L.  BeaL,  b.  s.,  Middle  Class ;  Frank  M.  Bennett,  U.  S.  Navy,  Senior  Class;  Earl  B. 
Person,  a.m., Mass.,*  Drawing ;  Albert  L.  Tucker,  B.  B.,  Wood- work ;  Ellroy  A.  Dil- 
lon, B.  s.,  Foundry  and  Foige. 

Board  of  Trustees. — ^E.  W.  Blatehford,  President ;  R.  T.  Crane,  Vice  President ; 
\faTHimii  Field,  Treasurer;  William  A.  Fuller,  Secretary;  John  Crerar,  N.  K. 
Fairbank,  John  W.  Doane,  Edson  Keith,  (George  M.  Pullman. 

The  eightli  annual  catalogue,  for  1890-'91,  contains  the  announce- 
ment that  the  equipment  of  the  school  shops  "  has  been  steadily  in- 
creased" and  that  "in  1890  the  building  was  considerably  enlarged." 
Turning  to  the  statement  in  detail  of  the  equipment  of  the  Mechan- 
ical department  of  the  school,  it  appears  that  the  cabinet-makers' 
benches  have  been  increased  from  27  in  1886,  to  48,  and  that  general 
tools  are  now  provided  for  160  boys  instead  of  for  only  72,  as  in  1886. 

In  the  Foundry,  90  boys  can  now  be  taught  in  place  of  66.  In  the 
Forge  Room  90  boys  can  be  taught.  In  the  Machine  Shop  60  boys 
can  now  be  accommodated  where  in  1886,  only  32  could  find  room. 

The  "Drawing"  Rooms  can  now  accommodate  325  boys. 

Summary  of  attendance  for  the  year  1890-'91. 

Senior  Class 52 

Middle  Class 90 

Junior  Class 161 

Total 303 

The  following  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  school,  as  shown  in  the 
exhibition  of  scholars  work  made  during  the  year  1888-'89,  is  ap- 
pended to  the  catalogue  for  1890-'91. 

"  Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Amiual  Elxhibit  of  drawings  at  The 
Chicago  M^Tiiml  Training  School ;  published  as  Educational  Leaflet  No.  42,  Octo- 
ber 9, 1880,  by  the  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  New  York  City : 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  having  carefuUy  examined  the  Annual  Exhibit 
of  Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing  exhibited  at  the  school  on  June  17, 1889,  take 
pkvumre  in  making  th^  following  report : 

*Art  Master,  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  SchooL 
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Your  committee  is  agreed  that  the  drawings  show  a  high  order  of  excellenoe  both 
as  to  care,  neatness  and  delicate  handiwork,  and  also  as  to  the  conception  of  orig- 
inal problems,  and  the  working  out  of  these  and  all  others  with  much  perseverance, 
involving  necessarily  much  hard  mental  work,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  youth  of  the  pupils.  These  conditions  are  especially  noticeable  in  the 
mechanical  problems,  some  of  them  showing,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  cleamess 
and  boldness  of  execution,  and  comprehension  of  mathematical  and  mechanical 
principles. 

The  successful  training  of  the  mind  in  this  direction,  and  of  the  eye  and  hand  to 
produce  free-hand  sketches  and  mechanical  drawings,  such  as  those  of  the  third 
year,  is  more  noticeable  from  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  bring  the  pupils,  in 
BO  short  a  time,  to  this  degree  of  excellenoe ;  for  at  their  starting  point,  in  the  first 
year,  they  had  practically  no  knowledge  of  the  simplest  kind  of  drawing,  or  of 
geometry,  or  of  mechanical  forms  and  movements. 

Not  only  do  the  strictly  '*  Mechanical  Drawings*'  show  conscientious  work  and 
clear  understanding  of  the  problems  in  plane  geometry,  projections,  shades  and 
shadows,  and  drawing  machinery  from  measurement,  but  the  free-hand  sketches 
of  mechanical  objects  forming  part  of  the  regular  school  work  and  most,  if  not  all, 
of  thd  home  work,  also  show  that  this  i>art  of  a  skilled  mechanic's  training  is  not 
neglected.  It  is  often  considered  that  a  knowledge  of  i)erspective  and  free-hand 
drawing  is  too  artistic,  and  not  sufficiently  practical  for  a  course  of  this  kind ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  boys  who  are  quite  as  likely  to  become 
inventors  and  designers  of  machines  as  to  be  employed  only  in  working  out  details 
from  the  designs  of  other  men,  or  in  any  wood-working  or  metal- working  trade. 
Even  to  the  average  draftsman  who  is  not  a  designer,  a  knowledge  of  perspective 
and  skill  in  free-hand  sketching  are  invaluable  in  making  drawings  from  a  machine 
already  built. 

Your  committee  is  especially  pleased  to  notice  the  attention  given  to  free-hand 
drawing,  believing  as  it  does,  that  the  ability  of  the  workman  to  use  his  pencil 
freely  in  the  expression  of  his  thought,  is  an  important  factor  in  an  industrial  de- 
velopment. The  mechanic  who,  perceiving  how  an  improvement  may  be  made  in 
this  or  that  portion  of  machinery,  or  who,  conceiving  an  original  thought,  is  imable 
to  explain  the  same  by  a  sketch,  is  sadly  deficient  and  can  not  compete  with  the 
workman  educated  not  only  to  independent  thinking,  but  in  the  free  expression  of 
the  same.  It  is  most  important  that  the  coming  American  mechanic  shall  be  not 
simply  the  slave  of  his  craft,  but  shall  transcend  it  and  shall  be  its  master.  This 
achievement  is  only  possible  when  the  education  of  the  workman  reaches  out  and 
beyond  a  reproduction  of  the  works  of  others,  even  into  the  realm  of  invention, 
and  constructive  design. 

In  conclusion  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  not  only  the  work  of  the  pupils 
in  following  the  course  of  instruction  used,  but  the  course  of  instruction  itself  as 
tending  to  give  them  at  an  early  age,  and  even  without  their  recognizing  its  im- 
portance, knowledge  and  skill  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them  in 
any  future  work  of  civil,  mechanical,  mining  or  electrical  engineering  or  indeed  in 
almost  any  work  of  manufacture  or  construction.    (Signed) 

JOSEPHINE  CARSON  LOCKE, 
THOS.  W.  FRY, 
SPENCER  S.  BEMAN, 

Committee. 

Note. — ^Miss  Locke  was  for  years  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools.  Mr.  Fry  is  a  mechanical  engineer,  graduate  of  the  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech- 
nology.   Mr.  Beman  is  a  well-known  architect. 
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The  Work  of  the  School. 

The  special  feature  of  the  school,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  high 
school,  is  its  Manual  Training.  Notwithstanding  the  prominence  given  to  this  part 
of  its  course,  experience  shows  that  its  mathematical  and  scientific  work  need  not 
be  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  high  schools. 

Education,  not  manufacture,  is  the  idea  underlying  the  nmnnftl  training.  Gon- 
seqfuently,  the  material  products  of  the  shops  consist  chiefly  of  exercises  designed 
to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  The  educational  value  of  construction  is  also 
recognized,  and  the  course  embraces  a  number  of  finished  articles. 

Some  idea  of  the  pupils'  work  in  the  drawing  and  mechanical  departments  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  partial  list  of  the  annual  exhibit  of  Jime  17, 1890. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

In  Drawing: — ^Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing  of  Models,  Tools,  etc.;  Ftob- 
lems  in  Plane  Qeometry ;  Line  Shading;  Principles  of  Projection,  etc. ;  9988  draw- 
ings. 

In  Woodwork: — ^2,000  Accepted  Exercises  in  the  various  joints  used  in  carpentry; 
34  Tool  Stands,  18  Flasks  for  Foundry. 

1,400  Accepted  Exercises  in  Wood  Turning,  such  as  Horizontal  and  Vertical 
Straight  Cuts,  Bevel,  Ck>ncave  and  Convex  Curves,  Beads,  etc.,  Tool  Handles,  Omfr- 
mental  Hardwood  Turnings,  Vases,  Qavels,  Dumb-bells,  Indian  Clubs,  Rosettes, 
turned  Mirror  Frames,  etc. 

450  Accepted  Patterns  of  Hexagonal  Wrenches,  Journals,  Hand-wheels,  Pulleys, 
Orates,  Quarter-turn  and  Half -turn  Pipes,  with  Core  Boxes,  etc.  Complete  Pat- 
tons  for  the  Speed  Lathes  made  by  the  Senior  Class.  Complete  Patterns  of  Adjust- 
able Drawing  Stand.  Patterns  for  Friction  Wheels  of  Atwood  Machines.  Patterns 
of  Surface  Plates,  etc. 

In  Cabinet  Making: — 9  Hardwood  Tables  for  Physical  Laboratory,  3  Atwood  Ma- 
chines, 90  Picture  and  Mirror  Frames,  oak  ;  8  Fancy  Tables,  7  Cases  of  Bookshelves, 
4Wall  Cabin^B,  1  Easel,  1  Hat-rack,  3  Drawing  Boards,  2  Turned  and  Carved  Mir- 
ror Frames,  10  Cases  for  Artiste'  Materials,  Jewels,  etc. ;  1  set  of  Drawing  Models, 
8  pieces ;  140  T  squares,  280  Triangles  for  Drawing. 

MIDDLB  CLASS. 

In  Drawing : — Practice  in  Brush  Shading;  Orthographic  Projection;  Projection  of 
Shadows;  Isometric  Projection;  Perspective;  Litersection  of  Solids;  Line  Shading; 
Mar.hiniw  from  measurement,  etc.,  etc.;  2774  drawings  and  sketches. 

In  Forging: — 4800  Exercises  and  Finished  Pieces  in  Forging  Iron  and  Steel, 
indnding  Drawing  and  Upsetting,  Twisting,  Bending,  Punching,  Welding,  Tem- 
pering, the  making  of  Hooks,  Staples,  Nails,  Rings,  Angle-irons,  Brackete,  Braces, 
£je-B(^tB,  Bolte  and  Nuts,  Chains  with  Hooks,  Swivels  and  rings,  etc. ;  including, 
also,  150  pairs  Blacksmiths'  Tongs,  84  Forgings  for  Jack-screws,  900  Lathe  Tools, 
diamond-point,  half  diamond-point,  etc. ;  450  Tools,  such  as  Center-punches,  Chisels, 
FlalteiB,  etc. ;  37  "  Projecte,"  including  13  Cross-pene  Hammers,  2  Ball-pene  Ham- 
mers, 1  Axe,  1  small  Anvil,  4  Piano  Lamp  Stands,  7  '' five-o'clock- tea"  Stands,  1 
pair  Pole  Climbers,  3  Anchors,  1  set  Lathe  Tools. 

In  Foundry  TForA?— Moulding  and  Casting  in  Lead,  Zinc  and  Brass  several  hun- 
dred Washers,  Nuts,  Hangers,  Oil  Cups,  Pulleys,  Jack-screws,  Valves,  Wheels, 
BoahingB,  etc. 

SEmOB  CLASS. 

lu  Drawing: — Machines  from  Measurement  (Locomotive,  Marine  and  Stationary 
IS^igiiKs,  Stocun  Fire  Engines,  etc.)»  Architectural  Plans,  Elevations  and  Perspec- 
^^  ^c;  918  drawings  and  sketches. 
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In  Maehine  Shop  Work:^400  Exercises  in  Chipping,  Filing,  Scraping,  and  Fit- 
ting ;  100  Exercises  in  Planing,  200  Exercises  in  Turning,  Boring,  Screw-cutting 
and  Polishing  ;  12  Speed  Lathes,  80  Jack-screws,  8  pairs  V  Blocks,  8  pairs  Parallel 
Blocks,  2  Angle  Plates,  5  Nut  Mandrels,  2  Boring  Bars  and  Cutters,  8  Square-thread 
Taps,  2  Taper  Reamers,  2  sets  Brass  Friction  Wheels  for  Atwood  Machines,  8  Dou- 
ble-thread Screws  and  Nuts  for  Wood  Clamps,  1  Saw  Arbor,  Counter  Shaft  for  Cir- 
cular Saw,  etc. 

The  finished  "Projects"  included  1  Dynamo,  8  Surface  Gauges,  1  Machinists' 
Hammer,  1  Vertical  Marine  Engine,  4^x5  inches ;  1  Brass  Card  Receiver,  1  Center 
Gauge,  1  Vertical  Engine,  4x4^  inches ;  2  Brass  Tables,  2  pairs  Calipers. 

The  tuition  fees  in  all  the  classes  have  been  increased  ten  dollars 
a  term  above  the  prices  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  1883. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  certain  number  of  free  pupils  and  parents 
of  such  pupils  as  are  desirous  of  securing  the  benefits  of  study  in 
the  school  but  who  are  not  able  to  meet  the  cost,  are  invited  to  con- 
sult with  the  Director. 

List  of  Instructors  .for  the  tear  1890-1891. 

TEACHERS  IN  ORDER  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

Henry  H.  Belfield,  A.  M.,  ph.  d.,  3788  Washington 'Avenue,  Director;  William  R. 
Wickes,  A.  M.,  238  Willis  Street,  Oak  Park,  English  Literature;  Harlow  W.  Eaton, 
PH.  D.,  5807  Madison  Avenue,  Physics  and  History ;  Charles  E.  Boynton,  a.  B.,  5 
Thirty-first  Street,  Chemistry  and  Physiology;  Wythe  M.  Parks,  Passed  Ass't  Engr. 
U.  S.  N.,  362  Forty-fourth  Street,  Mechanics,  Design  and  Construction  of  Engines; 
Sylvanus  E.  Lambert,  A.  B.,  552  Chestnut  Street,  Algebra;  Honta  Smalley,  A.  B.,  281 
La  Salle  Avenue,  Latin;  Clem  F.  Kimball,  B.  M.  E.,  3938  Prairie  Avenue,  Geomtry 
and  Drawing;  Earl  B.  Person,  A.  M.,  Mass.,  395  Fifty-eighth  Street,  Drawing;  Fred'k 
Newton  Williams,  329  Michigan  Avenue,  Drawing;  G.  Willis  Ritchey,  5926  Dickey 
Street,  Woodwork;  G^.  A.  Boss,  3988  Prairie  Avenue,  Woodwork;  J.  W.  Raymond, 
Jr.,  3558  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Foundry  and  Forge;  Thomas  J.  Gray,  437  West 
Madison  Street,  Machine  Shop. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

E.  W.  Blatchford,  President ;  John  M.  Clark,  Vice-President ;  Marshall  Field, 
Treasmrer  ;  William  A.  Fuller,  Secretary  ;  John  W.  Doane,  Christoph  Hotz,  Edson 
Keith,  H.  H.  Porter,  Qeorge  M«  Pullman. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Brief  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  University — Letter  from  Paul  Tulane,  to  Hon. 
fiandall  Lee  Gibson,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  his  associates^Details  of 
management  of  the  new  (Jniyersity  wisely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees — 
Precedent  made  by  the  Founder  of  Smith  College,  Massachusetts,  followed  in  this 
feature— Ck>L  WiUiam  Preston  Johnston,  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  new 
Uniyersity — The  Professional  Schools  of  the  former  State  University  are  united 
with  Tulane. — Comprehensive  character  of  Tulane  University— Why  the  account 
of  the  University  occurs  in  this  chapter — ^The  equipment  for  the  study  of  electrical 
eDgineering  under  direction  of  Professor  Brown  Ayres^Extracts  from  catalogue 
of  1891-'d2 — Historical  statement — Plan  of  Education — University  Department  of 
Philoeophy  and  Sdenoc— Tulane  College — Four  separate  courses  of  study— 
"Classical"— -"literary"— i*  Scientific  "—"Engineering  "—Drawing  under  Pro- 
fesBOT  Woodward — Mechanical  work  under  Professor  Ordway— H.  Sophie  New- 
comb  Memorial  College — ^Three  separate  courses  of  study — "  Classical " — "  Scien- 
tific'*—"  Modem  Languages" — Special  students — Art  in  college  courses  in  each 
jear— Special  Normal  Art — Elective  Art  work — The  Libraries — Museums — ^Art 
Museum — ^Profeesor  William  Woodward,  Art  Director — Linton-Surget  Hall  an 
Art  Museum— University  Extension — ^Lists  of  names  of  the  Faculty  of  the  two 
ooUeges— Tulane  High  School — Oigamzation  and  courses  of  study — Manual 
Traming— Drawing— List  of  Faculty,  18»2-*93— The  Free  Drawing  school— Sat- 
urday classes  for  Women— Evening  class  for  Men — ^The  Mechanical  course — ^The 
Free  Hand  cooxBe. 


TuiiANE  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

INSTRUCfTION     IN     MANUAL    TRAINING    AND    IN    DRAWING    IN    THE 
PREPARATORY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  IN  THE    COLLEGES    OP    THE 
UNIVERSITY.      EVENING  FREE  DRAWING  CLASSES. 

A  brief  reference  was  made,  in  a  preceding  volume  of  this  Report, 
to  the  founding  and  development  of  this  successful  University,* 
which  has  already  won  well  merited  distinction  among  the  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Learning  in  the  Southern  States,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  country. 

This  new  University  had  its  origin  in  the  munificent  bequest  of 
the  late  Paul  Tulane,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  but  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Tulane,  living  at  the  time  in  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  confided  to  the  Hon.  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  U.  S. 


*See  Part  II  of  this  Report,  pages  cvm-czn. 
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Senator  from  Louisiana,  his  purpose  to  devise  a  large  estate  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Educational  Institution  in  the  City  of  New 
Orleans,  and  requested  the  Senator  to  undertake  the  proposed  trust, 
giving  him  full  discretion  as  to  the  kind  of  Institution  to  be  estab- 
lished. Senator  Gibson,  after  associating  with  himself  several  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  State  as  joint  trustees,  undertook  the 
arduous  though  honorable  task ;  and  Mr.  Tulane  had  the  happiness, 
during  the  few  last  years  of  his  life,  of  beholding  the  successful  ini- 
tiation of  the  proposed  institution. 

THE  LETTER  CREATING  THE  TRUST. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Tulane,  conferring  his  property  in  New  Orleans 

upon  the  Board  of  Trustees,  begins  as  follows: 

"  Prinoeton,  May  2, 1882. 
To  Meesrs.  Randall  L.  Qibson,  Chas.  E.  Fenner,  James  McGonnell,  T.  G.  Richard- 

aon,  M.  D.,  Edward  White,  E.  H.  Fairar,  P.  N.  Strong,  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D., 

Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Chas.  A.  Whitney,  SamL  H.  Kennedy,  Walter 

Stanffer,  Cartwright  Eustis,  Henry  Ginder,  John  T.  Hardie,  R.  M.  Walmsley, 

and  Wm.  O.  Rogers : 

Gentlemen  ^- A  resident  of  New  Orleans  for  many  years  of  my  active  life,  hav- 
ing formed  many  friendships  and  associations  dear  to  me,  and  deeply  sympathiz- 
ing with  its  people  in  whatever  misfortunes  or  disasters  may  have  befallen  them,  as 
well  as  being  sincerely  desirous  of  contributing  to  their  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare,  I  do  hereby  express  to  you  my  intention  to  donate  to  you  by  an  act  of 
donation  inter  vioos,  all  the  real  estate  I  own  and  am  possessed  of  in  the  said  city 
of  New  Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana,  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  industrial  education  among  the  white  young  persons  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  State  of  Louisana,  and  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
letters,  the  arts  and  sciences  therein,  my  intention  being  that  the  benefits  shall  be 
applied  and  expended  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

By  the  term  education,  I  mean  to  foster  such  a  course  of  intellectual  development 
as  shall  be  useful  and  of  solid  worth,  and  not  be  merely  ornamental  or  superficiaL 
I  mean  you  should  adopt  the  course  which,  as  wise  and  good  men,  would  commend 
itself  to  you  as  being  conducive  to  immediate  practical  benefit,  rather  than  theoret- 
ical possible  advantage.  I  wish  you  to  establish  or  foster  institutions  of  a  higher 
grade  of  learning  where  the  young  persons  to  be  benefited  shall,  upon  due  exami- 
nation, be  found  competent  and  qualified  for  admission,  both  by  age  and  previous 
training,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  more  advanced  degree  of  educational  culture. 

Intellectual  advancement  should  be  unfettered  by  sectarianism,  but  the  profound 
reverence  I  entertain  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  leads  me  to  express  here  the  hope, 
that  the  educational  development  intended  by  this  gift,  should  never  antagonize, 
but  be  in  harmony  with  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  truth  con- 
tained in  them." 

Suggestions  as  to  securing  exemption  from  taxation  for  the  real 
estate  thus  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  education,  and  stipulations 
that  none  of  this  property  shall  be  sold,  or  mortgaged,  or,  in  any- 
way, incumbered  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  follow.  He  also  sug- 
gests that  his  ^^  friend,  General  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  shall  be  tixe 
chairman  or  President  of  the  Board,  and  that  Judge  Charles  E. 
Fenner,  and  James  McConnell,  may  be  vice  presidents  or  vice  chair- 
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men."  The  Board  is  to  be  self  continuing ;  vacancies  in  the  body 
being  filled  by  election.  If,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  the  Board 
desire  to  relinquish  this  trust,  they  are  authorized  then  to  distribute 
the  property  in  such  manner,  to  institutions  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, as  to  best  promote  the  educational  purposes  of  the  Trust. 

•  •  •  <  4  ^i^h  devout  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Fiather  for  enabling  us  to  form 
these  plans  and  invoking  his  divine  blessing  upon  you  and  your  counsels,  and  upon 
the  good  work  proposed  among  the  present  and  future  generations  of  our  beloved 
Crescent  City, 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  uid  humble  servant, 

Paul  Tulanib." 

AN  ADMIRABLE  PROVISION. 

This  letter,  which  resembles  in  its  benevolent  purposes  and  scope 
those  written  by  Peter  Cooper,  Ezra  Cornell,  and  Charles  Pratt, 
when  creating  the  several  institutions  founded  by  them,  is  very 
brief;  leaving,  as  it  does,  the  general  plan  and  all  its  details  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Trustees.  After  the  statement  of  his  purpose  in 
creating  the  trust,  as  just  quoted,  the  letter  deals  only  with  plans 
for  preserving  the  property  intact,  and  places  its  management  and 
final  disposition  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees ;  who  are  thus 
empowered  to  meet  new  demands  as  they  may  arise  and  to  adapt 
their  institution  to  the  exigencies  of  the  future.  '  This  feature,  which 
was  the  notable  peculiarity  of  the  will  of  Miss  Sophia  Smith,  in 
founding  Smith  College,  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  old  English  foundations,  where  the  obso- 
lete customs  of  by-gone  centuries,  imposed  on  all  successors,  become 
hindrances  in  their  development  and  usefulness.  It  is  peculiarly 
desirable  that  educational  foundations  should  be  free  to  meet  as 
they  arise,  the  ever  changing  conditions  of  an  advancing  civilization. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wise  precedents  thus  set  by  Miss  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Tulane,  may  be  generally  followed  by  those  leaving  legacies 
to  our  Colleges  and  Universities ;  since  such  gifts,  however  gener- 
ously intended  by  the  givers,  are  often,  owing  to  onerous  conditions 
im]>o6ed,  burdens  rather  than  blessings. 

THE  CHOICE  OP  A  PRESIDENT  FOR  THE  NEW   UNIVERSITY. 

CoL  William  Preston  Johnston,  (eldest  son  of  the  late  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,)  formerly  for  some  years  a  Professor  in 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia,  but  at  that  time  the 
President  of  the  Louisiana  State  University,  was  called  in  January 
1^^,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  new  University. 

The  calling  of  this  thoroughly  equipped,  liberal-minded  scholar, 
aothor,  and  teacher,  to  the  direction  of  the  new  institution,  was,  in 
itself,  an  augury  of  success.  A  graduate  of  Tale,  having  had  expe- 
rience as  a  Professor  for  some  years  in  a  classical  college  of  the  old 
^AjBr — VOL  4 6 
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regime,  and  having  been  President  of  one  of  the  modem  practical 
State  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  in  Louisiana  itself,  President  John- 
ston was  well  fitted  to  direct  the  shaping  of  the  new  institution. 
Familiar  with  the  old  methods  and  well  abreast  of  the  new  move- 
ments in  education,  he  was  ready  to  adapt  his  instrumentalities  to 
the  needs  of  the  community. 

UNION  BFFBGTBD  WITH  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  wisdom  wnich,  shortly  after  his  appointment,  effected  the 
union  of  the  professional  schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana, — each  having  had  a  long  and  honorable  his- 
tory,— with  the  new  foundation  ;  including  all  under  the  title  and 
headship  of  the  "Tulane  University  of  Louisiana/'  was  another 
piece  of  good  fortune;  while  the  generous  endowment  which  soon 
followed,  by  other  liberal  givers,  of  a  Womans'  College  to  be  a  part 
of  the  University,  rounded  out  and  fitly  completed  the  scheme. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSTON  OUTLINES  THE  NEW  UNIVERSITT. 

• 

Under  date  of  June  1883,  President  Johnston  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Trustees,  outlining  the  needs,  province  and  methods  of  such  an 
institution  as,  in  his  judgment,  was,  in  view  of  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances which  were  considered  at  length,  then  most  desirable. 
This  letter  fills  some  sixty  printed  pages  and  is  a  most  admirable 
statement  both  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  community  and  of 
the  best  methods  of  supplying  theuL    Defining  the  province  of  a 
college,  and  a  university,  and  clearly  discriminating  between  their 
several  duties,  he  makes  a  strong  plea  for  Higher  Education,  and 
shows  how  essential  it  is  that  opportunities  for  obtaining  such  an 
education  be  provided;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shows  the  need  of 
providing,  also,  facilities  for  giving  direct  practical  training  to  such 
as  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  higher  courses.    The  institution 
therein  portrayed  included  opportunities  for  the  training  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  just  as,  in  fact,  "Tulane**  now  does. 
This  letter  is  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  called  on 
to  decide  similar  questions. 

COMPREHENSIVE  CHARACTER  OF  TULANE. 

This  new  University,  arising  in  the  last  decade,  and  blending  in 
its  catholicity  the  professional  schools  of  the  past  with  the  novel 
forms  of  education  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  imperative 
needs  of  modern  civilization,  furnishes  a  most  interesting  object 
lesson;  linking,  as  it  does,  by  its  varied  activities,  the  simplest  ele- 
mentary industrial  training  and  the  most  advanced  post  graduate 
educational  methods  and  instrumentalities. 

It  has  evening  schools  like  those  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  aa<l 
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Cooper  Union;  a  Manual  Training  School  like  the  Mannal  Training 
Schools  of  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago;  instruction 
in  engineering  equal  to  the  engineering  courses  of  the  higher  Schools 
of  Science,  of  which  "Sheffield,  Yale,"  and  "The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,"  may  be  taken  as  types;  while  in  art  instruc- 
tion it  claims  to  equal  both  the  Art  Training  given  in  the  Normal  Art 
Schools,  and  that  of  the  Art  Drawing  classes  of  the  several  High  Art 
Schools  and  Academies ;  in  addition  to  these  modern  innovations 
there  are  offered  in  the  same  Institution,  courses  of  study  in  accord- 
ance with  the  strictly  classical  training  of  the  old  classical  colleges, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  higher  post  graduate  schools  of  the  Medical 
and  Legal  Professions;  while  the  inclusion  of  a  high  class  woman's 
college  further  exemplifies  the  modernity  of  "Tulane;"  so  that  this 
composite  "University,"  stands  forth  as  a  comprehensive  typical 
American  Educationsd  Institution  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

That  such  an  University,  rivalling  in  its  variety  of  schools  and 
courses  of  training,  its  purposes  and  equipment,  such  famous  modern 
Universities  of  the  North,  as  "  The  University  of  Michigan,"  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  "  Cornell,"  at  Ithaca,  should  have  been  founded  in  the 
far-away  Southern  City  of  New  Orleans,  is  both  a  pledge  that  the 
*'New  South"  is  to  be  kept  fully  abreast  with  the  modem  educa- 
tional movements  in  Europe  and  America,  and  is  a  worthy  memorial 
of  the  liberal  Founder,  whose  gifts  made  possible  its  creation.  It 
stands,  also,  in  evidence  of  the  practical  professional  skill  of  Presi- 
dent Johnston,  and  his  energetic  Faculty;  and  of  the  far-reaching 
views  and  enlightened  intelligence  of  Senator  Gibson,  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

RANDALL  LEE  GIBSON. 

Alas!  between  the  time  of  sending  the  above  in  manuscript  to  the 
printer  and  the  return  of  the  "proof"  this  noble  hearted  man,  who 
haii  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Tulane  to  carry  out  his  benevolent  pur- 
poses, had  met  the  Shadowy  Form — 


i< 


That  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds.'' 


This  true  gentleman,  faithful  friend,  brave  soldier,  wise,  far- 
ing" statesman,  sincere  patriot,  whose  whole  influence,  as  Member 
f  Congress  and  as  Senator,  was  exerted  to  promote  the  interests  of 
♦?ir  common  country;  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  while  seeking  to 
Wvelop  the  material  and  intellectual  resources  of  his  own  State  of 
Louisiajia,  has  linked  his  name  forever  with  the  national  efforts  for 
^be  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  with  the  founding 
'.'id  development  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  has  passed 
irom  among  men;  leaving  a  record  and  a  memory  which  cannot  fail 
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to  inspire,  in  all  who  knew  him,  a  noble  ambition  to  emulate  his 
virtues.* 

The  life  of  Senator  Gibson,  equally  with  that  of  the  late  Charles 
C.  Perkins,  of  Boston,  strikingly  illustrates  the  inestimable  yalne 
that  may  result  to  a  community  from  the  civic  devotion  of  a  single 
individual  public  spirited  citizen.  The  ruling  purpose  of  Senator 
Gibson,  -for  the  few  last  years  of  his  life,  was  to  promote  the  fullest 
and  best  development  of  Tulane  University.  So  long  as  this  Insti- 
tution endures  and  the  name  of  its  founder  is  remembered,  that  of 
Randall  Lee  Gibson  cannot  be  forgotten.  They  build  for  earthly 
immortality  who  inscribe  their  names  as  founders  of  our  great  Insti- 
tutions of  Learning. 

WHY  THE  ACCOUNT  OP  TULANE  IS  GIVEN  IN  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 

As  the  Free  Evening  Drawing  Classes,  and  the  Manual  Training 
Instruction  given  in  this  University,  are  of  like  character  with  the 
schools  and  classes  whose  history  is  given  in  this  volume,  while  its 
manual  training  school  is  modelled  after  those  recorded  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  this  account  of  Tulane  University  is  here  given. 

Strictly  classified,  only  these  two  features  of  the  University  would 
here  find  place;  but,  in  this  Report,  some  brief,  general  historical 
notice  of  the  Institution,  of  which  the  department,  or  school,  which 
happens  first  to  be  described  is  a  part,  has  usually  been  given  in  con- 
nection with  such  department.  In  this  particular  instance  this  seems 
especially  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  these  forms  of 
elementary  training,  which,  in  most  other  schools  of  their  class,  are 
only  seen  as  segregated  from  any  general  scheme  of  education,  are 
here  brought  into  relation  and  unison  with  those  studies  and  schools 
which  are  commonly  recognized  as  pertaining  only  to  Higher  Educa- 
tion, and  are  shown  to  be  a  part  of  the  common  whole,  having  their 
legitimate  place  in  the  complete  plan.    . 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  preceding  chapter  how 
the  Manual  Training  School  founded  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  at  first  made  so  marked  a  feature,  has  gradually 
fallen  into  place  as  simply  an  elementary  adjunct  to  the  higher 
courses  of  Technical  Education  offered  by  the  Institute ;  Tulane,  in 
like  manner,  illustrates  this  wise  correlation  of  Educational  Forces. 
It  is,  because,  in  this  new  University  the  claim  of  ''Drawing,"  both 
as  a  practical,^  Technical,  and  Artistic  study,  has  been  so  fully 
recognized ;  and  that  the  true  value  and  relations  of  Manual  Train- 
ing to  education,  both  in  its  elementary,  general  and  special  appli- 

*The  Hon.  Randall  Lee  Gibeon,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Administrators  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  died  at  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  December  15th,  1892,  and  was  buried  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  by  the 
side  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  among  his  kindred,  December  19th,  1893. 
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cations  are  inculcated,  that  this  University  finds  mention  in  this 
Report. 

The  details  of  instruction  common  to  manual  training  schools 
have  been  so  fully  stated  in  the  several  accounts  of  the  Public  School 
Manual  Training  Schools  of  the  country  given  in  the  preceding  vol- 
ume of  this  Report,  (Part  II.)  as  weU  as  in  the  account  of  the 
Pioneer  Schools  of  this  class,  whose  history  is  given  in  the  previous 
chapter;  that  only  a  general  statement  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Manual  Training  School  attached  to  "Tulane"  wiU  be  here  given. 

A  High  School  is  attached  to  the  University  for  fitting  pupils  for 
entrance  to  Tulane  College, — the  Academical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity,*— ^and  a  similar  preparatory  school  fits  girls  for  entrance  to 
the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College. 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  are  both  included  among  the 
required  studies  in  the  boys  High  School,  and  are  required  studies 
throughout  the  ''scientific"  and  ''engineering"  courses  in  the  acad- 
emical college.  Two  courses,  the  "Classical"  and  the  "Scientific" 
are  provided  in  the  High  School,  and  four  distinct  courses,  known 
respectively  as  The  "Classical,"  "Literary,"  "Scientific,"  and  "En- 
gineering," are  given  in  the  college.  In  the  girls  preparatory  school, 
"Industrial  Drawing"  is  taught;  "Art  Drawing,"  is  a  required 
study  throughout. the  Woman's  College  course.  There  is,  also,  in 
the  woman's  college,  a  Normal  course  of  "Art  Instruction." 

Besides  these  varied  opportunities  for  the  regular  students  in  its 
schools  and  colleges,  Tulane  furnishes,  also,  by  means  of  the  free 
evening  drawing  school  which  it  sustains,  a  practical  instance  of 
University  extension ;  reaching  out,  as  it  does,  to  offer  opportunities 
freely  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  latest  catalogue  f  give  a  general 
view  of  the  University  as  a  whole,  with  its  varied  activities;  as  well 
as  of  the  special  facilities  (or  instruction  in  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training,  both  in  the  preparatory  and  undergraduate  departments. 

As  already  stated,  the  general  account  of  the  Institutions,  some 
special  departments  of  which  come  within  the  province  of  this 
RexK>rt,  has  been  given  in  connection  with  that  school  or  department 
first  mentioned.  It  is  in  accordance  with  these  precedents,  that  a 
somewhat  extended  notice  of  this  University  here  follows  the  chapter 

*  While  these  pages  are  m  the  hands  of  the  Printer,  mformation  is  received  from 
President  Johnston  concerning  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  University,  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  expressed  desire  of  Senator  Gibson,  the  late  President 
of  the  fioaid  of  Administration.  The  High  School  is  to  be  discontinued  and  the 
post  g;radiiate  department  of  the  University  to  be  developed.  The  Report  recom- 
iBfinAmg  these  changes  was  adopted  January  9th,  1808,  and  will  be  given  in  full  at 
^  end  of  this  account  of  the  University.    See  pages  108-105. 

fTuiane  Uniyersity  of  Louisiana.  Catalogue,  1891-'92.  University,  College, 
High  School,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  for  Women,  and  Law  and 
Medical  Departments.    Announcement  for  1881^'08.   New  Orleans.    1892.    Pp.  182l 
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describing  the  pioneer  Manual  Training  Schools ;  the  two  first  of 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  were,  in  like  manner,  founded  in  con- 
nection with  Educational  Institutions  of  the  highest  class;  viz :  The 
St.  Louis  School  attached  to  the  Washington  University,  and  the 
Boston  School  opened  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Accounts  of  the  Engineering  Courses;  the  Art  Courses  in  the 
Woman's  College,  the  Art  Museum,  and  the  Evening  Free  Drawing 
Classes  of  Tulane  would,  however,  be  fitly  given  elsewhere  in  this 
Report  in  connection  with  others  of  their  class,  but  are  given  here 
partly  because  it  is  desirable  to  show  in  one  view  how  comprehensive 
in  its  courses,  and  how  well  provided  by  means  of  its  laboratories, 
apparatus,  libraries  and  museums  to  satisfy  modern  educational  de- 
mands, is  this  new  Institution  of  the  South;  and,  pariily,  because  in 
the  issuing  of  a  work  of  this  class,  comprised  in  several  volumes  and 
necessarily  extending  over  a  series  of  years  in  its  preparation  and 
publication,  it  has  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  unforeseen  and 
insuperable  obstacles  to  its  completion  may  arise.     It  has,  there- 
fore, seemed  doubly  desirable  that  the  fact  that  an  institution  so 
fully  equipped  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research  and  special 
technical  training,  and  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  modem  edu- 
cational spirit,  as  is  Tulane,  should  be  here  recorded  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.     The  equipment  of  the  Physical  Laboratory,  and  the 
prominence  given  to  the  science  of  Electricity  and  to  the  course  in 
Electrical  Engineering  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Brown 
Ayres,  evidences  that  the  claim  of  the  University  that  it  keeps  up 
with  the  advance  of  modern  science  is  well  founded.     The  fact  that 
in  creating  a  new  University,  these  industrial,  technical  and  artistic 
studies,  which  are  advocated  in  the  volumes  of  this  Report,  have 
been  made  so  prominent,  is  a  notable  example  of  their  importance 
and  fully  justifies  the  space  here  given  to  "  Tulane." 

The  extracts  showing  the  general  features  of  the  University  will 
be  given  first.  Those  relating  to  the  Manual  Training  School  and 
the  Free  Drawing  Class  will  close  this  chapter. 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY. 

mSTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  founded  upon  an  endowment  of  the  late 
Paul  Tulane,  was  established  by  law  by  Act  No.  43  of  the  session  of  1884,  which 
was  ratified  by  a  constitutional  amendment  April  17, 1888.  By  virtue  of  this  legis- 
lation the  administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund  became  administrators 
in  perpetuity  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  agreeing  to  devote  their  income  to  its 
development,  and  to  establish  thereon  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 

Col.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston  was  selected  in  January,  1888,  to  organize  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Tulane's  donation.  The  acqtiisition  of  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  with  its  franchises  and  valuable  buildings,  in  1884,  gave 
practical  shape  to  the  purposes  of  the  Tulane  Board,  and  supplied  the  foundataoii 
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an  which  to  establish  Tulane  Univeraitj.  It  has  now  fourteen  chairs  in  the  Uni- 
yeraitj  proper,  and  a  High  School  Faculty,  which,  with  its  head  master,  has  four- 
teen profesBOTB,  assistant  professors,  and  instructors.  The  collection  of  scientific 
^ipazatas,  especially  for  instruction  in  physics  and  electricity,  is  quite  extensive 
and  of  T€aj  high  grade.  The  teaching  is  in  great  part  by  laboratory  work,  and  the 
apparatus  is  better  adapted  'to  this  method  of  instruction  than  any  other  in  the 
South.  There  is  a  practical  course  in  electrical  engineering  which  has  been  pursued 
with  marked  success.  The  collection  of  dynamo  machines  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country.  The  chemical  laboratories  have  been  carefully  fitted  up  and  are  now 
in  a  fair  state  of  efficiency,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  young  men  wUl  be  trained 
here  to  take  part  in  developing  the  industries  of  the  Southern  States.  The  biologi- 
cal laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  microscopes  and  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus 
needed  for  investigation  as  well  as  for  ordinary  study. 

The  line  between  university  work  and  collegiate  and  academic  work  is  sharply 
drawn.  The  latter  is  embraced  in  a  series  of  eqmvalent  curricula  extending  through 
seven  yeazs,  three  in  the  high  school  and  four  in  the  college,  all  leading  to  baccalau- 
reate degrees,  with  or  without  distinction,  according  to  attainment.  The  former  is 
elective  and  of  the  most  advanced  character,  and  leads  to  the  Degrees  of  Master  of 
Alts,  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  to  the  Engineering  Degrees. 

A  manual  training  school  has  been  established.  It  is  considered  as  the  workshop 
or  laboratory  of  the  high  school  for  technical  training,  but  the  college  students  in 
the  engineering  and  scientific  courses  are  expected  to  take  a  considerable  amount 
o#  workshop  practice.  It  is  not  intended  to  teach  trades  to  young  men,  but  to 
make  tfaem  experts  in  the  principles  and  handicraft  of  wood-working,  iron  and 
metal-working  and  machine  construction.  The  appliances  are  as  nearly  perfect, 
and  the  scheme  of  instruction  as  thorough  as  in  any  institution  in  the  United  States. 
The  effort  is  made  to  dignify  and  elevate  labor  without  interfering  with  more  ab- 
stract pursuits.  No  revolution  in  education  is  aimed  at,  but  rather  moral  expansion 
and  development  through  the  cultivation  of  recognized  and  valuable  mental  and 
physical  functions  and  activities ;  the  whole  system  constituting  a  rounded  and 
harmonious  evolution  of  the  student  as  man  and  citizen. 

The  lil»aries  of  the  University,  besides  the  State  library  of  twenty-six  thousand 
TohimeB,  contain  about  twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  with  a  certain  fund  for  in- 
crease of  some  f2,000  per  annum.  The  largest  hospitality  is  extendtKi  to  book-lovers 
and  readers. 

The  institution  is  Christian,  but  not  sectarian,  and  this  is  construed  as  extending 
the  largest  liberty  of  invitation  to  all  who  love  the  light  of  knowledge.  The  Tulane 
University  is  now  on  the  soimd  basis  of  a  living  income,  with  a  corporation  secure 
in  its  tenure  of  office  and  consistent  in  its  plans  and  purposes,  and  with  the  prestige 
of  a  State  institution  and  popular  favor  to  aid  in  its  honorable  career. 

Important  changes  are  contemplated  in  the  location  of  the  collegiate  department 
of  the  university.  A  tract  of  land  has  been  purchased  fronting  St.  Charles  Avenue 
and  opposite  Audubon  park,  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  necessary  college 
boildingB,  laboratories,  manual  training  shops  and  other  annexes.  Plans  are  being 
perfected  and  the  work  of  construction  will  probably  begin  during  the  course  of  the 

sonuner. 

The  EL  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  for  the  higher  education  of  white 
gzris  and  young  women,  has  been  established  as  a  department  of  Tulane  University, 
through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Louise  Newcomb,  widow  of  Warren 
Newcomb,  of  New  Tork  city.  Through  her  noble  liberality,  it  has  been  made  one 
of  the  best  endowed  institutions  in  the  Southern  States. 

IlB  first  ap""*^l  session  was  opened  Thursday,  October  16,  1887.  Since  that  time. 
Its  progrew  has  been  steady,  the  number  of  students  has  been  increased,  the  taculty 
oiliuged,  <twH  important  additions  made  to  the  apparatus  for  instruction*    Oppor^ 
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tunities  are  offered  for  a  full  collegiate  course  in  literature  and  Bcience,  or  for  the 
special  training  of  advanced  students  in  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  on  the 
lines  of  special  work.  Extensive  and  well  shaded  grounds  afford  opportunity  for 
open  air  exercise  and  recreation.  The  main  building  is  a  spacious  and  handsome 
structure.  The  libraries  and  laboratories  afford  valuable  aid.  The  laboratory  for 
physics  and  chemistry  is  a  new  brick  building,  well  equipped  with  apparatus;  and 
superior  facilities  are  offered  to  young  women  for  securing  a  practical  knowledge 
of  these  studies. 

In  various  branches  of  art  much  zeal  has  been  developed  and  satisfactory  progresB 
made. 

There  is  a  preparatory  deiMurtment,  of  high  school  grade,  which  fits  students  for 
admission  to  the  College. 

Occupying  an  entire  square  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  cultivated  sections  of 
the  city,  Newcomb  CoU^e  aims  to  secure  the  objects  of  higher  female  education— 
thorough  and  accurate  scholarship,  the  best  conditions  of  physical  culture,  the 
wisest  and  most  healthful  intellectual  and  moral  aspirations. 

The  Free  Drawing  School  has  been  in  successful  operation,  for  seven  years  past, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  university.  The  professors  engaged  in  the  work  have 
cheerfully  given  their  time  and  talents,  and  much  good  has  been  done  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  students  for  technical  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  in  fostering  and 
diffusing  a  taste  for  art  in  the  community.  The  classes  are  mainly  attended  by 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowle<ige  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
art,  and  by  those  who  find  a  knowledge  of  the  different  branches  of  drawing  useful 
in  their  daily  employment.  Though  not  strictly  university  work,  it  yet  has  the 
spirit  of  university  extension,  and  the  good  results  attained  from  year  to  year  have 
abundantiy  justified  the  efforts  in  its  behalf. 


PLAN  OP  EDUCATION. 

Tulane  University  is  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  the  white  youth 
of  Louisiana.  The  administrators  of  Tulane  University,  recognizing  the  great  fact 
that  education  is  a  unit,  integral  from  its  very  nature,  and  looking  to  the  actual 
conditions  of  things  in  Louisiana,  find  themselves  obliged  to  embrace  in  their 
scheme  a  plan  broad  and  deep,  and  to  institute  for  the  successive  phases  of  educa- 
tional development,  a  High  School,  a  College,  and  a  University  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  Science.  Taking  the  youth  on  the  threshold  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion, this  plan  proposes,  through  judicious  instruction,  to  train  him  to  know,  to  do, 
and  to  be,  and  thus  to  develop  a  consistent  manhood  by  means  of  his  harmonious 
and  equable  evolution  of  body,  mind,  and  souL 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  is  divided  into  the  University  Departmennt  ol 
Philosophy  and  Science,  Tulane  College,  Tulane  High  School,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb 
Memorial  College  for  Young  Women,  the  Law  Department,  and  the  Medical 
Department. 

X7NIVEBSITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  FHIIiOSOPHY  AND  8GIENCB. 

If  the  student  in  a  college  should  feel  and  act  as  one  under  authority,  the  g^rad- 
uate  of  the  college  who  enters  upon  his  university  career  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  Science  should  recognize  that  he  is  called  to  a  higher  culture,  which 
does  not  simply  permit,  but  demands,  liberty  of  choice,  the  exercise  of  independ- 
ent thought,  an  earnest  attempt  at  original  investigation  and  individual  conviction. 
Herein  he  must  receive  the  inspiration  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  pursue  his  studiee 
by  the  scientific  method,  under  the  guidance,  but  not  under  the  authority  of  c 
professor. 
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Actiiig  upon  this  Tiew,  we  differentiate  sharply  between  the  work  of  the  College 
and  tiie  work  of  the  University  in  its  higher  department. 

We  leave  to  the  College  the  disciplinary  work  of  education  to  be  pursued  by 
collegiate  or  gymnastic  methods.  We  reserve  for  the  students  in  the  Department 
of  I^iiloBophy  and  Science  that  higher  culture  pursued  in  the  scientific  spirit,  which 
IS  true  University  work.  If  few  in  number,  yet  these  University  students  must  be 
CoUege  graduates,  not  merely  College  students  graded  as  Univendty  students. 

We  admit  to  our  University,  as  candidates  for  degrees,  the  graduates  of  our  own 
and  otiier  colleges  with  fairly  equivalent  requirements,  and  such  other  persons  as 
ahall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  branches  of  knowledge  and  studies  fully 
equivalent. 

Degrees, — Graduates  of  Tulane  College  and  other  accepted  candidates  who  shall 
prnme  for  two  years  an  apppoved  course  of  study  in  three  branches,  one  major  and 
two  minor,  selected  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and  who  shall 
pasB  a  satisfactory  examination  and  present  a  written  thesis  acceptable  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Faculty,  will  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Hie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  wiU  be  given  for  a  further  prescribed,  or 
approved,  course  of  study  in  Tulane  University,  pursued  for  two  years  more  under 
like  conditions  and  with  such  excellence  and  superior  attainments  as  to  warrant  it. 
•  •«««** 

Graduates  of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  or  female  graduates  of 
other  accredited  collies  of  the  first  grade  who  have  received  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
or  B.  S.  may  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  University  instruction,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  A.  M.,  or  a  technical  degree,  upon  the  completion  of  a  course  of 
Btady  equivalent  to  that  required  of  male  graduates. 

All  University  courses  of  study  shall  be  assigned,  approved  and  conducted  by 
the  University  Faculty. 

The  University  Faculty  consists  of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  the  President  of 
the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  College,  the  Director  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  the 
Head  Master  of  the  High  School,  and  the  Professors  filling  the  chairs  of  Metaphysics, 
latin,  English,  and  Greek,  History  and  Rhetoric,  German,  French,  Mathematics, 
Physks,  Applied  Chemistry,  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Drawing,  Biology,  and  such 
others  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  added  by  the  Board  of  Administrators. 

TULANE  COLLEGE, 

Tulane  College  covers,  with  four  years  of  solid  collegiate  instruction  and  training, 
the  second  great  phase  of  liberal  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  train  and  discipline 
the  students  for  the  professions  or  for  leadership  in  the  superior  walks  of  the  man- 
ifold and  ever  widening  spheres  of  active  life. 

To  attain  this  high  aim,  every  faculty  of  the  mind  must  be  disciplined  to  work 
efllciently  to  its  appointed  ends.  And  for  this  discipline  every  grand  division  of  the 
complete  sphere  of  human  knowledge  should  be  represented  in  a  rounded  plan  of 
academic  education.  Philosophy,  History,  Mathematics,  the  Physical  Sciences, 
Biology,  and  the  Languages,  which  are  the  expression  and  embodiment  of  human 
thought,  all  serve  as  necessary  agents  in  a  harmonious  evolution  of  intellect  and 
character,  and  should  all  be  represented  in  any  scheme  or  course  of  study  which 
pretends  to  give  a  complete  liberal  education.  To  assume,  however,  that  there  is 
only  one  course  which  shall  do  equally  well  for  all,  nd  matter  what  their  intended 
careers  may  be,  is  a  mistake. 

Not  trusting  in  the  aWUty  of  immature  students,  or  even  of  parents  who  have 
seldom  duly  considered  the  subject,  Tulane  College  now  oflfers  four  courses  of  study, 
with  prescribed  branches,  each  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree.  These  courses, 
thou^  directed  to  different  pursuits  in  life,  are  paraUel  and  almost  substanta^y 
equivalent  in  the  amount,  proportion  and  exactness  of  the  training  and  instruction 
•flbfded. 
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In  the  grouping  and  succession  of  studies  in  these  courses,  while  opportanity  is 
afforded  for  information  in.  all  the  great  realms  of  human  knowledge  adequate  to 
a  liberal  education,  still  greater  regard  is  had  to  that  rigorous  training  of  the  fac- 
ulties which  develops  intellectual  energy  and  moral  power.  It  is  intended  that  the 
degrees  which  crown  these  four  courses  shall  be  an  honest  testimonal  to  solid 
acquirements  in  knowledge  and  intellectual  discipline. 

The  difference  in  the  courses  is  chiefly  in  the  amount  of  the  particular  branches 
pursued,  and  in  the  substitution  of  studies  nearly  equivalent  in  amount,  and  as 
nearly  so  as  possible  in  intrinsic  and  disciplinary  value  to  the  students. 

The  courses  are  denominated  respectively.  Classical,  Literary,  Scientifie  and 
Engineering.  Each  has  four  classes,  which  retain  the  time-honored  names  of 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior.  In  each  course  of  study,  and  in  each 
year  of  that  course,  it  has  been  sought,  by  proper  and  logical  arrangement  of  studies, 
to  carry  forward  the  instruction  and  the  training  to  a  given  practical  end. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  Classical  or  Literary  Course,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  for  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  Scientific  or  Engineering  Course,  and  students  of 
extraordinary  merit  may  have  added  to  this,  **  with  distinction." 

Classical  Course, — In  the  Classical  Course  an  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  foot- 
hold of  the  ancient  languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to  afford  to  the  student  willing 
to  submit  to  their  invaluable  and  unsurpassed  mental  discipline  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  solid  classical  education. 

This  course  is  specially  recommended  to  students  aiming  at  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

Literary  Course,— The  Literary  Course  differs  from  the  Classical  chiefly  in  the 
omission  of  Greek  and  the  substitution  of  fuller  courses  of  Latin,  German  and 
French. 

Seientiflc  Course. — In  the  Scientific  Course  the  instruction  in  Fnglisb  and  Modem 
Languages,  and  in  Political  Science  and  Psychology,  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the 
Classical  and  Literary  Courses.  Instead  of  Latin  and  Greek  are  substituted  a  fuller 
course  in  Mathematics  and  an  extended  course  in  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology, 
with  two  years  laboratory  practice  in  each. 

This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  those  who  intend  to  study  medicine  or  phar^ 
macy,  or  to  become  Analytical  Chemists,  or  who  intend  to  devote  their  lives  to  any 
more  purely  scientific  work. 

Enffineering  Course.— The  Engineering  Course  differs  from  the  Scientific  in  the 
greater  prominence  given  to  the  industrial  applications  of  the  sciences,  to  mi^.¥iii«.l 
training  and  drawing,  and  to  special  technical  work  in  the  direction  of  the  student^s 
inclination. 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  become  Civil,  Mechani- 
cal, Electrical,  Mining,  or  Chemical  Engineers,  or  Architects.  In  the  Senior  Year 
the  equivalent  of  eight  hours  a  week  of  class  work  may  be  selected  by  the  student, 
with  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  from  a  number  of  electives.  This  is  designated 
in  the  scheme  of  studies  as  "  Special  Technical  Work."  The  subjects  from  -which 
selection  may  be  made  are  Theory  of  Tools  and  Materials  of  Construction,  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory,  Physical  Laboratory,  Applied  Electricity,  Applied  Chemistry,  and 
Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

**«  -«  •  •  •  • 

DRAWING. 

Professor  Woodward. 

The  drawing  of  the  High  School  is  continued  in  the  Scientific  and  Engineering 
courses  of  the  College.  In  the  Freshman  year  the  studies  are  as  follows:  Sketch- 
ing, measuring  and  drawing  machinery;  Isometrio  drawings  with  shadows  in  line 
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and  o(to;  freehand  stndieB  of  Historic  Ornament  in  line  and  color;  modeling  omar 
ment  and  proportion  of  hnman  face  in  clay. 

In  the  Engineering  course,  the  Sophomore  class  study  Geometric  curves  and  form 
the  TBriooB  styles  of  gear  wheels  by  the  cycloidal  method,  draw  arrangements  of 
belting,  form  and  action  of  cams,  etc.  The  theory  and  practice  of  shadows  by 
ortiiQgraphic  projection,  tracing  the  classic  orders  of  Architecture,  or  examples  of 
machine  drawing,  followed  by  making  blue  prints  of  the  same,  are  included  in  the 
work  of  the  second  term. 

Drawing  plans,  elevations,  and  perspectives  of  buildings  will  be  taught  to  students 
who  have  not  received  such  instructions  before  entering  the  College. 

Plotting  and  coloring  drawings  for  Civil  Engineering  are  provided  for. 

Sophomore  Scientific  students  spend  the  year  in  freehand  drawing  and  coloring 
from  natural  objects  of  interest 

MECHANICAL  WOBX. 

Professor  Ordwat. 

In  the  Scientific  and  Engineering  courses  the  shop  work  of  the  High  School  is 
oontinued  through  the  Freshman  year.  Li  the  Engineering  course  it  runs  through 
the  FVeshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  years.  This  advanced  work  includes  forg- 
ing, brazing,  chipping  and  filing  iron,  and  lathe  work.  In  the  Senior  year  the 
students  of  the  Engineering  course  attend  lectures  on  Tools,  Manufactures,  and 
Uaterials  of  Construction. 

For  those  who  are  Rooking  forward  to  the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering, 
opportunity  is  also  offered  for  experimental  work,  in  the  production,  managing, 
and  testing  of  steam,  and  in  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  indicator. 

The  shop  work,  drawing,  and  some  experimental  work  are  carried  on  in  the  well- 
lighted  and  ventilated  building  at  the  comer  of  Lafayette  and  Dryades  streets. 

The  carpenter  shop  is  furnished  with  thirty  independent  benches,  each  supplied 
with  a  set  of  all  the  tools  required.  The  wood-turning  room,  which  receives  power 
from  below,  is  provided  with  thirty  lathes  and  pattern-making  benches,  two  jig 
"saws,  a  grindstone,  a  large  pattern-maker's  lathe,  a  buzz  planer,  and  a  circular  saw. 
Tlielast  two  machines  the  students  are  not  allowed  to  use,  except  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  instructor. 

The  forge  room  contains  thirty  forges,  with  fan  blast  and  smoke-exhausting  ar- 
rangement. The  machine  room  contains  the  steam  engine,  a  grindstone,  a  machine 
driU,  a  hand  drill,  an  iron  planer,  a  shaper,  an  emery  wheel,  and  a  buffing  wheel, 
six  engine  lathes,  six  speed  lathes,  and  fifteen  vise  benches.  The  wash  room,  in  the 
rear  of  the  dressing  room,  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

A  tinsmith's  shop  has  been  annexed,  so  that  the  students,  during  the  warm 
months  of  the  school  year,  may  have  practice  in  soldering  and  brazing  instead  of 
the  heavier  work  of  forging. 

To  every  student  of  the  Engineering  coiurse  is  given  a  liberal  hand  work  train- 
ing—that is,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  only  one  branch,  but  he  is  expected  to  work 
at  all  the  different  branches  in  succession ;  carpentry  and  joinery,  wood-turning 
and  pattern-making,  with  some  wood-carving,  forging,  chipping  and  filing  iron, 
soklering  and  bracing,  and  the  use  of  machine  tools  in  working  iron,  steel,  and  brass. 

Thus  the  student  not  only  learns  how  tools  are  used,  but  he  also  gains  a  practical 
iioderBtanding  of  the  nature  and  limitations  of  materials.  The  shop  work  affords 
mteUectual  discipline,  as  it  requires  thought  in  planning  and  exactness  in  execu- 
tion. It  furnishes  healthful  bodily  exercise  and  gives  one  confidence  in  his  own 
coostrucLive  ability. 

Though,  from  the  educator's  point  of  view,  the  utilitarian  or  economic  aspect  of 
hand  work  may  be  of  little  import»ice,  yet  no  study  or  school  exercise  can  be 
looked  on  as  any  the  worse  because  it  admits  of  application  to  matters  of  real  life. 
Week  ahop  practioe  is  really  a  highly  valuable  part  of  engineering  laboratory  work. 
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H.  SOPHIE  NEWCOMB  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE. 

The  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  is  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of 
young  women.  It  was  founded  in  1856,  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Louise  Newcomb,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  daughter.  In  pursuance  of  the  design  of  its  founder,  it  has  adopted 
a  system  of  instruction  which  is  believed  to  be  liberal  and  thorough. 

The  location  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  an  advantageous  one  on  account  of  its 
accessibility  from  aU  parts  of  the  South,  the  educational  facilities  to  be  enjoyed  in 
its  libraries  and  museums,  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate  throughout  the  college 
year.  Erroneous  impressions  concerning  the  healthfulness  of  this  city  are  grad- 
ually being  corrected,  and  each  succeeding  season  brings  from  the  North  and  East 
a  larger  number  of  winter  residents.  A  comparison  of  medical  records  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  health  of  New  Orleans  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  large  dty  in 
the  United  States;  it  has  had  only  two  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  both  occurring  in  the  vacation  months ;  and  the  experience  of  the  past  four- 
teen years  has  demonstrated  that  this  disease  can  be  effectually  excluded. 

The  climate  of  New  Orleans  offers  peculiar  inducements  to  those  who  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  endure  the  severe  and  changeable  weather  of  the  Northern  States.  By 
reason  of  its  position,  which  is  practically  insular,  the  city  is  protected  alike  from 
the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  that  occur  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  valley;  a  freezing  temperature  is  seldom  reached  in  winter,  and  the 
heats  of  summer  are  tempered  by  the  constant  Gulf  breezes;  life  in  the  open  air  is 
pleasant  throughout  the  college  year,  and  the  students  enjoy  an  immunity  from 
colds  and  many  pulmonary  and  nervous  ailments  which  are  caused  or  aggravated 
by  the  severity  of  Northern  winters. 

LOCATION. 

The  coUege  buildings  occupy  a  large  square,  several  acres  in  extent,  on  Washing- 
ton avenue.  Camp,  Chestnut,  and  Sixth  streets,  in  the  choice  residence  section  of 
the  city.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  and  surroundings  is  unsurpassed  in  the  city. 
Its  extensive  grounds,  shaded  by  numerous  live  oaks,  palms,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubbery,  afford  ample  opportunity  for  open-air  recreation. 

Besides  the  various  class  and  study  rooms,  the  main  building  contains  a  chapel, 
a  memorial  room,  a  large  assembly  room  and  lecture  hall,  capable  of  seating  an 
audience  of  700  or  800,  and  numerous  art  studios.  The  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical laboratories  are  placed  in  a  separate  building. 

Scholarships — Mrs.  Ida  A.  Richardson,  of  New  Orleans,  having  generously  donated 
the  sum  of  |1,500  for  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship  to  be  known  as  the  Cora  A. 
Slocomb  Scholarship  in  the  Collie,  to  be  filled  by  a  graduate  of  the  New  Orleans 
Public  High  Schools,  the  Board  of  Administrators  have  adopted  the  following  reg- 
ulations upon  the  subject : 

1.  The  Cora  A.  Slocomb  Scholarship  in  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College 
is  offered  as  an  award  to  a  graduate  from  one  of  the  New  Orleans  Public  High 
Schools  on  the  following  conditions : 

2.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  the  applicant  who  shall  make  the  highest 
record  in  a  competitive  examination  to  be  held  at  the  college  on  the  date  fixed  by 
its  catalogue  for  the  beginning  of  its  session. 

8.  Only  those  will  be  considered  eligible  who  are  qualified  for  admission  to  one  of 
the  regular  college  courses,  who  have  been  members  of  the  class  last  graduated 
from  one  of  the  High  Schools,  and  who  are  recommended  by  its  principal. 

4.  The  examination  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the  facility  of 
the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  or  by  those  whom  it  may  appoint  for 
the  purpose. 

The  first  appointment  to  this  scholarship  was  made  at  the  opening  of  the  aeesion 
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of  1891-02,  and  was  awarded  to  Miss  Isoline  Rodd,  graduate  of  the  McDonogh 
High  School  No.  2,  daas  of  1891. 

Mr.  B.C.  Wetmore,  of  New  York  City,  has  donated  $1500  to  found  a  scholarship, 
Bobject  to  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to  the  Cora  A.  Slooomb  scholarship.  This 
is  to  be  Imown  as  the  B.  C.  Wetmore  Scholarship.  The  first  appointment  to  this 
wiQ  be  made  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  October,  1803. 

COLLEGE  OOUBSES  OF  STUDY. 

Stadeats  of  the  college  may  select  any  one  of  the  three  oonraes  of  study,  the 
Classical,  Scientifi^c,  or  Modem  Languages,  each  of  which  presents  a  well  rounded 
corricaliun,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  special  or  optional  studies  will  be  rewarded  with 
a  spedal  certificate,  setting  forth  the  amount  of  work  accomplished. 

On  examination  of  these  courses  of  study,  it  will  be  noticed  that  special  prom- 
inence has  been  given  to  the  study  of  art,  which  is  required  in  certain  amount  of 
all  students  not  signally  disqualified.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for  this  study,  and 
it  may  be  continued  as  far  and  in  as  many  directions  as  the  time  and  inclination 
of  the  student  and  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  may  permit.  These  opportunities 
are  offered  in  the  conviction  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  are  of  the  highest 
value  in  the  cultivation  of  correct  taste,  at  the  same  tame  that  it  offers  desirable 
relaxation  from  the  more  exacting  work  of  the  class  room. 

No  idea  can  be  more  mistaken  than  that  art  education  has  for  its  object  the  prep- 
aration of  the  student  for  the  vocation  of  an  artist.  Its  successful  pursuit  does  not, 
therefore,  depencVupon  special  talent  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  mathematics  or 
the  Janguagee ;  but,  like  them,  is  designed  to  develop  and  strengthen  faculties 
which  otherwise  might  not  be  discovered.  Simply  stated,  the  study  of  art  has  a 
twofold  purpose.  On  the  one  side  it  trains  the  eye  and  hand  and  develops  the 
sense  of  mastery  over  material;  on  the  other  it  cultivates  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  through  the  study  and  imitation  of  masterpieces  of  art,  and  in 
original  design.  Attention  is  here  called  to  the  Normal  Art  Course,  which  is 
believed  to  offer  advantages  of  opportunity  and  instruction  unequaled  in  the  South 
and  nnsnrpaased  in  the  United  States. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Although  students  are  strongly  urged  to  take  one  of  the  reg^ular  courses,  it  may 
nevertheless  occur  that,  for  various  reasons,  some  will  decide  to  pursue  a  partial 
coozse,  or  confine  their  work  to  a  single  branch.  For  such  special  students  provi- 
aoQ  will  be  made,  and  each  one  who  shall  complete  with  credit  the  work  prescribed 
in  any  study  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  excellence.  These  special  courses 
▼ill  be  of  value  to  those  who  intend  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  some  par- 
ticular branch,  or  those  who,  having  completed  their  school  or  college  career, 
neveiUieless  are  unwilling  to  abandon  further  intellectual  pursuits,  and  desire  to 
'i^^ote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  prosecution  of  some  favorite  study  In  addition 
to  the  ^ncial  courses  in  language.  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratory  and  Art, 
I^ctore  Courses  in  French  and  English  Literature,  in  History,  and  in  Psychology 
^  be  given  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  coming  session. 

ABT  m  COLLBGB  COUBSES. 

f^re^man  Year:  Constructive  and  Geometrical  Drawing ;  Freehand  Perspective; 
QementB  of  Design— Study  of  Plant  Forms. 

Sophomore  Year:  Drawing  from  Casts  and  Models.  Projection  of  Solids  and 
SvdowB ;  Decorative  Design ;  Mechanical  Perspective. 
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Junior  Year:   Mechanical  Perspective;  Shadows  and  Reflections;   Decorative 
Design ;  Cast  Drawing ;  Sketching ;  Drawing  from  Life ;  History  of  Art. 
P^or  optional  study  in  art  see  Normal  Art  Course.] 

SPECIAL  NORMAL  ART. 

A  course  in  normal  art  Ib  provided,  designed  to  prepare  teachers.  It  unites  the 
study  of  fine  and  industrial  art,  and  gives  special  attention  to  methods  of  public 
school  art  instruction.  It  extends  over  four  years.  Applicants  for  advanced  stand- 
ing should  be  thoroughly  qualified  by  previous  study  and  training  for  entering  the 
desired  grade. 

A  certificate  is  given  at  the  close  of  each  year. 

Although  this  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers,  it  is  calculated,  with  the 
omission  of  a  few  subjects,  for  any  student  desiring  a  systematic  training  and  prep- 
aration for  the  pursuit  of  fine  art.  Too  much  can  not  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
superiority  of  graded  instruction  over  the  desultory  pursuit  of  special  subjects. 
This  fact,  so  easily  admitted  in  academic  studies,  is  too  often  disregarded  in  the 
study  of  art. 

First  Year,  Study  of  form  with  Line  and  Clay,  Cast  Drawing,  Freehand  Per- 
spective, Drawing  from  Plants,  Elements  of  Design,  EHements  of  Shading  in  Char- 
coal, Geometry-Plane,  Constructive  Drawing. 

Second  Year. — Mechanical  and  Freehand  Perspective,  Sketching,  Shading  from 
Casts  and  Models,  Drawing  from  Plants,  History  of  Ornaments,  Elements  of  Deco- 
rative Designs,  Plane  G^metry,  Projection  of  Solids,  Systems  of  Public  School 
Drawing,  Shading  in  Wash. 

Third  Fear.— Mechanical  and  Freehand  Perspective,  Shading  Casts  in  Charcoal, 
Water  Color,  Harmony  and  Chemistry  of  Color,  Color  Design,  Drawing  from 
life.  Constructive  Design,  Projection  of  Shadows,  History  of  Sculpture. 

Senior, — ^Anatomy  of  Human  Figure,  Oil  Painting,  Drawing  and  Painting  from 
life.  Modeling  in  Clay,  Casting,  Design  for  Reliefs,  Wood  Carving,  Pen  Dravmig 
and  Etching,  History  of  Painting,  Practice  in  Teaching. 

\  

ELECTIVE  ART  WORK. 

In  speeial  art  the  studies  are  elective.  A  separate  studio,  equipped  with  aU 
necessary  fittings,  is  provided  for  each  study. 

Perspective  and  Model  Drawing — ^These  studies  are  fundamental,  and  form  a 
part  of  all  courses  except  those  directed  exclusively  to  design. 

Cast  Drawing — ^The  cast  drawing  and  light  and  shade  room  is  completely  fur- 
nished with  selected  plaster  copies  of  antique  statuary  and  reliefs. 

Water-Color  Painting — Every  facility  is  given  for  still  life  and  figure  painting, 
according  to  the  best  methods  for  securing  independent  resiilts  and  a  broad  style  of 
handling. 

OH  Painting  is  conducted  by  study  from  composed  groups,  and  from  life. 

Design — As  the  most  important  study  in  the  useful  arts,  careful  attention  is 
given  to  design.  After  the  study  of  the  theory  has  been  mastered,  efforts  are 
directed  to  its  practical  application. 

Modeling  and  Casting — Exceptional  opportunities  are  offered  for  the  practical 
study  of  terra  cotta  modeling.     The  practice  of  plaster  casting  is  also  provided  for. 

Wood  Carving, — ^Wood  carving  and  clay  modeling,  as  means  of  training  the  hand 
to  strength  and  deftness,  are  invaluable.  Applications  of  carved  designs  to  useful 
articles  are  made  as  soon  as  sufficient  excellence  is  obtained. 

lAfe  Drawing — ^Head  and  Draped  figure. 

It  is  believed  that  drawin  g  from  life  should  begin  as  soon  as  a  fair  proficiency  is 
attained  in  elementary  work.    Efforts  are  directed  toward  a  serious,  strong  and 
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aocmate  style  of  drawing  and  paiTitiTig,  and  a  knowledge  of  anatomical  stmctore. 
The  grounds  about  tha  college  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  sketching  from 
oatoiQ. 

THE  LIBBABIES. 

Three  distinct  Libraries  are  xuider  the  charge  of  the  Universityy 
First:  The  Tolane  Library^  comprising  about  14,000  volumes  and 
constantly  added  to,  both  by  purchase  and,  also,  as  it  is  the  authorized 
depository  of  United  Stat^  public  documents. 

The  Medical  Section  numbers  about  2,700  volumes,  and  there  are 
about  5,000  volumes  of  Public  Documents. 

The  Fisk  Library  contains  12,500  volumes,  and  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  500  volumes  a  year.  This  is  a  library  of  general  literature 
and  has  a  public  reading  room  open  during  the  day. 

The  State  Library,  of  26,000  volumes,  is  deposited  in  the  Law 
Building  of  the  University  and  students  have  free  access  to  it.  This 
is  largely  a  law  library. 

KUSEUMS. 

The  University  Museum  comprises  departments  of  Mineralogy, 
Geology  and  Idthology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Anthropology. — A  small 
collection  of  curios,  and  two  mummies;  and  an  Educational  and 
Economical  Department.  The  collections  in  Botany  and  Mineralogy 
are  very  full — ^the  other  departments  are  incomplete. 

ABT  MUSEUM. 

Professor  William  Woodward,  Art  Director. 

LINTON-SUBGBT  HALL. 

The  cheriflhed  desire  of  the  Administrators  of  Tulane  Uniyersity  for  the  inau- 
guration of  a  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  gratified  by  the  auspicious  donation  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Eustace  Surget,  of  Bordeaux,  France.  Mrs.  Surget,  nee  Mary  Linton, 
was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  passed  much  of  her  early  life  here.  In  her  last  will 
dbe  expressed  the  wish  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Surget,  widow  of  Francis  Surget, 
that  her  books,  statuary,  paintings  and  objects  d'art  should  be  donated  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  on  certain  terms  and  conditions.  At  the  inquest  of  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Soiget,  the  Mayor  and  (Council  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by  an  ordinance,  approved 
May  18, 1889,  made  Tulane  University  the  perpetual  depository  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  donation  under  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  provided  that  the  city 
should  be  put  to  no  expense  and  made  liable  to  no  costs.  Therefore,  under  the 
eoDditioDS  of  the  bequest,  two  rooms  have  been  set  apart  in  Tulane  University,  to 
be  designated  and  known  as  the  -*  Linton-Surget  Hall,"  for  the  care  and  custody  of 
tfak  donation,  which  embraces  about  1000  volumes,  principally  works  on  art;  two 
^ataes,  and  forty-five  valuable  paintings. 

Uia.  C.  B.  Surget,  of  Bordeaux,  France,  has  added  to  the  above  collection  two 
^iloaUe  statues  by  Crawford  and  the  seven  valuable  historical  portraits  of  distin- 
goi^ied  Americans.     •    ♦    • 

Mn.  y.  C.  tfont^;omery  of  New  York,  the  widow  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Montgomery,  a 
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much  esteemed  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  has  given  to  the  Tulane  Art  Museum  a 
marble  group  of  great  beauty  and  value  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband.'^ 

The  permanent  collections  receive  additions  by  gift  from  year  to 
year.  Loan  collections  are  also  exhibited;  and  twice  a  year, — ^at  the 
Carnival  Season,  and  at  close  of  June  session,  a  public  exhibition  is 
opened  of  the  University  collections,  and  of  works  of  artists  and 
amateurs  who  may  wish  to  contribute. 

*  *  *  «  '  *  «  4k 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

The  principles  of  University  Extension  have  been  in  active  operation  in  Tulane 
University  for  several  years  past.  During  the  seven  annual  sessions  of  the  Free 
Drawing  School  nearly  four  thousand  students,  male  and  female,  have  received 
systematic  and  continuous  instruction  in  various  branches  of  drawing;  from  the 
professors  of  the  University.  In  seven  years  past,  there  have  been  public  lectures, 
singly  or  by  series,  on  various  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  the  lecturers  being: 
members  of  the  Tulane  Faculty,  or  eminent  scholars  and  educators  invited  from  other 
places  for  the  purpose.  During  the  past  session  the  work  has  been  pushed  forward 
and  broadened  in  different  directions  of  study.  The  popular  call  for  a  movement 
which  should  be  more  technically  in  the  line  of  University  Extension  was  cheerfully 
met  by  the  Faculty  of  Tulane,  and  six  courses  were  offered  to  the  public  and  accepted 
by  classes  sufficiently  large  to  encourage  the  lecturers  and  guarantee  the  success  of 
the  movement.  About  380  persons  were  registered  for  all  the  courses,  and  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  controlling  time  in  the  crowded  engagements  and  pressing 
actualities  of  city  life,  the  interest  was  retained  and  the  audiences  continued  in 
good  numbers  until  the  close.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Tulane  Faculty  in 
this  direction  a  lecture  was  given  by  Professor  Thomas  Fitz-Hugh,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  on  **  Cicero  and  His  Murderers." 


For  the  season  of  1892-98  the  following  courses  are  proix)8ed: 

Six  lectures  on  The  Last  Century  of  the  Roman  Republic,  by  Prof.  Dillard. 

Six  lectures  on  Certain  French  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Prof. 
Fortier. 

Six  lectures  on  German  Literature,  in  German,  by  Prof.  Deiler. 

Six  lectures  on  the  history  of  Chemical  Theory,  by  Prof.  CaldwelL 

Six  lectures  on  Biology,  by  Prof.  Orr. 

Six  lectures  on  Food,  by  Prof.  Ordway. 

Additions  may  be  made  hereafter  to  the  above  list. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  Faculty  of  Tulane  University  have  entered  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  literary  and  scientific  activity  which  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  present  age.  The  Louisiana  Folk  Lore  Association,  a  branch  of  the  American 
Folk  Lore  Society,  has  a  large  and  zealous  membership  and  holds  its  meetings  in 
the  CoUege  buildings.  The  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1853» 
has  been  closely  allied,  for  several  years  past,  with  the  scientific  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Its  place  of  meeting  and  the  depository  of  its  archives,  books,  periodicals, 
and  scientific  collection  are  in  the  University  building.  The  Athen^  Louisianaise, 
a  society  formed  to  promote  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  literature  has 
its  library  in  a  room  of  the  CoUege  building.  For  two  years  a  club  has  held  weekly^ 
meetings,  in  the  College  buildings,  during  the  winter  months,  for  the  critical  study 
of  Robert  Browning's  works.  A  club  prosecuting  physiological  and  psychological 
studies  meets,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  College. 
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LOCATION. 

Hie  bnildiiigB,  which  belonged  to  the  Uniyendly  of  Lonisiazia  and  which  Bufase- 
qnently  became  the  property  of  the  Tulane  University,  are  large  and  commodious, 
on  the  square  bounded  by  Canal  street,  Tulane  avenue,  University  Place  and 
Baronne  street.  Of  these  four  buildings,  two  are  occupied  respectively  by  the 
Academical  Departments,  one  by  the  Medical  Ck)llQge,  and  the  fourth  by  the  Law 
School  and  by  the  State  Library. 

The  Manual  Training  School  is  conveniently  located  in  the  building  comer  of 
Lafiayette  and  Dryades  streets,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Administrators  of  ^e 
Tolane  Fund  for  the  convenience  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 

The  liberal  endowment  of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  by  Mrs. 
Newcomb  has  been  augmented  by  her  purchase  of  the  beautiful  property  known  as 
the  "Bunside  Place,"  as  a  permanent  location  tor  the  College.  In  many  impor- 
tant particulars  the  property  is  unexcelled.  The  grounds  cover  an  entire  square, 
embracing  some  four  acres,  on  Washington  street,  between  Chestnut  and  Camp, 
and  are  convenient  of  access  by  several  lines  of  cars  and  in  the  midst  of  choice 
residraces,  with  the  surroundings  favorable  for  school  work.  The  beauty  and  at- 
tnictivenesB  of  the  property  are  well  known.  This  generous  act  of  Mrs.  Newcomb 
places  the  Coll^^  for  women  upon  a  secure  foundation  with  brilliant  prospects  for 
the  future. 

The  wisdom  of  founding  seats  of  learning  in  centres  of  population  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  is  located  at  the  doors  of  nearly  250,000 
pe(^)le— almost  the  third  of  the  population  of  the  State ;  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  raQroad  and  other  transportation  facilities  of  New  Orleans  is  making  it  every 
day  more  and  more  accessible  from  all  quarters. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  yellow  fever,  the  last  of  which  oc- 
curred in  1878,  New  Orleans  is  perhaps  the  healthiest  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  Epidemics  have  visited  it  only  at  intervals  of  years,  and  then  only  in  the 
Bommer  vacationB,  and,  possibly,  in  the  month  of  October.  They  can  scarcely  in- 
terfere, therefore,  with  the  practical  working  of  the  University. 

ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  session  of  1891-93  the  attendance  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
UnlTeraity  was  as  follows : 

ffigh  School.-. 191 

UniverBity  and  College 118 

H.  Sq>hie  Newcomb  Memorial  Coll^;e 178 

Free  Drawing  School 388 

Law  Department 49 

Medical  Department 415 

Total 1284 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Faculty  and  Instructors  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  1891-1892,  who  have  special  charge  of  the  courses  in 
PhyBics,  Drawing,  Manual  Training  and  Art  in  the  two  colleges. 

WxD.  Preston  Johnston,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Brown  Ayres,  B.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.  (Stevens  Institute),  Professor  of  Physics  and 
AftroDomy.  • 

John  M.  Ordway,  A.  M.  (Dartmouth),  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  and  Director 
of  Manual  Training  SchooL 

EDsworth  Woodward  (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School),  Professor  of  Drawing. 
Hewcomb  College. 
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Eveljn  W.  Ordwajr,  B.  S.  (MassachusettB  bistitate  of  Technology)!  ProfesBor  of 
Ohemistry  and  Physics.    Newcomb  College. 

Gertrude  Roberts,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting.  Newooinb 
Ck>llege. 

Frederick  O.  Sylvester,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing.    Newcomb  College. 

Allison  Owen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Otis  Atherton,  Instructor  in  Iron-Working. 

Julius  Porbes,  Instructor  in  Wood-Working. 

Wm.  Woodward  (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School),  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Henry  Porbes,  Instructor  in  Wood-Working. 

William  von  Phul,  B,  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Tudor  T.  Hall,  Mechanician  in  Department  of  Physics. 

SUMMARY— FACULTY   AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

President  and  Professors 38 

Assistant  Professors 6 

Lecturers  and  Instructors 31 

Mechanician 1 

Total 76 

•  *  ♦  *  «  »  » 

H.  SOPHIE  NEWCOMB  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE. 

ATTENDANCE  FOR   1891-92. 

Post  Graduates "^ 

College  : 

Seniors 5 

Juniors 16 

Sophomore 14 

Freshman 30 

Preparatory  Classes 59 

Special  Courses: 

Literary  24 

Art 30 

Total 185 

Less  names  duplicated 7 

Number  of  Students 178 

The  Faculty  of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  con- 
sists of  nineteen  Professors  and  Instructors,  the  names  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  of  the  Professors  having  special  charge  of  the  courses 
herein  referred  to  are  given. 

Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon,  A.  M.,  President  and  Professor  of  Mental  Science. 
Ellsworth  Woodward,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  Director  of  Art 
Instruction. 
Gertrude  Roberts,  Associate  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 
F.  O.  Sylvester,  Assistant  Professor  Drajring  and  Painting. 

The  Manual  Training  Instruction  is  given  in  connection  "witli  tli« 
High  School  and  is  a  part  of  its  course.     Some  of  the  catalogues 
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have  contained  Ulnstrations  of  the  Manual  Training  and  Wood 
Carving  rooms,  which  will  be  given  here  if  the  plates  can  be  obtained 
for  nse  in  this  Report.     They  are  well  and  fully  equipped. 

TULANE  mon  SCHOOL. 

Three  years  are  aUotted  to  the  academic  life  of  the  High  School,  which  should  fit 
the  pajnl  for  the  Ck>ll^^,  or  for  an  ordinary  practical  business  career.  Throughout 
the  High  School  the  attempt  will  be  made  toward  a  normal  adjustment  of  that  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral  training  which  is  so  much  praised  and  so  little  practised. 
The  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  muscles  are  trained  by  handwork  in  wood,  which  is  now 
admitted  to  be  the  true  basis  of  the  best  mechanical  education,  and  is  claimed  to 
confer  so  many  other  benefits.  We  recognize  in  it  a  most  useful  adjunct  in  all 
efforts  for  a  harmonious  human  evolution,  and  that  it  has  its  place  in  all  thoroughly 
oodrdinated  schemes  of  education. 

The  purpose  throughout  is  training ;  the  means  employed  are  those  branches  best 
adapted  to  considerable  bodies  of  students.  But  we  do  not  expect  or  desire  manual 
training  to  supersede,  or  to  be  substituted  for,  other  well  established  courses  of 
training  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  wise  and  conservatiTe  men.  Our  motto 
IB,  "  Evolution,  not  Revolution." 

Hence  the  Manual  Training  School  is  not  a  separate  department  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity-,  but  the  laboratory  in  wood  and  iron,  where  instruction  and  practice  render 
the  student  quick,  observant  and  accurate  with  the  eye,  ready,  skilful  and  exact 
with  the  hand,  and  able  to  think  in  things  as  well  as  about  them,  and  to  execute  as 
well  as  to  describe. 

In  this  physical  and  mechanical  training,  drawing  is  considered  fundamental,  and 
enters  into  every  course.  All  students  who  enter  the  High  School  leam  to  draw  as 
a  matter  of  general  instruction,  while  those  who  propose  to  follow  a  mechanical 
or  engineering  career  must  necessarily  study  with  reference  to  its  practical  appli- 
catioo— carry  it  to  its  last  results  in  the  applied  arts. 
Pfenmanship  and  Accounts  are  also  taught  aa  practical  studies. 
Another  branch  of  knowledge  which  every  student  is  taught  is  Physiology  and 
Hjgiene.  It  is  taught  by  lectures  especially  adapted  to  the  age  and  advancement 
of  young  students,  and  by  examination  on  suitable  text-books,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  instruction  will  result  in  incalculable  good. 

Instruction  in  the  High  School  is  given  in  two  parallel  and  equivalent  courses  of 
study,  to-wit:  Ist,  Classical;  2d,  Literary  and  Scientific. 

The  studies  to  be  pursued  in  each  course  are  contained  in  the  schedule  hereto 
annexed. 

The  High  School  proposes  to  give  an  education  which  shall  be  exact  and  thor- 
ough, and  shall  fit  the  pupil  for  a  further  College  Course,  or  for  an  entry  on  the 
s^iprenticeship  of  a  practical  career. 

There  are  three  classes,  which  are  termed  Preparatory,  Intermediate,  and  Sub- 
Fredunaju  To  enter  the  High  School  there  is  required  a  good  elementary  educa- 
tion in  Beading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  including  percentage  and  its  applications, 
with  the  ordinary  school  knowledge  of  Geography  and  EQstory,  and  the  elementary 
principles  of  English  Grammar. 

In  the  Preparatory  Class  aU  the  students  have  the  same  studies,  which  diverge 
^^txQy  in  the  Intermediate  Class,  where  French  is  substituted  for  Greek,  as  will  be 
observed  by  referring  to  the  Schedule  of  Courses  of  Studies.  But  in  both  the  courses, 
txeept  in  the  Preparatory  Class,  English  and  two  other  languages.  Mathematics, 
■me  elementary  Natural  Science,  Drawing  and  Wood-Working  are  required. 

More  th^n  three  hours  are  given  to  recitations,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  to  Manual 
^^snuqg  or  Dmwingf  daily,  except  Saturdays.    Studies  will  be  carried  on  in  study 
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rooms  under  the  sapervisioii  of  competent  instractoro.  The  ezerdBOB  open  at  9 
a.  m.  and  close  at  4  p.  m. 

No  student  can  enter  any  class,  or  pass  to  a  higher  one,  without  bemg  fully  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  without  evincing  this  preparation  by  a  satisfactory  examination. 

The  student  who  finishes  either  one  of  the  regular  courses  of  the  High  School 
will  be  entitled  to  a  Diploma;  and,  if  he  has  attained  superior  excellence,  he  will 
be  granted  a  Diploma  with  Distinction. 

The  High  School  Faculty  includes  several  of  tlie  Professors  of  the  College,  who 
are  thus  able  to  prosecute  a  continuous  course  of  instruction  in  the  branches  with 
which  they  are  most  familiar  and  to  secure  the  best  prepazation  for  higher  work. 

The  other  courses  are  similar  to  those  in  the  best  High  Schools. 
The  following  extracts  contain  all  that  is  said  in  this  catalogue  of 
the  courses  in  Manual  Training  and  Drawing: 

MANUAL  TBAININa. 

As  Mftniml  Training  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  intellectual  cultivation, 
a  considerable  amount  of  practice  in  wood- working  is  required  even  in  the  Classical 
Course  of  the  High  School.  The  work  proceeds  step  by  step  from  the  easier  to  the 
more  difficult  operations,  and  is  calculated  to  impart  a  fair  degree  of  skill  and  a 
general  practical  knowledge  of  tools,  materials,  methods,  and  principles,  rather 
than  that  nicety  of  execution  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  long,  time-consuming 
practice  within  a  limited  range. 

The  exercises  are  selected  with  reference  to  healthy  muscular  development,  and 
by  a  suitable  alternation  of  shop-work  with  classroom  studies,  the  pupil  is  enabled 
to  make  more  real  progress  in  intellectual  growth  within  the  school  years  than  can 
be  gained  by  fatiguing  devotion  to  study  alone.  The  interest  of  the  student  is 
stimulated  by  keeping  in  view  utility  or  beauty  in  the  objects  constructed.  The 
workshop  manipulations  constitute  an  excellent  preparation  for  subsequent  labo- 
ratory practice  of  all  kinds.  And,  should  the  student  be  obliged  to  terminate  his 
training  with  a  high  school  course,  the  manual  traimng  will  be  of  great  advantage 
in  fitting  him  for  his  life-work  in  whatever  occupation  he  may  engage.  ESducation 
in  which  the  manual  element  has  a  share  is  particularly  suitable  for  those  who  are 
to  assist  in  developing  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  is  considered  as  a  language  or  mode  of  expressing  ideas,  and,  therefore, 
not  less  important  than  linguistic  study,  on  account  of  its  disciplinary  as  well  as  its 
direct  practical  value.    High  School  pupils  are  taught  more  or  less  of  free  hand  or 
mechanical  drawing  and  design,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  two  courses.    While 
the  artistic  side  is  not  altogether  neglected,  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  in- 
dustrial aspects  of  the  subject.    The  exercises  consist  mostly  in  drawing  directly 
from  the  objects,  while  the  pupil  is  also  instructed  in  the  various  auxiliary  geo- 
metrical problems  and  the  conventional  devices  which  facilitate  clear  expression. 
The  student  is  expected  to  observe  constantly  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  mode 
of  its  representation  and  to  become  self -directing  without  wasting  time  in  copying 
the  delineations  of  others.    As  the  work  advances  the  imagination  is  cultivated  by 
the  consideration  of  projections  and  shadows,  and  by  drawing  ideal  sections,  by 
sketching  from  memory,  and  by  making  original  designs. 

For  the  mechanical  drawing  each  one  must  provide  himself  with  a  set  of  draw- 
ing  instruments  and  other  materials. 
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Adiley  D.  Hurt,  A.M.,  HeadJtfastor  of  High  School  and  Profeasor  of  Latin. 

John  JL  Oidway ,  A.  M. ,  Director  of  Manual  Training  School. 

Lyman  C.  Beed.  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English. 

John  R.  Ficklen,B.  Let.,  Professor  of  History. 

William  Woodward,  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Qeoige  Gessner,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

J.  W.  Pearce,  A.  IL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Mathematics. 

Edward  Deasommes,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

D.  R.  Bachanan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Book  Keeping  and  Penmanship. 

Henry  E.  Chambers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences. 

Allison  Owen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Julius  Forbes,  Listructor  in  Wood- Working. 

Henry  Forbes,  Instructor  in  Wood- Working. 

It  is  in  the  Free  Drawing  School  that  the  Tnlane  University,  of 
Louisiana,  falls  into  line  with  those  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
North  already  recorded  in  this  volume,  and  ranks,  in  its  usefulness 
to  the  community,  with  Cooper  Union,  the  Pratt  Institute,  Drexel 
Institute,  and  the  Maryland  Institute,  as  well  as  with  the  several 
City  "  Mechanics  Institutes ; "  thereby  proving  itself  to  be,  in  fact,  a 
"  Peoples  University." 

FREE  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 
COBPS  OF  Teachers,  1891-1892. 

IVofeasor  Wm.  Woodward.  Assistant  Professor  Allison  Owen.  Instructor  Wm. 
G.Trimble. 

Tbe  Free  Drawing  School  of  Tolane  University  has  now  completed  the  seventh 
year  of  its  -work.  It  is  believed  that  its  saocess  has  justified  its  establishment. 
While  it  has  been  somewhat  apart  from  the  strict  line  of  University  work,  the  imme- 
diate benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  the  general  public  in  the  elevation  of  popular 
intdligence,  and  in  the  special  training  of  individuals  in  both  practical  and  sesthetic 
matters,  in  industrial  drawing  and  the  fine  arts,  can  not  be  overlooked.  Nearly 
four  tiiODsand  students  appear  upon  its  rolls,  and,  allowing  for  double  counting 
more  than  2500  different  persons  have  received  gratuitous  instruction  in  these 
classes.  So  far  no  one  has  been  denied  admission  to  the  classes  who  came  within 
tbe  definition  of  bread-winner,  and  indeed  the  only  restriction  placed  upon  entrance 
has  been  immaturity  in  age,  or  incompatible  duties.  In  addition  to  the  fundamental 
instruction  in  Drawing,  higher  grades  of  work  have  been  pursued  in  Mechanical 
and  Architectural  Drawing,  Drawing  from  Nature,  Free  Hand  Drawing,  Drawing 
from  Oaats  and  Design. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Classes  for  1891-92 : 

SATURDAT  CLAfiSBS  FOB  WOMEN. 

Drawings,  Advanced  Perspective 18 

Drawings,  Elementary  Perspective 51 

Drawing,  Elementary   6 

Drawing,  Advanced 8 

AicfaitectizzBl  Drawing 8 

nmaga 7 

Historic  Ornament 28 

18 

IS 
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EVKNINa  OLAfiS  FOB  MEN. 

Sketch 4 

Free  Hand,  Senior 2 

Free  Hand,  Junior 8 

Free  Hand,  Elementary 21 

Mechanical,  Junior 5 

Mechanical,  Elementary 48 

Architectural  Drawing,  Junior  12,  Senior  4 16 

Preparatory  Class,  Men 61 

Preparatory  Class,  Boys 45 

210 

Total  admission  for  session  1891-92 888 

Total  admission  for  seven  annual  sessions 8887 

Total  number  of  students  finishing  their  classes 1380 

For  the  session  of  1891-92,  ninety  certificates  have  been  issued,  as  follows :  Dis- 
tinguished 86,  Meritorious  48,  Satisfactory  6.  No  certificates  are  issued  for  work 
done  in  the  Preparatory  classes. 

The  Free  Drawing  School  will  hold  its  next  session  at  the  Tulane  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  from  Saturday,  October  29,  1892,  till  May  18,  1898,  four  nights  in  the 
week  and  on  Saturdays.  There  are  night  classes  for  men  and  youths,  employed 
during  the  day  with  their  regular  work,  trades  or  business.  Each  of  these  classes 
will  meet  two  evenings  in  the  week  and  will  be  occupied  from  7:80  to  9  o^clock 
p.  M. 

Beginners  enter  the  Preparatory  Class,  in  which  both  free  hand  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  taught.  Having  completed  the  work  of  this  class,  the  students  may 
choose  between  the  Free  Hand  and  Mechamcal  Drawing  courses,  or  may  attend 
both. 

THE  MECHANICAL  COURSE 

is  intended  to  aid  mechanics  who  are  striving  to  improve  in  their  work.  It  has 
three  classes.  Elementary,  Junior,  and  Senior.  Students  of  those  classes  have 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  benefits  of  their  instruction,  as  evinced  in  larger  views, 
better  wages,  and  new  avenues  to  employment. 

Students  who  have  finished  the  Elementary  Mechanical  Class  in  Drawing  may- 
enter  the  Architectural  Course,  which  embraces  two  years.  Junior  and  Senior. 

Some  of  the  students  of  these  classes  have  obtained  remunerative  positions  as 
draughtsmen  or  as  teachers  in  good  institutions,  the  result  of  their  success  in  these 
classes. 

FREE  HAND  OOUBSE. 

This  course  has  three  classes.  Elementary,  Junior,  and  Senior.  Students  *^ho 
have  completed  the  Preparatory  may  enter  the  Elementary  Free  Hand  Class,  it 
they  so  select.  In  this  course  the  elements  of  perspective  and  shading,  practice 
from  casts  and  natural  objects,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure  are  studied, 
and  much  attention  is  given  to  the  careful  study  of  form  in  general  and  the  human 
form  in  particular.    The  history  of  the  leading  styles  of  ornament  is  also  pursued. 

This  course  thus  prepares  students  for  iUustrators  and  designers,  and  lays  a  foun- 
dation for  future  art  studies.  A  thesis  on  the  History  of  Architecture  and  Oma^ 
ment  is  required  in  the  Junior  Year,  and  one  on  the  History  of  Sculpture  aii<l 
F&inting  in  the  Senior  Year. 

The  Senior  Free  Hand  Class  devotes  its  attention  mainly  to  the  analysis  of  tlxe 
hvmaxi  form.    Modeling  the  various  parts  in  clay  is  also  employed  as  a  valuable 
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aid  for  the  artist  or  figure  designer,  and  as  tending  to  develop  a  latent  taste  for 
aculptore. 

SATURDAY  CLASSES. 

These  classes  have  been  largely  attended  by  both  women  and  men,,  chiefly  by 
women.  They  were  at  first  intended  principally  to  aid  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  but  their  scope  has  been  enlarged,  and  they  now  lead  both  to  the  Fine  Arts 
and  the  practical  uses  of  the  Industrial  Arts. 

It  is  intended  in  these  classes  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  both  the  Fine  and  In- 
dustrial Arts,  by  correct  instruction  and  practice  in  Drawing  and  the  immediate 
cognate  arts  resting  on  Design,  Ck)lor,  and  Ornament. 

Students  may  enter  the  Elementary  Perspective,  Elementary  Design,  Elementary 
Mechanical  Classes,  or  may  attend  two  of  these  classes  if  they  desire. 

A  two  years*  course  is  offered  in  any  of  the  above  classes.  The  advanced,  or 
second  year,  classes,  continue  the  studies  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  class. 

The  following  is  the  Report  embodying  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  organization  of  the  University,  to  which  reference  is  made  on 
page  767.  It  was  at  first  designed  to  give  in  this  account  of  Tnlane 
illustrations  of  the  several  buildings  of  the  University,  but,  in  view 
of  the  proposed  architectural  reorganization  of  the  Institution,  it  is 
not  thought  expedient. 

REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  THE  TULANE  EDU- 
CATIONAL FUND.* 

The  Conmiittee  on  Education,  to  which  was  referred  the  conmimiication  of  the 
late  lamented  President,  Hon.  R.  L.  Gibson,  on  the  subject  of  reorganization  of  the 
UniTersity,  has  the  honor  to  report  that  it  approves  the  wisdom  of  the  general  plan 
recommended  by  our  late  President,  and  advises  that  it  should  be  accepted  as  mark- 
ing out  the  lines  along  which  the  future  development  of  the  University  should  be 
conducted;  but  considers  that  some  of  the  details  of  organization  suggested  by  him 
anf  too  complex  and  elaborate  to  be  adapted  to  the  present  means  and  strength  of 
the  University,  and  that  a  simpler  organization  would  operate  better  for  the  pres- 
ent, leaving  the  more  complex  details  to  be  developed  with  the  growth  of  the  insti- 
tutiosi  and  under  the  light  of  experience. 

The  committee,  however,  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  Resolutions 
which  embody  the  dominant  principles  of  President  Gibson's  plan. 

1.  The  Constitutional  contract  between  the  State  and  this  Board  of  Administra- 
tors emphasizes,  as  its  main  purpose  and  object,  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  **  create 
and  develop  a  great  University  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans;"  and  in  accordance 
therewith,  as  well  as  with,  the  known  wishes  of  Paul  Tulane,  this  Board  now  recog- 
nizes and  announces  the  creation  and  development  of  such  an  University  as  the 
proper  field  and  object  of  its  future  action. 

THE  mOH  SCHOOL  TO  BE  DISCONTINUED. 

2.  Qrammar  school  instruction  is  not  embraced  within  the  functions  of  an  Uni- 
tenitj,  and  the  Tulane  High  School,  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  rendered  necessary 
and  inTalnable  service,  should  now  be  discontinued,  and,  accordingly,  the  Board 
aamcmiioeB  that  the  same  will  be  discontinued  after  the  end  of  the  next  ensuing 

*Tnlane  University  of  Louisiana.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  tiie  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund. 
hamary  9, 2^08.    New  Orleans:  L.  Graham  &  Son,  44  and  46  Baronne  Street.   1898. 
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session  thereof  terminatiTig  in  June,  1894.  After  the  present  session  no  stodentB 
will  be  admitted  below  the  Intermediate  grade.  Scholarships  thereafter  giauted 
under  the  law  or  by  this  Board  will  not  entitle  the  holders  to  admission  below  Uie 
Intermediate  grade.  Provision  should  be  made  to  complete  the  High  School  instruo 
tion  of  all  students  on  the  rolls  in  June,  1894,  who  shall  then  have  suooessfolly 
passed  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Sub-Freshman  ClaB». 

8.  In  the  meantime,  the  President  of  the  University  is  requested  to  devote  his 
attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  means  to  secure  the  establishment  of  Gram- 
mar Schools,  Public  and  Private,  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  State,  having 
competent  teachers  and  a  uniform  course  of  studies,  selected  and  adapted  to  pre- 
pare students  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  the  University;  and  to  formulate  and 
recommend  to  the  Board  such  plan  for  encouraging  such  Grammar  Schools  as,  after 
examination,  he  concludes  will  be  most  effective. 

THE  COLLEOBS  OF  THE  UmYEBSITY. 

4.  The  University  shall  comprise  the  following  Colleges,  viz.:  1st,  a  CoQege  of 
Medicine;  2d,  a  College  of  Law;  8d,  a  College  for  the  higher  education  of  women; 
4th,  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  5th,  a  College  of  Technology;  and  such  other 
colleges  as  may  hereafter  be  established.  The  first  three  Colleges  above  named 
shall  consist  of  the  existing  Medical  Department,  the  Law  Department  and  the  H. 
Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College;  and,  while  the  Board  reserves  their  existing 
organizations  as  subjects  for  future  consideration  and  action,  it  is  not  deemed  advis- 
able, for  the  present,  to  interfere  with  them. 

5.  The  present  system  of  instruction  and  organization  of  Tulane  College  shall 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  session  of  1898-94,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
may  be  deemed  proper  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  transition  to  the  system  provided 
in  the  following  resolutions. 

THE  PROPOSED  UNDERGRADUATE  OOLLEQBS. 

6.  There  shall  be  established,  to  take  effect  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  1894-95,  two  distinct  colleges,  viz. :  1st.  A  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  devoted 
specially  to  training  in  the  studies  appropriate  to  a  liberal  education  and  generally 
embraced  within  the  Classical,  Literary  and  Scientific  courses  now  in  force  in  Tu- 
lane College.  2d.  A  College  of  Technology  devoted  specially  to  training  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  Mechanical  and  other  Arts,  and,  generally,  in  the 
studies  now  embraced  within  the  existing  Engineering  course,  and  in  others  sim- 
ilar and  cognate.  Each  of  these  colleges  shall  have  a  separate  faculty  and  organi- 
zation, and  shall  pursue  coiurses  of  study  to  be  prescribed  by  the  combined  Faculty 
of  the  two  Colleges  and  the  University  Faculty  proper.  Until  otherwise  ordained 
the  President  of  the  University  shall  be,  ex  offldOy  a  member  and  the  President  of 
the  Faculty  of  each  of  said  colleges.  The  same  person  may  be  a  member  of  each 
Faculty,  and  the  students  of  both  Colleges  may  be  grouped  in  common  classes  for 
instruction  required  in  both  courses,  but,  as  rapidly  as  means  adndt  and  number 
of  students  requires,  the  distinctness  of  the  two  Colleges  shall  be  progressively 
increased. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY. 

7.  There  shall  be  also  a  University  Faculty  proper,  over  whioh  the  President  of 
the  University  shall  preside,  composed  of  members,  who  may  also  beloiig  to  the 
College  Faculties,  engaged  in  postgraduate  instruction  which  shall  furnish  instruc- 
tion to  graduates  of  the  Colleges  and  of  other  institutionf^  of  like  grade,  in  advanced 
courses  to  be  prescribed  by  said  University  Faculty. 
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8.  StefiB  Bhall  be  at  once  taken  to  provide  neoessary  and  proper  buildings  and 
improvementB  on  the  gionnds  opposite  Audubon  Park,  to  which  the  Academical 
deparbnents  of  the  University  should  remove  as  soon  as  completed  and  not  later 
tiian  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1894-95. 

9.  Gonflidering  the  changes  now  made  in  the  University  organization,  it  is  deemed 
advisable  that,  instead  of  the  single  building  heretofore  proposed,  two  separate 
bnildingB  or  groups  of  buildings  should  be  erected,  one  for  each  of  the  two  Colleges 
above  referred  to,  in  which,  for  the  present.  University  instruction  may  also  be 
given — ^reserving  for  future  consideration  the  erection  of  such  central  University 
bnildingB  and  others  which  may  be  required. 

Other  minor  buildings  for  laboratories,  and  other  purposes,  may  be  immediately 
required. 

lliis  whole  matter,  with  all  its  co-ordinates,  is  referred  to  the  Special  Committee 
on  Building  and  Grounds  already  constituted,  who  are  requested,  in  co-operation 
with  the  President  of  the  University  and  such  Committee  of  the  Faculty  as  he  may 
adect,  to  fonnulate  a  general  scheme  for  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds  and  the 
location  of  buildings,  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  present  and  future  require- 
ments, and  also  to  recommend  the  kind,  style,  size  and  accommodations  required 
for  the  buildings  to  be  immediately  erected,  which,  when  approved  by  the  Board, 
may  fqmish  a  guide  and  basis  for  further  action. 

10.  The  Real  Estate  Gonmiittee,  in  view  of  the  prospective  vacation  of  the  grounds 
now  occopied  by  the  University,  is  requested  to  give  its  constant  consideration  to 
the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  same,  or  of  improving  it  for  renting  purposes, 
keqnng  in  mind  the  necessity  of  reserving  proper  accommodations  for  the  Law 
Departznent,  and  perhaps  for  other  University  purposes  requiring  a  central  location. 

Beq>ectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  E.  Fenneb, 
Chairman  Education  Committee, 
New  Oblkans,  January  9, 1898. 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Board  of  ADMiinsTBATOBS,  1892-98.* 

Randall  Lee  Gibson  (U.  S.  Senator),  President. 

Charles  Erasmus  Fenner,  Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  First 
Vice  President, 
James  McGonneU,  Second  Vice  President, 


Tobias  Gibson  Richardson,  M.  D. 
Edward  Douglas  White  (U.  S.  Senator). 
£4gar  Howard  Farrar. 
Benjamin  M.  Palmer,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Sanmiel  Horton  Kennedy. 
Waltrar  Robinson  Staufler. 
Eostis. 


Henry  Ginder. 

John  Tinmions  Hardie. 

Robert  Miller  Walmsley. 

Joseph  C.  Morris. 

George  Quintard  Whitney. 

Leonard  Matthews  Finley. 

John  B.  Levert. 


The  decease,  during  the  academical  year,  of  both  General  Gibson,  the  President, 
Dr.  Bichazdson,  a  member,  made  necessary  certain  changes  in  the  organization 
«f  the  Board.  Justice  Fenner,  was  made  President;  Mr.  McConnell,  First  Vice 
Freadent ;  and  U.  S.  Senator  White,  Second  Vice  President.  Messrs.  Warren  S. 
^Ufaam,  and  Walter  C.  Flower,  were  chosen  as  the  new  members  of  the  Board. 
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EZ-OFFIGIO. 


Hon.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  Govemor  of 

Loiiifliana. 
Hon.  John  Fitzpatrick,  Mayor  of  New 

Orleans. 


Hon.  A.  D.  lAfargue,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Education. 


OFFIOEB& 


Wm.  Preston  Johnston,  LL.D. ,  President 

of  the  University, 
Wm.  O.  Rogers,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  the 

University, 


Joseph  A.  Hincks,  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary of  Board, 
Charles  G.  Gill,  Ph.  D.,  Librarian. 
Richard  K.  Bruff ,  Assistant  Secretary. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Tbe  two  schools  grouped  with  the  Art  Schools  of,  and,  in  1884,  under  the  general 
Bop&iwon  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York 
(^.— Tbe  Apprentice  School,  for  Masons  and  Plumbers,  founded  by  Col.  Auch- 
nnity.— The  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics,  founded  in 
1880,  by  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association.— Report  on  the  School  made 
by  the  Committee  to  the  Convention  in  New  Haven,  in  October,  1888. — ^The  Cha- 
tsaqoa  plan  of  teaching  by  correspondence,  then  adopted. — ^The  plan  announced 
and  explained  by  circular  of  the  conmiittee  in  November,  1888. — ^Prospectus  of 
School  for  its  fourth  year. — Conditions  of  award  of  Diplomas  and  of  the  Grand 
Prize  of  a  residence  for  study  in  Paris. — The  School  removes  to  the  rooms  in  the 
baildiiig  of  the  Yoimg  Men's  Institute,  222  Bowery,  New  York.— Prospectus  for 
1883-91— The  Educational  discussion  at  the  National  Convention  at  New  Haven, 
Connectieut,  in  1883.— Able  report  by  the  Committee  on  Technical  Education. — 
Discussion  on  the  training  given  in  public  schools. 

Ths  Teghnicaij  Schools  of  Ths  Mstbopolitan  Museum  of 

Art. 

As  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  Chapter  VIII,  the  only 
schools  of  this  class  existing  in  1884,  were  those  at  that  time  occu- 
pying a  part  of  the  rooms  used  for  the  Art  Schools  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  were  known  as  the  Technical  Schools 
of  the  Metroix>litan  Museum,  and  the  Technical  Schools  for  Car- 
nage Draftsmen  and  Mechanics.  The  Art  Schools  of  the  Museum 
were  then  under  the  special  direction  of  Professors  Goodyear  and 
Stimson.  The  latter,  an  enthusiastic  artist  and  art  teacher,  who 
thoroughly  believes  in  the  application  of  art  to  industries,  shortly 
after,  having  resigned  his  position  in  the  schools  of  the  Museum, 
opened  the  still  flourishing  "Institute  for  Art  Artisans"  where  art 
ideals  are  cherished. 

The  practical  "Trade  Schools,"  for  the  teaching  of  brick  laying 
and  plumbing,  founded  by  the  efforts  of  the  late  Colonel  Auchmuty, 
whose  recent  decease  is  mourned  by  all,  were  at  that  time  housed  in 
the  same  building  and  were,  also,  included  under  the  general  term  of 
the  Technical  Schools  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  These 
Schools,  opened  for  the  training  in  these  practical  tra<ies  of  American 
IjovB.  shut  out  from  other  opportunities  to  learn  trades,  through  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  Labor  Organizations,  were  "Apprentice 
schools,*'  pure  and  simple,  and  as  they  dealt  mostlywith  the  mechani- 
cal work  of  the  maeon^  and  the  plumber,  and  very  little,  if  at  all, 
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with  instruction  in  drawing,  or  in  any  applications  of  art,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  category  of  this  Report. 

The  experiment  of  Colonel  Auchmuty  was  directed  to  meet  a  cry- 
ing need.  To  admit  without  restriction,  foreigners  skilled  in  trades, 
to  our  industries;  while  suffering  our  own  children  ^  be  shut  out, 
by  the  organizations  open  to  these  very  foreigners,  from  any  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  such  skill,  would  seem  an  incredible  folly;  were  it 
not  that  it  exists.  Col.  Auchmuty  has  here  furnished  one  solution 
of  the  problem  for  American  communities. 

These  schools  are  commended  to  the  examination  of  all  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  American  industries,  and  in  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ican boys.  Whether  our  towns  and  cities,  shall  contribute  "hood- 
lums," or  "  artisans,"  to  the  body  politic,  is  a  vital  question.  The 
introduction  of  Drawing,  and  Manual  Training,  in  public  schools,  are 
elementary  steps  towards  its  solution.  Special  Technical  Trade 
Schools,  supplementary  to  our  present  system  of  public  schools,  and 
supported  by  private  effort,  or  by  the  public,  are  in  logical  sequence. 

The  schools  of  bricklaying  and  plumbing,  which  are  still  in  active 
operation,  were  removed  after  a  year  or  two,  from  their  connection 
with  the  Museum  schools  and  established  in  their  own  premises. 

Technical  School  Fob  Cabbiagb  Draftsmen  And  Mechanics, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  school  established  by  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Asso- 
ciation, is  held  by  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  connection  with  the  Schools  of  that  Museum,  at  present, 
(1884,)  occupying  the  premises  No.  214  East  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
New  York  City.  It  is  a  special  department  of  the  schools  and  is 
in  charge  of  a  committee  on  technical  education  appointed  by  the 
Carriage  Builders'  Association  and  acting  in  concert  with  the  Mu- 
seum Trustees. 

This  committee,  consisting  of  seven  members,  was  first  appointed 
at  the  annual  convention  held  in  Chicago,  in  1880,  at  which  time  a 
fund  of  several  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  for  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  such  a  school.  The  members  of  this  committee 
were  appointed  for  the  term  of  three  years.  At  New  Haven,  in 
1883,  the  convention,  after  receiving  and  discussing  the  report  of 
this  committee,  reappointed  them  for  another  term  of  three  years, 
and  contributed  a  sufficient  fund  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the 
School  for  that  time. 

The  class  was  first  begun  in  the  winter  of  1880-'81,  it  opened  with 
21  pupils,  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  16. 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  committee  just  referred  to, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  school  in  detail,  for  its  third  year, 
and  incidentally  mentions  the  attendance  for  the  year  previous. 
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THE  TlOBIflCAL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  McIiSAB  (President):  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Technicsl  Education 
will  now  be  read  by  Mr.  Honghton. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Carriage^BuOden^  NtUional  Agaoeiaiianr^ 

Qbhtlkmkr  :  It  is  with  pleasure  that  jour  Committee  on  Technical  Education 
report  the  socoessfnl  oontinuaQce  during  the  past  year  of  the  trade  school  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  you,  having  for  its  purpose  the  instruction  of  carriage 
draftsmen  and  mechanics. 

This  school  is  still  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  trade  schods  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York  city,  forming  a  special  department  in  that 
iDstitutioin«  which  department  is  again  subdivided  into  several  classes,  under  the 
instruction  of  teachers  chosen  by  your  conmiittee. 

ItB  progress  since  the  presentation  of  our  last  annual  report  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  f dlowB : 

The  third  term  for  the  season  of  1882-88  opened  on  the  evening  of  October  9th, 
1882,  with  28  pupils  on  the  roll,  as  compared  with  26  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
aesaon;  and  before  the  close  of  the  term,  on  May  25  last,  this  number  was  increased 
to  44,  as  compared  with  49  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  season.  The  pupils  were 
divided  among  the  different  mechanical  departments  as  follows :  29  wood- workers, 
7  blacksmiths,  1  trimmer,  1  painter,  and  6  office  men.  As  to  locality,  their  resi- 
dences were  distributed  as  follows :  New  York  city,  22 ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  6 ;  Long 
Island  C5ty,  N.  Y.,  4 ;  Canada,  2 ;  Newburg,  N.  Y. ,  1 ;  Westchester  Village,  N.  Y. ,  1 ; 
Portland,  Me.,  1 ;  Merrimac,Ma8s.,l ;  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  1 ;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1 ; 
Cleveland,  O. ,  1 ;  Wilmington,  Del. ,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  1. 

Three  sessions  per  week,  namely,  each  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  were 
beld  during  the  period  beginning  October  9, 1882,  and  closing  May  25, 1888,  or  a 
total  of  94  class  nights;  and  the  attendance  averaged  as  follows:  During  October, 
36;  November,  26;  December,  24:  January,  22;  February,  25;  March,  28;  April,  21; 
and  May,  24.  Two  of  the  pupils  were  never  once  absent.  In  view  of  the  stormy 
weather  and  the  long  distances  which  many  of  the  pupils  had  to  come,  we  can  not 
but  think  this  showing  of  the  average  attendance  a  fair  one,  though  we  confidently 
expect  it  will  be  largely  increased  during  the  current  season. 

"  Teachers*  certificates  of  progress  "  were  awarded  to  24  of  the  pupils  above  alluded 
to,  and  cash  prizes  to  the  amount  of  $88  were  distributed  among  those  showing  the 
best  records  as  to  attendance,  progress  in  drawing,  and  correctness  in  written 
examinations. 

BROINNINO  ▲  NSW  SCHOOL  TKAB. 

The  term  for  the  season  of  1888-84  was  duly  opened  on  Monday  evening  of  last 
week  (October  8),  and  it  is  too  early  yet  to  do  more  than  forecast  the  future;  but 
your  committee  have  made  ample  arrangements  for  a  wide  field  of  study,  and  there 
u  every  prospect  that  this  fourth  season  wiU  show  an  increased  number  of  scholars, 
and  give  evidences  of  still  more  decided  progress.  Three  competent  teachers  have 
been  employed  and  are  now  earnestly  engaged  in  the  work,  namely:  Mr.  John  D. 
Gribbon,  instmctor-in-chief ;  Mr.  John  C.  Konrad,  assistant  instructor;  and  Mr.  J. 
Polya,  ^wcial  instructor  in  the  principles  of  the  **  French  rule  "  of  carriage  draft- 
ing and  their  application  to  the  needs  of  body-makers;  and  82  pupils  have  already 
been  enrolled,  against  28  at  the  beginning  of  last  term.  Most  of  these  are  former 
popils  who  will  be  able  to  enter  advanced  classes,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
all  the  classes  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  the  season  fairly  opens  and  the  present  in- 
oeased  facilities  for  instmetion  are  understood  by  the  trade. 

The  coarse  of  pitBniotion--thiB  term,  as  previously— will  depend  somewhat  on 
te  proficiency  and  requirements  of  the  pupils,  who  are  divided  into  three  distinct 
namely,  the  "  introductory  class,**  the  "  class  for  body-makers,*'  and  the 
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«  class  for 'full-size  working  drawings; "  but  the  following  gives  a  general  oatline 
of  the  proposed  studies:  1,  Linear  designing,  including  scale  and  full-size  drawing; 
2,  geometry  applied  to  carriage  construction,  including  the  principles  of  the  "  Frendi 
rule;"  3, . carriage-body  making;  4, construction  of  carriage  gearings;  6,  wheel- 
making;  and  6,  principles  involved  in  the  suspension  of  carriages. 

The  competition  for  the  ''  grand  prize,"  which  will  probably  be  awarded  at  the 
close  of  the  present  term,  promises  to  make  this  season  unusually  interesting,  as 
several  of  the  older  pupils  have  already  expressed  a  determination  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  necessary  examination.  This  '*  grand  prize"  consists  of  a  three 
months*  residence  in  Paris,  and  tuition  during  that  period  in  the  celebrated  Dupont 
School  of  Carriage-Drafting,  aU  expenses  of  such  residence,  tuition  and  traveling 
to  be  defrayed  from  a  fund  specially  raised  for  that  purpose  at  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention in  1881. 

UECrURBS  BY  SPEGIAIISTB. 

During  the  winter  of  1882-88,  as  previously,  the  School  was  addressed  by  six  spe- 
cialists, on  various  practical  subjects  connected  with  carriage  mechanics.  It  is 
proposed  to  continue  the  custom  this  year,  and  notice  is  hereby  given  that  any 
member  of  the  Association  feeling  competent  and  willing  to  give  an  informal  address 
before  the  School,  on  any  technical  subject  connected  with  carriage-building,  will 
confer  a  favor  by  addressing  the  secretary,  stating  subject,  etc.  These  lectures  are 
free  to  pupils,  who  are  expected  to  attend  and  to  make  careful  notes,  as  written 
examinations  generally  follow. 

Regarding  the  arrangements  which  your  committee  have  made  with  the  trustees 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  relative  to  the  rent  of  class-rooms,  lighting, 
heating,  &c.,  that  of  last  season,  as  detailed  in  our  last  annual  rei)ort,  has  been 
renewed  for  the  current  year,  namely  $1,200  in  addition  to  the  fees  received  from 
pupils  (|5  each),  which  sum  also  includes  the  salary  of  the  instructor-in-chief,  while 
the  two  assistant  teachers  are  paid  extra  from  the  school  fund  contributed  by  mem- 
bers of  your  Association. 

Your  school  fund,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  this  com- 
mittee, though  ample  for  present  needs,  requires  to  be  increased  during  the  present 
year,  in  order  that  your  committee  may  not  only  be  unembarrassed  as  to  the  devel- 
opment of  present  plans,  but  may  proceed  with  a  feeling  of  assurance  as  to  the 
future  of  the  School;  and  it  is  hoped  that  contributions  will  be  made  during  the 
present  Convention  sufGlcient  at  least  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  past  year. 

Your  committee  also  desire  to  invite  contributions  to  the  ''technical  library," 
''museum  of  models,"  and  "collection  of  carriage  drawings,"  which  now  form 
important  adjuncts  to  the  working  facilities  of  the  School.  These  coUections,  if 
gradually  augmented  by  the  gifts  of  friends  and  occasional  purchases,  promise  in 
time  to  become  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  pupils,  but  to  the  carriage  trade  at 
large.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  beg  to  suggest  that  any  of  the  models  or  parts  of 
carriages  exhibited  by  members  of  this  Convention  which  the  members  may  feel 
disposed  to  contribute,  will  be  gratefully  received  and  cared  for,  upon  notice  being 
given  to  either  member  of  the  committee,  or  to  Mr.  John  D.  Gribbon,  the  instructor 
of  the  schooL 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Signed  by  the  Committee  on  Technical  Education. 

Jno.  W.  Britton,  Chairman; 

Wilder  H.  Pray,  Treasurer, 

Wm.  D.  Rogers, 

Lowe  Ebcerson, 

Chaunoy  Thomas, 

Wn.  N.  Fttz-GeraIiD, 

Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Secretary. 
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The  reading  of  the  report  was  followed  by  a  statement  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Britton,  who  made  an  appeal  for  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  school  and  stated  further  the  plans  of  the  committee  for 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  school  by  adopting  what  is  known 
as  the  Chautauqua  plan.  The  following  brief  extract  from  this  dis- 
cussion explains  the  plan  proposed,  for  which  special  purpose  the 
chairman  announced  that  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  of 
New  York,  had  already  given  one  thousand  dollars. 

3ir.  Studebakeb:  Under  the  system  as  now  proposed,  there  will  not  be  a  town  or 
city  oi  any  importance  in  the  country  that  will  not  have  many  advantages.  There 
IS  no  carriage  manufacturer  but  needs  a  good  draftsman.  These  can  obtain  instruo- 
tkm  froim  this  school  and  so  improve  themselves. 

Mr.  MgLeab  (President):  If  a  draftsman  wishes  to  obtain  instruction,  he  need 
merely  send  his  drawings  on  to  New  York,  have  them  criticized,  and  returned  to 
him,  continuing  the  matter  just  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  with  the  same  result  as 
if  he  were  present  at  the  school. 

Mr.  BBrrroN :  The  committee  believe  that  what  a  boy  gets  for  nothing  is  not 
appreciated,  and  we  shall  probably  ask  an  annual  subscription — say  $1  for  appren- 
tices, f2  for  journeymen — for  corresponding  members.  We  have  not  Bzed  upon 
that  plan  yet;  but  I  think  that  will  be  the  result.  If  there  is  any  gentleman  here 
who  thinks  that  the  instruction  should  be  free,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 
But  my  experience  is  that  things  that  are  got  for  nothing  are  not  appreciated. 

Mr.  Fttz-Gerald:  I  wish  to  say  a  word.  These  lesson  papers  conmience  with 
those  of  the  primary  class,  working  up  until  the  workman  becomes  a  competent 
draftsman.  These  drawings  that  you  see  here  are  specimens  from  the  primary 
charts  up  to  the  most  elaborate.  We  take  these  lessons  and  distribute  them  to  any 
scholar  whose  employer  may  recommend.  He  can  work  on  these  lessons  and  send 
them  to  us,  and  our  teachers  will  examine  them  and  return  them  with  such  iustruo- 
titHia  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  for  subscriptions,  the  sum  of  $7,210  was 
then  added  to  the  Technical  School  fund,  by  individuals  and  firms ; 
making  a  grand  total  of  present  resources  of  ♦11,458.76  of  which 
1500  is  a  ^'si>ecial  deposit  for  Paris  scholarship." 

The  following  '^official  announcement"  inaugurates  the  new 
Chautauqua  plan  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  oflFer  the  benefits  of  the 
school  to  every  workshop;  and  to  any  citizen  in  the  United  States 
who  may  choose  to  accept  them. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  FOB  OABBIAOE  DBAFT8MEN  AND  MECHANICS. 

No.  214  East  84th-8tbbbt, 

New-York,  Novernber  6, 1888. 

To  the  Carriage  andAceeesory  Trades  of  the  United  States :  Manufacturers,  Jour- 
jieifmen.  Apprentices  and  other  Employes: 

Tbe  <3omniittee  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  on  Technical  Edu- 
cation, in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Association  at  the  Convention  held  in 
X«w-HaTen,  Conn.,  on  the  17th  and  18th  ult.,  hereby  announce  that  arrangements 
have  been  completed  whereby  to  extend  the  benefits  of  instruction  offered  by  the 
Trade  School  in  New-Tork,  to  the  employes  of  all  carriage  builders  and  members 
d  tiie  aooesBory  trades,  at  their  homes,  by  means  of  the  so-called  "  Chautauqua 
SfBtem,"  to  which  your  attention  is  now  invited. 
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This  eystem,  in  the  form  in  which  the  Committee  propose  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs 
of  the  carriage  and  accessory  trades,  consists  in  organizing  classes  of  so-called 
"  Corresponding  Pupils,"  and  in  giving  instruction  to  such  pupils  through  the  mail, 
by  means  of  Lesson  Papers  on  free-hand,  geometrical,  scale  and  working  drawings, 
each  Lesson  Paper  calling  for  certain  responses,  which— either  in  the  form  of  hand 
drawings  or  written  replies— will  afterward  be  examined  and  corrected  by  the  in- 
structor at  the  School.  At  the  same  time,  pupils  will  be  invited  to  ask  questions 
concerning  any  points  in  the  lessons  not  thoroughly  understood,  and  also  Concerning 
any  other  practical  points  connected  with  the  trade ;  and  answers  to  such  questions 
will  be  returned  by  mail.  Written  examinations  will  also  be  introduced  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  to  test  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  pupils ;  and,  at  the  close  of 
each  term,  diplomas  will  be  awarded  to  "Corresponding  Pupils'*  who  seem  to 
deserve  such  recognition. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  perfected  to  put  this  plan  in  operation  within 
the  present  month,  and  the  the  teacher  of  the  School  is  now  engaged  in  preparing 
preliminary  instructions  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  etc.,  together  with 
several  series  of  Lesson  Papers  on  free-hand  drawing  and  geometry  applied  to 
carriage  building,  which  will  be  in  readiness  for  distribution  as  soon  as  classes  can 
be  formed. 

All  employes  of  manufacturers  of  carriages,  wagons  and  sleighs,  or  of  the  trades 
accessory  thereto,  doing  business  within  the  United  States,  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  these  classes  of  "Corresponding  Pupils,*'  the  only  conditions  of  entrance 
being,  first,  a  letter  from  the  employer,  certifying  that  the  applicant  is  a  proper 
person  to  join  the  class ;  and  second,  the  remittance  by  poet-office  money-order  of 
$1.00  for  each  apprentice — or  $2.00  for  journeymen  and  others, — which  sum  will 
cover  all  fees  for  instruction  during  the  present  term,  closing  May  1st,  1884.  Each 
pupil  will  be  expected  to  provide  himself  with  necessary  drawing  instruments, 
paper,  etc.,  and  to  prepay  postage  on  all  conununications  sent  to  the  teacher. 
Works  of  reference  and  text-books  will  be  recommended  to  pupils  who  show  the 
need  of  such  help ;  and,  if  desired,  these,  as  well  as  drawing  instruments,  paper, 
etc.,  will  be  supplied  by  the  teacher  at  cost  price. 

One  or  more  Lesson  Papers  will  be  mailed  to  each  pupil  each  week,  the  series 
being  selected  to  suit  the  needs  of  individuals,  and  aU  further  directions  will  be 
found  printed  thereon.  In  applying  for  membership,  pupils  are  requested  to  inform 
the  teacher  of  any  previous  experience  they  may  have  had  in  drawing  or  mechan- 
ical work,  in  order  that  he  may  assign  them  to  appropriate  classes. 

All  communications  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  D.  Gribbon,  In- 
structor, No.  214  East  84th  street,  New-York ;  and  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
full  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  and  the  name  and  address  of  his  employer. 

Carriage  builders  are  specially  requested  to  use  their  influence  in  urging  any  of 
their  employ^,  showing  a  desire  for  such  instruction,  to  join  the  new  ''Corre- 
sponding Classes"  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  full  course  of  instruction. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  acting  for  the  Conunittee  of  the  Carriage 
Builders'  National  Association  on  Technical  Education. 

Jno.  W.  Bbitton,  Chairman. 
Wilder  H.  P&ay,  Treasurer, 
Wm.  N.  Fitz-Gerald. 
Geo.  W.  W.  HonaHTON,  Secretary, 

P.  S. — Plans  are  projected  for  connecting  the  **  Technical  School  for  Ganiage 
Draftsmen  and  Mechanics,"  with  the  *'  Chautauqua  UniverBity." 
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The  following  prospectus  contains  in  detail  all  information  as  to 
the  management  and  course  of  instruction  of  the  School. — 

FBOSFECTUS.— TEGEOnCAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CARRIAGE   DRAFTSMEN  AND  MECHANICS- 
FOURTH  SEASON:  1888-1884. 

The  doBB  in  Carriage  Drafting  and  Constraction,  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Schools,  Nos.  214  and  316  East  84th-street,  New- 
York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carriage  Builders*  National  Association,  will  open 
for  its  Fourtii  Season  on  Monday,  Oct.  8th,  1883,  and  continue  in  session  from  that 
date  until  May  1st,  1884,  or  ahout  seven  months. 

TEACHERS, 

Three  oompetent  teachers  have  been  engaged,  namely:  Mr.  John  D.  Oribbon, 
iDstractor-in'-Chief ;  Mr.  John  C.  Konrad,  Assistant-Instructor;  and  Mr.  J.  Polya, 
Special  Instructor  in  the  principles  of  the  "  French  Rule  "  of  Carriage  Drafting  and 
their  application  to  the  needs  of  body-makers. 


COURSE  OF  mSTRUCnON. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  proficiency  and  require- 
ments of  the  pupils,  who  will  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  namely:  the 
'Introductory  Class,"  the  "  Class  for  Body-makers,"  and  the  '*  Class  for  Full-size 
Working  Drawings;"  but  the  following  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  proposed 
^dies: 

L  linear  Designing,  including  scale  and  full-size  drawing. 

n.  Geometry  applied  to  Carriage  Construction,  including  the  principles  of  the 
"French  Rule." 

m.  Carriage  Body-making. 

IV.  Construction  of  Carriage  Gearings. 

V.  Wheel-making. 

YL  Principles  involved  in  the  Suspension  of  Carriages. 

FURTHER  ADVANTAGES. 

Further  advantages  are  offered  to  pupils  in  the  free  use  of  the  Technical  Library 
and  Museum  of  Models  ooimected  with  the  School,  and  free  admission  to  the  usual 
ooarse  of  Technical  Lectures. 

a 

TECHNICAL  LECTURES. 

The  daas,  during  each  previous  season,  has  been  addressed  by  several  speciaHsts, 

en  Tarioofl  practical  subjects  coimected  with  Carriage  Mechanics,  and  it  is  proposed 

to  continae  the  custom  this  year.    The  lecture  progranmie  has  not  yet  been  com- 

f^eted,  but  due  notice  thereof  will  be  published  by  circular  and  through  the  trade 

jpuraala.     These  lectures  are  free  to  pupils,  who  are  expected  to  attend  and  make 

csffefnl  notes,  as  written  examinations  will  generally  follow  the  lectures. 

^Ectice  is  hereby  given,  that  any  person  feeling  competent  and  willing  to  give  an 
'Bfomal  address  before  the  School,  on  any  technical  subject  connected  with  Car- 
Qa^  Building,  wiU  confer  a  favor  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  stating  proposed 
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OERTIFICATBB  AND  FBIZR8. 

At  the  close  of  the  seaaon,  "Teachers*  Certificates  of  Merit'*  will  be  given  to 
pupils  passing  a  satisiactoiy  examination,  and  prizes  (hereafter  to  be  announced) 
will  be  awarded  to'specially  deserving  pupils.  Full  particulars  regarding  the  award 
of  "  Diplomas  of  Graduation,'*  and  of  the  *'  Grand  Prize,'*  the  latter  consisting  of  a 
three-months*  residence  in  Paris  and  tuition  in  the  Dupont  School,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Association,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  circular. 

TERMS. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Prospectus  of  the  Technical  Schools  issued  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  contain  full  particulars  regarding 
terms: 

"The Class  in  Carriage  Drafting  and  Construction,  with  special  reference  to 
Artistic  Design  and  Finish,  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carriage  Builders' 
National  Association,  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Carriage  Building,  mechanically 
and  artistically.  Price  of  full  course,  from  Monday,  Oct.  8th,  1838,  to  May  1st, 
1884,  three  nights  each  week,  viz.:  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  from  7.90  to 
10  o*clock,  $5.00.'* 

DBAWING  INSTBUMKNTS. 

There  will  be  no  charges  of  any  kind,  beyond  the  fee  above  named,  excepting  the 
cost  price  of  any  necessary  drawing  instruments  an4  materials  which  the  pupil 
does  not  himself  furnish,  as  named  below. 

Each  draftsman  will  need,  and  can  obtain  at  the  School,  if  preferred,  a  set  of 
drawing  instruments  (costing  from  |8.00  to  (10.00,  according  to  quality),  together 
with  the  foUowing  appliances  (costing  about  $8.00),  namely: 

1  drawing  board,  18x24  in.,  or  24x80  in. 

1  plain  T-square,  24  in.  long. 

1  plain  wood  set  square,  6  in.,  45  degrees. 

1  ditto,  11  in.,  80  degrees. 

1  stick  India  ink. 

6  drawing  pins. 

1  piece  rubber. 

1  piece  ink-eraser. 

1  pencil  No.  4,  Faber  or  Dixon. 

1  pencil  No.  2,  Faber  or  Dixon. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The  CoDunittee  and  Instructors  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  what  they  can  to  assist 
in  procuring  employment,  in  New  York  and  inmiediate  vicinity,  for  pupils  from  8 
distance  who  have  already  had  experience  in  any  branch  of  carriage-making. 

For  further  particulars,  address  or  apply  in  person  to  Mr.  John  D.  Gribbon,  Prin* 
cipal  of  the  Carriage  Class,  either  at  the  School  Building,  Nos.  214  and  316  Eas 
84th  street,  or  at  his  residence.  No.  812  East  87th  st..  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Conunittee,  acting  for  the  Conunittee  of  the  Garriag 
Builders'  National  Association  on  Technical  Education. 

John  W.  Bbitton,  Chaimutn. 
Wilder  H.  Peay,  Treasurer. 
Wm.  N.  Fitz-Gerald. 
Geo.  W.  W.  Houghton,  Secretary, 
J^EW  York,  September  28, 1888. 
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00VDRION8  aOVXBHINa  THX  AWABD  OF  DIPLCXICAB  AND   OF    THS  "  OSAHD  PBIZI 

The  f oUowing  conditioiiB  shall  govern  the  graduation  of  pupils  of  the  Glass  in 
QBiriage  Drafting  and  Construction,  now  under  the  control  of  this  Committee  of 
the  Gsrriage  Builders'  National  Association  on  Technical  Education,  namely : 

Firgi.  No  pupil  wiU  be  entitled  to  receiTe  the  full  "Diploma  of  Ghaduation** 
unta  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Class  for  at  least  two  terms. 

Second,  He  must,  upon  examination,  evince  a  thorough  knowledge  of  geometry 
as  applied  to  carnage  building,  known  as  the  ''French  Rule  of  Drafting,"  show 
facility  in  making  free-hand  drawings,  and  be  able  to  make  scale  and  fuU-eize  work- 
ing drawings  of  carriages,  together  with  cant-boards  for  the  same. 

TkircL  ATeacher's  "  Certificate  of  Progress"  maybe  awarded  to  all  pupils  attend- 
ing the  Class,  whose  ability  and  conduct  deserve  such  recognition,  and  who,  for 
any  satisfactory  reason,  are  prevented  frofii  pursuing  the  full  course  of  instruction. 

Fourth.  The  **  Grand  Prize,"  consisting  of  a  three  months'  residence  in  Paris,  and 
tuition  during  that  period  in  the  school  d  Mr.  Albert  Dupont, — all  expenses  for 
such  residence,  tuition  and  traveling  to  be  defrayed  frotn  a  special  fund  raised  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  at  the  Convention  in 
Cincinnati, — will  be  awarded  to  the  pupil  who  graduates  with  the  highest  honors 
in  the  dass  of  1884,  receiving  the  full  "  Diploma  of  Graduation,"  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  answers  the  following  conditions,  and  complies  with  the  following 
stipulations,  namely : 

Ist.  In  order  to  be  eligible  as  a  competitor  for  the  ''  Grand  Prize,"  the  graduate 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  he  must  be  able  to  read  FVench 
with  facility,  and  to  converse  in  that  language ;  and  he  must  know  the  French 
equivalents  of  English  technical  terms  used  in  carriage  making. 

2d.  During  his  residence  in  Paris,  the  pupil  receiving  th§  "  Grand  Prize  "  will  be 
required  at  stated  periods  to  make  written  reports  to  the  instructor  of  the  class  in 
New-Tork  regarding  his  progress ;  and  he  will  also  be  required  to  attend  the  class 
in  Xew-Tork  during  the  term  following  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  to  act  during 
that  term  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant  instructor,  without  pay,  and  communicate 
to  the  pupils  the  results  of  the  technical  instruction  received  by  him  while  abroad. 

3d.  The  Committee  reserve  the  right  to  postpone  the  award  of  the  "  Grand  Prize  " 
in  case  no  pupil  should,  in  their  judgment,  exhibit  the  necessary  qualifications  at 
the  examination  to  be  held  at  the  dose  of  the  season  of  188&-84 ;  and  the  Conunit- 
tee  also  reserve  the  right  to  consider  the  claims  of  competitors  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  providing  no  contract  of  apprenticeship  acts  as  a  bar. 

By  order  of  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association,  ao- 
oording  to  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  in 
Kew-Tork  on  Dec.  8th,  1881. 

John  W.  Bbitton,  Chairman. 
WiLDKR  H.  Prat,  Treasurer. 
Wm.  N.  Frz-Gebald. 
Gbo.  W.  W.  Houohton,  Secretary. 

The  first  term  of  the  School  ending  December  1,  1883,  showed  an 
attendance  of  36,  with  76  "  corresponding  students."  The  end  of  the 
second  term.  May  31, 1884,  showed  an  attendance  of  39,  and  a  list  of 
1^9  "  corresponding  students,"  which  seems  very  like  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  adoption  of  the  '' Chautauqua 
Plan.'' 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  School  for  1883~'84,  were,  on 
tibe  part  of  the  Metroix)litan  Museimi,  John  Taylor  Johnston,  Pres- 
ident ;  William  L.  Andrews,  Robert  Hoe,  Jr. 
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On  the  part  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  Association,  S.  W.  Pinchot, 
Jno.  W.  Britton,  V.  G.  Stiepevich,  W.  C.  Tuckerman,  S.  W.  Kitson. 
Sub. committee  in  charge,  Robert  Hoe,  Jr.,  W.  C.  Tuckerman. 

THE     SCHOOL     NO     LONGER    UNDER    CARE    OF    THE    METROPOLITAN 

MUSEUM. 

In  the  summer  of  1885,  the  Technical  School,  no  longer  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  removed  to  the  fine  building  of  the 
Young  Mens  Christian  Association,  known  as  the  **  Bowery  Build- 
ing," the  home  of  the  Young  Mens  Institute,  Nos  222  &  224  Bowery, 
New  York  City,  where  it  still  remains.     I  am  indebted  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Hon.  Franklin  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  School,  and  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  An- 
drew F.  Johnson,  tot  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  school 
since  1884,  and  for  the  prospectus  for  the  season  of  1893-1894.    Mr. 
Murphy  states  that  "  The  work  has  gone  on  very  much  as  it  did  in 
Mr.  Britton's  time  and  the  attendance  in  the  school  upon  the  average 
is  about  the  same,  say  thirty,  most  of  whom  are  carriage  mechanics 
in  New  York,  who  attend  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  learning  car- 
riage drawing.     The  corresponding  class  has  always  been  well  main- 
tained.   I  think  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  school  is  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Carriage  Builders  Association  of 
which  Mr.  Britton  Vas  the  Founder."    Mr.  Jno.  W.  Britton,  whose 
ardent  interest  in  the  school  appears  in  the  extract-s  which  follow 
from  the  report  of  the  discussion  during  the  convention  in  New 
Haven  in  1883,  deceased  some  years  since;  and  is  succeeded  in  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  charge  of  the  School, 
by  Mr.  Murphy. 

In  February  1892,  the  Instructor,  Mr.  John  D.  Gribbon,  died. 
Mr.  Gribbon,  had  been  the  Instructor  in  Charge  of  the  School  from  its 
opening  in  1880.  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Johnson,  his  successor  was  a 
member  of  the  first  graduating  class  in  April  1885,  and  the  winner 
of  the  **  Grand  Prize."  The  course  of  instruction  of  the  Evening 
classes  remains  substantially  as  given  in  the  prospectus  for  1883-84. — 
The  following,  from  the  official  announcement  of  the  "  Prospectus: 
thirteenth  season,  1893-94."  gives,  in  detail,  the  course  of  instruction 
for  the  "Corresponding  Classes." 

CoBBESPONDma  Classes.— Manaoi9>  on  the  Chautauqua  System. 

Instructor,  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Johnson. 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  by  correspondence  to  employees  of  carriage-bmlders 
and  members  of  the  accessory  trades,  at  their  homes,  by  means  of  the  so-called 
"Chautauqua  System." 

This  system  consists  in  giving  instruction  to  out-of-town  pupils  through  tihe  mail, 
by  Lesson  Paper,  on  making  free-hand,  geometrical,  scale  and  working  draTvings, 
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each  paper  calling  for  responses  in  the  form  of  hand  drawings  or  written  replies, — 
which  are  afterwards  examined  and  corrected  by  the  instructor,  Mr.  Andrew  F. 
Johnson. 

Three  terms  are  required  in  order  to  complete  the  full  series  of  Ckjrresponding 
Lessons,  which  are  eighty-three  (83)  in  number,  as  follows  : 

First  Series. — Free-hand  drawing.    Lessons,  11. 

Second  Series. — ^The  use  of  mathematical  instruments  and  curves,  the  mode  of 
sketching  a  carriage.    Lessons,  10. 

Third  Series. — Geometry  applied  to  carriage  construction ;  projection  of  points, 
lines,  and  surfaces ;  laying  out  working  draft  of  a  phaeton  body,  and  generation  of 
surfaces  iUnstrated  on  a  phaeton.    Lessons,  8. 

Fourth  Series. — ^Movements  of  triangles  and  lines  in  space ;  rules  applicable  to 
plane  faces  illustrated  on  a  trestle,  a  phaeton  pillar,  a  cabriolet  pillar  and  bottom- 
side  of  a  landau,  showing  the  method  of  finding  the  true  size  and  shape  of  a  pat- 
tern, and  the  bevel  of  shoulders  of  the  Cross-bars.    Lessons,  18. 

Fifth  Series. — On  finding  the  dihedral  angle,  or,  in  workshop  parlance,  finding 
the  bevel  of  the  leg  of  a  trestle,  phaeton  pillar,  cabriolet  pillar,  and  landau  bottom- 
side&    Lessons,  6. 

Sixth  Series. — On  the  choice  and  disposition  of  joints.    Lessons,  8. 

Seventh  Series. — General  dimensions  applicable  to  vehicles,  and  laying  out  work- 
ing drawings  of  a  phaeton  body  and  gearing.    Lessons,  8. 

Eighth  Series. — ^Laying  out  square  and  round-cornered  stick  seats,  and  round- 
paneled  seats ;  generation  of  double  curved  surfaces,  illustrated  by  a  barouche  with 
round  bottomsides,  including  the  study  of  different  forms  of  bodies,  such  as  drop- 
centre  landaus,  and  broughams  with  ogee  turn  under ;  ogee  front  quarter,  bottom- 
sides  of  coaches  and  barouches ;  cheat-line,  and  proporxional  triangle  illustrated  on 
a  Clarence  body  and  on  a  C-pillar  back  quarter.    Lessons,  24. 

Extra  Series. — ^The  draught  of  vehicles  and  division  of  weight,  displacement  of 
centre  of  gravity,  and  objectionable  mode  of  suspension.  Lessons,  4.  Miscellane- 
ous subjects.     New  method  of  determining  the  cheat-line.    Lessons,  1. 

On  the  receipt  of  Tuiton  fee,  all  lesson  papers  for  the  term  will  be  mailed  to  the 
pupil  at  once,  instead  of  one  each  week  as  heretofore,  in  order  that  the  pupil  can  see  to 
what  tiie  lessons  are  tending,  and  any  pupil  who  has  finished  the  study  of  the  full 
term  lessons  will,  by  sending  tuition  fee  for  the  next  term  to  the  Instructor,  re^ 
oeive  the  whole  number  of  lessons  for  that  term. 

This  doss  fffiU  hereafter  be  kept  open  during  the  entire  year,  and  pupils  majt 
join  at  any  time. 

There  are  twenty-nine  lesson  papers  in  first  term ;  twenty-five  lesson  papers  in 
Becond  term ;  and  twenty-nine  lesson  papers  in  third  term. 

Pupils  in  this  class  are  also  invited  to  ask  questions  concerning  practical  pointa 
cQonected  with  the  trade,  and  answers  to  such  questions  will  be  returned  by  maiL 
Written  examinations  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  each  series  of  lessons,  in  order 
to  test  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  pupils ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  diplo* 
Qoa  will  be  awarded  to  those  deserving  such  recognition. 

The  primary  class  will  be  occupied  chiefly  with  the  study  of  free-hand  drawing, 
which  the  Committee  deem  of  foremost  and  vital  importance  to  aU  mechanics ;  the 
""  Intermediate  Class"  and  "Advanced  Class,"  for  the  study  of  carriage  geometry 
»  applied  to  carriage  construction,  popularly  known  as  the  *'  French  Rule." 

All  employees  of  manufacturers  of  carriages,  wagons  and  sleighs,  and  the  trades 
leoeaaocy  thereto,  doing  business  within  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  eligible 
to  memberdiip  in  these  classes  of  *'  Corresponding  Pupils,"  the  only  conditions  of 
€^raDoe  being :  first,  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  employer ;  and  second, 
Ae  lanitteooe  in  advance,  by  post-office  money  order,  of  |1  for  each  apprentice 
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uQder  twenty-one  years  of  age,— or  t2  for  journeymen  and  others— which  will  cover 
all  fees  for  instmction  during  the  first  term. 

ESach  pupil  will  be  expected  to  provide  himself  with  necessary  drawing  instni- 
ments,  paper,  etc. ,  and  to  prepay  postage  on  all  communications  sent  to  the  teacher. 

Works  of  reference  and  text-books  will  be  recommended  to  pupils  who  show  the 
need  of  such  help ;  and,  if  desired,  these,  as  well  as  drawing  instruments,  paiger, 
etc.,  will  be  supplied  at  cost  price  by  the  teacher. 

These  lessons  are  also  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  stair-builders,  ship-buUderB  and 
mechanics  in  general  who  have  to  do  with  the  more  complicated  forms  of  work, 
although  only  persons  employed  in  carriage  building  are  admitted  to  the  claaaes. 

By  order  of  the  School  Committee,  acting  for  the  full  Board  of  School  Trustees 
representing  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association. 

Franklin  Murpht,  Ohaimum. 

W.  W.  OODEN, 

C.  M.  Bbittgn, 

Hbnbt  Morton,  Ph.D. 

K  M.  HoTOHKiBS,  Se&y  and  IVeas. 

There  have  been  ten  '^ graduates"  since  the  first  class  in  1885,  and 
each  of  these  are  said  to  be  filling  responsible  and  well  paying  posi- 
tions or  are  in  business  for  themselves.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  have  attended  the  Evening  Class  since  its  opening  in  1880,  and 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  two  have  joined  the  corresponding  class. 
These  were  from  twenty  nine  States,  two  territories,  and  Mexico,  and 
Canada.  Andrew  F.  Johnson  is  the  Instructor  in  Chief  No.  222 
Bowery  New  York. 

Educational  Discussion  at  Annual  Convention,  1883. 

In  connection  with  the  account  of  the  establishment  and  support 
of  this  technical  school  the  further  action  of  the  Carriage  Builders' 
National  Association,  in  regard  to  questions  of  education,  is  not 
without  interest.     The  public  discussion  in  1883,  by  the  convention 
at  New  Haven,  which  followed  the  reading  of  a  report  upon  "  appren- 
ticeship," embraced  many  of  the  topics  already  considered  in  this 
Report.    As  the  views  of  practical  men,  from  various  sections  of  the 
country,  they  are  full  of  interest  and  of  suggestion; — some  quota- 
tions from  their  remarks  are  here  inserted,  as  bearing  directly  upon 
the  question  of  how  far  the  training  in  the  elementary  public  schools 
can  be  made  to  promote  technical  proficiency  in  the  industrial  arts. 
The  question  of  possible  apprenticeship  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  a  consideration  as  to  what  changes  are  desirable,  or  additions 
feasible,  in  the  present  system  of  public  schools. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  report,  many 
degrees  of  intelligence  were  evinced  as  to  what  is  already  taught  in 
the  schools,  and  as  to  what  it  is  desirable  to  teach  in  order  to  best 
prepare  pupils  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  carriage 
building;  together  with  much  indiscriminate  complaint  of  the  ptLblic 
schools.    Itf^BB  some  of  the  speakers  contended^  the  best  ag^e^  fox 
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boys  to  begin  apprenticeship  to  this  trade  is  that  of  15  years,  it  is 
obyionsly  unreasonable  to  demand  of  the  schools  as  much  of  train- 
ing as  if  the  boys  remained  in  school  till  18  years  of  age, — some  of 
the  speakers  recognized  this,  others  did  not; — ^some  afBrmed  that  in 
some  public  schools,  instancing  them,  good  preparation  for  the 
industrial  arts  was  given  and  argued  that  similar  training  could  be 
giyen  in  all;  others  recognized  that  educational  training  must  be 
carried  on  long  beyond  the  15th  year,  and  urged  provision  for  that 
by  the  employers;  all,  however  much  they  might  differ  as  to  details, 
were  agreed  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  art  of  carriage  building 
in  this  country  from  deteriorating,  was  to  be  attained  by  affording 
to  the  future  workmen  the  means  of  acquiring  superior  mechanical 
and  technical  training. 

RBPOBT  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPBENTICBSHIP. 

The  association,  at  its  previous  annual  meeting,  had  '^  appointed  a 
committee  to  enquire  into  the  present  condition  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  of  the  carriage  trade  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  recommend,  if  possible,  some  plan  which  might  be 
generally  adopted  by  the  carriage  builders  of  the  country."  Mr. 
Jno.  W.  Britton,  of  New  York,  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  D. 
Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  and  Chauncey  Thomas,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  constituted  this  committee.  In  their  long  and  well  written 
report,  the  committee  recite  their  actions  and  comment  at  length 
upon  the  situation.  They  issued  inquiries  to  the  trade  generally 
but  received  few  returns.  In  commenting  on  the  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  a  matter  of  such  real  concern  they  say: 

Tlie  bunder  cxf  medium  and  high  grades  of  carriages  must  be  awaxe  that  this 
indiffereDoe  as  to  where  the  skUled  labor  of  the  future  is  to  come  from,  is  lowering 
the  staituB  and  importance  of  his  trade.  Machinery  will  not  do  all  things  in  the 
prodnction  of  carriages  of  the  higher  grades;  there  is  a  limit  to  its  efficiency  in 
■nj  departments,  and  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  hand  labor  or  machinery 
produces  under  certain  circumstances  the  best  work.  This  remains  an  open  ques- 
tioQ,  not  because  the  weU-constructed  machine  is  less  accurate  than  the  human 
hand  and  eye,  but  because,  as  the  advocates  of  hand  labor  assert,  the  rapidity  of 
the  machine  renders  it  impossible  to  discover  defects  in  timber  and  metals  which 
tfie  €jB  of  the  well-tiained  mechanic  discovers  in  the  careful  and  slower  handling 
of  ttie  material;  hence  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  demand  for  skilled  me- 
ciiaaics  in  the  production  of  all  grades  of  carriages  will  be  continued  for  many 


They  attribute  the  absence  of  antagonisms  between  laborers  and 
employers  in  their  trade,  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  work- 
men.— In  passing,  they  thus  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  old  system  of 
apprenticeehip  known  to  the  law  has  become  obsolete,  though  often, 
the  laws  remain  on  the  statute  books. — 

iatibecGrreBpcHideiioe  elicited  by  our  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  trade,  we  leam 
tet  in  many  of  the  Steitea  the  old  Statutes  governing  the  relations  between  master 
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and  apprentice  still  remain,  but  that  they  have  become  in  the  majority  of  States 
obsolete.  Why  this  is  so,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  have  ceased 
to  have  any  affinity  with  modem  ideas  regarding  the  interference  of  the  State  with 
individual  business  and  private  contract,  and  the  experience  of  your  committee 
prompts  it  to  sympathize  with  this  view  in  the  matter. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  necessity  or  the  success  of  this  method  in  the  early 
days  of  the  nation,  and  under  a  government  notr  wholly  divorced  from  the  tradi- 
tional idea  that  it  must  in  some  way  share  the  parental  authority  with  the  citiaen 
in  its  administration  of  affairs,  it  would  seem  unwise  under  existing  drciunstances 
to  Call  upon  the  State  to  enact  special  laws  to  govern  apprentices;  but  let  them  be 
governed  as  all  other  citizens  are  governed  as  to  their  duties  and  conduct,  and 
leave  them  and  their  employers  to  settle  upon  the  terms  defining  their  mutaal 
relations. 

NEED  FOR  BLBMBNTART  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  OF  BOTS. 

They  then  enter  upon  the  whole  matter  of  the  education  of  boys 
for  trades,  as  follows: 

The  question  of  technical  education  in  preparing  boys  for  the  higher  mechanical 
trades  has  received  a  vast  amount  of  attention  within  the  last  few  years.  Tour 
conunittee  believe,  however,  that  in  the  discussion  which  it  has  produced,  and 
which  seems  to  be  constantly  increasing,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
practical,  and  are  verging  upon  theories  and  schemes  which,  if  not  checked,  will 
lead  to  disaster,  rather  than  success. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  your  committee  believe,  that  there  is  a  real  and  pro- 
nounced want  now  existing  for  a  higher  grade  of  mechanical  education— one  which 
will  afford  opportunities  for  instruction  to  a  large  number  of  boys  who  have  a  spe- 
cial talent  for  the  higher  mechanics,  but  who  without  such  opportunities  would 
enter  into  professions  and  occupations  for  which  they  may  be  totally  unfitted ;  but 
the  country  is  rapidly  supplying  this  want,  and  already  schools  have  been  eetab- 
lished,  and  have  attained  a  degree  of  success  which  warrants  us  in  believing  that 
they  will  increase  as  fast  as  the  needs  of  the  country  demand.  From  these  schools 
the  manufacturer  who  has  to  deal  with  the  higher  sciences  receives  his  manager 
and  specialist,  whose  investigations  and  experiments  enable  him  to  keep  pace  with 
competitors  and  older  countries  with  whom  he  has  to  share  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Beyond  this  brief  mention,  your  committee  believe  that  such  schools  as  have 
been  described  need  not  be  considered  in  discussing  this  question.  A  certain 
amount  of  technical  education  has  become  a  necessity  to  those  who  are  now  in  the 
employ  of 'the  carriage-builder  in  this  country,  and  your  Association  is  now  striving 
in  a  modest  way  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  trade  in  this  direction,  by  giving  sucb 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  their  own  school  in  the  city  of  New  York  as 
will  enable  the  young  and  ambitious  mechanic  and  apprentice  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  his  earlier  education. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CRITICISED. 

Much  of  this  want  in  our  own  country  is  caused  by  the  inefficient  education  of 
the  youth  in  our  public  schools.  These  schools  are  established  and  paid  for  by  tax- 
ation, in  order  that  a  fair  conmion  education  may  be  secured  by  the  poorest  boy  to 
aid  in  making  him  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen.  Since  the  earliest  days  of  our 
(Government,  this  has  been  considered  as  a  duty  of  the  State,  and  much  of  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  the  nation  may  be  credited  to  this  policy;  but  your  oommittee 
have  evidence  that  the  character  of  these  schools  is  constantly  deteriorating,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  where  the  common  enemy,  party  politios,  haa 
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BKpp&d  their  foundations  and  largely  destroyed  their  usefulness.  To-day,  the  boy 
under  the  age  of  15  who  leaves  the  average  common  school  finds  himself  totally 
unprepared  to  enter  upon  a  useful  career.  The  studies  which  would  fit  a  boy  for 
an  iqiprenticeship  in  some  mechanical  trade  have  either  been  ignored  in  the  school 
where  he  has  spent  several  years,  or  they  have  been  pursued  in  a  manner  so  slov- 
enly, and  under  incompetent  or  uninterested  teachers,  that  they  give  him  litUe  or 
no  help  when  he  enters  practical  life. 

CIRCUIAR  LBTTSB  ^DDBBSSED  TO  FUBLEO  SCHOOL  OFFIdALa 

Tour  ezecotive  committee  during  the  x>ast  year  have  had  under  serious  consider* 
aikm  the  question  of  public  education  in  connection  with  the  apprenticeship  ques- 
tion, and  a  special  oonmiittee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  members  of  its  body, 
to  endeavor  to  awaken  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  educators  and  official 
bodies  in  charge  of  public  education.  To  this  end  the  following  circular  was  pre- 
pared, and  a  large  number  of  copies  were  addressed  to  parties  who  should  be  spe- 
daDy  interested  in  the  question. 

To  Officials  and  Official  Bodies  in  the  United  States  having  the  Supervision  of 

Public  Education: 

The  Garriage  Builders'  National  Association  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the 
industry  represented  by  them,  and  of  other  mechanical  industries  of  our  country, 
beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  some  change  in  the  course  of 
stady  in  our  public  schools,  that  will  prepare  those  who  intend  to  become  appren- 
tices in  trades  and  mechanical  pursuits  requiring  a  high  standard  of  taste  and  skilL 

This  association,  having  recently  established  in  New  York  City  a  school  for  the 
advancement  of  technical  knowledge  among  the  apprentices  and  young  mechanics 
of  our  ^^ade,  have  at  the  outset  been  met  with  the  serious  obstacle  that  very  few  of 
the  pupils,  although  they  may  have  attended  the  public  schools  of  this  and  other 
cities,  have  had  any  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  and  geometry  so  necessary 
to  all  who  wish  to  engage  in  the  higher  mechanical  pursuits. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  studies  above  referred  to  are  included  in  the  ordinary 
Bchod  course  of  the  cities  and  towns,  but  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  hoys  intending  to  learn  trades  leave  school  earlier  than  those  intending  to 
follow  the  professions  and  other  pursuits,  and  usually  before  reaching  that  part  of 
the  school  couTBe  in  which  free-hand  drawing  and  geometry  are  taught.  Thus  they 
are  deprived  of  the  very  studies  which  they  specially  need  to  make  them  skilled 
and  intelligent  mechanics. 

Your  attentioxi  is  further  called  to  the  fact  that  the  advance  already  made  in  the 
mechanical  arts  in  this  country  calls  for  a  higher  standard  of  taste  and  skill  than 
heietafore,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  a  still  greater  demand  for  skilled  work- 
men will  arise  Gram  year  to  year  in  order  that  in  our  rapidly  increasing  production 
we  may  sacoeesfully  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  manufacturers 
of  other  countries.  At  present  we  are  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon  artisans 
educated  In  their  trades  abroad  ;  but  the  number  of  this  class  seeking  our  shores 
for  employment  is  lessening  every  year,  and  has  almost  entirely  ceased  in  many 
ol  the  trades  calling  for  the  highest  skill.  The  lack,  too,  of  any  well  established 
apprentioeship  system  in  this  country  jirecludes  any  relief  in  the  near  future  from 

tbataonroe. 

We,  therefore,  deem  it  highly  important  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  the  mechanics 
^  a  syBtem  of  public  school  education  which  shall  earlier  fit  boys  to  enter  into 
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tradea,  iuid  with  some  assurance  that  their  preparatory  studies  are  likely  to  aamBt 
in  making  them  intelligent  and  skilled  workmen. 

(Signed)  William  D.  Rooebs,  Pennsylvania. 

Chauncey  Thomas,  Massachusetts. 

Lows  Emerson,  Ohio. 

W.  N.  Fitz-Oerald,  New  Jersey. 

Wilder  H.  Pray,  New  York. 

Geo.  W.  W.  Houqhton,  New  York. 

John  W.  Britton,  Chairman, 

1581  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Committee  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  on  Technical  Educa- 
tion.   March,  1888. 

•  •  •  Your  conmiittee  adopt  the  views  of  the  executive  committee  as  set  forth 
in  their  circular,  and  reiterate  that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  good 
apprenticeship  system  is  the  inefficient  education,  at  least  in  certain  branches,  of 
the  boys  who  desire  to  become  mechanics.  We  who  take  these  badly-educated  boys 
into  our  workshops  know  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  making  them  useful  and 
skilful  in  their  work.  A  boy  who  enters  a  wood-shop  or  smith-shop  with  a  fair 
amount  of  instruction  in  the  branches  alluded  to  in  the  executive  committee's  cir- 
cular, has  a  decided  advantage  over  one  who  has  been  deprived  of  such  instruction, 
and  is  more  likely  to  become  profitable  to  his  employer  and  to  himself. 

It  is  also  believed  by  your  committee  that  the  complaint  on  the  part  of  employers 
that  apprentices  are  unprofitable,  arises  in  part  from  the  careless  manner  in  which 
they  are  are  selected.  The  selection  of  a  boy  because  of  a  robust  physique  is  too 
often  a  leading  consideration ;  whereas  a  boy  should  be  selected,  for  certain  branches 
at  least,  because  of  his  mental  powers,  and  his  ability  to  learn  and  understand  what 
may  be  considered  the  higher  mechanical  requirements  of  the  trade.  *'Main 
strength"  will  not  accomplish  all  things,  and  the  lad  who  is  able  to  exercise  that 
quality  alone  should  not  be  asked  to  learn  a  trade  in  which  his  mental  powers  as 
well  as  his  muscle  must  be  brought  into  his  work.  There  is  always  a  place  for  a 
boy  who  has  strong  arms  and  an  ill-furnished  head,  but  his  place  is  not  at  the  bench 
of  a  mechanic. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  after  the  employer  has  exercised  his  best  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  an  apprentice  his  part  of  the  work  is  still  incomplete.     How 
many  employers^seriously  consider  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  apprentices  they  have 
taken  into  their  shop?    If  the  boy  is  expected  to  be  industrious  and  faithful  in  his 
work,  is  there  not  a  reciprocal  duty  on  the  part  of  the  master?    Is  it  not  his  duty 
to  make  some  effort  to  put  the  boy  in  the  right  place,  and  to  authorize  some  com^- 
potent  person  to  give  him  the  proper  instruction,  and  to  see  personally  that  this 
duty  is  performed?    The  boy  who  comes  into  the  shop  to  learn  a  trade  and  do  his 
duty,  is  entitled,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  to  a  ''  good  start,"  and  in  addition  to 
that  he  should  have  in  his  progress  a  part  of  the  watchful  care  which  the  employer 
or  his  representative  gives  to  the  general  business.    To  this  should  be  added  some 
encouragement  for  duty  well  performed,  without  which  youths  in  all  stations  of 
life  are  apt  to  lose  interest  in  the  work  before  them." 

In  conclusion  they  make  four  recommendations  as  to  the  kind  of 
mutual  agreements  and  obligations  to  be  entered  into  between 
parent  and  boy,  on  the  one  hand;  and  employers,  on  the  other,  and 
suggest  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  prepare  legal 
blanks,  etc. 
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THE  RBPOBT  DISCUSSED. 

The  Teporty  which  was  evidently  well  received  as  an  able  paper, 
was  then  discussed  at  length;  a  few  extracts  follow. 

Mr.  Britton  on  the  general  subject  of  educating  boys  said,  among 
other  things: 

Mr.  BsmoN:  I  do  not  propose  to  let  this  thing  stop.  I  have  looked  at  this  thing 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  am  deeply  interested  in  it.  Since  I  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  management  of  the  Technical  School,  I  have  learned  more 
aboat  bojs;  and  I  tell  yoa  boys  are  deteriorating  as  well  as  men.  To-day  one  of 
the  sezions  wants  of  the  carriage  manufacturer  is  to  get  a  boy  who  is  willing  to 
feam  a  trade  and  to  have  brains.  It  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  us  in  the  city  of 
New  York  to  get  a  boy  to  learn  a  mechanical  trade  after  he  has  come  to  his  seven- 
teenth year.  If  you  get  one  or  negotiate  for  one,  his  mother  comes  there  and  wants 
to  know  if  yon  cannot  make  an  exception  in  James*  case ;  it  Ib  impossible  to  get  up 
and  get  his  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock ;  can't  you  make  it  half-past  seven?  That  is 
the  mother  who  is  breeding  boys  who  make  very  poor  mechanics.  [Applause.]  I 
tell  you  this  subject  wants  constant  agitation.  The  best  plans  that  have  been  de- 
signed will  not  hold  water,  unless  there  has  been  public  opinion  brought  upon  them 
to  make  boys  better.  [Applause.]  If  you  get  pretty  good  boys,  you  will  have 
pretty  good  men.  This  is  a  fact ;  there  is  no  gainsaying  it.  And  we  all  want  that 
oar  boys  should  become  pretty  good  men.  This  country  has  become  demoralized. 
I  remember  20  years  ago  people  saying :  *  *  When  the  boys  come  back  from  the  war, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  them  ?  They  will  all  be  demoraliased. "  A  good  many 
people  had  double  locks  put  on  their  front  doors ;  but  the  fact  was  that  the  average 
American  boy  that  went  to  the  war  was  not  the  boy  to  become  demoralized.  What 
this  country  needs  more  than  anything  else,  ia  discipline ;  and  that  they  got  there. 
And  when  they  came  back  they  were  better  than  when  they  went  away.  [Ap- 
(danse.]  The  people  who  were  demoralized  were  those  who  stayed  at  home  and 
got  substitutes  and  got  contracts. 

*  *  *  I  am  trying  to  get  at  this  thing,  so  that  the  children  of  the  men  who 
are  working  for  their  living  and  trying  to  foimd  a  respectable  business  for  their 
^ocesBors  or  their  children,  may  not  look  at  the  men  who  possess  millions  for  ex- 
amples, but  that  they  must  look  at  men  like  those  before  us  to-day — that  we  must 
take  our  boys  and  make  them  better.  We  cannot  reform  the  world ;  but  we  can 
do  something  by  working  ten  hours  a  day.  We  can  make  some  one  thing  better : 
and  I  think  the  place  to  begin  for  this  Association  is  the  Apprenticeship  System. 
And  when  you  go  back  and  review  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  I  desire  that 
jon  may  have  more  perfect  views  on  this  subject.  I  left  the  public  schools  at  12 
years  of  age.  I  gave  my  only  boy  three  years  longer  than  I  had,  and  when  I  ex- 
amined him  I  was  sorry  to  find  how  little  he  did  know — not  as  much  at  15  as  I,  and 
yet  a  brighter  boy  than  I,  a  much  duller  boy,  knew  at  12.  There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  this  manner  of  educating.  Our  present  education  is  not  practical 
and  of  no  earthly  use,  or  else  the  people  that  have  it  in  charge  do  not  know  their 
bosinesB  and  we  are  not  doing  our  duties  in  not  informing  them.  I  can  remember 
when  it  was  a  very  important  thing  for  a  father  to  look  after  the  education  of  his 
boys  and  girls.  If  I  had  time,  I  should  like  to  have  a  hack  at  the  girls.  We  bring 
them  vp  wrong,  too ;  we  do  not  teach  them  to  sew  as  skilfully  as  we  teach  them  to 
pby  the  piano. 

I  hope  that  the  suggestions  that  I  have  thrown  out,  and  that  have  been  thrown 
oat  by  others,  will  help  us  in  determining  this  matter;  and  at  the  proper  time  I 
riiaU  make  the  motion,  or  ask  some  one  to  do  so,  that  we  shall  go  on  and  perfect 
Ais  paper;  and  within  a  few  months — I  hope  before  the  year  expires — we  may  be 
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able  to  send  a  perfected  plan,  not  only  to  carriage-makers,  but  to  other  trades,  and 
in  that  way  awaken  an  interest  throughout  the  land  on  the  subject  of  apprentice- 
ship.   Let  us  try,  and  do  our  duty. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Boston,  also  a  member  of  the  committee,  has  his 
say  about  the  schools,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  that  I  believe  the  ten- 
dency is  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  believe  that  our  principal  schools  are  educating 
boys  not  in  what  they  should  know,  but  rather  in  what  they  do  not  need  to  know. 
I  know  that  the  old  institutions  still  stick  to  their  own  literary  courses.  And  perhaps 
it  is  well  enough.  But  in  my  opinion  the  schools  should  introduce  free-hand  draw- 
ing and  geometry,  and  also  a  large  amount  of  practical  mechanical  knowledge. 
And  the  number  of  such  schools  is  increasing  very  largely.  They  have  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  schoolmen  who  believe  in  nothing  but  the  old  regimen.  But  still 
practiciJ  men  will  have  their  influence,  and  we  will  have  ours  in  promoting  {iroper 
education.    I  think  the  outlook  is  rather  hopeful  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Kill  AH:  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  reading  this  report.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  important  paper.  We  cannot  over-estimate  the  necessity  of  the  Appren- 
ticeship System.  We  must  have  skilled  labor  in  order  to  make  good  work,  and  our 
skilled  labor  must  begin  at  the  boys.    *    *    * 

Mr.  Mulholland:  I  do  not  intend  to  let  the  matter  rest  here.  My  friend  says 
that  the  schools  are  taking  up  the  matter  to  some  extent,  not  as  they  should,  not  as 
we  want  them  to;  but  they  are  beginning  to  teach  free-hand  drawing  and  geometry 
with  the  younger  pupils  at  school — ^those  that  are  compelled  to  leave  before  probably 
the  age  of  15  years  to  learn  a  trade.  As  the  chairman  of  this  committee  says,  it 
should  be  the  great  object  of  our  conmion  schools  to  make  better  citizens,  to  make 
the  masses  better,  and  if  the  masses  require  one  thing  more  than  anything  else  it 
is  making  better  workmen  of  them,  better  artisans,  better  mechanics.     *    •    * 

Mr.  Maris,  then  raised  a  question  about  the  profit  or  economy  of 
employing  boys  at  all. 

Mr.  Britton  in  reply  said:  ''There  is  no  question  about  it  that  boys  pay.  We 
have  about  fifty  of  them,  some  very  good  ones,  and  we  have  foimd  them  very  prof- 
itable. In  the  trinmiing  shop,  for  instance,  we  have  a  man  who  knows  how  to  turn 
a  boy  into  a  man,  looks  after  him,  takes  an  interest  in  him,  teaches  him;  and  from 
ttie  very  first  day  they  go  there  and  make  their  first  bucket  of  paste  he  makes  them 
pay.    He  knows  what  a  boy  can  do  and  what  he  cannot  do. 

The  hardest  thing  in  my  opinion  is  to  make  a  first-rate  blacksmith  out  of  the 
average  boy,  and  it  is  often  not  a  very  profitable  imdertaking.  That  is  the  only 
branch  which  I  cannot  say  has  been  a  profitable  one.  But,  I  tell  you,  you  have  no 
wagon  shop  until  you  have  a  good  blacksmith,  and  the  blacksmith  boy  is  the  boy 
that  should  be  of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  very  best  stock;  not  only  of  good  phy- 
sique, but  also  with  lots  of  brain.  For  the  blacksmith  works  with  his  eye  and  his 
brain  more  than  a  man  in  any  other  branch  of  our  trade.  And  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  e^ery  member  of  this  Association  that  runs  a  carriage  shop  'will 
look  out  to  get  an  exceedingly  bright  and  intelligent  boy  to  put  at  the  forge.  Good 
blacksmiths  can  be  made.  We  have  made  them.  They  are  hard  to  make,  ajid  1 
am  afraid  they  are  not  profitable;  but  somebody  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  trade 
at  heart  must  make  a  few  as  he  goes  along. 

Mr.  Shepard  :  I  believe  this  question,  what  the  future  artisans  of  the  country  are 
to  be,  is  one  of  the  most  important  for  the  political  economist  to  consider.  And  in 
our  treatment  of  the  question  we  must  do  by  the  boys  as  we  do  by  the  timber  that 
we  put  in  the  carriage.  We  must  first  select  that  which  is  suitable,  and  then 
-nould  it  to  the  very  place  we  wish  it  to  occupy.    So  I  believe  that  we  ahoold 
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oaomenoe  in  oor  oommon  schools  of  edacatiaii,  and  demand  of  the  paranis  who 
send  children  there  at  their  entrance :  "What  do  you  wish  your  boy  to  become?" 
If  he  is  to  become  an  artisan,  his  whole  teaching  should  be  to  fit  him  for  that  very 
place.  The  idea  of  becoming  an  artisan  should  be  instilled  into  his  mind  when  he 
enten  school,  and  all  his  training  should  fit  him  for  that  very  place.    [Applause.] 

Ur.  QuiNBY :  On  the  question  will  boys  pay,  I  would  say  that  we  have  with  us  in 
oqr  mannfactory  in  Newark  one  man  who  came  with  us  when  a  boy,  and  has 
stayed  58  years,  and  another  who  has  stayed  40  years.  We  find  the  best  mechanics 
to  be  the  men  who  have  learned  their  trade  with  us  and  have  stayed  with  us  ever 
aincft**  •  ♦    * 

"  Mr.  SruDEBAKBB,  (of  South  Bend  Indiana:)  I  am  satisfied  that  the  place  to  com- 
meioe  is  where  the  chairman  has  stated — ^in  the  boys  when  they  are  young  or  at 
home.  Try  to  educate  the  mothers  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  their  boys  the  fact 
that  a  mechanical  trade  is  honorable.  The  great  trouble  is  that  the  opposite  opinion 
preTails.  There  is  not  a  day  when  we  are  not  asked  the  question :  *'  Can  you  give 
my  boy  a  place  in  your  ofElce  ?  "  And  I  frequently  ask  them :  "  Why  don't  you  let 
him  become  a  blacksmith?" 

lir.  Bbiiton  :  If  he  knows  enough. 

Mr.  Stddebaksb  :  Of  course,  there  are  different  branches  of  our  tnida  Some 
do  not  require  as  much  brains  as  others.  There  is  a  place  for  all  the  boys,  and  to 
make  ttiem  successes  in  life  you  must  start  them  right,  try  to  mould  th^  charac- 
ten  right,  educate  them  right,  make  them  believe  it  is  honorable  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  This  apprenticeship  question  is  one  that  has  in- 
tooted  me  very  much,  because  I  had  a  little  experience  of  it  in  my  boyhood  days. 
b  thoee  days  a  boy  had  to  work,  and  sometimes  would  not  even  get  his  board,  but 
had  to  pay  something  besides.  Now  the  trouble  is  they  want  wages  right  off.  But 
the  boys  are  not  ao  much  to  be  blamed  as  the  parents.  What  we  want  is  united 
woik,andIsee  no  reason  why  good  results  should  not  come  from  our  efforts, 
lam  satisfied  there  wilL  In  our  establishment  we  have  for  over  20  years  always 
taken  boys  on  triaL  Time  alone  will  tell  what  kind  of  work  he  can  do.  One  kind 
of  work  he  will  be  able  to  do  better  than  another. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  to-day  thinking  more  on  this  subject  of  apprentice- 
flfaip  than  we  have  any  idea  of.  We  have  plenty  of  politicians  and  professional  men, 
hat  we  want  more  business  mechanics — ^intelligent  mechanics.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  boy's  education  should  not  be  mechanical.  I  have  been  sending  my  son  to 
coII^e,  and  as  soon  as  he  graduates  I  am  going  to  put  him  in  the  factory,  and  keep 
hhn  there  until  he  is  a  mechanic,  if  it  takes  ten  years.  [Applause.]  If  the  mothers 
and  the  fathers  of  this  country  would  commence  with  their  children  when  they  are 
TGong,  and  press  the  thought  upon  their  minds  that  it  is  honorable  to  become  a 
mechanic,  it  will  be  a  great  help  in  this  matter.  A  man  does  not  need  to  be  a 
Aoemaker  or  blacksmith;  some  men  have  succeeded  in  other  lines ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  more  honorable  to  be  a  mechanic  than  anything  else.  A  trade  is  something 
te  nobody  can  take  from  you,  no  stock- jobbing  can  rob  you  of ;  and  therefore  I 
hsartily  endorse  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  hope  something  will  grow  out  of 
it  that  wOl  be  beneficial  to  this  Association. 

Hr.  JuDEiNS :  I  have  just  a  word  to  say.  I  am  not  a  talking  member.  But  in 
Begard  to  this  matter  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  had  a  boy  in  the  Technical  School 
is  New  York  since  last  year;  and  I  know  something  about  how  a  boy  should  be 
fitted  to  enter  a  school  of  that  kind.  I  have  learned  that  the  great  trouble  lies  in 
oar  common  schools  and  in  our  advanced  schools.  I  believe  that  every  carriage- 
Baker  hi  New  England  is  bUnd  to  his  interests,  to  the  interest  of  his  boys  and  the 
iv&s  generation,  and  to  that  of  carriage  manufacturing,  if  he  fails  to  see  that  the 
pnnory  and  fundamental  principle  lies  in  our  public  schools  and  seeks  to  remedy 
il  U  ahoold  be  obligatory  upon  every  school  commissioner  and  those  that  manage 
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schools  to  see  to  it  that  no  boy  graduates  from  that  school,  unless  he  understands 
the  higher  mathematics,  the  principles  of  geometry.    For  if  he  understands  them 
he  can  readily  learn  the  mechanical  principles  of  carriage-making.    I  believe  in 
this,  and  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  as  carriage-makers,  and  those  that  love  the  car- 
riage interests,  and  love  our  boys,  and  love  the  best  welfare  of  the  craft  that  we 
represent  here,  that  we  should  exert  our  influence  in  this  particular  directioa,  be- 
cause this  is  the  fimdamental  principle  that  boys  should  know  or  understand  and 
learn  in  the  primary  schools.    There  are  many  boys  sent  to  that  Technical  School 
in  New  York  who  are  not  fit  to  enter  because  they  do  not  understand  the  higher 
mathematics.    I  know  a  boy  in  my  town  who  graduated  from  the  high  school,  yet 
could  not  tell  the  amount  of  wood  in  a  certain  pfle.    And  I  believe  this  is  a  fair 
sample  of  very  many  of  the  boys  from  other  high  schools.    It  is  ridiculous— a 
shame;  and  it  all  lies  with  the  managers  of  the  schools.    In  reference  to  the  School 
at  New  York,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  it.    I  was  very  par- 
ticular before  my  boy  entered  to  have  him  fitted  to  pass  the  examination,  and  I 
think  he  passed  a  very  fair  examination.    His  progress  has  been  exceUent,  not  due 
so  much  perhaps  to  his  own  ability  as  to  the  instruction  and  good  management  of 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  School.    [Applause.] 

Mb.  Jones.  Mr.  Studebaker  has  said  a  great  many  things  that  I  was  on  the  point 
of  saying.    I  want  merely  to  ask  the  question  are  we  not  educating  our  boys  full 
enough  ?    Are  they  not  educated  to-day  in  the  common  schools  and  the  high  schools 
above  the  capacity  of  a  great  many  of  them  ?    They  are  educated  above  work ;  they 
all  want  a  position  in  an  office  after  they  get  this  education.    My  idea  of  a  tech- 
nical education  or  any  education  is  a  practical  education — ^an  education  where  a 
boy  can  be  put  to  work,  taught  how  to  work,  and  be  made  to  love  the  work,  so  that 
he  would  become  interested  in  it.    The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  Hoboken 
is  such  a  practical  school.    There  is  another  in  Worcester,  and  elsewhere.    In  these 
schools  a  boy  learns  the  use  of  tools,  and  thus  gets  a  practical  educa'tion  "which  I 
think  is  worth  more  than  theoretical  educations  generally.    If  you  get  too  much 
theory  into  a  boy's  brain,  his  physical  condition  cannot  work  it  out--or  won't,  as 
is  generally  the  case.    It  is  said  a  great  many  men  are  educated  for  the  ministty 
because  they  are  not  fit  for  anything  else.    So  they  make  second-rate  preachers  that 
would  not  be  good  for  anything  as  apprentices.    The  gentleman  in  my  rear  said  a 
scholar  ought  to  know  when  he  goes  into  a  school  just  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and 
that  the  parents  should  tell  the  teacher  what  that  scholar  is  to  do.    I  think  the 
teacher  had  better  find  out  what  that  scholar  can  do.    There  are  but  few  of  them 
that  know  as  much  as  that,  but  occasionally  you  find  one  that  does.    I  have  a  boy 
in  my  office  who  wanted  to  go  to  West  Point,  and  asked  me  about  it.    I  told  him : 
''No,  don't  throw  yourself  away  on  any  such  tomfoolery  as  that."    He  had  too 
much  brains  [Laughter.]    I  know  that  boy  will  make  a  business  man,  and  a  smart 
one.    If  you  can  only  make  the  boys  understand  that  what  they  should  be  is  some- 
thing where  they  can  make  themselves  useful,  and  not  where  they  will  be  a  onere 
ornament  to  society,  and  if  you  can  make  them  think  so,  they  will  take  hold  Tvith 
a  better  will,  I  think. 

Mr.  Colter  :  I  have  something  to  add.  My  experience  with  apprentices  is  that 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  stay  when  you  have  them.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  them  a  certain  amount  for  the  first  six  months,  and  increasing  it  after- 
wards by  a  certain  amoimt,  as  they  showed  themselves  capable  of  earning  more. 
But  if  they  can  get  a  little  more  somewhere  else  I  find  them  always  ready  to  ^o 
away."    •    ♦    » 

Mr.  McLear  (President) :  I  can  say  that  the  eystem  which  this  committee  has 
outlined  by  some  strange  chance — I  am  not  one  of  the  committee— is  almost  the 
identical  system  we  have  pursued  in  our  factory  for  20  years.  The  only  difiTereiioe 
is  we  do  not  give  a  diploma  and  do  not  increase  the  pay  at  the  expiration  of  thiQ 
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time  of  Bervioe.  And  in  oar  ezperienoe  of  20  years  we  hare  found  it  generally  to 
work  well,  np  to  the  time  when  the  carriage  trade  was  a  little  demoralized  by  the 
panic.  We  had  trouble  then  because  the  trade  was  not  so  brisk,  but  since  that  time 
we  have  pursued  the  same  system.  We  pay  our  boys,  take  them  for  a  stipulated 
period,  increase  their  pay  each  year,  until  the  last  year  of  the  service  they  get  fair 
wages,  five  or  six  dollars  a  week,  and  we  never  have  trouble  in  keeping  a  boy  that 
we  wanted  to  keep,  as  far  back  as  I  can  recollect. 

We  take  care,  first  in  selecting  our  boys.  We  try  to  get  them  of  good  parentage, 
and  take  tiiem  on  probation  for  four  weeks  or  even  as  long  as  three  months,  until 
we  are  sure  that  the  boy  will  make  a  mechanic.  For  not  all  boys  do  make  me- 
chanics.   •    •    * 

Mr.  RoLPH :  I  am  a  mechanic  and  served  my  apprenticeship  in  1844,  and  put  out 
my  sign  in  1849.  In  my  factory,  the  foreman  served  his  time  as  an  apprentice,  40 
or  50  years  ago,  and  has  been  with  me  ever  since  I  had  charge  of  the  factory,  until 
up  to  July  last,  when  he  died.  There  is  not  a  man  working  in  that  factory  since  I 
have  had  charge  of  it  that  did  not  learn  his  trade  there.  I  was  associated  for  several 
jeara  with  a  nephew  of  Peter  Cooper  iu  the  manufacture  of  glue  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  BRrrroN :  That  is  the  reason  your  men  stick  so. 

Mr.  BoLPH :  The  reason  I  mention  this  is  the  fact  that  we  all  know  there  is  a 
desire  to  shift  the  matter  of  taking  apprentices  by  saying :  "  Let  some  one  else  take 
them." 

Cooper  ft  Co.  educated  all  their  glue-makers ;  and  where  do  they  stand  to-day? 
Do  we  not  all  know  ?  At  the  head,  and  for  40  years  have  done  so.  You  do  not  see 
any  of  their  salesmen  begging  for  trade,  as  do  others  in  every  branch  of  business. 
No,  you  never  see  a  salesman  from  Peter  Cooper's  concern^  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Why?  Because  the  excellence  of  his  goods  makes  them  go  everywhere,  and  you 
are  begging  for  them.  The  report  of  the  conunittea  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  in 
ereiy  respect. 

THB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  INADEQUATE. 

Jn  regard  to  the  public  schools,  I  do  not  believe  you  will  get  very  much  beyond  what 
yoa  have  already  accomplished.  I  have  some  experience  in  that  matter,  being  a 
poblic-school  officer  myself.  I  do  not  expect  any  change  in  that  particular.  You 
omnot  expect  it.  It  must  oome  from  the  technical  schools,  like  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tote,  and  then  the  public  schools  will  take  it  up.  The  boy  who  is  to  l^am  a  trade 
oomes  to  me  when  he  is  very  young ;  he  has  only  had  an  opportunity  to  go  through 
with  the  ordinary  course  in  public  school.  And  therefore  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  rqx>rt,  hope  it  will  be  adopted  and  carried  out,  and  that  this  diploma  system 
will  also  be  carried  out.  When  I  learned  my  trade,  I  was  to  receive  $5  a  year  for 
pending  money,  and  my  board  and  clothes,  and  when  through  I  was  to  receive 
ISO.  I  have  always  been  thankful  that  my  father  signed  the  indenture  to  make  me 
in  apprentice,  and  taught  me  so  much  that  has  been  valuable.  In  taking  appren- 
tioes,  I  try  to  see  the  parents  before  the  boy  comes,  and  if  he  seems  to  be  a  bright, 
smart  boy,  of  good  habits  and  steady,  I  engage  him.  So  with  my  other  employee. 
I  took  my  book-keeper  from  the  public  school,  and  I  had  occasion  to  let  h\m  go  and 
tike  anotiier  also  from  the  public  schools.  I  never  had  a  boy  in  my  shop  or  in  my 
office  in  the  30  years  I  have  been  in  business,  who  left  me,  imless  I  sent  him  away 
cr  gave  him  permission  to  go. 

Mr.  Bbitton  :  I  am  very  much  gratified  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who 
^  JDst  taken  his  seat.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  get  a  stronger  endorsement  of 
vbax  we  are  trying  to  do.  But  he  has  not  touched  the  foundation.  He  says  you 
^  not  get  anything  out  of  the  public  schools.  He  is  a  public  school  officer — ^and 
^iA  due  apology — ^I  did  not  suppose  any  of  the  carriage-makers  would  arrive  at 
that  dignity.  [Applause.]  He  says  you  cannot  [get  an3rthing  out  of  the  public 
"c^uqIb.    Yoa  can  get  a  great  deed  better  things  out  of  them  than  heretofore. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AT  COLLEGE  FOnn*  FSAIQ^. 

When  we  wish  a  first-class  boy,  we  draw  upon  the  public  school  of  CoU^  Point, 
Long  Island.    Why  do  we  go  there  ?    The  German  system  is  in  Togue  there,  and 
we  have  four  or  five  boys  to-day  in  oiu:  drawing-room  that  are  better  educated  at 
14  than  when  we  take  them  out  of  our  own  New  York  public  schools  at  16  years. 
There  is  a  discipline  and  method,  earnestness  and  honesty  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
teachers  in  the  management  of  the  schools  there.    The  public  school  at  Greenpoint 
has  a  class-room  called  a  mechanical  class-room,  and  every  boy  has  a  little  hack  at 
that  every  day.    When  he  comes  there,  he  sees  a  blackboard  with  lines  drawn  on  it 
and  he  learns  to  calculate;  and  that  is  what  a  Yankee  used  to  do,  but  he  has  lost 
his  grip.    He  don't  calculate ;  he  runs  head  first.    [Applause.]    Why  should  the 
little  town  of  Ck)llege  Point,  Long  Island,  turn  out  better  boys  than  the  great  city 
of  New  York  ?    Simply  because  of  its  better  methods  and  better  management.    I 
approve,  too,  of  the  German  kindergarten  method.    I  wish  to  say  to  you  that 
technical  schools  as  we  conduct  ours  have  a  different  object  from  such  schools  as 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at  Hoboken.    They  try  to  educate  leaders. 
We  do  not  educate  leaders ;  but  what  we  want  is  to  educate  men  who  are  to  do 
ordinary  work,  and  to  do  that  work  well  and  intelligently — to  render  our  boys 
better  prepared  for  the  work-shop. 

SCHOOLS  OF  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  PRAISED. 

Mr.  Firestone,  of  Ck>lumbus,  Ohio :  I  heartily  endorse  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  all  derive  some  benefit  from  it.  In  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  my  own  city  I  think  we  have  the 
most  perfect  system  in  our  schools,  there  is  anywhere  in  the  country.  Our  exhibits 
at  the  Centennial,  and  other'expositions,  have  always  received  the  highest  award. 
In  our  schools  drawing  is  compulsory.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  our  children  are 
obliged  to  purchase  their  drawing  books ;  and  in  looking  over  their  books  I  find 
that  they  know  a  great  deal  more  about  drawing  at  the  age  of  10  or  12  years  than 
I  ever  knew  in  that  hne.  In  our  city  we  have  the  Ohio  City  University,  which  has 
organized  a  course  for  young  men  from  any  part  of  the  State,  who  are  at  liberty  to 
work  two  or  three  hours  each  afternoon  in  the  mechanical  laboratory.  The  State 
furnishes  tbem  the  iron  and  the  wood,  and  the  power  of  the  tools  to  work  them.  A 
brother  of  mine  attending  the  school  surprised  me  with  specimens  that  he  had 
worked  after  attendance  for  a  very  short  time.  They  teach  them,  for  instance,  the 
welding  of  iron — how  it  should  be  heated,  at  what  heat  they  can  make  the  best 
weld,  how  to  strike  the  iron,  and  so  on. 

In  our  factory  we  get  the  best  results  from  boys  who  have  been  with  us  from  the 
time  they  are  old  enough  to  work ;  and  we  are  always  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
a  boy  that  is  a  good  boy,  and  we  take  pride  in  teaching  him.  We  have  a  great 
many  boys  in  our  employ  to-day  that  in  their  several  departments  of  work  can  do 
at  least  one-half  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  old  men.    They  become  very  expert. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Studebaker,  the  Report  was  accepted  and  the 
committee  then  directed  to  perfect  plans. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ANDtFORTANT  EXPERIMENTIN  TECHNICAL  TRADE  EDUCATION. 

The  TechnolQgical  School  of  the  Baltimoce  and  Ohio  B.  B.  Ga-— How  PjPGBidflnt 
Robert  Garrett,  of  the  B.  &'0.  B.  B.,  came  first  to  consider  the  project  of  open- 
ing a  school  for  the  higher  technical  training  of  youth  for  railroad  service— The 
address  on  Technical  Education,  by  Hon.  Teackle  Wallis,  before  the  Maryland  In- 
fltitate  in  1881 — GJeneral  Counsel  Cowen  brings  this  at  once  to  the  attention  of 
Praaident  Gkurrett,  and  suggests  the  opening  of  a  school,  in  a  formal  conmiunica- 
tion—Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard,  Assistant  to  the  President,  directed  to  investigate  and 
rqK>rt— Professor  Ck)ler,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Sczibner,  aid  in  the  investigations  in  £a« 
rope  and  the  United  States— The  Library  and  archives  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  availed  of — An  admirable  '  'Beport  on  Technical  Education  in  Industrial 
pursuits  with  special  reference  to  Bailroad  Service  "  the  result — ^The  army  of  men 
emfdoyed  by  tiie  Boad — ^The  need  of  better  education  of  the  employees  of  the 
fioad  eni]ribiatically  shown— F^reeent  Educational  condition  of  the  dwellers  along 
the  line  of  ihe  Boad — Children  of  employees  employed  by  preference,  therefore 
the  need  that  they  be  sufficiently  educated— Apprentice  training  at  the  Mt.  Clare 
Shops — ^The  new  school  begun  in  1885 — Previous  condition  of  these  apprentice 
bojB— Indifference  of  Mt.  Clare  workmen  to  the  opportunity  offered  for  reading 
books  and  papers — ^How  the  new  requirements  improved  the  class  of  apprentice 
boys— Need  of  a  special  Technological  department  shown — Difficulty  of  com- 
bining instruction  with  the  shop  needcH-Desirability  of  speciaL  training  for  all 
daasesof  Bail  Boad  employees — Lines  of  educational  work  suggested— -Belation- 
Bhq>  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  the  B.  &  O.  B.  B. — Johns  Hopkins  a  large 
owner  and,  consequently,  the  funds  given  to  the  University,  largely  invested  in 
B.  &  O.  securities — ^Belation  of  this  movement  to  general  interests  of  the  Boad — 
What  may  result  if  this  promising  experiment  is  persevered  in — ^Analogy  between 
the  Military,  Naval,  and  Bailroad  prof  essions— The  School— Executive  order  estab- 
lishing the  Technological  School— Conditions  for  entrance— Examples  of  the  ex- 
aminations required — Circular  defining  reciprocal  duties  of  Instructors   and 
pupils — ^Reprts  made  by  the  Instructors  showing  actual  working  of  the  school — 
Smnmary  by  Professor  Coler,  of  what  had  been  absolutely  accomplished  by  the 
School — Reports  by  the  special  teachers  and  instructors. 

The  TechnologicaIi  SoHOoii  of  the  BALTiMOBB  AND  Ohio  B, 

K.  Company. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  practical  experiments  in  the  line  of 
definite  technical  education  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  Presi- 
dent Robert  Garrett,  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  in  the  planning  and 
opening  at  the  company's  shops  at  Mt.  Clare,  near  Baltimore,  of  a 
school  designed  to  include  a  comprehensive  course  in  the  technical 
training  of  youth,  with  special  reference  to  their  after  employment 
in  Bailroad  Service. 
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This  purpose,  suggested  to  Mr.  Cowan,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Company,  by  the  thoughtful  address  on  Technical  Education,  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  S.  Teackle  Wallis  before  the  Maryland  Institute,  June 
4th,  1881,  and  by  Mr.  Cowan,  brought  to  the  attention  of  President 
Garrett,  on  June  7th,  resulted  in  a  valuable  contribution  to  Educa- 
tional Literature  in  the  admirable  "report"  made  to  President  Gar- 
rett in  1886,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard,  "Assistant  to  the  President." 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  Dr.  Barnard,  and  his  aids  Pro- 
fessors Coler  and  Scribner,  made  careful  studies  of  the  literature  and 
the  Institutions  of  Technical  Education  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.    All  the  facilities  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  were 
gladly  accorded  to  these  investigators  and  availed  of  by  thenu 
Many  institutions  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  were  visited.    The 
result  of  all  this  study  and  investigation  was  embodied  in  a  special 
report  *  made  to  President  Garrett.     A  school  to  be  developed  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  this  report  had  been  authorized  by  an  order  of  the 
President  in  January,  1885,  as  an  enlargement  of  the  training  which 
had  been  previously  given  to  the  apprentices.    A  beginning  of  the 
school  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  the  reports 
of  the  Principal  and  teachers,  which  are  appended  to  the  main  report 
as  "Exhibits"  "  U."  "V."  and  "  W."  give  the  plans  of  the  school 
and  the  history  of  the  experiment  to  January  1st,  1887.*    A  subse- 
quent change  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  B.  &  O.  B. 
R.  Company,  resulted  in  the  closing  of  this  school  and  the  apparent 
abandonment  of  the  plan  as  here  proposed.    Whether  this  implies 
an  absolute  giving  up  of  the  plan,  or  only  its  postponement,  I  am 
not  informed. 

The  plan  was  so  thoroughly  considered,  and  the  report  so  carefully 
prepared,  that  I  have  judged  it  advisable  to  abstract  such  portions 
of  the  report  as  treat  of  the  general  topic,  and  to  give  them  in  an 
appendix  to  this  volume,  f  As  much  relates  to  local  conditions  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  such  matter  is  omitted ;  as  being  of  less  general 
interest.  That  portion  of  the  report  which  relates  directly  to  the 
school,  and  those  "  exhibits  "  which  contain  the  reports  of  the  teach, 
ers,  are  here  given ;  as  they  embody  its  brief  history. 

The  story  of  this  experiment  is,  also,  of  value  for  its  suggestive- 
ness.  It  is  here  associated  with  the  account  of  the  technical  school 
for  carriage  draughting,  because  this  was,  also,  an  effort  to  conx- 
mence  a  technical  school  with  a  definite  purpose  of  training  men  to 
expertness  in  a  particular  industry.  The  experiment  here  recited 
acquires  an  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  proposed  to  train  its 

*Techmcal  Education  in  Industrial  PorsaitB,  with  special  reference  to  Railroad 
Service.  Report  to  the  President  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Company,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard, 
Assistant  to  the  President.  October  1st,  1886.  Baltimore :  Flress  of  Isaac  Fiieden- 
wald,  1887.    Pp.  168  and  70. 

fSee  Appendix  Y. 
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pnpils  to  skill  in  an  industry  which  directly  and  indirectly,  affects 
all  men;  whereas  "carriage  draughting,"  concerns  comparatively 
few.  These  two  schools  are,  however,  alike  suggestive  of  the  wide 
reaching  possibilities  of  definitely  directed  technicaJtf  aining.  In  a 
calling  so  vital  in  its  relations  to  the  lives  and  the  business  of  all 
men,  and  in  whose  varied  departments  and  industries,  such  armies 
of  men  are  employed,  there  hardly  seems  need  of  any  argument  to 
show  the  value  of  trained  intelligence  in  every  department  of  rail- 
roading. Had  this  educational  experiment  been  suffered  to  continue 
long  enough  for  its  results  to  be  tested,  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
it  would  have  been  the  precursor  of  a  class  of  Institutions  which,  in 
their  scope,  including  in  their  preliminary  instruction  all  railroad 
men, — ^from  the  civil  engineers  to  the  track  walkers,  and  taking  in 
the  apprentice  boys  in  the  foundries  and  shops,  where  rails  and 
engines  are  made, — ^would  almost  have  created  a  new  kind  of  In- 
dustrial University.  If  this  school,  as  planned,  is  to  be  classed 
simply  as  a  "  trade  school,"  it  is  so  in  a  far  larger  sense  than  that  in 
which  this  term  has  hitherto  been  used. 

The  following  pages,  which  close  the  report  proper,  treat  directly 
of  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  experiment ;  of  the  classes  of  the 
community  from  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  drawn;  and  of  the 
school  as  plaimed. 

The  picture  given  of  the  ignorance  of  many  of  the  families  of 
workmen  living  along  the  line  of  the  B.  &  O.  road,  may,  possibly, 
startle  some  Americans  from  their  fancied  security  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  people. 

A  whole  generation  seems,  as  there  shown,  to  be  growing  up  to  a 
predestined  life  of  the  hardest  and  lowest  form  of  labor,  unillumined 
by  any  light  of  intelligence  ;  and  of  such  are  to  be  the  voters  who 
are  empowered  to  decide  the  policies  and  fate  of  the  Nation.  Out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  future  voters  examined.  Professor  Coler 
reported  that  not  a  single  one  possessed  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  simplest  elementary  English  studies  to  enable  him  to  enter  the 
low^  grammar  school  grade ! — Surely  some  preliminary  schooling 
seems  called  for  here,  before  even  the  lowest  grade  of  technical  train- 
ing can  be  made  possible. 

These  pages  of  the  report  are  inserted  here  as  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  those  of  the  "  exhibits ;''  in  which  are  given  the  plan  of  the 
school,  the  conditions  of  entrance,  and  the  reports  made  by  the 
teachers;  which  last  show  the  actual  working  of  the  school  while  in 
operation. 
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Technical  Instruction  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Skrvioe.* 

success  of  b.  &  o.  co.  achieved  despite  the  educational  deficienons  of  its 

;.$  rank  and  file. 

The  commercial  success  achieyed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
has  in  no  sense  resulted  from  the  superior  skill  or  intelligence  of  its  subordinate 
officials,  or  of  the  rank  and  file  in  its  several  departments,  but  rather  in  spite  of 
their  deficiencies  and  through  the  force  of  character  and  capacity  for  affairs  of  its 
executives  and  staff.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  greater  results  that 
might  have  been  accomplished  had  the  executive  ability,  energy  and  money  ex- 
pended to  secure  its  present  position  been  supplemented  by  a  corps  of  dBkea  and 
operatives  whose  general  education  had  been  of  a  high  order,  and  had  been  supple^ 
mented  by  technical  training  such  as  makes  original  thinkers. 

EXTENT  OF  B.  &  O.  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS. 

In  the  B.  &  O.  service  there  are  now  more  than  24,000  operatives.  The  rapid  exten- 
sion of  our  lines,  and  the  more  than  correspondingly  rapid  development  of  the  Com- 
pany's business,  will  make  it  necessary  to  largely  increase  this  force  from  year  to 
year.  Referring  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject  of  railroad  compa- 
nies manufacturing  from  raw  materials,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  of 
this  force,  about  8,000  men  are  engaged  in  the  transformation  of  crude  materials 
into  rolling  stock  and  other  railway  appliances  or  in  their  repair.  I  assume  that 
the  present  policy  has  been  found  wise  and  satisfactory,  and  that  the  Company  will 
hereafter  do  a  still  larger  proportion  of  its  own  manufacturing  and  continue  to  do 
all  its  repairing.  Under  these  circumstances  the  improvement  of  our  mechanical 
force,  as  well  as  of  the  machinery  in  our  shops,  is  a  subject  well  worthy  your  most 
earnest  consideration. 

EXPLAINS  WHY  THE  RANK  AND  FILE  OF  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  HAVE  LESS  EDUCATION  THAN 

EMPLOYES  OF  MOST  OTHER  ROADS. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  been  peculiarly 
fortunate,  in  the  sense  that  the  geographical  isolation  of  its  main  stem  and  Inranches 
has  resulted  in  the  gradual  formation  of  a  corps  of  operatives  who,  hy  descent,  tra- 
dition and  personal  attachments,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
These  people  are  sui  generis.    From  their  earliest  youth  they  looked  forward  to  an 
active  participation  in  the  operations  of  the  road  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  all 
their  aspirations  and  ambitions  are  associated  with  its  service.    This  condition  has 
been  fostered  by  fhe  custom,  which  for  many  years  had  the  force  of  unwritten  law, 
and  which  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Relief  Association  was  enacted  into  corporate 
law,  by  the  official  pledge  of  our  President  and  Board  of  Directors  to  regard  the 
children  of  meritorious  employes  as  entitled,  by  right  of  their  pajrents'  faithful 
service,  to  priority  of  appointment,  other  things  being  equal,  to  all  positions  in  the 
Company's  gift.    This  promise  has  been  reiterated  and  cozifirmed  by  yourself,  by 
giving  exceptional  privileges  to  the  families  of  employes,  such  as  reduced  rates  of 
transportation,  recognizing  their  applications  to  fill  helpers*  and  apprenticee^  pcm- 
tions  at  all  points  on  our  lines,  free  tuition  in  the  preparatory  classes  at  Mount 
Clare,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  your  contemplated  action  in  connection  with  the  Mount 
Airy  Home.    Undoubtedly  all  this  has  resulted  in  creating  and  maintaining  a  corps 
of  operatives  of  exceptional  devotion  and  loyalty,  and  has  in  many  other  'ways 

*  See  pages  18^168,  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard's  report  to  the  President  B.&O.IL  R. 
Co.    Baltimore,  1886. 
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ahantaged  tiie  aeryioe;  bat  it  has  also,  in  some  ways  that  were  unforeseen,  proven 
prejodkiai  to  the  Company's  interests.  For  example,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
mhsbitaDts  akmg  oar  mainnstem  divisions  are  disgracefully  destitute  of  educational 
UdHitim,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  aforesaid  sense  of  proprietorship  in  all  minor 
podtiaBS  IB  the  service,  with  the  prevalent  idea  that  any  education  or  knowledge 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  trade  is  of  no  practical  use  to  a  mechanical  workman,  and 
tiiat  an  uneducated  boy  makes  just  as  good  if  not  a  better  mechanic  than  one  who 
has  an  education,  has  created  an  indifference  as  to  whether  their  children  get  ev/sn 
such  elementary  instruction  as  may  be  at  their  command,  and  is  fatal  to  the  future 
of  boya,  especially;  who,  inheriting  the  same  pernicious  belief,  combine  with  it  a 
nataral  disposition  to  have  a  good  time  when  the  day's  work  is  done.  It  was  an 
nodentanding  of  this  condition  of  affairs  that  prompted  Mr.  Cowen  to  make  the 
appeal  qatibed  on  the  first  page  of  this  Report,  and  that  finally  led  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  preparatory  school  at  Mt  Clare. 

BffiULTB  cm  DTVlSnGATION  nVTO  EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  B.  St  O.  AFPBBN- 

TICBS  IN  1885. 

Forflereral  years  prior  to  the  issuance  of  your  circular  of  January  15, 1885  (Ex- 
hibit A),  the  claims  of  each  applicant  for  apprenticeship  and  helpers'  places  at  Mt. 
C3are  had  be^i  passed  upon  by  a  board  of  high  and  intelligent  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  those  selected  on  the  score  of  fitness  and  merit,  as  well  as  to  reward  long 
and  £uthfiil  service  of  their  parents,  were  supposed  to  have  materially  elevated  and 
leavened  the  younger  element  in  the  Mt.  Clare  shops — and,  so  far  as  I  have  learned, 
had  done  sa  Tet,  when  I  inaugurated  a  series  of  examinations  not  more  difficult 
oormore  technical  than  those  which  test  the  fitness  of  children  to  enter  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  most  of  our  Northern  cities  and  towns,  it  was  ascertained  that  out 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  apprentices  then  in  service,  not  one  was  able  to 
pass  those  examinations,  even  after  due  warning  and  reasonable  preparation. 
These  examinations  (the  character  of  which  is  indicated  by  questions  given  in 
Exhibit  X)  developed  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  our  apprentices  could  not  have 
entered  an  intermediate  public  school  in — say — ^Washington,  where  the  standard  is 
certainly  not  too  high;  and  yet  the  education  of  our  Baltimore  apprentices  may, 
vith  reason,  be  assumed  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  other  apprentices  scattered 
among  the  shops  along  our  main  stem  and  its  branches,  where  school  facilities  are 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Our  service  is  filled  with  men  who  must  have  been 
boya  of  just  the  type  I  have  described,  and  I  think  you  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the 
graTity  of  this  statement,  upon  recalling  the  testimony  heretofore  presented  of  the 
901008  loss  and  other  disadvantages  of  employing  ignorant  labor,  and  reflect  upon 
the  farther  fact  that,  where  tastes  for  reading  and  study  are  not  cultivated  in 
joutfa,  th^  are  seldom  acquired  in  later  life  by  those  engaged  in  manual  occupa- 

tiODS. 

rULUBS  or  mt.  CLABB  SMPLOYES  to  utilize  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  AT  THEIB 

COMMAND. 

la  proof  of  this,  I  cite  the  fact  that,  though  there  is  a  commodious  library  and 
'^eading-rocHn  at  Mt.  Clare,  fairly  equipped  with  works  on  science  and  industrial 
gjwltimlcs,  and  where  all  the  important  scientific  journals  are  displayed  for  the 
special  benefit  to  our  employes,  the  record  shows  that,  during  the  past  year,  out 
^  an  average  of  3,000  workmen  at  Mt.  Clare,  fewer  than  50  visited  the  library  at 
^  and  fewer  than  15  utilized  these  journals ;  thus  conclusively  showing  that  they 
^e  not  sufficient  education  to  appreciate  these  valuable  means  of  further  improve- 
BQii  Out  of  16,120  books  circulated  during  the  year,  but  1,816  were  of  a  strictly 
^^ocstional  character,  and  they  were  almost  exclusively  drawn  out  by  young  men 
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and  boys  attending  onr  class-inBtruction.  A  yery  careful  canvass  last  year  domon- 
strated  the  fact  that  among  this  great  mass  of  labor  only  one  man  subscribed  to  a 
technical  journal,  and  that  man  was  an  ordinary  mechanic.  A  logical  deduction 
from  this  record  is  that  our  people  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  current  impioTe- 
ments  or  of  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  of  mechanical  subjects  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  only  know  methods  crude  and  generaUy  obsolete  elsewhere,  and  obserya- 
tion  confirms  this. 

NECESSITY  OF  EDUCATINa  B.  ft  O.  EMPLOYES  INCREASED  BY  FBBSENT  AND  CONTEM- 
PLATED EXTENSIONS. 

If  the  foregoing  statements  satisfy  you — ^as  I  thoroughly  believe  myself —that  it 
would  have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  company  if  not  only  its  apprentices 
and  journeymen,  but  also  many  of  its  officers,  had  received  a  scientific  education, 
or  at  least  a  liberal  technical  training,  my  object  will  have  been  accomplished,  and 
it  will  only  remain  for  me  to  point  out  that  what  is  true  of  the  past  has  greater  force 
as  regards  the  future,  by  reason  of  the  extensions  and  expenditures  that  are  so 
rapidly  expanding  our  system,  and  to  suggest  such  a  program  for  technological  in- 
struction in  our  service  as  will  commend  itself  to  your  judgment. . 

Technological  School  at  Mt.  Clabe. 
mstoby  of  technical  instruction  at  mt.  clabb. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1885,  you  issued  &n  Executive  Order  (No.  6)  providing 
for  the  school-instruction  of  the  apprentices  at  Mt.  Clare  and  other  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  shops  in  Baltimore  (Exhibit  A),  and  making  an  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  school-work  at  Mr.  Clare,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
apprentices  had  neither  incentive  nor  opportunity  to  develop  into   intelligent 
workmen,  so  that  on  starting  the  classes  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  only  by  ab- 
solute compulsion  that  the  attendance  of  about  forty  shop-boys  was  secured.     They 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  rude  and  almost  unmanageable  in  the  class-room,  unin- 
terested in  the  instruction,  and  scarcely  able  to  await  the  hour  of  dismissal,  when 
they  would  vacate  the  school-room  rudely  and  in  haste.    Then  the  class-instruction 
was  confined  to  the  most  elementary  subjects,  and  the  boys  were  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  read  technical  or  scientific  books  with  any  show  of  profit.    Now  there  axe 
under  school-instruction  seventy-five  as  orderly  and  polite  boys  as  are  to  be  found 
in  any  high  school  of  the  country,  and  among  tiie  very  best  of  them  are  boys  who  a 
few  monl^  ago  were  conspicuous  for  rudeness  and  insubordination.    'We  have 
had  classes  of  apprentices   in  geometry,    algebra,  physics,  locomotive   engine, 
mechanics,  mechanical  drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  geometrical  drawing,  Cnglish 
and  history,  and  a  valuable  method  of  instruction  by  special  reading,  selected  and 
recommended  by  the  teachers  to  each  pupil,  with  special  reference  to  his  talents 
and  the  state  of  his  education.* 

*  Bai^tdcobe  and  Ohio  Tbohnolooical  School  Oibgdiab. 

WHAT  TO  READ. 

Baxaimore  Aim  Ohio  Emplotks^  Fbeb  CmouLATiNa  Librabt. 

"  Reading  iflakes  a  full  man/' 

This  list  la  intended  to  suggest  books  that  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  the  students  o 
the  Technological  School  during  the  summer  months.  Other  employes  may,  howeyer,  use  tbe  list  t^ 
good  advantage  in  choosing  books  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

It  is  desired  that  all  apprentices  in  the  school  should  report,  when  the  school  opens  in  tbe  Call,  lioi 
many  and  what  books  they  have  read. 

It  may  require  an  effort  to  become  interested  in  some  of  the  books  named  on  this  list,  bat  thioiy  -wU 
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BEVOUmON  IN  OONBUCT  OF  APFBENTICBS  ATTENDINa  CLASS  IN8TBU0TI0N. 

IM  year,  as  a  role,  we  had  to  compel  boys  to  take  up  algebra  and  geometry;  at 
this  time  many  are  promising  promptneEB,  regularity  and  other  inducements  to 
fficore  admissioa  to  those  daases,  and  a  number  have  become  so  urgent  for  higher 
fldenoeand  mechanical  studies  (which  the  limited  appropriation  now  at  our  dis- 
posal preventB  us  from  inaugurating)  as  to  create  some  embarrassment  on  our  part, 
and  some  discontent  on  theirs.* 

liCH  EXAMINATION  INTBODUCfRS  ▲  BETTBR  EIAMXNT  INTO  THB  SKRVIOB. 

Many  of  these  boys  regularly  spend  their  noons  studying  works  in  science  and 
mechanics,  going  from  e^op  to  shop  and  from  machine  to  machine,  studying  the 
prindpleB  involved  in  their  construction  and  operation.  Every  examination  for 
apprenticeB  brings  in  a  better  class  of  applicants ;  as  the  result  of  which  the  stand- 
tfd  upon  which  admission  to  the  service  is  predicated  is  being  gradually  raised. 

ujoC  them,  •mplj'  repaj  a  carafol  and  thoa^tfal  reading,  while  the  effort  and  application  that 
m  required  win  oonstttateawholeaome  mental  diadpUna  The  best  waj  to  become  interested  in  a 
tootthatatflTBtaeemsdryistoreadaomelnfteTeiydaj.  If,  howeTer,  after  gluing  it  sereraldaja* 
tzjal  JOB  fafl  to  get  interested  in  it,  you  had  better  letom  it  and  dntw  another  book;  but  besoienot 
togifeaptooaooD. 

ne  bert  wajto  profit  bjr  what  one  reads  is  to  read  little  atatime,  bat  to  read  often  and  think  much, 
ttiianeicellentpbuitotakenotesof  what  you  read. 

BOOKS  or  mcHAino  abtb  axd  nuDBS. 

Looomoyfe-Bagtne  Driving;  Model  LooomotlTe  Engineer;  LooomotiTe>Bttgine  Bunning;  The 
UwomotiTe  Engine;  Catechism  of  the  LooomotiTe;  American  Looomotive  Engines;  Hand  Book  of 
tto  LoeomoUTe;  Pracdcal  Steam  Engineer's  Guide;  The  Steam  Engine;  Catechism  of  the  Steam 
higbB;  Steam  BoOer  Explosions;  The  Boiler  Maker;  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Steam  Boiler;  Pattern 
Itko^  Assistant;  Mechanic's  Tbol  Book;  Workshop  Manipulations;  Brass  Founder'skanual;  Manual 
of  Wood  earring;  ^Wood  Working  Tools;  Complete  Practical  Machinist;  The  Toung  Mechanic;  Slide 
VUfeiad  Unk  Motion;  Boad  Master's  Assistant;  Electro  Magnets;  Pynamo-EIectro  Machinery. 

B00K8  OF  UrVXHTlOH. 

Great  Facta,  a  FO]Rilar  History  of  the  Most  Remarkable  In'ventlons;  Industrial  Biography;  Iron 
Wofken  and  Tool  Makers,  by  Smiles;  Edison  and  His  Inventions;  Life  of  Bichard  Trevithlok,  with 
•oicooDBt  of  HIa  Inreotloos;  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

BOOKS  OF  SOIBIICB. 

How  FlBBts  Grow ;  Oook^s  New  Chemistry;  Wonders  of  Science,  or,  Toung  Humphrey  Davy ;  Manual 
of  iflayfog;  Forms  of  Water;  Faraday  as  a  DisooTerer;  The  World's  Foundations;  Geological 
Sketches;  Tinaaonn  in  Physics;  Telegraphy  in  Theory  and  in  Practice;  Ulgfat  and  Electricity;  Wonders 
^  Eleetrtcity;  LesBona  in  Electricity;  Earth  and  Man;  Yotcanoee;  Health  and  Good  living;  History 
of  s  Mouthful  of  Bread;  The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life. 

Xb(e.— Similar  lists  on  History,  Blogr^ihy,  TraTals,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  furnished  scholars  from  time 


•TUi  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  clnmen  in  mechanics  and  physics  are  very  Interesting,  and 
suay  apprentioes  who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  them  until  they  acquired  a  certain  perfection  in 
A^eteaaad  geometry,  have  been  pmniaed  technical  and  wdentiflc  Hhsb  insfruction  next  year  if  they 
tiant  that  proQckBDcy.  We  have  had  no  trouble  in  interesting  boys  in  drawing,  because  they,  in 
OGBanoB  with  other  vrorkmen  and  the  foremen  at  Mt.  dare,  recognize  its  direct  help  in  their  trades, 
Bds  rtraog  sentiment  at  Mt  dare  has  always  favored  that  department  of  the  school  The  same 
*>tteentiB  just  as  strong  against  the  teaching  of  mafhematics,  pure  science,  etc,  doubtlees  because 
the  direct  inlbienoe  of  such  studies  upon  their  interests  is  not  perceived.  When,  however,  mathemat- 
U  led  seientiflc  studies  are  asssodated  with  clasB-lnstructlon  in  such  technical  subjects  as  the  looo- 
ttttre  engine,  steam,  woricshop  appliances,  methods  of  working  iron  and  steel,  and  kindred  subjects, 
Ataanedtate  interest  and  i^ipredation  is  devetoped. 
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BE8ULT8  OF  OOMPULSOBY  INSTRUCnON  OF  AFFBENTICBS. 

I  have  used  this  home  illustration  to  show  that,  while  it  is  trae  you  cannot  foroe 
a  boy  to  learn  (for  education  is  a  growth  that  comes  from  within,  and  no  amount 
of  compulsion  or  outward  pressure  can  directly  force  profitable  results),  yet,  where 
instruction  is  intelligently  conducted,  voluntary  interest  on  the  part  of  scholars 
and  speedy  improvement  are  almost  sure  to  follow.    The  rapid  advancement  of  the 
apprehtice  class  at  Mt.  Clare,  in  point  of  ability  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  pleasure 
to  strict  application  to  study,  is  very  marked,  and  sufficiently  proves  the  foregoing 
assertion.    This  instruction,  though  more  general  and  less  connected  than  would 
be  desirable  under  a  permanent  organization,  has,  in  a  marked  degree,  promoted  a 
sentiment  of  regard  for  and  interest  in  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
mechanical  work  is  based.    Many  who  previously  were  content  to  know  how  to  do 
things,  are  now  inquiring  into  the  reasons  for  what  they  are  doing. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  statements  apply  to  aU  the 
appentices  who  were  in  our  service  in  Baltimore  at  the  inauguration  of  instruction 
at  Mt.  Clare,  or  that  the  present  classes  are  wholly  composed  of  such  apprentices. 

BUT  FEW  OLD  AFFBENTICES   FOUND  AMENABLE  TO  DIBCIPLINB  AND  XNSTBUCTIOH. 

Of  those  boys  examined  under  your  order  of  January  15, 1885,  only  40  were  found 
amenable  to  school-discipline  and  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  common  English 
branches  to  justify  the  hope  that,  with  such  further  academic  trainhig  as  our  fa- 
cilities afforded,  they  could  profit  by  the  proposed  technical  course  to  the  extent  of 
even  qualifying  themselves  for  graduation  as  mechanics;  while,  as  aforesaid,  not 
one  of  this  large  class  of  apprentices  possessed  sufficient  elementary  knowledge  to 
permit  of  his  entermg  upon  the  higher  studies  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  an 
officer's  position  in  the  service. 

BBQULATIONS  GOYBBNINa  ADMISSION  OF  APFBENTICBS  TO  8EBYICB. 

It  being  thus  manifested  that  we  had  no  material  from  which  to  manufacture 
efficient  officers,  nor  were  likely  to  acquire  any  under  the  then  existing  system,  a 
general  order  was,  at  my  instance,  issued  by  the  (General  Manager,  promulgating 
regulations  for  the  future  admission  of  apprentices,  and  prescribing  the  uniyiimnni 
qualifications  of  candidates;  which,  while  neither  onerous  nor  of  a  high  grade,  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  technical  instruction  necessary  to  make  a  fairly 
educated  mechanic. 

LINES  UPON  WHICH  IN8TBUCTION  HAS  BEEN  CONDUCTED. 

In  the  same  general  order  (which  had  your  personal  approval)  the  lines  upon  which 
it  was  then  and  is  still  proposed  to  conduct  the  educational  work  at  Mt.  Clare 
were  defined  in  general  terms,  though  no  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  com- 
mencing the  higher  instruction  therein  contemplated    This  general  order  is  quoted 
in  Exhibit  XT.    While,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  it  has  not  always  been 
found  expedient  to  reject  aU  applicants  for  apprenticeship  who  failed  to  paae  sat- 
isfactorily the  preliminary  examination,  all  recently  appointed  at  Mt.  Clare  have 
been  subjected  to  this  ordeal;  the  result  being  that  the  new  appointees  are  far 
more  intelligent,  better  educated,  and  generally  come  from  a  better  class  than  per- 
haps had  ever  before  been  admitted  to  your  shops. 

FEELDilNABT  EXAMINATION  PBOHIBITOET  TO  X7NEDUCATED  SONS  OF  E1IPIX>'?1£&. 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  this  course  has  been  almost  prohibitory  to  the  sons 
of  old  employes,  only  32  of  whom,  out  of  a  total  of  06.  have  passed  the  ezamina- 
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tknifl  nnoe  March,  1886.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  is  that  our  employee  are  be- 
gimusg  to  realise  that  the  present  is  to  be  a  permanent  jwlicy,  and  under  this 
stimidatiiig  knowledge  they  are  much  more  generally  than  formerly  compelling 
their  bods  to  attend  school.  As  aforesaid,  the  mere  public  announcement  of  the 
{vopoBed  technological  school  at  Mt.  Clare  attracted  to  our  monthly  examinations 
a  tery  guperior  class  of  young  men,  many  of  whom,  having  entered  under  the  ai^ 
prentioe  regulations,  are  now^repared  for  the  cadet  course  as  soon  as  it  is  inaugu- 
ntel 

EMBABRASSMEMTS  ATTKNDINO  CLASS  INSTRUCTION. 

The  capacity  and  the  elementary  knowledge  possessed  by  the  indiyidual  mem- 
betB  of  a  large  class  of  boys  collected  under  such  varying  conditions  as  those  nar- 
rated above,  differs  very  greatly  in  degree,  and  it  therefore  became  a  serious 
problem  how  to  arrange  their  studies  so  as  to  bring  them  under  general  class- 
ioBtractknL 

iTXlMFTTOINGBBAaB  EFFIdBMOY  OF  ALL  AFPBSNTICBS  BT  OBGAIOZINO  SBPABATB 

CLASS  INBTBUCnON  FOR  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

« 

It  was  clearly  futile  to  expect  any  material  advancement  in  scholastic  or  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  the  mass  of  apprentices  then  in  the  service,  and  yet  where  so 
much  material  was  going  to  waste  it  was  our  evident  duty  to  attempt  to  enhance 
its  ultimate  value  to  the  company ;  therefore,  the  course  of  instruction  was  framed 
with  special  reference  to  its  practical  utility  in,  first,  advancing  the  entire  force  of 
apprentioes  within  reach  of  its  influence  in  their  several  mechanical  pursuits; 
secoadly,  in  advancing  the  theoretical  instruction  (as  far  as  might  be  practicable 
with  the  limited  means  at  hand)  of  such  apprentioes  as  past  examinations  had 
shown  to  be  possessed  of  sufficient  common-school  education  to  justify  the  hope 
that,  without  additional  school-training  in  academic  branches,  they  could  be  edu- 
cated to  the  standard  of  good  officers  or,  at  least,  of  first-class  mechanics ;  and 
thirdlj,  in  giving  such  special  instruction  of  a  higher  character,  as  our  means 
afforded,  to  thoee  who,  entering  the  services  under  the  new  order  of  things,  were 
foQod  flc^ciently  advanced  to  receive  it  with  profit. 

SmCT  BBARINa  OF  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION  UPON  SHOP  WORK  PARAMOUNT. 

It  was  deemed  of  paramount  importance  that,  so  far  as  might  be  practicable,  the 
wori  ai  the  school  should  have  a  direct  bearing  upon,  and  an  immediate  conneo- 
tioD  with,  the  various  duties  in  the  shops  with  which  those  under  instmction  were 
or  might  be  <:harged.  Realizing  how  materially  the  value  even  of  an  otherwise 
QDeducated  mechanic  ia  augmented  by  facility  in  making  and  reading  working 
drawings,  an  effort  was  made  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  to  as  many 
apprentices  as  our  limited  number  of  teachers  and  small  class-space  permitted.  I 
bare  already  reported  that  this  part  of  the  teaching  was  well  received  and  has  been 
measorably  successful;  about  60  boys  taking  two  drawing  lessons  each  week, 
^gregating  ei^ht  or  nine  lessons  per  month ;  and  this  alone  cannot  fail  to  increase 
tbcir  QsefulnfiSB  to  the  Ck>mpany. 

I>imcULTY  OF  OOMBININa  SCHOOL  AND  SHOP  INSTRUCTION  WITHOUT  CONFUCT  OF 

AUTHORITY. 

It  was  a  sfmple  matter  to  provide  for  such  academic  instruction  as  it  was  deemed 
•i(iedient  to  give  apprentices,  and  also  for  the  examination  of  those  wishing  to 
enter  the  service,  but  very  difficult  to  devise  a  satisfactory  yet  efficient  plan  of  shop- 
ioBtniction  which,  while  bearing  directly  upon  the  apprentices'  daily  duties,  should 
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not  conflict  therewith.    As  the  result  of  repeated  conferences  with  the  General 
Manager  and  the  heads  of  mechanical  departments,  a  series  of  regulations  was  form- 
ulated, defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  technological  instructor  and  the  shop  authori- 
ties respectively  over  apprentices,  and  promulgated   by  the  General  Manager 
(Exhibit  V).    lliis  order  was  measurably  effective,  though,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  dual  authority,  opposition  was  engendered,  and  the  instructors  have  not 
received  such  cordial  support  from  some  of  those  imimediately  in  charge  of  the 
mechanical  oi)erations  of  the  shops  as  would  have  made  their  labors  efEective  in 
the  highest  degree.    If  you  conclude  to  continue  technological  instruction  at  Mt. 
dare,  this  phase  of  the  subject  will  need  further  careful  consideration  and  reviaon. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  present  novel  educational  methods  through  the  medium 
of  reports  which  cover  a  limited  experience ;  while  many  beneficial  and  potent 
results  cannot  be  shown  at  all  by  such  means.    In  fact,  though  we  see  that  educa- 
tion affects  people  morally,  mentally  and  physically,  and  that  where  intelligence 
abounds  there  are  prosperity,  general  contentment  and  happiness, —  while  supersti- 
tion, perversity  and  dissipation  are  the  handmaidens  of  ignorance, — it  is  one  of 
those  intangible  things  which,  though  potent  in  results,  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
and  material  standard. 

BEPOBTS  OF  INSTBUCIOBS  ON  SCHOOL  WOBK  AT  VT.  CLABB. 

StUl  it  is  very  necessary  that  you  and  others  who  may  be  called  upon  to  oonnder 
the  expediency  of  continuing  and  enlarging  this  instruction,  should  thoroughly 
understand  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  already  made,  and 
perhaps  I  cannot  give  you  this  information  more  accurately  than  by  referring  to 
the  reports  of  the  several  instructors,  covering  the  entire  period  of  instruction  at 
Mt.  Clare,  and  they  are  accordingly  appended  to  this  report  as  Exhibit  W. 

MONEY  APFBOFBIATED  FOB  UT.  OLABE  SCHOOL  WELL  SPENT. 

I  think  the  facts  shown  in  that  Exhibit  and  in  Exhibits  IT  and  Y  will  convince 
you,  or  any  other  fair-minded  man,  that,  despite  the  difiS.culties  inherent  in  the  un- 
dertaking itself;  the  misunderstandings  and,  in  some  cases,  the  outspoken  opposi- 
tion of  some  of  our  shop  ofiicials,  and  the  educational  deficiencies  of  the  boys  who 
were  first  brought  under  school-discipline,  much  absolute  good  has  be^i  accomp- 
lished by  the  tentative  instruction  at  Mt.  Clare,  and  that  your  appropriation  has 
been  well  exi>ended,  with  substantial  benefitto  the  service.  Had  theschool  received 
that  hearty  co-operation  and  encouragement  it  deserved,  the  results  would  have 
been  more  tangible  and  far  more  valuable;  but  quite  enough  is  set  forth  in  these 
reports  to  prove,  without  the  aid  of  testimony  or  the  cogent  argument  cited  in  the 
preceding  pages,  that  this  plan  of  technological  instruction  would,  if  elaborated  and 
permanently  established,  be  productive  of  economic  results. 

Your  attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  dozen  drawings  accompanying  this  re- 
port, which  are  the  work  of  regular  apprentices,  all  of  whom,  with  one  or  t^svo  ex- 
ceptions, have  entered  the  service  since  the  school  commenced,  and  most  of  -whom 
are  apprentices  of  less  than  a  year's  service.  They  show  something  of  the  'war'k  of 
one  department  only,  but  are  by  no  means  exceptional  in  their  excellence. 

INSTBUCnON  AT  MT.  CLABE  HAS  DEVELOPED  APTITUDES  AND  HAS  GENEBAIJ[«T  AD- 
VANCED STUDENTS. 

The  results  of  our  instruction  in  science  and  mechanics,  and  in  other  faranchee, 
though  less  tangible,  are  equally  as  great ;  the  former  especially  having  developed 
habits  of  thought,  observation,  inquiry  and  definite  expressions  that  iar 
what  I  had  supposed  possible  under  prevailing  oonditioDS. 
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Of  ooozBe  much  xemains  to  be  thought  out  and  experimentally  applied  before  an 
haziDonioQa  practical  corriculum  for  a  technological  railroad  school  can  be  per- 
fected ;  but  any  further  money  appropriated  in  this  connection  will,  proportionately, 
be  much  more  remuneratiTe  in  Taluable  results  than  what  has  alrrauiy  been  ex- 
pended, and  the  experience  gained  by  our  teachers  will  enable  them,  hereafter,  to 
avoid  many  mistakes  and  to  master  many  difficulties  that  to  the  novice  might  seem 
insoimountable. 

SCHOOL  WOBK  AT  IfT.  OLABB  OBIOINAL  IN  CHA&ACTSB,  AND  HAS  SOLVED  FBOBLKM 
OF  OONNBCTINa  SHOP  WOBK  AND  SCHOOL  INSTEUCnON. 

It  is  also  to  be  home  in  mind  that  the  preliminary  work  already  performed  in  the 
Mt  dare  School  has  largely  been  original  (for  the  experience  of  neither  our  univer- 
sities,  colleges  nor  technical  schools  could  be  of  much  service  to  us  in  combining 
school  and  shop-instruction).  There  were  really  no  precedents  to  guide  us  in  shap- 
ing a  course  of  instruction  for  railroad  shops ;  for  while  in  Ehirope  there  are  numer- 
ous technological  schools  most  of  them  bear  on  industries  of  a  di£Perent  type  from 
railroading,  and  even  the  few  that  are  directly  connected  with  railway  corporations 
have  been  in  operation  only  a  short  time  and  are  formulated  on  foreign  methods 
and  necesBities,  and  their  courses  of  study  could  not  effectively  be  introduced  in 
tiiis  country.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  several  well-known 
and  experienced  scientists  and  educators  have  expressed  the  view  that,  in  many 
respects,  the  Mt.  dare  Scho3l  is  successfully  working  out  problems  in  the  line  ot 
connecting  shop-work  and  school-instruction,  and  the  direct  application  of  the  lat- 
ter to  the  former,  that  no  attempts  had  previously  been  made  to  solve. 

utsnajcnov  at  mt.  clabb  pbculiably  yaluablb  in  xzpbbdengb  of  shop  and 

SCHOOL  WOBK. 

As  migfat  naturally  be  supposed,  the  shop  and  class-instruction  of  the  apprentices 
at  HI  dare  during  the  past  twenty  months  has  aflForded  us  not  only  an  insight  into 
the  methods  of  administration  and  practice  of  those  works,  but  also  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  difficulties  which  will  be  encountered  in  planting  a  permanent  system 
of  technological  instruction  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  service.  In  this  experi- 
mental work  our  teachers  have  acquired  peculiarly  valuable  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  lines  upon  which  that  instruction,  to  be  successful,  must  be  conducted. 
This  knonvledge  is  unrecorded,  and,  were  it  certain  you  would  continue  this  educa- 
tional work,  might  profitably  be  incorporated  in  this  report ;  but  it  can  speedily  be 
fonnulated  upon  call,  and  I  therefore  close  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject 
with  some  general  considerations. 

What  has  been  said  in  general  terms  as  to  the  method  of  educating  apprentices 
in  the  Mt.  dare  shops  applies  with  equal  force  to  our  entire  mechanical  depart- 
mentb  The  old  system  of  indenture  in  this  country  involved  a  definite  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  employer  for  the  skill  of  the  boys  who  graduated  from  his 
sfaope,  which  in  fact  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  and,  generaUy  speaking,  all  that 
remains  of  the  apprentice  system  of  former  days  is  an  erroneous  assumption  in  the 
public  mind  that,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years'  service  as  a  so-called  apprentice, 
a  boy  poflsesses  the  skill  and  is  entitied  to  the  compensation  of  a  journeyman. 

B.  ft  O.  BYBrriEM  OF   AFFBENTIGBSHIP   SBBONBOUS,    MISLEADINa,  AND   IN1EFFI0IENT. 

So  far  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  concerned,  the  observations  of  six 
jeaiB  cociTince  me  that  this  term  ''  apprentice"  is  an  entire  misnomer  as  applied  to 
the  boys  in  oxtr  shops,  who  can  only  be  classified  as  **  helpers"  and  '*  laborers ;"  for 
^mf  do  not  receive  such  instruction  as  is  necessary  to  make  them  intelligent  me- 
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chanicB,  and  though,  from  the  nature  of  their  work,  they  necessarily,  in  four  yeai^ 
service,  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  manual  dexterity,  few  of  them  have,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  expertness  and  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  several  branches  of  their  trades  as  would  justify  a  great  corporation 
certifying  them  to  the  world  as  skilled  workmen.  * 

LABOR  OF  BOTS  IN  MAOHINB  SHOPS. 

Much  of  the  light  and  low-grade  work  in  the  manufacturing  and  repair  shops  of 
a  railroad  can  be  economically  and  successfully  performed  by  uneducated  boys  and, 
in  an  emergency,  much  of  the  current  work  of  such  shops  could  temporarily  be 
undertaken  by  them.  But  mere  expertness  in  running  a  few  machines  (which  may 
be  acquired  by  mere  repetition),  even  when  supplemented  by  manual  dexterity  in 
some  branches  of  a  trade,  does  not  take  such  help  out  of  the  category  of  unedu- 
cated labor. 

TERM  *' APPRENTICE "  A  MISNOMER. 

Helpers  and  laborers  only  they  are,  and  helpers  and  laborers  they  will  remain  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  under  the  system  of  handling  apprentices  now  in  vogue  in 
our  shops.  Indeed  I  imderstand  that  no  difference  in  pay  is  maintained  in  our  Mt 
Clare  shops  between  *'  helpers"  and  apprentices.  Of  course  I  know  that  it  would 
be  unwise,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  labor  market  from  which  this  Company 
draws  its  supply,  to  reject  the  services  of  every  mechanic  who  did  not  come  up  to 
a  high  standard,  but  nevertheless  the  Company  loses  money  by  employing  sndi 
people,  and  should  at  least  make  a  well-defined  distinction  between  the  pay  and 
rating  of  a  properly  educated  artisan  and  of  one  whose  only  qualification  is  manual 
skill.  In  order  to  secure  substantial  improvement  in  our  mechanical  service  there 
must  be  a  point  of  departure,  and  I  think  you  will  find  none  better  than  that  here 
indicated. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  TO   EMPLOYMENT  AND  PROMOTION  OF  APPRENTICES. 

To  make  a  practical  application  of  this  view,  I  submit  that  no  young  man,  what- 
ever his  length  of  service  with  the  Company  may  have  been,  should  receive  the 
designation  or  the  pay  of  a  journeyman  until  it  is  demonstrated  by  examinaticma,  as 
well  as  by  actual  work,  that  he  possesses  the  theoretical  knowledge  as  well  afi  the 
manual  dexterity  which  in  advanced  mechanical  centres  is  accepted  as  the  standard 
of  a  skilled  artisan.  Also  that  the  rule  which  requires  all  boys  applying  for  service 
at  Mt.  Clare  to  pass  an  examination  equivalent  in  grade  to  that  which  admits  boys 
to  our  intermediate  schools  (or  at  the  maximum  to  our  grammar  schools),  shall  be  con- 
tinued and  extended  over  our  entire  system ;  that  where  the  exigencies  of  the  serv- 
ice require  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  boys  than  can  be  found  qualified 
for  this  examination,  all  applicants  shall  nevertheless  be  examined  and  their  status 
and  permanency  in  the  service  thus  determined.  In  other  words,  that  all  boys 
found  lacking  in  the  prescribed  mental  qualifications,  but  whose  services  are 
needed,  shall  be  rated  as  helpers  or  laborers,  on  a  progressively  lower  scale  of  wages 
than  apprentices  of  same  length  of  service  receive ;  that  while  the  sons  of  our  em- 

*  **  Investigations  in  the  shops,  by  conversation  and  observation,  have  developed 
the  fact  that  many  boys  or  young  men  had  completed  or  nearly  completed  their 
apprenticeship  in  the  machine-shops  without  being  able  to  tell  the  difference  bet  ^een 
cast  and  wrought  iron ;  without  knowing  whether  steel  is  a  native  or  manufactured 
product,  and  equally  ignorant  of  many  other  simple,  though  important  and  signifi- 
cant, facts  which  are  intimately  related  to  their  trades.*' — [Vide  Report  Te^  School 
PHincipal^  Ex.  W.] 
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ploj€SBhallfltill  have  the  preference  of  appointment,  when  their  education  is  as- 
certained bj  an  examination  to  equal  that  of  their  competitors — and  not  otherunse, 
after  adnu8Bi<Hi  their  examination  and  scholastic  records  shall  determine  their  ad- 
Tanoement,  or  retention,  should  a  reduction  of  force  occur.  The  present  form  of 
indenture  of  apprentices  should  be  modified  to  accord  with  General  Order  No.  5  of 
January  15, 1885,  General  Manager's  Office,  and  by  further  provisions  that  no  ap- 
prentice shall  be  entitled  to  additional  wages  at  the  expiration  of  each  year's  service, 
ontil  he  has  passed  the  annual  academic  examinations  of  his  grade ;  that  no  appren- 
tice shsJl  be  rated  or  paid  as  a  journeyman  until,  in  addition  to  completing  the  usual 
Bhopcourse,  he  obtains  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  journeyman's  course  of 
Khool-studies.    The  wisdom  of  such  provisions  is  too  patent  to  need  illustration. 

DISCUSSES   DESIRABILITY  OF   EMPLOYING  GRADUATES    OF    TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS IN  RAILROAD  SERVICE. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  recall  to  your  mind  what  has  been  said 
aboatemploying  the  graduates  of  technological  institutes  in  railway  service,  because 
that  has  a  material  bearing  upon  the  proposition  to  establish  a  school  devoted  ex- 
chisively  to  the  education  of  railway  officers  and  apprentices.    At  the  present  mo- 
ment especially,  our  system  is  undergoing  a  reorganization,  and  in  many  respects  a 
development,  that  offers  an  exceptionally  favorable  opportunity  to  supplement  the 
practical  experience  and  technical  knowledge  of  those  subordinate  officers  charged 
with  the  details  of  our  transportation,  mechanical  and  road  departments,  with 
modem  practice  as  taught  in  our  best  technological  schools.    By  this  I  mean  that 
the  selection  of  a  limited  number  of  technological-echool  graduates  for  special  in- 
straction  in  the  cadet  course  above  outlined  would,  at  a  comparatively  early  date, 
provide  the  service  with  assistant  foremen,  supervisors,  etc.,  who  would  elevate 
and  educate  those  immediately  above  and  surrounding  them,  while  the  conserva- 
tism of  their  superior  officers  would  neutralize  their  inexperience  in  technical  de- 
tails, temper  their  zeal,  and  reduce  their  theories  to  practical  applications  service- 
aide  to  tiie  Company.    Whiie^  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  believed  the  ap- 
pointmeDt  of  technological  graduates  to  positions  of  responsibility  in  railway  serv. 
ice  would  not  prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  policy  of  securing  boys  well  grounded  in 
elementary  stadies  and  then  educating  them  as  specialists  in  railway  theory  and 
pmctioe,  tiiere  is  much  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  their  appointment  as  cadets, 
as  comfainrog  the  elements  of  economy  and  immediate  results  which,  in  oiu:  present 
ntuation,  oommends  that  course  to  your  favorable  consideration.     This  report  con- 
tains conclosive  testimony  as  to  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  intelligent 
technological  scholars  absorb  and  assinulate  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  trades 
and  profesBkns  with  which  they  become  associated,  and  I  think  no  one  who  has 
read  it  would  doubt  that  tius  plan  would  at  least  yield  a  profitable  return,  through 
the  elevation  of  the  pergtmnel  of -the  service  and  the  introduction  of  scientific  and 
modem  menhanical  processes  to  our  practice. 

nCBSOX^OaiCAL  school  graduates  would  make  DBS8IRABT«TC  SUBORDINATE  OFFI- 
CERS AND  TEACHERS. 

To  reinforce  this  view,  let  me  ask  you  to  reflect  upon  the  results  that  wonl^. 
amely  follow  the  assignment  to  each  of  our  Mt.  Clare  shops,  after  some  speciaci 
iwtniction  in  raih-oad  matters,  of  one  or  more  assistant  foremen,  selected  from  tH^ 
higher  graduates  of  our  best  mechanical  schools.     You  cannot  fail  to  rea^  tkx^t; 
8ach  a  poUcy  would  soon  produce  a  revolution  in  the  social  status  and  m  the  pr«^^^ 
tical  mechanical  operations  of  those  shops  which  would  greatly  advantage^   ^^ 
WTioe  generally.    Another  result  would  be  that  this  corps  of  ^^'^r^^^^^^^^X^ 
and  BopervifloiB,  who  would  soon  acquire  practical  experience  ana  ine  uieori^^  ^ 
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economy  which  form  the  groundwork  of  your  administration,  would  fonuflh  just 
the  talent  now  needed  for  teaching  the  younger  element  of  the  service-^  e.  teach- 
ers combining  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  with  such  experience  as  would 
giTe  them  pm  appreciation  of  the  lines  of  instruction  that  would  yield  the  most 
practical  and  economic  results. 

AFFBOVES  OONTINXTINa  PLAN  OF  INSTBUCnON  ANNOX7KCED  IN  JANUABY,  1885. 

General  Order  No.  6,  of  January  15,  1885  (Exhibit  U),  though  purposely  made 
general  and  tentative  in  character,  in  order  that  we  might  profit  by  future  experi- 
^ce,  still  very  well  expresses  my  judgment  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  the  proposed 
educational  work  should  be  conducted. 

The  plan  outlined  in  that  order  contemplates : 

1.  Instruction  (in  the  apprentice  class,  of  such  boys  now  in  or  hereaft^  admitted 
to  the  service  as  can  pass  the  examination  therein  indicated),  of  a  character  that 
will  make  them  skiUed  and  intelligent  mechanics.  Such  apprentices  as,  in  this 
course,  developed  a  fair  amount  of  ability  and  fidelity  would,  naturally,  graduate 
into  the  second  or  Cadet  class.  This  first  class  course  should,  however,  provide 
within  itself  all  the  elements  of  technical  instruction  necessary  to  complete  a  jour- 
neyman's education. 

2.  The  Second  or  Cadet  course  should  also  be  complete  within  itself,  and  shoold 
provide  such  technical  instruction  in  all  the  departments  of  railway  service  as 
would  fit  its  students  for  all  subordinate  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  the 
service— corresponding  to  what  is  known  in  European  schools  as  the  foremen's 
course  of  study.  This  course,  while  involving  more  thorough  and  wider  theoret- 
ical instruction  than  the  apprentice  course,  should,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
be  framed  with  reference  to  the  practical  mechanical  operations  of  the  shops  and  of 
the  service  generaUy. 

Unless  very  radical  changes  can  be  effected  in  the  common-school  methods  prac- 
tised in  Baltimore,  I  apprehend  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  apprentice  class 
will  be  able  to  take  this  higher  instruction,  and  that  we  will  have  to  look  to  Ihe 
graduates  of  technological  and  science  schools  in  other  sections  of  the  country  that 
do  afford  industrial  education  to  their  citizens,  for  the  material  to  oonstitate  oui 
cadet  class.    I  look  with  regret  upon  this  prospect,  having  a  strong  bias  towards 
the  development  of  local  talent ;  but  in  this  connection  public  consideratiQns  must 
be  made  subservient  to  our  corporate  needs.    The  widespread  interest  developed 
outside  of  Baltimore  in  the  technological  work  at  Mount  Clare,  and  the  niunerons 
applications  for  admission  to  that  school  from  the  graduates  of  technological  and 
science  schools  and  others  of  equal  mental  discipline,  give  full  assurance  of  an  un- 
limited source  of  supply,  and  that  this  class  will  not  only  provide  subordinate  offir 
cers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  utmost  demands  of  the  service,  bat  also  men 
whose  primary  education  will  qualify  them  for  still  higher  positions. 

8.  It  wiU  be  the  object  of  the  Third  or  Cadet  Officers*  course  to  give  to  those  ^w^ho 
graduate  with  honor  from  the  second  class  (and  who  have  therein  shown  themselves 
possessed  of  ability  and  educational  qualifications  above  the  average)  further  tech- 
nical training,  of  a  still  higher  and  more  comprehensive  type,  which,  when  com- 
bined with  familiarity  with  the  operations  of  the  various  departments  of  the  service, 
will  go  far  towards  qualifying  the  students  of  that  course  for  the  highest  positiozi^ 
in  the  Company's  gift.    To  this  end,  opportunity  should  be  afforded  the  pupils  of 
this  course,  in  its  last  year,  to  actively  participate  in  the  production,  care,  repair  and 
improvement  of  railway  plant  and  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  service.     This 
could  readily  be  done— and  with  advantage  to  the  service  also— by  distributing;  theee 
students  among  the  several  departments  as  assistants — at  the  same  tune  mn-iT^f-^fn- 
ing  their  connection  with  the  school  for  further  educational  purposes.    I  have  alrea^d^ 
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Bhown  how  such  an  infnaion  of  new  blood  into  our  mechanical  and  operative  de* 
paitmeniB  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Company. 

In  the  apprentice  oomrse,  school-instraotion  should  be  made  secondary  to  ahop- 
^rark,  while  in  the  higher  courses  shop-work  should  always  be  secondary  to  mental 
tnining. 

CLASS  IHSIRUCTIOlf   niA.UQXnL4.TID    AT    SIT.   GLABB    SHOULD   BE    EZTENDBD   OVBB 


llthoQgh  the  forogoing  relates  especially  to  instruction  in  Baltimore,  the  plan  has 
been  drafted  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  contemplates  the  gradual  ext^uion  of 
this  educational  movement  over  our  entire  system.  While  Baltimore  will  always 
be  the  center  of  such  a  movement,  I  apprehend  no  great  difficulty  in  extending  the 
ai^ventioe  ooorse,  at  least,  over  the  entire  road,  by  establishing  night-schools  for 
drawing,  mathematics,  and  elementary  adenoe,  or  securing  the  introduction  of  our 
bo78  into  such  schools  as  are  already  in  operation,  and  the  modification  of  their  cur- 
ricahun  in  the  manner  indicated.  A  cheap  pirovision  for  such  elementazy  instruc- 
tion can  be  made  lyy  gradually  transferring  the  young  graduates  from  theMt.  CSaie 
Sdiool  to  our  divisional  repair  shc^  as  asBistantB,and  requiring  them  to  take  charge 
of  these  nigfat-echools,  and  of  the  shop-instruction  and  supervision  of  apprentices, 
under  a  similar  plan  to  that  now  in  force  at  Ht.  dare — with,  of  course,  such  modi- 
ficatioDS  as  local  differences  and  experience  may  suggest  as  desirable. 

EEABOVS  WHY  ALL  AFPUCANTS  FOB  AFFBENTIOBSHIP  SHOULD  BB  BZAXINBD. 

The  statement  in  Mr.  Oder's  report  (Exhibit  W)  that  not  one  of  five  hundred  ap- 
prentices examined  in  and  out  of  Baltimore  was  able  to  pass  a  very  simple  exam- 
ination, gives  gpreat  force  to  his  recommendation  that  the  present  system  of  a 
pprfiminary  examination  as  a  condition  of  apprenticeship  (which  has  been  in  oper- 
ation in  Baltimore  for  the  past  two  years)  shall  be  enforced  in  all  the  shops  of  our 
semc&  This  preliminary  examination  has  workdd  admirably,  and,  if  enforced 
thioQ^iout  tiie  service,  will  secure  a  class  of  workmen  of  greater  intelligence  than 
now  operate  your  shops ;  and  lead  to  improvements  in  machinery,  economical 
methods  of  labor  and  avoidance  of  accidents.  Even  though  you  may  not  finally 
determine  to  inaugurate  the  educational  work  herein  proposed,  the  system  of  pre- 
liminazy  examination  should  be  maintained  and  extended  as  a  condition  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

Id  course  of  my  investigation  of  this  subject  I  have  accumulated  a  large  mass  of 
data  rdating  to  the  organization,  management  and  results  of  technological  and 
Kkoce  schools,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  incorporate  in  this  report,  but  which 
would  be  of  material  assistance  should  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ck>mpany  decide  to 
oonvat  the  present  experimental  teaching  at  Mt.  Clare  into  a  permanent  bureau  or 
department  for  educating  officers  and  skilled  artisans  for  its  service. 

SUOOBSTS  LINBS  TTFON  WHICH  TBCHNOLOQIOAL  WOBK  SHOULD  BB  CONDUCTED. 

In  the  event  of  favorable  action  upon  this  school-question,  I  would  recommend 
that  the  details  of  organization,  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study,  etc.,  be  en- 
tnisted  to  a  commisBJon;  some  of  whose  members  should  be  the  most  exx)6rienced 
ad  suoceasfnl  educators  that  can  be  found  in  the  technological  field,  while  others 
iboQld  not  only  have  a  wide  mechanical  knowledge,  combined  with  practical  expe- 
neooe  in  tlie  application  of  mechanics  to  those  industries  connected  with  railway 
ftrvioe,  but  alionld  likewise  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  methods  and  re- 
fiSraaaenlB  of  tliat  service  aa  conducted  in  this  country.  Such  expert  talent  can 
be  bad  and,  if  the  subject  is  to  be  pursued  at  all,  its  importance  demands  that  no 
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pains  or  reasonable  expense  should  be  spared  in  getting  a  right  start  Indeed  the 
ultimate  success  of  such  a  measure  would  mainly  depend  upon  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  those  who  planned  its  details.  Such  a  conmiission  (aided  by  the  local 
and  technical  knowledge  of  intelligent  representatives  of  our  administrative  and 
operating  departments,  and  by  the  experience  of  the  teachers  at  Mt.  Clare,  which, 
in  this  connection,  would  be  invaluable);  performing  its  labors  with  courage,  yet 
caution;  realizing  that  the  value  and  therefore  the  life  of  such  a  school  depended 
altogether  upon  its  usefulness  in  increasing  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  railroad 
operations,  could,  I  doubt  not,  devise  a  system  of  instruction  that  would  accom- 
plish fully  as  great  practical  results  as  have  ever  been  achieved  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial education.* 

WHAT  ICT.  CLABB  SCHOOL  SHOULD  ADC  TO  ACCOMPLISH. 

The  great  aim  of  the  Mt.  Clare  School,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained,  should  be  a  com- 
bination of  theory  and  practice,  by  the  daily  amplication,  in  the  workshop,  of  the 
theoretical  instruction  received  in  the  school-room.  I  cannot  impress  upon  you 
too  strongly  the  impracticability  of  attempting  to  teach  trades,  or  to  fit  youth  for 
the  practical  work  of  life  by  such  thtoreUecU  ingtructi4m  and  eatual  practice  as  are 
given  in  most  of  our  so-called  trade  schools.  Our  Mt.  dare  dasses  in  physics  and 
mechanics  are  now  taught  to  apply  principles  for  themselves,  so  far  as  time  and 
apparatus  vriU  permit,  somewhat  after  the  order  of  common-school  instruction 
practised  on  the  Continent,  and  described  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Century  y  and  this  practice  has  given  satisfactory  results,  thoo^  not 
such  as  would  have  been  secured  by  a  cordial  co-operation  between  the  shop  au- 
thorities and  the  school  instructors.  If  the  school  is  reorganized  with  more  space 
and  apparatus,  and  on  a  practical  plan  of  supplementing  class-instruction  with 
work  in  the  shop,  or,  more  properly  speSMng,  of  systematically  adapting  school  in- 
struction to  the  current  work  of  the  shops,  you  will  soon  see  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  mechanical  operations  of  those  shops. 

WHAT  a  ft  O.  B.  B.  CAN  BEA80NABLY  DO  TO  FBOXOTB  TBOHNICAL  BDUGA!IIOir. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  at  length,  because  it  is  important  you  should 
fully  realize  that  our  great  want  is  the  technical  education  of  our  people;  that  to 
educate  for  railroad  work,  even  the  best  course  of  technical  study  must  be  supple- 
mented with  practical  instruction  in  the  workshop  and  in  the  administrative  and 
operative  offices,  and  that  no  technical  course  for  railroad  people  could  profitably 
be  conducted  in  any  school  without  inmiediate  access  to  workshops  and  plant  in 
all  phases  of  operation,  construction  and  maintenance;  that,  in  its  corporate  inter- 
ests, the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  could  well  afford  to  provide  this  practical 
knowledge  and  a  certain  amount  of  school-instruction,  upon  the  plans  outlined  in 
connection  with  the  Mt.  Clare  works;  but  while  that  plan  contemplates  a  selection 

*Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Hopkins  Universiiy,  in  response  to  a  request  of  one  of  our 
teachers  for  advice  on  the  subject  of  a  suitable  course  of  study  for  Mt.  Clare  ap- 
prentices, said  in  substance  that  the  subject  involved  one  of  the  hardest  and  most 
peculiar  questions  in  education;  that  to  formulate  such  a  course  would  not  only 
require  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  Company  and  of  the  service  of 
its  various  shops,  as  well  as  of  the  work  and  results  of  the  leading  industrial  schools 
of  the  country,  but  would  also  take  at  least  six  months  of  his  undivided  time.  I 
cite  this  statement  of  one  of  our  most  experienced  educators  merely  to  show  that 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  ocaaaplsxity,  that  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  any  but 
the  learned  and  experienced. 
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of  Btadies  from  the  different  engmeering  comseB  in  ooimection  with  other  sabjectB 
ibat  bear  direct^  upon  laihxMul  interests,  this  company  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
the  place  of  our  oollegeBand  imiversities  in  developing  special  aptitudes. 

BBLATIONSHIP   OF  JOHNS  HOPKINS    UNIVERSITT    TO   B.  'ft   O.    00.,    AND    WHAT   IT 
SHOULD  DO  TO  AID  LATTER  IN  ITS  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT. 

I  have  elsewhere  (pp.  77-78)  alluded  to  the  material  influence  which  the  Johns 
Hopkins  nniverBity  should— but  does  not — exert  upon  our  service.  I  have  also 
shown  how  the  vital  interests  of  the  former  are  involved  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
latter,  and  have  referred  at  length  to  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  this  0)mpany.  Had  that  intimate  connectioh  not 
existed,  I  should  not  have  felt  justified  in  criticising,  in  this  report,  the  policy  and 
methods  of  its  management;  but  as  that  association  does  exist  infcut^  and  as  I  con- 
sider the  objects  this  report  is  intended  to  subserve  are — ^in  a  reflex  sense — as  vital 
to  the  Hopkins  University  as  to  the  ifailroad  itself,  I  have  felt  as  free  to  com- 
ment upon  its  methods  as  upon  our  own.  The  prime  need  of  the  University  is  the 
greatest  attainable  income  from  its  endowment  compatible  with  security.  The 
greater  portion  of  its  capital  being  invested  in  Baltimore  and  Ohio  securities,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  first  desire  of  its  trustees  is  the  permanency  and  commer- 
cial success  of  that  road.  The  great  influence  of  technical  education  upon  the  pros- 
perity and  net  earning  capacity  of  industrial  corporations  (among  which  must  be 
classed  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio)  is  so  clearly  and  unquestionably  shown  in  this  re- 
port, as  is  also  the  low  educational  standard  of  the  community  from  which  this 
service  draws  its  main  supply  of  labor,  that  it  seems  only  necessary  to  point  oat 
the  relations  which  these  interests  bear  to  each  other  and  the  need  that  exists  for 
tiie  aid  which  the  University  could  so  effectively  give,  to  secure  the  hearty  ap- 
proval and  co-operation  of  its  trustees  and  faculty  in  judicious  efforts  to  elevate 
our  service.  They  are  eminently  qualified  to  appreciate  the  value  of  intelligent 
and  scientific  methods,  and  I  need  hardly  point  out  that,  as  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  University  could  get  a  better  investment  for  its  endowment  than  that  it  now 
holds  in  our  securities,  the  best  way  to  make  their  endowment  highly  renumera. 
tive  and  permanently  secure  is  to  follow  the  lines  herein  indicated,  and  that  any 
expenditure  or  sacrifice  they  might  make  in  this  connection  would  be  a  wise  in- 
Boranoe  of  their  capital  against  depreciation. 

FroiB  an  outside  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  as  though  so  large  a  shareholder  in 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  should  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  that  corporation  than  it  has  done,  and  that  pride,  no  less  than  self-interest, 
should  prompt  it  to  supplement  our  efforts  by  remodeling  its  curriculum  so  as  to 
afford  better  facilities  to  the  general  public  of  Baltimore^  and  especially  to  those  in 
omr  service  who  may  develop  a  capacity  for  higher  instruction  than  wiU  be 
obtainable  under  the  proposed  Baltimore  and  Ohio  program ;  which,  while  provid- 
ing a  very  substantial  foundation,  cannot  undertake  to  give  advanced  instruction 
in  engineering  and  other  higher  branches  of  scientific  and  mechanical  knowledge.* 


*  That  a  ndlioad  company  as  such  would  not  be  justified  in  furnishing  means  for 
such  an  extensive  course  as  would  accomplish  all  the  objects  herein  viewed,  and 
that,  without  public  or  private  assistance,  its  efforts  must  at  best  be  devoted  to 
affording  thorough  instruction  in  those  eUmentary  branches  which  will  give  the 
most  practical  and  immediate  return  to  the  railnxid,  is  made  patent  by  the  follow- 
ing coxisiderations : 

Engineering,  though  important,  is  only  a  part  of  what  must  be  taught  in  a  course 
intended  to  fully  qualify  young  men  for  the  higher  walks  of  railroad  life,  and  yet 
to  provide  the  necessary  buildings,  apparatus  and  a  corps  of  suitable  instructors  to 
ABT — ^Oh  4 ^10 
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Certainly  neither  this  community  nor  our  ooontry  at  large  would  be  the  Iceere,  if 
in  order  to  inaugurate  such  a  course,  it  was  found  even  necessary  to  curtail  its 
present  program,  which  is  currently  recognized  as  aiming  to  devote  the  University 
to  original  research  and  to  finiRhing  (in  its  higbeet  sense)  the  education  of  the 
graduates  of  our  other  universities. 

WHAT  PBOG&AM  OF  JANUAKT  16,  1885,  FOB  EDUOATINa  B.  ft  O.  EMPLOYES  BEAUiY 

SIOmFEBS  IN  ITS  BBLATION  TO  GENERAL  INTERESTS. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that,  while  of  course  I  desired  and  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  obtain  the  most  practical  results  for  the  dbmpany,  in  return  for  its  expendi- 
tures, your  order  of  January  15, 1885,  had,  to  my  inind,  a  much  greater  significance 
than  attached  to  a  course  of  mere  experimental  instruction  of  ignorant  apprentices. 
I  clearly  realized  that  this  attempt  to  influence  the  methods  and  practices  of  a  great 
industry,  by  carrying  systematic  mental  instruction  into  its  workshops,  was  really 
inviting  a  public  determination  of  the  question  whether  or  not  systematic  techno- 
logical instruction,  imder  corporate  auspices  (and  therefore  under  the  most  favorable 
canditiOTUt)  was  practicable;  and  if  practicable,  economical  and  otherwise  desirable. 
If  an  experiment,  conducted  as  this  was  to  be,  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  a  great  corporation,  whose  wealth,  thorough  organization,  commercial,  manu- 
facturing and  transportation  operations  and  interests,  combined  with  its  well-known 
desire  to  elevate  its  employes,  failed  of  success,  no  other  railroad  or  other  large 
industrial  corporation  would  be  likely,  in  the  near  future,  to  renew  the  attempt  to 
graft  upon  our  democratic  institutions  the  system  of  technological  instruction  pur- 
sued abroad  with  material  advantage  to  all  oonoemed. 

B.  ft  O.  FBOOBAM  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  MSPABTURE  IN  INPDBTBIAL  EDUOATKni  AXVD 

WORK. 

Another  consideration  which  gave  me  great  concern  in  this  connection  was  that 
the  program  announced  in  your  order  was  substantially  novel  in  this  country,  both 
in  respect  to  educational  and  industrial  in^actices,  in  tiiat  it  contemplated,  on  the 
one  hand,  reversing  the  present  steady  tendency  of  our  technological  and  science 
schools  towards  the  theoretical  rather  than  the  practical  in  mechanical  and  kindred 
studies,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  {nroposed  making  school-instruction  directly 
supplemental  to  the  usual  shop-work  of  apprentices  and  others— ^pro/e«secKy  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  and  diverting  the  mechanical  and  other  operations  of  a  great 
corporation  from  obsolete  to  modem  practice— a  plan  that,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn,  has  never  before  been  practically  attempted  in  this  country.  The  idea  of 
such  a  school  is  just  as  new  in  the  line  of  school-work  and  education  as  railroading 
was  in  the  line  of  transportation  fifty  years  ago. 

teach  that  branch  alone,  in  its  advanced  stages,  would  re<}uire  a  very  considerabla 
annual  appropriation. 

In  Cornell,  as  I  am  informed,  the  faculty  of  civil  engineering  alone  includes  nine 
teachers,  while  Stevens  Institute,  which  provides  only  for  a  course  in  Meehcmiectl 
Engineering,  has  a  corps  of  twelve  teachers,  and  Hensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  provides  a  corps  of  nineteen  teachers  for  advanced  instruction  only  in 
Civil  Engineering—the  conditions  of  admission  requiring  students  to  be  well 
grounded  in  elementary  studies.  True,  some  of  the  instructors  in  Cornell  teach  in 
other  departments,  but  then  the  students  of  engineering  get  part  of  their  instruction 
in  allied  departments.  A  course  in  any  one  kind  of  engineering  would  require  the 
full  time  of  at  least  six  teachers.  To  secure  first-olass  men  for  these  positions 
would  necessitate  a  large  expenditure. 
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WHAT  rr  MAT  lAIAD  TO  IN  A  NATIONAL  SENSE. 

S,  under  this  program,  it  cotdd  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  bureau  or  depart- 
ment estabfished  for  the  specific  education « of  railroad  officers  and  artisans  to  a 
higfher  than  the  current  professianal  standard  was  really  a  practicable  and  eco- 
nomic adjunct  to  the  operative,  administrative  and  executive  departments  of  Ameri- 
can railways,  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  hope  for  a  general  industrial  educational 
movement,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  half  million  men  engaged  in  railroading,  but 
such  an  one  as  has  been  vigorously  advocated  by  a  laige  number  of  our  wisest 
citizens,  irrespective  of  class  and  profession,  as  well  as  by  intelligent  workmen  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  (vide  p.  65).  A  movement  that,  though  originated 
by  the  potent  agency  of  self-interest,  would  finally  reach  beyond  all  sordid  consid- 
erations and  result  in  improving  the  entire  mass  of  our  laboring  population,  and  in 
elevating  the  United  States  more  nearly  to  her  proper  rank  among  the  industrial 
nations. 

ANAIXX2T  BETWEEN  THE  MILITABY,  NAVAL,  AND  BAILROAD  PROFESSIONS. 

Reference  has  previously  been  i«ade  to  the  analogy  between  railroading  and  our 
military  and  naval  services.  An  intimate  acquaintance  of  many  years  with  the 
details  of  military  organization  and  service,  and  a  more  general  yet  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  systems  under  which  our  navy  and  railroad  properties  are  operated,  has 
perhaps  specially  qualified  me  to  appreciate  what  is  common  to  them  all,  and  I 
have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  educational  measures  and 
methods  which  have  made  our  military  and  naval  officers  professionally  so  efficient, 
would  prove  equally  efficacious  if  applied,  with  necessary  modifications,  to  railroad 
service. 

In  closing  this  report  it  is  proper  to  express  my  sincere  regret  that  my  own  want 
of  experience  and  fitness  for  the  task  has  necessitated  the  preparation  of  such  a 
lengthy  paper,  in  order  to  intelligently  place  before  you  information  that  others 
better  qualified  could  have  more  clearly  and  succinctly  stated.  On  reviewing  these 
pages,  I  observe  that  they  bear  evidences  of  spasmodic  effort,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  of  evolution  of  thought,  which  is  additional  matter  for  regret ;  but  the  sub- 
ject is  of  such  a  character  as  to  demand  for  its  satisfactory  presentation  a  consecu- 
tive  research  and  study  which  press  of  other  and  onerous  duties  altogether  pre- 
cluded me  from  giving  it.  The  same  causes  operated  to  prevent  an  earlier  conclu- 
aon  of  my  task. 

In  thus  relinquishing  all  further  responsibility  and  connection  with  this  veiy  in- 
teiesting  but  exacting  subject,  I  desire  to  say  that,  in  stating  facts  fearlessly  and 
expressing  my  own  views  frankly,  I  have  been  governed  solely  by  a  desire  to  elevate 
the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  its  allied  interests 
and,  incidentally,  to  advance  the  industrial  education — and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence the  material  prosperity— of  this  community. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

W.  T.  Barnard, 
AssUtant  to  President, 

The  following  "Exhibits"  which  show  first  the  executive  order, 
authorising  and  creating  the  school,  and  then  the  proposed  classifi- 
cation of  the  several  departments  of  the  school;  the  preliminary 
examinations,  physical  and  intellectual,  of  proi)Osed  students ;  the 
re]ports  of  the  Principal,  and  the  several  teachers,  giving  a  view  of 
the  school  both  as  planned  and  as  put  in  operation ;  are  here  inserted 
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to  complete  the  accoimt  of  this  incompleted  Edncational  Experiment. 
The  several  exhibits  omitted  are  given  to  accounts  of  European  and 
American  Technical  Schools  and  quotations  from  vaiions  authori- 
ties, some  of  which  will  be  indicated  when  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  Report  are  abstracted  for  the  Appendix, 

EXHIBIT  A. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  FOR  THE  JNAUOURATION  OF  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION  AT  UT. 

CLARE. 

Executive  Order )  Baltimobe  &  Omo  XUmROAD  Goxpakt, 

No.  6.         I  Office  of  the  PsssmENT, 

BcUtimore,  January  15,  1885. 

The  inauguration  of  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Technological  School  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  higher  course  of  instniction  for  the  apprentices  of  this  service  than  that 
now  pursued,  with  headquarters  at  Mt.  Glare,  Baltimore,  and  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  board  of  seven  directors,  appointed  annually  by  the  President 
of  this  Company,  is  announced. 

Messrs.  John  K.  Ck>wen,  E.  J.  D.  Cross,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cresson,  Andrew  Ander- 
son, Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard,  Bradford  Dunham  and  Charles  Selden  are  hereby  appointed 
such  directors  for  the  calendar  year  1885. 

The  course  and  method  of  instruction  in  its  several  departments,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Technological  School,  shall  be  governed  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
its  Board  of  Directors. 

In  furtherance  of  the  objects  for  which  this  school  is  founded,  and  to  secure 
uniformity  and  discrimination  in  the  employment  of  apprentices  in  all  departments, 
the  Oeneral  Manager  will  promulgate  rules  regulating  their  appointment  and  service. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  technological  school  the  Company  affords  the  youth  in 
its  employ  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  liberal  technical  education  far  superior  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  employes  of  other  railroads.  The  examinations  prescribed  in 
the  course  of  the  Technological  School  will  be  very  thorough,  and  will  require  from 
the  apprentice  a  close  and  persevering  attention  to  study,  without  evasion  or  slight- 
ing of  any  part  of  the  course,  as  no  relaxation  of  any  kind  can  be  made  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners ;  and,  as  the  Company  will  hereafter  endeavor  to  advance  the 
graduates  of  the  Technological  School  to  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  its 
service,  only  those  who  demonstrate  willingness  and  ability  to  qualify  themselves 
for  advancement  will  be  retained. 

The  General  Manager  will  convene  a  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  jointly  of 
two  medical  examiners  of  the  Relief  Association  and  three  instructors  of  the  Tech- 
nological School,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  classify  all  apprentices  now 
in  service  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  qualifications  prescribed  in  his  Gen- 
eral Order  on  the  subject.  This  board  will  visit  each  station  where  apprenticee  are 
employed,  and  finally  report,  in  writing,  to  the  General  Manager  the  result  of  their 
labors. 

BOBEBT  GABBETT, 

President. 
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General  Order) 
No  5.         ) 


Baltimobb  and  Omc  Bailboad  CoMPAirr, 

General  Manaqer's  Office/ 

BfHtimore,  January  15,  1885. 

EzecntiTe  Order  No.  6,  dated  January  15, 1885,  from  the  office  of  the  President, 
is  republished  for  the  information  of  those  concerned  [see  Ebchibit  A]: 

In  accordance  therewith,  the  following  general  regulations  governing  the  op- 
pointment,  admission  and  service  of  Apprentices  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road  Company  are  annoanoed,  superseding  all  jirevious  regulations  relating  thereto: 

Section  L 

1.  On  and  after  this  date  all  Apprentices  will  be  embraced  under  the  following 
general  designations,  and  graded  into  three  classes — ^viz. : 

Ist  (Junior)  Class,  B.  &  O.  Apprentices;  dd  Class,  B.  &  O.  Cadets;  8d  (Senior) 
daas,  B.  A  O.  Cadet  officers. 

2l  The  term  of  service  in  the  several  classes  will  be:  First  class,  4  years;  second 
class,  8  years;  third  class,  8  years. 

3.  As  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company  undertakes  the  expense  of  edu- 
cating Apprentices  and  Cadets  passing  the  physical  and  educational  examinations, 
it  wiU  expect  the  privil^e  of  availing  of  the  services  of  such  as  are  competent  for 
its  purposes  at  fair  salaries,  for  at  least  three  years  after  graduation. 

4.  Apprentices  and  cadets  will  be  amenable  to  the.  discipline  and  reg^ulations  of 
Ihe  Company,  and  violation  of  its  rules,  neglect  of  its  interests,  destruction  of  its 
tools  or  waste  of  its  proi)erty ,  will  be  cause  for  dismissaL  But,  while  liable  to  sus- 
pension by  their  immediate  official  superiors,  Apprentices  and  Cadets  cannot  be 
dismissed  except  by  the  direct  action  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Company;  his 
decision  as  to  dismisBal  being  final  and  conclusive. 

5.  The  pay  of  Apprentices  and  Cadets  in  the  several  classes  will  be: 


Per  day. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Flnit  cfaUML 

$0.70 
1.00 
l.fiO 

$0.80 
1.12^ 
1.Z5 

IO.SO 
1.25 
8.00 

$1.00 

tW^n"™*  daaBL 

'niml  CUUB.  ...........•...••.■••••••••■••••■.••••••••••••••.•• 

>i;iniiT-^irMtil 


with  the  date  of  their  admission  into  the  service.  As  an  incentive  for 
efficiency,  fidelity,  industry*  energy,  and  care  of  its  property,  the  Company  will 
give  to  eadi  of  its  Apprentices,  on  the  completion  of  his  term  of  four  years*  service 
in  ihe  first  class,  and  to  those  Cadets  jxassing  through  the  full  course  of  the  second 
and  third  classes,  whose  record  for  that  time  has  been  praiseworthy  and  satisfac- 
tory, a  sum  equal  to  eight  and  a  half  cents  per  day  for  each  f uU  day  they  serve  in 
the  first  class,  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  each  full  day  they  serve  in  tiie  second 


6.  The  Cadets  of  the  second  and  third  classes— and  all  students  of  the  Techno- 
logical School— will  be  required  to  wear  in  the  School,  on  all  public  occasions,  and 
at  any  and  all  other  times  designated  by  the  (General  Manager,  a  prescribed  uniform, 
an  the  parts  of  which  will  be  of  like  pattern  and  will  be  furnished  by  the  Purchas- 
ing Ag^it — ^the  first  suit  free,  and  all  renewals  at  cost  price;  payment  being  ar- 
laoged  in  InstalmeatB^to  suit  the  means  of  the  Cadets. 
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7.  Apprentices  possessiiig  the  qualifioations  and  standard  of  attainments  required 
of  students  of  the  Technological  School  at  Mt.  Clare,  Baltimore,  and  all  Cadets,  are 
entitled  to  enter  that  institution.  Students  of  the  Technological  School,  either  of 
whose  parents  have  been  in  the  employ  of  this  Company  for  five  consecutive  years, 
are  entitled  to  free  tuition  and  use  of  text-books  and  apparatus.  Other  students, 
sons  of  employes,  of  less  than  five  years'  service,  are  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  the 
first  class,  and  to  tuition  in  the  second  and  third  classes  at  half  the  rates  fixed  for 
other  students  by  the  regulations  of  the  Tec^ological  School.  Aj^rentices  and 
Cadets  appointed  outside  the  service,  while  under  pay  from  the  Company,  will  be 
charged  full  tuition  fees  for  instruction  in  the  Technological  SchooL 

8.  Apprentices  or  Cadets  of  one  class  can,  in  the  discretion  of  the  (General  Man- 
ager,  be  promoted  into  a  higher  class  before  the  expiration  of  the  full  term  of  their 
respective  classes,  on  the  certification  by  the  Corps  of  Instructors  of  the  Techno- 
logical School  of  their  having  satisfactorily  passed  examinations  entitling  them  to 
such  promotion.  Such  examinations  shaU  be  graded,  and  those  of  higher  grade 
shall  first  be  promoted.  But  no  Cadet  officer  will  be  graduated  until  he  shall  have 
taken  the  full  course  of  instruction  of  the  third  class. 

9.  In  filling  vacancies  in  the  second  class,  other  things  being  equal,  preference 
will  always  be  given  Apprentices,  in  order  of  merit,  over  other  outside  applicants 
for  such  cadetships. 

10.  No  appointment  shall  be  made  in  the  grade  of  Cadet  Officers  except  from 
Cadets  of  the  second  class,  in  the  order  of  merit,  as  certified  by  the  Corps  of  In- 
structors. 

11.  On  the  completion  of  their  courses,  members  of  the  severed  classes  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  final  examination  by  a  Board  composed  of  members  of  the  Corps  of  In- 
structors and  Baihroad  Officials  appointed  for  this  duty  by  the  President  of  this 
Company,  and  upon  passing  satisfactorily  such  final  examination,  will  be  awarded 
diplomas  setting  forth  their  qualifications  and  entitling  them  to  preference  over  all 
other  applicants  not  thus  gnuiuating,  in  appointments  to  the  higher  classes  or  in 
filling  vacancies  in  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  gift  of  this  (Company,  as  they 
may  elect,  and  as  the  Board  may  recommend. 

12.  Begular  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  Technological  School  is  obliga- 
tory upon  aU  Cadets  and  upon  all  Apprentices  located  at  Baltimore  as  the  Board  of 
Examiners  may  determine  are  fit  to  enter  the  School,  and  they  wiU  be  equally  amen- 
able to  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  School  as  to  those  of  the  Company. 

18.  Students  at  the  Technological  School  will  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing,  in 
small  instalments,  such  of  the  tools,  implements  and  text-books  used  in  the  course 
of  instruction  there  as  they  may  desire  and  as  may  be  deemed  useful  to  them  after 
graduation. 

14.  Apprentices  and  Cadets  are  required  to  become  members  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Employes'  Relief  Association,  the  same  as  other  employes,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  its  Savings  Fund  and  other  features. 

15.  Through  the  Free  Circulating  Library  at  Mt.  Clare,  Apprentices  and  Cadets 
residing  outside  of  Baltimore  can  obtain  the  free  use  of  text-books  and  apparatus 
to  enable  them  to  f  oUow  the  course  of  the  Technological  School. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  APPRENTICES  AND  CADETS. 

Section  n. 

1.  Apprentices  and  Cadets  are  not  bound  by  indenture,  but  those  who  complete 
satisfactorily  the  terms  for  which  they  are  engaged  will  be  given  certificates  of  gen- 
eral character  and  ability. 

2.  The  nmnber  of  Apprentices  and  Cadets  will  be  regulated  by  the  General  Man- 
ager, who,  under  these  regulations,  will  have  the  exclusive  appointment  thereof  and 
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their  aasigimieiit  among  Hie  various  departments  and  stations  of  the  service.  All 
applications  for  ai^K>intment  shonld  be  addressed  to  him. 

8.  Other  tilings  being  equal,  preference  in  appointments  will  be  given  sons  of  em- 
ployes of  long  and  faithful  service,  and  especially  the  sons  of  employes  killed  or 
disabled  in  the  service.  To  enable  the  sons  of  employes  to  enjoy  this  privilege  to 
its  fullest  extent,  free  txansportation  &om  points  on  this  Ckmipany's  lines  nearest 
th«r  homes,  to  tiie  place  of  examination  and  retam,  is  offered  them ;  candidates 
payii^  their  own  tmvelling  expenses. 

QUAUFICATTONa  OF  CANDWATBS, 

SwmoN  in. 

1.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first  dass  must  be  between  16  and  21  years  of 
age,  and  to  the  second  class  between  17  and  22  years  of  age. 

2l  Candidates  must,  at  the  time  of  examination,  be  physically  sound,  of  robust 
confltitution,  and  generally  free  from  any  deformity,  hereditary  or  acquired  tend- 
ency to  disease  or  infirmity  which  may  render  them  unfit  for  the  active  service  of 
this  Com^pany. 

8.  Candidates  must  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  including  orthography,  in 
aritiimatio,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  and  of  de- 
scr^vttve  geography,  and  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Candidates  will  be  examined:  first,  by  two  Medical  Examiners  of  the  Belief 
Association,  whose  decision  as  to  their  physical  qualifications  shall  be  final ;  second^ 
by  one  or  more  instructors  of  the  Technological  School,  whose  decisian  as  to  their 
edncational  qualifications  shall  be  filial. 

5.  The  TCxamining  Boards  will  meet  at  Ht.  Clare  Station,  Baltimore,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month,  when  there  are  candidates  for  examination.  No  candidates 
will  be  allowed  re-examination  within  three  months  of  last  rejection  by  either  Board. 

fk,  Candidates  who  pass  the  physical  and  educational  examinations  will  be  required 
to  become  members  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Employes'  Relief  Association. 

[An  illustration  of  the  character  of  examination  which  applicants  for  apprentioe- 
ahio  will  be  expected  to  pass  is  appended  to  this  order.] 

Section  IV. 

1.  In  the  order  of  seniority  of  examination,  and  as  vacancies  occur,  candidates 
will  be  assigned  to  probationary  duty  in  the  particular  brancli  of  the  mechanical  or 
other  operating  department  in  which,  through  inclination  or  aptitude,  as  determined 
by  their  examination,  they  are  most  likely  to  succeed. 

2.  At  the  expiration  of  six  months  they  will  be  re-examined,  and  those  passing 
will  receive  warrants  of  appointment,  and  will  be  assigned  to  the  respective  classes 
tibeir  qualifications  entitle  them  to  enter.  Those  found  to  be  especiaUy  advanced  or 
apt  will,  with  their  consent,  be  detailed  to  duty  at  the  Company's  works,  Mt.  Clare, 
Baltimore,  where,  in  the  Technological  School,  they  will  have  special  opportunities 
for  technical  instruction. 

Sioiioir  V. 

A  Board  for  the  examination  and  classification  of  all  Apprentices  now  in  the 

service  is  hereby  convened.    Messrs. and are  designated  as 

tiie  members  of  the  Board  to  conduct  the  examination  as  to  educational  qualifica- 
tioos,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Relief  Association  will  detail  two  Medical  Examiners 
to  serve  Ukexeoxu    The  Board  as  thus  constituted  will  immediately  enter  upon  its 
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The  Boaid  of  Kxaminers  will  convene  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  at  Mt. 
dare,  Baltimore,  for  the  examination  of  candidates  ordered  before  it  by  the  Gen- 
eral Manager.  As  the  finding  of  this  Board  will  be  final,  and  as  a  sound  body  and 
oonstitation,  good  natural  capacity  and  aptitude  for  study,  industrious  habits,  per- 
severance and  an  orderly  disposition,  together  with  a  correct  moral  deportment,  are 
essential  qualifications,  candidates  knowingly  deficient  in  any  of  i^eee  respects 
should  not  subject  themselves  and  friends  to  the  chances  of  future  disappointment 
by  entering  upon  a  career  which,  lacking  these  qualifications,  they  cannot  suooess- 

fully  pursue. 

B.  Dunham,  Oeneral  Manager. 

ILLUaTRATION  OF  OHARAOTEB  OF  EZAMINATIONa, 

SBCmON  YL 
FHYSIOAL  BXAKINATION. 

Every  candidate  will  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  physical  examination,  and  if  there 
is  found  to  exist  in  him  any  of  the  following  causes  of  disqualification,  to  such  a 
degree  as  would  immediately,  or  at  no  distant  period,  impair  his  efficiency  for  the 
active  service  of  this  Company,  he  will  be  rejected : 

1.  Feeble  constitution  and  muscular  tenuity;  unsound  health  from  whatever 
cause ;  indications  of  farmer  disease ;  glandular  swellings  or  other  symptoms  of 
scrofula. 

2.  Chronic  cutaneous  affections,  especially  of  the  scalp. 
8.  Severe  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  head;  convulsions. 

4.  Impaired  vision,  from  whatever  cause;  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eyelids; 
immobility  or  irregularity  of  the  iris;  fistula  lachrymalis,  etc 

5.  Deafness;  copious  discharge  from  the  ears. 

6.  Serious  impediment  of  speech. 

7.  Want  of  due  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  any  other  indication  of  a  liability  to 
pulmonic  disease. 

8.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  superior  extremities  on 
account  of  fractures,  contraction  of  a  joint,  deformity,  etc. 

9.  An  unusual  excurvature  or  incurvature  of  the  spine. 

10.  Hernia. 

11.  A  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum  or  spermatio  cord  (when  large), 
sarcocele,  hydrocele,  fistulas. 

12.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  inferior  extremities 
on  account  of  varicose  veins,  fractures,  malformation,  permanent  lameness,  ocat- 
traction,  unequal  length,  etc.,  etc. 

18.  Ulcersy  or  unsound  cicatrices  of  ulcers  likely  to  break  out  afresh. 

EDUCATIONAL  EZAHINATION. 

The  following  outline,  problems,  and  questions  are  given  as  illustrating  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  educational  examinations.  While  these  illustrate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  examination,  it  should  be  distinctiy  understood  that  different  questions 
will  be  used  at  each  examination.  The  examinations  will  be  part  written  and 
partiy  oraL 

ABITHMETIG. 

(a)  Fundamental  rules,  with  methods  of  proof  and  reasons  for  processea 

(b)  Factoring:  G.  C.  D.  and  L.  G.  M.  and  their  applications;  common  and  deck 
mal  fractions,  their  kinds,  solution,  and  reduction  from  one  to  the  other,  with 
both  the  rule  and  the  reoMn  tor  each  operation. 
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(c)  Denominate  nnmbers;  tables;  reduction,  ascending  and  descending;  changing 
'denominate  numbers  to  equivalent  decimals. 

(d)  Ratio  and  proportion,  their  kinds,  methods  and  applications. 

(«)  Mensuration  of  lines,  surfaces,  and   solids,    and  their   representation  by 
drawingSn 
(/)  Percentage  and  its  applications. 
(g)  Involution  and  evolution,  and  their  applications. 
(A)  Analysis  of  mental  problems. 

lUush^tive  Problems  and  QuestUms. 

1.  Write  in  figures  one  hundred  and  sixty  billion  three  million  seventy  thousand 
and  five.  Write  in  words'24d004050.  Write  in  Roman  numerals  40,  90,  144;  and 
in  Arabic  numerals  L,  XIV,  UX,  CVm  and  DCCLXXV. 

2.  Add  two  and  five-tenths,  eighty-six  thousands,  twenty-four  ten-millionths 
and  8-tenths,  nmltiply  the  result  by  .0002,  and  divide  the  product  thus  obtained  by 
.00004. 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  20  acres,  8  roods  and  80  perches  of  land  at  $62.60  per  acre. 

4.  A  man  sold  24{  bushels  of  wheat  at  $2|  per  bushel,  and  received  in  payment 
i^les  at  $8|  per  barrel.    How  many  barrels  of  apples  did  he  receive  t 

5.  Reduce  6  furlongs  20  rods  to  decimal  of  a  mile. 

6.  Reduce  .0256  to  a  common  fraction  and  ft  to  a  decimal 

7.  Add  i,  A),  -il>  fy  and  divide  the  result  by  f.     Also  reduce  to  its  simplest 

6tH-2| 
fonn — T — • 

8.  Define  fraction,  common  fraction,  decimal  fraction,  proper  fraction,  mixed 
number,  division,  greatest  common  divisor,  least  common  multiple,  cancellation, 
long  division,  and  denominator. 

9.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  the  foUowmg:  256,  812,  68,  280,  289,  and  1886. 

10.  Divide  the  least  common  multiple  of  240, 720,  and  150  by  the  greatest  common 
divisor  of  the  same  number. 

11.  Find  the  interest  on  $240  for  8  years  and  6  months  at  8^. 

12.  How  must  I  sell  cloth  that  cost  $4  per  yard  so  as  to  gain  20%  ? 

18.  A  and  B  together  have  |640,  and  A  has  twice  as  much  as  B.  How  much 
luseach? 

14.  f  of  24  is  i  of  what  number? 

15.  What  number  divided  by  .024  will  yield  a  quotient  of  .25  ?    Prove. 

16.  find  the  area  and  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angle  triangle  whose  base  is  240 
and  altitude  75. 

17.  How  many  men  would  be  required  to  cultivate  a  field  of  2f  acres  in  5^  days 
of  10  hours  each,  if  each  man  completed  77  square  yards  in  9  hours. 

18.  If  5  cubic  feet  of  gold  weigh  98.20  times  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of  water, 
and  2  cubic  feet  of  copper  weigh  18  times  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  how 
many  cubic  inches  of  copper  will  weigh  as  much  as  {  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gold? 

19.  What  is  the  effect  of  dividing  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  by  a  whole  num- 
ber, and  why. 

20.  Wliat  is  the  effect  of  annexing  a  cipher  to  a  decimal,  and  why? 

21.  If  the  same  number  be  subtracted  from  both  terms  of  an  improper  fraction 
what  will  be  the  effect?    Why? 

22.  Give  the  rule  for  reducing  a  common,  fraction  to  an  equivalent  decimal,  and 
explain  why  the  resulting  decimal  will  be  equal  to  the  common  fraction  from 
whic^  it  is  obtained. 

28.  Give  the  rule  for  dividing  one  decimal  by  another,  and  explain  why  the  deci- 
mal point  in  the  quotient  is  placed  where  the  rule  directs. 
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QRAMMARAyPITS   APPLICATIONS    IN    CONVEBSATION,   IN   LBTTBB  WBITINa,   AND   IN 

COMPOSITION 

OiUline. 

(a)  The  parts  of  speech,  with  their  properties  and  inflections. 

(b)  Analysis  of  ordinary  simple,  complex  and  compound  sentences,  and  the  fun- 
damental relations  of  subject,  copula,  predicate,  object,  etc. 

(c)  Punctuation,  capitalization,  spelling,  etc.,  in  original  composition  or  from 
dictatioi). 

(d)  Corrections  of  improper  use  of  words,  constructions  and  sentences,  in  ordi- 
nary conversation,  and  in  composition  and  letter-writing. 

lUustrative  Exercise  in  Qrammar, 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  and  define  noun,  abverb  and  conjunction. 

2.  Name  the  properties  of  the  noun;  of  the  verb. 
8.  Decline  boy,  he,  it  and  who. 

4.  Conjugate  the  verb  to  throw  in  the  indicative  mood,  past  tense,  passive  voice. 
6.  Write  the  plural  of  lady,  turkey,  this,  that,  box,  house,  potato,  mouse,  sheep 
and  father-in-law. 

6.  Name  the  relative  pronouns  and  compare  good,  little,  old,  *happy,  big,  thin 
and  likely. 

7.  Parse  all  the  words  in  the  following  sentence:  The  birds  sing  merrily  in  the 
green  trees. 

8.  Correct  the  following  and  give  reasons: 
(a)  Him  and  me  will  come. 

(&)  He  saw  John  and  I  in  the  garden. 

(c)  Who  did  she  marry  ? 

((2)  Between  you  and  I  there  is  but  little  difference. 

(e)  I  laid  down  and  slept  because  I  was  to  tired  to  sit  up. 

9.  Capitalize,  punctuate  and  correct  the  following  sentences : 
(a)  the  Groves  were  gods  first  temples 

(&)  when  will  You  and  i  get  there 

(c)  John  left  New  york  i  cannot  tell  when  he  will  git  Home.  * 
(c2)  John,  and  me  and  James  went  to  school,  at  Boston  last  winter.    We  got  home 
on  thursday. 

10.  Write  a  description  of  this  room  and  its  furniture.  Be  careful  to  capitalize 
and  punctuate  correctly. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  distance  in  miles  around  the  earth ;  also  the  length  of  its  diameter. 
How  wide  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  How  far  would  you  have  to  travel  in  Roing 
across  the  United  States  from  east  to  west  ?  from  north  to  south  ?  When  you  do 
not  know  the  exact  answer,  put  down  about  what  you  think  would  be  the  correct 
answer. 

2.  Name  the  grand  divisions  in  order  of  their  size ;  of  their  population.  Where 
do  the  most  highly  civilized  nations  live? 

8.  Bound  Europe  and  name  five  of  its  principal  rivers,  telling  where  they  rise  and 
empty.    Also  name  and  locate  five  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 

4.  Name  the  principal  mountain  systems  of  Asia  ;  of  Africa  ;  of  South  America. 

5.  Name  the  States  of  the  United  States  that  border  on  the  Atlantic,  and  give  the 
capital  and  metropolis  of  each.  Also  name  the  largest  State  of  the  United  States 
the  smallest ;  the  most  populous. 

6.  Give  the  leading  products  of  Georgia ;  of  California ;  of  Pennsylvania ;  of  lUi- 
noiB, 
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7.  Locate  the  following  and  tell  what  they  are :  Sahara,  Washington,  Columbia, 
Portland,  Blanc,  Nile,  and  Mexico. 

8.  Bound  the  United  States,  and  give  its  area  and  population. 

9.  Name  the  political  diyisions  of  South  America. 

10.  Write  fifteen  lines  about  Africa. 

11.  Bound  your  native  State,  giving  its  capital,  metropolis,  and  principal  prod- 
ucts. 

12.  How  are  United  States  Senators  elected,  and  for  how  long  a  term  ? 

UNITED  STATES  HISTOBT. 

Outline. 

(a)  AborigineB  of  America. 

(b)  European  settlements,  when,  where,  and  by  whom, 
(e)  Ckdonial  history,  and  inter-colonial  wars. 

((2)  American  Revolution,  its  remote  and  immediate  causes  and  results. 

(c)  Constittttion,  why  and  when  adopted ;  its  departments  and  powers. 
(/)  The  Presidents  and  events  of  their  administrations. 

(g)  War  of  1813  ;  Mexican  War ;  QvU  War. 
Qi)  Current  events. 

Hhuftrative  Questions, 

1.  Tell  something  about  Columbus,  stating  where  and  when  he  lived,  what  he 
diaeovered,  what  voyages  he  made,  etc.  What  do  you  think  of  the  treatment  that 
he  received? 

2.  Nsone  the  different  European  countries  that  tried  to  get  possession  in  America, 
and  tell  which  three  were  the  most  successful.  « 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  telling  what  it  was  about  and 
how  it  terminated. 

4.  Write  thirty  lines  about  the  American  Revolution,  telling  its  cause,  naming 
five  princixMil  battles,  three  generals  on  each  side,  etc. 

5.  What  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?    Who  wrote  it  ? 

6.  Name  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  give  the  leading  events  of  Jack- 
son's administration. 

7.  Tell  something  about  Franklin,  Wolfe,  Morse,  Fulton,  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Arnold,  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

8.  What  dtaes  have  been  the  capital  of  the  United  States? 

9.  What  happened  in  1492?  1565?  1607?  1620?  1776?  1876? 

10.  How  long  did  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  last,  and  during  whose  administration 
did  it  taJke  place?  State  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments. 

11.  What  is  the  objectionable  feature  of  Mormonism,  and  what  measures  have 
been  advocated  in  Congress  to  eradicate  this  evil? 

12.  What  event  is  there  talk  of  celebrating  by  an  International  Exposition  at 
Washington  in  1889?    In  1892? 

13.  What  is  the  use  of  International  Expositions? 

NoTS. — ^It  is  suggested  to  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Corps  of  Apprentices 
and  Cadets  that,  before  leaving  their  places  of  residence,  they  should  cause  them- 
selves to  be  thoroughly  examined  by  a  physician,  and  by  a  teacher  or  instructor  of 
good  standing.  By  such  examinatiops  any  serious  physical  disqualification  or  want 
of  educational  preparation  would  be  revealed,  and  the  candidate  spared  the  ex- 
pense and  mortification  of  a  useless  journey  and  rejection.  But  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  such  examination  is  solely  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  candidates, 
and  in  no  ^*M^*^w«r  affects  the  decision  of  the  Official  Examiners  of  the  BoaixL 
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EXHIBIT  V. 

BALTDiOBE  AND  OHIO  TECHNOLOQIOAL  SCHOOL. 

[Circular  No.  1.]  ^ 

Baltihobe,  October  1, 1886, 

In  view  of  the  becessity  of  poBtponing  for  the  present  the  initiation  of  the  Tech- 
nological School  program  in  its  entirety,  the  present  course  of  instniction  will  be 
conducted  with  special  reference  to  its  practical  utility: 

First.  In  advancing  the  entire  force  of  apprentices  within  reach  of  its  influence 
in  their  several  mechanical  pursuits ;  and 

Second.  In  advancing  the  theoretical  instruction,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable 
with  the  limited  appropriation  at  command,  of  such  apprentices  as  past  examina- 
tions have  shown  possess  sufficient  common-school  education  to  justify  the  hope 
that  they  can,  without  additional  school-training  in  academic  studies,  qualify  them- 
selves for  positions  as  officers  in  its  service.  So  far  as  may  practicable,  the  work 
of  the  school  shall  have  a  direct  bearing  upon,  and  immediate  connection  with,  the 
various  duties  in  the  shop  with  which  the  apprentices  are  or  may  be  charged.  To 
this  end  the  technological  and  academic  ins^ction  will  be  carried  on  under  sepa- 
rate instructors,  each  responsible  for  the  conduct  and  success  of  his  particular  de- 
partment, and  each  reporting  to  the  undersigned,  as  representing  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Technological  School. 

ASSiaNMBNT  OF  ^R.  O.  W.  SCRIBNEB,  AS  TEAOHBR  OF  TEOHNOLOOT. 

To  Mr.  C.  W.  Scribner,  as  a  specialist  in  technology,  and  as  senior  instructor,  is 
assigned  charge  of  the  practical  instruction  of  apprentices  in  the  shops  and  draw- 
ing-room. He  wiU  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  such  separate  class-instructions  in 
purely  technical  subjects  as  he  deems  necessary  to  promote  the  interests  assigned 
him,  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  apprentices*  shop  and  academic  duties.  In  the 
performance  of  this  duty  he  will  spend  not  less  than  six  hours  per  day  in  the  shops, 
and  not  less  than  two  additional  hours  in  the  drawing-room,  and  in  such  class-in- 
structions as  he  may  inaugurate,  Sunday  excepted. 

HIS  DUTUfiS  DEFINED. 

His  duties  as  technological  instructc>r  will  consist : 

First.  In  exercising  a  general  supervision  over  i^prentices  in  the  shops  and  in 
applying  their  theoretical  knowledge  to  their  labors. 

This  duty  will  be  performed  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  instructor  and  the  several  foremen ;  which  plan  must  be  of  such  character  as 
will  give  the  instructor  proper  facilities  for  overseeing  and  directing  the  labors  of 
apprentices,  so  far  as  they  are  learners,  and  to  question  and  counsel  any  boy  or 
boys  while  at  work,  in  order  to  determine  their  understanding  of  what  they  are 
doing,  to  make  explanations  and  to  direct  their  operations  in  such  way  as  to  enable 
the  apprentices  to  gain  comprehensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
principles  involved  in  what  they  may  be  doing. 

SEPABATE  AUTHOBTTY  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR  AND  THE  FOREMAN  DEFINED. 

In  exercising  this  duty,  the  instructor  will  have  no  right  or  authority  to  antag- 
onize or  interfere  with  the  orders  of  the  foreman  in  charge,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  Company's  "^ork,  nor  to  interfere  with  its  proper  performance ;  nor  shall  he, 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  or  examination,  unnecessarily,  nor  for  any  great 
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length  of  time,  even  when  necessary,  retard  the  work  which  the  apprentices  are 
doing.  To  prevent  confasion  in  the  Ck>mpan7'B  work,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  foremen  have  the  undisputed  right  to  decide  what  work  is  to  be  done  by  appren- 
tices  and  when  it  is  to  be  done ;  the  reconmiendations  of  the  instructor  in  the  matter 
of  the  assignment  of  apprentices  shall  be  made  first  to  the  foremen,  and  shall  be 
carried  out  by  them  unless  they  are  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
service.  In  each  case  where  the  instructor  and  foreman  fail  to  agree,  either  in 
formulating  the  plan  for  the  joint  management  of  apprentices  or  upon  the  proper 
interpretation  and  scope  of  this  arrangement,  the  question  or  dispute  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Master  Mechanic  or  Master  Car  Builder,  to  whom  the  foreman 
reports,  and  if  he  cannot  satisfactorily  adjust  the  difference,  the  whole  matter  will 
be  referred  to  the  (General  Manager  for  settlement. 

The  foregoing  applies  to  all  apprentices  at  Mt.  Clare  shops. 

Second.  A  certein  number  of  hours  per  week,  not  fewer  than  three,  shall,  by 
agreement  between  the  instructor  and  foremen  of  the  various  shops,  be  set  aside, 
in  which  the  technological  instructor  shall  assemble  the  apprentices  of  the  first 
class  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  scientific  principles  that  are  involved  in  the 
work  on  which  they  are  engaged,  of  suggesting  and  illustrating  the  most  economi- 
cal methods  of  work,  of  showing  how  different  parts  of  machinery  are  put  together, 
and  of  pointing  out  the  office  of  each  {ftut.  He  shall  explain  why  some  other  way 
of  constructing  or  doing  such  work  would  not  do  just  as  well,  and  be  as  economical 
as  the  way  he  suggests.  He  shall  point  out  difficulties  that  are  yet  to  be  overcome 
in  the  construction  and  operating  of  machinery,  and,  in  short,  make  the  instruction 
of  such  a  character  as  to  set  apprentices  to  thinking  and  devising  for  themselves. 
He  shall  also  give  instruction  on  the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  in  the  use  and 
care  of  tools  and  machinery. 

In  the  performance  of  these  duties  he  shall  have  authority  to  utilize  the  machin- 
ery in  the  shops  where  the  same  is  not  in  use. 

The  technological  instructor  shall  study  the  machinery  and  methods  of  work 
now  in  vogue  in  the  shops,  and  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  foreman  or  to 
the  Master  Mechanic  or  to  the  Master  Car  Builder,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  any  im- 
provements in  the  method  of  work,  in  tools,  in  machinery,  or  anything  that  in  his 
judgment  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  shops. 

He  shall  also  study  the  shop-work  with  a  view  of  recommending  to  the  imder- 
signed  what  academic  subjects  might  be  taught  in  the  school,  and  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  them  with  a  view  of  their  immediate  application  in  connection  with  the 
8h<^>-instruction. 

He  is  expected  to  study  and  make  note  of  the  capabilities  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  various  apprentices,  and  the  joint  recommendations  of  the  instructor  and  the 
foreman  to  the  General  Manager,  through  the  intermediate  officers,  as  to  the  apt- 
ness, progress,  skill  and  conmiendable  traits  of  any  apprentice,  shall  determine 
whether  his  apprenticeship  shall  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  than  the 
usual  time  prescribed  (four  years) ;  but  no  boy  whose  standing  in  the  school-studies 
is  habitually  low  shall  have  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  reduced  to  less  than  the 
usually  required  four  years,  however  expert  he  may  become  in  the  shop. 

The  shop-instructor  shall,  during  the  academic  year  (being  guided  by  his  experi- 
ence and  observations  in  the  shops),  make  a  classification  of  the  regular  kinds  or 
pieces  of  work  which  are  constantly  required  to  be  done  in  the  shops,  and  on  which 
apprentices  should  have  practice,  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  best 
to  have  apjirentices  take  them  up  in  learning  their  trade,  submitting  the  same  to  the 
Master  Mechanic  and  Master  Car  Builder. 

He  shall  also,  during  the  academic  year,  outline  methods  of  instruction  and  rec- 
ommend the  academic  studies  that,  in  his  judgment,  are  most  suitable  for  the 
appgentioeB  of  each  trade,  and  for  the  students  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering. 
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with  a  view  to  preparing  a  permanent  program  and  prospectus  for  the  snooeediog 
year. 
In  all  matters  relating  to  the  school  he  will  report  direct  to  the  undersigned. 

A86IONMENT  OF  MR.  COLBB,  AS  THB  AOADSMIC  TBACHEB. 

To  Mr.  Coler,  is  assigned  charge  of  all  academic  studies,  which  will  for  the  pxesent 
be  confined  to  the  several  sections  of  first-class  apprentices. 

Under  this  arrangement  he  will  spend  not  less  than  eight  hours  per 'day  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  Of  this  time  he  may  devote  one  or  two  hours  daily  to  the 
shops,  in  order  to  observe  the  needs  of  apprentices,  the  work  and  equipment  of  the 
shops,  so  as  to  make  the  school-instruction  both  practical  and  interesting,  by  draw- 
ing his  illustrations  in  teaching  as  far  as  possible  from  machinery  and  operations 
in  the  shops  where  the  boys  are  daily  employed. 

The  academic  department  shall  include  three  sections  of  apprentices.  The  first 
grade  shall  consist  of  all  those  who  are  qualified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  5  for  admission  to  the  first  class  therein  mentioned. 

The  second  section  shall  consist  of  such  apprentices  now  in  the  service  as  may, 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  teaching,  be  qualified  for  admission  to  the  first  section. 

The  third  section  shall  consist  of  all  other  apprentices  whose  time  of  apprentice- 
ship does  not  expire  before  January  1,  1887. 

All  apprentices  who  receive  academic  insturuction  (Sections  1  and  2)  must  take 
Drawing  at  least  two  hours  each  week.  The  technological  teacher  may  also  require 
apprentices  who  are  not  in  these  sections  to  take  Drawing. 

The  subjects  for  academic  instruction^for  the  first  class  are  Algebra,  G^metry, 
and  English  and  Elementary  Science, 

Apprentices  who  are  preparing  for  admission  to  the  first  section  are  to  be  known 
as  second-section  students. 

These  shall  take  Arithmetic  in  addition  to  Drawing  as  required  studies,  and  they 
shall  choose  a  third  subject  from  the  following:  History,  Geography,  English, 
Elementary  Science,  Steam  and  Steam  Engine,  and  Mensuration. 

Apprentices  of  the  third  section  are  required  to  take  Drawing  at  least  two  hours 
per  week.  They  may  at  any  time  enter  either  of  the  other  preparatory  sections, 
provided  those  sections  are  not  already  full,  and  provided  they  are  qualified  to  profit 
by  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  class,  which  last  is  to  be  decided  by  Mr.  Coler. 

Students  of  the  third  section  must  attend  the  free  city  night  schools  nearest  to 
their  homes,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Mr.  Coler  to  see  that  this  requirement  is 
fulfilled. 

Each  teacher  shall  make  a  weekly  report  of  how  much  time  he  has  spent  in  each 
shop  and  school-room,  the  character  of  teaching,  results,  etc. 

Each  to  report  directly  to  me,  but  to  recommend  jointly  anything  that  relates  to 
their  two  departments. 

W.  T.  BABNABD,  AmL  to  President. 
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EXHIBIT  W. 
SCHOOL  BEPOBTS 

January  80, 1887.* 
Dr.  W.  T.  Barnabd, 

Assistant  to  President : 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  spedal  report,  showing  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Technological  School  from  its  inauguration  to  the 
present  date,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following : 

From  the  Circular  of  January  15,  1885,  setting  forth  the  management  and  policy 
of  the  school,  and  from  your  subsequent  instructions,  we  have  understood  the  pur- 
pose of  the  school  to  be  threefold : 

1.  To  maintain  an  educational  examination  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  appren- 
ticeship, and  to  afford  such  elementary  technical  instruction  to  aU  apprentices  as 
would  make  of  them  intelligent  journeymen ;  the  apprentice  instruction  to  be 
known  aJ^  the  Journeymen's  course ;  this  course  to  be  free  to  all  apprentices,  and  to 
serre  as  preparatory  for  the  Cadet  course  for  young  men  whose  ability  and  charac- 
ter are  good,  but  who  need  preparatory  training. 

2.  To  organize  a  class  of  Cadets  for  advanced  technical  instruction  in  such 
subjects  as  bear  upon  the  departments  of  railway  service  in  which  they  are  to  en- 
gage ;  the  object  of  this  course  being  to  fit  young  men  to  become  foremen  and  for 
other  subordinate  positions ;  this  class  to  be  composed  of  apprentices  or  other  young 
men  who  shall  pass  a  required  examination  and  present  testimonials  of  ability  and 
diaracter ;  a  reasonable  tuition  to  be  charged  for  this  course. 

3.  To  secure  to  the  service  as  Cadet  officers  a  limited  number  of  yoimg  men  pos- 
sessing superior  ability  and  educational  qualifications,  to  whom  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive technical  instruction  should  be  afforded,  while  at  the  same  time  these 
young  men  should  get  a  comprehensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  various 
departments  of  railway  service  and  the  mutual  relations  of  these  departments ;  the 
object  of  this  course  being  to  fit  the  students  for  the  highest  poaiti(His  of  resp<Miai- 
bility  in  the  service. 

It  is  with  these  ends  in  view  that  we  have  been  guided  in  the  management  of  the 
school,  and  our  plans  have  all  along  contemplated  an  early  organization  of  the  Ca- 
det Class.  With  reference  to  the  Cadet  Officers*  Class,  we  have  understood  that  it 
was  your  policy  not  to  admit  young  men  to  that  course  of  study  until  they  shall 
have  completed  the  Cadet  course  and  thus  have  demonstrated  whether  it  will  be 
profitable  to  the  company  to  continue  instruction  to  them.  We  haye  not,  therefore, 
undertaken,  except  in  a  general  way,  to  forecast  the  subjects  of  study  and  the 
management  of  that  class.  . 

That  there  are  substantial  reasons  for  the  apparentiy  slow  progress  we  have  made, 
and  that  we  have  nevertheless  worked  out  results  and  gained  experience  that  will 
be  far-reaching  in  their  economic  value  and  otherwise  beneficial  consequences,  pro- 
Tiding  it  is  thought  best  to  continue  the  school,  will  appear  from  considerations  and 
facts  to  be  set  forth  in  detail  in  what  follows. 

failxtrb  of  afpucants  to  pass  examinations  in  blbmentary  bnoubh  studies. 

In  February,  1885,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  apprentices,  then  in  the  service 
at  Mt.  Clare,  were  examined  by  Mr.  Scribner  and  myself,  and  in  July  and  August 
of  the  same  year  Mr.  Scribner  and  Mr.  Sullivan  examined  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  apprentices  in  the  shops  along  the  line.    The  results  of  these  examinations 

*  Altbougli  my  report  Is  doted  October,  1886,  the  last  sections  were  unavoidAbly  delayed,  so  tbat 
sdiool  reports  of  this  date  are  iiiserted.~W.  T.  B. 
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went  to  show  that  not  one  of  the  five  hundred  boys  and  youns:  men  in  the  TariouB 
Tepaur  and  construction  shops  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  pursue  technical  studies 
with  profit  to  the  Ck)mpany  and  to  himself.  We  were  greatly  surprised  that  amon^ 
so  many  boys  there  should  be  found  such  uniform  deficiency  in  the  most  elementary 
school-studies.  Ck)mbined  with  this  lack  of  elementary  knowledge  was  a  corre- 
ponding  lack  of  inclination  on  the  part  of  these  apprentices  to  make  of  themselves 
anything  more  than  ordinary  routine  and  rule-of -thumb  mechanics.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent that  such  apprentices,  will  require  constant  supervision  in  even  the  simplest 
details  of  their  trades,  and  that  when  they  become  journeymen  they  will  be  un- 
trustworthy and  unprogressive. 

Thinking  that  perhaps  a  few  of  the  most  promising  boys  might,  by  receiving  pre- 
liminary training  in  night-classes  for  six  months  or  a  year,  be  prepared  for  the 
more  elementary  technical  studies,  we  determined  to  give  them  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  grammar-school  branches.  Having  secured  an  order  from  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  to  this  effect,  we  required  about  forty  boys  to  attend  night-classes 
from  the  first  of  March  to  the  twentieth  of  June,  1885.  This  was  donewith  the 
hope  that  all  might  profit  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  elementary  instruction  thus 
afforded,  and  that  from  these  forty  boys  there  might  be  a  dozen  or  more  who  would 
work  their  way  up  so  as  to  profit  by  the  technical  course  we  had  in  view  for  appren- 
tices ;  but  a  short  experience  convinced  us  that  for  the  most  of  these  boys  the  at- 
tempt was  made  in  vain.  Some  would  if  they  could ;  others  could  if  they  would. 
Only  three  out  of  these  forty  apprentices  have  made  commendable  progress  in  all 
the  school-studies,  though  none  of  them  are  any  the  less  valuable  to  the  service  for 
having  been  required  to  attend  the  classes,  and  several  have  done  well  in  drawing 
in  spite  of  their  deficiencies  in  academic  studies. 

CAUSES  OF  THIS  LACK  OF  ABILITY  TO  DBSIBE  TO  LKABN. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  attribute  the  failure  of  these  boys  to  advance  in  theoretical 
studies  wholly  to  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  profit  by  the  class-instruction 
that  was  offered  them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  their  not  hav- 
ing previously  formed  habits  of  study — a  fault  of  their  parents  and  former  teach- 
ers—these boys  came  from  daily  associations  in  the  shops,  the  very  atmosphere  of 
which  was  discouraging  to  efforts  for  mental  improvement ;  for  the  idea  that  a 
workman  should  pursue  school-studies  has  almost  invariably  been  ridiculed  in  the 
shops, — and  ridicule  is  apt  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  students  who  have  not  advanced 
far  enough  in  studies  and  experience  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  education. 
Moreover,  the  work  of  instructing  apprentices  was  new  to  the  teachers,  and  we 
made  some  mistakes,  one  of  which  was  an  attempt  to  put  aU  boys  through  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  training  without  regard  to  individual  aptitudes.  I  think,  too,  that 
the  work  at  first  attempted  was  too  severely  mathematical  for  apprentice  studies. 
Dry,  abstract  mathematical  drill  will  not  interest  apprentice  boys,  nor  make  intel- 
ligent, thinking  mechanics  of  them.  With  the  exception  of  drawing,  we  did  not 
succeed  in  giving  the  instruction  enough  of  a  tangible  and  practical  bias  to  encour- 
age boys  to  take  an  interest  in  our  classes. 

From  my  own  experience  and  study  of  the  subject  since  my  connection  with  this 
school,  and  from  the  testimony  of  teachers  and  employers  in  Europe  who  have 
made  similar  attempts,  I  am  convinced  that  while  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to 
educate  apprentices  in  technical  subjects  during  apprenticeship,  even  though  the 
instruction  be  wholly  confined  to  night-classes,  it  is  equally  certain  that  to  try  to 
educate  boys  who  have  not  formed  habits  of  study  before  entering  upon  apprentice- 
ship is  a  useless  waste  of  time,  patience  and  money.  Althou^  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions, the  results  are  usually  very  mea^^  and  unsatisfactory. 
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IMFBOYBMBNT  OBTAIMKD. 

Since  March,  1885,  there  have  been,  in  accQrdance  with  your  plans  and  instroo- 
tioDS,  regular  educational  examinations  every  month,  except  July,  1886,  of  appli- 
cants for  apprenticeship ;  and  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  no  boys  have  been 
admitted  to  apprenticeship  at  Mt.  dare  without  first  trying  this  examination.  At 
first  we  bad  to  make  the  standard  of  requirements  very  low,  in  order  togetenougii 
boys  to  supply  the  demand  for  apprentices ;  but  there  has  been  a  gradual,  though 
decided  elevation  of  that  standard,  so  that  at  the  present  time  none  can  be  admitted 
without  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  elementary  English  branches ;  nor 
tiien  without  demonstrating  some  ability  to  think,  and  expressing  a  willingness  to 
to  avail  of  the  school-instruction  by  regular  and  prompt  attendance  at  the  classes 
if  admitted  to  apprenticeship. 

GHANQBB  IN  MANNER  OF  TEACHINO;  THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  EXFERIENCB. 

As  the  resolt  of  these  examinations,  we  had,  when  the  school  year  began  in  Octo- 
ber, 1885,  about  thirty  apprentices  capable  of  pursuing  more  advanced  studies. 
Guided  somewhat  by  our  experience  the  preceding  term,  and  profiting  by  observa- 
tions  that  I  had  made  in  the  management  of  workingmen's  and  apprentice  schools 
in  Europe,  we  made  some  decided  changes  in  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. Classes  were  formed  in  drawing,  in  mathematics,  in  the  study  of  the  loco- 
motive engine,  and  in  physics.  Instruction  was  also  given  in  English  and  in  history, 
and  a  few  classes  were  still  sustained  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  forty 
boys  who  had  been  in  the  school  the  previous  term.  These  classes,  with  some 
changes  and  additions,  were  sustained  during  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1886, 
and  about  eighty  different  boys,  more  or  less  advanced,  received  instruction  dur- 
ing that  year,  all  of  whom  were  required  to  take  drawing  and  to  choose  at  least 
two  academic  studies.  In  addition  to  the  general  class-instruction,  boys  were  en- 
couraged to  read  many  books  on  general  and  technical  subjects,  and  a  few  of  them 
were  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  scientific  and  mechanical  journals  which 
come  regularly  to  our  library.  We  also  had  a  number  of  science  lectures  illus- 
trated by  simple  experiments.  These  exercises  proved  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  the  boys. 

For  a  niore  complete  and  detailed  statement  of  the  academic  work  undertaken, 
and  which  with  some  modifications  was  carried  out  in  the  school  year  ending  June 
1, 1886, 1  respectfully  refer  you  to  my  rei)ort  of  October  0, 1886,  a  copy  of  which  I 
band  you  herewith.*  But  the  work  accomplished  by  the  school  for  that  year 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  academic  studies  and  class-instruction. 

It  has  been  our  constant  endeavor  to  carry  the  instruction  beyond  the  school- 
room into  the  shops,  after  the  manner  set  forth  in  your  school  circular  of  October 
1, 1885.  [Exhibit  V.]  Owing  to  difiiculties  which  are  obvious  and  inherent  to 
such  an  undertaking,  our  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  slow.  Something  has 
been  done,  however,  in  the  way  of  supervision  and  systematic  instruction  of  ap- 
prentices in  the  shops,  and  our  experience  in  this  direction  I  regard  as  invaluable, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone. 

*  Mt.  Clabs,  October  9, 1886. 
Db.  W.  T.  Barkasd, 

AjuUtant  to  PretidenU 

jymhM  Sib:  The  foUowin^f  is  the  oouTse  of  academic  study  which  I  have  marlmd  out  for  the  present 
school  year.  It  contemplates  two  terms— one  to  end  February  1,  and  the  other  at  the  dose  of  the 
school  year.  I  have  arranged  the  course  with  reference  to  the  three  classes  of  apprentices  indicated 
In  jonr  school  circular  of  October  1  (Exhibit  V) : 

1.  Ttwee  in  the  First  Section  of  the  regular  technical  course— First  Term:  Algebra,  Physics,  8team, 
the  Looomotive  Engine,  and  Drawing.  Second  Term:  Practical  Qeometiy,  PhySkss,  Eitgli8b,aDd 
Drawing. 
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SURFBIBINa  IGNORANCB  OF  TECHNIOAL  FACTS  SHOWN  BY  YOUNG  WORKMEN. 

Investigations  in  the  shops  by  conversations  and  observation  have  developed  the 
fact  that  many  boys  and  young  men  had  completed  or  almost  completed  their  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  machine-shops  without  being  able  to  teU  the  difference  between 
cast  and  wrought  iron,  without  knowing  whether  steel  is  a  native  or  manufac- 
tured product,  and  equally  ignorant  of  many  other  simple  though  important  and 
significant  facts  which  are  intiraately  related  to  their  trades. 

In  the  performance  of  his  specified  duties  as  shop-instructor,  Mr.  Scribner  made 
a  study  of  the  various  trades,  machines  and  processes  in  the  shops,  and  of  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  apprenticeship,  with  a  view  to  recommending  a  course  of  shop- 
instruction  that  would  be  parallel  to  the  theoretical  studies  taught  in  the  school. 
By  short,  pointed  conversations  with  the  boys  while  at  their  machines,  which  did 
not  at  all  interfere  with  the  work  they  were  doing,  the  shop-instructor  was  enabled 
to  set  boys  to  thinking  intelligently  about  the  machines  and  the  work  upon  which 
they  were  engaged.    In  this  way  the  class-room  instruction  could  often  be  imme- 

2.  Those  who  are  not  now  prepared  for  the  First  Section,  but  .may  be  so  prepared  with  a  roMona- 
Ue  amount  of  teaching  and  encouragement.  < 

First  Term:  (1)  All  required  to  take  Drawing  one  night  each  week.  (2)  Each  boy  required  to  choose 
two  studies  from  the  following :  Arithmetic,  History  and  Geography,  Elementary  Physics,  Steam,  the 
LooomotiTO  Engine,  and  English. 

Second  Term:  About  the  same  as  First. 

8.  Apprentices  who  were  not  likely  to  be  able  to  prepare  for  adTaooed  studies.  These  were  to  be  re> 
quired  to  take  Drawing  one  or  two  nights  each  week  at  Mt.  dare,  and  to  attend  the  city  nlght-echools.  ■ 

In  justification  of  our  attempt  to  introduce  technical  studies  with  so  little  preliminary  preparation 
on  the  iMut  of  students,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  following  considerations : 

1.  That  in  English  schools  boys  with  no  better  elementary  education  than  many  of  our  boys  possess, 
study  these  subjects  in  night-schools  after  working  all  day,  and  some  of  them  pass  the  Qotwnment's 
examinations  in  science,  and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  examination  in  technology,  with  honor. 

2.  These  studies  wHl  produce  Just  as  good,  if  not  better,  educational  results,  and  haye  more  practi- 
cal value,  than  the  study  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school-branches. 

3.  The  study  of  elementary  sdenoe  experimentally  illustrated,  as  we  intend  it  shall  be,  will  do  much 
toward  awakening  an  Interest  in,  and  showing  the  utility  of,  more  abstract  studies,  and  the  boys  wiU 
learn  more  mathematics  with  the  science  studies  then  they  will  without  them.  The  science  studtes 
wHl  also  go  far  toward  creating  an  interest  in  the  scientific  and  mechanical  books  and  papers  that 
are  in  our  library,  and  prepare  the  boys  to  profit  by  such  reading. 

At  first  thought,  it  may  not  seem  so  desirable  to  have  science  taught  to  apprentices  as  drawing. 
The  drawing  produces  visible  results  and  its  value  is  therefore  much  more  readily  appreciated.  But 
if  we  had  some  graphic  method  of  representing  the  results  of  scienoe>teaching— the  habits  of  thought, 
observation,  intelligent  inquiry,  and  definite  expression  that  are  thus  developed— I  believe  the  vote  of 
those  concerned  would  be  to  continue  the  science-teaching  along  with  the  instruction  in  drawing. 

4.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  progress  in  study  by  apprentices  who  work  aU  day  in 
the  shops  will  be  anything  like  as  perceptible  and  efficient  as  is  the  progress  of  young  meo  in  such 
schools  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  only  a  few  hours  each  week  are  devoted 
to  shop-work.  But  by  choosing  such  science  studies  as  have  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  work 
in  the  shops,  and  pushing  these  studies,  some  progress  can  be  made.  While  we  will  not  give  as  much 
theory  as  is  given  in  other  schools,  we  will  give  much  more  practice^  and  our  present  system  of  shop- 
instruction  contemplates  an  inmiediate  application  of  theory,  whereas  much  of  the  theory  in  other 
schools  is  never  applied.  I  believe  that,  so  f^  as  the  interests  of  the  employer  are  oonoemed,  more 
good  will  result  from  a  technical  school  in  which  practice  predominates  over  theory,  than  in  one 
where  the  reverse  is  true.  A  school  as  such  looks  for  the  highest  good  in  each  boy,  and  this  is  right ; 
but  in  such  a  school  as  we  are  seeking  to  build  up,  the  problem  is  how  to  make  the  instruction  of  such 
a  character  as  to  justify  the  employer  in  maintaining  the  school.  This,  I  believe,  can  be  done  by 
carrying  the  instruction  not  merely  up  to  the  shops,  but  directly  into  them.    Yours  truly, 

G.  P.  OOLBR, 

Instructor  in  English  and  History. 

>  It  was  found  later  that  this  was  impracticable.  As  before  stated,  experience  soon  showed  that  it 
was  useless  to  w'aste  time  on  boys  who  had  not  previously  formed  some  habits  of  study,  and  so  many 
boys  were  coming  Into  the  service  under  the  provision  of  the  educational  examination  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  devote  all  the  time  and  resources  of  the  school  to  their  advanoement.~G.  F.  C. 
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diately  applied,  and  apprenticeB  were  directed  to  books  and  mechanical  jouraak 
where  they  ootild  get  still  further  knowledge. 

Mr.  Scribner  also  took  groups  of  boys  from  machine  to  machine  and  from  shop 
to  shop  for  the  purpose  of  studying  machinery  and  mechanical  processes  in  detail 
and  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  Attention  was  called  to  the  uses  of  the  ma- 
chines and  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  their  construction  and  operation, 
and  one  class  of  advanced  boys  were  thus  permitted  to  supplement  their  class-room 
stady  of  the  locomotive  engine  by  seeing  its  parts  and  the  successive  steps  of  its 
constraction.* 

^(The  f6Dowliig  extracts  from  reports  of  Mr.  Scribner,  who  was  principal  of  the  school  till  June, 

1888,  win  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  work  that  was  attempted  tn  the  way  of  shop-instruction.— W. 

T.  B.) 

Mt.  Clabb,  November  88, 1886. 

Db.  W.  T.  Barnard, 

AMgutant  to  President. 
Dbab  Sm:  Vy  time  at  Mt.  CSare  has  been  taken  up  much  as  during  the  week  previous,  a  rather 
large  share  being  stUl  required  for  Drawing,  ai^  will  be  the  case  until  we  are  well  started.  We  organ- 
ised an  advanced  claas  of  those  who  have  had  Drawing  before  coming  here,  selected  from  our 
Wednesday  and  Tuesday  afternoon  classes.  These  are  to  take  up  Descriptive  Geometiy,  and  will 
meet  for  the  present  on  Friday  afternoon  at  8  o^clock.  Every  member  of  the  schocd,  some  seventy- 
five  in  an,  is  now  having  one  lesson  weekly  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  the  First  Section  meeting  for  three 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  otiier  sections  for  two  hours,  at  night  only.  The  progress  this  week 
has  been  even  more  satisfactory  than  last  we<ak,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  our  instruments  and  some  other 
necessary  equipments,  the  Department  of  Drawing  will  be  fairly  on  its  feet.  In  the  shop  I  continued 
the  instruction  on  the  locomotive,  taking  another  set  of  boys,  and  expect  to  be  able  to  do  still  more  of 
this  work  next  week. 

Besides  the  shop- instruction  I  have  during  the  past  week  turned  my  attention  especially  to  that  part 
of  our  proBont  program  [Exhibit  V]  which  refers  to  studying  **  the  capabilities  and  aspirations  of  the 
variooB  f^jprentices,"  beginning  with  those  who  constitute  our  First  Section.  I  spent  some  time  in 
taDdng  with  each  personally,  and  find  that  by  calling  tiieir  attention  to  the  real  purpose  of  their  com- 
ing here,  and  the  means  they  must  use  for  their  own  advancement,  it  is  always  possible  to  arouse 
greater  interest  in  their  shop- work  and  their  studies.  Another  result  of  such  questioning  is  to  point 
out  the  need  of  instauction  in  special  subjects  which  are  very  important. 

As  an  example  of  this,  I  found  that  some  very  intelligent  apprentices  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  the 
difference  between  wrought  and  coat  ironr-a  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  progress  and  effldenos 
in  shop-work.  Of  course,  even  with  no  instruction  whatever,  t^ey  could  not  remain  in  the  shops 
veiy  kmg  without  getting  some  notion  of  this  difference,  and  in  certain  very  practical  directions  a  for 
better  idea,  perhaps,  than  any  one  has  who  has  never  worked  in  a  machine-shop.  Yet  it  is  manifest 
tbai  <dearer  and  truer  notions  on  such  subjects  than  can  be  picked  up  in  the  shop  are  needed,  even  at 
Ufte  outset,  and  will  prove  invaluable  to  them  as  they  go  on  in  their  work. 

Another  point  which  I  have  taken  up  this  week  is  referred  to  in  our  program  in  these  words :  "  The 
flhop-instnictors  shall  make  a  classiflcation  of  the  regular  kinds  or  pieces  of  work  which  are  constantly 
required  in  the  shop,^^  etc.    Here  I  have  commenced  where  our  apprentices  begin,  at  present. 

The  regular  arrangement  has  been  to  have  them  spend  a  long  time  at  first  in  turning  out  the  bolta 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  locomotive  and  elsewhere.  I  have  obtained  from  the  Drawing-room  spe- 
cial information  about  the  kind  and  num^r  of  these  bolts— some  700  in  the  ordinary  locomotive— 
and  upon  the  necessary  work  which  these  bolts  require,  in  the  machine-shop,  I  propose  to  formulate 
each  a  course  of  instruction  as  will  make  the  work  at  the  "  bolt-lathes,^*  which  some  boys  now  find 
tedioudy  long,  a  source  of  interest  and  usefulness  by  giving  them  distinct  ideas  about  the  uses  of 
these  bolta  the  sort  of  finish  they  require,  and  the  quickest  and  best  ways  of  making  them.  This  will 
be,  it  is  true,  an  experiment,  but  a  little  study  shows  it  quite  possible ;  for  the  great  variety  of  uses 
for  these  bolts  calls  for  different  degrees  in  the  nicety  of  fit  and  finish  to  be  given  them,  and  this  should 
exerdse  the  bo3rs  as  to  the  time  each  should  have,  altliough  at  first  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  left  wholly 
to  them.  And  then.  If  their  attention  is  called  to  it,  the  very  variety  referred  to  is  Itself  of  value, 
iOnstraling  the  many  uses  of  "  the  bolt.  **  So,  too,  with  other  parts  of  our  program  that  have  special 
bearing  on  the  work  of  this  particular  shop,  practical  methods  of  work  can  be  outlined.  Meanwhile, 
I  need  not  n^ect  the  other  shops,  though  for  particular  attention  they  wiU  have  to  wait  their  own 
turn. 

Very  reqpectfuUy  submitted. 

C.  W.  Sgribnbr, 

FHneipaL 
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SHOP  msTsucnoN  sugobstsd. 

It  seems  to  me  that  judicious  and  systematic  shop-instroction  will  do  more  to- 
ward bringing  about  visible  economic  results  than  any  other  feature  of  the 
school.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange  parallel  courses  of  in- 
struction for  the  school  and  for  the  shops  of  such  a  character  that  the  shop-work 
will  create  and  intensify  interest  in  school-work  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  management  of  the  Mt.  Clare  school  we  have  endeavored  to  get  boys  in- 
terested in  reading  the  history  and  development,  and  in  knowing  something  of  the 
present  status  of  their  several  trades  and  industries.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  the 
workers  of  iron  and  steel  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industries;  that  electricians  should  know  the  past,  present,  and  prospective 
future  of  electricity;  also,  that  engineers  should  know  about  the  history  of  the 
steam  engine  and  the  various  steps  in  the  invention  and  improvement  of  it.  This 
method  of  special  historical  study  and  investigation,  of  industrial  subjects  will 
serve  the  two-fold  purpose  of  promoting  intelligence  and  stimulating  and  directing 

» 

Mt.  Clarx,  December  19, 1886. 
Db.  W.  T.  Barnard, 

Asnatant  to  President. 

» 

Dkar  Sir  :  With  reference  to  organization  of  shop- work,  I  have,  during  the  hours  not  spent  in  in- 
dividual instruction,  been  working  on  three  di£Ferent  lines :  (1)  In  arranging  pieces  of  work  made  into 
a  shop^sourse ;  (^  In  arranging  a  definite  agreement  with  foremen ;  (8)  In  determining  the  wi^  in 
which  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  can  best  be  given  in  our  shops. 

On  the  latter  point  I  find  (hat  much  time  is  used  to  small  purpose  if  I  talk  to  apprenttoee  separately 
on  this  subject,  instead  of  to  classes.  I  hare,  therefore,  decided  that,  while  I  can  continue  this  to 
some  extent,  my  best  plan  will  be  to  teach  in  small  classes  wherever  possible ;  this  plan  also  making 
the  use  of  a  fixed  qjrstem  much  easier.  To  this  end  the  two  points  first  named  relate.  And  (1)  the 
cataloguing  of  standard  shop-pieces  has  been  continued,  and  I  purpose  to  have  sketches  of  them  ar- 
ranged in  a  book,  noting  on  the  page  opposite  the  name  and  use  to  be  made  of  each  piece,  the  machine- 
tools  to  be  used  in  fitting  it  up,  the  various  cuts  to  be  made  and  the  cutting-tools  to  be  used  with  each 
machine-tool.  This  done,  they  can  be  classified  into  several  parallel  progressive  courses ;  and  though 
all  this  consumes  time,  it  will  in  the  end  save  far  more  by  securing  a  working  system  so  arranged  as 
to  give  better  instruction,  to  several  boys  at  a  time— unquestionably  a  better  plan  than  to  give  in- 
,  dividual  instruction  only.  But  all  this  would  avail  little,  if  each  piece  used  as  an  exercise  had  to  be 
done  only  under  orders  from  the  foremen,  to  be  rushed  through  when  time  could  be  iU  afforded  for 
requiring  the  boy's  attention  to  the  form  of  his  cutting-tool,  and  for  explaining  the  reason  why  each 
part  should  be  shaped  as  it  is,  or  perhaps  at  a  time  when  the  instructor  could  not  be  presen  ;  in  either 
case  merely  verbal  directions  and  no  working  drawings  being  furnished.  But  while  convinced  that 
to  work  in  this  way  I  must  have  sole  control  of  certain  machines  at  certain  hours,  and  of  the  work  to 
be  done  on  the  "  instruction-pieces,''  I  was  not  first  to  suggest  it,  as  I  had  to  be  siut»  that  such  a  plan 
would  not  delay  the  work ;  and  while  one  clause  of  .our  shop  program  gives  the  instructor  the  use  of 
idle  machinery,  another  states  that  * '  the  foreman  shall  have  imdisputed  right  to  say  what  work  shall 
be  done  by  the  apprentices  and  when  it  shall  be  done,"  and  that  the  instructor's  recommendations  in 
such  matters  shall  be  made  first  to  them.  I  am  glad  to  say,  therefore,  that  such  recommendations 
as  I  have  made  have  been  f oDowed,  not  as  yet  by  the  foreman's  enforeing  them,  but  by  his  suggest- 
ing, himself,  that  it  would  be  much  better  and  simpler  to  detail  certain  machinery  at  certain  hours 
for  instrucUon-purposea,  fully  assenting  to  the  value  of  a  fixed  oourse  of  teaching  when  done  in  this 
way  on  selected  pieces  to  which  time  could  be  given.  I  then  proposed  this  plan  to  the  Master 
Mechanic,  who  not  only  at  once  assented,  but  said  he  felt  sure  that  this  method  would  give  the  best 
results,  and  was  in  fact  the  only  one  to  follow.  And  now,  since  this  proposition  has  come  from'  the 
shop,  I  can  feel  sure  that  it  Is  the  most  practicable  for  us,  and  the  most  practical,  too,  at  least  in  the 
sense  o'  giving  satisfaction  to  Ul. 

I  referred  above  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  used  no  drawings.  I  now  intend  that  all  this  special  work 
shall  be  done  from  drawings  exclusively,  and  later  on  the  boys  can  work  from  drawings  which  they 
have  themselves  made  in  the  school—- not,  of  oourse,  their  designs,  but  made  by  them  from  measure- 
ments of  the  finished  piece  and  approved  by  the  head  draughtsman  of  our  works.  Thus  all  boys  so 
trained  will  be  able  to  do  all  their  work  from  standard  shop-drawings,  whenever  such  a  system  shall 
be  brought  into  more  general  use  in  our  shops  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  W.  SORIBKBB, 

Principal, 
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mvention.  The  workman  who  has  inventive  genius  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
develop  it  and  to  avoid  wasting  his  time  on  what  has  been  already  worked  out,  if 
he  knows  what  has  been  done  in  past  ages  in  the  field  of  his  specialty. 

I1A.CK  OF  AFPBOPBIATE  TEXT  BOOKS  AND  UTEBATUBB. 

One  of  our  great  difficulties  is  to  find  books  that  will  furnish  both  interesting 
and  profitable  technical  reading  for  boys  who  are  to  become  railway  mechanics  or 
operatives.  A  literature  for  apprentices  needs  to  be  written.  Another  hindrance 
to  our  work  is  the  absence  of  text-books  bearing  on  railway  industries.  The  effi- 
ciency of  any  industrial  school  is  dependent  upon  the  adoption  of  text-books  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  school  was  established.  Our  teachers  have  had  to  work 
up  new  subjects  for  class-instruction,  and  they  often  feel  the  need  of  text-books  on 
th^e  subjects.  If  such  schools  become  common,  suitable  text-books  wiU  no  doubt 
be  forthcoming  from  enterprising  publishers. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  METHODS  OF  INSTBUCTION. 

Instruction  for  apprentices  must  at  first  deal  with  things  immediately  around 
them  and  proceed  from  these  to  things  more  remote  and  general.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  way  to  success  in  such  a  school  as  we  want  to  establish  at  Mt.  Clare 
for  regular  apprentices,  and  even  for  Cadets,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  class-room 
drills,  valuable  as  these  may  be  made,  as  it  does  in  each  teacher's  ascertaining  the 
special  aptitudes  and  inclinations  of  the  different  boys,  and  then,  when  that  apti- 
tude runs  in  the  direction  of  the  teacher's  specialty,  in  its  being  developed  to  the 
highest  possibilities  by  class-instruction,  by  a  judicious  course  of  reading,  by  shop 
practice  and  instruction,  and  by  personal  influence  in  conversations  and  other- 
wise, of  the  teachers  upon  the  students. 

GOOD  BB8ULTS  OBTAINED  BT  METHODS  USED. 

With  reference  to  what  the  school  is  accomplishing  this  year,  I  am  glad  that  I 
can  report  satisfactory  results,  considering  the  disadvanta&;es  under  which  we  are 
compiled  to  work.  As  the  result  of  the  educational  examination  and  the  induce- 
ments which  the  Technological  School  offers  to  aspiring  boys  and  young  men,  we 
now  have  at  Mt.  Clare,  in  the  shops  and  enrolled  in  the  school,  about  seventy  ap- 
prentices whose  ability  is  good  and  whose  early  education  has  not  been  wholly 
neglected.  Instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  Descriptive  Qeometry,  Physics,  Me- 
chanics, Algebra,  and  Geometry.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  classes  in  Steam, 
the  Locomotive  Engine,  Mensuration,  and  other  technical  subjects,  as  well  as  the 
systematic  8hox>-instruction,  but  the  limited  fund  at  our  command  prohibits  the 
employment  of  teachers  for  these  classes.  For  the  advanced  instruction  that  is 
now  in  progress  I  may  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  Instructor  in  Drawing,  and 
of  the  Instructor  of  Mechanics  and  Physics,  both  of  which  are  enclosed  herewith. 
In  addition  to  the  class-instruction,  books  are  given  out  to  be  read  and  reported 
on,  and  attention  is  frequently  called  to  the  mechanical  journals  on  the  library  ta- 
ble. Some  of  the  boys  draw  back  numbers  of  these  journals  from  the  library  in 
order  to  read  them  at  their  homes.  It  is  our  purpose  to  continue  the  illustrated 
lectures  on  scientific  and  mechanical  subjects.  These  occur  every  week  or  every 
two  weeks,  and  at  the  close  of  the  lectures  opportunity  is  afforded  for  asking 
questions  and  discussing  the  points  that  have  been  presented.  Students  and  other 
employes  at  Mt.  Clare  attend  these  lectures.  Occasionally  a  half  hour  after  the 
lectures  is  spent  in  a  social  way,  so  that  teachers,  students  and  visitors  are  enabled 
to  become  acquainted.    In  this  way  much  is  done  toward  begetting  a  feeling  of 
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esprit  de  corps  on  the  jiart  of  all  who  are  present.  Although,  on  account  of  the 
pressmg  demand  for  new  engines,  many  of  the  apprentices  are  this  year  required 
to  work  in  the  shops  from  two  to  four  nights  each  week,  our  classes  have,  never- 
theless, made  commendable  progress  in  their  studies — ^their  advancement  and  in- 
terest this  year  being  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  teachers,  of  anythingthat 
has  been  known  since  the  school  was  organized. 

nwgTRA-RTT.rrv  Ain>  ATTBACnVENBSS  OF  SUCH  SHOP  INSTBUCfnON  DEMONBTBATED. 

The  fact  that  boys  of  ability  will  enter  the  shops  to  get  a  trade  and  an  education 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  they  can  and  will  learn  under  circumstances  so  discour- 
aging as  those  rejulting  from  our  limited  facilities  for  instruction  and  from  the 
requirements  of  night-work  in  the  shops,  goes  to  show  the  desirability  and  the 
economic  value  of  school-instruction  in  connection  with  workshops. 

That  progress  in  school-studies  was  at  all  possible  imder  such  circumstances  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  superior  ability  and  praiseworthy  perseverance  of  the  appren- 
tices that  have  lately  entered  the  service. 

Many  of  these  young  men  are  soon  able  to  do  a  journeyman's  work  and, to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  shops  in  numerous  ways  by  their  intelligence  and 
quickness  of  perception.  They  are  willing  to  accept  apprentice  wages  for  their  serv- 
ices in  order  that  they  may  advantage  by  our  class-instruction.  But  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  we  can  hold  the  best  of  these  young  men  unless  they  are  afforded 
more  instruction  than  they  now  have.  Some  of  them  are  talking  of  going  else- 
where to  enter  school,  and  I  cannot  blame  them  for  their  dissatisfaction  with  our 
present  school  facilities. 

SUPERIOR  CLASS  OF  APPRBMTICBS  SECURED. 

Of  the  young  men  who  have  become  apprentices  since  the  inaugmration  of  the 
school,  our  records  show  that  the  niunber  who  have  been  at  least  two  years  in  their 
several  institutions  are  as  follows:  Baltimore  City  Cqljege,  5;  other  high  schools, 
7;  McDonough  School,  2;  University  of  Alabama,  1;  St.  John's  Ck)llege  1;  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1  (one  year  only);  Naval  Academy,  1;  St.  Louis  Manual 
Training  School,  1.  Three  boys  have  come  from  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training 
School.  A  number  of  other  boys  have  attended  academies  or  good  grammar 
schools,  and  not  a  few  have  come  from  the  country.  Although  the  previous  school 
advantages  of  these  country  boys  have  not  been  very  great,  they  are  nevertheless 
among  the  most  faithful  and  earnest  workers  in  the  Mt.  Clare  school  and  shops, 
and  are  making  good  headway  in  their  school  and  shops. 

We  have  constantly  endeavored  to  do  the  most  that  could  be  done,  with  our  lim- 
ited facilities,  toward  advancing  the  individual  interests  of  boys  who  have  come 
here  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  education  while  learning  their  trades.  But 
we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  a  school  of  this  character,  sustained  by  a 
corporation  in  connection  with  its  shops,  the  highest  good  should  be  looked  for  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  material  interests  of  those  whose  money  goes  to  pay  for  the 
instruction.  Our  efforts  to  make  the  instruction  practical  and,  aa  far  as  possible, 
of  immediate  usefulnsss  to  the  Company,  have  already  been  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated by  some  of  the  heads  of  departments.  We  have  been  asked  to  reconunend 
young  men  for  positions  requiring  intelligence  and  skill,  and  the  demand  for  young 
men  specifically  qualified  for  certain  positions  is  now  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

The  educational  requirements  for  apprenticeship  have  greatly  improved  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  apprentices  at  Mt.  Clare.  That  industrial  corporations  should 
recognize  the  value  of  conunon-school  training  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  edu- 
cational qualificatioDS  a  condition  of  admission  to  their  shope^for  the  purpose  of 
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kaming  a  trade,  is  an  important  movement  in  both  education  and  industry.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  monthly  educational  examination  be  extended,  under 
the  management  of  the  school,  to  shops  along  the  entire  line.  This  can  be  done 
by  sending  the  questions  each  month  to  the  managers  of  the  various  shops,  who 
should  see  that  they  are  submitted  to  applicants  for  apprenticeship.  The  {Ukpers 
could  then  be  sent  to  Mt.  Clare  to  be  looked  over,  graded,  and  returned  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  standard  would  of  course  have  to  be  very  low  at  first,  but 
it  could  be  elevated  from  month  to  month.  The  expense  in  this  matter  would  be 
insignificant  compared  with  the  important  economic  results  that  could  thus  be 
attuned. 

WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  HAS  ALREADY  AOCOUPLISHBD. 

In  conclusion  I  will  briefly  summarize  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  school 
and  its  management  since  it  was  inaugurated: 

1.  The  examination  of  147  apprentices  at  Mt.  Clare,  and  of  850  apprentices  along 
tiie  line,  who  were  in  the  service  when  the  school  began. 

2.  The  maintenance  since  March,  1885,  of  an  educational  examination  as  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  apprenticeship  at  Mt.  Clare. 

8.  The  instruction  in  drawing  and  in  elementary  subjects  of  about  forty  appren- 
tices who  had  been  received  into  the  service  before  the  inauguration  of  the  school. 

4.  The  admission  to  apprenticeship  of  more  than  100  boys,  many  of  whom  had 
already  laid  the  foundation  for  technical  training.  Some  of  these  young  men  do 
the  work  of  journeymen,  for  which  they  are  willing  to  receive  very  low  wages  on 
account  of  the  school-instruction. 

5.  For  more  than  a  year  we  have  been  giving  these  young  men  the  very  best 
technical  training  in  drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  physics,  mechanics  and  the 
locomotive  engine,  besides  in  the  more  general  subjects  of  algebra,  geometry,  his- 
tory, English,  etc. 

6.  Our  teachers,  in  their  endeavors  to  make  their  instruction  practical,  have  gone 
into  the  shops  to  study  the  machines,  trades  and  manipulative  processes,  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  boys  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  shop-duties. 

7.  Shop-instruction  and  supervision  on  a  practical  and  systematic  basis  has  been 
attempted,  and  to  a  certain  extent  carried  out.  The  experience  thus  gained  will 
be  invaluable  in  future. 

8.  A  number  of  problems,  drawings,  etc.,  have  been  prepared  by  our  teachers 
from  data  gathered  in  and  about  the  shops,  and  the  use  of  these  enables  the  in- 
fltructoTS  to  make  the  instruction  much  more  interesting  and  profitable  than  it 
would  have  been  had  the  instructors  relied  solely  on  the  use  of  text-books. 

9.  The  nucleus  of  a  physical  laboratory  for  class-instruction  and  experiments  by 
students  has  been  formed. 

10.  A  classification  of  the  various  steps  of  apprenticeship  has  been  attempted, 
and  some  headway  has  been  made  toward  that  end,  with  a  view  to  correctiDg 
errors  in  existing  methods  of  apprentice  work  and  adopting  the  school-instruction 
to  the  wants  of  the  shop.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  toward  working  out  sys- 
tematic plans  of  shop-instruction  for  educational  results. 

11  Ati  important  and  extensive  collection  of  scientific  and  mechanical  books 
and  magazines  has  been  carefully  made  for  the  library. 

12.  Apprentices  have,  through  the  school,  been  brought  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  library,  and  have  thus  been  induced  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  useful 
leadinc^. 

18.  Although  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  putting  the  Cadet  classes  into  operation, 
much  prejudice  has  been  overcome,  and  many  who  at  first  did  not  believe  in  such 
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a  school  have  been  led  to  see  that  school-instruction  as  supplementary  to  apprentice- 
ship 1b  both  possible  and  desirable. 

14.  The  knowledge  of  the  maintenance  of  such  a  school  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Company  has  spread  through  the  community  and  the  country  at  large,  and 
has  given  the  Company  credit  for  manifesting  a  tangible  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
its  employes,  and  for  thus  adopting  efficient  and  practical  measures  toward  the 
effectual  solution  of  labor  problems. 

Already  other  railway  companies  have  indicated  their  intention  to  adopt  certain 
features  of  our  school-work  in  their  shops. 

15.  Finally,  the  managers  and  teachers  of  the  school  have  gained  much  practical 
experience  that  wiU  be  of  great  service  in  the  future  management  of  the  schooL 
The  way  has  been  prex>ared  for  the  organization  of  the  Cadet  classes,  and  young 
men  are  ready  to  enter  upon  advanced  courses  of  study  as  soon  as  these  classes  can 
be  organized. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

G.  P.  COLER, 

Principou, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAWmO. 

G.  P.  CoLEB,  Principal : 

Dbab  Sm :  When  the  instruction  of  apprentices  in  drawing  first  began,  but  little 
could  be  accomplished,  owing  to  two  causes :  Ist.  The  character  of  the  students ; 
2d.  Lack  of  facilities.*  With  only  a  few  exceptions  the  students  then  in  the  school 
were  those  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  service,  who  had  entered  simply  for 
work;  and  not  with  any  idea  or  desire  for  **  schooling,*'  and  who  had  been  condi- 
tionally admitted  to  the  school  on  an  entrance  grade  far  below  the  regular  passing- 
mark.  Their  capctcity  for  instruction  was  so  limited  as  to  render  any  attempts  at 
it  very  discouraging.  No  drawing  instruments  were  obtained  for  some  time,  and 
consequently  no  mechanical  drawing  was  done  at  first,  and  the  instniction  con- 
sisted entirely  of  free-hand  drawing. 

Since  then  the  condition  of  affairs  has  changed  very  much  for  the  better.  Draw- 
ing instruments  were  purchased  and  other  facilities  provided.  The  work  in  free- 
hand drawing  is  now  equipped  with  a  set  of  Prang*s  Drawing  Models,  a  partial  set 
of  compressed  paper  "  models  en  relief,"  and  a  few  other  models  made  at  tJie  schooL 
The  work  in  projective  drawing  is  illustrated  by  a  set  of  models  showing  the  inter- 
sections of  various  geometrical  solids  by  planes  or  by  other  sohds.  The  most  of 
these  last-mentioned  models  were  made  by  myself,  and  the  list  is  rapidly  being  m- 
creased.  The  work  in  machine  drawing  is  aided  by  a  set  of  Thome's  working  draw- 
ings which  illustrate  the  best  methods  of  practice. 

The  grade  of  the  entrance  examinations  is  now  more  rigid,  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  old  students  have  either  left  the  school,  completed  their  apprenticeship,  or 
have  been  dropped  from  school-work  for  incapacity.  Raising  the  grade  of  the 
school-work  is  having  a  very  noticeable  result  in  the  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  apprentices  now  in  the  service.  Of  those  who  have  entered 
the  service  since  the  organization  of  the  school,  the  majority  are  young  men  who 
would  never  have  entered  as  apprentices  except  for  the  school,  and  it  has  come  to 
my  personal  knowledge  that  some  of  the  best  of  them  are  only  continuing  in  the 
service  in  the  hopes  of  the  speedy  enlargement  of  the  facilities  of  the  school.  There 
are  some  cases  of  students  showing  an  aptitude  for  drawing  amounting  almoiit  to 
genius,  and  who  already  do  work  which,  on  the  score  of  neatness^  will  compare  fav- 
orably with  that  of  the  majority  of  professional  draughtsmen,  and  who  only  need 
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BddMcnal  traixung  in  the  technicalities  of  draughting  to  make  them  proficient 

dfaughtsmen,  and  valuable  material  from  which  the  company  may  recruit  for  their 

drawing-rooms.    One  of  the  apprentices  has  already  been  advanced  from  the 

machine-shop  to  the  draughting  department,  and  only  recently  we  had  occasion  to 

noomnieind  another  apprentice  in  answer  to  a  call  for  another  student  for  the  same 

pmposs. 

On  Febroarj  1,  1886,  there  were  78  students  in  the  drawing  classes  of  the  schooL 
Ot  these,  90  are  still  in  the  schooL  The  remaining  48  have  either  left  for  cause,  or 
hare  been  dropped  from  school-work  because  they  showed  an  incapacity  or  unwill- 
ingnesB  to  learn  that  made  it  impolitic  to  waste  further  energies  on  them.  There 
are  at  preeent  88  students  in  the  various  drawing  classes.  The  number  is  steadily 
increasing,  the  additions  being  invariably  of  a  much  higher  grade  than  any  of  the 
apprentices  i^ere  at  the  formation  of  the  schooL 

The  course  in  drawing  now  consists  of  a  first-year  class  in  geometrical  drawing, 
a  second-year  class  in  projective  drawing,  a  third-year  dass  in  machine  drawing,  a 
clsBs  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  a  class  in  descriptive  geometry.  The  instruction  is 
almost  entarely  **  individual  **  instruction  rather  than  **  class'*  instruction — ^this  plan 
rendering  it  possible  for  each  student  to  progress  as  fast  as  his  ability  warrants,  and 
allowing  his  ^work  to  be  slightly  varied  as  his  future  requirements  may  demand. 
The  drawings  sent  to  you  not  long  ago  are  a  fair  exponent  of  the  system  of  draw- 
ing at  present  followed  in  the  school.  As  soon  as  a  proposed  sectional  model  of  a 
eAeam  engine  can  be  obtained,  the  instruction  in  machine  drawing  will  be  amended 
to  include  the  malring  of  working  drawings  direct  from  the  models.  The  class  in 
machine  dra'wing  is  now  engaged  on  the  subject  of  spur  gearing,  and  this  will  be 
followed  by  -work  in  bevel  and  worm  gearing.  It  is  intended  ultimately  to  give  a 
systematic  coarse  in  machine  design. 

Very  respectfully, 

Walter  L.  Webb, 

Dbcbmbbr  81, 1886.  Instructor  in  Drawmg, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANICS  AND  PHTSICS. 

G.  P.  Ck>ucB,  Principal: 

Dear  Sib  :  Instruction  in  science  was  not  begun  until  the  school  had  been  in  oper- 
ation for  some  time.  A  class  in  physics  was  first  formed,  and  this  year  one  in 
mechanics  was  organized.  In  addition  to  this  regular  work,  occasional  lectures  have 
been  given  to  other  classes  or  to  the  whole  school.  My  connection  with  the  school 
began  February  last.  There  have  been  under  my  charge  about  seventy  apprentices, 
in  classes  ranging  from  twelve  to  thirty  members. 

The  aim  has  been  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  elementary  and  funda- 
mental principles  and  laws  of  the  subjects  considered,  to  illustrate  them  by  erperi- 
moit,  to  direct  attention  to  their  imi)ortant  applications,  and  especially  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  this  kind  of  study  and  cultivate  habits  of  thoughtfulness.and  a  desiro 
for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  things  which  fall  immediately  to  the  notice 
of  the  student,  such  as  the  principles  involved  in  the  machinery  he  uses.  It  has 
been  borne  in  mind  also  that  these  subjects  are  the  necessary  foundation  for  subse- 
quent study  of  mechanism,  the  steam  engine  and  other  advanced  and  technical  sub- 
jects, and  especial  attention  has  therefore  been  given  to  those  topics  which  are  of 
most  imixnrtance  as  preparation  for  such  subjects. 

13ie  method  of  instruction  has  been  ratiier  an  experimental  presentation  of  the 
subjects  at  hand,  together  with  questions  and  class  discussion,  than  ordinary  text- 
book recitation.  The  boys  have  naturally  shown  a  particular  liking  for  experiments, 
and  this  has  been  encouraged  by  the  introduction  of  such  experiments  as  have  been 
ptacticable.     They  are  not  made  mere  shows,  but  are  presented  in  snoh  a  way  as  to 
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demand  careful  oonsideratioii  of  the  methods  emplcyyed  and  the  lesoltB  obtamecL 
The  daflB  in  mechanios,  for  example,  arrives  at  principles  and  laws  as  the  result  of 
experiment ;  these  are  then  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems,  many  of  which  are 
to  be  determined  both  by  the  law  and  as  the  result  of  special  experiment.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  determination  of  the  pressures  of  variously  loaded 
beams  upon  their  supports,  and  of  the  tension  on  the  tie-rod  of  a  crane  of  given 
form  when  supporting  a  known  weight.  A  considerable  part  of  this  work  is  per- 
formed by  the  boys  themselves.  This,  besides  giving  clear  understanding  and  in- 
creased interest,  serves  to  make  a  direct  connection  between  actual  and  theoretical 
work ;  it  shows  the  way  in  which  theoretical  study  may  benefit  the  practical  work- 
man, and  also  leads  to  habits  of  considering  and  methods  of  dealing  with  real  and 
practical  problems  at  first  hand. 

Several  causes  have  tended  to  make  the  results  less  satisfactory  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  been.  Many  of  the  boys  have  had  no  previous  study  or  training  in 
fhta  kind  of  work  and  are  prepared  only  for  what  is  most  elementary ;  the  classes 
have  not  been  well  graded,  and  that  which  is  too  advanced  for  some  is  already  very 
familiar  to  Others ;  the  attendance  has  been  made  irregular  and  the  time  for  study 
(which  is  meagre  at  best)  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  night-work  in  the 
shops ;  there  has  been  almost  no  apparatus  except  that  constructed  with  limited 
facilities  by  the  instructor.  One  of  the  most  valuable  results,  however,  is  the  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  boys  as  a  class  toward  study  and  school-work.  At  first  it 
seemed  that  the  boys  attended  their  classes  simply  because  they  were  compelled  to 
do  so ;  they  manifested  little  desire  for  anything  better  than  not  to  go  to  school  It 
was  then  a  difficult  matter  to  even  hold  the  attention  of  a  class.  During  last  year 
there  was  marked  improvement  in  scholarship  and  interest,  which  was,  I  think, 
furthered  by  occasional  visits  to  the  shops  and  short  talks  with  the  boys  concerning 
their  school  and  shop-work.  This  year  opened  with  fresh  earnestness  and  spirit. 
The  improvement  made  by  those  attending  last  year,  and  the  superior  class  of 
apprentices  who  have  recentiy  entered  the  service  (many  of  whom  have  done  so 
especially  to  avail  of  combined  shop  and  school  advantages),  render  the  instruction 
much  more  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  the  grade  of  the  work  and  the  spirit  with 
which  it  is  done. 

The  marked  change  which  the  school  has  undergone  during  the  past  year  is,  in 
my  estimation,  a  matter  of  congratulation  and  gratifying  surprise.  The  infiuence 
of  the  school  in  raising  the  character  and  general  intelligence  of  the  apprentices, 
their  ambition  to  improve,  and  their  increased  earnestness,  cannot  but  lead  to  most 
satisfactory  results  in  their  value  and  efficiency  as  workmen. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  F.  Scott, 
Instructor  in  Mechanics  and  Physics, 

DSCEMBEB  81, 1886. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TECHNICAL  MECHANICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Accoimt  of  five  notable  Technical  Schools  in  the  United  States.    Pages  171-228. 

The  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  formerly  known  as  the  Worcester  County 
Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science — ^The  State  Report  for  1871 — State  authoriza- 
tion for  free  technical  schools  in  cities  and  towns  suggested  in  this  report — ^This 
Institute  founded  by  John  Boynton,  Esq. ,  a  citizen  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts — 
Purpose  of  the  school  defined — Hon.  Stephen  Saulsbury,  further  endows  the 
School — ^Bequest  by  the  late  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn — ^The  course  of  instruction — 
The  catalogue  of  1890,  shows  the  development  of  the  school  since  its  establishment 
in  1868— The  tendency  of  institutions  to  eliminate  the  term  ''Industrial"  from 
^eir  titles — ^Professor  Thompson,  first  Principal  of  the  Institute,  is  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana — List  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1890.    Page  178. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute — Brief  accoimt  of  the  school  and  its  founder,  Chaun- 
cey  Rose — The  school  first  known  as  the  Terre  Haute  School  of  Industrial  Science — 
The  name  changed  by  the  Trustees  in  honor  of  the  man  whose  liberality  and  public 
spirit  had  created  the  Institution— -Ohauncey  Rose  a  public  benefactor  of  the  same 
class  as  Stephen  Girard,  Peter  Cooper,  Charles  Pratt,  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  and  their 
noble  compeers — ^The  inauguration  of  President  Thompson  and  the  opening  of  the 
Institute — The  early  decease  of  the  lamented  President — The  calling  of  Professor 
T.  C.  Mendenhall  to  the  Presidency— Successful  administration  of  President  Men- 
denhall — He  is  called  to  take  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Gteodetic  Survey — 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Eddy,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  succeeds  President 
Mendenhall — Abstracts  from  the  catalogue  of  1893 — List  of  Faculty.    Page  184. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Blinois,  formerly  known  as  the  Illinois  Indus- 
trial'University — School  of  Mechanical  Engineering — Brief  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity— ^The  child  of  the  Nation  and  the  State — Programme  of  courses  in  Draw- 
ing and  in  Mechanical  Engineering — Impulse  to  Art  study,  and  an  Art  collection, 
given  by  President  Gregory — List  of  Faculty  in  1874-'75 — The  Legislature  applied 
to  for  change  of  name  in  1885 — Extracts  from  Petition  of  President  Peabody  to  the 
L^islatnre  in  1885— Growth  of  the  University  shown  by  catalogue  of  1891-92 — 
Courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering.    Page  202. 

The  Mechanical  courses  in  Cornell  University;  **  Sibley  College  of  Mechanic  Arts" — 
This  department  founded  and  endowed  by  Hon.  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  1870 — Programme  of  the  several  courses — ^The  Building — List  of  the 
Faculty  in  1874-'75 — The  grand  result  of  the  foresight  and  public  spirit  of  Ezra 
Cornell — ^The  remarkable  growth  of  Cornell  University — Report  by  President 
Adanos  for  the  year  1891-92 — The  growth  and  needs  of  Sibley  College — Increase 
in  value  of  the  property  and  endowment  of  Cornell  University  to  August  1st, 
139;^— Report  by  Professor  Thurston,  the  Director  of  Sibley  College— The  Depart- 
ment oi  Industrial  Training  and  Art— Report  of  the  Sibley  College  in  the  R^gifh 
tear  of  tfaa  University,  December,  1892.    Page  208. 
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The  XJmYersitj  of  California,  College  of  Mechanics,  Berkeley,  California— Histor- 
ical summary  of  the  University — College  of  Mechanics  under  Professor  Le 
Compte,  opened  1870 — Chair  of  Industrial  Mechanics  founded  1874 — Drawing  a 
leading  study— List  of  Faculty  in  1875— Details  of  the  courses  in  1891-'92  will  be 
found  in  the  account  of  the  University  in  the  chapters  given  to  the  Land  Qrant 
Colleges — ^Analysis  of  students  attending  different  departments  of  the  University 
in  the  year  1891-'92.    Page  220. 

Introductory. 

The  five  schools  here  grouped  together,  though  situated  in  locali- 
ties so  far  removed  from  each  other,  find  a  common  bond  uniting 
them  in  sympathy  and  purpose,  in  the  fact  that  they  owe  their  origin 
to  a  recognition  of  the  difficulties  which  everywhere  hedge  in  the 
path  of  the  American  boy  who  wishes  to  make  himself  a  skilled 
mechanic.  Apart  from  the  confessedly  unsatisfactory  training  to  be 
found  in  such  poor  remnants  of  the  apprenticeship  system  as  sur- 
vive to  our  day,  the  several  Trade  Unions,  composed  often  largely 
of  European  emigrants,  rigidly  limit  the  number  of  apprentices,  or 
learners,  to  be  allowed  in  any  given  shop.  Were  there  no  such 
limitations,  however,  the  multiplication  of  machinery  in  all  the  pro- 
cesses tends  to  make  of  the  ordinary  workman  a  sort  of  automatic 
attachment  to  a  machine ;  and  if  the  boy  enters  a  shop  as  an  appren- 
tice his  chance  of  becoming  an  intelligent,  efficient,  all-round  me- 
chanic, a  well-equipped  artisan,  qualified  to  adapt  himself  to  chang- 
ing exigencies,  is  very  small. 

The  superiority  of  systematic  instruction  over  any  "rule-of- 
thumb"  practice,  has  come  to  be  so  generally  admitted ;  that  the  pub- 
lic-spirited, philanthropic  men,  who  set  themselves  to  find  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  training  a  race  of  skilled  artisans,  provided,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  for  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  of 
some  kind.  The  school  at  Worcester,  was  the  first  institution  defi- 
nitely planned  to  eflPect  this  purpose ;  and  the  four  other  schools  here 
described  were  founded  on  similar  lines  and  have  therefore'  been 
grouped  together. 

The  blending  of  actual  shop- work  with  intellectual  training  was 
the  distinctive  feature  adopted  in  Worcester  by  Professor  Thomp- 
son, and  was  likewise  inaugurated  in  the  school  at  Terre  Haute. 
The  tendency  in  all  such  combinations  of  intellectual  and  industrial 
training  is  towards  the  preponderance  of  the  one  or  the  other ;  as,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  has  happened  in  the  Land-Qrant  Colleges  be- 
tween the  branches  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics. 

The  students  find  themselves  led  to  higher  branches  of  education 
than  they  had  at  first  contemplated  and  the  very  excellence  of  the 
training  tends  to  raise  the  character  of  the  school  above  its  first  in- 
tent. So  it  may  prove  with  these  schools ;  engineers  and  scientists 
may  be  the  product  instead  of  the  merely  skilled  mechanic  who  was 
first  expected.    A  brief  history  of  the  schools  and  of  their  f  ounders. 
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with  a  showing  of  their  equipment,  methods,  and  courses  of  study, 
is  all  that  is  here  attempted. 

The  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  ;  formerly  known  as 
The  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Report  for  1871,  pronounces  this  as  '^  the 
only  school  in  the  State  where  a  technical  Education  in  Mechanics 
combined  with  practice  can  be  obtained  "  and  characterizes  it  as  ''a 
model  institution  which  has  no  superior  in  the  Country." 

The  Board,  while  not  deeming  it  "  feasible  or  advisable  to  attempt 
to  give  technical  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  other  than 
drawing,  suggest  that  the  State  authorize  cities  and  towns,  having 
a  population  of  6000  inhabitants  and  over,  to  establish  free  technical 
schools  for  instruction  in  such  branches  of  knowledge,  common  to 
the  leading  industries  of  the  entire  State,  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education." 

This  recommendation  shows  clearly  that  the  State  Educational 
Authorities  of  Massachusetts  at  that  time,  fully  appreciated  the  fact 
that  the  teaching  of  the  public  schools  needed  to  be  supplemented 
by  special  Industrial  training. 

This  Institution,  like  the  Cooper  Union  of  New  York  City,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  wise  beneficence  of  a  private  citizen  whose  gifts 
have  been  added  to  by  other  public  spirited  citizens. 

The  school  was  founded  by  John  Boynton,  Esq.,  Templeton,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1865,  and  its  scope  and  purpose  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  his  letter 
of  gift,  dated  May  1,  1865: 

Being  desirous  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  property,  which,  in  the  good  providence 
of  God  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my 
fellow-men,  I  have  determined  to  set  apart,  and  do  here  set  apart  and  give  the  sum 
of  One  hundred  Thousand  Dollars,  for  the  endowment  and  perpetual  support  of  a 
free  school  or  institute,  to  be  established  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  youth  of  that  county. 

The  aim  of  this  school  shall  -ever  be  the  instruction  of  youth  in  those  branches 
of  education  not  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools,  which  are  essential  and  best 
adapted  to  train  the  young  for  practical  life ;  and  especially,  that  such  as  are  in- 
tending to  be  mechanics,  or  manufacturers,  or  farmers,  may  attain  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  science  applicable  to  their  pursuits,  which  will  qualify  them 
in  the  best  manner  for  an  intelligent  and  successful  prosecution  of  their  business; 
and  that  such  as  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  any  of  the  branches  of  mercantile 
business,  shall  in  like  manner  be  instructed  in  those  parts  of  learning  most  service- 
able to  them ;  and  that  such  as  design  to  become  teachers  of  conmion  schools,  or 
schools  of  the  like  character  as  our  common  schools,  may  be  in  the  best  manner 
fitted  for  their  calling ;  and  the  various  schemes  of  study  and  courses  of  instruction 
Bhall  always  be  in  accordance  with  this  fundamental  design,  so  as  thereby  to  meet 
a  want  which  our  public  schools  have  hitherto  but  inadequately  supplied. 
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In  forwarding  Mr.  Boynton's  purpose  by  a  gift  of  Two  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars,  with  special  reference  to  enabling  the  Institute  to 
receive  students  who  are  not  residents  of  the  County,  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury  says: — 

There  is  no  intention  and  no  desire  to  establish  here  a  rival,  or  a  substitate,  for 
the  college.  This  school  will  not  attempt  to  turn  out  in  this  short  period  an  Ark- 
wright,  a  Stephenson,  or  a  Fulton,  but  it  may  give  facilities  and  helps  which  these 
great  mechanics  did  not  possess.  In  a  very  wise  speech  recently  made  by  Earl 
Camaroon,  before  the  National  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social  Science  at 
Birmingham,  he  says,  *  I  will  only  say  of  aU  technical  education,  whether  of  the 
higher  grades  of  professional  life  or  of  those  lower  paths  with  which  the  manual 
labor  of  the  individual  artizan  is  concerned,  that  its  basis  must  be  laid  in  sound 
principles  of  elementary  instruction,  and  that  the  later  teaching  is  dependent  on 
the  earlier. 

In  addition  to  these  two  princely  gifts,  the  late  Hon,  Ichabod 
Washburn,  of  Worcester,  provided  that. 

There  shall  be  a  machine  shop  of  sufficient  capacity  to  employ  twenty  or  more 
apprentices,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  practical  teachers  and  workmen  in  the 
shop  to  instruct  such  apprentices,  etc. 

The  shop  is  a  handsome  three  story  brick  building,  one  hundred 
feet  long,  by  forty  feet  wide,  with  awing  sixty  five  by  forty  feet,  for 
engine,  boilers  and  blacksmith-shops.  These  rooms  are  all  equipped 
according  to  directions  of  the  benevolent  donor,  and  furnished  with 
every  facility  for  practical  work. 

The  main  building  known  as  Boynton  Hall,  is  a  commodious  and 
elegant  granite  building,  146  feet  long  by  61  wide,  built  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Worcester.  It  contains  a  chapel  seating  four  hundred  per- 
sons, lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  rooms  for  drawing,  also  rooms 
for  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  which  are  fully  equipped. 
The  value  of  the  two  buildings  of  the  Institute  is  estimated  at 
$120,000.  The  endowment  fund  is  $600,000.  The  income  for  the 
past  year  25,000.  The  Institute  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board 
of  Trustees  of  whom  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  is  President.  Pro- 
fessor Charles  O.  Thompson,  A.  M.  is  principal  of  the  Institute 
assisted  by  a  Corps  of  sevep  Professors.  There  is  also  a  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Machine  Shop,  an  Instructor  on  Field  work  and 
Topography,  a  lecturer  on  Gteology  and  an  assistant  in  Chemistry. 
There  were  99  students  the  past  year,  divided  among  three  classes, 
Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior.  There  is  also  an  Apprentice  class,  so 
called,  who  devote  much  more  time  than  the  others  to  practice  in 
the  Machine  Shop.  They  spend  48  hours  a  week  in  the  shop,  eight 
in  free-hand  drawing,  and  five  in  recitation."  The  Apprentice  Class 
of  1874,  numbered  19.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms. 
There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  to  residents  of  Worcester  County. 
Others  are  charged  $100.00  per  year,  payable  semi-annually  in  ad- 
vance.   In  1869,  the  State  made  a  grant  of  50,000  to  the  Institute,  on 
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condition  of  its  receiving  annually,  twenty  free  pupils  from  loca- 
tions outside  of  Worcester  County.  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hoar  also  made 
a  gift  to  the  Institute  by  the  terms  of  which  three  students,  from 
that  part  of  Norfolk  County,  which  was  formerly  included  in  the 
ninth  Congressional  district,  may  receive  free  tuition. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years  and  is  so  planned  that 
the  student  can  acquire  thorough  elementary  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  of  the  following  branches — 

1.  Mechanical  Engineering.  4.  Chemistry. 

2.  Civil  Engineering.  6.  Physics. 

3.  Drawing.  6.  English,  French  and  Q^rman. 

At  the  Middle  of  Junior  year,  each  student,  except  the  Mechanics, 
chooses  a  department,  under  the  advice  of  the  instructors,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  course  devotes  to  it  his  practice  time  of 
ten  hours  each  week,  and  the  whole  of  the  month  of  July. 

DRAWING. 

All  the  students  spend  eight  hours  a  week  Junior  year,  and  two 
hours  a  week  Middle  year,  in  free-hand  drawing;  and  six  hours  a 
week  Middle  and  Senior  years,  in  mechanical  drawing.  The  course 
in  free-hand  drawing  is  nearly  identical  with  that  pursued  in  the 
South  Kensington  Schools  of  Art.  By  carefully  studied  exercises 
in  outline  drawing,  shading  and  coloring,  from  copies,  models  and 
casts,  and  by  blackboard-work,  discipline  of  the  sense  of  form  and 
proportion  is  secured  and  an  ability  to  delineate  objects  is  acquired 
which  is  of  great  value  in  all  departments  of  applied  science.  In 
the  mechanical  drawing-room,  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  in- 
struments, shading  and  coloring,  plane  and  isometric  projections, 
and  the  theory  of  shades,  shadows  and  persi)ective.  The  course  in 
drawing  is  the  best  preparatioii  for  the  business  of  a  designer,  whether 
for  prints,  fresco  and  ornamental  painting,  or  any  other  similar  art. 
All  drawing  is  done  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor. 

Every  student  in  the  department  of  Mechanics,  in  addition  to  the 
work  just  specified,  is  required  to  make  at  least  one  complete  set  of 
working-drawings  in  the  shop,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, for  use  in  the  shop.  There  is  abundant  material  for  use  in 
the  instruction  of  the  students  in  the  way  of  casts,  models,  and  pat- 
terns. The  nature  of  the  Institute,  and  the  purpose  had  in  view  by 
the  teachers  in  their  plan  of  instruction,  is  set  forth  by  Professor 
Thompson,  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  his  annual  statement 
for  1874-5  from  which  most  of  the  preceding  facts  have  been  taken. 

This  Technical  School  is  located  in  the  City  of  Woicester,  Massachusetts,  the 
centre  of  a  thriving  and  extensive  manof  acturing  business.  The  opportunities  thus 
offered  to  observe  the  various  forms  of  practical  industry  are  signiUly  advantageous 
to  the  students  of  the  Institute.  It  is  now  fully  organized  and  has  graduated  four 
rhnfun     The  ease  with  which  most  of  these  young  men  have  at  once  secured  hoQ' 
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orable  lucrative  employment  confirms  the  Trustees  in  their  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  School  is  organized  and  carried  on. 

In  its  scope  and  purpose  it  is  essentially  like  the  technical  schools  of  Europe,  but 
gives  special  prominence  to  the  practical  element. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  system  of  training  boys  for  the  duties  of  an  active  life  which 
is  broader  and  brighter  than  the  popular  method  of  **  learning  a  trade,"  and  more 
simple  and  direct  than  the  so-called  "  liberal  education."  That  is,  boys  must  have 
a  good  education  based  on  the  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences,  and  know 
enough  of  some  art  or  trade  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  living  when  they  leave  pchooL 
It  is  clear  that  schools  in  which  this  result  is  reached  must  be  essentially  new,  and 
that  the  plan  of  instruction  must  involve  some  manual  labor.  The  advocates  of 
this  system  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  adequate  to  all  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
century  or  of  the  country,  but  they  claim  that  it  meets  a  want  long  and  widely 
felt 

Attention  is  exclusively  confined  during  the  first  year's  drawing  time  to  free- 
hand work.  Such  discipline  of  the  sense  of  form  and  proportion  is  secured  in  this 
way,  and  so  much  dexterity  in  developing  various  forms  is  acquired  by  the  stu- 
dents, that  when  they  begin  shop  work  they  make  more  rapid  and  satisfactory 

progress  than  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  this  training. 

******* 

The  boys  are  advanced  as  fast  as  possible.  They  are  thus  relieved  of  one  hind- 
rance to  apprentices,  in  general,  who  are  required  to  do  all  the  rough  work  of  the 
shops,  on  the  ground  that  in  this  way  the  owners  can  get  some  compensation  for 
the  subsequent  labor  of  teaching  them.  The  students,  therefore,  have  three  advan- 
tages, viz:  the  discipline  and  culture  of  free-hand  drawing,  careful  distribution  of 
their  time,  and  relief  from  all  unnecessary  detaU.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
consideration  which  far  outweighs  them  all,  that  they  come  to  their  work  with  the 
perceptive  faculties,  the  reason,  the  judgment  and  the  taste — all  under  constant  and 
careful  training  in  school.  Theory  and  practice  accompany  and  supplement  each 
other,  and  botii  may  pre-suppose  the  actual  possession  of  the  elements  of  all 
knowledge.  With  these  advantages  it  is  hoped  that  the  graduates  will  be  as  skill- 
ful mechanics  as  ordinary  apprentices  who  have  served  three  years  in  a  shop,  with 
the  immense  additional  advantages  of  educated  faculties. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  apprentices  likely  to  be  in  the  shop  under 
these  circumstances  is  so  great,  that  its  business  prospects  must  be  seriously 
dimmed.  To  offset  this  disadvantage,  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn,  who  gave  the  shop 
to  the  Institute,  provided  the  building  and  its  equipments  (which  by  the  act  of  In- 
corporation are  free  from  tax),  a  fund  of  $5,000  to  be  expended  for  stock,  and  the 
interest  of  a  fund  of  $50,000  to  provide  for  contingencies.  With  all  these  advan- 
tages the  work  done  by  the  apprentices  is  hardly  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
expense  involved  in  their  instruction. 

Avery  serious  objection  to  '*  trade  school,"  and  "  manual  labor  departments," 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  that  boys  had  not  an  opportunity  to  see  or  to 
attempt  the  best  kinds  of  work.  Miscellaneous  jobbing  and  inferior  work  are  not 
the  models  for  a  boy  to  study,  nor  are  second  rate  workmen  his  proper  instructors. 
Nothing  is  too  good  for  a  boy,  though  the  popular  notion  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
this.  The  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  to  maintain  the  highest 
standard  of  workmanship  has  so  far  been  successfully  carried  out,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  only  way  to  fulfill  the  design  of  the  shop. 

The  whole  scheme  must  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  in  American  education, 
which,  at  the  present  stage,  is  sufficiently  promising  to  warrant  its  farther  prose- 
cution. 
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Prizes  have  been  awarded  by  several  Medianics  fairs  in  different 
cities  to  work  from  this  shop. 

Admirable  sets  of  models  for  drawing  classes  are  made  by  the 
pnpils,  these  are  from  designs  by  the  State  Art  Director,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  public  schools.  A  very  ingen- 
iously designed  drawing  table  or  stand  is  also  made  by  the  students. 

It  is  to  its  full  course  in  Drawing,  and  its  specif  training  for 
pupils  as  '^  designers,''  that  this  Institute  has  claims  to  our  notice 
in  the  consideration  of  Institutions  affording  training  in  Industrial 
Art — ^In  its  Mechanical,  and  Civil,  Engineering  Course,  it  offers 
similar  instruction  to  that  of  the  various  scienti&c  Schools  of  the 
country,  and  has  no  greater  claim  to  special  notice  than  they  possess. 
Mechanical  drawing  is  of  course  taught  in  all  these  schools.  In  the 
fact,  however,  that  this  is  an  effort  made  in  one  industrial  commu- 
nity to  supplement  the  common  instruction,  and  attempt  to  meet  a 
recognized  want  in  the  education  otherwise  offered  by  the  State;  it 
assumes  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  question  we  are  now 
considering.  The  claim  that  Drawing  shall  be  made  a  required 
branch  of  all  free  public  education,  rests  largely  upon  the  necessity 
that  has  arisen  for  trained  workers  in  all  the  industrial  arts,  and  the 
fact  that  the  present  system  of  common  School  training  is  of  very 
little,  if  any,  practical  advantage  in  fitting  the  pupils  to  become 
skiUf 111  workers.  This  Institute  is  the  expression  of  the  fact  that, 
for  those  youth  who  have  passed  beyond  the  common  schools,  there  ex- 
ists no  adequate  opportunities  for  acquiring  such  training.  It  is  at 
once,  both  an  argument  for  the  need  of  such  preliminary  training 
as  can  be  given  to  the  pupil  in  the  public  school,  and  an  illustration 
of  the  means  by  which  the  existing  want  in  our  American  industrial 
Education  may  be  met. 

That  which  the  Cooper  Union,  The  Franklin  Institute,  and  the 
Maryland  Institute,  are  seeking  to  do,  as  best  they  may,  in  their 
several  localities,  the  Worcester  Free  Institute  undertakes  to  do 
somewhat  more  systematically;  as,  having  control  of  its  students 
through  a  course  of  three  years,  it  is  enabled  to  do. 

The  latest  catalogue  at  hand,  that  for  the  year  1890,*  affords 
opportunity  for  noting  the  development  of  the  school,  and  furnishes 
a  record  hj  which  the  results  of  the  experiment  here  initiated  in 
1868,  may,  in  part,  be  tested.  The  first  noticeable  fact  is  the  change 
of  name,  which  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  May,  1877,  to 
take  effect  July  1,  1877.  From  that  date  the  school  was  no  longer 
to  be  known  as  "  The  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science,"  the  appellation  borne  through  its  first  decade,  but,  as 
"The  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute," 

*  Twentieth  annual  catalogue  of  Worcester  Polytechnio  Institute,  1890.    Wor- 
oeiter,  Mass.    Press  of  Sanf ord  &  Davis.    Pp.  99. 
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There  must  be  some  common  reason  for  this  desire,  shown  by 
these  modem  Industrial  Institutions,  to  drop  the  characterizing  term 
"Industrial"  from  their  legal  title.  It  will  be  observed,  in  the  sub- 
sequent accounts  of  the  Land  Qrant  Colleges,  that  several  of  the 
latter  have  secured  a  similar  change  of  name  from  their  resi)ective 
Legislatures. 

The  term  "Polytechnic"  would  seem  to  imply  a  far  more  ambi- 
tious institution  than  the  arpprentice  training  school  which  John 
Bojrnton  had  in  mind  in  his  deed  of  gift.  No  objection  can  properly 
be  urged  against  the  upward  progress  of  an  Institution,  any  more 
than  against  the  superior  development  of  an  individual,  provided 
only,  that,  in  this  growth  from  a  practical  apprentice  school,  into 
an  apparent  rival  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  the  higher  schools  of  science  of  which  that  is  a  type,  the  doors 
of  this  school  do  not,  of  necessity,  become  closed  and  barred  against 
the  very  class  for  whose  benefit  they  were  first  opened. 

The  Schools  of  Science,  and  the  Engineering  Departments  of 
Universities  and  C6lleges,  form  a  familiar,  well  defined  class  of  edu- 
cational institutions;  but  this  Worcester  School,  stood  almost  by 
itself,  and  seemed  to  offer  the  typical  model  of  a  class  of  most  desir- 
able intermediate  institutions  between  the  free  evening  schools  of 
the  City  Mechanics  Institutes,  and  the  technical  professional  de- 
partments of  the  higher  Schools  of  Science,  which  woulcj  be  of  great 
practical  value.  In  the  "Washburn  Shops,"  connected  with  the 
school,  one  of  its  most  striking  practical  features  is  still  preserved. 

In  1889,  a  new  department,  that  of  "Electrical  Engineering,"  was 
established.  In  this  course  an  additional  year  of  study,  after  having 
taken  the  full  three  years  and  a  half  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
course,  is  required.  A  "  Department  of  Physical  and  Political  Sci- 
ence" is  also  announced  to  open  in  the  autumn  of  1891. — ^The  won- 
derful developjnent  in  the  industrial  applications  of  electricity,  rival- 
ling that  which  took  place  a  half  century  and  more  ago  in  the  like 
applications  of  steam,  is  the  most  notable  scientific  fact  of  the  day, 
and  one  which  has  compelled  the  Higher  Institutions  of  Science  to 
a  full  recognition  of  its  significance,  and  forced  them  to  enlarge 
their  courses  of  study.  It,  however,  already  enters  into  so  many 
forms  of  machinery,  and  has  created  a  demand  for  such  a'variety  of 
original  machines,  that  its  recognition  by  this  school  was  imperative. 

To  fairly  contrast  the  present  school  with  that  of  ten  years  or  more 
ago,  the  following  statements  of  the  1890  catalogue  are  quoted. — 

GENERAL  PLAN. 

The  Institute  offers  a  good  education, — ^based  on  the  mathematics,  modem  lan- 
guages, physical  sciences,  and  drawing, — and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  branch 
of  applied  science.  It  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  wish 
to  be  prepared  as  mechanics,  ciyil  engineers,  chemists,  or  designers,  for  the  duties 
of  their  respective  professions. 
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The  plan  of  organissation  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  Polytechnic  schools  of  Europe, 
bat  with  sach  modifications  as  are  rendered  necessary  by  differing  conditions. 
Special  prominence,  however,  is  given  to  the  element  of  practice  which  is  required 
in  every  department. 

In  favor  of  this  feature  of  the  training  adopted  at  the  Institute,there  may  be 
assigned  the  followitkg  reasons: 

1.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  most  successful  and  sagacious  manufacturers  and 
business  men.  as  well  as  many  able  educators,  continually  recur  to  the  idea  of  com- 
bining manual  labor  with  school  instruction,  shows  the  increasing  demand  for  a 
closer  union  of  theory  and  practice  in  technical  training. 

2.  Those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Engineering,  are  generally 
agreed  that  every  young  man  training  for  an  engineer  should  acquire  familiarity 
with  the  practical  side  of  his  profession.  The  acquirement  of  the  manual  dexterity, 
conceded  by  all  to  be  desirable,  may  precede,  accompany,  or  foUow  the  theoretical 
instmction.    In  this  school  the  two  are  combined. 

3.  Most  of  the  young  men  who  have  graduated  from  the  Institute  have  readily 
found  employment  in  situations  for  which  their  technical  education  especially  pre- 
pared them,  and  have  proved  themselves  well  fitted  for  their  work. 

But  while  practice  is  made  thus  prominent,  it  is  insisted  that  it  should  spring 
from  a  clear  comprehension  of  principles.  Practice  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  and 
help  to  the  best  instruction.  With  this  view  of  its  relation  to  theoretical  work  in 
the  school  training,  the  student's  entrance  on  the  pursuit  he  has  chosen  becomes  an 
expansion  of  his  course  of  study,  rather  than  an  abrupt  transition  to  a  new  sphere 
of  life. 

In  acquiring  knowledge  of  any  form  of  handicraft,  or  of  the  practical  industries 
by  which  society  is  supported  and  carried  on,  it  is  essential  that  the  student  should 
work  imder  conditions  as  like  as  possible  to  those  which  he  will  meet  in  life.  The 
more  his  work  is  subjected  to  the  inexorable  tests  of  trade,  and  the  more  he  feels 
just  the  same  responsibility  that  is  inevitable  in  actual  business,  the  better. 

Practice  in  the  Institute  is  subject  to  two  conditions: — First,  it  shall  be  a  neces- 
sary part  of  each  week's  work ;  secondly,  it  shall  be  judiciously  distributed,  and 
constantly  supervised. 

At  the  middle  of  the  Junior  year  every  student  who  has  not  already  done  so* 
chooees,  with  the  permission  of  the  Faculty,  a  department  and  must  pursue  the 
studies  of  that  department  till  the  end  of  his  course.  The  mechanical  engineers 
piwstioe  in  the  shops  from  the  beginning  of  the  Apprentice  half  year,  and  their 
practice  extends  over  the  whole  course  of  three  and  a  half  years. 

Sixteen  years  of  age  is  the  lowest  limit  allowed  for  admission  to 
the  Junior  class ;  the  average  age  of  those  who  enter  is  eighteen. 
The  entrance  examination  required  is  about  that  admitting  to  a 
good  High  School,  but  it  is  recommended  that  candidates  should 
have,  if  possible,  such  a  preparation  as  would  be  required  for  en- 
trance into  college.  All  beginners  in  Mechanics  must  enter  the 
"Apprentice  class,"  and  pass  from  that  into  the  regular  Junior 
class.  The  aim  Of  the  school  is  to  give  as  complete  a  general  educa- 
tion as  ix)ssible.  Pupils  ai'e  taught  also,  to  read  French  and  German 
with  facility. 

*See  pa^e  20,  Apprentice  Claas. 
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OBGANIZATION. 

CourseB  of  study  and  practice  are  ojffered  in  the  following  departmento : 

1.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

2.  Civil  Engineering. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Electrical  Engineering. 

5.  For  course  in  Physical  and  Political  Science  see  p.  42. 

The  training  of  students  preparing  to  be  mechanical  engineers  occupies  three  and 
one-half  years ;  of  those  proposing  to  take  electrical  engineering  four  and  one-half 
years ;  that  of  all  others  three  years  of  thirty-eight  weeks  each. 

PLAN  OF  mSTBUCnON. 

Instruction  is  given  by  recitations,  lectmres  and  practice,  which  together  consti- 
tute a  synmietrical  course  of  study.  The  course  closes  with  the  preparation  by 
each  student,  of  a  thesis  or  report.  Members  of  the  Apprentice  Class  who  appear 
in  the  Jimior  Class  are  excused  from  Free  Drawing  for  the  first  half-year ;  and 
during  Senior  year  the  courses  for  the  different  departments  vary,  but  otherwise 
all  students  attend  the  recitations  and  lectures  appointed  for  their  respective 
classes.    But  the  exercises  in  practice  are  widely  different. 

Becitationa. — The  classes  recite  in  small  divisions,  and  time  enough  is  allotted  to 
each  recitation  to  secure  the  utmost  thoroughness. 

Lectures  are  given  by  all  the  Professors  on  topics  suggested  by  their  work,  as 
occasion  may  demand,  and  in  some  departments  this  form  of  instruction  is,  of 
necessity,  chiefly  employed.  Students  are  in  all  cases  required  to  take  notes  and 
to  sustain  examination  on  the  lectures. 

JTiesea, — Each  student  before  graduating  is  required  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Faculty  a  satisfactory  report  or  thesis  on  some  subject  connected  with  his  special 
department.  At  Commencement,  abstracts  of  these  papers  are  presented  by  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class. 

The  following  is  the  work  required  in  Drawing. 

DRAWING. 

AJl  students  are  taughc  Free-Hand  Drawing.  The  course  for  the  Apprentice 
Tear  embraces  (1)  black-board  practice,  (2)  the  principles  of  Orthographic  and 
Isometric  projection  as  applied  to  construction  in  the  Shop,  (8)  the  principles  and 
practice  of  lettering,  (4)  outline  sketching  from  geometrical  solids  and  natural 
objects.  During  Junior  Year  the  student  is  given  (1)  advanced  outline  drawing 
from  objects,  working  models  and  from  machinery,  (2)  principles  of  light  and 
shade  as  applied  to  object  drawing,  (8)  sketching  and  shading  from  nature.  In  the 
Middle  Year  the  time  is  alloted  to  (1)  diagram  drawing  and  enlarging  in  color,  (2) 
principles  of  color  as  applied  to  Free-Hand  Object  Drawings,  (8)  sketching  and 
coloring  from  nature. 

In  the  Mechanical  Drawing  Boom  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  instruments, 
shading  and  coloring,  plane  and  isometric  projections,  and  the  theory  of  shades, 
shadows  and  perspective ;  also,  in  making  detailed  and  finished  working  drawings 
of  machines  from  specific  data,  including  the  drawings  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  machine  or  motor  built  in  the  Washburn  Shops  by  the  Senior  Class.  •  •  * 
All  drawing  is  done  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor. 

In  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Shop  practice  the  general  course 
of  the  method  of  instruction  and  work  is  as  follows : 
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DEPARTBCENT  OF  MECHANICAL  ENOINBEBINQ. 

Those  who  desire  to  begin  the  course  in  Mechanical  Ekigineering  must  enter  the 
Apprentice  CUua.  A  limited  number,  however,  may  be  admitted  to  this  department 
at  the  September  examination,  provided  they  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  actual 
work  in  wood  or  iron  in  some  approved  shop.  In  each  case  a  certificate  from  the 
proprietor  or  foreman  of  the  shop  will  be  required,  setting  forth  the  amount  and 
kind  of  work  which  the  apprentice  has  done.  The  work  in  this  department,  except 
the  shop-practice,  will  be  carried  on,  after  September,  1889,  in  the  Salisbury 
Laboratories. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  addition  to  the  studies  common  to  all 
departments  includes  instruction  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics,  Thermo- 
djmamics,  Steam  Engineering,  Engineering,  Laboratory  work  and  Shop-Practice. 


SHOP-PBACnCB. 

Two  principles  are  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  practice  in  this  depart- 
ment; ilrst,  that  while  labor  with  hand  tools  and  machines  shoilld  be  wisely 
blended,  yet,  since  machinery  has  a  constantly  increasing  share  in  the  conversion 
of  material  into  useful  forms,  the  educated  mechanic  should  know  how  to  design, 
construct  and  assemble  the  i)arts  of  a  machine,  as  well  as  how  to  make  its  product ; 
and,  second,  that  excellence  in  construction  is  to  be  sought  as  a  most  valuable 
factor  in  instruction. 

The  power  of  the  engineer  to  decide  upon  general  grounds  the  best  form  and 
material  for  a  machine,  and  to  calculate  its  parts,  is  greatly  increased  by  blending 
with  it  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  in  minipulating  the  material,  and  the  fact  that 
the  product  is  to  be  tested  and  used,  kindles  interest  in  its  manufacture  and  fur- 
nishes additional  incentive  to  thoroughness  and  exactness.  After  the  earliest 
lessons,  the  practice  is  on  commercial  goods,  and  follows  the  best  methods  of  com- 
mercial production. 

•  «  *  «  «  *  • 

Here  the  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering  spend  their  practice  hours  as 
apprentices,  and  it  is  found  that  the  graduates  in  this  department  are  as  skilful 
mechanics  as  ordinary  apprentices  who  have  served  three  years  in  a  shop,  and  they 
have  in  addition  the  advantage  of  a  solid  education.  This  result  is  attained  under 
the  following  conditions : 

1.  These  Shops  are  organized  and  managed  as  a  manufacturing  establishment, 
and  a  great  variety  of  work  is  always  in  process  of  construction,  in  order  that  the 
students  may  constantly  have  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  real  business.  This, 
with  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  workmanship,  has  made  the  progress  of  the  students  in  the  best  methods  of  con- 
struction both  rapid  and  thorough,  and  has  proved  the  most  effective  means  of 
giving  t^em  an  exact  knowledge  of  shop  practice. 

2.  The  work  of  each  student  is  done  under  the  personal  sui)ervision  and  direction 
of  a  skilled  workman,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  best  obtainable  tools  and 
machinery ;  for  it  is  as  true  in  handicraft  as  in  the  training  of  the  intellect,  that 
the  best  tools  and  appliances  are  not  too  good  for  instruction. 

3.  E^very  student  receives  training  in  drawing  during  the  entire  course.  In  this 
way  exact  knowledge  of  form  and  proportion  is  secured,  and  the  students  make 
more  intelligent  and  satisfactory  progress  in  the  shop,  than  it  is  possible  for  those 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  this  training.  Besides  the  general  training  in 
free4iand  and  instrumental  drawing,  students  in  this  department  have  practice 
duriag  Senior  Year  in  making  working-drawings  of  machines,  and  determining 
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the  strength,  dimensions,  and  proper  proportions  of  machines  from  numerical 
specifications. 

4.  The  weekly  practice  is  distributed  so  as  to  occupy  five  hours  each  of  two  days. 
Each  student  is  required  to  render  a  strict  account  of  these  hours.  The  time  tiius 
spent  serves  the  double  purpose  of  practice  and  of  exercise. 

6.  Each  student  advances  as  fast  as  possible,  imchecked  by  the  difficulties  (tf  his 
neighbor,  or  any  business  necessity  of  the  shop. 

To  these  advantages,  viz.  the  service  of  construction  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
and  discipline  and  culture  of  free-hand  drawing,  careful  distribution  of  time,  and 
relief  from  all  unnecessary  detail,  should  be  added  the  consideration  which  far 
outweighs  them  all,  that  the  students  come  to  their  work  with  the  perceptive 
faculties,  the  reason,  the  judgment  and  the  taste  aU  under  constant  and  careful 
training  in  school.  Theory  and  practice  accompany  and  supplement  each  other. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  is  dlear  that  the  students  must  during  their  practice 
have  direction  and  efficient  instruction.  To  provide  for  this,  Hon.  Ichabod  Wash- 
bum  also  gave  a  fund  of  $50,000,  the  income  of  which  may  be  applied  towards 
paying  the  running  expenses  of  the  shop,  with  the  expectation  that  twenty  young 
men  would  receive  its  benefits.  With  the  present  facilities,  over  one  hundred  are 
accommodated. 

In  general  the  members  of  the  Apprentice  Class  are  taught  the  use  of  wood- work- 
ing tools  and  machinery,  and  are  given  a  thorough  course  in  pattern-making. 
Also,  there  is  instruction  and  practice  in  moulding,  and  casting  soft  metals.  Plans 
for  an  iron  f oimdry  commensurate  with  the  other  shops  are  projected.  The  Junior* 
Middle  and  Senior  Classes  work  mainly  on  iron. 

Practice  in  the  Shops  and  Draughting  rooms  is  given  in  manufacturing  the  prod- 
ucts enumerated  on  the  last  pages  of  the  catalogue.    It  comprises, 

IN  THE  WOOD  boom: 

Bench  Work. — ^This  includes  a  great  variety  of  manipulation,  imder  constant  in- 
struction, in  laying  out  work  with  knife  and  pencil,  the  use  of  planes,  the  hand- 
saws, chisels,  gouges,  squares,  gauges,  and  other  tools. 

Wood  Turning. — ^With  the  use  of  the  various  turning  tools,  on  hard  and  soft 
wood. 

Machine  Sawing. — ^With  large  and  small  circular  saws,  and  scroll  saws. 

Machine  Planing.— -With  the  Cylinder  and  Daniels  planer.  Machine  boring,  the 
use  of  the  shaping  and  moulding  machines,  and  the  auxiliary  manipulations  of  all 
the  machinery  used. 

IN  THE  IRON  BOOM: 

Bench  Work. — Filing  and  chipping,  preparing  work  for  lathes,  tapping,  reaming, 
scraping  and  fitting  plane  surfaces,  finishing  with  oil-stone  and  emery  cloth. 

Work  with  Speed  Lathe. — Drilling  and  coimtersinking,  filing  and  polishing,  hand- 
tooling. 

Work  with  Engine  Lathe. — Instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  lathe  and  turning 
tools,  squaring  up,  the  proper  and  maximum  speed  for  cutting  metals,  turning  to 
exact  size,  the  use  of  the  caliper,  a  variety  of  turning,  both  heavy  and  light;  cut- 
ting threads,  squaring  up  and  finishing  nuts,  chucking  straight  holes,  reaming, 
inside  boring,  boring  with  boring-bar,  fitting  bearing,  etc. 

Drilling. — With  speed-lathe,  upright  and  traverse  drillers. 

Milling. — ^Use  of  the  universal  milling-machine — milling-nuts,  bolt  heads  and 
studs,  cutting  splines,  fluting  taps  and  reamers,  milling  to  size  and  line,  cutting 
gears. 

Planing. — Instructions  in  the  use  of  the  planer,  planing  surfaces  and  bevels. 
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Work  tffith  Screw  Machine, — Malrfng  machine  bolts  with  Tev€>lYii]g  head  screw 
machine,  cutting  up  stock,  making  screws  and  studs,  and  tapping  nuts. 

Tool  Making, — ^Tlie  correct  forms  of  turning  tools,  and  the  principles  of  grinding 
them;  Tn^ilriwg  taps,  dies,  reamers,  twist-drills,  countersinks,  counter  bores,  mUlSy 
milling'mafihine  cutters,  mandrels,  boring-bars,  chuck-drills,  centers. 

Mtmagement  of  Steam, — Care  of  the  boilers  and  engine,  including  the  work  of 
firing ;  the  care  and  control  of  the  steam  pressure  and  the  water  supply ;  also  the 
care  and  manipulation  of  the  steam  pump  and  injectors.  The  practice  in  the  steam 
d^Mirtment  is  under  the  constant  oversight  of  the  Engineer. 

Designing  and  Constructing, — ^In  Senior  Year  after  the  students  have  each 
acoompliBhed  the  practice  just  specified,  they  will  build  one  or  more  complete 
machines  from  their  own  drawings.  These  drawings,  though  made  from  definite 
specifications,  are  intended  to  afford  ample  field  and  scope  for  the  personal  responsi- 
bility and  originality  of  each  student  in  making  correct  design  and  arrangement  of 
parts  of  the  machine  in  hand.  While  this  work  is  not  copying,  it  must  not  depart  es- 
sentiany  from  the  best  practice  among  manufacturing  mechtmics.  Previous  classes 
have  oonstmcted  a  twenty-five  H.  P.  Corliss  Engine,  a  ten  H.  P.  Upright  Reversible 
Engine,  a  forty  H.  P.  Buckeye  Engine,  a  thirty  H.  P.  high  speed  Straight-line 
Engine;  the  Class  of  1885,  an  Elngine  Lathe,  eighteen  feet  in  length  and  having 
twenty-six  inches  swing,  the  Class  of  1886,  a  Hendey  Shaper,  the  Classes  of  1887 
and  1888,  a  complete  No.  1  Cabinet  Turret  Lathe,  the  Class  of  1889,  a  sixteen-inch 
Swing  Lathe,  with  eight-foot  bed,  and  the  Class  of  1890,  two  improved  Engine 


While  we  depend  mainly  upon  real  work,  with  machines  and  tools  in  the  hands 
of  the  students,  to  give  him  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  we  also  desire  to 
make  the  instruction  as  broad  and  general  as  possible. 

For  this  purpose  a  b^inning  has  been  made  of  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  best 
American  and  foreign  tools  of  all  kinds,  properly  arranged  and  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  students,  and  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  best,  so  that  the  students 
may  become  familiar  with  standard  tools  and  the  names  of  the  makers.  This  ex- 
hibit of  tools  and  machines  is  used  in  lectures  and  general  instruction  to  classes. 

A  certain  number  of  students  from  the  State,  from  the  County  of 
Worcester,, and  from  certain  towns  formerly  in  the  9th  Congressional 
District,  (these  provided  for  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  U.  S.  Senator, 
formerly  Member  of  Congress  from  the  9th  District,)  are  admitted 
free  from  tuition  charges.  Others  pay  $160.00  a  year  tuition.  The 
entire  expenses  of  a  student  are  estimated  at  $450.00  a  year.  Very 
interesting  statistics  are  given,  showing  by  classes,  the  present  resi* 
dence  and  occupation  of  all  the  graduates.  Nineteen  classes  have 
been  graduated  showing  a  total  membership  of  893,  of  whom  455 
completed  a  three  years  course,  and  434  graduated. 

"More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions for  which  their  training  at  the  Institute  specially  prepared 
them.'' 

Several  pages  follow  in  the  catalogue  showing  some  of  the  articles 
made  at  the  Washburn  Machine  Shops.  Among  these,  are  the  sets 
of  the  admirable  "American  Drawing  Models,"  designed  for  school 
use  by  Walter  Smith;  and  an  excellent  ad justable  Drawing  Stand — 
these  articles  are  patented. 
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THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  THOMPSON. 

Fortunate  as  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  was  in  the  lib- 
erality of  its  founder,  John  Boynton,  and  in  the  generous  gift  by 
Mr.  Saulsbury,  the  bequest  by  the  late  Ichabod  Washburn,  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  Senator  Hoar,  it  may  be  questioned  whether, 
after  all,  the  good  providence  which  gave  to  the  capable  hands  of 
Professor  C.  O.  Thompson,  the  shaping  of  its  earliest  organization, 
and  the  directing  of  its  course  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  was  not 
the  best  fortune  of  all.  Professor  Thompson,  with  enthusiasm  and 
intelligence,  undertook  to  solve  the  problem  presented  by  this  edu- 
cational experiment.  Familiar  with  educational  methods,  and  with 
European  experience  in  technological  institutions,  he  set  himself  to 
the  creating  of  a  kind  of  school  before  unknown  in  this  country. 
So  satisfactory  was  his  solution  of  this  problem  that  when  another 
liberal  American,  like  minded  with  John  Boynton,  proposed  to  do 
likewise  for  his  western  country,  and,  after  careful  investigation, 
had  fixed  upon  a  satisfactory  plan,  he  set  for  his  model  the  Worcester 
School.  Dying  before  the  Institution  he  had  initiated  was  ready 
for  opening,  the  Trustees,  who  sought  to  carry  out  his  intentions, 
secured  as  the  man  to  direct  his  proposed  Institution,  the  one  who 
had  made  the  Worcester  School  a  success ;  and  induced  Professor 
Thompson  to  resign  his  position  at  Worcester,  and  to  accept  the 
Presidency  of  the  Institute.  After  a  preliminary  visit  to  Europe 
and  study  of  European  Schools  of  Technology,  President  Thompson 
was  inaugurated  March  7th,  1883.  The  new  Institution,  largely 
on  the  line  of  the  Worcester  School,  was  begun  under  brilliant  aus- 
pices. This  new  career  so  brightly  opening  before  him  was,  how- 
ever, suddenly  cut  short  by  the  death  of  this  most  promising  Edu- 
cator, in  the  very  plenitude  of  his  powers. 

The  story  of  his  short  administration*  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute  will  be  told  in  connection  with  the  account  of  that  School, 
which  here  follows. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  for  1890, 
shows  171  students  in  attendance.  The  "Faculty"  consists  of 
eleven  Professors,  there  are  also  twelve  "other  Instructors.** 

Homer  T.  Fuller,  Ph.  D.  is  President  and  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy. — George  I.  Alden,  S.  B.  is  Professor  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering.  George  E.  Gladwin,  Professor  of  Drawing. 
Milton  P.  Higgins,  S.  B.  Superintendent  of  Washburn  Shops. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

This  Technical  School,  modelled  after  the  plan  of  the  Worcester 
County  Free  Institute,  with  its  equipment  and  methods  chosen  and 

*The  admirable  Inaugural  address  by  President  Thompson  will  be  foimd  in  Ap- 
pendix X, 
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perfected  by  the  distinguished  Educator  who  had  created  the  Wor- 
cester School,  and  who  had  brought  to  the  shaping  and  directing  of 
this  new  institution  not  only  the  result  of  his  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience in  Worcester,  but  the  fruits  of  a  personal  examination  and 
careful  study  of  the  leading  Scientific  and  Technical  schools  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Europe,  undertaken  with  the  direct  purpose 
of  perfecting  the  plans  of  this  proposed  institution,  should  certainly 
rank  as  a  model  of  its  class. 

It  stands  to  day  in  perpetual  memorial  of  the  two  men  to  whom  its 
existence  is  due. 

ChaunceyBose,  the  Founder,  belonged  to  a  class  of  American  men 
not  uncommon  during  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  the 
enterprising  energetic  emigrants  who  went  out  from  the  older  States 
to  settle  upon  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  West,  the  hardy  pioneers 
of  a  new  settlement,  wide  awake  and  ready  to  seize  upon  and  de- 
velop the  opportunities  then  oflfered  with  free  hand  by  Fortune.  To 
these  qualities,  inherited  and  developed  by  New  England  Ancestry 
and  training,  and  shared  by  a  class  of  sturdy  citizens,  the  Founder 
of  this  Institute  added  an  appreciation  of  his  relations  to  the  Com- 
munity, and  an  interest  in  his  fellow  men,  which  led  him\o  regard 
the  large  fortune  with  which  his  sagacity  and  enterprise  had  been 
rewarded,  as  only  held  by  him  in  trust  for  his  fellows. 

It  is  this  characteristic  which  marks  him  out  as  an  unusual  man, 
and  enrolls  him  in  the  small  class  of  liberal  educational  philanthro- 
pists whose  deeds  illumine  the  pages  of  American  progress;  with 
Qirard,  Cooper,  Cornell,  Pratt,  Drexel,  and  their  compeers. 

Chauncey  Rose,  was  born  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  December 
24th,  1794,  and  died  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  August  13th,  1877.  He 
was  unmarried.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  an  emigrant  from 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  early  in  the  last  century.  His  mother 
was  Mary  Warner,  of  Wethersfield;  and  he  seems  in  himself  to  have 
combined  the  indomitable  self-reliance,  enterprise,  integrity  and 
thrift,  of  both  his  Scotch  and  New  England  ancestry.  Surviving  his 
six  brothers  and  single  sister,  all  of  whom  died  childless,  he  was 
literally  "the  last  of  his  race."  His  only  schooling  was  that  then 
given  in  the  district  common  schools  of  Connecticut. 

In  early  manhood,  like  so  Aany  other  New  Englanders  of  that 
day,  he  left  his  native  State,  and  started  upon  an  exploring  tour 
through  the  then  "West;"  visiting  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  in  1817, 
and,  finally,  in  1818,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  which  had  been  laid  out  only  two  years  before. 
After  farming  a  few  years  he  became  a  merchant,  and  was  widely 
and  favorably  known  throughout  that  neighborhood. 

When  the  era  of  Steam  Transportation  began  Mr.  Rose  was  among 

the  first  to  realize  its  importance,  and  he  is  credited  with  the  early 

»        promotion  and  successful  completion  of  the  Bailroad  from  Terre 
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Haute  to  Indianapolis;  and  became^  from  that  time,  largely  inter- 
ested in  railroad  enterprises.  The  rise  in  value  of  land, — ^as  the 
outlying  farms  in  turn  were  changed  to  city  squares, — ^in  which  he 
had  early  invested  his  savings,  and  the  immense  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  steam  roads,  by  which  in  like  manner  in  New  York,  the 
great  Vanderbilt  fortune  was  built  up,— combined  to  increase  his 
wealth.  Two  of  his  brothers  were,  also,  likewise  successful  in  amass- 
ing fortxmes.  On  the  death  of  one  of  these,  John  Rose,  in  New 
York,  it  was  found  that,  owing  to  some  technicality,  the  intentions 
of  his  will  were  in  danger  of  being  thwarted;  Chauncey  Hose,  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  entered  upon  a  litigation  which  lasted  for  six 
years,  but  resulted  in  setting  the  will  aside,  and  Mr.  Rose  was  rec- 
ognized as  sole  heir.  He  then  proceeded  to  dispose  of  this  great  for- 
tune in  accordance  with  his  brother's  intentions.  He  distributed  one 
and  a  half  million  of  dollars,  between  the  82  charitable  institutions 
of  New  York  City,  and  Brooklyn;  giving,  the  largest  single  gift, 
♦220,000  to  the  "  Children's  Aid  Society*'  of  New  York;  and  $20,000 
to  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  the  same  name.  The  other  gifts  ranged 
in  amount  from  seventy-five  thousand,  to  one  thousand,  dollars.  His 
native  town  was  also  remembered  with  a  gift  of  $18,000  to  the  Weth- 
ersfield  Seminary  and  $2,500  to  the  town  Library. 

In  the  disposal  of  his  personal  fortune  by  will,  Mr.  Rose,  in  addi- 
tion to  specific  gifts  to  the  Institute,  as  well  as  making  it  the  resid- 
uary legatee  of  the  estate;  gave  $150,000  to  the  Vigo  County  Orphan 
Home,  and  $75,000  to  establish  a  Free  Medical  Dispensary.  His  lib- 
eral gifts  during  his  life  to  worthy  charities,  and  to  public  enter- 
prises which  commended  themselves  to  his  judgment,  were  well 
known;  while  his  private  benefactions,  mostly  unknown  during  his 
life,  were  continual. 

He  always  took  great  interest  in  promoting  education,  and  by  gifts 
to  Wabash  College,  and  to  the  Library  of  the  State  Normal  College, 
and  by  aiding  pecuniarily  many  young  ladies  there  to  fit  themselves 
to  become  teachers,  he  had  shown  this  interest;  but  he  desired  espe- 
cially to  promote  the  practical  education  of  young  men  in  a  way 
to  fit  them  for  the  best  service;  and  at  last  fixed  upon  the  plan  of 
founding  a  polytechnic  school. 

In  the  steps  that  Mr.  Rose  took  to  carry  out  his  plan,  he  displayed  all  his  best 
traits.  Naturally  distrustful  of  his  own  knowledge  of  schools,  he  went  to  see  some 
of  the  most  noted  institutions  that  gave  prominence  to  scientific  subjects,  and  con- 
sulted all  his  friends  who  had  any  knowledge  or  experience  in  such  matters.  The 
timely  and  judicious  suggestions  of  these  friends — and  we  nam^e,  without  disparag- 
ing the  weight  of  others,  Josephus  Collett  and  Barnabas  Hobbe— had  decided  influ- 
ence with  Mr.  Rose  in  his  final  decision  to  endow  a  polytechnic  school. 

To  obtain  the  information  necessary  to  determine  in  what  mould  the  institution 
should  be  cast,  he  commissioned*  two  of  his  associates  in  the  corporation  to  make 

*  Charles  R.  Peddle,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  on  the  Vandalia 
Railroad,  and  President  William  A.  Jones  of  the  Indiana  Normal  School* 
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a  thorough  inspection  of  all  InstitationB  in  the  oountry  that  offer  oouraes  in  higher 
technology.  This  committee  discharged  their  duty  most  fiuthf  ully  and  presented 
to  Mr.  Rose  an  elaborate  report,  in  which  the  features  and  statistics  of  each  of  the 
great  polytechnic  ^hools  in  the  United  States  are  carefully  set  out. 

Mr.  Rose  studied  this  report  long  and  thoroughly.  He  sought  counsel  and  infot^ 
mation  from  every  available  source.  The  result  was  that  he  decided  to  repeat,  as 
far  as  changed  circumstances  would  permit,  the  plan  of  the  Woroester  Free 
Institute.* 

The  following  authoritative  statement  continues  the  history  of  the 
Institute  down  to  its  formal  opening  with  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Thompson. 

This  is  given  in  the  handsomely  printed  pamphlet  which  contains 
a  full  report  of  the  Inaugural  Ceremonies  and  Addresses  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  Founder,  and  views  and  plans  of  the  commodious  build- 
ings, t  As  a  brief  account  of  the  oi)ening  ceremonies  and  addresses, 
together  with  a  full  report  of  the  admirable  Inaugural  Address  by 
President  Thompson,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  R,  no  further 
notice  of  this  event  is  here  given. 

HISTORICAL. 
[Fivpored  at  the  reqneit  of  the  Board  of  Managen  by  Samuel  S.  Ba^,  SeeraUry  of  the  Board.] 

The  scientific  school  known  as  the  Boss  Polytechnic  Institute,  was  founded  in 
1874,  by  the  munificence  of  the  latft  Chauncey  Rose,  of  Terre  Haute.  As  the  hon- 
ored life  of  this  most  generous  and  public  spirited  gentleman  drew  near  its  close, 
among  the  many  benefactions  that  suggested  themselves  as  deserving  objects  of 
his  liberality  was  a  school  in  which  young  men  might  be  thoroughly  tramed  in  the 
sciences  applicable  to  the  industrial  arts.  Careful  study  of  the  plans  and  methods 
of  soch  schools  and  consultation  with  numerous  experienced  educators  fixed  this 
suggestion  in  his  thoughts,  and  out  of  his  deliberations  grew  the  establishment 
whose  first  detailed  and  formal  publication  of  its  progre8s.and  purposes  is  set  f ortb 
in  the  following  pages. 

Inviting  the  assistance  of  his  trusted  friends,  Messrs.  Josephus  Ck>llett,  Firmin 
Nippert,  Charles  B.  Peddle,  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  WiUiam  A.  Jones,  Demas  Deming, 
BayG.  Jenckes,Gen.  Charles  Cruft  and  CoL  Wm.  K.  Edwards,  he  associated  them 
with  himself  in  a  body  corporate  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  approved  February  20th,  1867,  and  the  amendments  thereto, 
said  act  being  entitled  "An  Act  Concerning  the  Organization  and  Perpetuity  of 
Voluntary  Associations,  and  repealing  an  act  entitled  'An  Act  Concerning  the 
Organization  of  Voluntary  Associations,  and  repealing  former  laws  in  reference 
thereto,'  approved  February  12,  1855,  and  repealing  each  act  repealed  by  said  act, 
and  authorizing  gifts  and  devises  by  will  to  be  made  to  any  corporation  or  purpose 
contemplated  by  this  act." 

*  From  the  pamphlet  account  of  Bose  Polytechnic  Institute,  republished  from 
"Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education."  The  authority  for  the  biographical 
itatements  just  made,  is  found  in  the  "Memoir  of  Chauncey  Bose,"  with  which 
tiiis  pamphlet  opens. 

f  Bose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Addresses  of  Inauguration  and  Dedication,  with 
Memorial  notices,  a  historical  introduction,  and  First  Annual  Catalogue.  Terre 
Haute,  Ind:  C.  W.  Brown,  printer  and  binder.     1888.    Pp.  84. 
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On  the  10th  of  September,  1874,  articles  of  association  were  adopted,  setting  forth 
the  objects  of  the  corporation  to  be  the  establishment  and  maintenance,  in  the 
County  of  Vigo  and  State  of  Indiana,  of  an  ''institution  for  the  intellectual  and 
practical  education  of  yoimg  men,*'  designating  the  corporate  name  as  "  Terre 
Haute  School  of  Industrial  Science,'*  and  entrusting  its  administration  to  the  cor- 
porators under  the  title  of  managers. 

Instruction  in  the  school  was  provided  to  be  based  on  the  practical  mathematics 
and  the  application  of  the  physical  sciences  to  the  various  arts  and  manufactures, 
with  other  branches  of  active  business,  and  was  to  include  such  training  as  would 
furnish  the  pupils  with  useful  and  practical  knowledge  of  some  art  or  occupation, 
and  enable  them  to  earn  competent  livings.  Preference  was  to  be  given  to  students 
who  were  residents  of  Vigo  county,  moderate  tuition  fees  were  permitted  to  be 
charged,  if  considered  necessary,  and  applicants  for  admission  were  required  to  be 
not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  to  be  so  prepared  as  to  pass  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations in  the  branches  of  a  fair  English  education. 

On  October  10th,  1874,  the  Board  of  Managers  was  organized,  by-laws  were 
adopted,  and  the  following  officers  elected: 

President— Chawcry  Rose. 
Vice-President— JosEPBXJS  Collbtt. 
Treasurer— Demab  DsMiNa. 
Secretarff—WiiAAAM.  K.  Edwabds. 

At  the  same  time  a  committee,  comprising  Messrs.  Cruft,  Peddle,  Hobbs,  Jones 
and  Collett,  was  appointed  to  consider  plans  for  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of 
the  association. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  committee  reported  progress,  and  Messrs.  Peddle, 
Cruft,  and  Jenckes  were  deputed  to  confer  with  an  architect.  One  week  thereafter 
Mr.  Rose  made  his  first  donation,  being  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  ten  acres  of 
land  now  occupied  by  the  Institute,  and  personal  securities  to  the  amount  of 
1100,000.  The  committee  on  architect  reported  conferences  with  Mr.  Isaac  Hodg^- 
son,  of  Indianapolis. 

December  26th  Mr.  Hodgson  was  elected  architect,  and  Mr.  Rose  made  a  further 
gift  of  tB6,000  m  bonds  of  the  EvansvUle,  Terre  Haute  &  Chicago  Raibx)ad  Com- 
pany. 

By  the  end  of  January,  1875,  the  architect  had  prepared  suggestive  sketches, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Rose,  and  having  met  his  ap- 
proval, were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  detailed  drawings,  with  speci- 
fications and  estimates  of  cost,  were  ordered  to  be  prepared.  *  *  *  On  the  9tih 
of  August,  all  preliminaries  in  the  way  of  gathering  materials,  executing  bonds  and 
contracts,  and  the  like,  having  been  accomplished,  Messrs.  C.  R.  Peddle,  Josephus 
Collett,  and  Charles  Cruft,  were  elected  a  building  committee,  and  Messrs.  Cruft, 
Jenckes,  Nippert,  and  Edwards  were  chosen  as  a  committee  on  the  laying  of  the 
comer-stone. 

On  the  11th  of  the  following  month  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer-stone  took 
place,  at  4  o'clock.  An  immense  concourse  of  citizens  of  Terre  Haute,  and  visiting 
strangers,  marched  in  procession  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the  grounds  of  the 
School,  to  witness  the  exercises,  over  which  Gen.  Charles  Cruft  presided,  by  request 
of  the  Board.  When  the  company  had  been  called  to  order,  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  E.  Frank  Howe,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  and  a  choir  of 
mixed  voices  sang  a  selection.  The  comer-stone  was  laid  by  the  architect,  assisted 
by  the  contractors  and  their  workmen,  a  metal  box  with  numerous  interesting  me- 
morials of  the  occasion,  being  deposited  therein.  The  president  of  the  day  then 
introduced  CoL  William  K.  Edwards,  who  delivered  an  appropriate  and  eloquent 
address.    A  second  musical  selection  was  sung  by  the  choir,  and  was  followed  by 
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a  masterly  oration  by  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  ll.  d.    The  benediction,  by  Bev.  Mr. 
Howe,  closed  the  exercises.       , 

On  the  same  day  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held,  and  unanimously 
passed  amendments  to  the  articles  of  incorporation,  which  changed  the  name  of 
the  association  from  the  ^'Terre  Haute  School  of  Industrial  Science'*  to  *'  Bose 
Polytechnic  Institute."  This  alteration  was  not  effected  without  persistent  protest 
from  the  venerable  founder;  but  the  universal  wish,  not  alone  of  his  fellow-mana- 
gers, but  of  the  entire  community  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  his  noble  benefaction 
should  bear  his  own  honored  name,  at  length  overcame  his  modest  scruples,  and  he 
reluctantly  gave  his  consent.  Proper  legal  measures  were  also  authorized  to  effect 
the  transfer  of  the  property  of  all  kinds  tiiat  had  been  receivSd  from  Mr.  Bose,  from 
the  Industrial  School  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

On  the  37th  of  December  Mr.  Bose  presented  a  statement  qf  certain  payments  he 
had  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  School,  amounting  to  (31,255.66,  with  quittance  in 
full  thereof,  and  at  the  same  time  transferred  the  sum  of  $100,000  in  certificates  of 
preferred  stock  in  the  Evansville  &  Crawf ordsville  Bailroad  Company,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  endowment. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  2d  of  June,  1877,  Mr.  Bose  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  consideration  of  his  great  age  and 
infirmities.  In  deference  to  his  wishes,  his  fellow-members  accepted  it,  but  most 
unwillingly.  Mr.  Josephus  Ck>llett  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  President  of  the 
Board,  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Peddle  was  chosen  as  Vice-President.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Mr. 
Bose  died  on  the  13th  of  August,  1877,  and  on  the  17th  of  October,  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  his  resignation  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  William  Mack. 

The  total  of  Mr.  Bose*s  gifts  to  the  Institute,  prior  to  his  death,  reached  the  sum 
of  1345,614.61. 

By  his  will  a  specific  legacy  of  $107,594.34  was  bequeathed  to  the  Institute,  and 
it  was  constituted  his  residuary  l^atee  after  the  payment  of  his  devises  to  his  fam- 
Dy,  to  the  Bose  Orphan  Home  and  the  Free  Dispensary.  What  may  be  the  exact 
amount  to  be  derived  from  the  settlement  of  the  estate  it  is  impossible  to  determine, 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  the  grand  aggregate  of  his  donations  to  the 
school  will  considerably  exceed  $500,000.00. 

Diligent  inquiry  had  continued  to  be  prosecuted  also  into  the  availability  of  can- 
didates for  the  professorships  of  the  faculty,  and  a  number  of  eminent  educators 
had  been  invited  to  visit  Terre  Haute  and  confer  with  the  Managers  upon  the 
future  organization  and  conduct  of  the  School.  Prominent  among  these  had  been 
Dr.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  Principal  of  the  Free  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Prof.  Wm.  D.  Marks,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  T.  C. 
Mendenhall,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  of  the  Univer- 
sity oi  Cincinnati,  from  all  of  whom  most  valuable  counsel  and  suggestions  and 
hearty  encouragement  had  been  obtained. 

Finding  themselves,  by  the  receipt  of  the  specific  legacy ,  possessed  of  funds  which 
yielded  an  income  of  about  $25,000.00,  the  managers  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
when  they  might  take  the  necessary  measures  for  opening  the  Institute.  The  first 
important  step  was  the  election  of  Dr.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  faculty.  This  occurred  on  the  20th  of  February,  1882,  and 
the  President  of  the  Board,  with  the  Secretary  and  Gen.  Charles  Cruft,  visited  Wor- 
cester for  a  personal  conference  with  Dr.  Thompson.  Toward  the  end  of  March  he 
accepted  the  appointment  and  immediately  began  the  work  of  selecting  a  faculty 
and  preparing  a  detailed  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  School.  Professors  of 
cheniistry,  of  elementary  and  higher  mathematics,  ind  of  drawing,  and  the  Super- 
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intendent  of  the  Machine  Shops,  were  chosen  and  accepted.  Those  whose  services 
were  necessary  reported  for  duty  as  soon  as  their  prior  engagements  admitted,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1882,  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  work  of 
preparation.  It  was  found  that  a  small  class  could  be  provided  for  by  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  1888,  and  in  August  of  1882,  circulars  were  published  inyiting  appli- 
cations for  admission.  An  opportunity  for  the  purchase  of  the  apparatus  and 
library  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Bacon,  of  Harvard  College,  was  availed  of  by  the 
Board,  and  a  most  admirable  collection  of  instruments  and  of  scientific  books  was 
added  to  the  resources  of  the  School.  Power,  machinery,  and  tools  for  the  Shop, 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  Edward  S.  Cobb,  the  Superintendent,  under  the  sanction  of 
a  committee  composed'bf  Messrs.  Peddle,  Nippert  and  Cox ;  cases  for  the  mineral- 
ogical  specimens  were  constructed,  after  the  plans  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Colton,  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  and  the  elegant  collection  was  mounted,  labeled  and 
stored  under  his  skilled  labors.  Shelving  for  the  library,  designed  by  Prof.  Clarence 
A.  Waldo,  the  future  librarian,  was  provided,  and  the  early  purchases  of  the  Boazd 
and  the  Bacon  library  were  catalogued  by  the  Secretary  and  arranged  by  members  of 
the  faculty.  Large  additions  to  the  library  and  apparatus  were  made  by  President 
Thompson,  who  had  sailed  for  Europe,  in  July  of  1882,  for  study  of  the  methods 
and  progress  of  technological  instruction  in  the  more  advanced  schools  abroad. 
Tables,  easels,  models,  in  brief,  all  the  required  appliances  for  the  department  of 
drawing,  were  procured  upon  the  suggestions  of  Prof.  William  L.  Ames,  of  that 
department,  and,  by  the  time  anticipated,  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
opening.  On  the  6th  of  March  candidates  for  admission  were  examined,  and  a 
class  of  twenty-five  members  selected  from  the  most  proficient. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1883,  the  Inaugural  Ceremonies  were  held 
and  the  educational  work  of  the  Institute  formally  began.  (See 
Appendix  X.) 

The  following  is  the  brief  announcement  in  the  First  Catalogue 
of  the  opening  of  the  school,  with  the  "  four  years  course,"  concisely 
outlined.  Full  page  plans  of  the  five  floors  of  the  stately  main 
building,  and  of  the  two  floors  of  the  shop  building,  are  given. 

The  Robe  Polttbchnio  Institute. 

This  Technical  School,  founded  by  the  late  Chauncey  Rose,  of  Terre  Haute,  In- 
diana, is  now  open  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  technology. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  founder,  the  Institute  offers  a  good  edu- 
cation based  on  the  mathematics,  physical  teiences,  living  languages  and  drawing, 
and  familiarity  with  some  form  of  applied  science  or  hcmdicraft.  The  course  of 
study  is  so  planned  that  eyery  student  spends  a  fixed  portion  of  his  time  in  learn- 
ing the  elements  of  the  business  or  profession  that  he  designs  to  pursue  after 
graduating ;  this  x>art  of  his  work  is  called  practice. 

Recitations,  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  drawing  are  of  uniform  kind  and 
amount  for  all  students;  exercises  in  practice  are  widely  different,  depending 
upon  the  department  selected  by  the  student  The  general  course  of  study  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  pursued  in  other  Polytechnic  Schools.  The  practice 
is  offered  in  the  following  departments:  Mechanics,  Civil  EIngineering,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Drawing  and  Design.  The  choice  of  a  department  is  made  by  each  stu- 
dent soon  after  entering,  under  the  advice  of  the  faculty.  A  department  of  Min- 
ing Engineering  wiU  be  organized  as  soon  as  possible  and  duly  announced. 
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AFPABATUS  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Recitation-roainfi,  lecture-rooms,  laboratories  and  drawing-rooms  are  ready, 
ample  supplies  of  models,  plate,  and  laboratory  equipments  having  been  pur- 
chased«    Field  instruments  for  the  use  of  Civil  Engineers  have  also  been  provided. 

A  cabinet  of  minerals  containing  5,000  specimens  carefully  arranged  to  facilitate 
Ite  study  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  is  displayed  in  a  room  convenient  for  use. 

A  library  of  5,000  volumes,  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  stu- 
dents of  technology,  but  not  destitute  of  works  of  standard  literature,  is  on  the 
shelves  and  will  be  increased  as  occasion  demands. 

In  the  shop  is  an  ass^nblage  of  rooms  in  which  iron  and  wood-working  tools  and 
machinery,  arranged  with  reference  to  instruction  by  means  of  construction,  are 
provided  for  the  use  of  students.  The  wood  room,  boiler  and  engine  rooms  are  in 
order ;  the  iron  room  and  forge  shop,  will  be  in  order  before  September  1, 1888,  as 
all  the  requisite  tools  are  now  under  contract ;  so  that  students  in  mechanics  will 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  practicing  in  a  large,  well-lighted,  manufacturing  machine 
shop,  which  is  equipped  with  the  best  modem  tools  and  machinery.  All  products 
of  the  shop  will  be  made  for  sale,  and  the  labor  of  the  students  will  be  supplemented 
by  that  of  skilled  journeymen,  who  wiU  finish  the  work  under  the  inspection  and 
for  the  instruction  of  pupils ;  the  latter  will  thus  be  surrounded  by  the  influences  of 
actual  business  and  under  the  incentive  of  emulation  with  practiced  handicraft. 
In  the  equipment  of  the  machine  shop  the  sum  of  nearly  (80,000  has  been  expended. 

Flans  for  a  new  building  to  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  chemical  laboratory,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  trustees  and  the  work  will  be  begun  early  in  the  autumn. 
Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  study  of  physics  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved modem  ideas. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  occupies  four  years,  and  the  work  is  arranged  as  follows 
(the  figures  indicate  hours  per  week): 

F^reshman  CUub, — ^Free  Drawing,  6;  Mathematics,  7;  Practice,  25 ;  Private  Study, 
14    Total,  62. 

Sophomore  CUua, — Free  Drawing,  2;  Mechanical  Drawing,  6;  Mathematics,  6; 
Lang^uage  4;  Chemistry  and  Physics,  4;  Practice,  10;  Private  Study,  20.     Total,  52. 

Junior  Class. — ^Mechanical  Drawing,  6;  Mathemetics  and  Theoretical  Mechanics,  4; 
Language  4;  Chemistry  and  Physics,  4;  Practice,  10;  Private  Study,  24.    Total,  52. 

Senior  Class. — ^Mathematics,  5;  Language  and  Ethics,  5;  Physics,  8;  Chemistry, 
1;  Engineering,  3;  Practice,  10;  Private  Study,  25.    Total,  52. 

In  this  course  the  term  Mathematics  includes  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
analytical  and  descriptive  geometry,  the  calculus,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics; 
Fftffsies,  heat,  light  and  electricity,  each  abundantly  illustrated;  Chemistry,  the 
study  of  the  elements,  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe  and  the  outlines  of  wet  analysis; 
Drawing,  free  hand  work,  jwrspective,  orthographic  and  isometric  projection, 
shades  and  shadows,  and  the  construction  of  working  drawings  of  machinery ; 
Language,  the  German  language,  the  English  language  and  the  elements  of  French. 

In  addition  to  the  general  studies  now  enumerated,  lectures  are  given  in  geology. 
Exercises  in  determinative  mineralogy  are  included  in  the  chemical  instruction. 

Only  such  changes  will  be  made  in  this  course  as  experience  may  show  to  be 
deeaiMe,    Students  pass  from  class  to  class  only  by  passing  the  term  examina- 

tkxis. 
The  practice  of  the  students  in  chemistry  and  phjrsics  wiU  be  in  the  laboratories, 

of  fbe  civil  engineers  in  the  field  and  drawing-room,  of  the  designers  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  of  the  mechanics  in  the  work-shop;  but,  in  order  to  give  the  civil 
engineers  some  knowledge  of  tools,  their  practice  will  be  in  the  workshoiw  for  the 
tot  two  terms  of  the  Freshman  year. 
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In  short,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  managers  and  faculty  that  nothing  shall  he 
lacking  to  c^ve  the  students  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  facilities  not  surpassed  in  this 
country  for  acquiring  a  sound  technological  training. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
old,  present  certificates  of  good  standing  and  pass  examination  in  the  following 
branches,  viz:  English  Granmiar,  History  of  the  United  States,  Greography,  Arith- 
metic, and  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations.  The  entrance  examination  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  September  18,  1888,  at  half -past  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  the  office 
of  the  President.  At  the  same  time  and  place,  candidates  for  the  Sophomore  and 
Junior  classes  will  be  examined  and  must  give  evidence  of  fitness  to  join  the 
desired  class.    The  senior  class  will  not  be  organized  till  September,  1884. 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS. 

The  first  term  of  14  weeks  begins  September  18,  and  closes  December  28, 1883; 
the  second  term  of  13  weeks  begins  January  2,  1884,  and  closes  March  30,  1884;  the 
third  term  of  12  weeks  begins  April  9, 1884,  and  closes  June  29, 1884.  Vacations  of 
one  week  each  occur  after  the  first  and  second  terms  respectively,  and  of  eleven 
weeks  after  the  third  term. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

All  students  are  examined  at  least  twice  a  year  on  the  work  of  the  year,  and  the 
result  of  these  examinations  determines  their  standing. 

TUITION. 

No  charge  for  tuition  is  made  to  bona  fide  residents  of  Vigo  County,  Indiana. 
All  others  pay  seventy-five  doUars  each  per  year.  Every  student,  of  whatever 
place  of  residence,  pays  an  annual  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  use  of  chemicals, 
breakage  and  contingencies.  All  bills  for  tuition  and  incidentals  are  payable  in 
advance  on  the  first  day  of  each  term. 

BOABD. 

No  arrangements  for  board  are  made  at  the  Institute.    Students  find  excellent 

accommodations  in  private  families  at  prices  ranging  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  week. 

All  students  who  intend  to  apply  for  examination  should  make  application  in 

writing.    Letters  seeking  information  about  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  should 

be  addressed  to 

Pres't.  Chables  O.  Thompson, 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 

* 

The  students  admitted  to  the  first  class,  March  Gth,  1883,  num- 
bered Twenty-five. 

List  op  the  Board  and  of  The  Faculty  in  1883. 

BoABD  OF  Managers. 

Josephus  Cbllett,  Esq.,  President;  Charles  R.  Peddle,  M.  £.,  Vice-President; 
Samuel  S.  Early,  A.  M.,  Secretary;  Demas  Deming,  Esq.,  Treamirer.  Firmin  Nip- 
pert,  Esq.,  Hon.  William  Mack,  Robert  S.  Cox,  Esq.,  Preston  Hussey,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Richard  W.  Thompson,  L.  L.  D,  William  C.  Ball,  A.  M. 
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Faculty  op  Instruction. 

Charles  O.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  ph.  d.,  Late  Principal  of  the  Free  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Science,  Worcester,  Mass.,  President. 

Charles  A.  Colton,  K.  ii.,  Late  Assistant  to  the  Ptofessor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Edward  Barnes,  B.  s.,  Graduate  Student  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Professor 
of  the  Higher  Mathematics. 

Clarence  A.  Waldo,  a.  h.,  Late  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  in  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Mathematics  and  Li- 
brarian. 

James  A.  Wickersham,  a.  m..  Late  Instructor  in  Kansas  University,  Professor  of 
Languages.  * 

,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Theoretical  Mechanics.* 

,  Professor  of  Engineering.* 

Edward  S.  Cobb,  B.  s..  Late  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  American  Paper  Bag 
Comiiany,  Boston,  Superintendent  of  Machine  Shop. 

William  L.  Ames,  B.  s. ,  Late  Student  at  Cincinnati  School  of  Design,  Professor 
of  Drawing. 

While  the  statements  of  the  first  catalogue  were  comprised  in 
eight  pages,  exclusive  of  those  given  to  the  floor  plans  of  the  build- 
ings, the  second  annual  catalogue  contains  29  pages,  exclusive  of  the 
same  floor  plans.  This  contains,  also,  a  notice  of  the  ''  manufactures 
of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Shops"  which  are  offered  for  sale  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precedent  set  by  the  shops  of  the  Worcester  Institute. 
The  students  are  organized  in  three  classes:  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
and  Junior,  and  number  45 ;  an  increase  of  20  in  a  single  year.  The 
third  Annual  Catalogue  (1885),  shows  a  total  attendance  of  69  stu- 
dents in  the  four  classes.  The  "  Senior  Class"  is  given  for  the  first 
time,  numbering  3  students.  In  the  Fourth  Annual  Catalogue, 
(1886)  the  name  of  President  Thompson  is  starred  with  the  simple 
note ;  "Deceased,  March  17th,  1885." 

The  unlooked  for  death  of  President  Thompson,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  i>owers,  produced  a  profound  impression ;  and  was  felt,  not  only 
as  a  calamity  to  the  new  institution,  but  also,  as  a  great  loss  to  the 
educational  forces  of  the  country.  His  experiment  at  Worcester, 
and  its  further  development  at  Terre  Haute,  which  gave  such  assur- 
ance of  exceptional  success,  had  been  followed  with  unusual  atten- 
tion by  all  interested  in  the  evolution  of  the  New  Education;  to  which 
it  was  conceded  that,  by  inventing  this  novel  form  of  school,  Dr. 
Thompson  had  made  an  original  and  important  contribution. 

An  influential  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  from 
its  organization.  Dr.  Thompson  had  freely  contributed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  varied  educational  interests  by  numerous  addresses,  papers 
and  publications.  Dr.  Barnard,  in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted  from, 
gives  a  list  of  some  twenty-three  titles  up  to  the  time  of  his  assum- 
ing the  Presidency  of  Rose   Institute.     Some  of  the  topics  are 

*  To  be  appointed. 
AST — VOL  4 ^13 
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"Drawing,"  "ManualLaborandthe  use  of  Tools,"  **  Technical  Edu- 
cation," " Handicraft  in  School."  *'The  Polytechnic  School,"  "The 
Worcester  Plan  of  Technical  Education."  "  Hints  towards  a  Profes- 
sion of  Teaching,"  etc.,  etc.  He  was  a  member  of  various  scientific 
societies.  Charles  Oliver  Thompson,  A.  M.,  ph.d.  was  bom  Septem-? 
ber  25th,  1836,  in  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  where  his  Father,  Pro- 
fessor William  Thompson,  d.d.,  was  a  professor  in  the  Connecticut 
Theological  Seminary.  He  fitted  for  College  in  the  East  Windsor 
Academy,  under  the  late  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  an  inspiring  educator 
who  was  subsequently  President  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Agriculture.  Graduating  at  Darmbuth  College,  in  the  class  of  1858, 
he  spent  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  term  as  a  practical  sur- 
veyor and  civil  engineer,  in  the  work  of  teaching;  first  in  the  district 
schools,  then,  in  the  work  at  Arlington  for  four  years,  of  successfully 
combining  an  English  High  Scliool,  and  the  old  classical  "Cotting 
Academy,"  into  a  new  form  of  Public  High  School.  From  this 
work  he  was  chosen,  in  1868,  as  Professor  of  Chemistry,  to  the  Wor- 
cester High  School  of  Industrial  Science  ;  and  commissioned  to 
undertake  a  tour  of  some  months  in  Europe,  with  the  purpose  on  his 
return,  of  inaugurating  a  scientific  and  practical  course  of  instruc- 
tion, such  as,  at  that  time,  **had  no  recognized  type  or  model  in  this 
country." 

His  successful  execution  of  this  purpose  at  Worcester,  and  at 
Terre  Haute,  marks  the  opening  of  an  educational  era  in  the  United 
States.  Dartmouth  College,  conferred  the  title  of  ph.  d.,  in  1870. 
The  tributes  called  forth  by  the  occasion  of  his  untimely  death, 
testified  not  only  to  the  ability  and  culture  of  the  scholar ;  but,  also, 
to  the  catholicity  of  the  educator,  and  the  high  character  and  love- 
able  qualities  of  the  man. 

The  same  wise  judgment  and  good  fortune  which  was  evinced  in 
the  calling  of  Dr.  Thompson,  to  become  the  first  President  of  the 
Institute ;  was  again  illustrated  in  the  happy  selection  of  his  imme- 
diate successor. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  formative  period  of  the  new  Institute, 
the  Trustees  frequently  called  to  their  aid  for  advice  and  counsel, 
four  leading  educators;  one  of  whom  was  subsequently  chosen  to  bo 
the  first  President  of  the  Institute. 

They  now  turned  to  another  of  their  former  counsellors  and  asked 
him  to  assume  the  Presidency  so  sadly  and  unexpectedly  left  vacant; 
and  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.,  formerly  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  later  a  Professor  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokio,  Japan,  and  at  this  time  employed  in  one  of  the 
scientific  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government  Service,  was  called 
to  the  chair.  Dr.  Mendenhall,  entered  on  his  new  duties  in  the  autuma 
of  1886,  and  remained  in  charge  for  four  years ;  when  he  was  agaiu 
called  to  resume  service  under  the  Government,  and  placed  at  the 
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head  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  where  he  still  remains. 
(1893). 

Such  oflBcial  recognition  of  his  unquestioned  distinction  as  a  sci- 
entist, furnishes  the  best  endorsement  of  his  success  as  an  educator, 
and  of  his  standing  in  the  scientific  world. — 

His  successful  administration  of  the  Presidency  of  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institute,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  total  yearly 
attendance  grew,  from  67,  as  given  in  the  catalogue  of  1886,  to  159, 
in  the  catalogue  of  1890;  which  is  the  last  issued  under  President 
Mendenhall. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Eddy,  c.  e.,^h.  d..  Dean  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  for  sometime  the  acting  President,  succeeded  Dr.  Men- 
denhall, as  President  of  the  Institute. 

The  continued  growth  and  success  of  the  school  is  shown  by  the 
statistics  given  in  the  catalogues  since  issued.  From  the  latest  one 
at  hand,*  the  general  statement  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the 
Institute  is  here  taken,  together  with  the  programme  of  the  course 
in  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  that  of  the  department  of  Drawing. 
The  other  '*  courses,"  in  "electrical"  and  '* civil"  engineering,  and 
in  "Chemistry,"  are  given  in  the  catalogue  in  similar  detail. 

Tlie  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  is  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  young  men 
in  Engineering.  This  term  includes  all  those  productive  and  constructive  arts  by 
which  the  forces  and  mateiials  of  nature  are  made  subservient  to  the  needs  of  man, 
together  with  the  principles  which  underlie  those  arts. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  this  Institute  deals  in  detail  with  the  principles  and 
the  practice  of  Engineering  with  special  reference  to  the  following  branches  of  the 
profession :  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  and 
Chemistry,  as  based  upon  Drawing,  Modem  Languages,  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Shop  Practice. 

The  advances  in  scientific  and  technical  education  which  have  been  made  during 
&e  past  two  or  three  decades  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  have  been  largely  in  the 
direction  of  the  introduction  of  laboratory  and  practical  training  into  courses  of 
study  which  formerly  consisted  exclusively  of  text-book  and  theoretical  work.  So 
satisfactory  have  been  the  results  of  this  innovation  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  debate.  Engineering,  in  practice,  is  essentially  the  application  of  established 
principles  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  certain  results,  mainly  included  in  the 
conversion  of  matter  into  useful  forms  and  the  utilization  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
The  proper  training  of  an  engineer  should  include,  therefore,  not  only  a  study  of 
principles,  but  also  their  application  in  accordance  with  established  practice.  He  is 
thus  fitted  for  more  rapid  advancement  on  entering  his  profession,  and  is  saved 
from  the  many  errors  arising  out  of  ignorance  of  methods. 

In  this  Institute  the  student^s  study  of  principles  is  supplemented  by  constant 
practice  in  laboratory  and  work-shop.  In  the  former  he  learns  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  methods  of  research,  and  is  thus  prepared  to  attack  successfully  and  in 
a  scientific  manner  such  problems  as  are  sure  to  present  themselves  to  him  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.    In  the  latter  he  is  made  familiar  by  actual  contact  with 


*  Eleventh  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  Terre  Haute,  In- 
diana. With  an  outline  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  Plan  of  Instruction.  1898. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. :  Moore  &  Langen,  Printers  and  Book  binders.    1893.    Pp.  50. 
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the  nature  and  properties  of  materials  of  construction;  the  use  of  machines  for  the 
manipulation  of  these  materials,  the  necessary  limitations  placed  upon  the  products 
of  machinery  as  to  form  and  methods  of  manipulation ;  and  to  this  is  added  skill 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  machines  which  will  greatly  enhance  his  power  as  an  engin- 
eer in  design  and  construction. 

The  work  of  the  students  in  mechanical  engineering  is  so  distributed  that  they 
spend,  on  the  average,  fifteen  hours  per  week  in  practice  during  the  first  year,  and 
ten  hours  a  week  during  the  rest  of  the  course.  During  this  time  they  receive 
instruction  from  skilled  workmen  in  the  various  departments,  by  whom  their  prac- 
tice is  constantly  sup€ir\ised. 

Each  student  receives  throughout  his  course  six  hours  a  week  of  instruction  in 
drawing ;  by  this  discipline  such  perception  of  form  and  proportion  is  imparted  to 
the  student  that,  when  he  undertakes  shop-wot^,  he  makes  more  rapid  and  satis- 
factory progress  than  one  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  this  training.  And 
each  student,  as  soon  and  as  far  as  possible,  is  required  to  make  working  drawings 
of  every  article  that  he  produces,  for  the  ability  to  make  and  to  read  drawings  is 
an  indispensable  necessity  to  every  engineer. 

As  the  work-shop  is  educational  in  its  character,  and  is  managed  solely  for  the 
advantage  of  the  students,  each  is  encouraged  to  make  as  rapid  advancement  as 
possible,  and  is  not  kept  back  by  his  fellows  or  by  the  financial  necessities  of  the 
institution. 

To  these  considerations  in  favor  of  a  school-shop  must  be  added  another,  which 
outweighs  them  all ;  that  the  student  comes  to  the  shop-work  with  his  perceptive 
faculties,  reason,  judgment  and  taste,  all  under  constant  and  careful  training  in 
other  departments  of  the  Institute ;  and  also  that  his  interest  in  the  study  of  theo- 
retical principles  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  opportunity  offered  for  their  immediate 
application  to  various  problems  arising  out  of  his  shop-work. 

In  accordance  with  these  general  ideas,  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  offers  to 
young  men  a  good  education  based  on  Drawing,  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  the  Phys- 
ical Sciences  and  the  Modem  Languages,  together  with  a  practical  training  in  and  a 
familiarity  with  some  form  of  applied  science. 

Plan  op  Instruction. 

Courses  of  Study. — Provision  is  now  made  for  four  parallel  courses  of  study. 
These  are: 

1.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

2.  Electrical  Engineering. 
8.  Civil  Engineering. 

4.  Chemistry. 

Each  course  occupies  four  years  of  three  terms  each.  There  are  four  class «: 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  Senior.  The  Freshman  class  enters  in  September, 
and  entrance  examinations  for  this  class  are  held  at  the  Institute  in  June  and  Sep- 
tember. 

The  four  courses  are  identical  during  the  first  two  terms  of  Freshman  year,  but 
diverge  after  that.  At  the  end  of  the  second  term  every  student  elects  one  of  these 
courses. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  elect  any  special  or  partial  course.  Every  one  must 
take  full  work  in  one  o}  the  regular  courses. 

Many  subjects,  such  as  Drawing,  Language,  Mechanics,  Elementary  Chemistry, 
and  Physics,  etc.,  are  common  to  all  the  courses^  In  such  subjects  the  recitations 
and  lectures  are  attended  by  students  in  all  the  courses;  their  exercises  during 
hours  of  practice  are,  however,  widely  different  and  are  presented  in  detail  on 
another  page. 
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All  members  of  the  Freshman  class  practice  in  the  wood-shop  during  the  first 
two  terms.  During  the  third  term  those  who  elect  Civil  Engineering  devote  but 
eight  hours  to  practice  in  the  machine  shop  and  the  remaining  hours  of  practice  to 
Civil  Engineering ;  those  who  elect  Chemistry  employ  all  their  hours  of  practice  in 
the  chemical  laboratory. 

In  practice  and  labratory  work,  each  student  working  independently  of  others, 
advances  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  certain  standard  of  excellence,  however,  must 
be  reached  by  all. 

Recitations  are  an  hour  in  length,  and  the  classes  are  divided  into  sections,  so 
that  no  more  are  in  recitation  at  one  time  than  will  be  consistent  with  thorough- 
ness of  instruction. 

Students  are  expected  to  spend  two  hours  of  study,  if  necessary,  in  preparing 
each  recitation,  and  time  enough  in  preparation  for  lectures  and  exercises  in  draw- 
ing and  laboratory  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Courses  of  lecture^  are  given  by  the  President,  Professors,  and  others  in  Geology, 
Astronomy  and  other  topics  not  included  in  the  regular  course  of  study.  Students 
are  required  to  take  notes  and  to  sustain  examination  on  these  lectures.  Instruc- 
tion in  Physics  and  Chemistry  is  given  largely  by  means  of  laboratory  practice. 

Thena, — At  the  close  of  the  year  each  member  of  the  Senior  class  presents  to  the 
faculty  a  graduating  thesis,  in  which  he  records  the  independent  investigation  of 
some  subject  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  included  in  the  scope  of  his  course.  In 
order  to  afford  time  for  the  preparation  of  these,  one  week  of  each  month  after 
January  of  Senior  year  is  devoted  exclusively  to  this  work.  These  thesis,  with  all 
the  drawings  which  accompany  or  illustrate  them,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Institute. 

COURSE  IN  MECHANICAL  ENQINEERINO. 

As  preparatory  subjects,  this  course  includes  Drawing,  Modem  Languages,  Theo- 
retical Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  In  the  more  purely  techanical  part  of 
the  course,  the  various  branches  of  Applied  Mechanics  form  the  most  important 
subjects.  The  course  embraces  instruction  by  text-book,  lecture,  laboratory,  and 
work-shop  practice  with  special  reference  to  the  following  branches:  Practical  Phy- 
sics ;  the  Properties  of  Materials  and  their  bearing  on  the  Design  of  Structures  and 
Machines ;  the  Dynamical  Principles  involved  in  the  design  and  action  of  machines 
and  structures ;  Steam  Engineering ;  the  general  principles  of  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing and  Machine  Design,  etc. 

Engineering  Laboratory. — For  the  instruction  of  the  students  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  solution  of  problems  in  mechanical  engineering  a  collection  has  been  made 
of  the  best  apparatus  and  appliances  for  this  purpose.  The  following  are  examples: 
A  40-horse  power  Brown  automatic  engine,  with  distribution  valves  capable  of  in- 
dependent adjustment  and  fitted  with  complete  arrangements  for  taking  indicator 
cards  under  widely  varying  conditions.  This  engine  is  fitted  with  an  absorption 
dynamometer  capable  of  absorbing  its  full  power,  and  also  with  devices  for  indica- 
ting variation  of  speed  during  one  revolution  or  due  to  variation  of  load.  A  50- 
horse  power  compound  high-speed  Westinghouse  engine.  A  Wheeler  surface  cdh- 
denser,  and  Blake  air  pump,  arranged  to  be  used  with  either  or  both,  or  for  testing 
either  engine ;  steam  engine  indicators  and  automatic  power  meters.  Tranmission 
dynamometers,  of  powers  varying  from  one  to  fifty  horse,  arranged  so  as  to  be 
easily  used  with  machine  tools,  dynamo-electric  machines,  etc.  A  Brackett  cradle 
dynamometer  especially  designed  for  the  study  of  dynamos  and  electric  motors. 
Testing  machines  for  determining  tensile  and  torsional  strength,  shearing  strength, 
cross-breaking  strength  and  torsional  stiffness,  together  with  the  various  elastic 
moduli  of  the  different  materials  of  construction,  such  as  wood,  iron,  stone,  cement, 
etc.    For  these  machines  very  complete  and  novel  sets  of  indicating  and  recording 
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devices  have  been  provided.  Tool  dynamometers  for  testing  the  work  absorbed  by 
cutting  and  boring  tools.  Traction  dynamometers  for  determining  the  work  done 
in  drawing  cars  at  different  speeds  on  level  and  graded  roads.  Engine-testing  de 
vices  for  testing  the  balancing  of  locomotives  while  running,  together  with  the 
quality  of  the  track,  etc.  Several  sets  of  apparatus  for  determining,  by  static  and 
kinetic  methods,  the  elastic  constants  of  materials  in  small  specimens.  Accurate 
linear  and  circular  dividing  engines.  Comparators  for  testing  standards  of  length. 
Standard  length  bars ;  strong  and  sensitive  balances ;  thermometers,  pyrometers 
and  calorimeters  for  steam  tests ;  speed  counters,  indicators,  etc. 

Each  member  of  the  Senior  class  in  the  course  of  Mechanical  Engineering  designs 
one  or  more  machines  during  the  year,  and  furnishes  complete  working  draw^ings 
of  the  same.  These  drawings  are  then  used  by  them,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Freshmen,  in  making  patterns,  and  by  the  other  classes  in  making  the  machines. 

An  excursion  is  made  each  year  by  the  members  of  the  Senior  class,  if  they  so 
elect,  to  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  cities  of  the  country.  The  class  is  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  and  a  special  study  is  made  of  the 
most  recent  machinery  and  methods. 

Shop  Equipment. — The  Polytechnic  shops  are  furnished  with  the  best  modem 
tools  and  machinery  for  working  wood  and  iron.  The  equipment  of  the  wood- 
shops  consists  of  thirty-six  benches,  sixty  sets  of  carpenters'  tools,  wood-turning 
lathes,  circular  saws,  jig-saws,  band-saw,  double-spindle  moulding  machine,  panel- 
planer,  Gray  &  Woods'  planer,  automatic  knife-grinder,  horizontal  boring  ma- 
chine, etc. 

The  equipment  of  the  machine  shop  consists  of  the  foUowing  tools: 

Sellers  planer  25"x25"x8,  Pond  lathe,  screw  cutting,  26"x20',  same  22"xl0',  Pow- 
ell lathe  19"xl0',  Washburn  lathe  16"x8',  Flather  lathe  16"x8',  Lodge  &  Barker  lathe 
IB'xlO',  Pratt  &  Whitney  lathe  21"xl0',  Fitchburg  lathe  15"x6i',  Putnam  lathe 
15"x6',  Pratt  &  Whitney  lathe  16"x8',  Ames  lathe  16"xr,  and  one  16"  swing  6'  bed 
turret  lathe  made  in  the  shop,  universal  and  independent  chucks,  polishing  lathe, 
speed  lathes,  Brainard  milling  machine,  with  spind  and  gear-cutting  attachments, 
Hendey  24"  shaper,  Bett's  40"  radial  drill.  Pond  32"  upright  drill,  emery  wheels, 
buff  wheels,  grind-stones,  drills,  reamers,  standard  gauges,  chucking  reamers, 
squares,  surface  plates,  and  a  full  equipment  of  smaller  tools. 

The  Forge-room— Is  equipped  with  five  Buffalo  stationary  blast  forges,  each 
furnished  with  power  blast.  There  are  also  complete  sets  of  swages,  and  other 
tools  for  doing  all  kinds  of  blacksmithing. 

The  Brass  Foundry, — Students  practice  in  brass  moulding  from  a  large  variety 
of  patterns  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  skilled  moulder. 

The  Engine  and  Boiler  i?oom«— Contain  a  40-hor8e  power  automatic  engine, 
previously  mentioned,  and  five  boilers ;  this  engine  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
a  motor  and  a  piece  of  apparatus ;  it  has  a  variable  cut-off  with  four  independent 
slide-valves,  and  represents  the  best  American  workmanship.  The  Westinghouse 
compound  high-speed  engine  of  50-horse  power  is  fitted  to  drive  a  set  of  counter 
shafting  and  speed  cones  for  experimental  and  testing  purposes.  There  are  also 
in  tonnection  with  this  plant  the  necessary  condensers,  air  pumps,  feed  pumps,  in- 
jectors, inspirators,  test  gauges,  speed  counters,  engine  indicators,  calorimeters, 
pyrometers,  etc. 

The  boilers  are  connected  so  as  to  be  used  in  every  possible  combination ;  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  weigh  the  coal  and  ash,  and  to  measure  the  water  used, 
and  these  rooms  become  available  for  studying  problems  in  steam  engineering  by 
actual  experiment. 
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The  following:  is  the  outline  of  the  studies  and  practice  in  this  course 

Course  in  MecJianical  Engineering. 


Year. 

First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Freshman  . . 

Algebra   (4  t);    Geometry 
(4 1);  Frne-hand  Drawing 
(6h);  Elementary  Phys- 
ics (2  t);  Knelish  (8  t^ 
Practice  In    wood-shop 
(16  h). 

Algebra  (4  t);  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry (4  t);  Mechani- 
cal Drawing  (6  h);  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry  (2  t); 
German  (4 1);  Practice  in 
Wood-shop  (14  h). 

Algebra  (4  t);  Spherical 
Trigonometry  (4 1);  Free- 
hand Drawing  (6  h);  Ele- 
mentary C!hemistry  (2 1); 
German  (4  t);  Practice  m 
Machine  -  shop,  Black- 
smith-shop,  etc.  (14  h). 

Sophomore . . 

Analytical  Geometry  (4 1); 
Descriptive  Geometry 
(2  t);   Elementary  Me- 
chanics (8  t):  Free-hand 
Drawing  <d  h) ;  Chemistry 
(1  t);  Chemical  LAbora- 
tory  (4  h);  German  (3 1); 
I'ractice  in   Machine- 
shop,     Bla«4c8mith-Bhop 
and   Foundry;  Care   of 
BoUers  and  Engines  (10 
h). 

Analytical  Geometry  (4  t); 
Descriptive  GeomeUy  (2 
t);  Elementary  Mechanics 
(2  t);  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing (6  h);  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  {ft);  Chemi- 
cal  Laboratory  (4    h); 
German  (3 1);  Practice  in 
Machine-shop,     Black- 
smith-shop  and  Foundiy ; 
Care  of  BoUers  and  En- 
gines (10  h). 

Calculus  (4t);  Descriptive 
(3kK>metry  (2t);  Elemen- 
tary Mec>ianic8  (2 1);  Me- 
chanical Drawing  (6  h); 
Chemistry  and  Mineral- 
ogy (1 1);  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory (4h);  (German  (3 
t):  Practice  in  Machine- 
shop.  Blacksmith-shop 
and  Foundry;  Care  of 
Boilers  and  Engines  (10 
h). 

Junior 

* 

Mechanical  Drawinir  (^  1^); 
French  and  (German  (4 1): 
Calculus  (4  t);  Analytical 
Mechanics  (2  t);  Physics 
(2  t);    Electricity   (2  t); 
Practice  in  Machine- 
shop,  Blacksmith-shop 
and  Foundry  (10  h). 

Mechanical  Drawing  (8  h); 
French  and  German  (4 1): 
Calculus  (4t);  Analytical 
Mechanics  (2  t);  Physics 
(4  t):   Practice    in   Ma- 
chine-shop,   Steam    en- 
gine and  general  machine 
tool  construction  (10  h); 
Lectures  on  Astronomy. 

Mechanical  Drawing  (6  h); 
French  and  German  (4 1): 
(Calculus  (4 1);  Analjrt.ical 
Mechanics  (2t);  Physics 
(4  t);  PracUce  in  Ma- 
chine-shop, steam  en- 
gine and  general  ma- 
chine tool  construction 
(10  h). 

Senior 

AppUed  Mechanics    (4  t); 
Thermodynamics    (1  t); 
Chemical  Technology  U 
t);  English  Literature  (3 
t);  Physical   Laboratory 
(6h);  Machine  Design  (6 
h);  Engineering  Labora- 
tory (6  h);    Steam  En- 
gineering (6  h);  Practice 
in  Macbme-shop,  steam 
engine  and  macnine  tool 
construction  (8  h). 

AppUed  Mechanics  (4  t); 
Tnermodynamics  (1  t); 
Chemical  Technology  (1 
t);  Political  Economy  (3 
t);  Physical  Laboratory 
(6h);  Machine  Designee 
h);  Engineering  Labora- 
tory (6  h);   Steam   En- 
gineering (6  h);  Practice 
in  Machme-shop,  making 
of  standard  tools,  includ- 
ing forging,  tempering, 
etc.  (8  li);  Thesis  work 
(2w). 

Applied  Mechanics  (4  t>; 
Tnermodynamics  (1  t); 
Chemical  Technology  (1 
t);  CV>nstitution  of  the 
United  States  (3 1) ;  Physi- 
cal  Laboratory  (0  h); 
Machine  Design  (6  h;; 
Engineering  Laboratory 
(6  h);  Steam  Engineering 
(6  h);  Practice  hi  Wood- 
shop  —  Construction  of 
patterns  for  foundry  use 
irom  working  drawings 
of  machines  designed  by 
members  of  the  class  (S 
h);  Lectures  on  Geology; 
Thesis  work  (8  w). 

Drawinq  Department. 


Professors  Ames  and  Kirchner. 


The  first  and  last  terms  of  the  Freshman  and  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore 
year  are  devoted  to  free-hand  drawing.  The  work  done  includes  model  drawing 
and  shading  with  pencil,  crayon,  brush  and  pen ;  sketching  parts  of  or  complete 
machines  and  pen  drawing  from  photographs  (chiefly  of  machines). 

The  course  in  mechanical  drawing  begins  in  the  second  term  of  the  Freshman 
year  with  geometric  drawing  and  simple  projections ;  the  problems  being  selected 
with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  drafting.  In  the  second  term  of  the  Sopho- 
more year  working  drawings  and  tracings  are  made,  followed  in  the  third  term  by 
the  theory  and  practice  of  shades  and  shadows  and  of  isometric  and  perspective 
projections,  with  work  in  line  and  brush  shading. 

In  the  Jimior  vear  cam  outlines  are  studied  and  the  theory  applied  in  the  con- 
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structioii  of  cams  of  various  kinds.  In  gearing,  the  involute  and  cycloidal  tooth 
are  constructed  and  applied  to  spur,  bevel  and  worm  gears,  using  Grant's  Teeth  of 
Gears  as  a  reference  book. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  is  spent  in  the  study  of  machine  movements  and  in 
elementary  designing. 

The  growing  use  of  the  camera  as  a  companion  to  the  engineer's  note  book  is 
recognized  and  enough  time  in  the  Senior  year  is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  pho- 
tography to  enable  the  student  to  expose  and  develop  dry  plates  with  fair  success. 

The  study  of  descriptive  geometry,  which  is  continued  throughout  the  Sopho- 
more year,  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  direct  bearing  on  the  problems  of  the  designer 
and  engineer,  consequently  greater  attention  is  given  to  such  parts  of  the  subject 
as  may  be  of  tenest  applied  in  engineering  practice. 

All  drawing  is  done  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor. 

The  course  ajs  arranged  by  year  and  terms  is  shown  below. 

Apparatus. — The  Free-hand  Drawing  Room  is  elegantly  finished  and  provided 
with  examples  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  drawing.  It  contains  a  collection 
of  casts  of  antique  forms  made  by  Malpieri,  of  Rome,  and  a  full  set  of  the  models 
designed  by  Walter  Smith,  of  Boston. 

The  Mechanical-Drawing  Room  is  equally  commodious,  and  easily  supplied  from 
the  shop  with  examples  of  Machine  Construction.  In  this  room  the  students  will 
see  specimens  of  the  drawing  and  machine  work  done  at  other  Polytechnic  Schools, 
especially  the  large  collection  presented  to  this  institution  by  the  Imperial  Institute 
of  Technology  at  St.  Petersburg. 

DRAWING. 


First  Term. 


Freshman . . . 


Free-hand— Outline  Draw- 
ing from  Models  Six 
hours  per  week. 


Second  Term. 


Mechanical— Oeemetri  c  a  1 
Drawinst.  and  Projec- 
tions.   Six  hours   per 


Third  Term. 


'Biee  hand^Shadlne  from 
Models  with  pendl  and 
crayon. 

Machine  Sketching. 

Six  hours  per  week. 


Sophomore. . 


Junior. 


Free-hand— Sepia  and  Pen 
and  Ink  Sketching  and 
Drawing  for  Photo-En- 
graving.—Six  hours  per 
week. 

Descriptive  Geometry- 
Point  line  and  pUme— 
Two  times  per  week. 


Mechanical— Working 
Drawings  and  Tracings— 
Six  hours  per  week. 

Descriptive  Geometry— 
Cone,  Cyl.  and  Sphere- 
Two  times  per  week. 


Mechanical— Shades  and 
Shadows.  Isometric  and 
Perspective  Projections — 
Six  hours  per  week. 

Descriptive  Geometry— 
Wati)ed  Surfaces— Two 
times  a  week. 


Mechanical— Problems  in 
Stereotomy.  Cam  Out- 
lines—Six hours  per 
week. 


Mechanical  —  Gear  Tooth 
Outlines  and  use  of  Odon- 
tograph.  Special  Prob- 
lems In  Machines  Move- 
ments—Six  hours  per 
week. 


Mechanical— Ele  m  ent  a  r  y 
Machihe  Design  and  mak- 
ing working  and  finished 
Drawings— Six  hours  per 
week. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  Institute  occupies  a  well-graded  and  sodded  campus  of  ten  acres,  lying  on 
Locust  street  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streete,  in  the  city  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 

Three  buildings  have  been  erected,  the  Academic  Building,  Work-shop  and  Cliem- 
ical  Laboratory.  The  Academic  Building  is  a  handsome  edificcyof  brick  with  stone 
trimmings,  four  stories  high  above  the  basement  story;  it  contains  forty-six  rooms. 
The  building  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  with  terminal  transepts  sixty-four  feet  deep, 
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and  central  transept  eighty.  The  Work-shop  is  also  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height, 
and  contains  ten  rooms.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  of  brick,  cruciform  in  shape, 
of  one  story  and  perfectly  ventilated;  it  contains  four  rooms— qualitative,  39'x43'; 
quantitative,  22'6"x39';  balance,  6'xlO';  office,  16'x21'. 

This  available  space  vnll  probably  receive  important  addition  at  an  early  day, 
from  the  bequest  of  $75,000  by  the  will  of  Josephus  Ck)Uett,  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institute,  and  its  generous  benefactor. 

The  statements  of  expenses,  conditions  of  admission,  etc.,  remain 
substantially  as  given  in  the  first  catalogue.  The  following  is  the 
total  attendance  for  the  year  as  given  in  the  catalogue  of  1893. 

SUMMABT. 

Graduate  Students. 3 

Semors 22 

Juniors 27 

Sophomores 41 

Freshmen 71 

Total 164 

Faculty  Op  Instruction.    (1893.) 

Henry  T.  Eddy,  c.b.,ph.d.,  441  North  Seventh  St.,  Pteaident 
William  L.  Ames,  B.  8.,  729  Ohio  St.,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Descriptir?e 
Oeometry, 
James  A.  Wickersham,  a.  m.,  451  North  flighth  St.,  Professor  of  Languages, 
William  A.  Noyes,  ph.  d.,  820  North  Ninth  St.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Malverd  A.  Howe,  c.  E.,  637  Cherry  St.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, ' 
Carl  Leo  Mees,  H.  D.,  The  Terre  Haute,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Thomas  Gray,  B.  sc.,  318  North  Seventh  St.,  Professor  of  Dynamic  Engineering. 
Charles  S.  Brown,  ph.  b.,  613  Mulberry  St.,  Professor  of  Steam  Engineering  and 
Machine  Design, 
Arthur  S.  Hathaway,  B.  s.,  1317  South  Sixth  St.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
William  H.  Kirchner,  B.  8.,  The  Terre  Haute,  Junior  Professor  of  Drawing, 
Edwin  Place,  b.  m.  e.,  409  North  Sixth  St.,  Instructor  in  Physical  and  Engineer- 
ing Laboratories, 
Robert  L.  McCormick,  b.  s.,  602  North  Eighth  St.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Samuel  B.  Tinsley,  B.  s.,  418  North  Center  St.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering, 
WiUiam  H.  Kirchner,  B.  8.,  Librarian, 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Burton,  Registrar, 
Miss  Hannah  F.  Smith,  Assistant  Librarian, 

Instructors  In  The  Shops. 

Charles  S.  Brown,  ph.  b..  Superintendent, 
Garrett  W.  Logan,  Instructor  in  Mcu^ine-work, 
William  P.  Smith,  Instrtuitor  in  Wood-ioork, 
Thomas  O'Loughlin,  Instructor  in  Forging  and  Tempering, 
Harry  W.  Dickinson,  Instructor  in  Foundry  Practice. 

Benjamin  Grosvenor,  Engineer,  and  Instructor  in  Engine  and  Boiler  Manage- 
went. 
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The  University  of  Illinois,  Formerly  Known  as  The  Illi- 
nois Industrial  University; — School  of  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering. 

The  University  was  founded  by  a  grant  of  public  lands  made  by  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  colleges  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

It  was  chartered  by  the  State  in  February,  1867,  and  was  formally  inaugurated 
March  11th  1868.  It  is  both  State  and  National  in  character,  having  received  its 
endowment  from  Congress,  and  its  equipment  from  the  State  with  large  donations 
amounting  to  more  than  $400,000  from  Champaign  County.  In  the  autumn  of  1871 
the  University  was  opened  for  the  instruction  of  female  students,  and  now  it  offers 
its  advantages  to  all  classes  of  society,  without  regard  to  sex,  sect  or  condition. 

LOCATION. 

The  University  is  situated  in  the  City  of  Urbana  adjoining  the  limits  of  the  City 
of  Champaign,  in  Champaign  County  Illinois.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  Chicago  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The  Indianapolis, 
Bloomington  and  Western  Railway  passes  near  the  grounds." 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  domain  occupied  by  the  University  embraces  about  623  acres  including  stock 
farms,  experimental  farms,  orcliards,  gardens,  nurseries  forest  plantations  arbor- 
etum, botanic  garden,  ornamental  grounds,  and  military  parade  ground." 

The  University  is  well  furnished  with  buildings,  the  main  one  being  214  feet  in 
length  with  a  depth  on  the  wings  of  122  feet.  It  is  three  stories  in  height  with  a 
mansard  roof.  The  library  wing  is  fire  proof.  This  building  is  used  for  class 
rooms,  library,  chapel,  hall,  museimas,  etc.,  Another  large  building  contains  80 
dormitories. 

The  Mechanical  Building  and  Drill  Hall  is  of  brick,  128  feet  in  length  by  88  feet 
in  width.  It  contains  a  boiler,  forge  and  tank  room;  a  machine  shop,  furnished 
for  practical  use,  with  a  steam  engine,  lathes  and  other  machinery;  a  pattern  and 
finishing  shop;  shops  for  carpentry  and  cabinet  work  furnished  witJi  wood  work- 
ing machinery;  x>&int  printing  and  draughting  rooms,  and  rooms  for  mo4els, 
storage,  etc. 

In  the  second  story  is  the  large  Drill  Hall,  120  by  80  feet,  sufficient  for  the  evolu- 
tions of  a  company  of  infantry,  or  a  section  of  a  battery  of  field  artillery.  One  of 
the  towers  contains  an  armorer's  shop  and  military  model  room,  an  artillery  room 
and  a  band  room. 

There  are  also  Dwellings,  bams  and  greenhouses.  In  addition  to  the  Colleges 
of  Agriculture,  Natural  Science,  and  Literature  and  Science,  the  University  has  a 
college  of  Engineering  with  separate  Schools  of  Mechanical,  Civil  and  Mining  En- 
gineering, and  a  school  of  Architecture. — Wood  Carving  and  designing  are  also 
taught,  though  not  in  regular  courses. 

DRAWING. 

Complete  Courses  in  Geometrical  and  Projection,  Architectural  Engineering, 
Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Drawing  are  given.  Free-hand  drawing  is  given  by 
personal  instruction  in  the  execution  with  pencil  and  crayon,  of  **  studies"  by  cele- 
brated French  and  German  artists,  and  in  drawing  from  plaster  models  and  other 
objects.  The  selections  are  made  from  a  large  and  valuable  stock  purchased  in 
Europe.     Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  colors  will  be  provided  for. 

Modelling  in  Clay  has  been  recently  introduced  as  an  adjunct  study  in  the  Archf- 
tectural  course.  It  is  taught  by  an  educated  Sculptor,  a  graduate  of  the  Fine  Art 
School  of  Louvain  in  Belgium." 
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The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering  with  the  practice  in  the  Machine  Shops, 
assimilate  this  department  of  the  University  to  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  and 
the  Sibley  Mechanic  College  of  Cornell. — 

Accounts  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  and  the  Art  Collection  will  be  found 
under  the  appropriate  heads.  The  regular  course  is  one  of  four  years  and  the 
studies  are  arranged  as  follows.  [Recitations  in  studies  not  marked  occupy  one 
hour  daily,  figures,  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  in  the  study  each  week.] 

COURSE  8.— MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 
First  Year, 

1.  Advanced  Algebra;  Projection  drawing;  English  or  French. 

2.  Advanced  Geometry;  Free-hand  Drawing,  10;  English  or  French. 

3.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry;   Drawing  and  Clay  Modelling;   English  or 

French. 

Second  Year. 

1.  Designing  and  Drawing  10;   Advanced  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Drawing; 

French  or  German. 

2.  Shop  Practice  and  Drawing  10;  Analytical  Geometry;  French  or  Grerman. 
3  Shop  Practice  10;  Calculus;  French  or  German. 

Third  Year, 

1.  Principles  of  Mechanism;  Calculus;  Principles  of  Chemistry;  Vacation  Journal 

and  Memoir. 

2.  Analytical  Mechanics;  Physies;  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspecti/e,  10. 

3.  Analytical  Mechanics  3;  Descriptive  Astronomy  4;  Physics;  Chemical  Labo- 

ratory Practice  10. 

Fourth  Year. 

1.  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  Hydraulics;  Thermodynamics  and  Pneumatics; 
Geology  orJIental  Philosophy;  Vacation  Journal  and  Memoir. 

2.  Prime  Movers,  Mill  work;  Finished  Machine  Drawings^lO;  History  of  Civili- 
zation; Experimental  Physics  10. 

3.  MiUwork  and  Machines;  Designs  and  Estimates  10;  Political  Economy;  Thesis. 

DRAWING. 

Projection  Drawing — Use  of  Instiiuments  in  applying  the  Elements  of  Descrip- 
tive Geometry;  Use  of  Water  Colors;  Isometrical  Drawing;  Shades  and  Shadows; 
Perspective.  Free-hand  Drawing — Sketches  of  Machinery;  Ornamentation;  Letter- 
ing. Machine  Drawing — ^Working  Drawings  of  Original  Designs;  Finishing  in 
Water  Colors,  and  in  Line-shading;  Details  for  Shop  Use  according  to  the  practice 
of  leading  manufacturers. 

PROJECTS. 

The  Designing,  Drawing  and  Shop  Practice,  have  always  a  definite  practical  pur- 
pose. The  students  under  the  immediate  direction  of  teachers,  carefully  determine 
the  dimensions  and  shapes  best  suited  for  the  parts  of  some  machine,  reduce  them 
to  neat  and  accurate  working  drawings  and  make  tracings  for  shop  use.  In  the 
fourth  year  the  drawings  are  completely  finished  with  line-shading  or  colors  and 
detailed  according  to  the  best  methods.  Specimen  drawings  are  left  for  the  use  of 
the  School.  No  student  will  commence  his  shop  practice  without  working  draw- 
ings.    The  designs  are  such  as  require  execution  in  iron,  brass  and  wood,  for  the 
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purpose  of  giving  breadth  of  practice.  The  student  is  required  to  make  the  pat- 
terns and  castings,  finish  the  parts,  and  put  them  together  in  accordance  with  the 
working  drawings  and  the  required  standard  of  workmanship.  This  acquaints  him 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Mechanical  Engineer  carries  his  designs  into  execu- 
tion and  teach  him  to  so  shai)e,  proportion  and  dispose  the  parts  of  a  machine  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  economy  of  construction,  and  durability  in  use.  Experiments 
in  the  testing  of  Prime  Movers  and  other  machines,  are  undertaken  by  the  classes. 
They  take  Indicator  Diagrams  from  the  engine  of  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  and 
determine  from  them  the  power  developed  with  different  degrees  of  expansion. 

APPARATUS. 

This  School  is  provided  with  plates  and  a  cabinet  of  models  illustrating  mechani- 
cal movements  and  elementary  combinations  of  mechanism. 

This  collection  is  rapidly  increasing  by  our  own  manufacture,  and  by  purchase 
from  abroad.  A  supply  of  Rigg^s  models  has  lately  been  added,  and  others  from 
the  celebrated  model  manufactory  of  J.  Schroeder  Darmstadt,  Oermany.  About 
two  hundred  valuable  models  have  been  received  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office. 

In  the  Pattern  Shop  are  four  complete  sets  of  tools,  benches  and  visjs.  In  a 
separate  building  are  forges,  a  moulder's  bench  with  sand,  and  a  brass  furnace. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
for  1874-5  was  33.     Tuition  is  free  in  all  University  classes. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  students  are  given  for  36  weeks  as  min- 
imum 122.50  maximum  213.00. 

Faculty  op  the  College  op  Engineering.  (1874-5.) 

Regent  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History. — Hon.  John  M.  Gregory. 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering »^Z,  Burkett  Webb. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. — Col.  Samuel  W.  Shattuck. 
Professor  of  Mechancal  Engineering. — Stillman  W.  Robinson. 
Professor  of  Chemistry. — Henry  A.  Weber. 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Zoology. — Don.  Carlos  Taft. 
Instructor  in  Free-Hand  Drawing. — Miss  Charlotte  E.  Patchin. 
Instructor. — Ricker. 

Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Foreman  of  Machine  Shop. — Elna  A. 
Robinson.  « 

LATER  HISTORY. 

There  came  a  time  when  some  of  the  officers  and  friends  of  this 
institution  thought  that  its  interests  would  be  promoted  by  dropping 
the  word  "Industrial,"  and  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  to  authorize  the  proposed  change  in  the  name. 

This,  it  seems,  arousdd  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  who  feared 
the  proposed  change  of  name,  meant  a  radical  change  in  the  purpose 
of  the  institution,  to  result  in  its  transformation  into  the  formal 
classical  college. 

To  meet  this  objection  Dr.  Selim  tl.  Peabody,  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity, addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  a  copy  of  which  is 
made  a  part  of  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their  meeting 
July  1st,  1885. 
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From  this,  the  following  paragraphs  showing  the  direction  of  the 
activity  and  growth  of  the  institution  in  the  line  of  technical  indus- 
trial training,  are  taken. 

EzTBAGTS  From  Memorial  By  Dr.  Peabodt.    (1885.) 

1«  As  to  studentB.  In  1880, 60  per  cent,  of  the  students  were  engaged  in  technical 
coarses,  to  40  per  cent,  in  other  courses.  In  1885,  68  per  cent,  are  in  technical 
courses,  to  32  per  cent,  in  other  courses.  As  about  20  per  cent,  are  women,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  in  the  literary  courses,  it  f  oUows  that  68-80th8  or  85  per  cent,  of  the 
young  men  now  in  attendance  are  pursuing  technical  courses  of  study.  Moreover, 
the  essentially  scientific  character  of  the  instruction  is  defended  and  guaranteed  by 
law — a  guarantee  which  no  one  seeks  to  remove.  The  law  of  1873  prescribes  that 
each  person  shall  be  taught  and  shall  study  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  "  agriculture  and  mechanic,"  and  consequently  the  Trustees  have  provided  a  list 
of  such  studies,  one  of  which,  at  least,  each  student  must  pursue  in  each  term  of 
his  residence  at  the  University,  and  this  rule  is  enforced. 

2.  As  to  the  facilities  for  instruction.  All  advances  made  have  been  such  as  have 
aided  the  technical  studies.  Among  these  may  be  noted:  The  tools  and  machines 
in  the  shops  have  been  duplicated  during  the  last  two  years,  and  are  yet  insufficient. 
More  will  be  bought  with  the  next  means  furnished.  The  working  space  in  both 
shops  has  been  enlarged  about  one-third.  A  blacksmith  shop  has  been  added,  and 
this  may  be  changed  at  a  half  hour's  notice,  into  a  foundry,  where  the  students  are 
employed  in  molding  and  casting  iron.  A  small  observatory  has  been  arranged  for 
the  use  of  instruments  for  advanced  students  in  civil  engineering.  A  dairy-house, 
for  the  proper  handling  of  and  experimenting  on  milk  and  cream.  Laboratories 
for  botanical,  zoological,  and  microscopical  work,  have  been  arranged  for  the  practi- 
cal instruction  of  students  in  these  several  departments.  The  intent  is  to  fully 
organize  a  school  of  mining  engineering  at  the  opening  of  the  next  year,  and  also 
to  reorganize  the  department  of  veterinary  science  at  the  same  time.  We  are  doing 
all  the  work  of  a  thorough  school  of  pharmacy,  except  that  of  attendance  behind 
the  counter  of  an  actual  drug  store.  These  and  these  only  are  the  steps  by  which 
the  present  administration  of  the  University  is  seeking  to  convert  it  into  a  *'  mere 
literary  and  classical  college." 

3.  Much  labor  has  been  expended  to  bring  the  work  of  the  University  before  the 
public  by  exhibits  of  its  actual  and  practical  results.  These  exhibits  have  been  of 
its  technical  products,  partly  because  these  tangible  things  are  more  easily  shown, 
but  chiefly  because  we  wished  the  public  to  see  in  these  the  leading  work  of  the 
University.  Many  of  you  will  remember  the  striking  display  made  in  the  State 
House  two  sessions  since.  At  the  great  educational  congress  held  at  Madison  last 
year  this  University  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  with  its  manual  training 
work  alone.  At  New  Orleans  the  University  may  claim  to  have  done,  with  its 
varied  and  elaborate  technical  exhibit,  more  than  any  other  interest,  and  almost  as 

much  as  all  others  combined,  to  save  the  credit  of  the  State  of  lUinois. 

•  *  «  '     «  •  •  « 

The  founders  and  builders  of  this  institution  have  honestly  and  earnestly  labored 
to  develop  an  institution  which  they  have  fondly  hoped  may  be  worth  the  affection, 
the  pride  and  the  support  of  the  grand  State  of  Illinois,  and  they  have  placed  as  its 
oomerstone — Scientific  Education.  This  stone,  which  so  many  others  had  in  a 
measure  rejected,  we  have  made  the  head  of  the  comer.  We  have  joined  with  it 
Boch  other  elements,  as  seem  needful  to  a  broad  and  wisely  symmetrical  culture. 
With  no  antagonisms,  or  jealousies,  or  heart-burnings,  we  are  trying  to  show  in 
this  broad  prairie  land  the  virtue  and  the  force  of  the  **  New  Education."  In  this 
we  shall  claim  no  more  of  success  than  others  are  willing  to  concede  to  us.    But 
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will  not  those  who  believe  in  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  scientific  training  consent 
that  our  and  their  University  shall  be  as  worthy  of  a  noble  name  as  those  other 
schools  which  have  built  on  the  chief  cornerstone  of  classical  learning,  but  are 
themselves  fast  discovering  from  their  and  our  experience,  the  equal  if  not  superior 
power  of  scientific  training  in  moulding  and  developing  human  and  scholarly  char- 
acter? 

THE   GROWTH  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  catalogue  of  1891-92,  the  latest  at  hand,  gives  ample  evidence 
of  prosperous  growth  during  the  past  decade.  The  general  growth 
of  the  University  in  additional  courses  of  study,  and  in  increase  in 
the  number  of  Professors,  and  students,  is  amply  shown  in  the 
abstracts  from  this  catalogue  given  in  the  account  of  the  University 
in  the  subsequent  chapter,  containing  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  University  is  organized 
into  four  separate  colleges  as  at  the  beginning;  but,  in  each  of  these, 
courses  have  been  added.  The  College  of  Agriculture,  now  has  four 
separate  courses.  The  College  of  Engineering  has  seven,  namely: 
"Mechanical;"  "Electrical;"  "Civil;"  "Municipal;"  "Sanitary" 
and  "Mining;"  also  a  course  in  "Architecture"  and  one  in  "Archi- 
tectural Engineering."  The  College  of  Science  has  two  "Schools;" 
"Chemistry"  and  "  Natural  Science."  The  College  of  Literature, 
has  three  "Schools;"  "English  and  Modern  Languages;"  "Ancient 
Languages;"  "Philosophy  and  Pedagogy." 

There  is  also  a  "  Military  School;"  a  "  School  of  Art  and  Design; " 
and  a  Post  "Graduate  School."  The  process  views  of  the  interiors  of 
the  Work  Shops  and  Laboratories,  show  that  they  are  well  equipped. 

The  following  is  the  general  statement  of  the  training  given  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Mechanical  ENaiNEEBma. 

OBJECT. 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  ^or  the  profession  of  mechanical 
engineering.  It  aims  to  fit  them  to  invent,  design,  construct,  and  manage  machin- 
ery for  any  branch  of  manufactures.  Tliere  is  a  great  demand  for  men  who,  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  machinery  and  of  the  various  motors,  add 
the  practical  skill  necessary  to  design  and  construct  the  machines  by  which  these 
motors  are  made  to  work. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction,  while  severely  scientific,  is  thoroughly  practical.  It  aims  at  a 
clear  understanding  and  mastery  of  all  mechanical  principles  and  devices.  Prac- 
tice in  the  workshop  is  required  as  one  of  the  studies  of  the  course. 

In  principles  instruction  is  imparted  by  lectures,  illustrated  plates,  and  text 
books.  Examples  are  given,  showing  the  application  of  the  theories  and  principles 
taught.  Experiments  in  the  testing  of  machines  and  motors  i\xe  undertaken  by  the 
student. 

In  practice  elementary  forms  are  produced  and  projects  are  executed,  in  which 
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tiie  student  constructs  machines,  or  parts  thereof,  of  his  own  designing,  and  from 
his  own  working  drawings. 

In  designing  the  student  begins  with  elements  and  proceeds  with  progressive 
exercises  till  he  is  able  to  design  and  represent  complete  machines. 

Equipmknt. 

The  mechanical  laboratory  consists  of  a  large,  well  lighted  machine  shop,  a  patr 
tern  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  foundry. 

The  machine  shop  is  supplied  with  twelve  first-class  engine  lathes,  ranging  from 
twelve-  to  twenty-four-inch  swing,  ten  hand  lathes,  two  shapers,  a  planer,  two 
milling  machines,  three  drill  presses,  one  punching  machine,  a  Brown  &  Sharpe 
imiversal  grinding  machine,  sixteen  vises  and  the  corresponding  sets  of  bench  tools. 
Tliis  shop  is  also  provided  with  complete  sets  of  standard  guages,  reamers,  arbors, 
drillers,  etc. 

The  x)attem  shop  is  provided  with  thirty-two  benches,  each  supplied  with  a  case 
of  wood-working  tools. 

Tlie  blacksmith  shop  contains  sixteen  forges,  fitted  with  power  blast,  sixteen 
anvils  and  sets  of  blacksmith  tools. 

Tlie  foundry  is  equipped  with  a  cupola  for  melting  iron,  the  necessary  sand, 
ladles,  flasks,  etc. ,  for  making  the  castings  which  are  afterward  to  be  used  in  the 
machine  shop. 

Tlie  laboratory  is  also  suppled  with  dynamometers,  friction  brakes,  calorimeters, 
steam  engine  indicators,  and  other  apparatus  for  carrying  on  mechanical  laboratory 
work.  A  SO-horse  power  high  speed  engine,  made  by  the  students  in  the  machine 
shop,  furnishes  power  and  is  available  for  testing  purposes.  Three  other  steam 
engines,  a  gas  engine,  and  several  boilers  of  different  makes  furnish  ample  material 
for  testing  by  the  students  in  this  department. 

The  detailed  courses  for  each  year  follow,  but  they  are  substau- 
tially  those  already  giveu  in  the  account  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
University.     The  general  methods  are  as  follows : 

Mechanical  Engineerinq.  , 

1.  Shop  Practice  A. — ^The  course  of  elementary  shop  practice  has  been  carefully 
arranged  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  forms  of  the  parts  of  machines,  and 
the  mode  of  producing  them.  He  is  made  familiar  with  all  the  ordinary  cutting 
tools  for  iron  or  wood  ;  with  the  form  and  condition  for  most  effective  work ; 
with  the  machines  and  appliances  by  which  they  are  put  in  action,  and  the 
instruments  by  which  desired  dimensions  of  product  are  obtained. 

(a)  Exercises  preparatory  to  pattern  making  in  wood,  consisting  of  planing, 
chiseling,  boxing,  sawing,  turning,  etc. ;  pieces  are  combined  by  mortise,  dove- 
tail, and  glue  joints.    Finally,  finished  patterns  are  made. 

(b)  Exercises  in  chipping  and  filing,  in  which  true  surfaces  are  produced 
with  the  cold  chisel  and  file.  After  the  hand  and  eye  are  sufficiently  trained, 
fitting  is  begun,  and  the  square,  bevel,  rule,  compasses,  and  other  auxiliary 
bench  tools  are  used.  Pieces  are  then  fitted  together  by  the  file,  with  surfaces 
carefully  finished. 

(c)  Blacksmithing,  including  such  operations  as  drawing,  upsetting,  punch- 
ing, welding,  tempering,  etc. 

(d)  Elementary  exercises  in  machine  tool  work,  in  which  the  student  becomes 
familiar  with  the  various  machine  tools,  such  as  engine  lathes,  shapers,  plan- 
ers, etc. 

(e)  Exercises  in  molding  and  casting. 
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(/)  Machine  tool  work  executed  with  special  reference  to  finish  and  sizes, 
using  calipers,  scales,  gauges,  etc.  FaU,  vnnter,  and  spring  terms,  10  hours  a 
toeek,    Mr.  Anderson. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Constrtiction, — In  this  course  the  student  is  taught 
the  methods  peculiar  to  mechanical  drawing.  A  complete  set  of  drawingc  is 
made  of  some  machine  or  parts  of  machines,  and  serves  as  working  drawings 
for  the  shop  work  of  the  course.  The  time  is  divided  between  the  drawing 
room  and  the  machine  shop.  Fall,  winter ,  and  spring  terms,  18  hours  a  week. 
Mr.  Anderson. 
Required:  General  Engineering  Drawing,  1,  2,  8. 

8.  Mechanism. — In  this  course  the  student  takes  up  the  parts  of  machines  with 
reference  to  the  production  of  required  motions.  The  various  forms  of  gear 
wheels,  cams,  link  work,  etc.,  are  studied.  Finished  drawings  are  made, 
involving  the  more  important  problems.  Stahl  and  Wood^s  Principles  of 
Mechanism.  Full  term,  10  hours  a  week.  Professor  Scribneb. 
Required:  Math.,  2,  4,  6. 

There  is  a  comprehensive  '*  Museum  of  Industrial  Art."  Besides 
the  specimens  and  examples  pertaining  to  Agriculture,  and  to  the 
Fine  Arts : — 

The  Museum  contains  full  lines  of  illustrations  of  the  work  of  the  shops ;  models 
made  at  the  Universitj  or  purchased  abroad ;  drawings  in  all  departments ;  Patent 
Office  models,  etc.,  samples  of  building  materials,  natural  and  artificial;  a  large 
collection  iUustrating  the  forestry  of  Illinois,  Florida,  and  Calif omia ;  with  what- 
ever may  be  secured  that  will  teach  or  illustrate  in  this  most  important  phase  of 
University  work.  The  elegant  exhibit  made  by  the  University  at  the  Centennial 
and  Cotton  Elxposition  at  New  Orleans,  finds  a  permanent  abode  in  this  apartment. 

The  Faculty  of  this  College  nimiber  16  professors  and  instructors.  Nine  mem- 
bers of  other  faculties  also  give  instruction  in  this  College.  Professor  Nathan  Clif- 
ford Ricker,  M.  Arch.,  is  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  Thomas  Jonathan 
Burrill,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  is  acting  Regent  of  the  University. 

Mbchanical  Courses   In  Cornell  University.— The   Sibley 

College  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  courses  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Cornell,  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  Scientific  Schools  of  the  country;  which, 
from  want  of  space,  and  as  this  is  not  solely  a  report  upon  technical 
instruction  in  Engineering,  do  not  receive  special  description ;  the 
fact  that  a  knowledge  of  drawing  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
training  of  an  Engineer  being  generally  understood.  Cornell,  how- 
ever, receives  mention  elsewhere  in  this  Report,  both  on  account  of 
its  School  of  Architecture,  and  also,  because  of  its  Art  collections 
and  Museums. 

It  claims  notice  in  the  present  connection  on  account  of  its  De- 
partment of  Mechanic  Arts,  known  as  The  Sibley  College  of 
Mechanic  Arts.  This  department  of  the  University  closely  resem- 
bles The  Worcester  Free  Institute. 

This  is  one  of  the  departments  for  which  the  University  is  hound  by  the  Land 
Grant  to  make  special  provisions.  Professorships  of  Industrial  Machanics,  Civil  Engi- 
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neering,  MathexnatiGS,  and  Practical  Mechanics  were  early  established  and  filled. 
Models  illustrating  mechanical  movements,  models  of  various  classes  of  motion, 
and  of  engineering  construction  had  been  imported.  A  large  amount  of  machinery 
had  been  acquired.  But  in  1870,  the  Honorable  Hiram  Sibley  provided  for  the 
erection  of  a  special  building  for  this  Department.  He  also  gave  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  increasing  its  furniture,  and  has  since  enlarged  his  gift  by  a  further  dona- 
tioD  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  purpose.  This  department  has  thus 
been  placed  in  a  condition  to  do  its  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  There 
are  now  closely  connected  with  the  lecture  room,  in  which  the  theoretical  side  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  is  presented,  other  rooms  for  the  designing  and  modeling  of  machi- 
nery, and  workshops  fitted  with  power  and.  machinery  for  working  in  wood  and 
metals,  in  which  the  practical  side  will  be  conducted. 

The  machine  shop  is  to  be  conducted  wholly  as  a  means  of  instruction,  and  each 
student  in  the  dei)artment  will  be  required  to  devote  at  least  two  hours  per  day  to 
work  in  the  shop ;  so  that  he  will  not  only  get  theory  and  practice  combined,  but 
he  will  also  have  opportunities  to  construct  and  use  tools  of  the  greatest  precision. 
Each  candidate  for  tiie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  design  and  construct  some  machine  6r  piece  of  apparatus,  or  con- 
duct a  series  of  experiments,  approved  by  the  department,  such  as  promise  to  be  of 
public  utility.  While  the  University  does  not  propose  to  remunerate  students  for 
their  labor,  or  guarantee  any  return  except  instruction,  advanced  students  will  be 
allowed,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  make  tools  or  small  articles  of  utility  for  them- 
selves. But;  in  all  cases  they  must  work  from  approved  plans  and  by  the  consent 
of  the  director  of  the  shop.  Materials  wasted,  or  tools  injured,  will  be  charged  to 
the  student  wasting  or  injuring  them. 

Three  courses  of  study  have  been  arranged: — 

(1)  A  Four  Years  or  Full  Course,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  the 
student  wiU  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  this  course  this  year  are  the  same  as  heretofore: 
but  hereafter  six  books  of  Geometry  in  addition  will  be  required. 

OouBSB  IN  Mechanic  Arts.* 

FIBST  YEAR. 

First  Terms, — ^Algebra  (5) ;  French  or  German  (5) ;  free  hand  drawing  and  shop 
practice  (7). 

Second  Term. — Advanced  geometry  (5) ;  French  or  German  (5) ;  free-hand  draw- 
ing and  shop  practice  (7). 

Third  Term, — ^Trigonometry  (4) ;  French  or  German  (5) ;  linear  drawing,  projec- 
tions and  shop  practice  (7). 

SECOND  TEAR. 

First  Term, — Analytical  geometry  (5) ;  German  or  French  (5)  or  (8) ;  chemistry 
(2) ;  experimental  mechancs  (2) ;  shop  practice  (8^). 

Seeond  Term. — Calculus  (3) ;  Analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions  (2) ;  Ger- 
man or  French  (5)  or  (8) ;  chemistry  (2) ;  electricity  and  magnetism  (2) :  shop  prac- 
tice (8«. 

Third  Term. — Calculus  (5) ;  German  or  French  (5)  or  (8) ;  electricity  and  mag- 
netism (2) ;  mechanical  drawing  (2) ;  shop  work  (8^). 

*  "The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  exercises  per  week  or  their  equivalent  in 
hooxB  counted  towards  graduation." 

^  ABT— VOL  4 U 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Term, — Calculus  (5) ;  descriptive  geometry  (5) ;  heat  (3) ;  rhetoric  and  com- 
position (2) ;  shop  practice  (3^). 

Second  Term.— Acoustics  and  optics  (8) ;  machine  construction  and  drawing  (4) ; 
principles  of  mechanism  (5) ;  rhetoric  and  composition  (2) ;  shop  practice  (3^). 

Third  rerw.— Machine  construction  and  drawing  (4);  steam-engine  (4);  mill 
work  (4) ;  shop  practice  (Si). 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Designing  machinery  (4) ;  machine  drawing  (4) ;  water  wheels, 
lectures,  etc.,  (4) ;  shop  practice  (3^). 

Second  Term. — Mechanics  (5);  physical  laboratory  practice  (4);  designing  ma- 
chinery (4) ;  shop  practice  (3^). 

Third  Term. — Architecture  (2) ;  field  practice  and  the  use  of  instruments  (3) ; 
special  study  (4) ;  working  draughts  (4) ;  shop  practice  and  preparation  of  thesis  (4)." 

(2)  An  Optional  Course  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean.  In  this  course  entrance 
examinations  in  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  through  Quadrat- 
ics are  required.  Attendance  upon  ten  lectures  or  recitations  per  week  or  their 
equivalent,  in  addition  to  two  hours  daily  shop  practice,  two  hours  daily  in  draw- 
ing, and  the  passing  of  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  term,  are  necessary  to 
remaining  in  the  University. 

(3)  A  Special  Course  has  been  arranged  for  such  yoimgmen  as  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  machinist's  or  pattern-maker's^ trade,  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
foremen  or  leading  positions  in  their  business.  They  may  enter  the  department 
without  passing  entrance  examinations ;  but  they  are  required  to  devote  at  least 
five  hours  per  day  to  shop  practice  and  four  hours  daily  to  machine  or  free-hand 
drawing,  and  to  take  such  other  exercises  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Faculty  of 
the  Department. 

The  instruction  in  shop  practice  embraces  the  study  and  construction  of  gearing 
and  link-work,  strength  and  proportion  of  parts,  accurate  surfaces  (such  as  face- 
plates, straight-edges,  right  angles,  etc.),  shop  accounts,  management,  etc. 

On  leaving  the  University  a  certificate  of  proficiency  and  attendance  will  bo 
granted. 

(4)  The  Sibley  College. 

The  sum  requisite  for  the  erection  of  this  edifice  was  the  gift  of  one  of  the 
Trustees,  the  Honorable  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Rochester.  The  foundations  were  laid 
in  the  autumn  of  1870,  and  the  building  was  completed  during  the  summer  of  1871. 
It  is  of  stone,  and  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  other  University  structures. 
Designed  for  the  Department  of  the  Mechanical  Arts,  it  affords  accommodation  to 
that  department,  and,  temporarily,  to  the  Department  of  Botany.  On  the  first  floor 
are  the  machine  shop  and  the  office  of  the  University  Press.  On  the  second  floor  are 
the  lecture-rooms  of  the  professors  of  Industrial  Mechanics,  and  of  Botany  and  the 
Mechanical  Museums.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  mechanical  and  free-hand  draught- 
ing-rooms.  On  the  north  side  of  the  building  is  an  engine-room  and  a  8tereotyi>e 
foimdry.  The  Sibley  Ck)llege  was  formally  opened  on  Wednesday,  June  twenty- 
flrst,  1871,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  authorities  of  the  University. 

n.   MACHINE  SHOP. 

The  Machine  Shop,  in  the  west  end  of  the  Sibley  College,  is  carried  on  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  practical  work.  It  is  supplied  with  lathes, 
planers  and  grinding  machinery,  drilling  machine,  shaping  machine,  a  universal 
milling  machine  fitted  for  cutting  plane,  bevel  and  spiral  gears— spiral  cutters— twist 
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drills,  with  additional  tools  and  attachments  for  graduating  scales  and  circles  and 
for  working  various  forms  and  shapes.  In  addition  to  the  hand  and  lathe  tools  of 
the  usual  kind  and  of  the  best  quality,  there  are  tools  of  the  greatest  accuracy— con- 
sisting of  surface  plates,  straight-edges  and  squares  of  various  sizes,  a  standard 
measuring  macliine,  measuring  from  zero  to  twelve  inches  by  the  ten-thousandth 
of  an  inch,  and  a  grinding  machine  in  process  of  construction  for  producing  true 
cylindrical  and  conical  forms.  These  tools  are  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
standard  gauges  in  addition  to  their  general  use  in  the  shop. 

The  machinery  is  driven  by  water  power  through  the  agency  of  "wire  rope  trans- 
mission,'* or  by  a  steam  engine  in  case  of  accident  to  the  water  power. 

All  students  in  the  course  of  Mechanical  Engineering  are  obliged  to  work  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  a  week  in  this  laboratory.  The  door  i^  the  rear  leads  to  the 
engine-room.  On  the  next  story  is,  at  the  right,  the  lower  draughting  room  of  the 
department  of  Free-hand  Drawing,  which  also  occupies  an  apartment  of  the  same 
size,  directly  over  this,  in  the  third  story.  Here  will  be  found  an  interesting  col- 
lections of  casts,  representing  statues,  busts,  mouldings,  bas-reliefs,  friezes,  capitals, 
groups  of  flowers  and  a  great  variety  of  other  objects ;  they  are  copies  of  antiques 
in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  They  are  so  arranged  that  the 
sketcher  can  control  the  light  which  falls  upon  them.  The  west  room,  on  the  second 
floor,  is  partly  a  lecture  room  for  the  professor  of  Mechanics  and  partly  a  model 
room.  In  the  cases  may  be  seen  several  hundred  mechanical  models.  Among  them 
the  most  noticeable  are  the  series  of  Ollivier  models,  exhibiting  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  intersections  of  curves  and  surfaces ;  many  working  models  made  at  the 
College  of  Mechanics,  in  Chester,  England  ;  a  series  of  models,  executed  by  the 
mechanician  Schrdder,  of  Darmstadt,  illustrative  of  mechanical  combinations,  of 
which  those  displaying  the  peculiarities  of  cog-wheel  motion  are  of  especial  interest ; 
and  some  exquisitely  finished  models  of  steam  engines  and  their  various  parts.  The 
drawings  on  the  walls  are  those  which  in  previous  years  have  received  prizes  offered 
by  the  Sibley  College.  Up  stairs,  the  room  above  this,  is  the  Mechanical  Draught- 
ing room,  fitted  with  adjustable  tables,  which  can  be  lowered  and  raised  at  will. 

Number  of  students  in  Mechanic  Arts  as  given  in  the  University 
Re^ster  for  187-4-75  was  49.  The  special  Faculty  of  The  Sibley  Col- 
lege of  Mechanic  Arts  consists  of 

The  President  of  The  University,  Andrew  D.White,  L.L. D. 

Dean,  John  L.  Morris,  M.A.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
Machine  Construction. 

William  H.Anthony,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Experimental  Mechanics. 

Rev. Charles  Babcock,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Architecture. 

Estevan  A.  Fuertes,  Ph.  B.,  C.  E., Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

James  Edward  OHver,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Edwin  C.  Cleaves,  Assistant  Professor  of  Free-hand  Drawing  and  of  Mechanical 
Draughting. 

John  E.  Sweet,  Master  Mechanic  and  Director  of  the  Machine  Shops. 

Cornell  University  is,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  of  the  single  insti- 
tutions called  into  being  by  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the  Land 
Grant  Law  of  1862.  It  furnishes,  also,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
instances  of  the  power  of  a  single  public  spirited  individual*  to 

*  For  a  graphic  showing  of  what  Ezra  Cornell,  planned,  effected  and  endured,  in 
his  efforts  to  create  and  sustain  this  novel  Institution  of  learning,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  extracts  from  the  Inaugural  address  by  President  Schurman. 
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serve  his  generation  and  to  send  his  benefactions  down  the  stream  of 
time  in  ever  widening  flow;  and,  by  the  attractive  power  of  exam- 
ple, to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other  noble,  generous  spirits,  whose 
direct  efforts  in  teaching  and  whose  munificent  gifts,  have  here  so 
augmented  the  gifts  and  efforts  of  the  original  benefactors,  that 
already  the  vigorous  sapling  planted  in  1862,  by  Ezra  Cornell,  and 
Andrew  D.  White,  has  developed  into  a  Banyan  Tree  Grove ;  wherein 
the  names  of  a  Sage,  a  McGraw,  a  Sibley,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
willing  givers,  are  enshrined.  The  small  Experimental  College  first 
begun  in  1868,  which,  for  twenty  years,  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
its  first  President,  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White;  for  seven  years, 
under  that  of  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams;  and  now,  (in  1893,) 
for  a  single  year  under  the  rule  of  President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 
(for  some  time  previous  Dean  of  the  School  of  Philosophy,)  has 
prospered  with  vigorous  growth;  until,  with  its  many  departments 
and  schools,  and  with  its  grand  educational  opportunities  open  to 
students  of  both  sexes,  it  need  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  the 
oldest  and  best  endowed  of  the  American  Universities. 

It  is  because  of  the  interesting  features  of  its  origin  and  of  its 
representative  character,— due  to  its  varied  development, — as  one  of 
the  Institutions  called  into  being  by  this  beneficent  law  of  Con- 
gress, that  so  much  of  space  is  here  given  to  showing  its  present 
condition;  so  far  as  it  has  developed  in  the  direction  of  those  studies 
with  which  this  Report  is  concerned. 

The  report,*  made  by  President  Adams  to  the  Trustees,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  year  of  his  administration,  shows  a  remarkable 
growth  both  in  the  University  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its  departments; 
especially  is  this  apparent  in  the  increased  attendance  on  the  Law 
School,  and  on  Sibley  College.  The  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
post-graduate  students  is  large,  and  illustrates  the  growing  tendency 
everywhere  apparent,  towards  special  lines  of  study. 

Speaking  of  the  general  condition  of  the  University  as  a  whole, 
he  says: 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University. 

GEini^MAN  : — In  submittiiig  the  seventli  annual  report  of  my  administration  as 
President  of  Ck>mell  University,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  year  has  been  one 
of  marked  prosperity  and  growth.  By  the  tables  herewith  submitted  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  has  been  much  larger  than  ever 
before.  The  increased  requirements  in  all  the  technical  schools,  which  went  into 
effect  in  the  Fall  of  1891  for  the  first  time,  seemed  to  justify  an  anticipation  that 
there  would  be  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  admitted  to  those  depai*t* 
ments.  But  the  number  that  came  with  the  additional  requirements  were  so  large 
as  to  fill  all  the  classes  as  full  as  our  accommodations  would  bear.    The  largest 


♦Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Cornell  University  for  the  Academic  year, 
1891-92.  "With  Appendices  containing  the  reports  of  the  several  Departments." 
Presented  to  the  Trustees  June  15,  1892.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Published  by  the  Univer- 
sity.   1892.    Pp.  48  and  40. 
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additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  undergraduates  have  been  in  the  School  of  Law,  in 
Sibley  College,  and  in  the  course  in  Arts.  We  have  received  students  to  advanced 
standing  from  fifty  different  colleges.  This  fact  affords  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
favor  with  which  the  University  is  held  by  other  institutions.  Of  the  89  students 
admitted  from  such  colleges,  21  entered  the  freshman  class,  25  the  sophomore,  22 
the  junior,  and  21  the  senior.  But  still  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  graduate  students  upon  our  rolls  during  the  present  year  has  been  177,  and  of 
these  no  less  than  164  have  pursued  graduate  studies.  Only  two  other  institutionB 
in  the  country  can  show  so  large  an  enrollment  of  this  most  valuable  class  of  stu- 
dents. Last  year  the  number  was  113,  while  the  year  before  it  was  only  84,  and 
seven  years  ago  it  was  only  84. 

Taking  up  the  several  Departments  in  course — (the  reports  made 
by  the  heads  of  these  to  the  President  are  given  at  length  in  the 
Api)endices) — ^he  thus  refers  to  Sibley  College: 

The  accompanying  Report  of  the  Director  of  Sibley  College  presents  very  fully 
the  needs  of  that  important  part  of  the  University.  The  appreciative  response  of 
the  public  and  of  the  profession  to  the  liberal  equipment  provided  by  the  Trustees, 
seems  likely  to  become  a  source  of  real  embarrassment.  The  Experimental  Labora- 
tory, the  Lecture-rooms,  and  the  Museums  are  all  so  much  over-crowded  with  mate- 
rial and  students  that  the  demand  for  more  room  at  almost  every  quarter  seems 
imperatively  urgent.  The  subject  invites  and  should  receive  the  careful  attention 
not  only  of  the  Trustees,  but  also  of  those  friends  of  higher  education  outside  of  the 
Board  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  professional  work.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Director,  fully  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  could  be  advantageously  used 
for  the  enlargement  and  fuller  development  of  Sibley  College. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  water  power  has  been  improved  and  strengthened 
by  the  building  of  a  dam  and  the  putting  in  of  a  new  turbine  wheel  at  the  expense 
of  some  $11,000.  The  new  triple-expansion  engine  procured  at  a  cost  of  $10,000, 
has  been  put  in  its  place  and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
department.  Large  and  important  gifts  have  also  been  received  from  generous 
benefactors.  The  additions  to  the  classes  have  been  so  great  as  to  overfill  all  the 
rooma,  and  the  University  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  either  restricting  the 
number  of  students  admitted  and  refusing  to  accept  g^ts  of  machinery,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  providing  without  much  delay  for  larger  accommodations. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  live,  growing  Colleges,  the  material  needs 
of  the  institution,  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  upon  it,  seem  always 
to  outstrip  the  resources;  no  matter  how  ample  these  may  have 
seemed. 

Cornell,  whose  rapid  growth  makes  ever  new  demands  for  in- 
creased accommodations  and  additional  facilities,  seems  to  have  had 
no  lack  of  liberal  support  during  the  seven  years  comprising  the 
administration  of  President  Adams;  as  appears  from  a  series  of 
Tables  which  are  given;  showing,  in  detail,  the  increase  in  produc- 
tive funds  and  in  the  material  equipment  of  the  University,  from 
August  1st  1885,  to  August  1st  1892.  the  period  of  his  rule. 

The  additions  to  ''Buildings,"  and  "Equipments,"  made  from  the 
current  funds  of  the  University,  amount,  in  all,  to  $706,709,15;  while 
the  total  increase  of  values  from  all  sources,  aggregate  *3, 157,037,01. 

The  President,  after  paying  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  his 
indebtedness  to  the  Trustees  for  all  their  kindness,  and  expressing 
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a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  cordial  co-operation  shown  by  his  col- 
lea^es  of  the  Faculty,  closes  this  story  of  seven  years  of  prosperity, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  my  inaugural  address  I  used  these  words: 

*  *  In  my  hopeful  moments  I  try  to  forecast  the  future.  I  see  in  imagination  these 
courses  of  study  perfected  and  extended;  I  contemplate  new  departments  added 
and  developed;  I  hehold  museimas  and  laboratories  established  and  amplified;  and, 
as  the  crowning  glory  of  all,  I  behold  a  great  library  arising  to  filfill  the  provisions 
of  a  noble  and  unthwarted  purpose.  As  I  picture  all  these  provisions,  shedding 
their  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  over  the  future  generations  of  this  State,  and 
think  of  all  their  possibilities  and  promises,  and  see  them  in  imagination,  crowning 
these  beautiful  hills,  I  revently  pray  to  God,  that  all  the  fruits  of  wisdom  and 
benevolence  may  be  vouchsafed  to  the  people  of  this  State,  and  that  all  our  efforts 
may  be  sanctified  to  the  building  up  of  noble  men  and  women,  and  the  universal 
furtherance  of  a  1  good  learning,  and  of  every  form  of  Christian  civilization." 

As  I  look  about  me  to-day,  I  cannot  suppress  a  feeling  of  reverent  gratitude  that 
in  the  seven  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  so  much  has  been  accomplished  for  the 
fulfillment  of  this  hopeful  prediction.  But  of  all,  I  rejoice  that  the  University 
never  before  was  in  so  good  a  condition  as  it  is  to-day;  and  in  passing  over  the  keys 
of  office  to  my  successor,  I  do  it  with  the  hope  and  the  fervent  prayer,  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  past  seven  years  may  prove  to  have  been  only  a  harbinger  and  a 
preparation  for  even  greater  prosperity  in  the  years  to  come. 

Charles  Kendall  Adams. 

From  the  full  report  made  by  the  Director  of  Sibley  College,  the 
following  passages,  which  show  its  development  on  several  lines, 
are  taken:  "* 

REPORT   OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SIBLEY   COLLEGE. 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  such  facts  as  relate  to  the  progress  and 
operation  of  the  several  departments  of  the  University  as  are  grouped  in  Sibley 
College,  and  such  statements  of  their  present  condition  and  needs  as  have  been 
suggested  by  the  various  heads  of  departments  to  the  Director. 

The  College,  as  a  whole,  has  participated  fully  in  the  steady  advance  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  has  gained  in  numbers  of  students,  in  quality  of  its  student-body,  and 
in  extent  and  effectiveness  of  its  courses  of  instruction.  Of  the  1,500  students  reg- 
istered this  year,  as  reported  by  the  Registrar,  something  over  five  hundred  are 
enrolled  in  Sibley  College,  and  all  the  undergraduates,  with  possibly  a  dozen  or  less 
exceptions,  in  its  regular  courses.  Of  these,  also,  eighteen  are  graduate  students  in 
other  courses,  or  from  other  colleges  more  usually,  who  are  taking  work  as  candi- 
dates for  our  first  degree.  About  a  dozen  others  are  candidates  for  advanced  de- 
grees, usually  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  The  total,  some  525  in 
all,  exceeds  the  number  enrolled  in  1890-91,  by  about  75,  or  fifteen  per  cent.  The 
average  numerical  increase  for  the  whole  seven  years  of  existence  of  the  College  in 
its  present  form  has  been  nearly  the  same  and  the  growth  in  its  higher  work  and 
post-graduate  courses,  though  comparatively  small  in  numbers,  has  compared  most 
favorably  with  similar  changes  in  other  departments  and  has  been  exceedingly 
gratifying;  especially  so  when  it  is  remembered  that,  until  the  organization  of  Sil>- 
ley  College  at  Cornell  University,  the  facilities  for  higher  instruction  in  engineer- 
ing, in  this  department,  were  almost  nil  and  that  the  advanced  courses  leading  to 
higher  degrees  in  engineering  through  lines  of  work  involving  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  applied  science  and  essentially,  those  in  scientific  research,  had  been  sel- 
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dnm  offered,  if  at  all.  The  demand  for  this  higher  instruction  in  professional  work, 
and  the  importance  of  it,  has  now  been*so  well  illustrated  that  it  may  be  safely  as- 
gamed  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  period  of  permanent  growth  on  this  higher 
plane.  The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  these  higher  courses,  is  now 
constantly,  rapidly,  and  healthfully  increasing. 

Sibley  College  was  established  as  a  school  of  professional  study  and  practice  in 
engineering,  with  the  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  as  stated  at  the  time, 
of  developing  graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  schools  on  a  purely  professional 
basis.    In  the  limited  time  allowed,  non-professional  studies,  even  if  appropriately 
forming  a  part  of  such  a  course,  could  not  be  taught  without  excluding  essential 
parts  of  the  professional  course,  even  now  in  that  sense  incomplete  and  capable  of 
further  improvement.    The  course  of  change  observed  in  its  curriculum  has  thus 
involved  the  displacement  of  the  limited  and  imsatisf actory  lines  of  non-professional 
work,  and  their  replacement  by  necessary  elements  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
professional  course.    These  branches,  well-taught  in  their  place  in  the  educational 
departments  and  schools,  are  now  taken  by  the  student  before  entering  upon  his 
professional  course,  and  the  result  is  coming  to  be  seen  in  the  better  preparation  of 
students  coming  to  the  College,  their  greater  maturity,  and  their  better  education, 
as  well  as  finally  better  professional  instruction.    The  result  will  imdoubtedly  be 
the  custom,  on  the  part  of  the  financially  competent,  of  securing  a  good  education 
first;  then  entering  upon  their  professional  preparation  and  training.    Thus  will 
be  produced  both  a  more  cultivated  man  and  a  more  successful  practitioner.     It  is 
early,  as  yet,  to  draw  very  definite  conclusions;  but  the  longer  experiences  of  the 
law  schools,  schools  of  medicine,  and  other  professional  schools,  may  probably  be 
taken  as  fully  confirming  the  above  deductions.     In  the  case  of  the  young  man 
without  the  means  or  the  time  required  for  the  complete  education  of  the  complete 
man,  it  is  now  x)ossible  to  go  at  once  from  the  high-schools,  presumably  the  extent 
of  his  reach  before  beginning  to  study  for  his  profession,  into  the  professional 
school,  and  there  most  efficiently  expend  the  time  and  effort  requisite  to  his  suc- 
cessful entrance  into  his  chosen  field.     Both  classes  are  better  able  to  accomplish 
their  ends  than  when  both  education  and  professional  training,  attempted  in  a 
single  school,  were  incompletely  and  ill-taught  and  measurably  unsuccessful. 

The  Schools  of  Marine  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and 
Electrical  Engineering,  are  described  at  some  length;  then  follow 
the  accounts  of  these  other  schools  of  this  College  which  are  ger- 
mane to  this  Report. 

Department  of  Industrial  Drawing  and  Art. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Drawing  and  Art  has  continued  to  progress  at 
equal  rate  with  the  other  departments  of  the  college,  its  special  advances  being  seen 
in  the  direction  of  art  work,  both  pure  and  industrial.  The  number  of  students 
under  instruction,  as  a  maximum,  has  been  about  three  hundred  and  sixty.  Of 
these  the  larger  number,  about  two  hundred,  have  been  in  the  freshman  classes  of 
this  and  other  departments  of  the  University.  About  one  hundred  students  in  the 
janior  class  have  also  been  taught  designing  and  drawing  in  this  department.  The 
Sophomore  has  no  instruction  in  this  branch  and  the  Seniors  are  taken  charge  of  by 
the  professors  doing  the  advanced  work  in  design,  in  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
marine  engineering,  etc.  The  course  has  now  been  remodelled  so  as  to  extend  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  whole  four  years,  and  is  expected  to  be  thus  rendered 
very  much  more  efficient. 

The  special  improvements  of  the  year  have  been  mainly  in  the  changes  resulting 
in  a  better  distribution  of  the  art  work,  and  mainly  as  given  students  ir*  architec- 
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ture  and  other  outside  courses.  Mr.  Willis  has  thus  been  able  to  carry  on  a  good 
course  of  instruction  in  water  color,  Mr.  Outsell  and  Mr.  Noyes  in  free  hand  and 
instrumental  drawing,  and  the  former,  also,  in  decoration.  Mr.  Outsell  has  erected 
his  kiln  and  secured  some  admirable  results  in  decorative  work  in  pottery.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  develop  something  useful  in  etching  with  the  advanced  students 
taking  industrial  art,  which  course  has  recently  been  entirely  reconstructed. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  class  is  largely  that  of  designing  and  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  Assistant  Professor  Williams  and  Instructor  Reid.  They  have 
effected  important  improvements  in  methods  of  instruction  and  of  work,  and  have 
thus  been  enabled  to  do  good  work  where,  ordinarily,  twice  as  many  teachers 
would  very  probably  be  unsuccessful.  The  amount  of  work  done  throughout  this 
department — ^and  the  same  is  measurably  true  of  the  whole  college, — ^is  very  re- 
markable and  unusual  for  so  small  a  force  of  instructors.  It  would,  however,  be 
probably  an  advantage  could  we  increase  their  number  to  double  that  at  present  on 
our  list. 

This  department  is,  in  some  respects,  more  seriously  in  need  of  proper  accommo- 
dations than  any  other.  It  is  not  as  absolutely  crowded  out  of  doors  as  is  the  De- 
X>artment  of  Experimental  Engineering ;  but  its  quarters  are  quite  imsuited  to  its 
work.  It  is  placed  above  the  mechanical  laboratory,  where  the  rumble  and  jar  of 
machinery  continually  in  motion  constantly  disturbs  the  students  at  their  work, 
both  by  distractions  due  to  the  noise  and,  even  more  seriously,  by  the  actual  shak- 
ing and  tremor  of  the  floor.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  do  nice  work.  The 
building  was  built  as  an  extension  of  the  workshops,  and  not  for  present  purpose. 
We  have  no  suitable  rooms  for  this  department  of  the  college,  and  the  first  require- 
ment in  putting  up  new  buildings  will  be  space  and  good  rooms  and  light  for  this 
work.  Probably  no  institution  in  the  country  is  in  such  pressing  need  of  suitable 
accommodations. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Arts. 

The  Department  of  Mechanical  Arts  has  been  pressed  as  never  before,  in  all  its 
divisions.  It  has  handled  between  140  and  150  students  in  its  shops,  as  a  maximum, 
usually  ;  the  figures  reading  thus : 

Fall  Term :  Woodworking,  146  ;  Forge,  139 ;  Foundry,  140 ;  Machine  Shop,  96 
Total,  521. 

Winter  Term:  Woodworking,  145 ;  Forge,  98 ;  Foundry,  69 ;  Machine  Shop,  119 
Total,  431. 

Spring  Term  :  Woodworking,  152 ;  Forge,  64 ;  Foundry,  70  ;  Machine  Shop,  111 
Total,  397. 

The  decreasing  figures  from  term  to  term  is  duie  to  the  crediting  of  vacation  work 
largely  in  the  Fall  Term.  Students  in  these  sections  of  the  department  have  paid 
in  addition  to  their  tuition  fees  and  chemical  laboratory  charges,  as  in  other  courses 
about  $7,000,  which  is  the  tax  against  Sibley  College  work. 

The  head  of  this  department.  Professor  Morris,  reports  the  above  figures  to  give,* 
per  student,  an  average  of  273  hours  work  for  the  year. 

The  product  of  this  work  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  skill  acquired  by  students  in 
handling  tools,  and  as  mechanics,  but  also  in  the  construction  of  valuable  machir- 
ery,  and  in  the  saving  of  large  expense  accounts  to  the  University  by  doing  much 
of  its  repair  and  other  work.  The  foundry  has  produced  between  $1200,  and  $1500 
worth  of  castings  in  iron  and  brass,  which  would  have  cost  the  University  nearly 
a  thousand  dollars  more  than  was  actually  paid  out,  had  it  been  bought  in  the  gen- 
eral market.  The  product  in  the  machine  shop,  in  marketable  work,  or  in  saving 
to  the  University  was  still  greater  than  in  the  foundry.  In  the  wood  shop,  as  in 
the  other  shops,  a  considerable  amount  of  productive  work  was  done  in  the  con- 
struction of  work  benches,  cases,  tools,  etc. ,  in  value  amounting  to  large  sums,  with 
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corresponding  saving  to  the  University  treasury.  All  this  ^ork  was  done  without 
sacrificing  the  regular  graded  instruction  of  students  or  the  systematic  exercises 
which  have  made  this  instruction  so  efficient.  Visitors  familiar  with  such  matters 
constantly  express  surprise  at  the  rapidity  and  effectiveness  of  this  system.  The 
skill  of  students  who  have  any  natural  aptit*ide  for  the  work  is  a  never-ceasing 
source  of  wonder. 

The  work  performed  during  the  year  now  closing  has  included  some  very  inter- 
esting constructions  and  the  beginning  of  more.  Steam  engines,  lathes  both  iron- 
working  and  wood-working,  steam-pumps,  dynamos  of  various  forms,  and  many 
minor  constructions,  have  illustrated  both  the  skill  of  the  student  as  a  workman, 
and  his  aptitude  for  design  and  proportioziing.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  and 
satisfactory  of  all  the  apparatus  of  both  the  Inechanical  and  the  electrical  divisions 
is  the  fruit  of  the  inventive  genius,  the  professional  knowledge,  and  the  manual 
skill  of  students. 

In  respect  to  space,  this  department  is  perhaps  better  accommodated  than  either 
of  the  others.  It  has,  for  the  time,  ample  room  and  an  equipment  so  complete  that 
it  will  probably  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  coming  of  further  growth  in 
large  part  by  its  own  work :  depending  upon  the  University  only  for  the  purchase 
of  important  tools,  and  apparatus  for  the  construction  of  which  we  have  not  the 
special  facilities  needed  to  do  the  work  economically.  When  the  needs  of  the 
departments  of  drawing  and  experimental  engineering  can  be  met,  it  will  be  able 
to  make  use  of  its  own  already  provided  space  in  the  **  annex,"  and  can  then  prob- 
ably handle  a  thousand  students  with  little  difficulty,  so  far  as  accommodations  in 
the  wood  working  and  machine  shops  go.  The  blacksmith  and  moulding  shops 
will  need  further  extension.  Both  are  well-filled  already,  and  the  classes  sometimes 
even  crowd  them.    With  the  six  hundred  students  expected  another  year,  or  the 

year  after,  they  will  be  more  than  crowded. 

•  ♦♦»♦»♦ 

As  to  the  operations  of  the  college  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been 
stated  above,  that  its  growth  has  been  very  rapid  during  the  seven  years  now 
expiring ;  that  its  progress,  so  far  as  can  to-day  be  anticipated,  is  losing  none  of  its 
striking  features,  either  in  rate  of  growth,  in  improving  quality  of  the  student- 
body,  or  of  the  courses  of  instruction,  or  in  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  opportu- 
nities offering  to  do  that  work  which  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  University  and 
of  Sibley  CoU^e.  It  has  been  raised  from  the  grade  of  the  mixed  manual  training 
and  high  school  to  that  of  a  high-grade  professional  school  prepared  to  give  a  good 
and  a  strong  professional  course  to  men,  rather  than  ineffective  tuition  in  both  edu- 
cational and  professional  studies  to  immature  boys.  Such  students  are  now  dropped 
out  with  great  advantage  to  the  collie ;  which  remains  crowded  with  the  higher 
class  of  men.  The  organization  of  the  undergraduate  departments  may  be  consid- 
ered as  now  substantially  effected,  and  the  period  of  organization  of  advanced 
special  professional  schools  is  begim.  This,  the  work  for  which  the  director  was 
especially  appointed,  has  been  deferred  by  the  exigencies  arising  from  the  entirely 
unanticipated  and  extraordinary  growth  of  the  undergraduate  departments.  There 
is  apparently  no  reason,  except  lack  of  pecuniary  support,  for  longer  deferring 
their  special  work.  .  The  extent  of  the  college  as  now  organized,  with  its  great 
equipment  and  varied  work,  makes  their  formation  {KNssible  with  less  cost  and  lower 
running  expense  than  would  be  the  case  in  any  other  University,  probably,  and  for 
less  than  would  otherwise  be  the  fact ,  here.  In  fact,  these  expenses  will  be  very 
small  ascompared  with  extension  in  other  directions.  Large  numbers  of  instructors 
"will  be  demanded^  and  the  employment  of  a  specialist  in  place  of  a  general  instructor 
is  the  only  difference  of  importance.  In  each  graduate  school,  the  numbers  of 
students  will  be  likely  to  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  instruction.    The 
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equipment  will  be  supplied  by  the  collections  already  existing,  in  large  part,  and 
new  equipment  will  come  largely  from  interested  friends  of  the  movement. 

Tlie  really  serious  difficulty  now  facing  us  is  that  of  finding  larger  space  into 
which  to  expand.  Until  the  State  does  its  part,  its  duty  under  the  agreement  with 
the  General  Government,  in  providing  the  needed  buildings,  or  until  friends  can  be 
found  in  other  directions  to  perform  that  work  for  the  State  and  the  University, 
further  growth  in  this  direction  will  be  attended  with  such  inconvenience  as  will  be 
likely  to  seriously  impair  its  work,  and  interfere  most  seriously  with  any  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  the  wonderful  opportunity  now  presenting  itself  to  the  University 
and  to  the  College.  The  officers  of  jlhe  College  have  done  their  part,  as  would 
Appear,  with  embarrassing  efficiency — they  can  do  no  more  and  must  leave  this 
matter  in  the  hands  of  those  better  prepared  to  meet  the  situation.  They  are  help- 
less in  face  of  tlie  class  of  difficulties  now  presenting  themselves. 

•  *  •  *  *  *  • 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Robert  H.  Tuubston, 

Director, 

The  latest  catalogue  of  the  University*  at  hand,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Departments,  gives  a  general  account  of  the  departments 
in  Sibley  College,  which  begins  as  follows  : 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  receives  its 
name  from  the  late  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Rochester,  who  between  the  years  1870  and 
1887  gave  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  towards  its  equipment  and 
endowment.  It  includes  five  departments :  Mechanical  Engineering,  Experimental 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanic  Arts  or  shop-work,  and  Drawing 
and  Machine-Design. 

After  an  account  of  the  three  courses  in  Engineering,  comes  that 
of 

The  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts. — ^The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  this,  the  de- 
partment of  practical  mechanics  and  machine  construction,  is  to  make  the  student, 
as  far  as  time  will  permit,  acquainted  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  construc- 
tion of  machinery.    The  courses  are  as  follows  :— 

Woodworking  and  Pattern-making :  This  couree  begins  with  a  series  of  exercises 
in  wood  working,  each  of  which  is  intended  to  give  the  student  familiarity  with  a 
certain  application  of  a  certain  tool ;  and  the  course  of  exercises,  as  a  whole,  is 
expected  to  enable  the  student  to  perform  any  ordinary  operations  familiar  to  the 
carpenter,  the  joiner,  and  the  pattern-maker.  Time  permitting,  these  prescribed 
exercises  are  followed  by  practice  in  making  member  of  structures,  joihts,  small 
complete  structures,  patterns,  their  core-boxes,  and  other  constructions  in  wood. 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  details  of  pattern-making.  Forging, 
Moulding  and  Foundry-work  :  These  courses  are  expected  not  only  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  knowledge  of  tlie  methods  of  the  blacksmith  and  the  moulder,  but  to  give 
him  that  manual  skill  in  the  handling  of  tools  which  will  permit  him  to  enter  the 
machine  shop,  and  there  quickly  to  acquire  familiarity  and  skill  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  metals,  and  in  the  management  of  both  hand  and  machine  tools.  Iron- 
working  :  The  instruction  in  the  machine  sliop,  as  in  the  foundry  and  the  forge,  is 


*  The  Cornell  University  Register  December,  1892.  *  *  I  would  found  an  institution 
where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study."  Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Published  by  the  University.    Press  of  Andrus  &  Church.    Pp.  237. 
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intended  to  be  carried  on  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  in  the  wood  working 
course,  beginning  by  a  series  of  graded  exercises,  which  will  give  the  student 
familiarity  with  the  tools  of  the  craft,  and  with  the  operations  for  the  performance 
of  which  they  are  jjarticularly  designed,  and  concluding  by  practice  in  the  construc- 
tion of  parts  of  machinery,  and  time  permitting,  in  the  building  of  complete  ma- 
chines which  may  have  a  market  value. 

Department  of  Draunng  and  Machine  Design. — Freehand  Drawing  and  Art :  The 
instruction  begins  with  freehand  drawing,  which  is  taught  by  means  of  lectures 
and  general  exercises  from  the  blackboard,  from  flat  copies,  and  from  models.  The 
work  embraces  a  thorough  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  outline  drawing,  ele- 
mentary perspective,  model  and  object  drawing,  drawings  from  casts,  and  sketch- 
ing from  nature.  The  course  in  freehand  drawing  may  be  followed  by  instruction 
in  decoration,  in  every  industrial  art,  in  designing  for  textiles  and  ceramics,  in 
modelling,  and  in  other  advanced  studies  introductory  to  the  study  of  Gne  art. 
Mechanical  Drawing :  The  course  begins  with  freehand  drawing,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  work  considerable  time  is  expected  to  be  given  to  the  sketching  of  parts 
of  machines  and  of  trains  of  mechanism,  and,  later,  of  working  machines.  The 
use  of  drawing  instruments  is  next  taught,  and,  after  the  student  has  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  descriptive  geometry  and  the  allied  branches,  the  methods  of 
work  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  workshops  and  manufacturing  establishments  are 
learned.  Line-drawing,  tracing  and  "blue  printing,"  the  conventional  colors, 
geometrical  construction,  projections,  and  other  important  details  of  the  draughts- 
man's work,  are  practiced  until  the  student  has  acquired  proficiency.  The  advanced 
instruction  given  the  upper  classes  includes  the  tracing  of  curves  and  cams,  the 
study  of  kinematics  on  the  drawing  boards,  tracing  the  motions  of  detail-mechanism, 
and  the  kinematic  relations  of  connected  parts.  This  part  of  the  work  is  accom- 
panied by  lecture-room  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  text-book,  the  instructors 
in  the  drawing-rooms  being  assisted  by  the  lecture-room  instructor,  who  is  a  special- 
ist in  his  branch.  The  concluding  part  of  the  course  embraces  a  similar  method  of 
teaching  machine-design,  the  lecture-room  and  drawing-room  working  correlated 
in  the  same  manner  as  in^kinematics  or  mechanism.  The  course  concludes,  when 
time  allows,  by  the  designing  of  complete  machines,  as  the  steam  engine  or  other 
motor,  or  some  important  type  of  machine.  Students  often  make  original  designs, 
and  not  infrequently  put  on  paper  their  own  inventions. 

Industrial  Art. — Instruction  in  industrial  art  continuing  through  four  years  is 
arranged  for  students  having  a  talent  for  such  work,  and  desiring  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  this  subject.  No  degree  is  conferred,  but  certificates  of  proficiency 
may  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Additional  interest  is  given  by  occasional 
general  and  public  lectures  on  the  history  of  art  and  the  work  of  great  artistB. 

Special  Students. — Special  students  are  expected  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Mechanic  Ai*ts  planned  with  reference  to  their  needs. 
This  instruction  does  not  lead  to  a  degree.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  are 
unable  to  pursue  a  complete  preparatory  and  college  course,  but  who  may  be  able 
to  undertake  the  work  laid  out  for  those  intending  to  prepare  themselves  especially 
for  superintendents  of  shops  and  establishments,  and  who  are  not  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  do  the  work  of  the  mechanical  engineer,  in  designing,  etc.  It  consists 
mainly  of  shopwork,  drawing  and  elementary  mathematics ;  but  students  sufiS- 
ciently  well  prepared  may  also  take  other  useful  studies. 

The  buildings  liave  already  been  described  in  the  foregoing  ac- 
count. The  main  building  is  160  feet  in  length  by  40  in  width,  and 
three  stories  in  highth;  an  additional  building,  150  feet  long  by  40 
feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high,  is  given  to  the  laboratories  of  exper- 
imental engineering.     The  '* collections"  of  apparatus,  machinery, 
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models,  etc.,  of  the  college,  are  said  to  be  of  "  exceptional  extent, 
value,  and  interest." 

The  collections  of  the  Department  of  Drawing  also  include  a  large  variety  of 
studies  of  natural  and  conventional  forms,  shaded  and  in  outline  geometrical  mod- 
els, casts  and  illustrations  of  historical  ornaments. 

The  workshops  are  supplied  with  every  needed  kind  of  machine  or  tool,  includ- 
ing lathes,  and  hand  and  bench  tools,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students  of  the  first  year,  in  wood- working;  in  the  foundry  and  forge,  all 
needed  tools  for  a  class  of  over  one  hundred  in  the  second  year;  in  the  machine 
shop,  machine  tools  from  the  best  builders,  and  a  great  variety  of  special  and  hand 
tools,  which  are  sufficient  for  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  third  year,  and 
himdred  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

The  Mechanical  Laboratories  are  extensive  and  abundantly 
equipped,  as  are  those  of  Electrical  Engineering.  For  the  details 
of  the  courses  of  instruction,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
current  catalogue  of  the  University,  which  in  these  as  in  other  fea- 
tures, is  always  advancing. 

The  summary  of  students  in  the  University  shows  1665;  of  these 
203,  are  in  the  School  of  Law;  1245,  are  undergraduates;  and  85,  are 
special  students;  the  rest  are  graduate  students,  and  "Fellows;"  of 
these  last  there  are  18. — Of  the  undergraduates,  289  take  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  connected  with  the  University  are 
145.  Robert  Henry  Thurston,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Doc.  Eng.,  is  the 
Director  of  Sibley  College,  and  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  D.  Sc,  LL.  D.,  is  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

The    University   of    California,    College    op    Mechanics, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  University  of  California  was  instituted  by  a  law  which  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Governor  March  22, 1868,  and  instruction 
began  at  Oakland  in  the  autumn  of  1869. — On  July  16th  1873,  it 
was  formeriy  transferred  to  Berkeley  its  permanent  site.  Besides  a 
college  of  Letters,  and  a  college  of  Medicine,  the  law  requires  the 
maintenance  of  five  distinct  colleges  which  are  known  as  The  Scien- 
tific Departments — and  include  The  College  of  Agriculture,  The 
College  of  Mechanics,  The  College  of  Mining,  The  College  of  Engi- 
neering, The  College  of  Chemistry. 

The  studies  in  all  these  colleges  for  the  first  two  years  are  nearly 
the  same,  the  full  courses  are  designed  to  occupy  four  years,  the  last 
two  being  the  special  studies  of  the  school  chosen. 

The  final  report  of  President  D.  C.  Oilman,  March  23rd,  1875, 
states  that — 

a  Chair  of  Industrial  Mechanics  was  instituted  by  the  Board  in  the  autumn  of 
1874,  and  was  subsequently  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fredrick  G.  Hesse, 
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of  Oakland.  Mr.  Hesse  was  tramed  in  a  German  polytechnic  school,  and  was  early 
engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Brown  University.  He  subsequently  held  a  scientific  ap- 
pointment under  the  United  States  Gk>Yemment,  but  has  resided  for  the  last  few 
years  in  Oakland,  engaged  in  mechanical  occupations,  especially  in  the  invention 
and  improvement  of  some  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances.  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
man  qualified  to  fill  the  duties  of  a  Chair  of  Industrial  Mechanics,  both  by  his  scien- 
tific attainments,  and  by  practical  knowledge  acquired  in  the  shop,  but  Mr.  Hesse 
is  such  a  man. 

Mr.  John  D.  Hoffman  was  appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1874  instructor  of  Indus- 
trial Drawing.*  He  is  an  experienced  engineer  and  draughtsman,  who  was  trained 
in  Germany,  has  had  long  experience  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  especially 
in  the  aefrvice  of  the  U.  S.  Gk>vemment,  and  he  is  in  all  respects  qualified  to  impart 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  most  important  art. 

COLLEGE  OF  MECHANICS. 

Instruction  in  the  science  of  Mechanics  has  been  given  in  the  University  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Le  Conte  since  1870,  but  for  the  further  development  of  the  College  of 
Mechanics,  two  new  instructors  have  been  appointed  recently — Professor  Hesse  and 
Professor  Hoffmann ;  the  former  to  give  instructions  in  Industrial  Mechanics,  and 
the  latter  in  Industrial  Drawing.  These  gentlemen  are  regarded  as  qualified  in  a 
high  degree  to  give  efficiency  to  this  part  of  the  University.  Professor  Hoffmann^s 
classes  are  already  well  organized,  and  he  has  begun  a  collection  of  diagrams  and 
models  which  will  prove  very  helpful  in  his  work.  An  order  has  been  sent  to 
Darmstadt  for  a  collection  of  Schroeder's  models  illustrative  of  the  elements  of 
mechanism,  to  be  purchased  at  an  outlay  of  |1,000,  and  their  arrival  may  be  soon 
expected. 

In  the  College  of  Mechanics  the  chief  object  is  to  teach  Applied 
and  Industrial  Mechanics.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Industrial 
Drawing,  with  the  construction  of  Machinery  as  the  principal  ob- 
ject in  view. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Ogilby  gives  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing,  in 
drawing  from  models,  in  perspective,  and  in  painting  both  in  oil 
and  in  water-colors,  to  all  students  not  in  the  Colleges  of  Letters, 
Mechanics,  and  Civil  Engineering. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Mechanics  are  instructed  in  Instru- 
mental drawing,  and  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

Industrial  Drawing, 
third  class:~second  tear. 

First  Term. — Construction  of  geometrical  problems  relating  to  points,  lines,  cir- 
cles, and  polygons,  and  drawing  of  combinations  of  these  problems  to  give  practice 
in  the  use  of  instruments. 

Second  Term.— Drawing  of  problems  in  Descriptive  Geometry,  following  the 
course  given  in  this  branch;  practice  in  lettering  for  maps. 

SECOND  CLASSt—THIRD  TEAR. 

First  Term. — ^Application  of  Descriptive  Geometry  to  constructions  of  the  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineer.  Platting  of  field  notes  in  surveying  and  leveling  and 
mapping,  following  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering. 

*  See  Introductory  Lecture  on  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Professor  Hoffman.  Ap- 
pendix. 
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Second  Term. — Application  of  Descriptive  Geometry  continued,  with  shades  and 
shadows.  Platting  of  road  and  railroad  work,  earth  work,  etc.,  following  the 
course. 

FIEST   CLASS:— FOURTH  YEAR, 
t 

First  Tenn, — Construction  of  simple  machines,  screws,  helical  surf^es,  teeth  of 
wheels,  gearing,  etc. ;  examples  of  stonecutting  and  masonry  construction. 

Second  Term, — Drawing  of  steam  engines  and  machines,  etc. ;  drawing  of  joints, 
framing  bridges,  roofs,  etc.,  following  the  course. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  free-hand  drawing. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  are  taught  topo- 
graphical and  map  drawing,  in  addition  to  instruction  in  instru- 
mental drawing. 

A  Museum  of  Mechanical  objects  has  been  started  in  connection 
with  the  College  of  Mechanics,  and  a  purchase  made  of  the  famous 
and  excellent  Auzoux  mechanical  models. — A  collection  of  fifty- 
eight  castings  in  brass  has  been  given  to  this  museum  by  W.  T. 
Garratt,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  University  possesses  a  few  objects  of  Art,  and  a  small  cabinet 
of  coins  and  medals,  which  last  contains  over  four  hundred  ancient 
coins,  mostly  Roman,  about  300  modern  coins,  and  350  medals;  among 
the  latter  is  a  rare,  perhaps  unique,  medal  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Allen  of  Cornell  University. 

In  the  Library  are  a  number  of  works  on  art.  There  were  95  stu- 
dents in  the  five  colleges  of  Science  in  1875. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Mechanics  includes  in  addition  to 
the  President  of  the  University,  who  is  ex  officio  President  of  each 
of  the  Colleges,  the  following  Scientific  Professors. 

Physics  and  Mechanics, — John  Le  Conte. 

Industrial  Mechanics, — Frederick  G.  Hesse. 

Mining, — William  Ashburner. 

Botany,  Zoology^  and  Oeology. — Jose])]i  Le  Conte. 

Chemistry, — Willard  B.  Rising. 

Civil  Engineering, — Frank  Sould,  Jr. 

Mathematics, — William  T.  Welcker. 

Industrial  Drawing, — John  D.  Hoffmann. 

Assistant  in  Mechanics, — Edward  A.  Parker. 

PRESENT   STATUS   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

From  the  latest  Register  of  the  University*  at  hand,  the  following 
statistics  of  the  officers  and  students  connected  with  the  University 
in  all  its  departments,  are  taken;  these  effectively  demonstrate  the 
extent  of  its  development  during  -the  past  decade. 

As  abstracts  showing  the  courses  iu  Drawing  and  the  facilities  for 
instruction  in  Mechanics,  with  an  account  of  the  Mechanical  Labora- 


*  Register  of  the  University  of  California  1891-'93.    Berkeley;  Published  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University.    1892.    Pp.  190. 
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tory,  taken  from  the  catalogue  for  1890-91,  are  given  in  the  account 
of  the  University  contained  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges  they  are  omitted  here. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  account  there  given,  that  ample 
provision  is  made  for  thorough  instruction  in  drawing  and  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  and  that  the  facilities  provided  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  education  in  Science  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  sciences.  The  catalogue  for  1891-92,  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  **  Electrical  Laboratory,"  which  is  fully  equipped. 

Various  collections  illustrating  the  Sciences,  and  arranged  under 
twelve  departments,  are  contained  in  the  Museums.  Among  these 
are  valuable  examples  in  Ethnology,  Paleontology,  comprehensive 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  Metallurgy,  Agriculture, 
Cabinet  Woods,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  a  variety  of  models. 
Many  of  these  collections  are  very  full  and  comprehensive. 

There  are  ten  "  Laboratories  "  and  an  Astronomical  Observatory, 
for  the  use  of  the  students.  The  famous  Lick  Observatory  is  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  University.  The  "  Mechanical  Labora- 
tory," the  description  of  which  is  given  in  connection  with  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  furnishes  excellent  facilities  for  ** Industrial"  and 
"Technical  Training." — The  later  catalogue  shows  that  the  equip- 
ment of  this  Laboratory  had  been  largely  increased. 

Nine  hundred  and  eighteen  students  are  recorded  as  in  attendance 
at  the  University,  during  the  Academic  year  1891-'92;  152  persons 
in  addition  were  enrolled  in  "extension  courses."  Of  the  regular 
students,  529  are  in  the  College  of  Letters,  and  Colleges  of  Science. 
The  remainder  are  in  the  Professional  and  other  post  graduate  de- 
partments ;  these  comprise  the  Lick  University,  and  the  Colleges  of 
Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy. 

Nine  students  are  in  the  College  of  Agriculture;  30  in  the  College 
of  Mechanics;  32  in  the  College  of  Mining;  52  in  the  College  of 
Civil  Engineering.  A  total  of  194  officers  and  Instructors  are  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of,  and  the  instruction  given  in,  the 
University.  Of  these,  64  are  enrolled  as  Professors,  Instructors, 
etc. ,  in  the  undergraduate  Colleges  of  Letters  and  Science. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  consists  of  twenty  Pro- 
fessors in  addition  to  the  PresicJent  of  the  University.  The  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  Mechanics  consists  of  fifteen  Professors  in  addition 
to  the  President. 

Professor  Irving  Stringham,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  is 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  and  of  the  Faculties  of  Sciences. 
Martin  Kellogg,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
is  President  pro  tempore,  of  the  University. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS  ENDOWED 

BY  THE  NATIONAL  LAND  GRANT  OF  iS6a. 


Introdoctory  to  the  aoooimt  of  the  several  ooltogee— The  passage  of  the  Act  of 
GongresB  in  1882,  creating  the  Land  Grant  Colleges— The  provisioiis  of  the  endow- 
ment— ^DiacoBsioiiB  concerning  the  proposed  institatioiis— Fortunate  far-sighted 
▼iewB  of  the  promoters  of  this  Law— Active  part  taken  in  the  preliminarj  stages 
of  this  movement  by  the  Rev.  Amos  Brown,  LL.  D.,  of  the  People's  College,  New 
York,  and  by  President  Evan  Pogh,  LL.  D.,  of  the  State  College  Pennsylvania. 
Careful  study  of  the  needs  of  institutions  fitted  for  scientific  training— Lnportance 
to  this  movement  to  Educators  and  to  the  scientific  world— Prominent  part  taken 
in  advocacy  in  Congress  of  this  movement,  by  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  M.  C.  from 
Vermont — Immediate  i|^ue&ce  of  the  preliminary  discussion  in  arousing  the  in- 
terest of  educators  and  lovers  of  science— The  me^ods  in  use  by  scientific  schools 
of  European  countries  carefully  studied — ^Impetus  given  by  the  passage  of  this  law 
to  the  new  education — Eleven  millions  of  acres  of  the  Public  Domain  set  apart  for 
tiie  promotion  of  Industrial  Education — ^The  study  of  Drawing  a  necessary  feature 
in  tiie  courses  in  Engineering  and  Mechanics— No  attempt  is  made  in  these  chap- 
ters to  give  a  full  account  of  these  colleges,  as  they  were  included  in  The  Report  on 
'*  Industrial  Education,"  issued  by  this  Bureau  in  1889— Statements  of  the  officers 
of  these  colleges,  concerning  elementary  industrial  training  in  pohUo  schools, 
freely  quoted  in  the  following  chapters. 

iNTBODtTCTOEY, 

In  1862,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  pnrsnance  of  the 
uniform  policy  of  the  government  in  providing  for  the  educational 
interests  of  the  people,  passed  an  act  entitled  '^An  act  donating 
Public  Lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  pro- 
vide Colleges  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arta'' 

This  act  which  became  a  law  on  the  second  of  July,  1863,  granted 
''to  the  several  States"  ''an  amount  of  land  to  be  apportioned  to 
each  State  a  quantity  eqnal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  in  Congress,  to  which  the  States  are  respec- 
tively entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  Census  of  I860.'' 
"  Mineral  lands  "  are  not  to  be  selected  or  purchased  under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act.  The  bill  contained  in  all  eight  sections,  prescribing 
the  manner  of  selecting  the  land  and  many  details  in  regard  to  the 
fund,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  quote. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  and  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  this 
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grand  appropriation^  is  set  forth  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  bill  as 
follows ;  which  section  is  here  quoted  verbatim  et  literatim  from 
the  law  as  found  in  the  Statutes  at  large. 

**Sec  4  And  be  it  further  enaetedf  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  aforesaid  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  appropriated,  and  from  the 
sales  of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five 
per  centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks,  and  that  the  moneys  so  invested  shaU 
constitate  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shaU  remain  forever  undimin- 
shed  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this  act),  and  the  interest 
of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated,  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim 
the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
dassical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  prof  essioDs 
in  life." 

(87  Congress,  Sess.  U,  oh.  180, 1862,  page  604.) 

IMMEDIATE  INFLUBNOE  OF  THE  NEW  LAW. 

The  passage  of  this  law  led  to  earnest  discuEsions  in  the  several 
States,  and  on  the  part  of  the  ofBlcers  of  various  educational  institu- 
tions, as  to  the  kind  and  character  of  the  schools  to  be  created  by  it, 
the  inclusion  of  "the  Mechanic  Arts"  and  the  terms  expressing  the 
general  purpose  of  the  law  to  be  "in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  in  life "  gave  a  liberal  scope  which  saved  the 
new  institutions  from  becoming  mere  manual  labor  farm  schools, 
in  which  farmers  boys  should  be  taught  only  such  matters  as  related 
to  the  daily  routine  work  of  the  farm;  which  in  the  opinion  of 
some  was  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

Fortunately  the  wise  advocates  of  the  movement, — among  whom 
were  numbered  many  of  the  most  advanced  Educators,  including 
also.  Presidents  and  Professors  of  Colleges,  several  of  whom  came  at 
their  own  cost  and  personal  inconvenience  to  Washington,  to  urge 
that  these  new  colleges  be  empowered  to  give  the  fullest  training  in 
modem  science, — ^had,  during  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by  Con- 
gress, carefully  guarded  against  any  such  limitation ;  and  the  result 
has  been  that  in  each  State  the  needs  of  the  people,  the  nature  of 
their  industries,  and  the  facilities  offered  by  the  other  educational 
agencies  of  the  State,  have  shaped  the  form  of  the  new  institutions; 
so  that,  while  no  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike,  they,  for  the  most 
part,  are  adapted,  or  are  rapidly  adjusting  themselves,  to  their  sur- 
roundings, and  are  endeavoring  to  do  the  work  most  needed  by  the 
commimities  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  agricultural,  the  me- 
chanical, or  the  engineering  features  being  each  more  or  less  promi- 
nent as  the  community  is  an  agricultural,  a  manufacturing,  or  a 
miniiig  community.  ^ 
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The  marvellous  developments  of  science  during  the  last  twenty 
fears  have  led  to  a  demand  for  the  possession  of  technical  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  chemists,  civil  and  mining  engineers,  manufacturers, 
and  architects,  which  could  not  have  been  generally  anticipated  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  law.  Fortunately  as  already  stated, 
there  were  among  its  advocates  and  promoters,  some  who  realized 
that  a  new  era  had  dawned  upon  the  world ;  and  who,  awake  to  the 
ever  growing  developments  of  scientific  discovery,  were  far-sighted 
and  wise  enough  to  insist  upon  the  inclusion  of  the  two  clauses  in 
the  law  which  gave  power  to  these  new  institutions  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  educational  needs  which  had  already  arisen,  or 
which  might  arise  in  the  future,  and,  thus  to  provide  not  only  for 
this  new  departure  from  the  established  educational  tradition,  but 
for  any  subsequent  modifications,  or  additions  thereto,  which  might 
become  desirable. 

These  new  Educational  Institutions  were  thereby  made  flexible, 
elastic,  and  adaptable  to  new  conditions ;  contrasting  with  the  crys- 
taUzed  college  of  tradition,  as  modem  complex  machinery,  impelled 
by  the  motive  i)ower  of  steam,  or  electricity,  contrasts  with  the 
hand  loom,  and  the  ox  cart,  of  the  past.  If  it  were  possible  I  should 
be  glad  to  enroll  here  the  name  of  each  one  of  those  earnest  educa- 
tors and  wise  legislators,  who  aided  in  this  grand  patriotic  move- 
ment.* 

The  Scientific  Schools  which  have  been  created  by  this  National 
Land  Grant  law  of  1862,  f  have  been  potent  factors  in  the  great 
material  movements  of  the  past  two  decades. 

IMPULSE  GIVEN  TO  INVESTIGATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 

The  opportunity  of  establishing  such  schools  which  was  given  by 
the  passage  of  this  law,  not  only  drew  public  attention  in  the  several 
States  to  the  new  education  but,  by  the  demand  thus  created  for  a 
body  of  instructors  for  these  new  colleges,  the  whole  subject  of  their 
establishment  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  trained 
educators,  and  such  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  education 
which  the  new  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  needs  of  developing 
the  material  resources  of  the  country,  demanded,  and  such  thorough 
study  of  the  appliances,  methods,  and  training  institutions,  which 
were  in  operation  in  European  countries,  followed,  as,  in  itself  was 

*  For  notices  of  two  among  the  first  and  most  efficient  jxromoters  of  the  move- 
ment embodied  in  this  hill— tiie  Rev.  Amos  Brown,  LL.  D.,  of  the  People's  College, 
New  Tork,  and  President  ESvan  Pugh,  LL.  D.,  State  College,  Pennsjlvaniay—fiee 
Appendix  Z. 

f  By  the  law  passed  in  1S90»  Congress  expressed  its  approval  of  these  schools  by 
adding  to  their  f  nnd  $15,006  a  year,  to  be  increased  to  |26,000  by  annual  grants 
of  $1,000.    For  the  proTisions  of  the  law;  see  Appendix  Z. 
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productive  of  great  resTilts.  For  the  first  time  a  large  number  of 
professional  educators  seriously  investigated  the  needs  of  a  special 
training  for  the  large  class  of  young  men,  who  will  be  needed  if 
this  country  is  to  keep  in  its  scientific  and  industrial  development 
abreast  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

Not  only  were  all  the  latest  improvements  in  agrictdture  and  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  foreign  agricultural  training  schools  mi- 
nutely studied,  but  all  the  great  Technological  Schools  of  Europe,  the 
famous  chemical,  mining,  and  polytechnic  schools,  were  carefully 
investigated,  and  the  problem,  of  how  best  to  adapt  the  systems  and 
methods  that  had  proved  efficient  in  the  European  countries,  to  the 
changed  conditions  existing  in  this  country,  was  seriously  considered 
by  many  of  the  ablest  among  the  trained  educators  of  the  United 
States ;  so  that,  before  the  colleges  themselves  had  been  fairly  es- 
tablished, the  influence  of  this  law  had  given  a  great  impetus  to  the 
new  education.  A  whole  class  of  scientific  instructors  had  thus  been 
created  by  the  coining  together,  from  the  different  classical  colleges, 
and  from  the  ranks  of  citizens,  of  an  enthusiastic  body  of  men  who 
had  made  the  sciences  their  peculiar  study. 

These  studies  were  thus  at  once  exalted  into  an  importance  before 
unknown,  and  the  advice  of  the  newly  associated  scientific  professors, 
was  speedily  sought  by  those  engaged  in  new  enterprises. 

BENEFICENT  INFLUENCE  OF  THESE  NEW  SCHOOLS. 

From  these  bodies  of  trained  scientific  Professors,  and  from  among 
the  graduates  of  the  schools  founded  by  them,  have  come,  many  of 
the  scientific  discoverers,  and  the  courageous  captains  of  Industry, 
who, — ^by  their  patient  investigations  in  search  of  knowledge,  their 
inventive  ingenuity  in  devising  new  methods  for  utilizing  the  forces 
of  nature,  their  skill  in  directing  the  employment  of  capital  and 
labor,  often  in  ways  and  for  purposes  before  undreamed  of, — ^have 
made  possible  the  varied  and  rapid  development  of  the  resources  of 
this  country  which,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  have  made 
it  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

It  needs  but  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  important  part  which 
machinery  has  assumed  in  the  development  of  Agriculture  alone,— 
in  the  sowing,  harvesting,  and  moving  of  the  immense  crops  of 
grasses,  grains,  and  cotton,  to  realize  the  close  connection  between 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  to  see  how  wisely  the 
founders  of  the  new  colleges  in  naming  them,  chose  their  words. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  direct  influence  of  any  body  of 
specially  trained  Professors,  was  ever  so  plainly  to  be  traced,  as  is 
that  of  the  men  composing  the  first  instructors  of  these  new  schools 
of  science. 
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BAHNBST  ADVOCACY  OF  THE  BnX  IN  CONOBB8S|  BY  HON.  JUSTDT  8. 

MOBBILL  OF  VBBMONT. 

This  bill  was  so  ably  and  persistently  advocated  by  the  Hon.  Jus- 
tin S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  then  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives,  that  it  became  familiarly  known  as  the  '^  Morrill 
BilL"  The  part  then  taken  by  the  now  venerable  Senator,  who 
has  since  been  so  deservedly  honored  by  his  State  by  being  six  times 
chosen  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  is  not  the  least  of  the 
many  evidences  given  of  his  far  sighted  and  liberal  statesmanship 
during  his  exceptionally  long  congressional  career,  which,  beginning 
in  the  34th  Congress,  was  continued  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
through  the  39th  Congress,  when  he  was  first  chosen  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  evident  that  the  passage  of  the  law  could  not  have  been  effected 
without  the  cordial  and  earnest  co-operation  of  many  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress;  all  those  of  his  colleagues  who,  in  •either  branch  of 
Congress,  thus  aided  in  promoting  its  passage  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  as  having  shown  the  truest  statesmanship  and  in  having 
given  an  enduring  impetus  to  the  prosperity  of  their  country. — ^It 
may  be,  that  in  this,  some  of  them  ^'builded  better  than  they  knew," 
but  it  was  surely  not  by  accident  that  the  saving  clauses  of  that  law 
were  inserted,  and  to  those  who  thus  knowingly  provided  for  the 
future  welfare  of  their  country  a  full  meed  of  gratitude  is  due.* 

The  study  of  draMring  is  an  essential  part  of  all  courses  of  instruc- 
tion that  relate  to  engineering,  or  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  all  the 
scientific  courses. 

The  ability  to  draw  is,  also,  of  such  varied  application  and  utility 
in  practical  experience,  that  it  should  form  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  educated  farmer ;  so  that  this  study  must  be  included  in 
the  courses  of  all  the  schools  of  science,  which,  in  most  cases,  the 
institutions  which  have  grown  up  under  this  law,  have  become. 

As,  also,  these  institutions  are  practically  the  universities  for 
which  the  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  prepares  the 
student  who  wishes  an  industrial,  rather  than  a  classical,  education ; 
and,  as  the  system  of  industrial  drawing,  which  it  is  sought  to  intro- 
duce as  an  integral  part  of  the  common  school  courses  of  study, 
forms  one  of  the  most  direct  and  useful  means  of  preparation  for  the 
advanced  courses  of  the  ''  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,"  it  has  seemed  proper,  in  this  Report,  to  include  an  account 

*  "  The  country  was  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  civil  war,  and  it  was  not  a  favorable 
time  to  inaugurate  a  great  movement  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  peace,  but 
that  memorable  Thirty-seventh  Congress  rose  to  a  f  uU  comprehension  of  its  duty, 
and  by  an  act  approved  July  2, 1863,  donated*publio  lands  to  endow  colleges  "  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arte."  By  this  act  and  ite  subsequent 
amendmente,  over  eleven  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain  were  set  i^art  and 
consecrated  to  industrial  education."  "A  Baccalaureate  Address,  by  K  K  White, 
LL.  D.,  President  of  Purdue  Universty.    June  4th,  1882." 
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of  such  part  of  the  courses  of  study  in  these  institutions  as  are  em* 
braced  under  the  very  general  term  of  drawing.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  here  any  adequate  statement  of  the  general  equip- 
ment of  these  various  colleges.*  Such  details  of  the  courses  in  some 
of  the  different  institutions  are,  however,  given  as  may  afford  data 
for  comparison  between  them,  and,  also,  for  comparing  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  training  given  in  the  United  States,  in  these  branches, 
with  that  given  in  European  schools  of  similar  character. 

As  the  of&cers  of  these  colleges  may  be  considered  as  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  upon  all  matters  directly  connected  with  indus- 
trial education,  and  as  they  have  peculiar  advantages  for  judging  of 
the  value  of  such  elementary  education  in  the  common  schools,  such 
utterances  as  they  have  publicly  made  upon  these  topics,  have  been 
here  freely  quoted. 

To  the  list  of  these  colleges  founded  in  whole  and  in  part  nx>on  the 
National  Grant,  ib  appended  a  list  of  other  similar  schools  of  science, 
in  the  United  States,  no  details  of  their  courses  are  however  given ; 
in  all  cases  the  study  of  drawing,  whether  included  in  other  courses 
or  not,  is  an  essential  feature  of  their  courses  in  engineering. — ^The 
National  Academies  at  Annapolis  and  at  West  Point  are  included 
in  the  list  of  the  ^^  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts," 
because  they  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Government  and 
must  necessarily  be  included  in  any  inventory  of  the  appliances  for 
industrial  art  education,  including  scientific  and  technical  training, 
possessed  by  the  United  States. 

The  several  colleges  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  States  simply 
for  convenience  in  tabulation. 


*  For  a  more  comprehensiye  aad  complete  aooount  of  these  oollegeB;  see . 
*<  A,"  to  the  Report  on  "  InduBtrial  Eduoation  in  the  United  States,"  by  the  Com- 
misEdoner  of  Education.  This  Report  was  issued  in  1888,  and  was  prepared  in 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate.  (Senate  Ex.  Doc  Na  25,  FortynBeventh  Con- 
gress 3d  session.) 
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Lntroductoby 286 

Alabama  :    STATE   AQRICULTURAL  AND   MECHANICAL   CtoLLEQE.— ALABAMA 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn 286 

Four  oourses  of  four  years  each,  leading  to  Degrees— Drawing  required 
for  first  two  years  in  all  oourses  except  that  of  Literature — ^Draw- 
ing required  through  the  course  in  Engineering — Details  of  the 
course  in  Drawing— Text  Books  in  Drawing—  Catalogue  of  1880-'81 
shows  182  students  in  attendance — Development  of  the  College  shown 
by  Catalogue  of  1891-'92 — Increase  in  facilities  for  Laboratory  in- 
struction— 255  students  in  attendance ;  198  take  Drawing— 81  Pro- 
fessors and  Instructors  comprise  the  Faculty— William  Le  Roy  Brown, 
M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Abkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteyillb 288 

Preparatory  Department  largely  attended — Eight  courses  leading  to 
Degrees  in  the  University — Drawing  required  in  the  Preparatory 
Department  and  a  requisite  for  admission  into  three  Departments  of 
the  University — Catalogue  for  1881  shoWs  few  students  in  Science, 
Agriculture,  or  Engineering ; '  only  15  out  of  a  total  of  120  students  in 
all  the  four  College  dasses — Total  attendance  in  1881, 426  —  Catalogue 
of  1889  shows  great  increase  in  attendance  and  a  marked  development 
of  the  University — New  Buildings  and  new  Departments — The  L^- 
islature  in  1887  passed  a  law  giving  a  great  impetus  to  the  University — 
New  Buildings  Described — A  Manual  Department  ioaugurated — 
Equipment  of  Manual  Training  Shops — Course  in  Mechanical  E2n- 
gineering — Course  in  CivU  Ehigineering — Catalogue  of  1891 — Details 
of  organization  of  University  —  A  School  of  Medicine  at  Little  Bock — 
A  Normal  School  'or  Colored  Teachers  at  Pine  Bluff  with  215  students 
— ^Attention  given  to  Manual  Training —  Total  number  of  students  in 
the  University,  901— Faculty  at  Fayetteville  numbers  86— Edward 
Hunter  Murfee,  a.  M.,  ll.  D.,  President. 

Gauiobnia:  The  University  of,  Berkeley 247 

Eight  regular  undergraduate  courses  of  four  years  each— Drawing 
a  required  study  in  the  Mechanical  and  Engineering  courses— De- 
tails of  Drawing  in  the  several  '*  courses  "—Catalogue  of  1881-82 
gives  an  attendance  of  224  students— The  "  Begister  of  the  Univer- 
sity" for  1891  shows  eleven  different  colleges  and  departments- 
Art  collections— Laboratories— 783  students  in  attendance;  813  of 
these  are  in  Professional  and  Poet  Graduate  Departments — 184  offi- 
cers and  instructors  in  the  University ;  60  of  these  in  the  Under- 
graduate colleges— Professor  Martin  Kellogg,  A.  M.,  President  pro 
tempore  in  1891. 

288 
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Colorado:  State  Agbicultural  College,  Fort  Collins 258 

Course  of  four  years — A  preparatory  course  of  one  year — Co-education — 
Catalogue  of  1886,  gives  an  attendance  of  57  students ;  25  of  these 
were  girls— Catalogue  of  1887-88,  gives  in  detail  courses  in  practical 
Mechanics  and  Drawing — ^A  new  machine  shop — Much  attention 
given  to  agriculture — Students  required  by  law  to  give  two  hours 
a  day  to  labor — Farm  of  240  acres — A  series  of  experimental  plots  of 
ground  provided — 109  students  in  attendance;  88  of  these,  girls — 
12  Professors  and  Instructors  comprise  the  Faculty  —  Professor 
Charles  L.  IngersoU,  M.  s..  President. 

Connecticut:  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  the  Land 

Grant  College  op 256 

A  department  of  Yale  University— Regular  courses  of  three  years  for 
Degrees  in  Chemistry,  Ekigineering,  and  Agriculture  also  a  Post  Grad- 
uate course— Catalogue  of  1881-82,  gives  an  attendance  of  188  stu- 
dents—Drawing  a  required  study  through  the  full  course — Extracts 
from  Biennial  Report  of  State  Governing  Board  for  1889-'90— Attend- 
ance of  students  in  1889-*90,  841 ;  in  1890-'91,  881— Students  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  a  few  from  foreign  countries — 
Concise  history  of  the  origin  and  organization  of  the  school  from  the 
Catalogue — President  Dwight,  President  of  Tale  University,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  school  and  Professor  George  J.  Brush  is  Director — ^A 
corps  of  15  Professors  and  25  additional  Professors  and  Instructors 
comprise  the  teaching  force  of  the  school. 

Delaware:  Delaware  College,  Newark 260 

Where  situated — ^Recent  additions  to  buildings  and  facilities— Seven 
regular  courses  of  four  years  each — Drawing  a  requisite  during  some 
period  of  each  course — Details  of  courses  in  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering — Catalogue  of  1891-92  gives  an  attendance  of  97 
students— The  Faculty  comprises  12  Professors— Albert  N.  Raub,  A. 
M.,  PH.  D.,  President. 

Florida:  State  Agricultural  College,  Lake  Citt 202 

Fona  Courses  of  five  years  each  lead  to  Degrees  in  Agriculture,  Science 
and  Classics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Civil  Engineering — Draw- 
ing is  required  during  the  whole  course  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
for  three  years  in  Civil  Engineering  and  one  year  in  the  Course  in 
Agriculture — Special  importance  seems  to  be  given  to  the  Military 
organization  of  the  college — There  is  a  Preparatory  Department  with 
a  course  of  two  years — College  established  in  1884 — Greatly  aided 
by  its  one-half  share  of  the  supplemental  appropriation  made  by 
Congress  to  the  Land  Grant  Colleges — The  sum  given  to  Florida  is 
divided  between  this  College  and  the  Colored  Normal  School  at 
Tallahassee — ^Location  at  Lake  Cily  described — Course  in  manual 
training  given  in  detail — Catalogue  of  1891-92  gives  a  total  attend- 
ance of  107  students — ^The  Faculty  comprises  9  Professors  and  Instruc- 
tors— F.  L.  Kern,  A.  M. ,  President. 

Georgia:  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  MscHAino  Arts  of  the 

University  op  Georgia,  Athens 2M 

The  University  includes  four  branch  Agricultural  Colleges,  situated  in 
different  localities — Drawing  taught  in  the  several  departments  of 
the  State  College — The  Faculty  comprises  9  Professors — P.A.Will, 
D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  is  President — The  School  of  Technology  at  Atlanta  opened 
as  a  new  department  of  the  University  in  1888 — This  school  was 
opened  with  great  eclat  and  the  occasion  celebrated  by  public  meet- 
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Page. 
iDgB  addressed  by  distinguished  orators — Inaugural  address  by 
Superintendent  Milton  P.  Higgins,  outlining  the  proposed  course  of 
training  to  be  given  in  this  new  School  of  Technology — Extracts 
from  addresses  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  President  of  the  school,  and  by  Hon. 
N.  E.  Harris,  of  the  State  Commission — Extracts  from  the  Catalogue 
reciting  the  origin,  plan,  equipment^  and  courses  of  instruction  of  this 
new  school — Drawing  and  workshop  practice  made  prominent — 
Catalogue  of  1889-'90  gives  enrollment  of  145  students — The  Faculty 
comprises  8  Professors —There  are  4  foremen  of  the  shops — Isaac 
H.  Hopkins,  PH .  D. ,  D.  D. ,  is  the  President. 
iLUNois :  Thb  Universitt  of,  at  Ubbana— Post-Office  Address,  *'  Cham- 
paign, Illinoib 276 

Opened  in  1868  — Opened  to  women  students  in  1871 — Oallery  of  Fine 
Arts  established  by  President  Gregory  in  1874 — The  University  com- 
prises four  colleges  subdivided  into  ten  "schools" — There  are  two 
additional "  schools  '*  in  "  Military  Science  "  and  in  "Art  and  Design,** 
also  a  "Graduate  School'* — Drawing  is  taught  through  all  the 
courses^  in  the  Schools  of  Engineering  and  in  the  School  of  Art  and 
Design ;  it  also  finds  a  prominent  place  in  the  courses  of  the  other 
schools — The  Catalogue  of  1881-82  gives  an  attendance  of  862  stu- 
dents; 82  of  these  were  women — In  1891-92,  583  students  are  reg- 
istered; of  these  89  are  women — The  Faculty  comprises  86  Pro- 
fessors and  16  Instructors  and  Assistants —  Professor  Thomas  Jona- 
than Burrill,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  is  Acting  Regent. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  which  introduces 
these  abstracts,  there  is  no  intention  of  giving  here  any  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  resources  of,  or  courses  of  study  in,  these  Educational 
Institutions;  because,  first,  much  of  this  information  has  already 
been  given  in  the  Special  Report  on  ^^  Industrial  Education  in  the 
United  States,"  issued  by  this  Bureau  in  1883;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause such  details  are,  also,  readily  accessible  in  the  official  Cata- 
logues and  other  publications  of  the  Colleges  themselves.  ♦ 

The  reasons  for  including  in  the  present  Report  such  abstracts  as 
are  here  given  were  also  stated.  In  retaining  these  abstracts  pre- 
pared ten  years  ago,  while  adding  those  taken  in  1893,  from  the 
latest  Catalogues  then  at  the  command  of  the  Editor,  there  is  the 
purpose  of  showing,  by  the  opportunity  thus  given  for  comparison, 
the  growth  and  the  tendency  of  the  development  of  the  study  of 
Drawing  in  its  industrial  applications ;  as  well  as  in  its  relations  to 
thorough  courses  of  Educational  training  in  Science. 

What  has  been  the  progress  in  each  institution  in  developing  this 
study  of  Drawing  during  the  past  decade,  and  what  is  the  general 
result,  taking  these  institutions  *'  en  masse  P'  Such  comparisons,  by 
their  interest  and  importance,  seem  to  justify  the  added  space  required. 

*  Those  interested  in  comparing  the  courses  of  study  in  different  coUeges  will  find 
a  Taluable  compilation  of  such  courses  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
ol  Education  for  1888-'S9.  See  pages  1224r-1361  of  that  report.  A  brief  table  of 
PabUc  Schools  in  which  manual  training  is  given  follows.  See  pages  136^1367  of 
samezeporti 
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Nothing  as  to  the  relative  importance  and  rank  of  the  several 
schools  can  be  properly  inferred  from  their  order  as  given  in  these 
pages;  since  the  arrangement  follows  that  of  the  names  of  the  States 
in  which  they  are  situated  and  is  purely  alphabetical.  Neither  has  the 
relative  space  given  to  any  institution,  any  bearing  whatever  upon 
the  question  of  its  ranking  importance,  as  the  space  given  is  largely 
accidental;  sometimes  one  feature  of  a  school,  and  sometimes 
another,  will  be  treated  in  a  fuller  or  briefer  manner,  as  this  or 
that  point  seeins  more  or  less  desirable  to  be  shown;  or,  as  it  may 
happen  to  have  been  brought  out  in  the  Catalogues  themselves.  These 
statements  are  made  because,  formerly,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been, 
erroneously  thought  that  an  expression  of  the  relative  importance  of 
an  Institution  was  thus  intended;  it  is  desired  hereby,  expressly  to 
disclaim  any  such  design. 

Alabama:  State  Agbicultubal  And  Mechanical  Colleob: 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama  is  situ- 
ated at  Auburn,  Alabama. 

In  this  institution  there  are  four  regular  courses  for  which  Degrees 
are  granted.  These  are  1st  the  Course  in  Agriculture  with  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture.  2nd.  The  course  in 
Engineering,  including  the  two  departments  of  Civil  Engineering 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  that  of  Mining 
Engineering,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mining  Engineering. 
3d.  The  course  in  Literature,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  4th.  The  course  in  science,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  Each  course  is  of  four  years;  for  the  first  two  years  the 
studies  in  all  the  courses  are  the  same;  all  students  except  those  in 
the  course  in  Literature  may,  however,  elect  to  study  the  modem 
instead  of  the  ancient  languages.  At  the  end  of  the  2nd  year,  the 
student  elects  the  Regular  Degree  course  he  will  attend.  Drawing 
is  studied  by  all  students  during  the  first  two  years  except  by  those 
in  the  Course  in  Literature,  who  are  not  required  to  take  it.  In  the 
course  in  Engineering  alone  it  is  obligatory  through  the  whole  four 
years. 

In  Civil  Engineering,  **  This  Course  extends  the  Scientific  Course  in  applied  mathe- 
matics, embraces  full  instruction  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  common  roads, 
pikes,  railroads,  bridges,  canals,  improvements  of  rivers,  harbors,  &c."    »    *    # 

"  The  Course  in  Drawing  extends  through  four  years.  During  the  first  year  tlie 
students  practice  linear  and  freehand  drawing.  In  the  second  year  the  elementary 
principles  of  instrument  drawing,  embracing  a  course  of  orthographic  and  isometr 
rical  projections,  shades  and  shadows,  structural  drawing  and  topographical  de- 
lineation, are  taught.  This  course  is  obligatory  on  the  students  of  all  the  Courses, 
except  the  Courses  in  Literature. 

During  the  third  and  fourth  years,  instruction  in  drawing  is  obligatory  only  on 
the  students  in  Civil  Engineering.  In  the  former  year  the  system  of  instruction 
^smbraces  orthographic  projections,  isometric  drawing,  shades,  and  shadows,  tinting 
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in  India  ink  and  oQlors,  the  practioe  of  drawing  in  sketches  of  tools,  the  fl«fali^ 
work  of  mechanics,  bridges  and  other  structures.  In  the  last,  or  fourth  year  of 
the  Ooorse  in  Engineering,  the  students  are  taught  perspective.  They  then  oeaae 
to  draw  for  mere  practioe,  and  use  their  graphical  skill  in  machine  construction,  in 
making  drawings  of  works  visited  in  excursions  to  mines,  furnaces,  water,  gaa 
and  railway  structures.  Flans,  profiles,  and  sections  of  railroad  surreys  complete 
the  course. 

Drawing  InstrumenU, — ^The  instruments  used  at  the  College  are  the  Swiss,  which 
are  preferred  for  their  general  excellence  and  moderate  cost.  The  instmmentB, 
with  the  materials  for  geometrical  and  topographical  drawing,  cost  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  dollars.  The  student  is  advised  to  defer  his  purchases  of  drawing  in- 
struments and  material  until  he  comes  to  the  College,  when  he  will  have  the  ad* 
vantage  of  procuring  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Drawing.- 

The  Drawing  Room  is  fitted  up  with  all  necessary  arrangemantB.  A  full  set  of 
goometrical  models  is  provided.  A  large  number  of  photographs,  lithographs  and 
manuscript  drawings— English,  Qerman  and  French— have  been  imported.  They 
illustrate  the  following  subjects:  General  Descriptive  Geometry,  Linear  Perspeo- 
tive.  Shades,  Shadows,  tfnd  BcdSections,  Masonry  and  Stone  Cutting,  Girders  and 
Truaaes  of  Wood  and  Iron ;  Furnaces,  Boilers,  Railroad  Shops,  Depots,  Offices, 
Machines,  and  their  details,  shown  in  the  conventional  colon  used  in  France  and 
Germany. 

A  selecticn  of  portfolios  in  landscape,  figures  and  classic  subjects,  and  casts  from 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  is  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  desir- 
ing to  pursue  a  full  course  in  freehand  drawing." 

The  attention  given  to  drawing  is  shown  by  the  following  schedule 

of  studies  and  weekly  recitations.    The  figures  indicate  the  number 

of  weekly  recitations. 

FirstTerm— 2  Unear  Drawing— Second  Term— 2  Freehand  Drawing:  Third  Claas. 
First  and  Second  Term— 2  Topographical  Drawing.  Course  in  Civil  Engineering, 
FLrst  Term— 5  Bridge  Drawing;  Second  Term— 5  Sketches  of  Tools,  of  the  Com- 
ponent Parts  of  Machines,  and  of  Bridges  and  other  Structures.  In  the  1st  Class. 
First  and  Second  Term— 10  Plans,  Profiles,  and  Sections  of  Bailroad  Surveys — 
Course  in  Mining  Engineering— Second  Class.  First  and  Second  Terms— 2  Sketches 
ol  Tools,  and  Component  Parts  of  Machines. 

The  following  Text  Books  are  used  in  the  1st  Class.  Davidson's 
Linear  Drawing,  White's  Art  Studies.  2nd  Class.  Davidson's  Pro- 
jections and  Model  Drawing.  3d  Clasa  Smith's  Linear  Perspec- 
tive. 4th  Class.  Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.  5th  Class.  Smith's 
and  EnthoflFer's  Topography,  Warren's  Machine  Drawing.  Church's 
Descriptive  Geometry  and  Shades  and  Shadows. 

The  cataloepie  of  1880-81,  gives  a  total  of  182  students  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  following  summary  taken  from  the  annual  catalogue  for  the 
year  1891-93,*  will  serve  to  show  something  of  the  development  of 
the  college  during  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  foregoing 
account  was  abstracted  from  the  catalogue  of  1881-'82. 

The  direction  of  this  development  may  readily  be  inf ered  from 
the  fact  that  the  title  ^'Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute''  has  been 

*  Catalogue  of  the  State  Agricoltaral  and  Mechanical  College,  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  1891-'93.  Auburn,  Alabama.— Montgomery,  Alabama:  Barown 
Printing  Co.,  Printers,  Binders  and  Stationers.    1882.  P]p.  88. 
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added  to  the  former  one  of  the  '^  Agriculttiral  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege.'' The  present  catalogue  is  a  handsome  pamphlet  of  88  pages 
illustrated  with  views  and  plans  of  the  buildings,  the  following  gen- 
eral statement  prefaces  the  account  of  the  several  departments. 

An  agricultural  experiment  station  has  also  been  established  in 
connection  with  this  college  and  a  weather  Bureau  for  Alabama,  by 
which  the  relation  of  this  Educational  Institution  to  the  farming 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  is  still  further  emphasized. 

dnOL  ENGDIEERINO  AND  DBAWINO. 

Prof.  Lane. 

CrVIL  ENGINEEBIKO. 

Tlie  fifpedal  studies  of  this  department  begin  in  the  Junior  cla88»  and  require  a 
good  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Mechanics. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Junior  Class. — Simple,  compound,  reversed  and  parabolic  curves,  turnouts  and 
crossings,  leveling,  gradients,  setting  stope  stakes,  location  and  construction  of 
oonmion  roads  and  railroads. 

Senior  Class. — Classification,  appearances,  defects,  reasoning,  durability  and  pre- 
servation of  timber;  classification  and  description  of  natural  building  stcmes; 
bricks  and  concretes;  cast  and  wrought  iron,  steel  and  other  metals;  limes,  cements, 
mortars  and  their  manufactures;  paints  and  other  preservatives;  classification  of 
strains  and  a  general  mathematical  discussion  of  the  same;  joints  and  fastenings; 
solid  and  open  built  beams;  classification,  construction  and  mechanics  of  masonry; 
foundations  on  land  and  in  water;  bridges  and  roofs  of  different  kinds;  their  con- 
struction and  strains  determined  mathematically  and  graphically;  common  roads, 
their  coverings,  location  and  construction;  location  and  construction  of  railroads; 
navigable,  irrigation,  and  drainage  canals;  river  and  sea-coast  improvements. 
Theory  and  practice  are  combined  in  both  classes. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

Junior  CIa8B.^Henok's  Field  Book  for  Railway  Engineers,  Gillespie's  Roads  and 
Railroads,  Parson's  Track. 
Senior  dass.— Wheeler's  Civil  Engineering.    Von  Ott's  Graphic  Statics. 

DBAwmo. 

AU  the  students  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  are  required  to  take 
Drawing;  but  only  the  students  in  Mechanics  and  Engineering  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes. 

The  Freshman  class  is  taught  linear  and  free-hand  drawing.  The  Sophomore 
class  is  instructed  in  the  principles  of  orthographic  and  isometric  projections,  shade 
and  shadows,  perspective  and  tinting.  In  the  Junior  class  the  instruction  embraces 
a  more  extended  course  in  orthographic  and  isometric  drawing,  perspective, 
shades  and  shadows  and  tinting;  also  sketches  of  tools  and  machines,  plans,  eleva- 
tions and  cross-sections  of  buildings  and  blue  prints.  The  Senior  class  make  topo- 
graphical drawings  and  drawings  of  machines,  roofs,  bridges,  etc.,  to  different 
scales,  and  blue  prints.  Plans,  profiles  and  sections  of  railroad  surveys  complete 
the  instruction  in  this  department. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Freshman  Class.— Hitchener's  Geometrical  Note  Book,  Thome's  Junior  Class  in 
Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Davidson's  Model  Drawing. 

Sophomore  Class.— Projections,  Davidson's  Practical  Perspective,  Keoffel  ^ 
^«lsser's  Alphabet 
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Junior  daas.— Davidaon's  Building  Constatiction,  DaTidson's  Drawing  for 
Mechanics  and  Engineers,  Plates  belonging  to  the  College,  Keuffel  &  EasePs 
Alphabet. 

Senior  Class.— French,  English  and  American  Plates  belonging  to  the  College, 
KenfPel  &  Essex's  Alphabet.*' 

The  Faculty  and  Officers  of  the  College  proper,  number  31,  includ- 
ing 13  ^'Assistant  Instructors."  The  whole  number  of  students  is 
given  as  255,  of  these  30  are  in  the  "  Sub-Freshman"  class  and  11  are 
"Graduates."  193  take  Drawing,  152  Mechanic  Arts,  35  Civil  Engi- 
neering, 13  Electrical  Engineering  and  117  Agriculture.  All  the 
225  students  in  the  College  classes,  take  English.  Wm.  Le  Boy 
Brown,  m.  a.,  ll.  d..  Is  the  President. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University. 

The  Arkansas  Industrial  University  is  situated  at  Fayetteville, 
Washington  Co. ,  Arkansas.  A  largely  attended  preparatory  Depaii^- 
ment  is  connected  with  the  University.  The  pupils  in  this  Depart- 
ment in  1880-'81  numbered  306,  in  the  college  proper  there  were  120. 
Eight  classes  of  Degrees  are  conferred  by  the  University ;  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Agriculture,  Bachelor  of 
Letters,  Civil  or  Mining  Engineer,  etc. 

Map  drawing  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  department  and  Draw- 
ing is  one  of  the  studies  required  of  the  pupils  fitting  to  enter  the 
Scientific,  Engineering,  or  Agricultural  Departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  catalogue  for  the  year  ending  June,  1881,  shows  no  agricul- 
tural, scientific  or  engineering  students  in  the  Senior  class  of  9,  one 
agricultural  and  no  scientific  or  engineering  students  in  the  Junior 
Class  of  23,  one  scientific,  three  engineering  and  no  agricultural  stu- 
dents in  the  Sophomore  class  of  40  and  two  engineering  and  eight 
'EInglish  Course,'  no  scientific  and  no  agricultural  students  in  the 
Freshman  class  of  48.     In  the  Freshman  class  drawing  is  taught  in 

the  'English  Course'  for  the  first  two  terms. 

This  gives  a  total  of  15  students  in  four  college  classes  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  schedule  of  studies,  are  taught  drawing ;  of  these 
there  were  none  in  the  Senior  class,  one,  in  the  Junior,  four,  in  the 
Sophomore,  and  ten  in  the  Freshman  class ;  five  o;ily,  are  pupils  in 
Engineering. — 

In  the  tabulated  courses  of  study  Drawing  is  required  during  the 
first  two  terms  of  Freshman  year,  in  the  five  coui*ses  of  "  Agricul- 
tural," "  Mining  Engineering,"  "Civil  Engineering,"  ** Scientific," 
and  "  English."  The  third  term,  only  pupils  in  Agricultural  and 
Engineering  take  drawing.  The  term  "  Drawing"  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  courses  for  the  three  last  years  of  the  college  course;  but 
is  included  under  "Applied  Mathematics."  The  following  extracts 
are  from  the  announcement  of  the  course  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

For  sfeudentB  wiahing  to  pursue  the  Ekigineering  Course,  a  course  of  special 
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tnuning  in  English,  French,  Qerman,  Elementary  Mal^ematics  and  Drawing  has 
been  provided,  embracing  two  years  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  the  first 
year  in  Ck>llegiate  department. 

The  School  of  Applied  Mathematics  is  designed  as  the  basis  of  the  coarse  in  Civil 
Engineering  and  Mining  Engineering.  The  work  proper  begins  with  the  first  term 
of  the  second  or  Sophomore  year,  and  embraces  a  three  years'  course  in  the  appli- 
cations of  Pore  Mathematics  to  the  solutions  of  such  problems  as  are  constantly 
presented  to  the  practical  engineer. 

ABCHBS,  BRIDGES,  BOOFB. 

The  general  principles  of  the  arch  send  its  modifications  are  given,  together 
with  the  oalculationB  of  its  strength.  The  various  kinds  of  bridges  are  discussed. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  forms  of  truss  used  in  the  construction  of  roofs. 
Students  make  the  working  drawings  for  different  construction,  and  calculate  the 
stability  required  in  the  various  parts. 

ABOHITBOTUBB. 

This  subject  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  different  ancient  orders  and 
their  modifications,  with  a  brief  history  of  the  same.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  modem  styles  of  public  and  private  buildings.  Plans,  elevations  and  per- 
spective drawings  of  various  kinds  of  buildings  are  made  by  students. 

DBAWINQ. 

In  this  course  the  use  of  drafting  instruments  is  taught,  and  the  student  is  gradn- 
ally  led  from  the  representation  of  simple  objects  to  those  more  complex  in  f omn. 
Students  in  the  course  of  dvil  engineering  pursue  this  branch  throughout  the  entire 
three  years;  for  those  in  Mining  Engineering  the  subject  is  not  carried  to  the  same 
extent.  But  in  both  courses  it  is  as  far  as  possible  made  parallel  with  the  above 
mentioned  branches.  Each  student  is  required  to  execute  for  himself  such  draw- 
ings as  serve  to  impress  the  principles  taught  under  the  different  subjects. 

A  conmiodious  drawing  room  has  been  fitted  up  with  the  most  approved  style  of 
furniture.  But  each  student  has  to  provide  himself  with  suitable  drafting  instni- 
ments.    The  cost  of  such  a  set  will  be  about  fifteen  dollars. 

The  catalogue  for  the  year  ending  September  2nd,  1889,*  is  the 
latest  at  hand ;  from  this  it  appears  that  new  buildings  have  been 
added  and  the  facilities  of  the  University  largely  increased. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  "General  Assembly,*'  by  act  ap- 
proved March  30th,  1887,  gave  liberal  appropriations  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Departments  of  the  University, 
and  directed  that  all  State  "beneficiaries"  should  pursue  one  of  these 
courses.  Ample*  provisions  are  made  for  full  courses  in  Manual 
Training,  evidently  a  new  departure.  One  thousand  students,  called 
**  beneficiaries,"  are  entitled  to  be  sent  by  the  counties  to  the  Univer- 
sity; these  are  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  counties.  In  case  a 
county  f sdls  to  send  its  quota,  the  Governor  of  the  State  may  fill 
vacancies. 

^Seyenteenth  Catalogue  of  the  Arlrafnayi  Industrial  Universify,  Eayetteville, 
Washington  Co,  Ark.,  for  the  year  ending  September  2, 1889,  and  announcement 
for  188&-'90.    1889:  Woodruff  Printing  Co. ,  Little  Bock,  Ark. ,  Pp.  117.   Illustrated. 
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The  following  is  the  account  of  the  Buildings,  full  page  views  of 
which  are  given: 

UNIYEBSITY  BinLDIKaS. 

The  main  TJniveiBity  buildiiig  is  a  magnificent  stmctare  of  brick,  three  stories  in 
height,  wi&  a  stone  basement  and  mansard  roof.  It  occupies  three  sides  of  a 
qnadrangle,  and  has  a  frontage  of  214  feet 

In  the  north  wing  are  situated  the  Chapel  on  the  first  fioor,  the  Library  on  the 
second,  and  the  ESngineering  Drawing  Boom  on  the  third ;  in  the  south  wing,  the 
Preparatory  Hall  on  the  first  floor,  the  College  Hall  and  Drafting  Room  on  the 
second,  and  the  Museum  on  the  third. 

The  main  front  of  the  building  is  divided  into  offices,  recitation  rooms,  and  labora- 
torie&  The  offices  of  the  President  and  the  Commandant,  and  the  rooms  of  the 
Preparatory  and  Musical  departments  are  on  the  first  floor,  the  Departments  of 
Mathematics,  Engineering  and  Physics,  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages,  and 
Pedagogics,  have  conyenient  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  while  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Chemistry  and  Biology  and  Geology,  are  accommodated  pn  the 
third  floor.  Above,  on  the  fourth  floor,  are  the  conmiodious  and  weU-f umished 
halls  of  the  literary  societies. 

This  building  covers  an  area  of  36,106  square  feet,  and  contains  seventy  rooms, 
together  with  broad  corridors  and  ample  stairways.  As  a  safeguard  against  fire, 
and  to  insure  uniform  temperature,  the  entire  building  is  heated  throughout  by 


The  new  Dormitory,  in  accordance  with  legislative  enactment,  was  erected  by 
tiie  Board  of  Trustees  in  1887,  and  opened  to  the  use  of  students  in  the  Spring  of 
1888. 

It  is  a  substantial  brick  building  three  stories  high,  containing  over  forty  rooms. 
Jn  finish  and  appearance,  both  externally  and  internally,  it  is  a  model  structure. 
The  rooms  are  large,  airy,  well  ventilated  and*  lighted,  and  open  into  broad  corri- 
dors extending  lengthwise  through  the  building.  The  entrances  are  five  in  num- 
ber, three  in  front,  which  open  upon  a  broad  veranda,  and  two  in  the  rear.  As  to 
location  and  drainage,  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure  good  health  to  its 
occupants.  That  proi)6r  care  may  be  exercised  a  member  of  the  teaching  body 
resides  here  with  his  family,  and  the  University  Faculty  make  a  regular  tour  of 
inspection.  In  this  building  the  electric  light  has  been  substituted  for  kerosene 
lamps,  and  a  source  of  danger  is  thus  eliminated. 

The  building  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  of  brick,  one  story  in 
height.  It  contains  the  office  of  the  Director,  the  apartments  of  the  Chemist,  Hor- 
ticulturist, Veterinarian  and  Entomologist,  together  with  a  commodious  Chemical 
Labotratory ,  Weighing-Boom  and  Store-Booms. 

The  new  Shop  Building  was  erected  in  the  Spring  of  1889.  It  is  of  wood  and 
iron,  170  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  one  story  in  height,  with  ample  light  and  ven- 
ti]att<m.  The  Wood-Boom  is  40  x  60  feet  in  size,  the  Metal-Boom  40  x  40  feet,  the 
Forge-Boom  40  x  25  feet,  and  the  Foundry  40  x  45  feet. 

Connected  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  large  Bam,  Stock-Shed,  Dairy- 
House,  Fruit-House,  and  other  necessary  outbuildings. 

In  the  summary  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  various  courses 
a  total  attendance  of  529  is  recorded.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
are  in  the  Preparatory  Department.  The  "A**  class  numbering  148; 
the  "B"  class  136;  "Irregulars  not  classified/'  13;  "Musical/'  25;  the 
"  sub-Freshman-class  of  1893''  number  118;  giving  a  total  in  the 
Prepcu^tory  Department  of  442. 

In  the  college  proper  there  are  49  "  Freshman-class  of  1892";  20 
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"Sophomores";  9  "Juniors";  7  "Seniors",  "Class  of  1889";  and  3 
Post  Graduate  students.    A  total  of  87  students. 

There  is  here  noticeable  a  steady  diminishing  ratio  of  attendance 
from  the  large  number  in  the  primary  preparatory  class,  to  that  of 
the  two  Post  Graduates. 

The  studies  taken,  show  a  marked  change  from  those  given  in  the 
catalogue  for  1881,  since,  among  the  9  seniors  of  that  year,  there  were 
none  who  took  either  the  courses  in  Agriculture,  Science  or  Civil 
Engineering;  while  there  are,  among  the  7  Seniors  of  the  class  of  1889, 
three  studying  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  two  for 
that  of  Civil  Engineering.  Among  the  9  Juniors,  class  of  1890, 
there  are  two  studying  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  four 
for  that  of  Civil  Ebigineering. 

Of  the  20  Sophomores,  class  of  1891,  two  take  the  course  in  science 
and  six  in  civil  engineering.  Of  the  49  Freshmen,  nine  take  the 
course  in  science,  nine  in  civil  engineering,  three  in  mechanical 
engineering,  and  two  in  scientific  agricidture.  The  remaining  stu- 
dents are  scattered  among  the  courses  for  the  eight  different  degrees 
offered  by  the  college. 

In  all  the  "  courses"  the  afternoons  are  given  to  "  practical  exer- 
cises," and  among  these,  "  Drawing"  and  "  Military  Drilling,"  are 
features  of  every  course. 

The  following  is  the  announcement  of  the  Department  whose 
studies  include  of  necessity  Drawing  and  Mcuiual  Training. 

0 

"Depabtment  of 
Mbchanio  Arts  and  ENoiNBEBiNa. 

J.  M.  Whitham,  Professor. 

W.  E.  Anderson,  Adjunct  Professor. 

G.  P.  Eustace,  Instructor  in  Metal  Work. 

A.  C.  Hoag,  Instructor  in  Wood  Work. 

B.  F.  Beardsley,  Instructor  in  Forge  Foundry. 
A.  G.  Taff ,  Instructor  in  Field  Engineering. 
Courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in 

1.  Manual  Training. 

2.  Mechanical  E2ngineering. 
8.  Civil  Engineering. 

1.  COUBSE  m  MANUAL  TRAININO. 

The  course  in  Manual  Training,  covering  four  years,  is  intended  to  prepare  young 
men  to  obtain  employment  in  the  machine  shop,  forge  and  foundry,  and  at  the 
wood-worker's  bench.  It  replaces  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  the  youth  instruction  in  English,  mathematics,  science,  drawing,  the 
principles  of  mechanism  and  steam  engineering.  The  recent  growth  of  Manual 
Training  Schools,  not  only  here,  but  in  Europe,  is  phenomenaL  The  apprentice- 
ship system  is  now  practically  obsolete  ;  hence  the  need  of  Manual  Training  Schools. 
The  only  opportunity  offered  to  the  youth  of  the  State  to  obtain  this  instruction  is 
given  here. 

Theoretical  instruction  given  in  the  morning  is  indicated  on  page  86.  That  of 
the  afternoon  consists  of  practice  for  five  hours  a  week  in  drawing,  and  ten  hours 
in  the  training  shops. 
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OOUBSE. 


Enc^iali  Histocy.etc. 


Pore  Miitihiflinntfcii . . . . 
Applied  MatlMimttticB. 

Sbop  Woiic 

Free-Hand  Drawing. . 
Meduuical  Drawing . . 
Labormtovy  Work . . . . 


Total  Theocetdoal  Work 
Total  FtaotScal  WoKk. . . 
Total  Wdk.....' 


180 


aoo 

196 


1106 


Sub- 
IV6dinuuL 


817 
148 
180 


196 


tm 


1106 


180 
180 
180 
180 


196 


685 

1106 


Sopbo- 


196* 


1106 


n 


680 

8«* 

16161 


481 


400 


The  sutjfeets  taught  in  (he  Training  Shops  are—l,  carpentry  and  joinery ;  8,  wood 
taming ;  8,  cabinet  making  and  practical  carpentry ;  4,  pattern  making ;  6,  foondzy 
work ;  6,  forging ;  7,  metal  fitting ;  8,  machine  tool  work ;  9,  care  of  sfceam  ma- 
chinery. The  distribution  of  these  subjects  throughout  the  four  yean  is  shown  in 
the  following : 

SCHEME  SHOWIKa  OOUBSE  OF  STBTEMATIO  INBTBUOTION  IN  WORK-SHOPS. 


g 


B 


FInttainn. 


Princfplflsof 


Oarfwntiy 
and  J< 


bineiy. 


Wood  Tnrafng,  i 
PrfnciplfiBof 

and  J( 


FrindpleB  of  Oamntry 

and  Jomerj,  i  term. 
Wood  Taming. 


Forging. 


Foundry  Work. 


Foundry  Work. 


Second  term. 


Wood 


Turning,  i1 
oalCabmetand 

Carpentiy  Work. 


Ftindidfia  of  Oarpentry 

and  Jomery,  ^  term. 
Fraotical  Cabinet  and 

Carpentry  Work. 


Prindpleaof 

and  J< 
Flractical  Cabinet 


itry 
;  iterm. 


Carpentry  Wort. 


Fuuudxy 


iterm. 
Woik,i 


Foimdry  Work,  i  term. 
Forging,  i  term. 


Fialitem  Making. 


Third  term. 


Cabinet  and 
Carpentry  Work. 


Cabinet  and 
Carpentiy  Work. 


Cabinet  and 
Carpentry  Wort. 


Foondiy  Work. 


Forging. 


Metal  Ftttbig. 


I 


it 

2f 


Metal  Fitting. 


Foondry  Work. 


FnttemMaUog. 


Fnttem  Making. 


Metal  Fitting. 


Foundry  Work. 


Machine  Tool  Work— engine 
lathe,  planers,  drilling  ma* 
chine,  milling  machine,  etc. 


Machine  Tool  Work— engine 
lathe,  planers,  drilling  ma- 
chine,  milling  machine,  etc 


Machine  Tool  Work— en- 
gine lathe,  idanera, 
^pHiHng  machine,  mill- 
ing machine,  eta 


^Qne  atndent  trom.  ttda  daos  la  with  engine  and  boiler. 

Jimkr  and  senkNT  fltodenti  have  an  advanced  oourae  in  the  Taitooi  diopiL 
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BQX71PMENTB  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAININa  SHOPS. 

The  Training  Shops  are  located  In  a  new  building,  and  are  oonveniently  ar- 
ranged and  weU  equipped.  There  are  four  principal  shope,  viz :  The  Wood-work- 
ing, Foundry  and  Molding,  the  Forging  and  the  Machine  Shops ;  also,  there  are 
other  rooms  auxiliary  to  these,  as  the  Engine  and  Boiler-Rooms,  the  Tool-Room, 
Cloaking  Room,  Finishing  Room,  and  Supply  Rooms.  In  equipping  these  shops, 
those  institutions  of  a  similar  nature  were  studied,  compared  and  improved  upon 
as  much  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

The  Wood-Working  Shop  is  equipped  with  eighteen  well  appointed  work 
benches  with  tools,  seven  turning  lathes,  one  double  circular  saw,  one  scroll  saw, 
one  band  saw,  one  reversible  shaping  machine,  one  planing  machine,  and  one  steam 
glue  heater. 

The  EquipmenU  of  the  Forging  Shop  at  present  consist  of  nine  forges  of  the  most 
improved  design,  nine  anvils,  and  nine  set  of  tools,  consisting  of  hand-hammer, 
tongs,  calipers,  steel  rule,  steel  square,  hot  and  cold  cutters,  fi}e,  flatter,  fullers, 
swages,  punches,  heading  tools,  etc.  The  forges  are  supplied  with  power  blast,  a 
No.  6  Buffalo  blower  serving  for  this  purpose.  This  shop  has,  also,  a  double  em- 
ery grinder. 

The  Moulding-Boom  and  Foundry  are  equipped  with  a  CoUan  cupola  which  will 
melt  from  200  pounds  to  one  ton  of  iron  at  once,  one  brass  furnace,  nine  sand 
troughs  and  moulders'  benches  combined,  nine  sets  of  moulders'  tools,  consisting 
of  heart  and  square  trowel,  slickers,  rammers,  riddle,  flask,  swab,  water  pot,  shovel, 
lifters,  drawer,  spikes,  etc. ,  six  ladles  from  100  to  6  pounds  capacity,  an  assortment 
of  flasks,  and  other  necessaries  for  a  complete  foundry. 

The  EquipmenU  of  the  Machine  Shop  are  thirteen  work  benches  with  vises,  sets 
of  tools  and  closets,  one  twelve-inch  engine  lathe,  three  fourteen-inch  engine  lathes, 
one  nineteen-inch  lathe,  one  speed  lathe,  one  planer,  24x34x72  inches,  one  planer 
10  X 10  X  24  inches,  one  Universal  milling  machine  (B.  &  S.),  one  double-wheel  emery 
grinding  machine,  (me  drill  press,  one  grinding  stone,  and  chucks  and  other  ap- 
pliances for  use  on  the  lathes,  planer,  etc.  Each  machine  has  its  distinct  set  of 
tools.  This  shop  is  well  equipped  with  hammers,  steel  rules,  steel  squares,  spring 
dividers,  chisels,  twist  drills,  taps,  tap  wrenches,  die  stocks,  reamers,  pipe  dies, 
files  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  wrenches,  arbors,  lathe-dogs,  squares,  scales,  cali- 
pers, (inside  and  outside),  machine  and  hand-cutting  tools,  a  surface  gauge,  a  Victor 
micrometer  caliper,  a  protractor,  and  many  other  tools.  The  machinery  is  driven 
by  a  25  horse-power  Westinghouse  engine. 

CAPAOITY  OF  THE  SHOPS. 

Fifiy  students  can  be  acoonmiodated  in  the  shops  at  one  time,  divided  among 
the  rooms  as  follows : 

Wood-working  Room 24 

Metal-working  Room 18 

Forging-Room 9 

Foundry 9 

Tool-Room 1 

Engine  and  Boiler-Room 1 

2^  Bot{er-i2ooiii  contains  two  horizontal  fire  tubular  boilers  set  in  brickwork, 
aggregating  65  horse-power.  These  are  used  for  heating  the  main  building  and 
running  the  shops.  This  room  also  contains  a  pressure-reducing  valve,  an  auto- 
matic heater-trap  and  governor,  Blake  pump,  gauges  and  other  necessary  appli- 
ances. 
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n.— €OT7BSB  IN  MBOHANIOAL  KNOINBEBINO. 

Mechanical  Engineering  may  be  defined  as  being  the  application  of  mathematicB 
to  Science,  with  particular  reference  to  the  design  and  fabrication  of  all  forms  of 
machinery.  Since  engineering  is  the  combined  science  and  art  of  ntih'zing  the 
forces  and  materials  of  nature,  and  since  this  utilization  is  accomplished  in  nearly 
all  cases  by  machines,  or  by  processes  working  through  machines,  it  is  evident  that 
mechanical  engineering  is  the  basis  of  aU  art  and  industry. 

The  course  of  study  is  published  on  page  87.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  a  me- 
chanical engineer  should  be  a  mathematician,  a  scientist,  a  draughtsman  and  a 
mechanic.  The  course  extends  over  six  years,  and  consists  of  8,120  hours  de- 
voted to  theoretical,  and  8,510  Jumrs  to  practical  instruction.  The  distribution  of 
time  among  the  several  branches,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  is  shown  in  the 
following: 

TABLE  SHOWING  DIBTBIBUTION  OF  TIlfB  IN  HOUBS  IN  THE  MEOHANIOAL  ENQINEEB 

INQ  COURSE. 


Subjects. 


EngliHh  HJatoiy,  etc. 

Pure  MathemAtics. . . 
Engineexing  Studies. 

Shop  Work 

Drawing 

Sufveyingt  Practtoe . 
Laboratory  Work  . . . 


TheoTBtical  Work 
Practical  Work... 
Total  Woik 


CSass. 


A. 


890 

iao 


»0 
196 


600 

686 

1106 


Sub- 
Fresh- 
man. 


9f7 
148 
180 

»6' 
106 


686 
1106 


Fk«sh- 
man. 


180 
180 
180 
180 
800 
106 


680 

666 

1106 


Sopho- 
more. 


1^ 
180 
180 
8081 
106 
861 


680 

666 

1106 


Junior. 


180 
180 


4^ 


_444J 

680 

666 

1106 


Senior. 


8H 


488» 

890 

106 


690 

686 

1106 


» 


8681 
688 

660 

968» 

19061 

1073^ 

4441 


8190 

"eno 


In  addition  to  the  aboye,  students  may  take  French  and  Qerman  as  electiye 
stadies. 

The  conrses  in  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering  differ  only  in  the  work  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  Even  during  these  years  many  subjects  are  included  in 
both. 

m.— OOUBSE  IN  dVIL  ENQINEERINa. 


Giyil  E2ngineermg,  as  here  understood,  embraces  the  location  and  construction  of 
railroads,  canals,  waterworks,  sewerage  systems,  foundations  on  land  and  in 
water,  tunnels  and  superstructures;  the  surveys,  improvements  and  defenses  of 
ooeatB,  harbors,  rivers  and  lakes;  the  application  of  mechanics,  descriptive  geome- 
try and  graphics  to  the  design  and  construction  of  arch  bridges,  roof^,  trusses  and 
suspension  bridges;  the  design  and  fabrication  of  wind,  hydraulic  and  electric 
motors,  and  air  and  heat  engines;  irrigation  and  drainage  of  lands;  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  forms  of  spedflcations  and  contracts. 

The  course  of  study,  published  on  pa^e  89,  is  believed  to  compare  favorably  with 
that  in  many  of  the  older  institutions  of  technology.  It  is  decidedly  a  practical 
oooxae,  and  the  graduate  is  weU  equipped  for  the  duties  of  an  engineer.    He  is, 
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also,  an  ezceUent  dianghtsiiiaii  and  mechanic.    The  time  in  hofwrs  devoted  to 
heoretioal  and  practical  instmotion  is  shown  in  the  following: 

TABLE  SHOWINQ  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TDCB  IN  HOURS  DEVOTED  TO  STUDIES  IN  THE 

OIVIL  ENGINEERING  OOURSB. 


* 

CSaa. 

\ 

Sul)ject8. 

A 

Sub- 
Fresh- 
man. 

Freah 
man. 

Sopho- 
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In  addition  to  «ne  above,  students  may  take  French  and  German  as  elective 
studies. 

While  these  pages  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  the  catalogue  for 
the  year  ending  December  3rd,  1891,  is  received.  This  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  progress  noted  in  the  catalogue  of  1889  continues. 

The  statement  is  made  that  ^Hhe  University  is  at  the  head  of  the 
public  educational  system  of  the  State  of  Arkansas."  The  constant 
eflFort  is  asserted  to  be  to  bring  it  in  closer  relations  with  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  to  give  '^  to  all  youth  of  either  sex,  ample  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  liberal  education  in  literature,  science  and  the  indus- 
trial arts,  and  for  the  professional  studies."  Tuition  is  free  except 
in  the  medical  college. 

The  organization  of  the  University  is  given  in  detail.  It  consists 
of  the  six  "schools"  at  Fayette ville ;  these  include  Agriculture; 
Mechanics  Arts  and  Engineering ;  Science ;  Liberal  Arts ;  The  Nor- 
mal School ;  The  University  High  School.  There  are  sixteen  sepa- 
rate "courses,"  which  come  under  one  or  another  of  these  schools. 
The  "elective"  system  prevails  with  some  restrictions. 

The  School  of  Medicine  is  situated  at  Little  Rock.  The  Branch 
Normal  College,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  colored  public 
schools,  is  at  Pine  Bluff.  There  are  three  "  courses  "  at  this  school ; 
viz :  Normal ;  Classical  and  Mechanical. 

As  already  shown  much  attention  is  given  to  Manual  Training  at 
Fayetteville.  This  is  alike  in  all  courses  for  three  years ;  in  the 
fourth  year,  the  instruction  is  specialized ;  as  the  pupils  elect  either 
to  fit  for  some  Mechanical  trade ;  to  become  practical  operators  of 
steam  engines,  or  electrical  plants ;  or  wish  to  become  Instructors  of 
Manual  Traioiiig. 
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The  total  attendance  at  Fayetteville  is  573 ;  of  these  155  are  women. 
The  stndents  in  the  College  proper  number  115. — Of  these  5  are  Post 
Qraduate ;  10^  Seniors ;  12,  Juniors ;  28,  Sophomores  and  60  Fresh- 
men. There  are  also  a  number  of  students  in  music,  elocution,  law, 
etc.  The  Preparatory  Department  numbers  425.  There  are  113  stu- 
dents of  Medicine  at  Little  Rock. 

There  are  215  pupils  at  the  Branch  Normal  College  at  Pine  Bluff. 

Total  number  of  students  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity 901. 

The  list  of  "  Officers  of  Instruction  and  Government,"  Professors, 
Assistant  Professors,  Instructors,  Librarians,  etc.,  at  Fayetteville 
numbers  36.  Edward  Hunter  Murfee,  A.  H.,  ll.  D.,  President  and 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 

University  of  California. 

The  University  of  California  situated  at  Berkeley,  California,  in- 
cludes under  its  ^^  Colleges  of  Letters  and  Science "  eight  regular 
courses  of  four  years  each,  leading  to  a  degree. 

The  Cfoursea  in  Science:  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Mining,  Engineering,  and 
Chemistry  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  are  founded  for  training 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselveB  for  the  industrial  prof eesiona  Each  college 
gives  to  the  student  a  good  English  education,  such  instruction  in  either  French  or 
(German  as  will  insure  a  reading  power  of  one  of  the  modem  languages,  and  an 
introduction  to  the  principles  of  modem  science,  together  with  special  instruction 
preparatory  to  a  fuller  course  of  professional  study  in  the  particular  department 
he  may  choose.  Neither  Latin  or  Qreek  is  required  for  these  courses,  but  a  pre- 
paratory course  in  Latin  is  recommended.    *    *    * 

The  Ccune  in  Mechanics  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  become  mechani- 
cal engineers  or  machinists  (so  far  as  they  are  constructors  of  machinery),  or  to 
devote  their  energies  to  such  technical  and  industrial  pursuits  as  involve  a  knowl- 
edge of  machinery. 

The  Course  in  Mining  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  become  mining  or 
metallurgical  engineers,  or  to  engage  in  one  of  the  many  pursuits  connected  with 
the  mining  industries,  such  as  the  surveying  and  mapping  of  mines,  the  assaying 
and  working  of  ores,  the  designing  and  use  of  mining  machinery,  or  the  exploita- 
tion of  mines. 

The  Course  in  Bhigineering  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  adopt  civil  en- 
gineering as  a  profession,  and  to  engage  in  such  work  as  the  survey  of  lands,  level- 
ing, topographical  engineering,  triangular  or  geodetic  surveying,  the  location  and 
coiitfiruclion  of  roads,  raflways,  and  canals,  the  desig^ning  and  oonstraction  of 
bridges  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  the  building  of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  systems  of 
water  supply,  drainage,  and  sewerage,  and  the  improvement  of  rivers,  harbars, 
and  sea  ooasts. 

In  examination  for  entrance  to  the  Literary  Oonrse  ''Free  hand 
drawing,"  is  among  the  six  studies,  proficiency  in  any  two  of  which, 
in  addition  to  eight  prescribed  studies,  is  requisite  for  admission. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  Register  that  drawing  is  among  the  re- 
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quired  studies  in  the  Literary  or  other  courses  except  those  of  Me- 
chanics and  Engineering  already  named. 

In  the  College  of  MeohanioB, 

Department  of  Drawing. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  a  direct  application  of  the  ooaTse  especially 
in  Qraphostatics  as  applied  to  the  analysis  of  stresses  in  roof  and  bridge  structures, 
and  in  the  designing  of  simple  machines,  water-wheels,  etc. 

In  the  College  of  Mining, 

MechanuxU  Drawing  and  Construction,— Thoee  are  made,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
application  of  the  course  in  Mechanics  to  Mining  Engineering.  Instruction  is 
given  in  Designing  Machinery  and  Fixed  Structures  for  mining  and  metalluxgical 
work. 

In  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering: 

Object  of  the  CoUege.— The  object  of  this  College  is  to  give  thorough  instruction 
in  those  studies  which  pertain  to  the  profession  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  To  a  very 
considerable  extent,  these  studies  are  likewise  preliminary  to  the  profession  of  an 
Architect.  They  are  also  serviceable  to  all  who  wish  proficiency  in  the  applica- 
tion of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Special  Instruction  in  Engineering  begins  with  the  Survesring  Course  in  the  Ju- 
nior year,  and  includes  Land  Surveying,  Leveling,  Topographical  Surveying, 
Use  of  the  Plane  Table,  Road  and  Railroad  Surveying  and  Construction,  and  com- 
putations of  earth- work  required  by  excavations,  tunnels,  and  embankments.  A 
large  amount  of  time  is  allotted  to  practice  in  the  field,  and  to  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  compass,  level,  field  transit,  plane  table,  etc.,  and  to  the  work- 
ing up  and  plotting  of  field  notes.  Topographical  drawing  and  mapmaking  are 
taught  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  course.  During  the  present  year  an  ac- 
curate topographical  survey  has  been  made,  by  the  class,  of  the  ground  innnedi- 
ately  surrounding  the  University  buildings.  This  will  be  mapped  by  tfaem,  and 
the  work  continued  by  successive  classes  till  the  entire  tract  shall  have  been  accu- 
rately plotted.    »    •    ♦ 

Journeys  over  the  adjacent  roads  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  itin- 
erariesi  and  of  measuring  and  estimating  distances  by  the  eye  alone,  or  by  ordinary 
available  means.  Sketches  will  be  made  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  direc- 
tions of  hill  ranges,  streams,  etc.,  will  be  taken  as  the  bases  of  reconnoissance 
maps.    •    »    *. 

Problems  relating  to  the  more  difficult  constructions  of  masonry,  such  as  groined, 
cloistered,  askew  and  rampant  arches,  domes,  and  walls  bounded  by  warped  sur- 
faces, etc.,  are  solved  in  the  engineering  drafting  room. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  framing,  bridge  and  truss  building,  and  of  the 
construction  of  estimates  and  working  plans,  are  investigated;  and  tiie  solution  of 
a  problem  in  engineering,  selected  or  approved  by  the  Professor  of  Engineering, 
terminates  the  under  graduate  course,  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scienoe 
(B.  S. 

A  practical  bearing  is  given  to  the  instruction  of  this  year  by  the  solution  of  in- 
teresting problems  connected  with  the  subjects  taught;  and  by  visits  to  important 
accessible  structures,  completed  or  in  process  of  construction. 

A  post-graduate  course  of  three  years*  length  embracing  the  higher  subjeots  of 
engineering  study,  leads  to  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineering  (0.  E.) 

In  the  Schedule  of  Studies  of  Freshman  year,  drawing  does  not 
appear^  the  time  being  given  to  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  In 
Sophomore  year  S  hours  a  week  are  given  to 
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Indoatrial  Drawing  and  DescriptiTe  Gfeometiy  (8)  —  Practice  in  the  use  of  in- 
struments by  means  of  construction  of  simple  patterns  and  linear  designs.  De- 
scriptiTe Geometry,  and  applications  in  constructicm  of  shades  and  shadows,  per- 
apectiTe,  etc 

In  Junior  year,  students  in  the  College  of  Mechanics,  Mining  and 
Engineers  take  6  hours  a  week  in — 

Industrial  Drawing  (6)-— Topographical,  railroad,  and  mine  mapping ;  working 
drawings  of  simple  machine  parts;  applications  of  graphostatics. 

The  students  in  Mechanics  also  take  5  hours  a  week  in — 

Graphostatics  (6) — Applications  in  the  determination  of  center  of  gravity,  mo- 
ments of  inertia,  and  stresses  on  structures ;  lectures  and  drawing-room  work. 

In  Senior  year,  Students  in  Colleges  of  Mechanics  and  of  Mining 
take  6  hours  a  week  for  first  half  year  and  students  in  College  of 
Engineering  9  hours  a  week  for  the  whole  year  in 

IndustrifU  Drawing. — ^Applications  in  strength  of  materials  and  Hydraulics, 
including  designing  of  roofs,  bridges,  derricks,  etc.,  water  wheels,  pumps,  etc.,  and 
numerous  important  machine  parts. 

Also  students  in- Mechanics  take  5  hours  a  week  through  the 
week  in  ^^  Kinematics  and  applications  in  the  construction  of 
machines  (5) — Lectures,  and  drawing-room  work." 

The  catalogue  of  1881- SST,  shows  in  the  several  courses  a  total  at- 
tendance of  224  students,  among  these  are  included  38  partial  course 
students. 

From  the  latest  Register  of  the  University*  at  hand,  the  follow- 
ing Abstracts,  which  show  something  of  the  scope  of  the  under- 
graduate courses,  are  taken.  These  include  also  the  statistics  of  the 
teachers  and  students  connected  with  the  University  in  all  its  de- 
partments, and  evidence  its  growth  during  the  last  decade. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
OBADUATE  OOUBSBS. 

To  gradoateB  of  the  University  of  Calif  omia,  or  of  other  institationa  of  eqnal 
grade,  who  may  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work,  general  or  special,  every  facility 
k  extended  that  the  libraries,  laboratories,  and  collections  of  the  University  afford. 
So  far  as  possible,  courses  of  study  will  be  framed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such 
stadents.  These  courses,  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  authority,  may  be  so 
chosen  by  the  student  as  to  lead  to  a  Master's  degree,  to  a  Doctor's  degree,  or  to  a 
prof esBioiial  degree  in  some  department  of  engineering. 

'Register  of  the  University  of  Califomia  :  1.  College  of  Letters :— (a)  Classical 
Coarse,  (b)  Literary  Course,  (c)  Course  in  Letters  and  Political  Science.  2.— Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  3.— College  of  Mechanics.  4.— College  of  Mining.  5.— Col- 
lege of  Civil  Ehigineering.  6.— College  of  Chemistry.  7.— lick  Astronomical  Depart- 
ment 8.— Coll^je  of  Law.  9.— Medical  Department.  10.— College  of  Dentistry. 
11.— Coll^ie  of  Pharmacy.  1890-'91.  Berkeley.  Published  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University.    1891.    Pp.  169. 
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UNDERORADUATB  COURSES. 

Eight  Regular  CourBes  of  study  are  at  present  established,  leading  directly  under 
conditions  hereinafter  stated,  to  corresponding  degrees,  namely : 
In  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Letters, — 

L  The  Claasiocd  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. ; 
n.  Ihe  UUerary  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  L. ; 
m.  The  Course  in  Letters  and  Political  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Fb.  B. 
In  charge,  severally,  of  the  respective  Faculties  of  the  five  Colleges  of  Science,— 
IV.  The  Course  in  Agriculture ; 
Y.  The  Course  in  Mechanics ; 
YI.  The  Course  in  Mining ; 
Vn.  The  Course  in  Civil  Engineering ; 
Ym.  The  Course  in  Chemistry ;  each  of  which  leads  regularly  to  the  degree  of 

B.  S. 
To  each  of  these  Regular  Courses  there  pertains  an  established  curriculum  of 
studies,  prescribed  and  elective,  arranged  in  the  order  of  four  successive  years,  as 
exhibited  on  subsequent  pages  of  this  Register. 

There  are  permitted,  in  addition.  Courses  at  Large  and  Partial  Courses,  not  lead- 
ing directiy  to  any  degree,  but  through  each  of  which  some  one  of  the  above-named 
degrees  is  possibly  attainable." 

The  following  shows  how  the  prescribed  course  of  drawing  enters 
into  the  seyeral  college  courses. 

DRAWING. 

I.  Elements  of  Indubtbial  Drawino. — (Geometrical  drawing,  brush-work,  let- 
tering.   Three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term.    Mr.  Randall. 

Prescribed,  Freshman  year,  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 

n.  Instrumental  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry.— Drawing  of  sim- 
ple patterns,  descriptive  geometry,  perspective,  isometric  projection,  shade  and 
shadows,  etc.    Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.    Mr.  Kower. 

Prescribed,  Sophomore  year,  in  the  CoUege  of  Mechanics,  Mining,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Agriculture,  elective  in  the  College  of  Chemistry, 

m.  Topographic  Drawing  and  Modeling.— Three  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year.    Mr.  Randall. 

Prescribed,  Junior  year,  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 

rv.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Drawing  of  simple  machine  parts.  Six  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.    Mr.  Kower. 

Prescribed,  Junior  year,  in  the  CoUege  of  Mechanics,  and,  in  part,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Mining. 

V.  Graphostatics. — Graphical  analysis  of  stresses  in  engineering  structures. 
Two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term.    Mr.  Kower. 

Prescribed,  Junior  year,  in  the  College  of  Mechanics,  Mining  and  avU  Engi- 
neering. 

VI.  Ck)NSTRUcnoN. — ^This  Course  includes  the  designing  of  engineering  struc- 
tures and  machines.    Six  or  nine  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.    Mr.  Kower. 

Prescribed,  Senior  year,  in  the  College  of  CivU  Engineering,  nine  hours  a  week ; 
in  the  College  of  Mechanics,  six  hours  a  week;  in  the  College  of  Mining,  six  hours  a 
week  during  the  first  term.  Elective,  alternatively  with  Physical  Laboratory,  Course 
IX.,  or  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  Course  TV.,  in  the  CoUege  of  Mining,  during 
the  secomd  term  of  the  Senior  year." 

The  library  of  oyer  forty  thousand  volumes  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. The  beginning  of  an  Art  Museum  has  been  made,  by  gifts  of 
a  number  of  examples  of  Modem  Art  and  of  Olassio  Arohaeologjr. 
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ABT  go: 

FiNB  ABTEL—The  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  in  the  Bacon  Alt  sad  Utamy  fiuilding, 
contains  ten  paintings  and  three  pieces  of  statuary,  presented  bylEtazylPL  BMn; 
fifty-five  paintings,  presented  by  the  late  F.  L.  A.  Pioche;  two  hmihoapw  l^ 
Klombek  and  Verboeckhoven,  and  five  bronzes  presented  by  Charles  Mayne;  Ito 
celebrated  painting  of  Washington  at  Monmouth,  by  Leutze,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Mark  Hopkins;  and  about  fourteen  hundred  photographs  of  statuary,  the  gift  of 
John  S.  mtteU. 

Descriptive  catalogues  of  these  collections  (Library  Bulletins  Nos.  4  and  6)  have 
been  published. 

Classical  Archaeology,— The  University  has  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  in- 
cluding over  four  hundred  ancient  coins,  mostly  Roman;  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  medals;  and  a  like  number  of  modem  coins.  There  aze  also  sets  of  wall 
maps  of  ancient  countries,  the  gift  of  Charles  Webb  Howard,  and  many  photo- 
graphs and  other  pictures  of  ancient  life,  customs  and  architecture. 

Various  collectioiis  illustrating  the  sciences  are  contained  in  the 
Museums. 

There  are  ten  "Laboratories,"  of  these  the  Mechanical  Laboratory 
famishes  facilities  for  Industrial  and  Technical  Training. 

The  MBCHAiacAL  Laboratory  is  designed  to  offer  facilities  for  tests  and  experi- 
mental inquiry,  and  comprises: 

L  A  Machine  Shop,  containing  at  present  an  engine  lathe,  built  by  Becker  &  Co. ; 
a  Prentice  engine  lathe,  adapted  for  light  machine  work;  a  Stewart's  brass-turning 
lathe;  a  planing  machine,  built  by  the  San  Francisco  Tool  Company;  a  Hendy  shap- 
ing machine;  an  upright  drill;  a  Brown  &  Sharpe  universal  milling  machine;  a 
power  grindstone;  an  emery  grinder  and  buff-wheel,  etc. ;  a  large  supply  of  lathe 
tools,  chucks,  reamers,  broaches,  chasers,  drills,  instruments  for  precise  measure- 
ment, dies,  taps,  etc. ;  and  a  complete  stock  of  supplies  necessary  for  making  experi- 
mental apparatus. 

n.  Carpentry  and  Pattern  Shop, — ^This  room  contains  a  band  saw;  a  saw  table, 
with  drcnlar  saw  for  metal  and  wood;  a  wood  lathe;  a  carpenter's  bench,  with  an 
excellent  assortment  of  carpentry  tools;  a  planing  and  jointing  machine,  built  by 
H.  P.  Gr^ory  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  and  a  Frank's  surfacing  machine. 

HL  Shop  for  Fine  Work, — This  contains  an  improved  Swiss  gear-cutter,  with 
complete  set  of  cutters  for  cutting  gears  from  the  smallest  pinion  to  a  wheel  of  three 
inches  diameter;  watchmaker's  lathes;  a  set  of  staking  tools,  a  polishing  hat  of 
dep&jDg  tools,  a  small  emery  grinder;  and  a  complete  watchmaker's  outfit. 

IV.  Steam  Fitting  Apparatus. — ^A  complete  set  of  steam-fitters  tools,  giving  the 
student  sufficient  opportunity  for  practice  in  cutting  and  threading  pipes,  and 
T¥M|lrfTig  joints  and  connections. 

V.  Foundry  and  Bla4:iksmith  S?U)p,  ^ThiB  conixaia  two  CT^^  a  com- 
plete set  of  molder's  tools  for  casting  brass,  etc.;  a  portable  forge,  built  by  Qeo. 
Cotnming  &  Sons,  San  Francisco;  a  50-pound  drop  steam-hammer;  an  anvil,  with 
set  of  blacksmithing  tools;  a  small  upright  drill;  an  improved  hydraulic  blast,  with 
soldering  irons  and  burners,  built  in  the  shop;  a  pair  of  large  shears,  etc. 

VL  Engine  Boom, — ^A  four  horse-power  Otta  gas  engine,  a  fifteen  horse-power 
Ofamen's  automatic  cutoff  steam-engine,  and  a  fifteen  horse-i)ower  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boiler. 

Vn.  Eapervmental  Laboratory.— ThjiB  building,  recently  completed,  contains  five 
looms,  l^e  main  room  is  80x4^  feet,  and  is  devoted  exclusively  to  experimental 
poiposea  It  is  provided  with  a  nine  horse-power  Paragon  engine,  for  exclusive 
laboBrafeory  VMi  a  Biohle  vertical  testing  maohinft  of  50,000  pounds  oapad^i  and  a 
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Richie  wire-testing  machine  of  4,000  pounds  capacity,  both  for  tensile,  compressive 
and  transverse  strains;  a  new  dynamometer,  for  small  power;  two  new  registering 
instruments  for  speed;  an  apparatus  for  determining  efficiency  of  jet  wheels  and 
partial  turbines;  an  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  resistance  in  water  to 
rotating  discs  and  cylinders,  etc.  These  instruments  were,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
signed and  made  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  University,  and  are  intended  to  form 
a  complete  collection  for  the  course  in  experimental  mechanics. 

Tests  of  the  strength  of  materials,  tensile  or  compressive,  on  metals,  wood  or 
stone,  will  be  made,  free  of  charge,  for  any  one  who  desires  such  tests.  Printed 
circulars  describing  the  proper  form  and  conditions  under  which  the  materials  to 
be  tested  should  be  sent,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  professor  in  charge. 


LABORATOKT  PRACTICE. 

The  Mechanical  Laboratory  is  designed  to  offer  facilities  for  tests  and  experi- 
mental inquiry,  such  as  (1)  submitting  to  actual  test,  and  verifying  directly,  prin- 
ciples developed  in  the  lecture-room ;  (2)  building  and  testing  machines  designed 
by  the  students ;  (8)  investigating  such  subjects  and  engineering  problems  as  are 
not  only  calculated  to  impart  training  in  methods  of  investigation,  but  the  results 
of  which  may  prove  of  value  to  the  engineering  public  at  large ;  (4)  ascertaining 
the  character  and  proper  treatment  of  materials,  and  acquiring  familiarity  with 
the  appliances  and  processes  necessary  to  the  construction  of  designs. 

If  the  student  desires  to  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  opportunity  is  offered  to 
him  for  practice,  under  the  instruction  of  an  able  mechanician,  (1)  in  the  working 
of  metal  and  the  use  of  tools,  to  give  him  an  insight  into  the  most  practical  meth- 
ods of  manipulating  given  machines ;  (2)  in  wood  turning,  planing  and  carpenter 
work ;  (8)  in  molding  and  pattern  making ;  (4)  in  steamfitting,  such  as  cutting  and 
threading  pipes,  etc. ;  (5)  in  forging  and  tempering  tools. 

After  he  has  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  working  of  wood  and 
metals,  and  is  able  to  recognize  the  difference  in  machines,  tools  and  methods  of 
founding  and  blacksmithing,  he  is  shown  through  manufacturing  establishments, 
BO  selected  as  to  enable  him  to  see  on  a  large  scale  those  operations  and  methods 
with  which  he  has  become  familiar  only  on  a  small  one." 

A  total  of  763  students  are  recorded  as  in  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity, during  the  academic  year,  1890-'91 ;  of  these,  450  are  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Colleges  of  Science.  The  remainder 
are  in  the  Professional  and  Post  graduate  Departments. 

Eleven  students  are  in  the  College  of  Agriculture ;  35  in  the  col- 
lege of  Mechanics ;  30  in  the  college  of  Mining ;  53  in  the  college 
of  Civil  Engineering.  A  total  of  184  Officers  and  Instructors  are 
connected  with  the  Administration  of,  and  the  Instruction  given  in, 
the  University.  Of  these,  60  are  enrolled  as  Professors,  Instructors, 
etc.,  in  the  undergraduate  colleges  of  Letters  and  Science.  The 
special  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Mechanics  consists  of  17  Profes- 
sors and  assistant  Professors.  Professor  Martin  Kellogg,  a.  m.,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  University,  is,  also.  President  of  this 
College. 
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Statb  Agricultural  Collbgb  of  Colorado. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado,  situated  at  Fort  Col- 
lins, founded  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Congress  authorizing  a 
land  grant  for  such  institutions,  was  formerly  opened  September  1st, 
1879.— 

Tuition  is  free — ^a  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  and  an  inci- 
dental fee  of  $1  each  term.  One  dollar  a  term  is  charged  for  room 
rent,  and  board  is  fixed  not  to  exceed  (3  per  week.  There  is  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  a  year  for  those  not  qualified  to  enter  at  once 
upon  the  regular  course  of  four  years. 

The  studies  taught  are  divided  into  five  seotions,  viz  : — ^Rhetoric  and  Ehiglish 
Literatore ;  Chemistry ;  Mathematics ;  Natural  Science ;  Political,  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
there  is  a  farm  of  240  acres,  under  careful,  and  chiefly  experimental  cultivation. 
Students  are  required  to  pass  two  hours  each  day  working  either  in  the  shop  or  on 
the  farm. 

''  Drawings  Krusi";  is  given  as  an  elective  study  during  the  Second 
term  of  Freshman  year. — 

''  Mechanical  Engineering "  is  taught  the  first  term  of  Senior 
year. — 

The  catalogue  for  1881,  shows  an  attendance  of  57  students^  of 
whom  25  were  girls. — 

From  the  latest  catalogue*  at  hand  is  taken  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  courses  in  Mechanics  and  in  Drawing. 

PRAcnoAL  Mbohanics. 

The  old  system  of  apprenticeship  is  rapidly  hecoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it 
is  now  almost  impossible  for  a  boy  to  leam  a  trade  in  any  modem  shop  or  factory. 
This  IS  owing  largely  to  the  introduction  of  special  machinery,  necessitating  special 
workmen  to  manage  it,  and  the  workman  who  has  learned  to  run  a  machine  of 
this  kind  is  kept  at  that  work,  as  being  most  profitable  to  his  employer.  His 
practical  knowledge  of  other  methods  and  machines  is,  therefore,  confined  to  nar- 
row limits,  and  should  a  vi^cuicy  occur  in  a  superior  position,  he  is  not  fitted  for  the 
place,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  unacquainted  with  other  practical  parts  connected 
with  his  trade,  the  manipulations  and  principles  involved  in  which  he  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  leam. 

This  department  has  for  its  object  a  systematic  and  progressive  education  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  materials,  combined  with  as  much  theoretical  knowledge  as  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  to  explain  the  principles  involved.  It  does  not  teach  special 
trades,  nor  manufactures  salable  articles;  to  do  so  would  require  that  the  student  be 
kept  on  the  kind  of  work  he  could  do  best,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  acquiring 
broad  and  liberal  ideas  of  other  methods.  So,  without  teaching  any  one  complete 
trade,  the  mechanical  principles  of  many  are  gained.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  student  becomes  sufficientiy  expert  to  compete  with  the  skilled 
mechanic,  but  that  a  knowledge  of  how  a  tool  or  machine  should  be  used,  and  the 
manner  of  laying  out  work  for  the  same  is  thoroughly  taught. 

*  Ninth  Annual  Register  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Cola 
1887-'8a    Pl>68 
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Shotild  the  circumstances  be  such  that  the  student  enter  manufacturing,  his 
ideas  having  been  broadened  by  this  training,  he  will  the  more  readily  grasp  any- 
thing new  that  may  come  up  in  his  business,  or,  if  he  take  up  farming,  he  will, 
with  greater  care,  be  able  to  understand  the  mechanical  principles  and  workings  of 
his  machinery,  and  also  how  to  keep  it  and  his  buildings  in  proper  repair. 

The  shop  instruction  will  be  divided  into  coiurses,  as  follows,  and  in  each  course 
will  be  given,  in  connection  with  the  work,  an  explanation  of  the  construction  of 
each  tool,  and  its  manner  of  acting  on  the  material,  the  methods  of  determining 
how  to  select  material  beet  suited  to  different  kinds  of  work,  the  manner  of  laying 
out  work,  cutting,  speed  of  tools,  etc. 

OOUBSB  OF  liABOB. 

First  Year. 

Weeks. 

Bench  work  in  wood, 14 

Machine  work  in  wood, 4 

Pattern  making 12 

Vise  work  in  iron, 10 

Second  Year. 

Iron  forging, 14 

Steel  forging, ., 4 

Machine  work  in  iron 20 

BENCH  WORK  IN  WOOD. 

This  course  oonaists  of  exercises  with  the  different  wood  working  bench  tools,  so 
arranged  in  a  graded  series  as  to  embrace  the  manipulation  of  the  tools  in  their 
various  applications. 

First.  The  use  of  planes  in  joining,  smoothing  and  getting  the  piece  out  of  wind, 
lining  off,  and  the  use  of  saws  in  cutting  across  and  with  the  grain  and  keeping  to 
line.  Second— Halved  splice.  Third— Splayed  splice.  Fourth— Keyed  splice. 
Fifth— Open  dovetail  mortise  and  tenon  joint.  Sixth— Mortise  and  tenon  joint. 
Seventh— Open  dovetail  joint.  Eighth— Blind  dovetail  joint.  Ninth— Lap  joint. 
Tenth— Dowel  joint.  Eleventh— Small  newel  post  with  hand  worked  raiL 
Twelfth— Panel  door.  Thirteenth^Roof  truss.  Fourteenth— Box.  Fifteenth- 
Carpenter's  trestle. 

MACHINE  WORK  IN  WOOD. 

In  connection  with  this  course,  with  the  use  of  tools,  will  be  given  the  most  rapid 
and  economical  method  of  selecting  and  preparing  the  wood  for  the  machine. 
There  wiQ  be  given  examples  of  First— Straight  turning.  Second— Cutting  in  and 
squaring  off.  Third— Convex,  concave  and  compound  curves.  Fourth— Handles 
for  chisels  and  other  tools.  Fifth— Elxamples  in  chuck  work  in  separate  and  com- 
bined pieces.    Sixth— How  to  turn  a  balL 

PATTEBN  MAKma  AND  FOUNDRY  WORK. 

After  becoming  familiar  with  bench  and  machine  work  in  wood,  an  application 
of  both  is  made,  by  constructing  patterns  with  the  regard  to  shrinkage,  draft,  and 
the  best  method  of  constructing  the  pattern,  so  that  it  causes  the  least  amount  of 
trouble  in  the  foundry.  There  will  be  given  examples  of  Plain  work.  Core  work. 
Pully  work.    Pipe  work.    Gear  work.    Core  boxes,  their  use  and  construction. 

And  in  the  foundry  will  be  given  practice  in  moulding  in  plain  and  core  work. 
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VISB  WOBK  IN  IBON. 

With  this  course  will  be  given  an  explanation  of  the  different  kinds  of  tools  and 
their  effect  on  the  material,  and  the  style  of  tool  to  be  selected  for  certain  kinds  of 
work.  There  will  be  given  examples  in  Chipping  cast  iron,  wrought  iron  and 
steel.  Spline  chipping.  Hack  sawing.  Filing  square  and  round  surfaces  to  line. 
Shoulder,  point  and  other  free  hand  filing.  Fitting  joints.  Finishing  and  scrap- 
ing. 

FORGINQ  IN  mON  AND  STEEL. 

Care  of  the  fire.  The  effect  of  different  heats  on  the  material.  Drawing,  upset- 
ting, bending.  Scarf,  fork,  jump  and  other  styles  of  welding.  Welding  iron  to 
iron,  iron  to  steel,  steel  to  steel.  Rings,  chains,  ring  bolts,  brackets,  braces,  head- 
ing tools,  nails,  bolts,  hooks,  hasps,  swivels,  tongs,  cattle  brands. 

Steel  wrenches,  cold  chisels,  driUs,  lathe  tools,  springs,  etc. 

Examples  in  tempering  and  case  hardening. 

Machine  Work  in  Ibon. 

Care  of  the  machines,  their  construction,  proportion  ai^d  use  of  the  different  parts. 

Cutting  speed  of  tools,  and  proper  angle  of  cutting  edge  for  different  purposes 
and  different  metals.  Centering  and  straightening  work.  Straight  turning  and 
squaring.  Boring.  Making  and  fitting  joints.  Chuck  work.  Screw  cutting  in- 
side and  outside.  Drilling,  tapping  and  reaming.  Boring  with  boring  bar  and  use 
of  center  rest.    Polishing  and  finishing.    Hand  tool  work. 

Drawino. 

First  Term. 

Qeometrical  problem.  Free  hand  copy  and  dictation.  Designs.  Linear  perspec- 
tive.   Model  and  objec*t  drawing. 

Second  Tear, 

Orthographic  and  Isometric  projections,  and  projection  of  shadows.  Develop- 
ment and  intersection  of  surface.  light  and  shade.  EUstorical  ornament.  Wood 
carving,  diaper,  incised  and  relief.  Persons  having  parts  of  machines,  patterns, 
small  models  or  working  drawings,  may,  if  they  choose  to  donate  the  same  to  the 
department,  confer  a  great  favor  upon  the  college,  and  especially  upon  the  depart- 
ment. 

Among  the  descriptions  of  the  buildings,  laboratories,  conservatory 
and  other  facilities  for  instruction,  there  is  the  following  statement 
of  the  building  given  to  instruction  and  practice  in  "The  Mechan- 
ical Course.'* 

The  mechanic  shop,  consisting  of  main  building,  25x56  feet,  two  stories  in  bight, 
with  a  rear  portion  20x63  feet,  of  one  story.  The  upper  floor  of  the  main  building 
is  fitted  with  benches  for  sixteen  students  in  wood  work;  desks  and  tools  for  ten 
Btttdents  in  wood  carving,  four  wood  lathes,  a  scroll  saw  and  an  iron  frame  buzz 
saw.  The  lower  floor  contains  an  iron  working  room,  with  sixteen  benches  for 
working  in  filing,  etc. ;  a  speed  lathe,  two  iron  lathes  with  attachments,  a  shaper, 
and  two  drills  for  wide  range  of  work.  There  is  also  an  office  and  a  wash  room, 
besides  a  wide  hall  containing  the  twelve  horse  power  engine,  and  from  which  rise 
the  stairs  to  the  fioor  above.  The  rear  portion  contains  boUer  and  coal  room,  forge 
shop  with  six  forges  furnished  with  blast  from  a  fine  Sturdevant  rotary  blower, 
and  a  f  oimdry  room.    The  machinery  and  appliances  are  first-class  in  every  respect. 
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It  appears  that  much,  attention  is  given  to  the  AgricTilturiU.  course, 
for  which  the  farm  of  240  acres^  with  its  experimental  ground  of 
eight  acres  divided  into  twenty-five  series  of  plats,  offers  excellent 
facilities. 

The  State  law  compels  eeych  student  to  perform  two  hours  of  labor 
daily,  this  labor  is  thus  classified;  the  first,  "that  which  is  per- 
formed solely  for  the  purpose  of  instruction;"  the  second,  "that 
which  is  of  some  monetary  value  to  the  institution."  The  result  of 
giving  to  practical  or  remunerative  labor,  the  time,  given  in  other 
colleges  only  to  athletic  or  other  sports,  is  stated  as  proving  very 
satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view. 

Ladies  Coubsb. 

The  young  ladies  poisue  the  same  course  as  the  young  men  during  the  first  three 
years.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  they  may,  if  they  choose,  substitute 
the  study  of  Grerman  for  the  designated  special  studies  of  the  Agricultural  course, 
or  the  Mechanical  course.  • 

The  Faculty  consists  of  10  Professors,  one  Instructor  and  a  Secre- 
tary. Two  Ladies,  one  a  Professor  and  one  an  Instructor,  are  mem.- 
bers  of  the  Faculty.  Professor  Charles  L.  Ingersoll,  M.  s.,  is  the 
President  of  the  College.  The  total  attendance  of  students  numbers 
109,  of  these  71  are  boys  and  38  girls;  there  are  38  "  Preparatory," 
37  "Freshman,"  18  "Sophomore,"  2  "Juniors,"  5  "Seniors,"  7 
"  Specials,"  and  2  "  Post  Graduate,"  students. 

Sheffield  Sciento'IO  School — The  Land  Grant  College  of 

Connecticut. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  is  a  department  of  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  Chem- 
istry, Civil  Engineering,  Dynamic  Engineering,  Agriculture, 
Natural  History,  Biology — preparatory  to  Medical  Studies,  and  in 
studies  preparatory  to  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  also,  in  select  studies 
preparatory  to  other  higher  studies.  The  regular  course  is  of  three 
years.  There  is  also  a  course  for  Graduate  students.  The  catalogue 
for  1881-82  shows  a  total  of  188  students,  19  of  whom  were  Gradu- 
ates and  5  special  students. 

Drawing. — ^The  course  in  drawing  extends  through  the  three  years.  During  the 
first  term  of  Freshman  year,  the  students  practice  free-hand  drawing  at  the  Art 
School  building,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Niemeyer,  of  the  Tale  School  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  After  the  completion  of  the  course  in  free-hand  drawing,  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Honey,  during  the  second  term,  in  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples <^  instrumental  drawing,  embracing  Elementary  projection  drawing,  Isomet- 
ric drawing,  and  Descriptive  (Geometry  as  far  as  Warped  Surfaces.  This  course  is 
obligatory  upon  all. 

During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  instruction  in  drawing  is  obligatory  only 
on  the  students  in  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  In  the  former  year  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  embraces  shades  and  shadows,  tinting,  perspective,  and  warped 
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BOifaoes.  By  this  method  all  the  problems  in  Descriptive  Geometry  are  required 
to  be  worked  out  on  the  drawing-board  instead  of  tiie  black-board.  The  course 
extends  through  the  entire  year,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H<Hiey. 

In  Senior  year,  students  are  required  to  i4>ply  the  principles  of  drawing  already 
obtained  to  works  of  construction,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Professors 
of  Civil  and  of  Dynamic  Engineering."    *    *    * 

In  Civil  Engineering  the  students,  besides  attending  on  Class  recitations  and 
lectures,  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  exercises  in  the  different  branches  of  Geo- 
metrical Drawing  and  Graphical  statics  and  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
drawing  to  works  of  construction;  and  have  good  practice  in  the  operations  of 
Surveying  and  Field  Engineering — acquiring  facility  in  the  use  and  adjustment  of 
Surveying  and  Engineering  Instruments.  In  Topographical  Surve3ring  they  are 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  Plane  Table  for  topographical  work,  and  are  required 
to  prepare  a  detaUed  chart  of  the  ground  surveyed— exhibiting  the  contour  lines 
and  all  its  topographical  features.  Numerous  problems  of  computation,  and 
graphical  exercises,  are  included  in  the  Course  of  Construction  pursued  in  the 
Senior  year.  A  course  of  Blow-pipe  Analysis  is  also  taken  by  the  Senior  Class, 
that  a  more  thorough  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  minerals  and  building  stones. 

In  Dynamic  Engineering  the  method  of  instruction  is  by  recitation  and  lectures, 
supplemented  by  work  in  the  drawing  room,  by  shop  visits,  and  visits  of  inspec- 
tion in  and  out  of  the  city,  and  by  tests  with  the  indicator  and  dynamomter.  The 
lectures  are  illustrated  by  models,  by  large  cartoons  adapted  for  the  purpose  and 
by  the  complete  collection  of  working  drawings  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works, 
owned  by  the  School.  In  the  drawing  room,  detailed  working  drawings  of  various 
machines  are  made.  A  general  sketch  of  the  proposed  machine  is  given  and  com- 
plete detailed  drawings  are  required,  in  proper  shape  for  the  pattern-maker  or 
machinist.  The  student  is  taught  the  best  practice,  and  his  judgment  is  trained  in 
choosing  relative  proportions.  The  student  is  required  to  describe  the  steps  to  be 
followed  in  building  the  machine,  and  to  make  as  nearly  as  possible  an  estimate  of 
its  cost  Pattern,  foundry,  black-smithing  and  machine  work  are  studied  in 
detail.  In  the  visits,  machinery  and  processes  are  critically  examined  in  detail, 
and  sketches  of  important  machines  with  written  descriptions  are  required. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  every  winter  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  schools  and  others,  on  topics  of  popular  interest." 

The  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Governing  Board  for  1889-'90.* 
begins  as  follows : 

In  presenting  their  regular  Biennial  Beport  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  can  hardly  fail  to  call  attention  in  the  first  plaoe  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  students.  This  is  the  most  noticeable  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  three  years.  In  the  academic  year,  1888-0,  the  total  number  in 
attendance  was  805.  In  the  following  year  it  rose  to  848.  In  the  present  year  it 
has  reached  881. 

In  one  sense  this  is  a  most  gratifying  tribute  to  the  success  of  the  eflForts  made 
by  the  Governing  Board  to  keep  the  institution  in  the  front  rank  of  those  which 
are  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  scientific  education.  Its  students,  as  might  be 
expected,  come  largely  from  Connecticut.  But  it  also  draws  them  from  the  most 
remote  States  and  Territories,  and  draws  them  in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 
This  is  as  satisfactory  evidence  as  can  be  given  that  the  advantages  furnished  by 
the  school  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  widely  appreciated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

*  Twenty-third  Beport  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tale  University  1889-'90. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly.  New  Haven :  Tuttle,  Morehoua^  ^ 
Taylor,  Printers :  1891.    Pp.  86. 
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The  Report  quotes  in  full  the  law  of  Congress  passed  in  1890,  giv- 
ing additional  funds  to  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  a  sum  of  $15,000 
the  first  year,  to  be  increased  by  adding  1,000  each  year  for  ten 
years  till  a  sum  of  $25,000  is  given  annually.  A  copy  of  this  law 
will  be  given  in  one  of  the  Appendices  of  this  volume.  The  im- 
portant addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  school  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  former  residence  of  Mr.  Sheffield,  now  to  be  used  for  Laborato- 
ries, is  recorded.  Interesting  analyses  of  the  several  states  and 
countries  from  which  the  students  were  drawn  in  the  Accuiemic  year 
of  1889-90,  and  1890-'91,  are  given. 

Of  the  343  students  in  1889-'90, 120  were  from  Connecticut,  69  from 
New  York,  27  from  Illinois,  24  from  Pennsylvania,  17  from  Ohio,  9 
from  Massachusetts,  8  from  New  Jersey,  7  from  Califoriiia,  6  from 
Colorado,  5  from  Rhode  Island,  4  each  from  Minnesota  and  Missouri, 
3  each  from  Kentucky  and  Maine.  In  all,  26  States  and  2  Territories 
were  represented.  There  were  also  7  students  distributed  between 
five  foreign  countries.  Of  the  381  students  in  1890-'91,  118  were 
from  Connecticut,  75  from  New  York,  30  from  Illinois,  26  from 
Pennsylvania,  21  from  Ohio,  12  from  Massachusetts,  11  from  Cali- 
fornia, 7  from  Indiana,  6  from  Colorado.  In  all,  28  States  and  3  Ter- 
ritories, were  represented;  while  the  five  countries  of  Canada,  Eng- 
land, Japan,  The  Sandwich  Islands  and  Turkey,  sent  one  student  each; 
Canada  and  The  SaDd  wich  Islands,  however,  had  each  two.  Certainly 
"Sheffield"  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  "provincial"  Institution. 

The  catalogue  which  follows  the  Report,  gives  this  concise  history 
of  the  school: 

HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

The  school  was  commenced  in  1847.  In  1860,  a  convenient  tyoilding  and  consid. 
erable  endowment  were  given  by  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  whose 
name  at  the  repeated  request  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  foundation.  Mr.  Sheffield  afterwards  frequently  and  munificently 
increased  his  original  gifts. 

In  1868,  by  an  act  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  the  national  grant  for  the  pro- 
motion of  scientific  education  (under  the  congressional  enactment  of  July,  1862), 
was  given  to  this  department  of  Yale  University.  Since  that  time,  and  especially 
since  the  autumn  of  1868,  numerous  liberal  gifts  have  been  received  from  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Haven,  and  from  other  gentlemen  in  Connecticut  and  New  York,  for 
the  endowment  of  the  School,  and  the  increase  of  its  collections. 

The  action  of  the  State  led  to  the  designation  by  law  of  a  State  Board  of  VisitorB, 
consisting  of  the  Grovemor,  Laeutenant-Govemor,  three  Senior  Senators,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  and  this  Board,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Scientific  School,  is  also  the  Board  for  appointment  of  students  to  hold  the  State 
scholarships. 

The  Governing  Board  consists  of  the  President  of  Yale  University,  the  Director 
of  the  school,  and  the  professors  who  are  permanently  attached  to  it.  There  are 
several  other  instructors  associated  with  them,  a  number  of  whom  are  connected 
with  other  departments  of  the  University. 
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The  courses  offered  are  numerous  and  the  facilities  in  the  way  of 
collections  and  books  are  ample.  Instruction  in  the  courses  related 
to  those  here  considered  is  given  as  follows: 

Drawing  and  Deacriptive  Geometiry, — Drawing  is  begun  at  once  in  the  first  term 
of  the  Freshman  year,  mider  the  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Art 
School,  and  includes  practice  in  free  hand'drawing.  In  the  second  term,  mider  the 
Inatructor  in  Instrumental  Drawing,  the  students  take  isometric  drawing  with  ap- 
plication to  drawing  from  models  and  structures  by  measurement,  shading,  tinting, 
conventional  use  of  colors,  principles  of  orthographic  projections,  and  practice  in 
making  simple  working  drawings,  4  hours  both  terms. 

The  Drawing  of  Junior  year,  3  hours  both  terms,  includes  Descriptive  Geometry, 
the  drawing  of  structures  from  measurement,  and  elements  of  design  for  simple 
stmctureB.  The  instruction  is  by  recitations,  lectures,  practical  exercises  and 
models,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Instructor  of  Instrumental  Drawing  and  the 
Professor  and  Instructor  of  Civil  Engineering.  Included  in  the  work  of  this  year 
is  also  the  mapping  of  surveying  field  notes. 

In  the  Senior  year,  the  drawing  consists  of  the  mapping  of  the  surveys  of  that 
year,  and  the  designing  of  structures  and  finished  drawings,  designs  and  estimates, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Professor  and  Instructor  of  Civil  Engineering,  6  hours 

both  terms. 

******* 

MeehaniocU  Engineering.— The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  plan  of  instruction  in  this 
couxse  are,  to  give  to  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  elementary  and  advanced 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  their  application  to  the*Science  of  Construction  ;  to 
make  Imn  familiar  with  the  general  principles  of  Engineeniig  and  with  the  prac- 
tical details  of  mechanical  construction  through  which  these  principles  are  made 
useful ;  and  to  enable  him  ultimately  in  beginning  the  work  of  his  profession  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  it  a  well  balanced  store  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge, 
and  a  mind  trained  in  correct  habits  of  thought  and  work. 

The  complete  course  covers  five  years,  three  of  which  are  spent  in  undergraduate 
study,  and  two  in  a  graduate  course,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  spent  in  actual 
practical  work. 

Under  this  course  of  "  Mechanical  Engineering,*'  instruction  is 
given  in  "Mathematics,"  "French  and  German,"  "Surveying," 
"Shop  Visiting,"  "Drawing,"  "Principles  of  Mechanism,"  "Steam 
Engine,"  "Indicator  Practice,"  "Applied  Mechanics,"  "Thermo- 
dynamics" and  "Machine  Design."  An  accepted  thesis  on  some 
topic  approved  by  the  Professor  of  this  departmen1>  must  be  pre- 
sented by  the  student  before  graduating. 

Of  these  studies,  the  programmes  of  the  following  which  relate 
to  our  topics,  are  quoted : 

Shop  Visiting,  divides  the  time  equally  with  Drawing  in  the  Jimior  year  until 
the  spring  recess.  The  student,  accompanied  by  the  instructor,  is  employed  in 
studying  machinery  in  use  and  in  process  of  construction  in  diif  erent  machine 
shops  in  the  city.  He  is  required  to  make  satisfactory,  careful  dimensioned 
sketches  from  measurements  taken  by  himself,  of  the  complete  machines  and 
tfaeir  parts,  and  to  describe  the  tools  and  mechanical  operations  used  in  producing 
the  simpler  pieces. 

Drawing, — ^Descriptive  Geometery  is  taught  in  the  drawing  room  by  lectures  and 
recitations  and  by  exercise  at  the  drawing  board,  where  the  problems  are  solved 
giaphically  by  the  students.    Instruction  in  drawing  Machine  Elements  is  given  in 
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the  Junior  year.    Modek  and  cartoons  showing  examples  of  approved  practice  are 
used  by  the  instructor,  who  also  gives  personal  attention  to  each  student's  work  at 

the  board  as  it  progresses. 

******* 

*^ Machine  Design, — The  course  in  this  subject  consists  chiefly  in  practical  exer- 
cises at  the  drawing  board,  and  partly  in  lectures  on  the  functions  of  machines  and 
the  mechanical  principles  which  are  applied  in  determining  the  proportions  of 
machinery.  The  student,  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  instructor,  is 
employed  in  making  complete  working  drawings  of  machines,  many  examples  of 
which  are  in  the  drawing  rooms  and  the  basements  of  the  school.  He  does  not 
copy  the  examples,  but  is  required  to  change  the  dimensions  and  in  many  cases 
to  alter  the  design,  and  is  ultimately  taught  to  make  partly  new  designs  of  im- 
portant machinery,  such  as  cranes,  yacht  engines,  machine  tools,  boilers,  etc. 
The  discipline  the  student  receives  is  such  as  he  would  obtain  in  the  drawing  office 
of  an  engineering  establishment,  wliile  he  is  also  carefully  instructed  in  the  theory 
of  the  subjects  he  deals  with,  and  in  the  practical  bearing  of  all  his  work. 

In  the  Senior  year,  several  excursions  are  made  by  the  class,  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  instructors,  to  neighboriDg  manufacturing  and  engineering  centers 
where  large  manufactories,  pumping  works,  ocean  steamers,  etc.,  are  visited. 
Full  notes  must  be  taken,  and  a  satisfactory  written  report  upon  the  machinery 
examined  is  required  of  the  student. 

Thesis, — Before  graduating,  the  student  must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  on 
some  subject  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

A  course  of  lectur/es  on  the  theory  of  Electricity  and  its  applications  is  open  to 
students  in  this  department,  and  these  lectures  can  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  prep- 
aration for  a  graduate  course  in  the  higher  branches  of  electrical  science. 

President  Dwight,  as  the  head  of  the  Yale  University  is  Presi- 
dent, and  Professor  George  J.  Brush,  Director,  of  the  School.  The 
Governing  Board  numbers  15  full  Professors,  25  additional  Profess- 
ors and  Instructors,  complete  the  teaching  force  of  the  school.  The 
381  students,  are  distributed  in  classes  as  follows: 

SUMMARY. 

Graduates -. 80 

Seniors 90 

Juniors 118 

Freshman 137 

Special  Students 6 


881 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Delaware. 

When  some  years  since,  the  accounts  of  the  several  Agricultural 
Colleges  were  prepared  for  this  Report  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
in  this  college,  three  courses  of  four  years  each,  the  classical,  scien- 
tific, and  agricultural,  but  that  the  study  of  drawing  is  not  given  as 
a  required  study  in  any  of  the  courses.  As  it  is .  only  by  reason  of 
the  teaching  of  this  study  and  that  of  Manual  Training,  that  any 
notice  of  these  colleges  is  given  in  this  particular  Report ;  this  college 
was  thus  briefly  chronicled. 
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The  catalogue  for  1892,*  however,  shows  very  different  conditions. 

Delaware  College,  the  college  which  was  designated  by  the  State 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  and  has  since 
been  made  one  of  the  Government  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions under  the  "Hatch  Act,"  is  situated  in  Newark,  a  town  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  near  the  boundaries  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  at  the  head  of  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays.  The  great  northern  and  south- 
em  railroads  pass  through  it,  and  it  has  railroad  communications 
with  all  parts  of  Delaware,  and  with  the  Eastern  Shore  of  "Mary- 
land and  Virginia." 

Notable  additions  in  the  way  of  buildings,  apparatus,  and  books, 
have  been  made  to  the  college  during  the  past  two  years.  A  shop 
30x50  feet  has  been  built  and  equipped  for  wood- working  and  a 
building  for  iron  working  is  promised. 

Seven  courses  of  study  are  offered.  These  are  the  classical: 
Latin  Scientific ;  Modern  Languages  and  Sciences  ;  Mechanical, — 
Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering;  and  Agriculture.  Each  is  of 
"four  years  in  length  and  all  are  equal  to  similar  courses  in  other 
high-grade  colleges." 

The  study  of  drawing  is  now  made  a  requisite  in  some  part  of  all 
the  courses.  In  the  three  Engineering  courses  it  is  required  through- 
out the  whole  course. 

There  is  a  thorough  course  in  Civil  Engineering.  The  following 
is  the  official  statement  of  the  courses  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

11.  MBCHANICAL  AND  BLBCTRICAL  ENOINEERINO. 

Prof.  Weihe. 

These  courses  extend  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The  studies  during  the  first 
three  years  the  same  in  both. 

Students  who  have  completed  either  of  these  courses  will  be  expected  to  be  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  cIo  such  work  as  is  generally  given  to  young  engineers.  It  is 
intended  to  turn  out  useful  young  men  who  have  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  work  done  in  their  profession. 

To  obtain  such  a  knowledge  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  different  subjects 
are  taught  first  and  these  are  then  applied  to  practical  problems.  The  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  Wilmington  and  neighboring  cities  will  be  frequently 
visited,  and  the  student  wiU  then  be  required  to  give  accounts  and  descriptions  of 
the  different  processes  he  has  seen.  In  "  Journal  Meetings,"  to  be  held  weekly, 
articles  appearing  in  the  leading  engineering  papers  will  be  discussed. 

The  technical  education  of  the  student  begins  in  the  Freshman  year  with  draw- 
ing. He  is  first  taught  the  different  kinds  of  lettering.  Qood  lettering  adds  not 
only  to  the  appearance  of  drawing,  but  also  to  its  clearness. 

Isometric  and  instrumental  drawing  are  taken  up  next.  In  the  latter  course  the 
student  is  made  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  various  drawing  instruments.  A  large 
number  of  graduated  exercises  wiU  be  given  which  involves  such  geometrical  con- 
stmctions  as  are  mostly  used  in  machine  drawing. 

*  Catalogue  of  Delaware  CoUege,  Newark,  Delaware.  1892.  Pp.  40. 
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Dining  the  last  term  perspectiTe  and  projection  drawing  are  substituted  for  iso- 
metric, while  the  mechanical  \a  continued.  The  student  is  now  required  to  make 
free-hand  sketches  of  various  machine  parts,  and  these  will  be  used  to  make  com- 
plete working  drawings. 

During  the  whole  Sophomore  year  two  exercises  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  design 
of  the  elements  of  machines.  Among  them  may  be  named  bolts,  nuts,  gear-wheels, 
pulleys,  joiumals,  bearing,  etq. 

The  drawing  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  consists  of  making  diagrams  and 
designs  of  valves  and  valve  gears.  In  the  second  term  the  design  of  a  modem 
high-speed  engine  is  begun  and  is  continued  during  the  remainder  of  this  and  the 
whole  Senior  year. 

An  elementary  course  in  steam  engine  is  given  during  the  last  two  terms  of  the 
Freshman  year.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  different 
parts  of  a  steam  engine  and  with  the  fundamental  properties  of  heat  and  steam. 
This  is  followed  by  a  course  in  steam  boilers  in  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  Elementary  theoretical  mechanics  are  taught  during  the  last  two  terms  of 
this  year.  This  prepares  the  student  to  take  up  the  more  advanced  studies  in  kine- 
matics, mechanics  of  materials,  and  hydraulics  in  the  Jimior  year. 

Instruction  in  shop  work  is  given  twice  a  week  throughout  the  whole  course. 
Work  in  wood  is  taken  up  first  and  includes  turning,  bench-work,  and  pattern 
making.  Then  follows  work  in  iron,  as  planing,  turning,  drilling,  and  milling. 
Short  courses  in  mill-wrighting,  boiler-making,  and  molding  are  also  given. 

Whenever  practicable,  the  student  will  be  given  such  work  as  he  himself  has 
designed  in  class. 

As  soon  as  the  student  is  sufficiently  prepared  tests  of  different  nature  are 
made.  Among  these  are  tests  of  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  dynamos,  lubricants,  of 
the  quality  of  steam,  and  the  strength  of  building  materials. 

A  thorough  course  in  practical  physics  is  given  during  the  Junior  year. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  calibrating  and  standardizing  of  measuring 
instruments.  Such  experiments  will  be  performed  as  will  give  the  student  tne 
right  idea  of  the  relations  between  work,  force,  space,  matter  and  time. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  1891-92  was  97.  Freshman  41, 
Sophomore  21,  Junior  23,  Senior  10,  Post  Graduate  2. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  twelve  Professors,  Albert  N.  Raub,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D.  President. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  op  Florida. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  recently  established  of  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges.  From  the  latest  catalogue'*'  it  appears  that  its  organization 
comprises  four  "courses**  The  "Agricultural,  Degrees,  s.**  Sci- 
entific and  Classical,  Degree  A.  b."    "  Mechanical,  Degree  M.  B."; 

"Civil  Engineering,  Degree  c.  B." 

The  military  organization  seems  to  be  made  very  prominent,  all 
students  of  the  college  proper  are  required  "to  wear  the  uniform 
and  all  not  physically  disqualified  to  perform  military  duty."  The 
Commandant,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  ranks  next  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College.  There  is  a  preparatory  department  with  a  two 
years  course  attached  to  the  Institution. 

*  1891-'92.  Catalogue  of  the  State  Agricultaral  College  of  Florida.  PuUished  by 
The  Board  of  Trustees,  Lake  City,  Florida.    Pp.  41. 
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Drawing,  is  a  required  study  during  Freshman  year  in  the  Agri- 
cultural course;  through  the  four  years  in  the  Mechanical  course; 
and  for  three  years  of  the  Civil  Engineering  course. 

The  following  official,  historical  and  general  statements  are  from 
the  catalogue. 

•*  OENfiRAL  INFORMATION. 

oboanizahon. 

The  Florida  State  Agricultural  College,  which  receiyes  ito  support  maiiily  from 
the  fund  provided  through  the  Congressional  act  of  1863,  was  established  at  Lake 
City  in  1884.  *'  To  provide  for  a  liberal  and  practical  education  in  the  several  pur- 
suits of  life,''  the  Board  of  Trustees  founded  this  institution,  organized  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  State,  whose  organic  law  requires  *'  to  be  taught  such  branches 
of  learning  i>ertaining  to  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  military  science  and  tac- 
tics, and  such  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  necessary  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  various  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life;"  a  school  in  which  liberal  culture  and  practical  education  shall 
proceed  together,  in  which  the  Arts  and  Sciences  shall  be  Uunroughly  taught  and 
diligently  studied  in  their  theoretical  as  well  as  applied  forms. 

FACnJTIES. 

nie  Board  of  Trustees  have  always  endeavored  to  sustain  a  liberal  policy, 
striving  to  afford  the  best  instruction  and  full  equipment  for  theoretical  and  applied 
work  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  students.  The  limited  and  restricted  endow- 
ments from  the  State  and  small  interest  income  from  the  land  grant  fund,  were 
inadequate  to  properly  sustain  all  that  was  undertaken.  However,  a  State  College, 
like  a  well  established  farm  or  business,  should  have  soitie  pioneer  experience  in 
Older  to  become  safely  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  all  of  which  has  been 
aooomplished. 

It  is  fortunate  to  the  college  and  the  State  that  just  as  the  critical  formative  stage 
is  passed,  the  General  Government,  under  whose  fostering  care  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges  were  established  and  mainly  sustained,  comes  to  our  assis- 
tance with  the  endowment  provided  by  the  Morrill  Bill  which  passed  the  Congress 
and  became  a  law  last  August  Under  this  act  each  state  received  an  amount  annu- 
ally, beginning  with  $15,000  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1890,  and  increasing  by 
$1,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  when  the  endowment  shall  remain  permanently  at 
$86,000  per  annum. 

Where  a  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  race  or  color,  it  is  required  to  equitably 
divide  this  fund  between  the  college  for  white  students  and  a  similar  school  for 
ocdoied  students.  Of  the  two  installments  thus  far  received  ($81,000),  the  Colored 
Normal  School  at  Tallahassee,  under  Gk>vemor  Fleming's  division,  has  received 
one-half.  The  division  hereafter  will  be  based  upon  the  school  population  as  shown 
by  the  last  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  By  this  appor- 
tionment our  coUege  wiU  receive  58.4  per  cent,  of  the  annual  endowment. 

This  fund  is  restricted  to  *'  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
l^el^wti  language  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and 
eoonomia  sciences  with  especial  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of 
life,  and  to  the  facilities  to  such  instruction."  The  bill  prohibits  using  this  money 
building,  buying,  renting  or  repairing  buildings,  and  implies  that  no  land  shall  be 
rented  or  purchased  with  it. 

This  college  will  thus  derive  from  all  sources  of  income  a  sum  equal  to  about 
$16,000  per  annum,  which  is  less  than  half  what  the  State  colleges  of  Mississippi, 
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Alabama,  South  Carolina  and  several  other  Southern  States  receive  and  about 
oneHsixth  the  annual  endowment  of  similar  colleges  in  the  North.  The  State  of 
Florida  has  given  less  to  support  its  agricultural  college  than  any  other  State  or 
Territory. 

Several  additional  professors  and  assiBtants  have  been  employed,  the  agricultural 
department  fully  equipped^  so  that  now  farming  operations  are  carried  on  by  the 
students  taking  the  agricultural  course,  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  independent  of  the  Experiment  Station.  There  has  been 
purchased  a  full  outfit  of  machinery  and  tools  for  the  four  years*  course  in  manual 
training ;  apparatus  for  the  chemical  And  physical  laboratory,  and  also  for  botany, 
astronomy,  physiology,  and  civil  engineering ;  cabinets  for  teaching  mineralogy, 
geology,  zoology,  entomology,  etc.  About  |2,000  worth  of  new  books  have  been 
added  to  the  library.  These  and  many  other  improvements  have  been  made  which, 
it  is  hoped,  wiU  start  the  college  on  an  era  of  unhindered  prosperity  and  merit  the 
patronage  of  all  classes. 

LOCATION. 

Lake  City,  the  seat  of  the  college,  a  town  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  the  county  seat  of  Columbia  county,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Florida 
Central  and  Peninsular,  the  SavannMi,  Florida  and  Western,  and  the  Georgia 
Southern  and  Florida  railroads,  fifty-nine  miles  west  of  Jacksonville.  It  was  se- 
lected by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  among  other  reasons,  on  account  of  its  well-known 
healthf ulness  and  accessibility. 

Numerous  beautiful  live  oaks  and  water  oaks  of  gigantic  proportions  shade  the 
streets  and  dwellings,  and  charming  lakes  qt  pure  water,  with  clear  margins,  may 
be  seen  in  and  around  the  town,  offering  to  the  student  in  his  hours  of  relaxation 
abundant  opportumty  for  aquatic  sports.  The  climate  during  the  months  of  the 
scholastic  year  ia  unsurpassed  for  its  equable  mildness  and  cannot  fail  to  charm 
and  benefit  delicate  students  from  Northern  latitudes.  They  will  pursue  their 
studies  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  rarely  chilled  below  thirty-two  degrees  in  the  midst 
of  winter.  •  Churches  of  all  the  Christian  denominations  offer  free  sittings  to  stu- 
dents.'* 

The  topic  of  Manual  Training  is  thus  treated. 

MANUAL  TRAmma. 

H,  C.  PaiDerSf  Professor, 

In  pursuance  of  the  law  passed  by  Congress  creating  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  colleges  and  the  stronger  law  of  public  opinion,  the  Department  of 
mCanual  Training  in  this  coUege  will  be  made  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible. 

We  realize  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  pupils  will  become  practical  farmers 
or  manufacturers  in  their  coming  manhood,  and  in  order  to  best  fit  them  for  such 
a  life  a  training  in  the  practical  use  of  the  different  tools  and  implements  used  in 
the  various  trades  is  greatly  needed. 

A  practical  education  means  much  more  to-day  than  it  did  thirty  years  ago. 
Not  only  must  the  brain  be  taught  from  books  but  the  hand  as  weU  must  be 
trained  to  act  and  the  eye  to  see,  thus  making  a  complete  and  symmetrical  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  boy. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  boy  so  trained  will  start  in  life  with  much 
greater  possibility  and  probability  of  success  than  the  one  with  only  a  classical 
education. 

Every  man,  whatever  his  calling  or  profession  has  more  chances  of  success  in 
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life  with  all  his  powers  fully  trained  than  one  whose  education  is  incomplete  and 
onesided. 

The  education  from  books  alone  neglects  some  of  the  powers  of  all  pupils  and 
all  the  power  of  others. 

We  do  not  profess  to  teach  any  particular  trade,  but  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  trades,  nor  do  we  make  any  articles  for  sale.  All  work  is  disciplinary  and 
instructive,  and  as  soon  as  a  pupil  fully  understands  one  step  he  is  advanced  to 
the  next. 

Our  course  of  Manual  Training  covers  the  entire  four  years  and  must  be  taken 
as  laid  out  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College.  No  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  take  any 
part  of  the  course  until  he  has  been  over  all  that  precedes  it. 

Drawing  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  Manual  Training,  and  pupils  who 
take  the  shop  course  will  be  required  to  take  the  di&wing  course  as  well. 

The  first  year  of  shop  work  is  entirely  taken  up  with  instruction  in  wood  work 
and  the  tools  used  therefor.  The  first  two  terms  are  devoted  to  bench  work  and 
the  last  term  to  wood  turning.  The  shop  for  this  work  is  fully  equipped  with 
tods  and  machinery  for  this  course  for  a  class  of  forty  pupils.  The  bench  work  consists 
of  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  all  ordinary  carpenter  and  pattern  maker's 
tools,  and  the  performing  of  such  operations  as  planing,  sawing,  mortising,  tenon- 
ing, dove-tailing,  squaring,  tongueing,  dowelling,  etc.  A  full  course  will  be 
given  in  wood-turning  and  scroll-sawing.  A  fine  set  of  wood  working  machinery, 
such  as  a  circular  sawing  machine,  scroll  saw,  plainer,  large  and  small  wood  lathes, 
is  driven  by  a  ten  horse  power  engine. 

The  second  year's  course  will  consist  of  instruction  in  pattern  making,  moulding, 
and  casting,  brazing,  sheet  metal  work  and  soldering.  This  shop  is  now  ready  for 
the  class  who  have  just  finished  the  first  year's  work  in  wood. 

The  third  year's  course  will  consist  entirely  of  instruction  in  forging  iron  and 
steel  and  in  temi>ering  steel  tools.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  class  will  be 
taught  how  to  use  hanmier  and  anvil  by  working  in  lead,  which  metal  acts  similar 
to  hot  iron  under  the  hammer.  Then  the  fires  will  be  lighted  and  exercises  in  draw- 
ing, upsetting,  bending,  punching  and  welding  will  be  given  in  both  iron  and  steel. 
Each  student  will  forge  and  temper  the  tools  that  he  is  to  use  in  the  succeeding  year 
in  the  machine  shop.  The  properties  of  iron  and  steel  will  be  thoroughly  taught 
by  lectures. 

The  fourth  year's  course  will  be  given  to  machine  shop  instruction,  and  will  con- 
sist of  exercises  in  chipping  and  filing  at  the  bench,  boring,  turning,  planing,  shap- 
ing and  drilling  on  machine  tools.  During  this  year  instruction  will  be  given  in 
the  management  and  care  of  steam  boilers  and  engines.  Students  taking  the  entire 
course  will  be  permitted  to  make  some  **  project,"  which  shall  combine  the  experi- 
ence of  the  entire  four  year's  coiu-se  in  shop  and  drawing  room  instruction. 

Each  exercise  in  the  shop  wiU  be  made  from  drawings  made  by  the  pupil  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose.     This  will  be  required  in  every  case. 

In  the  four  years'  course  of  drawing,  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  making  of 
shop  drawings,  mechanical  drawings,,  use  and  care  of  instruments,  orthographic 
projections,  isometric  projections,  lettering,  plans  and  elevations  of  architectural 
work,  tracings  and  blue  printing. 

The  instruments  used  in  this  course  will  cost  not  to  exceed  $8.  These  the  student 
must  furnish.    All  shop  tools  and  materials  are  furnished  by  the  school. 

Drawings  will  be  returned  to  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  each  year,  except  such  as 
the  school  shall  wish  to  retain  for  exhibition. 

The  time  given  to  Manual  Training  during  the  past  year  has  been  one  hour  for 
shop  work  and  forty  minutes  for  drawing  each  day  of  the  school  week,  and  will 
not  be  less  in  the  coming  year. 
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« 
CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Only  studentB  qualified  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  in  either  the  Agricultural  or 
Scientific  courses  will  be  permitted  to  take  Manual  Training,  and  all  entering  these 
two  courses  must  take  the  course  in  Manual  Training  and  Drawing. 

Each  cadet  in  this  department  pays  an  annual  fee  of  two  dollars  for  materials 
used. 

The  catalogue  quotes  a  list  of  107  under  graduate  students  in  at- 
tendance. The  list  fails  to  indicate  any  students  as  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Department. 

There  are  nine  members  of  the  Faculty.  P.  L.  Kern,  A.  M.,  is 
President. 

Georgia  State  College. 

The  Georgia  Stat«  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  is  situated  at  Athens,  Georgia.  The 
University  has,  besides  the  "  State  College,''  an  Academic  Department 
known  as  "Franklin  College,"  both  in  Athens ;  and,  also,  a  "Law", 
and  a  "  Medical",  Department,  the  latter  situated  at  Augusta.  It  in 
addition  comprises  four  branch  Agricultural  colleges;  respectively 
situated  at  Dahlonega,  Thomasville,  Cuthbert,  and  Milledgeville. 
From  these  branch  colleges,  graduate  students  are  admitted  tb  the 
junior  class  of  the  University; — taking  there  the  final  two  years  of 
their  course  and  their  degree. 

The  State  College  comprises  the  three  schools  of  Agriculture, 
Engineering  and  Applied  Chemistry.  The  courses  for  the  first  two 
years  are  the  same.  In  the  Freshman  year,  "  Linear  Drawing"  is  a 
required  study  and  in  the  Sophomore  class  "  Geometrical  Drawing." 
In  the  Junior  Class,  in  the  course  for  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricul- 
ture, "Surveying  and  Drawing"  are  grouped  together;  and  in  the 
Senior  class,  "  Rural  Engineering  and  "  Building  Conj^tr notion." 

In  the  course  for  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering,  intheJimior 
Class,  "Geometrical  Drawing,  Pen  Drawing,  Tinting,  Lettering, 
etc.;  Topographical  Drawing,  Descriptive  Geometry  and  applica- 
tions; Shades  and  Shndows,  Isometrical  Drawing  and  Perspective," 
are  required  studies;  and  in  the  Senior  year,  "  Engineering  Draw- 
ing." There  is  a  special  course  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer, 
requiring  at  least  an  additional  year  as  well  as  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination.  In  this  course  "Warren's  Machine  construction  and 
Draughting"  is  one  of  the  required  studies. 

There  is  also  a  "  Course  in  Building  and  Architecture." 

COUBSE  IN  BUn^DINO  AND  ABCUITKCrUHE. 

"  This  18  a  partial  course  in  the  Department  of  Engineering,  and  includes  the 
studies  of  the  first,  second  and  third  year  in  Engineering,  omitting  a  part  of  the 
higher  Mathematics,  and  instead  thereof  giving  attention  to  Architectural  Drawing, 
Structures  of  Wood,  Stone  and  Iron,  Foundations,  Walls,  Arches,  Trusses,  Roofs, 
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etc;  the  application  of  Descriptive  Geometry  to  Masonry  and  Carpentry;  Strength 
of  Materials;  Ventilation,  Warming,  Acoustics;  Building  Materials— Woods,  Stones, 
MortarB,  Gements,  Paints,  etc. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course,  a  certificate  will  be  given,  stating 
the  time  spent  at  the  College,  and  the  progress  made."    •    •    *    *    . 

DRAwma. 

"  Two  halls,  34  feet  square,  well  lighted,  now  used  oy  students  in  drawing.  Each 
student  of  the  State  College  is  employed|in  drawing  during  a  part  of  th^  course, 
from  one  to  two  hours  each  day.  During  the  first  year,  all  are  required  to  take  Linear 
Drawing,  being  applications  of  Practical  Geometry  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  study  of 
Geometry.  The  full  course  includes  Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projections, 
Development  of  Surfaces,  Practical  Perspective,  Linear,  Building  and  Architectural 
Drawing,  Masonry  Drawing,  Drawing  for  Carpenters,  Mechanical  Drawing,  includ- 
ing drawing  from  rough  sketches;  Drawing  and  Shading  from  solid  objects;  Draw- 
ing of  Machinery." 

The  catalogue  of  1882  gives  42  students  of  Drawing  out  of  a  total 
of  146  students.  The  "Annual  Announcement "  for  1886-'87,  shows 
an  attendance  in  The  Franklin  and  The  State  College  together,  of  195 
students;  of  these,  56  take  drawing.  The  faculties  of  the  two  colleges 
are  composed  of  the  same  Professors,  with  a  single  exception  of  one 
additional  Professor  in  Franklin  College.  Ten  Professors  make  the 
faculty  of  Franklin.  P.  A.  Will,  dd,  lld.  is  at  the  head  of  both 
colleges. 

The  Autumn  of  1888,  saw  the  opening  of  a  new  department  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  the  inauguration  of  The  School  of  Tech- 
nology, October  5th,  1888,  in  Atlanta. 

This  event  was  recognized  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  education;  and  the  occasion  of  the  formal  transfer  of  the  new 
institution  to  the  Trustees  of  the  State  University,  was  made  mem- 
orable by  the  ceremonies  of  a  great  public  meeting  held  in  the  Opera 
House  in  the  evening.  The  actual  opening  had  taken  place  during 
the  inspection  of  the  school  by  the  Trustees  in  the  morning,  when, 
in  the  presence  of  the  State  Trustees,  the  Governor,  two  Ex-Gover- 
nors of  the  State,  and  many  distinguished  citizens.  Miss  Nellie 
Inman,  daughter  of  one  of  x  the  State  Commissioners,  was  escorted 
by  Ex-Qovemor  McDaniel,  to  the  engine;  and,  at  noon  exactly, 
turned  the  valve  which  started  the  engine  and  set  all  the  machinery 
in  motion ! 

This  engine  was  made  by  the  last  year's  class  of  the  Worcester 
Technological  Institute.  The  Superintendent  of  the  machine  shop, 
Milton  P.  Higgins,  formerly  of  the  school  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, then  addressed  the  company  who  were  about  to  inspect  the 
several  shops,  and  briefly  outlined  as  follows  the  course  of  training 
to  be  given  in  this  new  School  of  Technology. 

'*  T.AT^TTEft  AND  Gentlemen: — I  am  desirous  of  stating  to  you,  before  you  inspect 
the  flhops  and  equipments,  some  facts  about  them,  and  to  indicate  the  methods  pro- 
posed for  utilizing  tiiese  liberal  facilities  to  the  best  good  of  the  student.  This  can 
be  done  better  here  before  we  enter  the  shops  where  the  machinery  is  in  motion. 
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No  occasion  can  possibly  be  of  greater  interest  to  me  than  the  opening  of  a  tech* 
nological  school  of  this  character. 

A  kind  Providence  has  made  it  my  duty  for  twenty  years  to  labor  in  this  special 
field.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  precedent  in  America  for  technological  edu- 
cation, and  European  methods  were  not  in  their  nature  fully  adapted  to  the  Amer- 
ican boy. 

The  method  here  will  be  simple  and  direct.  We  aim  to  place  the  student  during 
his  course  of  training  here  in  an  environment  not  unlike  what  he  may  expect  to 
find  when  he  enters  the  active  duties  of  life. 

First  of  all  we  recognize  the  shop  as  a  means  of  education,  training,  even  cul- 
ture. This  is  the  highest  object  of  the  shops  in  any  school  of  this  character.  The 
friends  of  this  school  do  not  ignore  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  skill  attained  in  the 
shops,  but  as  valuable  as  this  is,  the  greatest  value  of  shop  training  to  the  man  and 
to  the  engineer  is  the  marked  effective  influence  upon  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  pupil.  It  has  been  shown  that  most  of  the  active,  mcmaging  men  of  a  city  are 
men  whose  boyhood  has  been  spent  on  country  farms.  Now,  there  is  no  virtue 
necessarily  in  farm  work  or  country  life,  except  that  the  individual  is  brought  into 
close  contact  with  things.  They  meet  and  overcome  many  difficulties,  and  this 
experience  develops  sound  judgment  and  ability  to  manage  affairs  in  a  most  re- 
markable manner.  This  developing  influence  upon  the  character  is  exactly  what 
the  shops  of  a  technological  school  accomplish. 

It  follows  then — if  difficulties  ov  ercome,  educate  and  develop— we  must  have  a 
real  shop,  where  real  difficulties  are  overcome,  and  where  real  successes  are  achieved. 
A  play  shop  can  not  do  it.  A  productive  shop  is  a  complicated  affair.  It  is  a  new 
condition  in  a  school  and  demands  special  methods.  The  shop  and  its  methods 
must  be  real,  alive,  effective.  All  the  men  in  the  shops  must  be  working  men, 
devoting  all  business  hours  of  the  week  to  productive  work,  the  same  as  in  other 
shops.  They  are  all  there  as  teachers  of  what  they  know  but  their  teaching  is 
largely  by  example  with  such  explanations  as  may  naturally  go  with  their  work. 
All  the  shopmen  may  understand  that  the  object  of  the  shop  is  educational,  but,  in 
order  that  sound  business  may  be  taught  and  illustrated,  every  effort  must  tend  to 
economical  production. 

The  plan  of  operating  the  shops  is  as  follows : 

The  Greorgia  school  shops  recognize  that  their  object  is  educational,  first  and  last. 
This  is  not  a  trade  school.  It  is  more.  It  aims  to  make  mechanical  engineers, 
manufacturers,  managers  of  industrial  works  of  all  kinds.  It  will  teach  a  trade, 
i.  6.,  it  will  develop  manual  dexterity  because  that  is  a  most  desirable  and  necessary 
step  up  to  the  end  sought.  It  may  produce  journeymen,  if  you  please,  not  as  the 
end  of  the  training,  but  the  education  of  the  engineer  should  include,  to  some  extent, 
the  experience  that  the  journeyman  possesses,  the  accuracy  of  the  machinist,  the 
skill  of  the  pattern-maker  and  the  special  knowledge  of  the  blacksmith  and  foundry- 
man.  And  we  believe  there  is  no  way  so  sure,  so  good,  and  so  simple  to  realize  these 
possessions  as  to  enter  the  ranks  and  learn  them  as  if  future  success  depended  upon 
the  narrow  knowledge  of  these  trades  alone. 

We,  therefore,  aim  to  have  the  education  of  the  student  lead  up  through  these 
steps  so  that  if  a  boy  starts  with  a  class  of  a  himdred  to  master  all  that  would  make 
him  a  successful  engineer  or  manager  of  larger  industrial  interests,  and  he  fails  to 
attain  his  full  object,  that  whatever  be  the  cause  of  his  failing  of  high  leadership, 
his  education  at  this  school  shall  not  be  by  any  means  a  failure.  Dexterity  in  any 
art  or  trade  is  a  step  to  something  higher.  Whoever  stops  at  one  step  has  the  dex- 
terity that  is  as  valuable  to  him  and  more  so  than  if  he  had  started  in  life  to  learn 
the  trad^  only.  There  are  many  things  to  prevent  all  in  a  class  of  a  hundred  from 
being  eminent  leaders  in  mechanical  pursuits.  Of  course,  there  is  always  room  at 
the  top,  and,  thank  God,  there  is  room  all  the  way  up  for  the  man  who  knows  well 
what  he  knows  and  can  do  it  well. 
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In  starting  a  clafls  of  roung  men  in  the  Worcester  shops  it  is  my  practice  to  show 
them  first  that  they  must  very  soon  find  within  themselves  a  love  and  respect  for 
their  calling.  They  are  taught  at  once  that  nothing  is  more  promising  of  reward 
and  honor  and  success  than  the  pursuit  of  science,  of  mechanics,  and  the  industries ; 
and  the  school  of  technology  is  not  a  rival  or  a  substitute  for  the  college ;  that  pro- 
'fessional  men,  or  statesmen,  professors,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers  have  all 
been  held  in  honor  justly,  because  of  their  training,  because  of  their  characters  and 
because  of  their  culture,  and  thus  they  have  made  their  professions  honorable. 
Now,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  a  mechanical  engineer,  a  manufacturer,  has  every  . 
need  and  every  inducement  and  every  facility  for  obtaining  all  that  makes  any  man 
worthy  of  the  esteem  of  his  fellows,  viz:  education  in  its  truest  sense. 

We  teach  them  at  Worcester  not  to  be  disappointed  or  discouraged  if  at  first  there 
is  a  failure  to  find  much  love  in  the  chosen  work,  but  such  a  love  can  and  must  be 
developed.  A  loving,  devoted  dwelling  upon  the  beauties  of  mechanical  science  is 
as  possible  and  necessary  to  the  successful  mechanic  or  engineer  as  devotion  is  in 
any  profession.  They  are  taught  at  once  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  practice 
and  theoiy ;  none  at  all.  Education  is  as  desirable  and  possible  in  one  pursuit  as 
another,  though  it  may  be  of  a  very  different  sort. 

At  Worcester  we  receive  into  the  shop  each  year  about  thirty  pupils,  at  an  average 
age  of  eighteen  to  nineteen  years.  They  remain  three  and  a  half  years.  After  the 
first  month  they  are  in  the  shop  only  two  half  days  per  week,  t.  e.,  ten  hours  per 
week  during  term  time. 

After  about  two  months  they  are  put  at  productive  work,  and  sometimes  much 
sooner.  We  are  ever  holding  more  strongly  to  the  method  of  productive  work  as 
a  means  of  education.  At  the  end  of  the  course  of  three  and  a  half  years  our 
graduates  have  enough  practical  shop  instruction  to  compete  with  yotmg  men  who 
have  devoted  three  years  entirely  to  the  learning  of  a  trade,  and  in  addition  they 
have  the  advantages  of  their  scholastic  education. 

The  evening  exercises  at  the  Opera  House  were  largely  attended. 
They  were  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker.    Dr.  Hopkins, 
the  President  of  the  school,  in  the  course  of  his  opening  remarks' 
before  introducing  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  said : 

Under  the  circiunstances  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  occupy  your  iime  in 
making  a  speech,  but  this  is  a  time  for  congratulation,  and  I  would  congratulate 
those  that  have  done  this  work,  and  spared  no  effort  to  do  it  well.  I  would  con- 
gratulate the  publicHspirited  men  and  women  of  Atlanta,  who  have  encouraged  the 
work.  I  would  congratulate  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  for  in  all  its 
history  there  has  been  added  to  it  no  such  efficient  arm  of  service  than  this.  A  new 
prestige  has  been  given  to  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  The  state  at  large 
is  to  be  congratulated  that  here,  in  its  capital  city,  is  established  this  potency  for 
good.  The  establishment  of  any  school  is  an  important  event,  inevitably  affecting 
the  weal  and  woe  of  the  community  about  it.  More  important  than  others  is  the 
school  established  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  the  establishment  of  this  school,  at 
this  time,  in  this  place,  is  of  special  importance.  This  system  of  education  is  the 
result  of  enlightened  discussion  between  the  friends  of  classical  education  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  practical  education  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Hopkins  introduced  Hon.  N.  E.  Harris,  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion, who  made  the  Report  of  the  Commission  and  presented  the 
school  to  the  Trustees  of  the  State  University. 

Col.  Harris  began  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ptesident,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It 
is  said  we  live  in  an  eminently  progressive  as  well  as  practical  age.    There  is  a  con- 
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stant  demand  for  new  methods  in  every  department  of  life.  The  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  individual  destiny  is  being  wrought  out  under  new  and  different 
processes  every  day.  This  has  necessitated  new  methods  of  study  and  thought. 
The  watchword  now  is  **'  advance."  Even  education  has  moved  onward  with  the 
times.  No  one  of  the  old  school  would  recognize  the  modem  means  and  instru* 
mentalities  for  educating  the  young.  For  a  long  period  the  conservatism  of  the 
college  stood  in  the  way  of  reform.  But  the  American  people  have  a  way  of  solv- 
ing problems  that  is  shorter  than  that  practiced  by  our  ancestors.  Things  which 
are  going  into  "desuetude,"  to  use  Mr.  Cleveland's  word,  are  either  changed  to 
suit  the  times  or  incontinently  kicked  aside. 

The  great  middle  classes  of  the  country  have  begun  to  demand  attention — ^more 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  world's  history.  Men's  eyes  and  noses  are  worth 
more  to-day  than  they  were  a  century  ago.  We  approach  the  days  of  perfect 
equality.  The  lower  classes  have  risen  upward  and  higher  classes  have  moved  down- 
ward. Legislation  for  the  masses  is  now  legislation  for  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  Ejiowledge  must  be  adapted  to  their  wants.  They  do  not  boast 
the  blue  blood  of  the  cavalier— they  use  their  hands  in  making  a  living.  It  is  no 
disgrace  now.  Bat  Americans  control  the  colleges  of  this  continent,  therefore  as 
these  institutions  coidd  not  prevent,  they  have  at  length  decided  to  lead  these  re- 
forms. The  curriculums  are  being  remodeled  all  over  the  country,  and  no  state  in 
the  union  now  making  pretensions  to  higher  education  can  be  found  without  its 
technical  school,  either  in  process  of  erection  or  already  open. 

Greorgia  began  the  agitation  years  ago.  The  thought  took  shape  in  universal  de- 
mand by  the  press  in  1882,  headed  by  the  Macon  Telegraph.  In  1888,  the  first  bill 
was  presented  to  the  legislature.  In  1885,  the  present  law  was  enacted,  under 
which  the  institution  in  whose  honor  we  are  gathered,  was  established. 

Ejiowledge  and  reform  travel  slowly  in  the  face  of  prejudice.  Some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  prevailing  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  grant  to  the 
state  the  right  to  get  in  line  with  the  progress  of  the  country.  It  is  easier  to  defeat 
a  bill  than  to  pass  one,  under  the  peculiar  provisions  of  our  constitution.  Every 
absentee  counts  for  a  negative  vote. 

Let  us  give  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due.  The  ten  young  representatives  of  the 
people  who  took  their  singular  and  striking  journey  to  the  north  for  the  puixx)Be 
of  stu4ying  the  question  of  technical  education,  in  Hie  spring  and  summer  of  1888, 
had  no  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  which  they  had  undertaken  to 
solve.  After  the  real  character  of  the  imdertaking  was  revealed  to  them,  it  took 
some  courage  to  present  their  views  to  the  body  they  represented,  and  through  that 
to  the  state,  recommending  the  establishment  of  this  institution — ^for  the  obtain- 
ment  of  money  for  education  at  that  particular  time  was  exceedingly  doubtful  and 
difficult  to  say  the  least. 

He  then  paid  a  brief  tribute  to  each  of  the  ten  members  of  the 
committee.  They  did  not  succeed  in  securing  the  desired  legislation 
at  that  session  and  the  efforts  were  resumed  at  the  next.  The  new 
supporters  of  the  bill  were,  each  in  turn,  named  and  eulogized  by 
the  speaker. 

The  bill  was  finally  enacted  into  a  law  and  the  next  question  to  be  settled  was  one 
of  location.  Georgia  was  poor.  She  had  the  capitol  upon  her  hands  into  which  she 
was  pouring  annually  nearly  $30,000.  Therefore,-  she  thought  it  not  beneath  her 
dignity  to  ask  help  of  the  fiourishing  towns  and  cities  of  her  territory,  and  the 
school  was  directed  to  be  located  at  that  point  which  would  furnish  the  best  in- 
ducements in  money  or  otherwise  to  the  state.  So  the  great  municipalities  began 
the  contest  for  the  location.    Macon,  Athens,  Penfield,  Milledgeville  and  Atlanta 
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entered  the  list  in  generous  rivalry,  but  Atlanta,  strong  shouldered  and  steady 
hearted  in  her  faith  for  the  future,  poured  $70,000  into  the  state's  coffers  and  threw 
in  a  site  and  |2,500  a  year  for  twenty  years  additional,  thus  securing  the  location 
over  all  her  rivals.  Yon  magnificent  building,  yon  splendidly  equipped  machine 
shop,  honorable  alike  to  the  city  and  the  state,  is  the  result,  and  we  are  here  to- 
night to  turn  over  the  splendid  property  to  its  rightful  custodions. 

*  *  *  *  »  «  * 

As  the  chairman  of  the  state  board  of  commissioners,  I  am  here  to  announce  the 
completion  of  the  labors  entailed  upon  us  by  our  appointment  under  the  present 
law.  The  coU^e  is  now  already  opened,  its  corps  of  instructors  have  been  chosen, 
able,  experienced  and  well  fitted  for  the  positions  to  which  they  have  been  called. 

The  prospects  are  flattbring.  Two  himdred  young  men,  if  we  are  not  deceived, 
will  join  the  classes  of  the  institution  to  be  taught  therein  naught  but  the  gospel  of 
labor. 

The  great  heart  of  Georgia  will  soon  be  here.  The  eyes  of  the  state  wiU  be  upon 
the  institution.  The  experiment  is  new  and  untried,  and  upon  the  event  hangs  a 
fearful  arbitrament. 

The  school  is  a  part  of  the  state  university.  There  can  be  no  rivalry  between  the 
twa  The  head  is  in  Athens ;  the  hands  are  here.  Without  this  school  the  univer- 
sity would  be  incomplete ;  with  it  the  demand  of  the  times  is  met  and  the  university 
is  abreast  of  the  age.  Here  we  have  thought  versus  work.  Practice  against  theory. 
The  shop  against  the  study ;  the  hanmier  against  the  book ;  the  blouse  against  the 
cutaway. 

The  old  statesmen  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  state  university  had  in  view  the 
founding  of  an  institution  which  should  extend  to  every  county  of  the  state.  It 
was  intended  to  become  merely  an  aggregation  of  schools.  The  ultimate  limit  of 
expansion  was  to  be  reached  only  when  there  should  be  a  college  established  in 
every  ooimty  of  the  state.  Under  the  state  constitution,  the  university  is  still  the 
head  of  all  state  academic  education,  and  no  appropriation  can  be  made  to  this 
object  except  through  its  board  of  trustees.  As  these  colleges,  therefore,  are  mul- 
tiplied, it  approaches  nearer  the  ideal  intended  by  its  founders.  In  Augusta  is  its 
medical  branch,  in  Athens  the  literary  branch,  in  Dalonegha  an  adjunct  of  the 
literary  branch,  in  Atlanta  the  technical  branch,  in  other  places  feeders  of  the 
literary  branch.    If  the  money  availed  there  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  this. 

WiU  the  state  support  this  institution?  That  is  the  question  which  the  future 
must  settle.  It  belongs  to  the  state,  both  the  question  and  the  institution.  There 
is  no  equitable  or  legal  title  outstanding— this  insQtution  is  the  state's  own  prop- 
erty, and  everyone  who  has  the  country's  welfare  at  stake  is  interested  in  the 
question.  The  entire  army  of  workers  will  await  with  increasing  c(Hicem  the 
determination  arrived  at  by  the  people's  ambassadors. 

I  can  only  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  hand  of  beauty  set  the  machinery  in  motion 
today,  I  trust  the  men  of  C^rgia  will  be  too  gallant  to  allow  that  machinery  to 
8tq[>  for  want  of  money  only. 

^e  institution  represents  the  great  thought  of  the  age  wrought  into  wood  and 
brick  and  iron ;  without  it,  the  state  Mrill  go  backward,  losing  her  hold  on  the  power 
and  progress  of  the  present. 

It  is  the  school  of  the  laborer,  the  workshop  of  the  mechanic,  the  college  of  the 
engineer,  the  university  of  the  poor.  No  patent  of  nobility,  of  wealth  or  influence, 
is  necessary  to  open  its  doors.  If  it  shall  realize  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  there 
will  be  no  limit  to  the  magnitude  of  its  glory,  in  the  good  it  shall  achieve  for  the 
state.  Every  year  it  shall  send  its  output  of  educated  muscle  and  brain  into  the 
ranks  of  the  state — each  young  man  a  source  of  unmeasured  power,  developing 
wealth  and  resource,  aggregating  capital,  challenging  advance,  and  constituting 
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himself  a  nucleus  of  thought  and  of  energy,  ever  increasing,  ever  developing,  ever 
inviting  to  grander  triumphs.  Each  one  of  these  educated  artisans  will  become  a 
part  in  the  progress  of  our  state — now  a  hammer  to  strike,  now  an  anvil  to  bear. 
Like  so  many  hands  extended  from  the  body,  these  young  men  will  work  with  a 
heart  at  the  centre,  for  Georgi^^'s  good. 

I  cannot  estimate  their  value.  Into  the  treasury  of  the  mountains  where  the  coal 
'  sleeps,  and  the  iron  and  gold  are  locked,  they  will  break  with  the  skilled  implements 
of  their  trade,  and  gather  the  increase  for  their  people. 

Beside  the  cotton  fields  they  will  build  the  factories  and  plant  the  machinery 
which  shall  utilisse  for  this  country  and  this  community  the  wealth  which  now  goes 
to  swell  the  coffers  of  distant  lands  and  nations.  Each  oi\e  with  his  own  hands,  in 
the  great,  wonderful  workshop  of  the  world,  will  give  his  time  and  skill  and  energy 
to  forge  the  fitting  crown  for  the  imperial  brow  of  this  grand  old  mother  state. 

The  speaker,  closing  with  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  South  after  the  war,  gave  a  glowing  description  of  how  morning 
breaks  along  the  rugged  cliflfs  and  magnificent  mountains  of  the  great 
Blue  Ridge,  ushering  in  the  full  orbed  splendor  of  the  coming  day ; 
and  prophesied  a  similar  glorious  uprising  of  a  new  day  for  his 
beloved  South  Land. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Gresham,  President  of  the  Board  of  University  Trus- 
tees, Governor  Gordon,  Ex-Governor  McDaniel,  Professor  H.  C. 
White,  and  Mr.  Grady,  followed  with  fitting  words. 

The  catalogue  *  is  a  handsome  pamphlet  with  a  view  of  the  build- 
ing as  frontispiece  and  with  illustrations  of  the  several  workshops. 
From  this  the  following  statements  concerning  the  school  are  taken 
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Extract  from  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  entitled  an  ''Act  to 
Establish  a  Technological  School." 

*  *  *  t*  That  there  shall  be  established,  in  connection  with  the  State  Univer- 
sity, and  forming  one  of  the  departments  thereof,  a  Technological  School,  fdr  the 
education  and  training  of  students  in  the  industrial  and  mechanical  arts. 

*  *  *  <<  That  there  shall  be  one  beneficiary  for  each  representative  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  every  coimty  in  this  State,  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  each  county  on  competitive  examination,  and  who  shall  be  first  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  said  school;  that  the  tuition  in  said  school  shall  be  free  to  all  students 
who  are  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  rates  of  tuition  to  others  than  resi- 
dents of  the  State  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum." 

GENERAL  FLAN. 

In  conformity  with  this  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  leading  object  of  the  school 
will  be  to  teach  the  principles  of  science,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  me- 
chanic and  industrial  arts. 

The  school  offers  an  education  of  high  grade,  founded  on  the  mathematics,  the 
English  language,  the  physical  sciences  and  drawing,  while  it  gives  such  familiarity 
with  some  industrial  pursuits  as  will  enable  the  graduate  to  earn  a  living. 

♦Annual  catalogue  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  a  school  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.  A  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
organized  1888.  Announcement  for  188^*90.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Constitution  Pub- 
lishing Ck)mpany.    1890.    Pp.  44. 
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There  are  no  electiye  oouraes,  each  student  being  required  to  follow  the 
course,  both  mechanical  and  scholastic.  The  time  and  fittention  of  students  are 
dttl  J  proportioned  between  scholastic  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  special  promi- 
nence is  giTen  to  the  element  of  practice  in  every  department. 

The  methods  of  the  school  are  in  the  main  such  as  have  been  found  advantageous 
in  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Europe  and  at  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  with  such 
modifications  as  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  this  section. 

To  thorough  supervision  and  instructioD  in  handicrafts  are  added  the  stimulus  of 
production  for  the  market,  and  such  other  conditions  as  are  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  active  business  of  life.  Students  do  not  receive  money  compensation  for 
their  work. 

BX7ILDINO& 

The  school  occupies  a  beautiful  site  in  a  campus  of  nine  acres,  lying  at  the  jimc- 
tion  of  North  avenue  and  Cherry  street,  easily  accessible  by  street  car  lines  on 
Marietta  street  and  on  North  avenue.  The  Academic  building  is  a  splendid  edifice 
of  brick,  trimmed  with  granite  and  terra  cotta,  slate  roof.  It  has  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  front,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  deep  and  is  four  stories  high  above 
basement  story.  It  contains  ample  accommodations  in  halls,  offices,  apparatus 
rooms,  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  rooms, 
library  and  chapeL 

The  workshop  is  also  of  brick,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  eighty  wide, 
and  two  stories  high.  It  is  beautifully  designed  with  reference  to  its  use,  and 
affords  ample  space  for  the  various  departments  of  instruction  pursued  in  it.  It 
contains  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  wood  shop,  machine  shop,  forge  room  and 
foundry. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chemical  and  Physical  laboratories  have  been  fitted  up  with  reference  to 
practical  work,  and  such  additions  wiU  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  experimental  research.  The  apparatus  and  appliances  are  of  the  newest 
and  best  forms,  and  will  be  increased  as  occasion  may  demand. 

The  workshops  have  been  equipped  with  machinery  and  tools  from  the  best 
makers,  and  of  the  latest  patterns,  at  a  cost  of  over  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In 
pursuance  of  the  f  imdamental  idea  of  giving  the  student  access  to  the  best  machinery 
and  experimental  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  mechanical  work,  the  commis- 
sion have  put  the  mechanical  department  on  a  footing  with  the  most  approved  and 
complete  shops  in  the  country,  and  hardly  any  process  requiring  fine  material  and 
accurate  workmanship  is  beyond  its  capacity. 

The  shops  of  the  institution  have  already  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
quality  of  their  iron  and  brass  castings,  perfection  in  gear  cutting  and  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  its  wood  work. 

DBOREB8  OONFERKED. 

The  regular  degree  conferred  in  this  school  is  that  of  Bachelor  of  Sdenoe  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

A  poet-graduate  course  is  being  arranged,  intended  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mechanical*  Engineer. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

There  will  be  no  chaise  for  tuition  to  residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia.    All 
others  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $150. 
Every  student,  of  whatever  place  of  residence,  pays  an  annual  fee  of  |^  to  cover 
ABT — ^VOL  4 18 
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contingent  exi)enfles.  Half  of  this  amount  is  payable  on  the  opening  day  of  each 
term  in  advance. 

A  contingent  fee  of  |5  will  be  required  to  be  deposited  with  the  treasnrer  on 
entrance,  to  cover  injury  done  to  college  buildings  or  furniture,  which  sum  wiU  be 
returned  to  the  student  on  leaving  college,  if  not  forfeited. 

The  student  is  advised  to  defer  the  purchase  of  dr& wing  instruments  and  materials 
imtil  he  can  have  the  direction  of  the  Professor  in  their  selection. 

Text-books  and  stationery  can  be  purchased  in  Atlanta  on  good  terms.  The  stu- 
dent is  advised,  however,  to  bring  such  scientific  books  as  he  may  possess. 

DEPABTHENT  OF  MECHANICAL  ENaiNEEQINa. 

All  instruction  in  this  department  is  based  on  strictly  utilitarian  lines.  The 
graduate's  commercial  valuation,  on  leaving  the  technical  school,  is  invariably 
based  on  his  helpfulness — on  what  he  can  do — ^and  not  on  what  he  knows.  He 
must  know  things  and  how  to  do  them,  and  not  simply  know  about  them. 

The  studies  taught  in  this  department  comprise  Kinematics  and  Mechanism, 
Machine  Design,  Analytic  Mechanics,  Applied  Mechanics,  Materials  used  in  Engi- 
neering Structures,  Strength  of  Materials,  Steam  Engineering,  Prime  Movers  and 
Laboratory  Experiments. 

The  study  in  Machine  Design  will  be  by  text-books  and  lectures,  and  also  by  prac- 
tical applications  in  drawing.  It  will  include  the  various  parts  of  machine  tools, 
the  steam  engine,  pumping  machinery,  electrical  machines,  riveted  joints,  and  the 
proper.forms  for  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  various  parts  of  other  machines  in 
common  use.  A  very  important  adjunct  to  this  course  of  instruction  will  be  the 
study  of  a  magnificent  collection  of  blue-prints  of  details  of  a  large  variety  of 
machinery,  for  which  we  gratefully  acknowledge  obligations  to  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Ck>mpany,  of  Boston ;  to  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  others.  This  incomparable  collection  of  prints  will  be  aug- 
mented from  time  to  time. 

******* 

DEPARTMENT  OP  MECHANICAL  DRAWTNO. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  pursued  throughout  the  entire  course  of  four  years,  it 
being  considered  that  efficiency  in  the  drafting  room  is  second  only  to  proficiency 
in  the  shop. 

The  beginning  (Apprentice)  class  first  take  up  free-hand  geometric  drawing, 
which  is  taught  by  lectures  and  blackboard  exercises.  This  is  followed  by  free- 
hand elementary  linear  perspective,  sketching  from  models,  with  shades  and 
shadows ;  sketching  both  in  perspective  and  orthographic  projection,  from  patterns, 
castings  and  parts  of  machines. 

At  the  middle  of  the  first  year  the  Apprentice  class  begin  instrumental  linear 
drawing,  the  delineation  of  geometric  curves,  etc. ,  from  sketches,  followed  by  or- 
thographic and  isometric  linear  projection,  the  drawing  being  made  from  models 
and  to  scale.  Students  are  advised  not  to  supply  themselves  with  drawing  instru- 
ments before  consulting  the  professor  in  charge.  All  necessary  instruments  of  the 
best  quality  need  not  cost  over  $18.00. 

Throughout  the  second  (Junior)  year  Descriptive  Qeometry  is  studied,  and  draw- 
ing problems  connected  with  this  branch  of  mathematics  occupies  fom:  hours  per 
week  through  the  year.  Four  hours  per  week  will  likewise  be  devoted  to  mechan- 
ical drawing,  such  as  the  delineation  of  various  kinds  of  screws,  making  copies  from 
detail  drawings  of  parts  of  machines,  making  tracings  for  blue  printing,  working 
out  problems  in  isometric  and  orthographic  projection,  etc. 
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The  drawing  of  the  third  (Middle)  year  commences  with  screw,  spur,  bevel  and 
worm  gearing,  and  all  of  these  branches  are  fully  developed  in  detail  working 
drawings,  to  scale,  each  student,  in  all  cases,  being  given  an  original  problem,  no 
copying  being  allowed.  During  this  year  also  students  become  familiar  with  the 
various  processes  of  photo-copying  from  tracings,  as  the  "  nigrocine,"  "  oyanotype" 
and  "  blue*'  processes,  the  school  being  equipped  with  excellent  apparatus  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  taught  how  to  properly  prepare  the  paper,  as  well  as  make  the 
tracings  and  points. 

The  drawing  of  the  fourth  (Senior)  year  is  devoted  to  machine  design  in  detail, 
in  which  the  methods  obtaining  in  the  best  modem  shops  practice  is  carefuUy  in« 
corporated  with  purely  theoretical  considerations.  In  all  the  advanced  drawing, 
thece  18  a  continual  connection  between  the  work  done  in  the  drafting  room  and 
the  instructicMi  given  in  the  class  room.  At  no  time  is  any  attempt  made  to  produce 
pretty  pictures  which  delight  the  artistic  eye  of  the  layman,  but  which  are  of  no 
use  to  any  body,  for  any  purpose.  Such  amateur  work  is  always  necessarily  far 
inferior  to,  and  immensely  costlier  than  the  work  of  the  photographic  camera.  All 
drawing,  from  first  to  last,  is  made  accurately  to  scale,  and  working  dimensions 
plainly  given.  In  short,  an  effort  is  made  to  teach  the  student  how  to  make  a 
conect,  accurate,  working  detail  drawing. 

WORK  SHOP  PRACnCB. 

The  shops  where  the  students  in  mechanical  engineering  practice  occupy  a  com- 
modious two-story  building,  250  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  with  wings  90  by  40  and 
12  by  40.  The  building  contains  the  general  offices  of  the  shops,  draughting  room, 
iron  and  wood-working  rooms,  with  tool  room  for  each,  paint  and  finishing  rooms, 
engine  and  boiler  rooms,  wash  room,  forge  shop  and  foundry.  All  these  rooms  are 
well  equipped  with  the  best  modem  iron  and  wood  working  machinery  and  tools. 

The  shops  are  organized  and  managed  as  a  manufacturing  establishment,  taking 
contracts  for  a  great  variety  of  work,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  and  from  this  variety 
of  work,  always  in  process  of  construction,  such  parts  are  given  the  student  to 
make  as  wiU  afford  him  the  best  instruction  at  that  particular  stage  of  his  course. 

Under  this  plan  the  student,  growing  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  real  business,  ac- 
quires, besides  handicraft  with  tools,  a  knowledge  of  commercial  requirements, 
together  with  that  practical  judgment  in  real  work  upon  which  success  in  life  de- 
pends. It  is  expected  that  at  the  end  of  his  course  the  student  will  be  able  not  only 
to  c<Mistruct  the  individual  psrta  of  a  machine,  or  design  the  machine  as  a  whole, 
but  also  to  so  discriminate  between  methods  and  processes  as  to  produce  a  machine 
that  can  be  marketed,  thus  fitting  him  to  become  a  director  in  the  world's  industries. 

The  first,  or  Apprentice  year,  is  devoted  entirely  to  wood  work.  This  includes  a 
course  of  elementary  instruction  in  laying  out  work  with  knife  and  pencil,  and  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  liand  tools,  such  as  saws,  planes,  chisels,  etc.  This  is  followed  by 
a  course  in  elementary  pattern  work,  introducing  the  use  of  the  turning  lathe. 
After  these  elementary  exercises  the  student  works  altogether  upon  practical  work, 
especially  pattern  and  cabinet  work.  Instruction  and  practice  is  given  in  the  use 
and  care  of  the  wood-working  machinery,  large  and  small  circular  saws,  band  and 
scroll  saws,  DaniePs  cylinder  and  buzz  planers,  boring,  mortising  and  tenoning 
machines  and  shaping  machines.  Two  days  of  nine  hours  each  per  week  are 
devoted  to  practice  throughout  this  year. 

The  second,  or  Junior  year,  is  spent  in  the  iron  room.  During  this  year  the  time 
devoted  to  practice  is  one  day  of  nine  hours  per  week,  during  term  time  and  an 
additional  two  hundred  hours  which  must  be  made  up  before  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year.  The  students  begin  work  with  the  simpler  lathe  operations,  such  as 
turning  plain  shafts,  cutting  threads,  squaring  up  and  finishing  nuts,  chucking. 
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reaming,  inside  borings,  etc.,  etc.  The  junior  year  covers  the  ordinary  operations 
performed  with  the  engine  and  speed  lathes,  upright  drill,  planer  and  shaper,  and 
turret  head  screw  machine,  also  the  simpler  kinds  of  bench  work,  such  as  chipping, 
filing  and  laying  off  work.  Squads  of  students  are  daily  detailed  to  the  foundry, 
where  they  receive  practice  in  moulding  and  in  pouring  iron  and  brass,  throughout 
this  and  the  following  year. 

The  third,  or  Middle  year,  has  the  same  amount  of  practice  time  as  the  junior  year, 
and  the  same  two  himdred  hours  additional  practice.  During  this  year  practice  is 
given  in  the  more  complicated  operations  with  the  lathe  and  planer  and  in  the  use 
of  the  universal  milling  machine,  and  in  gear  cutting.  During  the  latter  half  of 
this  year  special  attention  will  be  given  to  tool  making  and  the  correct  forms  for 
making  twist  drills,  reamers,  taps  and  dies,  etc. ,  etc.  Students  will  be  detailed  to 
the  care  of  the  boilers  and  engine,  including  the  work  of  firing  and  controlling 
steam  pressure  and  water  supply. 

The  Senior  year's  practice  embraces  nine  hours,  or  one  day  per  week.  No  addi- 
tional practice  is  required  this  year. 

During  this  year  the  class  will  build  one  or  more  machines  complete.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  engineering  and  planning  work,  and  assembhng,  erect- 
ing and  starting  new  machinery.  A  portion  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  the  shop 
draughting  room  making  drawings  and  designing  tools  and  fixtures  to  be  built  in 
the  shop.  Ample  opportimity  will  be  given  each  student  to  exercise  his  originality 
while  his  work  will  still  be  held  to  well  established  principles. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  is  145  ;  of  these,  62  are  in 
the  Apprentice,  71  in  the  Junior,  10  in  the  Middle,  and  2  in  the  Senior 
classes.  The  Faculty,  consists  of  eight  Professors;  there  are  four 
Foremen  of  the  shops.  Isaac  S.  Hopkins,  ph.  d.,  d.  d.,  is  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  Formerly  Designated  as  the 

Illinois  Industrial  University. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University,  the  State  University  of  Illinois, 
is  situated  on  "high  grounds  between  the  cities  of  Champaign  and 
Urbana  and  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  latter." 

The  University  was  chartered  in  1866,  opened  to  students  in  March, 
1868.  In  1871,  it  was  opened  to  women  students.  In  1874,  through 
the  personal  efforts  of  President  Gregory,  then  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity, a  fine  Art  Gallery  was  established.  Accounts  of  the  Art 
Gallery,  and  Art  School,  of  this  University  will  be  given  in  later 
volumes  of  this  Report.  The  University  finds  place  in  this  volume 
as  one  of  the  National  Land  Grant  Institutions.  It  is  very  com- 
pletely equipped,  with  necessary  buildings.  Museums,  Library, 
Laboratories,  Apparatus,  and  Machinery  for  its  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment, etc.,  and  has  a  domain  of  623  acres  giving  ample  extent  of 
farms,  orchards  and  gardens  for  its  Agricultural  Department,  as 
well  as  extensive  grounds  about  the  buildings,  etc. 

The  University  embraces  four  colleges,  subdivided  into  schools 
as  follows : 

"  I.  CJoUege  of  Agriculture. 

n.  Ck)llege  of  Engineering.  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture.   School  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering. 
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m.  College  of  Natural  Science.  School  of  Chemistry.  School  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

IV.  College  of  Literature  and  Science.  School  of  English  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages.   School  of  Ancient  Languages. 

V.  Additional  Schools.    School  of  Military  Science.    School  of  Art  and  Design. 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Elocution  and  Photography  are  also  taught,  but 

not  as  parts  of  the  regular  courses." 

In  all  the  schools  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  in  the  School 
of  Art  and  Design,  the  stndy  of  Drawing  is  necessarially  pursued 
through  the  entire  course.  It  is  also  an  alternate  study  in  the  second 
term  of  the  first  year  in  the  college  of  Agriculture,  while  the  studies 
of  the  third  year,  "Agricultural  Engineering  and  Architecture," 
and  "  Landscape  Gardening,"  imply  a  knowledge  of  drawing. 

In  the  college  of  Natural  Science,  Free  hand  Drawing  is  taught  in 
the  first  year  of  the  course  in  Chemistry.  In  the  course  in  Natural 
History — 

"Students,  throughout  the  course,  are  required  to  ohserre  for  themselves,  and 
to  make  notes  and  drawings  of  their  investigations.  A  series  of  these  drawings, 
upon  a  uniform  scale,  together  with  the  accompanying  descriptions,  is  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Laboratory.  Each  student  provides  himself  with  suitable 
pencils,  drawing  pens,  and  paper,  needles  in  handles,  glass  slides  for  mounting 
objects,  and  razor  for  making  thin  sections." 

In  the  year  1881-'82,  there  were  352  students  of  whom  76  were 
women. 

There  were  21  students  in  Agriculture,  41  in  Mechanical  Engin- 
eeringy  41  in  Civil  Engineering,  3  in  Mining  Engineering,  14  in 
Architecture,  42  in  Chemistry  of  whom  1  was  a  woman,  14  in  Natural 
History  of  whom  8  were  women,  4  special  students  in  Art  and  De- 
sign of  whom  one  was  a  woman.  In  all  these  courses,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  study  of  drawing  is  pursued. — 

The  catalogue  of  the  University  for  1891-92,*  is  a  very  handsomely 
printed  well  classified  pamphlet  illustrated  by  photographic  views 
of  the  main  University  building,  the  Laboratories,  Museum  and  Li- 
'  brary.  Very  full  information  is  given  in  regard  to  the  courses  of 
study  in  the  several  Colleges ;  these  courses  have  all  been  increased 
in  number  during  the  last  decade.  The  College  of  Agriculture  now 
includes  four  separate  courses,  namely:  in  "Agriculture,"  "Veter- 
inary Science,"  "Horticulture,"  and  "Junior  course  in  Agriculture." 
A  "  Graduate  School,"  has,  also,  been  added  to  the  University.  The 
list  of  Officers  of  Instruction  and  Administration  numbers  25  Pro- 
fessors, and  16  Instructors  and  Assistants,  with  7  Visiting  Lecturers, 
and  a  Librarian  and  Assistant  Librarian.  There  is  also  a  State 
Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  with  a  staff  of  five  specialists ;  and 
an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  with  a  staff  of  ten  specialists. 

*  Learning  and  Labor.  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  Cham- 
paign Co.,  DL  Post  Office,  Champaign,  HI.  1891-'92.  Published  by  the  Umveraity. 
Ft>.  19S. 
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683  students,  of  whom  89  are  women,  are  in  attendance ;  studying  in 
classes  and  courses  as  follows.  Drawing  in  some  form  is  included 
in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  courses. 

Summary. 

BY  CLASSES. 


Resident  Graduates 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Sophomores 

FVeshmen 

Freparatoiy 

Bpeoial 


Total 


Men. 

Women. 

6 

8 

41 

6 

50 

7 

OS 

8 

167 

27 

187 

26 

11 

18 

4d4 

89 

Total. 


8 

46 

67 

101 

184 

168 

94 


BY  COUBSES. 


Agriculture 

Mechanical  Engineering. 
Electrical  Engmeering . . 

Civil  Engineoing 

Mining  Engineering 

Architecture  

Chemistrr 

Natural  History 


Art  and  Design 

Music 

KngHah  and  Modem  Languages . 

Latin 

Classical 

Pedagogy 

Not  Sp^dfled 


Total 


11 
88 
29 
87 
6 
91 
41 
40 


64 
8 

12 
1 

81 


404 


1 

4 
18 
7 
2 
46 
1 
6 

li 


80 


11 
88 
20 
87 

6 
02 
46 
68 

7 

2 
00 

4 
17 

1 
42 
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Professor  Thomas  Jonathan  Burrill,  m.  a.,  ph.  d.,  is  Acting 
Regent.  Besides  the  Professors  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Engi- 
neering and  Architecture,  the  following,  instruct  in  Drawing  and 
Industrial  Art. 

Frank  Forrest  Frederick,  Profefisor  of  Industrial  Art  and  Design.  George  Wash- 
ington Parker,  Instructor  in  Wood  Working  and  Foreman.  Ruf  us  Anderson,  M.  E. , 
Instructor  in  Iron  Working  and  Foreman.  James  McLaren  White,  Assistant  in 
Architecture.  Edward  Spencer  Keene,  B.  S. ,  Assistant  in  Machine  Shop.  Edith 
Adelaide  Shattuck,  Assistant  in  Drawing.  John  Henderson  Powell,  B.  S. ,  Instructor 
in  General  Engineering  Drawing.    Cyril  Balfour  Clark,  Assistant  in  Machine  Shop. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC 

ARTS— Continued. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHAPTER. 

IlTDUNA  :  PUBBTTB  UNIVERSITY,  La  FaYETTE,  TiPPECANOE  COUNTY 281 

Historical  sketch  from  Register  of  1880-'81— University  opened  in  1874 — 
Reorganized  in  1876,  under  President  E.  E.  White — Extracts  of  general 
interest  to  educators  from  the  Inaugural  address  of  President  E.  E. 
White,  deUvered  June  16th,  1876— Professor  Thompson  on  the  kind 
of  drawing  here  taught — Opening  of  new  schools  annoimced  in  1879 — 
Courses  of  study  described — ^A  farm  of  150  acres  for  use  of  students 
in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture — Facilities  for  teaching  drawing  and 
mechanics— 254  students  in  188a-'81-*94  girls— Register  of  1890-'91, 
shows  a  remarkable  development  and  growth.  The  University  has  a 
permanent  endowment  fund  of  |340,000,  and  a  large  equipment  in 
the  way  of  buildings,  .Laboratories,  etc.  The  Mechanical  and  En- 
gineering Departments  are  fully  equipped — ^The  course  of  five  years 
in  the  school  of  Mechanical  Engineering  is  given  in  detail — 530 
students  are  registered  as  in  attendance.  Ill  of  these  are  in  the 
Preparatory  Department.  The  Faculty  consists  of  40  Professors  and 
Instructors.    James  H.  Smart,  A.  H. ,  ll.  D. ,  is  the  Presideiit. 

ICWA  AOBICULTUBAL  COLLEGE,  AMKS... 297 

Opened  as'a  State  Institution  in  1859 — Organized  under  the  U.  S.  Land 
Qrant  Law,  in  1869 — Has  a  farm  of  860  acres— 70  acres  of  this  tract 
are  occupied  by  the  College  grounds — Students  in  1880-'81 ,  226 — There 
are  four  complete  courses  of  four  years  each ;  there  is  also  a  preparatory 
course — ^Drawing  is  taught  in  all  courses  through  Freshman  year,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  Engineering  courses— The  State  Board  of 
Trustees  render  biennial  reports  to  the  Governor — Extracts  from  an 
interesting  report  made  in  1888-'89,  by  President  Chamberlain  to  the 
the  Trustees— Excellent  management  of  the  U,  S.  Land  Grant,  by  the 
State  authorities  of  Iowa— Quotations  from  speech  by  General  Gar- 
field—Extracts  from  Catalogue  of  1890.— A  new  building  named 
Morrill  Hall,  in  honor  of  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Vermont,  has  just  been  erected — Details  of  courses  given,  showing 
the  relations  of  Drawing  and  Shop  work  to  the  Technical  Training 
given  in  the  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering — 386  pupils  are  in  at- 
tendance ;  nearly  one  third  of  these  are  girls — The  Faculty  comprises 
26  Professors  and  Instructors  ;  six  of  these  are  ladies— Professor  E. 
W.  Stanton,  is  Acting  President. 

Kansas.    State  Aobicultubal  College,  Manhattan 805 

Established  in  1863:  reorganized  in  1872:  occupied,  in  1875,  the  farm 
near  the  city  of  Manhattan — Open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes — ^In  1880, 
276  students  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  78  were  women— A  five 
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years  course  in  English  branches,  mathematics  and  chemistry — De- 
tails of  courses  of  instruction*— There  is  a  department  of  Drawing — 
Drawing  a  required  study  for  five  terms,  distributed  through  the 
first  three  years — Extracts  from  **  Hand  Book"  issued  in  1874— In- 
teresting statements  by  President  Anderson — ^This  college  designed 
on  very  different  lines  than  many  of  the  Land  Grant  Ck)lleges  in  the 
Eastern  States — The  avowed  purpose  to  turn  out  skilled  workers — 
This  college  not  meant  to  be  a  Normal  School  for  science  teachers — 
President  Anderson  portrays  an  agricultural  college  conducted  in  ac- 
cord with  his  idea — Catalogue  for  1890-'91,  gives  interesting  illustra- 
tions of  buildings,  class  rooms,  and  class  work ;  with  plot  of  the 
farm  showing  location  of  buildings— Brief  history  of  origin,  develop- 
ment and  purpose,  of  the  institution — Details  of  courses  in  Industrial 
Training — Summary  of  total  attendance  for  2B  years — Attendance  in 
1890-91  is  698,  of  whom  221  are  women — ^The  Faculty,  comprises  18 
Professors  and  Instructors;  6  Assistants  and  Foremen,  and  8 
student  Assistants.    Qeorge  T.  Fairchild,  a.  m..  President. 

Kentucky.    Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Lexington 316 

Established  in  1865,  as  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  Kentucky  University — 
Regent  Bowman's  claim  that  this  was  the  first  of  the  U.  S.  Land 
Grant  Colleges  actually  in  operation  under  the  Grant  of  1862 — Ex- 
tracts from  Regent  Bowman's  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
in  1868 — ^Ten  courses  of  Instruction  were  given — Courses  in  the 
schools  of  *' Civil  E^ngineering  and  Mining",  and  of  the  ''Fine 
Arts" — College  organized  as  a  separate  institution  in  1878 — Extracts 
from  annual  report  by  the  President  for  the  year  1878-'9 — College 
permanentiy  located  in  1880,  on  land  given  by  the  city  of  Lexington 
and  endowed  with  funds  given  by  that  city,  and  by  the  county  of 
Fayette.  A  Normal  Department  opened — ^A  course  in  Practical  Me- 
chanics added — The  Annual  Register  for  1881-82,  gives  an  attendance 
of  821,  an  increase  from  the  total  of  78  students  in  1877-78,  the  last 
J  ear  of  its  connection  with  the  University — Extracts  from  Register 
of  1890-'91 — Nine  courses  of  four  years  each  lead  to  Degrees— De- 
tails of  full  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Mechanical  Hall 
and  its  Equipment  described — ^A  faculty  of  nine  Professors  are  in 
charge  of  this  Department — 642  students  are  in  attendance  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  college,  of  whom  186  are  girls.  There 
is  a  State  Board  of  12  Trustees,  of  which  the  Governor  is  chairman. 
Col.  Hart  Gibson,  of  Lexington,  is  Secretary  of  the  Board— The 
Faculty  of  the  College  comprises  24  Professors  and  Assistants,  and 
one  Stenographer.    James  K.  Patterson,  ph.  d.,  f.  s.  a.,  is  President. 

Louisiana.   State  Uniyebsitt  and  Aoricxtltural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Baton  Rouqe 328 

Established  by  the  Legislature  in  1874,  in  accord  with  the  U.  S.  Land 
Grant  Law  of  1862— Opened  in  New  Orleans  June  1st,  1874— Concise 
historical  sketch  of  the  two  State  institutions  which  were  consolidated 
in  1877,  and  opened  at  Baton  Rouge  under  its  present  legal  title,  in 
charge  of  Col.  David  F.  Boyd,  former  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Military  Academy — CoLWilham  Preston  Johnston,  formerly  a  Profes- 
sor in  Washing^n  and  Lee  University,  Virginia,  chosen  President  in 
1880 — In  1881,  the  College  was  re-organized  with  designated  couxses 
of  study,  in  accordance  with  plans  submitted  by  the  new  President; 
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seven  years  of  experiment  having  proved  the  optional  courses  unde- 
sirable— Ebctracts  from  Report  by  State  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1882 
— There  are  two  University  courses,  a  Classical,  and  a  Scientific,  of 
four  years  each;  and  an  Agriculturial  and  Mechanical  course,  of  two 
years — Drawing  is  a  study  in  the  University  courses  The  course  of 
instruction  given  in  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
adopted  in  the  workshop — ^The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  features 
discussed  at  length — The  pressing  immediate  needs  of  practical  edu- 
cational training  in  the  State — ^The  catalogue  of  1882,  shows  an  attend- 
ance of  159  cadets;  an  increase  of  90  over  the  previous  year — ^The 
catalogue  of  1890-*91,  gives  views  of  the  grounds  and  buildings;  which 
are  admirably  placed  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi,  and  are 
most  attractive  in  appearance — An  additional  course,  the  **  Latin  Sci- 
entific Ck>ur8e,"  is  announced — A  preparatory  school  is  attached  to  the 
college — Details  of  courses  in  drawing  and  in  industrial  training, 
and  of  facilities  offered — Col.  Johnston  called,  in  1882,  to  assume 
Presidency  of  Tulane  University,  in  New  Orleans — An  attendance  of 
179  cadets  recorded  in  1890-'91 — Faculty  comprises  20  Professors  and 
Assistants— There  is  a  State  Board  of  17  Supervisors,  of  which  the 
Grovemor  of  the  State,  the  State  Supt.  of  Public  Education,  and  the 
President  of  the  College  are  ex  officio  members*  CoL  J.  W.  Nicholson, 
President  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana. 

The  University  is  located  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  acres,  one  mile  west  of  the  City  of  La  Fayette. 

The  buildings  occupy  a  commanding  situation,  and  the  college 
grounds,  handsomely  laid  out  in  park  and  gardens,  comprise  twenty 
acres. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  "  historical  sketch"  published  in 
the  Annual  Register  for  1880-'81,  give  a  condeDsed  history  of  the 
young  Institution. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Purdue  Unxversfty. 

Purdue  UniTersity  had  its  origin  in  the  Act  of  C^ongress  of  July  3,  1862,  which 
"donated  puhlic  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 
CoUeges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts."  The  national  grant 
was  accepted  by  the  State  of  Indiana,  March  6,  1865,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees,  with 
the  corporate  name  of  '*The  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  College,"  was 
organized  for  the  management  of  the  trust  funds.    *    *    *    * 

It  was  this  Board  that  received  the  land  scrip,  amounting  to  800,000  acres,  and, 
April  9,  1867,  sold  it  for  $212,338.50.  By  careful  and  wise  management,  this  en- 
dowment fund  has  been  increased  to  $840,000,  invested  in  a  non-negotiable  Indi- 
ana State  bond,  bearing  five  per  cent  interest,  payable  quarterly.    *    *    * 

At  the  special  session  in  1869,  an  act  was  passed.  May  6,  accepting  a  donation  of 
$150,000  by  John  Purdue,  on  specified  conditions ;  a  donation  of  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  appurtenant  to  the  institution,  by  citizens  of  Ghauncey ;  a  donation  of 
$50,000  by  Tippecanoe  county ;  and  donations  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Battle  Ground 
Institate,  and  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Battle  Groimd  Institute  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
both  made  on  condition  that  the  College  be  located  at  Battle  Ground.  This  act 
located  the  institution  in  Tippecanoe  county,  at  such  point  as  the  Tnisteea  might 
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detennine  before  January  1,  1870,  gave  it  the  name  of  Purdue  UniYersity,  and  pro- 
vided for  its  organization  and  management.  The  location  of  the  Universitj  was 
definitely  fixed  by  the  Trustees,  December  22,  1869.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  University  was  formally  opened  September  17,  1874.  ♦  •  ♦  • 
The  plan  of  organization  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  based  on  the 
theory  of  special  education,  and  the  inntruction  of  the  University  was  distributed 
among  the  following  Special  Schools :  L  School  of  Natural  Science,  including  (a) 
Physics  and  Industrial  Mechanics,  (b)  Chemistry,  (c)  Natural  History ;  n.  School 
of  Engineering,  including  (a)  Civil  Engineering,  (b)  Mining  Engineering,  (c)  Archi- 
tecture ;  ni.  School  of  Agriculture,  including  (a)  Theoretical  and  Practical  Agri- 
cnlture,  (b)  Horticulture,  (c)  Veterinary  Science ;  IV.  School  of  Military  Science. 
Detailed  courses  of  study  were  adopted  and  announced  in  Agriculture,  Chemistry, 
Engineering,  and  Physics,  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  University  was  conducted  on  this  plan  of  special  education  for  two  years,  bat 
there  seemed  to  be  little  demand  for  the  special  courses  of  instruction  provided. 
The  only  special  students  received  entered  the  School  of  Chemistry,  and  most  of 
these  were  in  preparatory  branches  in  other  studies.  Nearly  all  the  students  entered 
the  preparatory  classes.    ♦    ♦    ♦    * 

RBORQANIZATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  in  June,  1876,  President  White 
submitted  the  plan  of  organization  on  which  the  University  has  since  been  con- 
ducted.   The  plan  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Board. 

The  University  was  divided  into  three  departments — ^the  CoUege  of  General 
Science,  Special  Schools  of  Science  and  Industry,  and  the  University  Academy — 
as  described  above  in  the  Register.  The  College  was  first  organized  with  but  one 
course  of  studies,  the  Scientific  Course,  so  arranged  as  to  be  a  general  preparation, 
not  only  for  all  industrial  pursuits,  but  for  the  courses  in  the  Special  Schools. 

In  1879  the  College  was  made  to  embrace  three  courses — ^the  Scientific  Course, 
the  Agricultural  Course,  and  the  Mechanical  Course— and  the  Special  School  of 
Agriculture,  with  its  **  Ebq)erimental  Station,*'  and  the  School  of  Mechanics,  with 
its  workshop,  were  put  into  successful  operation.  It  required  four  years  *'  to  work 
out"  the  plan  outlined  in  1876,  and  described  in  preceding  pages. 

The  Legislature  appropriated  $20,000  annually  for  the  two  years 
1881-'82  and  1882-'83. 

The  following  extracts  from  President  White's  Inaugural  Address 
delivered  June  16th,  1876,  while  they  set  forth  clearly  the  purposes 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  institution,  treat  topics  of  general  in- 
terest in  the  consideration  of  this  new  class  of  educational  institu- 
tions created'by  the  United  States  law  of  1862. 

The  act  of  Congress,  donaling  lands  to  endow  colleges  ''for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,"  has  proved  an  educational  Babel.  No  other  statute 
relating  to  education,  has  disclosed  such  a  diversity  of  views,  or  occasioned  such  a 

confusion  of  ideas. 

«  •  #  •  »  «  • 

It  must  sufiELce  to  say  that  the  act  of  Congress,  referred  to,  clearly  expresses 
three  things.  The  first  is  that  the  grant  was  intended  to  endow  a  '*  college  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.'*  The  second  is  that  "the  leading 
object'*  of  the  college,  thus  endowed,  is  *'  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  third  is  that  this  is  to  be  done 
''without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,'*  and  ''in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
ponnita  and  professions  of  life. 
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The  Pusfose  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant. 

It  is  tiiiis  seen  that  the  two-fold  purpose  of  the  grant  was  to  endow  colleger— not 
elementazy  schools— <1)  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  (3) 
for  the  promotion  of  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes. 
The  one  imperative  condition  is  that  the  teaching  of  the  branches  relating  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  shall  be  the  leading  object,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
that  the  teaching  of  other  branches  shall  be  made  a  subordinate  object. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  a  more  exhaustive  analysis  of  tlie  provisions  of  the  act, 
since  it  expressly  leaves  the  manner  in  which  these  two  great  ends  shall  be  secured, 
to  the  several  States.  Each  college  is  left  free  to  determine  for  itself  how  the  two 
dasses  of  studies  specified  shall  be  taught,  and  how  the  required  subordination  of 
one  to  the  other  shall  be  effected.  This  is  the  practical  question  which  now  con- 
fronts us.  How  shall  this  University  be  organized  to  meet  its  obligation  to  the 
great  industrial  interests  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts?  What  course  of 
study  and  instruction  will  secure  the  two  ends  proposed  and,  at  the  same  time, 
meet  the  imperative  condition  prescribed  ? 

It  will  assist  us  in  answering  these  questions  if  we  first  settle  two  other  inquiries, 
which  are  preliminary  and  fundamental.  What  *'  branches  of  learning  **  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts?  Can  these  branches  be  made  the  lead- 
ing element  in  the  required  course  of  liberal  education  for  the  industrial  classes? 

The  branches  of  learning  most  directly  and  closely  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  are  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  and  next  to  these  is  the  sci- 
ence of  mathematics.  Inasmuch  as  the  mathematics  underlie  all  the  other  sciences, 
as  well  as  every  agricultural  and  mechanical  process,  the  closer  relation  may  be 
claimed  for  Una  science,  but  no  practical  error  will  be  made  in  assigning  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  with  their  many  applications,  to  the  nearest  place. 

What  is  Meant  by  the  Term  Liberal  Education. 

Can  these  sciences  be  made  a  leading  element  in  the  "liberal"  education  de- 
manded for  the  industrial  classes  by  the  act?  This  will  depend  on  the  sense  in 
which  the  term ' '  liberal "  is  used.  A  liberal  education  is  one  that  includes  a  knowl- 
edge of  literature  and  the  sciences  generally,  and  hence  there  may  be  two  kinds  of 
liberal  education.  In  the  one,  literature  has  the  leading  place  and  the  sciences  are 
subordinate;  in  the  other,  the  sciences  have  the  leading  place,  and  literature  is  sub- 
ordinata  The  former  is  usually  called  a  classical  education  and  the  latter  a  scien- 
tific education,  the  name  being  determined  by  the  leading  element  in  the  course. 

It  IB  true  that  the  word  liberal,  when  applied  to  education,  is  often  used  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  classical,  but  this  is  not  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  term  in  the 
act  It  is  there  used  in  a  more  general  sense  to  designate  an  education  that  extends 
beyond  the  branches  relating  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  includes  "  other  scientific 
and  claasical  studies."  A  course  of  higher  instruction  including  the  sciences  as  a 
leading  element,  and  the  languages,  literature,  and  history  as  a  subordinate  ele- 
ment, would  certainly  afford  a  Uberal  education  for  the  industrial  classes.  Such  a 
course  is  now  provided  in  the  popular  "  Scientific  Course"  in  Michigan  University, 
in  the  "  Course  in  Science"  in  Cornell,  and  in  similar  courses  in  other  American 
colleges.  The  coUege  that  provides  such  a  course  of  instruction,  with  the  required 
subordination  of  the  branches,  clearly  meets  the  condition  imposed  by  the  grant. 
The  education  thus  furnished  is  at  once  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  study  of 
applied  science  and  a  good  general  preparation  for  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life. 

I  have  led  my  audience  to  this  conclusion  with  some  care,  for  just  here  arises  one 
of  the  most  serious  difficulties  that  beset  the  land-grant  institutions.  It  is  supposed 
by  loma  that  the  tenasof  the  grant  require  these  coUegea  to  teach  every  branch  of 
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learning,  and,  as  a  consequence,  several  of  them  are  making  a  wide  and,  may  I 
add,  very  thin  spread  of  their  teaching.  They  are  attempting  to  do  the  work  of 
the  classical  colleges,  of  schools  of  science,  of  xwlytechnic  schools,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  heat  about  over  a  large  experimental  farm.  The  instruction  is  cut  up  into 
an  appalling  number  of  parallel  courses,  general  and  special,  and  the  few  half -paid 
professors  are  used,  over  and  over,  if  not  used  up. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the  grant  to  prevent  an  insti- 
tution, with  a  limited  endowment,  from  attempting  to  play  university,  but  there  is 
also  nothing  that  demands  such  folly.  The  common  sense  view  of  the  grant  is  that 
it  requires  no  college,  endowed  by  it,  to  attempt  to  do  what  it  can  not  do  well.  If 
such  a  college  can  do  anything  to  meet  its  obligation  to  the  industrial  classes,  it 
can  provide  facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  scientific  education — at  once  liberal 
and  practical. 

More  Schools  of  Science  and  Technoloot  Needed. 

When  this  is  done,  the  next  wise  step  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  Applied 
Sciences,  or  Technology.  The  relation  of  such  instruction  to  all  industrial  interests 
is  close  and  fruitful  and  the  land-grant  institution  that  fails  short  of  this,  fails  to 
do  what  is  most  needed  for  the  improvement,  not  only  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  but  of  aJl  industrial  interests  and  pursuits.  It  is  now  conceded 
that  the  weak  point  in  the  educational  system  of  the  West  is  the  absence  of  schools 
of  Science  and  Technolgy.  The  public  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  are  supply- 
ing facilities  for  general  education,  and  they  are  also  doing  something  in  the  teach- 
ing of  general  science.  What  is  needed,  to  supplement  these,  is  a  few  well-endowed 
and  well-equipped  institutions,  which  shall  not  only  teach  general  science  thor- 
oughly, with  so  much  of  language  and  history  as  may  be  needed  for  efficiency  and 
completeness,  but  which  shall  carry  this  instruction  in  science  forward  in  thorough 
cotirses  of  applied  science,  the  number  of  such  courses  being  determined  by  the 
appliances  and  resources  of  the  institution.  It  is  better  to  teach  a  few  applied 
sciences  well  than  to  teach  many  in  a  superficial  manner.    *    *    *    * 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  other  institutions,  the  policy  thus  indicated  is  believed 
to  be  the  true  one  for  Purdue  University.  Instead  of  exhausting  its  limited  resources 
in  doing  what  is  now  done  by  the  State  University,  and  the  classical  colleges,  it 
should  make  the  best  possible  use  of  its  means  in  meeting  the  demand  for  scientific 
and  technical  instruction.  It  must,  of  course,  meet  its  obligation  to  provide  a  liberal 
education  for  the  industrial  classes,  but,  as  already  shown,  this  imposed  obligation 
does  not  require  it  to  spread  over  the  entire  ground  of  general  education.  It  must 
be  content  to  begin  with  the  cultivation  of  a  narrow  field,  and  to  do  its  work  so 
well  that  it  may  confidently  look  to  the  future  to  widen  its  domain  and  fill  the 
import  of  its  imiversity  title. 

object  of  the  college. 

The  leading  object  of  the  College,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress  and 
the  acts  of  the  State  Legislature,  is  to  teach  the  principles  and  the  applications  of 
science. 

In  its  course  of  instruction  it  gives  prominence  to  the  sciences  and  their  applica* 
tions,  especially  to  those  that  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  discipline  obtained  by  the  study  of  languages  and  other  sciences 
is  not  n^lected. 

All  students  are  required  to  study  the  English  language.  The  Latin,  French  and 
German  languages  are  also  taught,  and  opportunity  for  their  study  is  offered  to 
students  in  any  course. 

The  special  or  technical  instruction  given  is  thus  based  on  a  sound,  general 
education. 
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The  College,  in  fact,  is  a  distinctiTe  school  of  industrial  science"- or  Polytechnic 
Institute — a  title  which  by  resolution  of  the  trustees  is  permitted  to  be  inscribed  on 
the  catalogue — and  work  of  great  value  to  the  youth  of  the  State  is  now  being 
accomplished  by  fitting  them,  by  a  thorough  science-discipline,  in  which  manual 
training  in  the  lower  classes  is  made  a  prominent  feature,  for  the  successful  and 
honorable  performance  of  the  responsible  duties  of  life. 

While  every  attention  is  given  to  the  mental  discipline  of  the  students  in  endeav- 
oring to  train  them  to  habits  of  accurate  scientific  thought,  and  thus  to  qualify 
them  for  the  duties  of  life,  their  moral  and  Christian  training  will  always  consti- 
tute the  prominent  care  and  thought  of  the  Faculty.'* 

This  is  followed  by  the  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Ck)llege  so  far  as  relates  to  facilities  offered  in  its  various  courses  of 
study. 

LABORATORIES  AND  FACULTIES  FOR  mSTRUCTION. 

The  College  now  possesses  facilities  for  giving  laboratory  instruction  in  applied 
science  in  the  following  departments: 

I.— IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

The  farm  contains  226  acres  and  is  supplied  with  illustrated  specimens  of  stock 
of  select  varieties. 

The  a^cultural  experiment  station,  established  in  connection  with  the  College, 
where  experiments  and  scientific  investigations  relating  to  agriculture  are  daily 
made,  affords  imusual  opportunities  to  students  to  become  familiar  with  agricul- 
ture, its  defects  and  remedies. 

The  Students  of  agriculture  accompany  the  professor  in  the  field,  garden,  con- 
servatory, stock-yard,  etc.,  where  lectures  are  delivered  in  presence  of  the  objects 
discussed,  find  during  the  ^ar  exercises  in  practical  agriculture  of  an  educational 
character  are  given  the  students  who  enter  upon  this  course  of  study. 

II.— IN   MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  laboratory  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  industrial  education, 
as  a  school  of  manual  training  in  the  arts  that  constitute  the  foundation  of  various 
industrial  pursuits.  The  work  performed  by  the  students  is  instrtustive  in  char- 
acter,  as  in  any  other  laboratory,  and  the  classes  are  taught  in  sections  by  a  series 
of  graded  lessons  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor.  In  the  lower  classes  of 
the  College  each  student  enters  this  school,  and  is  assigned  three  exercises  a  week, 
each  exercise  being  two  hours  long. 

The  object  of  this  laboratory  is  not  to  teach  a  trade,  but  to  educate,  to  discipline 
and  train  the  eye  and  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  thus  by  associating 
mftTi^iftl  and  mental  training,  to  thoroughly  educate  the  student  for  the  duties  of 
life,  whatever  his  vocation  may  be.  There  is  no  attempt  to  teach  students  special 
skill  in  constructing  articles  of  commercial  value,  but  all  the  exercises  are  system- 
atically arranged  and  designed  for  purposes  of  education. 

The  wood  department  is  located  in  a  commodious  hall  90  x  50  feet,  and  is  provided 
with  a  twenty-five  horse  power  Corliss  engine,  with  indicator,  a  planer,  circular 
saw,  handsaw,  two  scroll  saws,  a  buzz  planer,  twenty-four  stands  with  lathe  and 
a  full  set  of  lathe  tools  for  each,  and  thirty  benches  for  carpenter  work  with  the 
tools  requisite  for  construction. 

A  brick  buflding,  80x87  feet  with  two  rooms  has  been  constructed  especially  for 
iustructicm  in  working  iron. 

One  room  Is  equipped  with  sixteen  forges  and  tools  required  for  a  forge  depart* 
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ment,  and  the  other  with  a  cupola  furnace,  having  a  capacity  of  1000  pounds  per 
hour,  a  coke  oven,  a  brass  furnace,  moulding  benches  and  special  tools  for  use  in  a 
foundry. 

The  forge  and  foundry  rooms  are  furnished  with  a  Sturtevant  fan  and  exhauster, 
supplied  with  power  from  a  ten  horse  power  engine,  constructed  by  the  students 
in  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  machine  department  occupies  a  brick  building  80  x50  feet,  and  is  equipped 
with  nine  engine  lathes,  one  speed  lathe,  one  20-inch  drill  press,  one  post  drill,  one 
16-inch  shaper,  one  5-foot  planer,  one  universal  milling  machine,  a  corundum  tool 
grinder  and  a  small  emery  grinder. 

The  chipping  and  filing  department  is  arranged  with  benches,  vises,  and  tools  for 
twelve  students. 

The  tool  room  is  well  supplied  with  special  tools  for  use  in  instruction,  including 
a  machine  for  grinding  twist  drills. 

A  Weston  dynamo  is  used  at  present  for  lighting  the  rooms  when  necessary. 

ni.— IN  PRACTICAL  CHEMI8TBY. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  supplied  with  new  and  modem  apparatus,  and  in  its 
entire  equipment  affords  excellent  facilities  for  instruction  in  practical  chemistry. 

rv.— IN  ELECTRICAL  BNOINEERINa. 

The  Electrical  Laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  modem  appliances  for  instruction 
in  electrical  engineering.  It  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  the  basement,  and  is 
equipped  with  a  Weston  150  volt,  20  ampere  dynamo ;  one  Brush  6  arclight  dy- 
namo, with  regulator;  one  Edison  compound  wound  12  kilo-watt  generator;  a 
Crocker- Wheeler  one-horse  power  motor  and  rheostat  and  one  alternator,  made 
by  special  students. 

The  dynamos  occupy  a  separate  room  from  the  Laboratory,  and  are  operated  by 
a  82-horBe  power  Westinghouse  vertical  engine. 

The  equipment  comprises  many  fine  instruments  of  precision.  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's 
standard  100  ampere  balance,  his  graded  current  galvanometer,  reading  to  600 
amperes ;  also,  his  graded  potential  galvanometer,  reading  to  600  volts,  Gaidew 
voltmeter,  reading  to  150  volts ;  Weston's  standard  ammeter  and  voltmeter;  ballistic 
reflecting  galvanometer,  mirror  galvanometer,  Thomson  Watt-meter,  &c.  A  bat- 
tery of  fifty-five  Julien  accumulators  has  also  been  installed  in  the  Laboratory. 
There  is  also  in  connection  with  this  department  a  10-horse  power  motor  at  the 
experiment  station  farm  a  thousand  yards  from  the  College,  which  is  run  by  the 
Edison  generator  at  the  Electrical  Laboratory. 

v.— IN  PHYSICS. 

In  the  College  building  provision  is  made  for  laboratory  work  in  the  department 
of  physics. 

VI.— IN  MINERALOOT. 

This  laboratory  occupies  a  convenient  room  in  the  basement,  and  is  provided  with 
tables  and  appliances  to  accommodate  thirty  students,  with  an  excellent  collection 
of  minerals. 

VII.— IN  BOTANY.      VIII.— IN  BIOLOGY. 
IX.— IN  ENQINEERINa  AND  SURVEYINO. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  field  work,  including  transits,  levels,  plane  table, 
models  of  bridges,  etc.,  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  the  customary 
exercises  in  the  field  are  given. 
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X.— IN  DRAWING. 

All  ihe  stadents  in  the  lower  classes  are  required  to  take  drawing,  a  study  which 
tends  to  discipline  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  train  the  eye  and  hand  to  accuracy  of 
observation  and  execution.  A  large,  well-lighted  drawing  room,  that  will  accom- 
modate fifty  students,  is  provided  with  tables,  lock  boxes,  etc. 

muTABT  TAcmcs. 

Instruction  in  this  department  is  given  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress. 

•    •    • 

This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  Lieut.  J.  H.  Wills,  22d  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

The  fact  that  the  college  has  now  a  full  course  of  two  years  in 
"  Electrical  Engineering  "  with  a  well  equipped  Electrical  Laboratory 
furnishes,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  significant  indications  of  the 
great  advance  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  decade,  in  the 
application  of  the  discoveries  in  science  to  the  practical  uses  of  mod- 
em life. 

It  is  an  object  lesson  showing  the  relation  borne  by  the  scientific 
student,  investigator,  and  inventor,  to  the  practical  affairs  of  man- 
kind. 

These  views  and  principles  have  guided  in  the  re-organization  now  proposed,  and 
they  have  been  embodied  as  completely  as  controlling  and  underlying  conditions 
would  admit. 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  present  organization  of  the  University 
is  based  on  the  sound  educational  principle  that  special  preparation  for  given  pur- 
suits should  rest  upon  a  general  preparation  for  all  pursuits.  All  pursuits  have  a 
common  course  of  instruction,  and  the  mastery  of  this  common  course  is  the 
shortest  road  to  a  knowledge  of  those  branches  which  have  a  special  application. 
Many  of  the  simplest  questions  of  agriculture,  for  example,  require  for  their  solu- 
tion a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  general  science,  and,  besides,  the  student  of 
agriculture  must  bring  to  the  task  a  mind  trained  to  habits  of  scientific  thought  and 
investigation.  The  superficial  empiric,  with  a  little  stock  of  scientific  facts  in  his 
head,  but  with  no  clear  insight  into  their  causes  and  relations,  is  liable  to  blunder 
at  ever  new  application  of  his  knowledge.  Even  practical  facts,  to  be  of  practical 
utility,  must  be  applied  by  an  intelligent  mind.    *    *    * 

In  all  our  schemes  of  education,  let  us  not  forget  that  man  is  more  important  than 
his  work.  The  engineer  must  be  swifter  than  his  engine,  the  plowman  wider  and 
deeper  than  his  furrow,  and  the  merchant  longer  than  his  yard-stick.  In  educa- 
tion, culture  must  ever  stand  before  knowledge,  and  character  before  artizanship. 
The  highest  result  of  education  is  manhood. 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  first  annual  Report  made  by 
Professor  Thompson,  Professor  of  Industrial  Art,  to  the  President, 
and  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  University  for  1877-78. 

After  stating  that  100  pupils  in  the  preparatory  Academy  attached 
to  the  University,  had  received  two  lessons  a  week  in  Free-hand, 
and  in  geometrical  drawing,  and  giving  in  detail  the  instruction 
received  by  the  University  students,  he  proceeds  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  the  drawing  taught  in  the  Industrial  Art  Department,  to  the 
other  Departments  of  the  University. 
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An  examination  of  the  work  of  this  department  will  show  that  it  is  altogether 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  at  least  three  of  the  special  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity :  the  School  of  Mechanics,  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  and  the  School  of  Civil 
Engineering.  It  is  also  of  great  assistance  in  the  School  of  Natural  History.  Aside 
from  being  one  of  the  maiu  supports  to  these  schools  that  deal  especially  with  the 
forms  of  matter,  the  aim  of  the  instruction  has  been  to  prepare  students  for  the 
different  trades  and  industries  of  the  State  rather  than  to  make  artists  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word.  We  wish  to  send  forth  students  prepared  to  make  the 
drawings  of  the  mechanic  or  artisan  rather  than  to  paint  the  portraits  or  the  land- 
scapes of  the  artist.  Hence  instrumental  drawing  is  placed  at  the  beginning  and 
carried  through  the  entire  regular  coiu-se.  Free  hand  drawing  also,  which  with  us 
takes  the  forms  of  decorative  design,  historical  ornament,  and  drawing  from  models 
or  nature,  is  carried  along  simultaneously  with  the  instrumental  course.  While 
this  course  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  the  necessary  industries  of  the  State,  it  is 
probably  the  very  best,  as  foundation  work,  for  the  student  of  high  art.  This 
will  be  evident  when  it  is  understood  that  the  artist  and  the  artisan  alike  must  know 
form  and  its  possibilities.  The  genius  may  understand  forms  through  a  sort  of 
natural  instinct,  but  the  great  mass  of  mankind  must  study  this  subject  scientific- 
ally. 

The  President  in  his  Report  for  1879,  announces  the  opening  during 
the  past  year  of  two  new  schools,  the  "  School  of  Agriculture"  and 
the  "School  of  Mechanics." 

The  School  Of  Aqriculturb. 

The  plan  adopted  in  1878  for  the  organization  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
includes  (1)  systematic  and  thorough  instruction  and  training;  and  (2)  a  well  directed 
series  of  experiments  in  agriculture.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  say  that  this  school 
is  in  operation.    It  was  opened  in  September  last.    *    *    *    ♦ 

The  School  Of  MscHAincs. 

The  school  for  practical  training  in  mechanics  was  opened  in  October  la^t,  and 
a  very  promising  beginning  has  been  made.  The  shop  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  William 
F.  M.  Ooss,  a  graduate  of  the  department  of  mechanics  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston.  Mr.  Goss  is  not  only  a  well-trained  mechanic,  but  is 
familiar  with  the  system  of  training  adopted  here.  The  progress  made  by  the 
class  is  evidence  of  his  competency  to  make  the  school  a  success.  The  shop  has 
been  fitted  to  accommodate  five  students,  the  number  in  the  present  class,  but  the 
fittings  may  be  increased  to  accommodate  ten.  Two  classes  can  be  instructed  each 
day,  and  thus  twenty  students  may  receive  training.  The  present  class  began  with 
vise  work,  and  will  next  take  the  course  in  forging.  Another  year  we  shall  b^^ 
with  wood  work. 

In  the  sunmier  vacation  I  visited  several  of  the  best  technical  schools  in  the 
country  to  settle  important  details  respecting  the  course  of  training  in  Purdue. 
The  further  investigations  thus  made  have  strengthened  the  belief  that  the  instruction 
or  so-called  Russian  method  of  teaching  mechanics  promises  better  results  here  than 
the  construction  method.  The  latter  requires  a  much  more  expensive  outfit,  and 
a  good  endowment  to  pay  deficits  in  running  expenses.  I  see  no  reason,  however, 
why  each  series  of  lessons  in  the  course  may  not  end,  with  the  construction  of  one 
or  more  articles.  This  would  add  not  only  increased  interest,  but  greater  value  to 
the  training.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  as  many  of  the  tools  and  other  appliances 
needed  in  our  shop  as  may  be  possible,  and  appliances  for  the  several  departments 
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of  the  University  will  furnish  additional  practice  in  construction.  This,  however, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  systematic  instruction,  and  training  in  those 
elementary  processes  and  arts,  which  underlie  all  trades." 

The  following  statement  of  the  courses  of  study  is  given  in  the 
Annual  Begister  of  1880-'81: 

CouBSBS  Of  Study. 

'*  Purdue  University  is  a  college  of  Science,  Agriculture,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
It  embraces  three  departments,  designated  as  follows : 

L  The  College  of  Ctenei^al  Science. 

n.  Special  Schools  of  Science,  Agriculture,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

ILL  The  University  Academy, 

The  aim  and  scope  of  these  departments  are  indicated  below.  They  are  open  to 
students  of  both  sexes. 

I.  The  Gollbob  Of  Gbnbral  Scibnoe. 

The  College  of  General  Science  provides  three  general  courses  of  study — The 
Sdentifle  Course,  The  Agricultural  Course,  The  Mechanical  Course. 

The  aim  of  the  Scientific  Ck>ur8e  is  to  give  a  thorough  scientific  education  as  a 
general  preparation  for  all  industrial  pursuits ;  and,  secondly,  as  an  adequate  prep- 
aration for  special  courses  of  study.  The  natural  and  physical  sciences  are  the 
leading  branches  in  the  course,  requiring  about  one-third  of  the  student's  time  for 
the  entire  period  of  four,  years.    It  also  gives  unusual  prominence  to  industrial  art. 

The  Agricultural  Course  aims  to  give  a  good  scientific  education,  and  also  to  im- 
part a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  It  adds 
to  the  instruction  of  the  scientific  course  (Latin  and  Gtorman  excepted)  a  systematic 
conxse  of  instruction  and  practice  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  covering  a  period 
of  three  years.    Special  attention  is  given  to  scientific  experiments. 

The  Mechanical  Course  adds  to  the  branches  of  study  in  the  scientific  course 
(Latin,  German,  and  Natural  History  excepted)  two  years  of  shop  practice  in  the 
use  of  hand  and  machine  tools  for  working  in  wood  and  iron,  one  year's  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  carpentry,  pattern-making,  founding,  mill- work,  machinery,  etc. , 
and  one  year's  training  in  mechanical  drawing — ^an  excellent  preparation  for  a 
mechanic  or  machinist,  or  for  a  special  course  in  mechanical  or  civil  engineering. 
These  several  courses  of  mechanical  instruction  and  practice  are  included  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

These  three  general  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  that  they  include  nearly  the 
same  instructian  in  science,  mathematics,  industrial  drawing,  English,  history,  and 
philosophy.  In  addition  to  the  branches  common  to  the  three  courses,  the  scientific 
course  adds  three  years  of  Latin  or  German;  the  agricultural  course,  three  years 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture;  and  the  mechanical  course,  two  years  of  practical 
mechanics  and  mechanical  drawing. 

SfeadantB  in  the  agrionltural  course  or  in  the  mechanical  course,  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the<degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  (b.  s.)  are  required  to  take  two  years 
of  Latin  or  German.  The  added  Latin  or  G^erman  may  be  taken  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years." 

There  is  a  farm  of  150  acres  for  use  of  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural students. 

Drawing  is  taught  all  through  the  two  years  course  in  the  Pre- 
paxatory  Academy. 

^AJtT — ^VOL  4 19 
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Industrial  Art. 

'*  This  department  is  supplied  with  (1)  flat  copies  for  outline  drawing ;  (2)  flat  copies 
in  light  and  shade  for  crayon  work  ;  (3)  colored  copies  for  water  color  painting ;  (4) 
flat  copies  for  carpentry,  architectural,  and  machine  drawing;  (5)  charts  to  illustrate 
the  botanical  analysis  of  plants  for  purposes  of  design ;  (6)  charts  to  illustrate 
analysis  of  historical  ornament ;  (7)  charts  to  illustrate  harmony  and  contrast  of 
color ;  (8)  a  great  variety  of  geometrical  solids,  vases,  and  casts  for  model  drawing ; 
(9)  samples  of  prints  and  other  textile  fabrics,  wall  paper,  carpets,  etc.,  to  illustrate 
the  application  of  design  to  manufactures ;  (10)  appliances  for  modelling  in  clay  ; 
(11)  potter's  wheel  for  turning  pottery ;  (12)  a  kiln  for  burning  small  clay  models 
and  pieces  of  pottery ;  (13)  an  excellent  selection  of  casts  from  ancient  and  modem 
sculpture,  recently  purchased,  including  busts  of  Venus  de  Milo,  Apollo  de  Belvi- 
dere,  Diana,  Psyche,  Paris,  Ajax,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  medium  sized 
statues  of  Minerva,  Psyche,  Flora,  and  M.  Angelo's  Moses ;  (14)  twelve  very  fine 
photographs  of  western  scenery,  taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  IJ.  S.  War  De- 
partment, presented  by  Mr.  James  R.  Pigman,  of  La  Fayette.  The  Library  also 
contains  a  number  of  very  valuable  books  of  reference  and  journals  for  the  use  of 
art  students."    *    *    » 

Mechanics. 

**  The  School  of  Mechanics  is  well  equipped  with  tools  and  machines  for  doing  a 
large  variety  of  work  in  wood  and  iron ;  both  tools  and  machines  are  of  improved 
pattern  and  flrst-class  in  every  respect.  The  machinery  is  driven  by  steam  power 
from  the  engine-house.  The  shop  contains,  five  benches  for  wood  working,  with 
five  complete  sets  of  carpenter  tools,  five  power  turning  lathes,  with  cutting  tools 
for  same ;  two  scroll  saws,  and  other  tools  for  a  large  scope  of  work. 

The  machines,  tools,  and  fixtures  for  iron  work  include  (1)  benches,  fitted  with 
Parker  vises,  sets  of  files,  chisels,  hammers,  hardened  steel  squares,  gauges,  calipers 
and  other  tools  needed  for  all  kinds  of  bench  work  in  iron ;  (2)  forges  of  improved 
pattern,  with  air  blast  furnished  by  a  Sturtevant  blower,  driven  by  steam  power, 
and  all  the  common  smithing  tools,  such  as  anvils,  hammers,  tongs,  chisels,  etc. ; 
(3)  an  engine  or  machine  lathe,  a  machine  planer,  of  the  very  best  pattern,  a  vertical 
drill  press,  an  emery  grinder  and  grind-stone,  with  a  supply  of  small  tools—chucks, 
drills,  taps,  and  dies,  and  lathe  and  planer  cutting  tools,  etc.  Additional  tools  and 
machinery  will  be  added  before  the  beginning  of  next  year."* 

The  Register  of  1880-'81,  shows  an  attendance  of  92  college  stu- 
ents,  48  special  students,  141  in  the  Academy,  and  a  total  of  254  indi- 
vidual students  ;  94  of  these  are  girls. 

From  the  Annual  Register  for  1890-'91,t  the  following  extracts 
showing  the  present  development  of  the  University,  are  taken. 

General  Statement. 

Purdue  University  is  the  State  Institute  of  Technology.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford 
the  young  men  and  women  of  Indiana  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  coU^giate 
education  in  Mathematics,  Science,  Literature  and  Art,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  course,  prepared  by  Mr.  Goss,  the  instructor  in 
charge,  with  a  plan  of  the  shops,  see  Professor  Runkle*s  article  on  ''The  Manual 
Element  in  Education "  in  45th  Annual  Report  of  Mass.  Board  of  Education  for 
1880-'81,  pages  171-4. 

tThe  Annual  Register  of  Purdue  University.  Lafayette,  Indiana.  1890-'93. 
Indianapolis:  Wm.  B.  Burford,  Lithographer,  Printer  and  Binder— 1891.    Pp.88. 
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secure  instruction  and  practice  in  such  lines  of  work  as  will  fit  them  to  engage  in 
the  practical  industries.  The  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The 
usual  methods  of  text-book  study,  recitation  and  lectures  are  employed,  but  the 
student  is  required  to  put  into  practice,  as  far  as  possible,  the  instruction  which  he 
receives.  He,  for  example,  not  only  receives  instruction  in  regard  to  the  theory  and 
principles  of  drawing,  pattern  making  and  machine  construction,  but  he  is  required 
to  make  working-drawings  himself,  to  construct  patterns,  to  make  the  castings  in 
the  foundry,  to  finish  and  set  up  the  machine,  and  to  operate  it  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. This  combination  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  characterizes  the 
institution. 

Being  a  State  Institution,  the  instruction  in  Purdue  University  is  free  to  all  resi- 
dents of  Indiana  of  suitable  age  and  acquirements.  Small  laboratory,  library  and 
incidental  fees  only  are  charged. 

The  institution  embraces  Six  Special  Schools  and  a  Preparatory  Department,  as 
follows : 

L  A  School  of  Mechanical  Enoineebino.  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Mechanical  Ekigineering. 

n.  A  School  OF  CivUi  Enoinbebino.  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Elngineering. 

nL  A  School  of  Elsctrical  Enginebkinq.  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

IV.  A  School  of  ABCHiTEcrruBB.    Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

V.  A  School  of  Science.    Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

By  elections  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  this  school  may  be  developed  into 

(a)  A  School  of  Biology, 

(b)  A  School  of  Chemistry. 

(c)  A  School  of  Literature  and  History. 

(d)  A  School  of  Industrial  Art,  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  these  subjeoto  may 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  student's  time. 

VI.  A  School  of  Pharmacy.    Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy, 
vn.  A  Pbeparatory  Departicent. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  first  six  special  schools  are  so  arranged  that  they 
include,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  instruction  in  general  science,  mathematics, 
English,  history,  political  and  mental  science,  and  industrial  drawing.  In  addition 
to  these  branches  common  to  the  six  schools,  the  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
adds  two  years  of  instruction  and  practice  in  practical  mechanics  and  two  years  of 
mechanical  engineering ;  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  five  terms  of  instruction 
and  practice  in  practical  mechanics  and  seven  terms  of  civil  engineering ;  the  School 
of  EUectrical  Engineering,  two  years  of  instruction  and  practice  in  practical  me- 
chanics and  two  years  of  mechanical  and  electriccd  engineering ;  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  four  years  of  instruction  and  practice  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
veterinary  science ;  the  School  of  Science,  four  years  in  laboratory  work  in  the 
natoral  and  physical  sciences. 

Students  in  each  of  these  schools  are  now  required  to  spend  in  laboratory,  shop 
or  field  an  average  of  two  hours  each  day  in  such  forms  of  work  or  experimental 
research  as  will  fit  them  to  engage  in  industrial  pursuits. 

A  careful  study  of  the  coiurses  of  instruction  and  practice  will  show  that  they 
embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  lead  to  a  still  wider  range  of  industries.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  recognize,  to  a  considerable  degree,  special  aptitudes  and  in- 
clinations on  the  part  of  the  students. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  affords  instruction  in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  materia 
medica,  botany,  etc.,  with  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  practice,  for  two  annual 
sessions  of  six  months  each. 
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The  Preparatory  Glass  offers  a  thorough  drill  in  the  common  English  branches, 
quite  complete  in  itself,  but  which  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  enter  either 
of  the  first  six  schools  of  the  Uniyendty. 

Material  Equipment. 

The  University  is  supported  by  legislative  appropriations  and  by  the  proceeds  of 
an  endowment  granted  by  the  General  Government  It  derives  its  name  through 
legislative  enactment  from  John  Purdue,  who  gave  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  the 
Institution  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  has  a  permanent  endowment 
fund  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  other  non- 
productive property  in  buildings,  lands  and  equipment  to  the  value  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

It  haa  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  in  its  campus  and  farm,  seventeen 
buildings,  well  equipped  laboratories,  shops,  museums,  library,  and  reading  rooma. 
*  •  •  *  *  •  »  * 

Mechanical  Laboratobibs. — ^These  laboratori^  occupy  a  number  of  rooms  in 
the  meohanioal  and  electrical  buildings,  and  are  equipped  as  follows : 

The  Wood-Working  Room  has  in  it  forty  benches  equipped  with  separate  sets  of 
tools  for  one  hundred  students ;  twenty-one  lathes  for  wood  turning  that  have  alao 
tools  for  one  hundred  students,  a  circular  saw,  a  band  saw,  a  scroll  saw,  two  grind- 
stones,, and  the  small  tools  needed  in  pattora-making. 

The  Foundry  contains  thirty  small  benches  furnished  with  tools  required  in 
molding,  a  cupola  furnace  for  iron,  a  brass  furnace,  a  core  oven,  and  is  equipped 
with  the  flasks,  sands,  facings,  etc.,  required  in  bench  and  floor  molding.  There  is 
a  small  core  room. 

The  Forge  Room  contains  twenty-four  forges  equipped  with  smithing  tools,  and 
is  fitted- with  blast  and  exhaust-pii)e  systems  and  fans. 

The  Machine  Room  contains  machine  lathes  as  follows :  One  eighteen-inch  swing, 
8crew«cutting ;  two  sizteen-inch  swing,  screw-cutting ;  two  fourteen-inoh  swing, 
non-screw-cutting;  eight  fourteen-inch  swing,  screw-cutting,  and  one  ten-inch 
swing,  screw-cutting.  Also,  a  machine  planer,  a  shaper,  a  universal  milling  ma- 
chine, an  emery  tool-grinder,  a  cutter  grinder,  two  vertical  drilling  machines,  a 
speed  lathe  and  an  emery  grinder.  These  machines  are  provided  with  the  smaU 
tools  necessary  to  their  use.  In  the  M<i6hine  Room  are  also  twenty-seven  benches, 
fitted  with  vises  and  small  tools,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  hand-work  in  metaL 

The  Wcisk  Room  has  lockers  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  students,  a  sink  with- 
basins,  and  is  fitted  with  closets. 

The  Tool  Room  is  provided  with  the  special  tools  not  used  commonly  in  the 
various  rooms,  and  with  the  smaller  supplies. 

The  Motwe  Poiver  for  the  shops  is  furnished  by  an  automatic  cut-off  engine  of 
thirty  ••five  horse-power. 

The  Mechanical  Drawing  Rooms,  three  in  number,  are  in  the  Electrical  Labora- 
tory. Two  of  them  are  fitted  with  tables,  and  drawing-boards,  for  forty  students, 
each.  The  third  room  is  fitted  with  larger  tables  for  advanced  work  in  Machine 
Design.    It  will  accommodate  fifty  students. 


The  Art  Dbeajrthbnt. 

The  lecture  rooms  and  studios  of  the  Art  Department  are  equipped  for  classes 
in  model  and  mechanical  drawing,  wood-carving  and  china  painting.  There  is 
attached  a  library  of  the  leading  art  publications  and  other  valuable  booka 

The  necessary  models  and  tools  are  supplied  for  each  line  of  work. 

The  drawing  room  has  a  seating  capacity  for  classes  of  fifty  and  is  furnished  with 
materials  for  work. 
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Models,  Casts,  etc, — ^The  wood-carying  rooms  are  furnished  with  benches  and 
tools  which  remain  the  property  of  each  pupil  while  here.  They  retain  their  indi- 
vidual work. 

The  dfaina  painting  deportment  has  attached  a  studio  kiln  where  the  students 
may  not  only  have  their  china  burned  bat  may,  from  observation  and  experience, 
learn  the  principles  and  understand*  the  workings  of  this  all  important  factor  in 
relation  to  their^work. 

The  several  schools  of  engineering  ofifer  very  thorough  courses 
both  of  theoretical  study  and  of  practical  work.  The  following  is  the 
full  course  of  five  years  in  the  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

School  of  Mechanical  ENGiKESRiNa. 

The  instruction  and  practice  in  this  school  is  intended  to  train  young  men  for 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  engineering  work.  The  work  of  the  first  two 
years  is  ccdcul&ted  to  familiarize  them  with  the  methods  and  processes  of  machine 
construction.  In  the  last  two  years  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all 
machine  design  are  taken  up,  add  a  critical  study  of  the  action  of  machines  is  car- 
ried on.  The  student  thus  becomes  acquaitited  with  the  conditions  under  which 
designers  and  managers  of  important  machine  plants  must  work. 

FHBBHH AN  TEAR. 

Technical  Instruction, — ^Twenty-seven  weeks,  three  hours  per  week.  Under  this 
head  are  oompriaed : 

(a)  Seeitixtions  on  the  character  of  cutting  edges  for  wood ;  the  care  and  adjust- 
ment of  wood^working  tools ;  the  shrinkage  and  warping  of  woods ;  and  the  form, 
adaptation,  and  relative  strength  of  joints. 

(b)- IJeefiHrM  on  wood-working  machines,  including  planers ;  circular,  scroU  and 
band  saws ;  and  lathes  and  lathe  attachments. 

(c)  Lectures  on  pattern-making,  molding  and  casting. 

MBOBAiaeuLL  Bbawimg. — ^TwentyHseven  weeks,  six  hoars  per  week ;  and  eleven 
weeks,  ten  hours  per  week. 

(a)  Drawings  from  copy  of  the  details  of  machines. 

(b)  Drawingsfior  bniit-up  pulley  patterns^  pipe  bends,  laggings,  sweeps  patterns 
for  sectional  molding,  and  for  other  work  of  like  character  that  may  be  done  in  the 
shop. 

(c)  Free-Hand  Drawings,  with  dimensions  of  details  of  machines. 

Professor  Oolden  and  Instructor  Nutt. 
Shop-Work. — ^Thirty-eight  weeks,  ten  hours  per  week. 

(a)  Exercises  in  planing,  sawing,  rabbeting,  plowing,  notching,  splicing,  mor- 
tising, tenoning,  dovetailing,  framing,  paneling,  and  in  other  work  involving  the 
common  carpenter's  tools. 

(b)  Exercises  in  circular  sawing,  scroll  sawing  and  turning. 

(c)  Escerdses  in  pattern-making,  including  patterns  and  core  boxes  for  pulleys, 
gears,  columns,  and  pipe  joints ;  complete  sets  of  patterns  for  one  or  more  machines 
are  made  by  every  class. 

(d)  Exercises  in  core-making,  mold-making  and  casting ;  also  in  the  management 
of  cupola  furnace  and  crucible  furnace  in  melting  iron  and  brass. 

Instructors  Hoffman,  White  and  Nutt. 
Rhetoric — ^Thirty-eight  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 
ESlocution. — ^Twenty-seven  weeks  one  hour  per  week. 
Geohetry. — Twenty-seven  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 
Algfebra. — Eleven  weeks,  two  hours  per  week. 
T^GONOMETRT. — ^Eleven  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Technical  Instexjction. — ^Twelve  weeks,  one  hour  per  week. 

(a)  Lectures  on  the  management  of  steel  in  forging,  hardening,  tempering  and 
annealing. 

(b)  Lectures  on  machines  and  machine  work. 

Instrwctor  TVirtier. 
Mechanical  Dbawinq. — Thirty-eight  weeks,  four  hours  per  week. 

(a)  Drawings  to  scale  from  parts  of  actual  machines. 

(b)  Ink'SJiading  and  tinting.  The  representation  of  flat  and  curved  surfaces  hj 
ink  tints,  and  of  engineering  materials  by  colors. 

(c)  Practice  in  the  development  of  problems  in  descriptive  geometry. 

Professor  Oolden  and  Instructor  Nutt, 
Shop-Work. — Thirty-eight  weeks,  ten  hours  per  week. 

(a)  Inmrforging^  including  exercises  in  heating,  bending,  drawing,  upsetting, 
welding,  annealing,  and  case  hardening.  About  forty  forgings  are  made,  repre- 
senting a  laige  variety  of  operations. 

(b)  Steel-forging,  including  the  making  and  tempering  of  punches,  drills,  chisels, 
machine  cutting-tools,  gravers  and  springs. 

(c)  Vise  work  in  iron,  including  surface-chipping,  key-setting,  surface-filing, 
squaring  and  fitting,  round-filing,  sawing,  scraping  and  polishing. 

(d)  Machine  work  in  metals,  including  exercises  in  turning,  planing,  slotting, 
drilling,  boring,  fluting,  etc.  This  practice  is  given  in  the  construction  of  complete 
machines  and  appliances. 

Instructors  Turner  and  White, 

Descriptive  Gbouetry. — Nineteen  weeks,  two  hours  per  week.  Instruction  in 
the  methods  of  representing  by  drawings  all  geometrical  magnitudes,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  relating  to  these  magnitudes  in  space. 

ProfessorGMden, 

History. — ^Nineteen  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 

English  Literature. — ^Nineteen  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 

Physics. — ^Thirty-eight  weeks,  four  hours  per  week.    (See  School  of  Sdenoe.) 

Higher  Algebra. — Nineteen  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 

Trigonometry. — Nineteen  weeks,  two  hours  per  week. 

Analytical  Geometry. — Nineteen  weeks,  four  hours  per  week. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Principles  of  Mechanism. — Fifteen  weeks,  four  hours  per  week.  Under  this 
head  are  studied  the  principles  underlying  the  action  of  the  elementary  combina- 
tions of  which  all  machines  are  composed ;  the  conununications  of  motion  by  gear- 
wheels, belts,  cams,  screws  and  link-work,  the  various  means  of  producing  definite 
changes  of  velocity,  the  different  automatic  feed  motions,  epicyclic  trains,  pcutdlel 
motions,  the  principles  of  quick  return  movements,  and  the  manner  of  designing 
trains  of  mechanism  for  various  purposes. 

Professor  Creighton, 

Mechanism  of  Machinery. — Twelve  weeks,  two  hours  per  week.  A  critical 
study  of  the  mechanism  of  existing  machines  with  analyses  of  movements  therein 
presented. 

Professor  Creighton, 

Steam  E^ngineering. — Twenty-three  weeks,  two  hours  per  week. 

(a)  Valve  Gears,  a  study  of  the  slide-valve  both  in  its  simple  form  and  when  used 
in  combination  with  independent  cut-off  valves,  link-motions  and  other  reversing 
gears ;  automatic  cut-off  gears,  including  the  Corliss  and  several  of  the  shaft-gov- 
erned types. 
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(b)  The  Steam  Engine  Indicatory  mcluding  a  study  of  the  instrument,  its  indica- 
tions, and  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in  its  use. 

Professor  Creighton. 

Engineering  Laboratoby. — ^Twenty-three  weeks,  two  hours  per  week.  Practice 
in  the  manipulation  of  steam  engines,  in  valve  setting  and  in  the  use  of  the  indi- 
cator. Engines  are  examined  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  steam  in  the 
cylinder ;  valves  are  set  to  give  a  specified  distribution ;  errors  in  valve  setting  are 
corrected  and  the  power  developed  is  determined.  Steam  gauges  are  tested  and 
corrected,  and  indicator  springs  are  checked. 

Professor  Ooss, 

Mechanical  Drawing. — ^Fifteen  weeks,  six  hours  per  week;  twenty-three  weeks, 
eight  hours  per  week.  This  work  is  largely  supplemental  to  the  recitation-room 
work  in  Principles  of  Mechanism  and  in  Valve  Qears.    It  includes: 

(a)  Practice  in  designing;  pulleys,  epioydoidal  and  involute  gear  wheels  and  racks, 
pin  gearing,  bevel  gearing,  lobed  wheels,  cams,  endless  screws,  and  other  elemen- 
tary parts  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  or  changed  in  machinery. 

(b)  Practice  in  laying  out  and  in  designing  steam-engine  valves  and  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  such  valves  are  driven. 

Professor  Creighton, 

METALLURGT.—Twelve  weeks,  two  hours  per  week.  This  includes  a  study  of  the 
various  fuels  and  refractory  materials,  their  special  fitness  for  different  metallur- 
gical operations;  the  characteristics,  composition  and  location  of  the  principal  iron 
ores,  and  the  modem  practice  in  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  iron  and  steel. 

Professor  Creightou, 

Heat. — Fifteen  weeks,  four  hours  per  week.  Nature  and  effects  of  heat,  tem- 
perature, measurement  of  heat,  exfiansion,  liquefaction,  evaporation,  latent  heat, 
specific  heat,  conduction,  convection,  relation  between  heat  and  mechanical  energy, 
principles  of  thermodynamics.  The  instruction  will  be  given  partly  in  the  class- 
room and  partly  by  experimental  work  in  the  Electrical  Laboratory. 

Professor  Carman, 

Analytical  Mechanics. — Twenty-three  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 

Chemistry. — General  Chemistry,  thirty-eight  weeks,  eight  hours  per  week. 

Calculus. — ^Thirty-eight  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 

Senior  year. 

Thermodynamics.— Twenty-seven  weeks,  three  hours  per  week.  A  study  of 
thermal  capacities;  the  laws  of  thermodynamics;  thermodynamics  of  gases,  satu- 
rated vapors,  and  superheated  steam;  application  of  thermodynamics  to  the  steam 
engine;  Him's  equations;  and  an  analysis  of  the  action  of  injectors,  refrigerating 
machinery,  and  of  gas  engines. 

Professor  Creighton. 

Steam  Boilers.    Power  Transmission. — Fifteen  weeks,  three  times  per  week. 

(a)  The  various  modem  forms  of  steam  boUers  are  studied,  and  their  advantages, 
disadvantages  and  the  methods  employed  in  their  construction  noted.  The  number 
and  size  of  tubes  and  flues,  the  thickness  of  plates,  strength  of  different  styles  of 
riveting,  kinds  of  bracing,  amount  of  grate  and  heating  surface,  different  kinds  of 
steam  and  water  gages,  safety  valves  and  injectors;  the  causes  and  methods  of  pre- 
venting foaming,  incrustation  and  corrosion;  the  manner  of  setting  boilers  and  of 
operating  them  with  safety  and  economy,  are  studied  in  detail. 

(b)  A  study  of  problems  relative  to  the  transmission  of  power  by  shafting,  belt- 
ing and  gearing,  and  of  methods  of  measuring  power  thus  transmitted. 

Professors  Creighton  and  Ooss. 
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Eiigineermg  Designs. — Thirty-eight  weeks,  two  hours  per  week.  This  work 
relates  to  the  designing  of  individual  machines  and  parts  of  machines,  and  to  the 
arrangement  of  machine  plants.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  adaptation  of  different 
materials,  the  limitations  in  size  and  form  of  machine  parts,  their  relative  strength, 
and  methods  of  connecting  and  fastening.  Existing  machines  are  analyzed  relative 
to  the  strong^  of  their  parts. 

Profeaa&r  Oosa, 

Mechanics  of  Fluids. — ^Twelve  weeks,  two  hours  per  week.  This  work  includes 
an  investigation  of  the  action  of  fluids  imder  pressure,  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes, 
in  open  channels^  over  weirs  and  through  orifices ;  and  a  study  of  methods  of  de- 
termining the  efficiency  of  hydraulic  machinery. 

Profeetor  Chss. 

Analytical  and  Applied  Mechanics. — ^Fifteen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — ^Fifteen 'weeks,  six  hours  per  week;  twelve  weeks,  four 
hours  per  week.  Practice  in  original  designing  based  on  the  work  of  the  class. 
Machinery  for  performing  stated  operations  is  devised,  and  engines,  boilers,  and 
shop  machines  are  designed  either  completely  or  in  part. 

Professor  Creighton, 

Engineering  Laboratory.— Fifteen  weeks,  four  hours  per  week;  twelve  weeks,  six 
hours  per  week;  and  eight  weeks  ten  hours  per  week. 

(a)  Exhaustive  steam  engine  tests  by  which  may  be  determined  such  facts  as ; 
the  power  developed,  the  weight  of  steam  used,  the  re^vaporation,  and  the  inter- 
change of  heat  between  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  and  the  contained  steam.  This 
data  may  be  obtained  from  the  compound  Harris-Corliss  engine  in  the  laboratory, 
or  from  either  cylinder  of  the  same  used  singly;  it  may  be  obtained  with  steam 
jackets  in  use,  or  out  of  use,  as  desired;  with  vacuum  or  with  exhaust  against 
atmospheric  pressure. 

(b)  Calorimeter  tests  for  determining  the  quality  of  steam. 

(c)  Steam-boiler  tests  for  determining  the  evaporative  efficiency  of  boilers  of  dif- 
ferent types  under  conditions  of  ordinary  use. 

(d)  The  determination  of  the  efficiency  of  steam  and  power  pumps,  when  worked 
under  varying  conditions  of  speed,  lift  and  head.  . 

(e)  The  determination  of  the  efficiency  of  steam  injectors  under  a  definite  series 
of  conditions. 

(f)  Tests  of  belts  for  determining  the  power  transmitted  and  the  per  cent,  of 
slippage  under  different  rates  of  speed  and  different  degrees  of  tension. ' 

(g)  Tests  of  materials  of  construction,  including  a  determination  of  the  relation 
between  '*  stress''  and  **  strain,''  the  elastic  limit,  and  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
common  metals  in  tension;  the  resisting  power  of  timber  under  compressional  and 
transverse  loads;  the  crushing  resistance  of  building  stones;  and  the  strength, 
both  under  tensional  and  compressional  stresses,  of  cements  and  cement  mortars. 

Professor  Ooss, 

Thesis  Work. — Twelve  weeks,  three  hours  per  week;  eight  weeks,  ten  hours  per 
week. 

Early  in  the  Senior  year  eaoh  student  is  assigned  a  subject  which  he  is  to  inves- 
tigate, and  on  which  he  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis.  The  work  may  involve 
original  dedgns,  by  which  strength  and  adaptation  of  parts  enter  largely  into  the 
problem,  or  it  may  involve  an  experimental  investigation  of  the  action  of  certain 
machines  or  appliances,  or  of  phenomena  developed  by  the  action  of  certain  me- 
chanical forces.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  work  the  student  i»  thrown  largely  on  his 
own  responsibility.  He  is  expected,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  familiarize  himself 
with  whatever  literature  there  may  be  on  the  subject,  and  to  study  thoroughly  the 
methods  he  may  select. 

Political  Economy. — Sixteen  weeks,  three  hours  per  week. 
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Viaits  of  Inspection, 

During  the  year  the  Junior  and  Senior « students  make  visits  of  inspection,  in 
charge  of  an  instructor,  to  the  prominent  manufacturing  establishments  of  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  and  otiier  cities. 

It  is  believed  that  such  trips  are  of  great  value  in  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
class-room  and  laboratory. 

The  Register  gives  a  list  of  40  Professors  and  Instructors.  The 
following  is  the  summary  of  students  in  attendance. 

StnOCABT. 

College, 
Graduates 8® 

Seniors 86 

Juniors 51 

Sophomores ' 67 

Freshmen 151 

School  of  Pharmacy 66 

Irregular 17 

419 

Pr^MMTotory  Ckiss. 
Begular 87 

Irregular 24 

Ill 

Total 530 

The  President  of  the  University  is  James  H.  Smart,  a.  m.,  ll.  d. 

Besides  the  several  Professors  in  charge  of  the  regular  Schools  of 

Engineering,  the  following  instruct  in  drawing  aud  mechanics. — 

Earnest  Knaufft,  Professor  of  Industrial  Art. 

Michael  Golden,  Professor  of  Practical  Mechanics. 

Laura  A.  Fry,  Professor  of  Industrial  Art. 

William  P.  Turner,  Instructor  in  Forging  and  Machine  Works 

Anna  E.  Baker,  B.  s.,  Instructor  in  Wood  Carving. 

James  D.  Hoffman,  B.  M. E.,  Assistant'  in  Wood  Shop. 

Harry  S.  White,  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Foundry. 

George  H.  Nutt,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 

Iowa  AoRicuLTtrRAL  College. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  is  situated  near  the  town  of  Ames, 
on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  thirty  miles 
north  of  the  city*  of  Des  Moines. 

In  1858,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  establishing  a  State  Agricul- 
ture College;  and  in  1859,  the  present  site,  then  a  farm  of  640  acres, 
was  selected  and  purchased.  "This  college  and  farm  were  entirely 
an  agricultural  institution."  Subsequently  the  legislature  accepted 
the  conditians  of  the  National  Land  Grant  law  of  1862. 

The  college,  as  organized  under  that  law,  was  formally  opened  in 
March  17th  1869.  The  college  farm  now  comprises  some  860  acres, 
70  of  which  are  set  apart  for  the  college  grounds  proper. 
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The  college  is  well  equipped  with  suitable  buildings.  The  total 
number  of  students  of  both  sexes  in  all  departments  in  1880-'81,  was 
226. 

There  is  a  preparatory  course  iu  which  drawing  is  taught.  There 
are  four  complete  courses  of  four  years  each,  viz :  "  Agriculture,'' 
"Mechanical  Engineering,"  "Civil  Engineering,"  "Veterinary  Sci- 
ence. 

Drawing  is  taught  through  Freshman  year  in  all  the  first  three  of 
these  courses.  It  is  taught  only  in  Freshman  year  in  the  agricul- 
tural course.  In  the  engineering  course  it  is  taught  throughout  the 
course. 

The  State  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  college  make,  biennially,  a 
report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  interesting  report  of  the 
college  made  by  President  Chamberlain  to  the  Trustees,  which  is 
given  in  their  Report  for  the  1888-'89,*  takes  up  and  considers  seria- 
tim, several  popular  fallacies  respecting  these  U.  S.  Land  Grant 
Colleges ;  and,  while  so  doing,  shows  the  great  wisdom  with  which 
the  princely  endowment  of  lands,  given  by  the  General  Government 
to  the  State  of  Iowa  for  this  educational  use,  was  so  well  managed 
that,  although  the  amount  of  land,  (being  given  in  direct  ratio  to 
population,)  which  was  apportioned  to  Iowa,  was  less  than  that  given 
to  nineteen  other  States  ; — yet,  so  well  was  this  grant  managed  that, 
in  1889,  the  income  available  from  this  Land  Grant  Fund  of  Iowa, 
was  larger  than  that  of  the  same  fund  in  any  of  those  nineteen  States, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  President  thus  takes  up  the  popular  insufficient  idea  of  the 
education  to  be  given  in  these  colleges,  and  says : 

An  untold  damage  to  this  and  every  other  agricultural  college  has  grown  out 
of  the  above  assumption,  that  our  chief  or  only  mission  is  to  £:ive  "  instruction  in 
agricultural  labor,"  to  teach  mere  farm  processes,  ordinary  hand-work,  requiring 
merely  knack  and  practice.  This  assumption  has  hurt  us  with  the  farmers.  They 
have  said:  *' Unless  you  do  that  chiefly  you  pervert  trust  funds."  It  has  hurt  us 
with  those  who  desire  other  technological  and  scientific  instruction.  They  have 
said:  '*As  you  teach  only  agriculture,  we  will  go  elsewhere."  The  mischief  has 
lurked  partly  in  the  name  ''Agricultural  College; "  a  partial,  inadequate,  misleading 
name,  adopted,  not  by  Congress,  but  afterwards,  simply  for  brevity.  Three  things, 
not  one  alone,  are  required  in  our  organic  law:  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  military 
tactics.  The  two  first  are  required  and  made  equal;  the  third  is  required  as  an 
essential.  Not  *'  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts"  themselves,  however,  but  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  them. 

AN  INADEQUATE  AND  MI8LEADINQ  NAME. 

The  name  *' Agricultural"  College  is  as  partial,  inadequate,  and  misleading  as 
would  be  the  terms  "  mechanical "  or  "  military  "  college.  The  exact  words  of  the 
organic  law  of  Congress  are  that  the  interest  of  the  land-grant  fund  **  shall  invio- 

*  Thirteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Farm  made  to  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  for  the  years  1888  and  1889. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  (General  Assembly.  Des  Moines :  G.  H.  Ragsdale,  State 
Printer.    1889.    Pp.  163. 
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'lably  be  appfoprlated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this 
act,  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the 
leading  objects  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and 
iQclnding  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  the  States 
may  provide,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

Beferring  directly  to  tliis  congressional  law  for  its  authority,  the  legislature  of 
Iowa,  in  1844,  passed  the  following  law,  still  in  force,  and  imperatively  regulating 
our  course  of  study  now: 

Section  621.  That  there  shall  be  adopted  and  taught  at  the  State  Agricultural 
Collie  a  broad,  liberal  and  practical  course  of  study,  in  which  the  leading  branches 
of  learning  shall  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  which  shall  also 
embrace  such  other  branches  of  learning  as  will  most  practically  and  liberally 
educate  the  agricultural  and  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  of  life,  including 
military  tactics. 

In  absolute  fidelity  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these,  our  organic  laws,  as  passed 
by  Congress  and  State  legislature,  are  all  the  affairs  of  this  College,  financial, 
literary,  scientific,  and  practical,  now  managed.  Not  simple  processes  in  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  learned  better  and  more  cheaply  in  shop 
or  on  farm;  not  these  do  we  teach  largely,  but  related  science,  underlying  principles, 
and  processes  too  intricate  or  difficult  for  the  unskilled,  uneducated  laborer.  Thus 
akme  can  we  fulfill  our  true  mission." 

After  stating  that;  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  of  the  classes 
of  1887,  and  of  1889,  two  thirds  entered  the  mechanical,  agricultural  or 
industrial  calKngs,  and  less  than  one  third,  the  professional  and 
mechanical  callings;  thus  showing  that  the  trained  abilities  of  the 
pupils  of  this  college  was  given  directly  to  the  productive  interests 
of  the  State,  he  quotes  from  an  address  of  General  Garfield,  who, 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  was  always  a  wise,  liberal,  outspoken  and 
earnest  friend  of  public  education. 

Garfield  on  Oub  Proper  Work. 

That  broad-minded  statesman,  James  A.  Qarfield,  had  this  to  say  of  proper  woilc, 
in  an  address  June  14, 1867,  five  years  after  the  congressional  land  grants  were 
made,  two  years  before  our  College  began  the  work  of  instruction : 

**  In  the  next  place  I  inquire,  what  kinds  of  knowledge  are  necessary  for  carrying 
on  and  improving  the  useful  arts  and  industries  of  life?  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
current  notion  that  these  muscular  arts  should  stay  in  the  fields  and  shops  and  not 
invade  the  sanctuaries  of  learning.  A  finished  education  is  supposed  to  consist 
mainly  of  literary  culture.  The  story  of  the  forges  of  the  Cyclopes,  where  the  thunder 
bolts  of  Jove  were  fashioned,  is  supposed  to  adorn  elegant  scholarship  more  grace- 
fully than  those  sturdy  truths  which  are  preached  to  this  generation  in  the  wonders 
of  the  mine,  in  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  in  the  clang  of  the  iron  miU,  and  the  other 
innumerable  industries  which,  more  than  all  other  human  agencies,  have  made 
our  civilization  what  it  is,  and  are  destined  to  achieve  wonders  yet  undreamed  of. 
This  generation  is  beginning  to  understand  that  education  should  not  be  forever 
divorced  from  industry—that  the  highest  results  can  be  reached  only  when  science 
guides  the  hand  of  labor.  With  what  eagerness  and  alacrity  is  industry  seizing 
every  truth  of  science  and  putting  it  in  harness.'* 

Then,  after  two  brilliant  illustrations — one  from  the  close,  scientific  study  of  the 
nice  aflinities  between  carbon  and  iron,  applied  in  the  Bessemer  process  of  marvel- 
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ously  cheapening  steel ;  the  other  where  a  knowledge  of  the  cell  struoture  of  wood, 
and  the  power  and  penetration  of  superheated  steam,  were  used  to  give  us  cheap 
wood-pulp  for  making  paper — ^af ter  these  illustrations  he  continues : 

**  Machinery  is  the  chief  implement  with  which  civilization  does  its  work;  but 
the  science  of  mechanics  is  impossible  without  mathematics.  But  for  her  mineral 
resources  England  would  be  but  the  hunting-park  of  Europe.  Our  mineral  wealth 
is  a  thousand  times  greater  than  hers ;  and  yet,  without  the  knowledge  of  geology, 
mineralogy,  metallurgy,  and  chemistry,  our  mines  can  be  of  but  little  value.  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  astronomy  commerce  on  the  sea  is  impossible ;  and  now,  at 
last,  it  is  being  discovered  that  the  greatest  of  all  our  industries,  agriculture,  in 
which  three  fourths  of  all  our  population  are  engaged,  must  caU  science  to  its  aid 
if  it  would  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  civilization.  I  need  not  enumerate  the 
extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  scientific  and  practical,  which  a  farmer  needs  in 
order  to  reach  the  full  height  and  scope  of  his  noble  calling.  And  what  has  our 
American  system  of  education  done  for  this  controlling  majority  of  the  people? 
I  can  best  answer  the  question  with  a  single  fact.  Notwitlistanding  there  are  in  the 
United  States  120,000  common  schools,  and  7,000  academies  and  seminaries — ^not- 
withstanding there  are  275  colleges  where  young  men  may  be  graduated  as  bachelors 
and  masters  of  the  liberal  arts — yet,  in  all  these  the  people  of  the  United  States 
found  so  httle  being  done,  or  likely  to  be  done,  to  educate  men  for  the  work  of 
agriculture,  that  they  have  secured  from  their  political  servants  in  Congress  an 
appropriation  sufficient  to  build  and  maintain  in  each  State  of  the  Union  a  collie 
for  the  education  of  farmers.  The  scholar  and  the  worker  must  join  hands  if  both 
would  be  successful." 

Thus,  first  he  gives  the  mechanical  part  of  our  work,  but  in  the  closing  para- 
graph even  the  broad  mind  of  Mr.  Garfield  forgot  for  a  moment — misled  doubtless 
by  the  name — ^that  "agricultural  colleges"  rest  firmly,  like  the  surveyor's  tripod, 
on  the  triple  foundation  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  military  tactics,  and 
must  have  that  broad  and  liberal  course  of  scientific,  literary  and  historic  study 
that  underlies  all  three,  and  that  was  contemplated  by  Congress. 

OTHER  ** AGRICULTURAL"  COLLEGES. 

Some  of  our  sister  colleges  in  other  States,  swayed,  doubtless,  by  the  name  'in 
part,  and  by  the  local  predominance  of  agriculture,  at  first  seemed  to  make  their 
mission  single  rather  than  triple.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  certain  agricultural 
papers  to  name  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Massachusetts, 
and  Kansas  as  the  only  ones  that  have  been  true  to  their  organic  law  and  to  our 
industrial  interests.  They  are  all  noble  colleges,  and  have  done  a  grand  and  faith- 
ful work  for  agriculture.  But  it  has  been  a  partial  work.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
Michigan  did  little  for  the  mechanic  arts  or  for  the  military.  Recently  it  has  ac- 
knowledged its  shortcoming,  claimed  and  received  large  State  appropriations  for 
the  purpose,  built  machine  shops,  and  armory  and  veterinary  buildings,  created  a 
veterinary  department,  and  made  its  course  of  study  more  nearly  what  it  has  been 
in  Iowa  from  the  first.  **  Not  that  I  love  Caasar  less,  but  Rome  more."  Not  that 
Michigan  "agricultural  college"  loves  agriculture  less  now,  but  the  other  industries 
more,  and  is  more  faithful  to  her  land  grant  and  her  organic  law. 

The  Massachusetts  ''agricultural  college,"  at  Amherst,  is  more  purely  agricul- 
tural than  that  of  Iowa  at  Ames,  but,  its  land  grant  was  divided  at  the  first,  and  it 
has  its  department  of  mechanic  arts  in  the  "  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,'* 
in  Boston,  in  which,  by  law  its  mechanical  students  have  free  tuition  paid  for  by 
the  land  grant  funds.  Mississippi  and  Kansas  are  almost  exclusively  agricultural 
States.  Hence,  their  **  agricultural  colleges"  are  as  yet  more  largely  agricultural, 
and  less  mechanical  than  both  will  become  as  manufacturing  increases  with  its  in- 
creased demand  for  scientific,  technological  instruction.    After  a  very  careful  ten 
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years*  study  of  the  workings  of  the  land  grant  colleges  in  many  States  of  the 
Union,  I  am  convinced  that  in  no  State  have  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  held  more  wisely  and  persistently,  from  the  first,  to  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  organic  law,  than  in  Iowa.  On  this  point  I  may  speak  freely, 
for  I  speak  not  of  my  own  work,  but  of  the  work  of  trustees,  presidents,  and  pro- 
fessors of  years  ago,  who  shaped  this  college.  Whether  they  builded  better  than 
they  knew,  I  cannot  say.  They  certainly  bmlded  better  and  more  faithfully  than 
the  State  at  large  seems  to  know. 

The  President  then  reminds  the  Trustees  that,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Land  Grant  Law,  the  State  must  be  at  all  the  expense  for  the 
buildings,  their  preservation  and  repairs;  and  goes  on  to  show  the 
need  of  additional  buildings  for  the  college,  which,  as  it  is  two  miles 
away  from  the  town,  and  therefore  deprived  of  the  power  to  secure 
accommodation  for  students  and  professors  there,  is  limited  to  its 
own  facilities;  already  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  by  the  300 
students  in  attendance.     He  says : 

Our  income  from  national  sources  averages  $4S,000  per  year,  besides  $15,000 
yearly  for  agricidtural  experimentation  solely.  This  costs  Iowa  taxpayers  not  a 
doBar.  By  law,  it  must  all  be  used  for  instruction,  experimentation,  and  illustra- 
tion. None  can  be  used  for  buildings  and  fixed  machinery  or  apparatus.  It  seems 
true  wiadcmi  and  plain  duty  for  the  State  to  furnish  buildings  and  permanent  fix- 
tures and  appliances  so  liberally  that  this  large  annual  income,  which  costs  the 
State  nothiDg».may  furnish  free  tuition  and  industrial  training  to  as  laxge  a  number 
as  possible  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  this  State.  With  our  income  we  can 
teach  four  hundred  students  each  year  as  well  as  three  hundred,  if  only  the  State 
will,  as  it  has  solemnly  agreed,  furnish  the  **  necessary  buildings." 

Prom  a  reference  in  the  latest  catalogue  at  hand  to  a  new  building, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  President's  plea  availed  with  the  succeed- 
ing legislature. 

The  catalogue  of  1890,*  is  a  handsomely  printed  pamphlet  with 

illustrations  of  the  commodious  buildings  and  grounds.     In  continu- 

iag  the  history  of  the  college  the  following  act  passed  by  the  General 

Assembly  in  1882  is  quoted. 

That  there  shall  be  adopted  and  taught  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  a  broad, 
liberal  and  practical  course  of  study,  in  which  the  leading  branches  of  learning  shall 
relate  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  which  shall  also  embrace  such 
other  branches  of  learning  as  will  most  practically  and  liberally  educate  the  agri- 
cultHEal  and  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life, 
including  military  tactics.  Section  2,  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  tiiia  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

A  statement  of  the  law  of  Congress  increasing  the  annual  appor- 
tionment to  the  Land  Grant  colleges,  as  has  been  already  referred  to 
in  these  accounts,  follows  : 

The  income  of  the  College  from  National  grants  is  therefore  now  more  than 
$75,000  per  annum,  expended  in  instruction,  experimentation  and  illustration  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  underlying  and  related  science  and  literature. 

An  buildings  are  erected  and  all  repairs  thereon  are  made  by  the  State  of  Iowa, 

*Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Catalogue,  1890.  "  Sci- 
ence with  Practice.*'    1890.    By  the  College,  Ames.    Pp.  67. 
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the  cost  down  to  date  being  about  $300,000,  of  which  $65,000,  appropriated  in  1890, 

is  now  being  used  in  erecting  new  buildings. 

The  College  was  formally  opened  on  the  17th  of  March,  1869. 

******* 

Twelve  commodious  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  State  or  are  now  being 
erected  at  a  total  cost  of  $300,000,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  College,  besides  the  dwelling  houses  and  the  buildings  for  farm  stock,  ma- 
chinery and  work. 

The  main  College  Building  is  five  stories  high  including  the  basement,  and  is  158 
feet  long  by  112  feet  through  the  wings. 

A  new  building  is  fitly  named  "Morrill  Hall,"  in  honor  of  the 
venerable  Senator,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  who  has 
been  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  whole  movement  for  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

The  following  statement  of  the  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
will  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  relation  borne  by  Drawing  and  Shop 
work  to  the  Technical  Education  given  in  these  colleges. 

The  Course  in  Mechanical  ENoiNEEBiNa. 

The  course  m  mechanical  engineering  assumes  the  design,  supervision  and  con- 
struction of  machinery  to  constitute  the  engineers'  chief  work.  It  aims  to  furnish, 
in  four  years,  a  thorough  fitting  to  any  person  wishing  to  become  a  professional 
mechanical  engineer.  He  should,  however,  have  as  broad  an  acquaintance  as  poa- 
sible  with  general  studies  before,  entering. 

The  course  is  arranged  with  the  view  to  insuring : — 

Complete  mastery  of  fundamental  engineering  principles ; 

The  actual  performance  of  some  engineering  work  involving  scientific  methods 
in  construction,  investigation  and  design; 

Unceasing  contact,  from  the  b^inning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  with  the  science 
of  mechanics,  its  applications,  measurements  and  the  study  of  its  law. 

Electrical  Engineering. — ^Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  the  instruc- 
tion in  electrical  engineering  much  more  complete,  hereafter,  the  student  in  me- 
chanical engineering  being  allowed  at  the  end  of  his  Junior  year  to  elect  a  special 
group  of  studies  involving  in  theory  and  practice  of  electrical  engineering  instead 
of  the  more  technical  work  of  the  mechanical  course. 

While  the  degree  given  wUl  be  the  same  as  to  those  continuing  the  regular  studies 
of  the  mechanical  course,  a  recognition  in  the  difference  in  the  work  done  will  be 
made  in  the  wording  of  the  diploma. 

The  Course  and  Plan  of  Instruction.— The  student  aiming  at  mechanical 
engineering  as  his  profession  needs  first  of  all  to  know  what  engineering  is.  All 
available  means  are  taken  to  familiarize  him  somewhat  with  ordinary  engineering 
processes  and  the  highest  achievement  of  great  engineers.  He  is  taught  by  actual 
measurements  of  his  own,  with  rule,  watch  and  scales,  to  find  the  horse  power  of 
the  shop  engine  with  simple  apparatus,  and  learns  the  exact  meaning  of  *'  work." 
He  measures  the  power  used,  and  work  done  by  his  lathe,  and  learns  the  simple 
relations  of  "power,"  ** work,"  "force,"  "time,"  and  "space,"  what  "mass"  is, 
and  what  are  its  relations  to  the  other  quantities.  He  must  also  have  clear  ideas 
of  the  properties  of  materials,  and  soon  he  is  shown  how  to  measure  the  strength, 
elasticity  and  stretch  of  iron,  steel  and  wood  with  Ihe  testing  machine.  Other 
qualities,  not  capable  of  precise  measurement,  become  familiar  from  the  work  and 
instruction  of  the  shops. 
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In  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  the  theoretical  studies  of  the  course  include 
French  as  preparatory  to  the  technical  use  of  that  language  through  the  first  year, 
and  in  the  second,  elementary  mechanics  and  heat  taught  with  special  view  to  their 
use  in  engineering.  With  the  chemistry  the  study  of  the  metals  is  taken  up,  while 
descriptive  geometry,  graphical  statics  and  the  elements  of  kinematics  receive 
special  attention.  In  the  last  of  the  course  political  economy  and  English  literature 
are  valued  as  affording  breadth  and  general  culture.  The  differential  and  integral 
calculus  and  the  Junior  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism  are  preparatory  to  later 
technical  studies. 

The  Juniors  take  up  analytical  mechanics  during  their  spring  term.  Besides  the 
purely  theoretical  side  of  it,  many  practical  problems  are  solved,  both  by  calculus 
and  by  graphical  methods.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  each 
symbol  is  insisted  on  and  so  far  as  possible  of  the  physical  interpretation  of  the 
transformations  involved  in  deriving  equations.  Resistance  of  materials  follows 
early  in  the  second  term,  and  is  made  as  practical  as  possible  by  using  engineer's 
hand-books  for  the  shorter  methods  of  practice  as  well  as  by  applying  the  equations 
for  strength,  to  calculations  on  beams,  girders  and  bridge  members,  which  the  stu- 
dents can  see  in  use  about  them.  Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  for  empirical 
formulas  and  the  basis  for  each  is  studied  out. 

In  the  graphics  of  mechanisms,  drawing  board  methods  are  taught,  for  solving 
problems  on  the  work  and  efficiency  of  a  great  variety  of  machines,  and  for  the 
last  five  weeks  of  the  year  one  hour  daily  in  class  is  spent  on  a  general  study  of  the 
steam  engine  with  boilers  and  other  accessories,  while  the  design  for  a  high  speed 
engine  is  being  worked*  out  in  the  drawing  room. 

The  technical  studies  of  the  first  Senior  term  are  thermodynamics  and  hydraulics 
for  all  students ;  in  which  the  necessary  theoretical  work  is  followed  by  its  practical 
application  for  obtaining  power.  The  mechanical  engineers  devote  three  hours  to 
miU  work  and  the  mechanics  of  mechanisms,  studying  the  arrangements  of  parts 
and  the  principles  applied  in  general  mill  machinery  while  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  dynamo  is  taken  up  by  the  electrical  engineers.  In  the  second  term  the 
latter,  study  applied  electricity,  accompanied  with  laboratory  work;  while  the  me- 
fiVnm.^1  group  study  the  materials  of  engineering  and  the  processes  of  their  man- 
ufacture, in  the  class  room,  and  test  their  physical  properties  in  the  mechanical 
laboratory. 

All  the  engineers  study  mechanics  of  the  machinery  of  transmission,  involving 
the  application  of  formulas  for  strength  to  various  machine  parts  and  an  analysis 
of  the  methods  for  driving  machines  at  a  distance,  also  general  graphical  methods 
for  representing  work,  velocity  and  accelerations,  and  the  methods  both  analytical 
and  mechanical  for  computing  ordinates  and  areas.  A  very  considerable  share  of 
the  time  is  devoted  to  preparation  of  the  thesis.  Each  student  is  required  to  select 
his  subject  early  in  the  year  and  collect  his  materials  or  arrange  for  any  experi- 
mental work  in  good  season,  and  none  will  be  acquired  unless  showing  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  individual  work. 

PRAcncAli  WoBK. — ^As  given  in  this  course  may  be  put  down  under  three  heads 
as  follows;  Shop  work,  drawing  and  design,  and  engineering  laboratory  work. 

Shop  Work. — Is  designed  to  give  familiarity  with  the  arts  of  engineering  by 
eight  or  nine  hours  weekly  spent  in  the  shops.  While  the  evident  value  of  making 
complete  articles  is  recognized,  mastery  of  the  mechanical  principles  involved,  and 
the  various  capabilities  of  machine  tools  is  put  first. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  taught: 

Ik  thb  Wood  Shop.— Bench  work  in  carpentry  and  joinery;  wood  turning, 
pattern  making,  and  handling  of  wood  working  machinery. 

In  thb  Machdie  Shop.  — Vise  work  with  chisel  and  file,  centering,  cutting  off, 
drill  press,  shaper,  planer  and  lathe  work,  also  hand  turning. 
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In  thb  Foundry. — Moulding,  melting  and  core  making. 

In  the  Smith  Shop.— Forging,  hardening  and  tempering,  and  annealing. 

To  these  may  be  added :  Millwrighting  and  boiler  making,  the  shop  system  of 
taking  care  of  small  tools,  nmning  engines,  firing  and  care  of  boilers.  The  material 
used  is  furnished  the  student  at  lowest  wholesale  rates,  and  to  cover  this  expense 
each  one  is  required  to  deposit  $5.00  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  the  balance  being 
refunded  at  the  close.  Each  student  provides  himself  with  a  few  of  the  tools  he 
most  uses,  a  list  of  them  being  provided  at  entrance.  All  others  are  furnished  as 
needed. 

Meghanioal  Drawino  and  MACHisnE  Design.— This  is  begun  in  the  first  term, 
Freshman  year,  and  continued  throughout  the  whole  course.  Careful  pencil  work 
is  first  taught,  the  figures  chosen  being  such  as  are  involved  in  later  mechanical 
and  graphical  constructions.  A  set  of  notes  giving  the  principles  of  machine  draw- 
ing is  also  studied  and  with  this  drawing  from  sketches  of  machine  parts  made  by 
the  student  himself. 

The  drawing  of  the  Sophomore  year  consists  in  making  complete  plates  of  elemen- 
tary machine  parts  from  the  tables,  and  formulas,  both  theoretical  and  empirical, 
usually  adopted  in  engineering  practice.  Professor  Ellein^s  book  on  Ifachine  Design 
is  used  through  the  whole  year. 

The  Junior^  have  machine  drawing  and  design  for  two  afternoons  throughout 
the  year.  Link  work,  valve  gear  and  cam  construction  are  taken  up  and  some 
time  is  devoted  to  the  drawings  which  accompany  the  study  of  the  steam  engine, 
which  begins  this  year.  E^h  student  is  also  required  to  design  and  make  complete 
working  drawings  of  some  simple  machine  which  he  constructs  in  the  shops  during 
his  Senior  year. 

In  the  Senior  year  machine  design  and  drawing  consists,  first,  of  the  design  by 
the  different  members,  of  the  parts  of  the  steam  engine  or  such  other  complete 
machine  as  may  seem  best  suited  to  the  requirements  or  the  class,  and  later,  of 
course,  design  made  by  each  member  as  a  special  study,  or  in  cases  where  the 
graduating  thesis  requires  an  extra  amount  of  work  of  this  character,  such  draw- 
ing may  occasionally  be%ssigned  to  part  of  the  regular  hours  for  drawing. 

In  all  the  drawing,  students  provide  themselves  with  paper,  instruments  and  all 
necessary  equipments,  including  the  drawing  boards  used  in  free-hand  work. 

A  list  of  the  instruments  needed  is  given  each  member  at  entrance,  and  can  if 
desired  be  supplied  to  the  students  at  the  very  lowest  rates. 

Enoineering  Laboratory  Work. — Besides  some  simple  power  measurements 
made  early  in  the  course,  and  the  opportunity  to  see  tests  of  materials  and  experi- 
ments illustrative  of  principles  as  they  are  taught,  a  special  set  of  experimental 
tests  is  made  by  Seniors,  with  the  help  of  the  Juniors,  in  their  second  term.  As 
far  as  possible  the  arrangements  for  these  tests  are  made  by  the  students  themselves 
from  general  plans  fiunished. 

The  standardization  of  instruments  used  and  system  in  making  and  recording 
observations  is  taught,  as  also  the  need  for  special  care  in  observing  and  computing 
where  slight  errors  would  greatly  affect  the  final  result,  and  to  the  uselessness  of 
carrying  exactness  of  calculations  beyond  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  corresponding 
data. 

It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  and  perfect  this  work  as  rapidly  as  the  liberality  of  the 
State  appropriation  and  the  friends  of  education  make  it  possible. 

In  this  and  all  work  of  the  course  concentration  and  thoroughness  is  to  be  sought 
before  great  range  of  subjects,  and  unity  of  effort  by  making  every  part  of  the 
instruction  given  illustrate  and  reinforce  every  other. 

To  any  who  desire  more  complete  information  a  special  circular  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

C.  W.  Scribner,  Professor. 
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About  one-third  of  the  students  are  girls — ^the  following  summary 
of  the  number  of  students  in  each  of  the  different  classes  and  depart- 
ments is  given. 

8UMMABY. 

Resident  graduates    7 

SeniorB 48 

JoniorB 55 

Sophomores CO 

Freshmen 187 

Preparatory  Class 81 

Special  Science  Students 8 

Total  enrollment 886 

The  faculty  consists  of  25  Professors  and  assistant  Professors  and 
Instructors.  Six  of  these  are  Ladies.  Professor  E.  W.  Stanton  was 
the  acting  President. 

State  Agricultural  College  Of  Kansas. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas,  at  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
was  established  in  accordance  with  the  Land  Grant  act  of  Congress, 
in  1863,  and  was  reorganized  in  1872. .  In  1875  it  took  possession  of 
its  present  buildings  on  the  farm  belonging  to  the  college,  near  the 
city  of  Manhattan. 

The  college  is  open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes. — Instruction  is  given 
in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  the  industrial  arts  and  in  household 
industries,  all  students  give  an  hour  a  day  to  work  at  some  industry, 
276  students  attended  in  1880,  of  whom  73  were  women. — The  course 
of  four  years  provides  a  thorough  training  in  English  branches  in 
applied  mathematics  and  in  chemistry. — In  the  following  statement 
of  studies,  the  time  given  is  for  the  entire  course. 

Trigonometry  and  Surveying, — ^The  principles  of  plane  Trigonometry,  involved 
in  mensuration  and  surveying,  are  first  mastered.  Surveying  includes  theory,  ad- 
justment and  use  of  instruments ;  history  and  methods  of  U.  S.  Gbvemment  Sur- 
veys ;  areas  of  land ;  dividing  land ;  retracing  old  lines ;  platting ;  topographical 
surveying ;  railroad  surveying ;  leveling — section  and  cross  section ;  computation 
of  earth-work ;  field  practice  with  transit,  compass,  chain,  level  and  rod ;  drawing 
aiui  ornamentation  of  plans  and  profiles." 

Mechanics  and  Engineering, — A  careful  consideration  of  the  laws  of  motion 
and  farce,  as  exhibited  in  all  kinds  of  machines,  and  in  various  phenomena  of 
nature,  occupies  a  single  term.  Another  term  is  given  to  proper  study  of  materials 
for  buildings,  their  oonBtructi<m  and  durability ;  forms  of  roofs  and  bridgeB ;  and 
care  and  use  of  machinery. 

Drawing, — ^This  study  is  taught  four  terms,  two  of  whidi  are  in  the  first,  one  in 
the  second,  and  one  in  the  third  year.  Students  that  show  special  aptitude  in  this 
direction  are  permitted  to  pursue  the  study  during  the  remainder  of  this  course. 

first  Term, — Definitions  of  Hnes  and  geometrical  figures;  judging  lines  and 
angles ;  construction  of  perpendiculars  to  given  lines,  intersecting  and  bisecting 
lines,  triangles,  four-sided  figures  and  polygons,  the  circle  and  its  secant  lines, 
ellipses,  and  various  geometrical  ornaments.  Prof,  Walter  Smith's  four  books  on 
geometrical  drawing  are  used  as  text-books, 
ABT— VOL  4 20 
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Second  Term. — ^Free-hand  drawing— After  the  study  of  numbers  3,  4  and  6  of 
Prof.  Walter  Smith's  Text-books  of  Art  Education,  drawing  from  nature  is  taken 
up.  Leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  are  taken  as  subjects,  and  placed  in  such  positions 
that  the  perspective  will  not  interfere  seriously  with  a  correct  perception  of  form« 
Each  student  is  required  to  finish  a  set  of  drawings.  Lectures  on  principles  and 
history  of  ornamentation  are  given  occasionally. 

Third  Term, — Projection  of  the  straight  line  and  the  circle ;  use  of  drawing  board, 
T  square,  and  water  coloi-s ;  principles  of  shades  and  shadows ;  principles  of  par- 
allel and  angular  perspective ;  principles  of  topographical  drawing. 

Fourth  Term, — ^Projection  of  the  conic  sections  and  other  regular  curves ;  inter- 
sections of  geometrical  soUds.  Each  student  is  required  to  draw  and  color  a  set  of 
plans  for  a  simple  farm  building,  and  another  set  of  plans  giving  details  of  some 
farm  machine. 

Books  of  Reference, — ^Warren's  Descriptive  Gteometry,  Walter  Smith's  Manuals 
on  Art  Education,  Woodward's  National  Architect,  Guild's  American  Stair-Builder, 
Andre's  Hand-book  of  Topographical  Drawing,  Davies'  Shades  and  Shadows. 

BEPOBT  OP  THE  DRAWING  DEPARTMENT,  1878-'79. 

To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege : 

Gentlemen — Allow  me  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Drawing,  for  the  collegiate  year  of  1878-9. 

Five  classes  have  been  taught  per  day,  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  for 
daily  instruction  has  ranged  between  fifty-six  and  ninety-nine.  The  methods  and 
text-books  used  have  been  those  of  last  year.  The  system  of  Professor  Walter 
Smith,  Art  Director  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  followed  through  the  grades  of 
free-hand  drawing  in  the  flat,  geometrical  construction,  perspective  and  object- 
drawing.  An  advanced  class  of  eight  male  students  has,  in  addition  to  this,  received 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of  topographical  drawing,  tinting  and  me- 
chanical projection.  Of  all  students  entering  the  institution,  less  than  four  per 
cent,  had  ever  had  any  instruction  in  this  study  before.  Considering  this  fact,  I 
feel  justifled  in  saying  that  the  advance  made  by  the  students  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. 

J.  D.  Walters, 
Tea^iher  of  Industrial  Drawing. 

Manhattan,  Kansas,  June  SO,  1879, 

report  op  the  department  op  industrial  drawing,  1879-'80. 

To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege : 
Gentlemen — ^Allow  me  to  submit  the  following  annual  report. 
The  number  of  students  in  my  department  has  ranged  between  thirty-eight  and 
eighty-eight.  Four  classes  have  been  taught  daily.  The  plan  of  instruction  has 
been  that  followed  for  the  past  three  years,  based  upon  the  admirable  system  of 
Prof.  Walter  Smith,  Art  Director  of  Massachusetts.  A  class  of  fifteen  advanced 
male  students  have  studied,  in  addition  to  Smith's  course,  the  principles  of  projec- 
tion. Six  students  have  also  solved  a  series  of  examples  in  shades  and  shadows, 
from  Davies'  popular  text-book.  A  part  of  this  advanced  work  was  executed  in 
India  ink  and  water  colors,  and  has  been  on  exhibition  in  my  class-room  during  the 
spring  e^Eaminations,  together  with  specimens  of  architectural  drawing,  executed 
by  third  and  fourth-year  students  taking  drawing  as  an  extra  study.  I  can  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  advance  made  by  the  students  of  my  classes  in  draw- 
ing has  been  as  uniform  as  that  in  any  other  study — a  fact  disputed  by  many  edu- 
^sators.    As  a  whole,  the  department  is  in  good  working  order. 
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The  clafiB  in  Borveymg  drew  a  set  of  topographical  plates  and  a  large  map  of  the 
College  farm,  under  my  supervision." 
Respectfully  submitted 

J.  D.  Walters, 
Instructor  in  Drawing, 
Manhattan,  EIansas,  June  SO,  1880, 

m 

In  1874,  instead  of  the  regulation  catalogue  an  original  publica- 
tion called  a  "  Hand  Book  "  *  was  issued.  This  was  a  well  printed 
pamphlet  in  which  the  ordinary  programme  of  courses  taught,  with 
the  list  of  students,  was  prefaced  by  some  sixty-five  pages,  contain- 
ing, first:  a  copy  of  the  original  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  Re- 
gents as  issued  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  their  first  Annual  Report, 
and,  second:  a  setting  forth  of  arguments  in  favor  of  giving  a  practi- 
cal direction  to  education  in  this  college,  and,  calling  attention  es- 
pecially, to  the  opening  here  for  girls  of  such  educational  opportuni- 
ties as  had  not  been  customary  in  educational  institutions.  Many  of 
the  latter  points  argued  at  length  would  seem  uncalled  for  in  this  year 
of  1893,  in  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  educational  opportunities  now 
so  generally  open  to  women;  and  in  this  very  fact  may  be  seen  some- 
thing of  the  extent  of  the  movement  towards  giving  all  opportunities  to 
women  which  has  been  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  progress  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  arguments  for  giving  specific  definite  train- 
ing to  the  pupil  who  wishes  to  become  either  a  farmer,  a  mechanic, 
or  an  engineer ;  and  those  showing  the  value  to  all  of  a  knowledge 
of  drawing,  and  of  Manual  Training,  have  since  become  as  familiar 
as  household  words;  but,  at  the  time  when  President  Anderson  wrote 
and  published  these  pages,  they  had  all  the  surprise  of  novelty.  In 
explanation  of  these  statements  it  is  said,  in  an  ^' explanatory"  par- 
agraph with  which  the  Hand  Book  begins,  that  *' radical  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  since  the 
publication  of  the  last  catalogue." 

The  following,  which  are  the  closing  pages  of  this  statement,  will 
sufSciently  indicate  the  direction  and  lines  upon  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  develop  the  institution. 

*  *  *  Such  are  the  general  principles  by  which  the  existing  managers  of  this 
Institution  will  be  fairly  and  squarely  governed  in  their  effort  to  provide  a  liberal 
and  practical  education  for  the  industrial  classes  of  Kansas.  These  principles  have 
been  so  fully  stated  in  order  that  all  might  see  whether  true  premises  have  been 
taken  and  just  conclusions  drawn.  No  concealment  has  been  attempted,  no  issue 
evaded,  no  point  dodged.  We  clearly  see  the  line  we  are  following,  and  believe 
that  it  leads  directly  to  a  generous  mountain  looming  up  in  grand  proportions  and 
sharp  relief  against  the  sky  of  the  future — one  which,  when  finally  reached  and 
fully  developed,  will  prove  an  ezhaustless  mine  of  paying  knowledge  to  future 
farmers,  paying  skill  to  future  mechanics,  self-support  and  Qod-birthed  liberty  to 
many  a  brave  woman,  who,  else,  must  toil  as  thousands  have  toOed,  and  suffer  as 

*  Hand-book  of  the  "Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
Printed  at  the  office  of  the  Nationalist,    1874.    rt>  1)34. 
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thoufiands  have  suffered  all  along  the  dreary  past.  We  are  yet  a  great  wsys  off; 
with  trails  to  find,  roads  to  build,  streams  to  bridge,  long  miles  to  march.  It  wovild 
be  much  pleasanter  to  take  the  eastward  train  of  professional  education,  and,  with 
genial  companions,  be  smoothly  rolled  to  the  New  York  of  professional  life.  But, 
being  expressly  ordered  westward  to  the  Rocky  range  of  industrial  skill,  whither 
no  such  train  runs,  it  is  evident  that  a  trip  to  professional  New  York  would  only 
take  us  that  much  farther  from  our  joumejr's  end.  It  would,  also,  be  easier,  with- 
out examining  the  orders  further  than  to  know  that  we  were  to  travel,  and  without 
especially  thinking  or  caring  where  a  train  went,  so  that  it  was  a  train,  to  fall  in 
with  the  largest  crowd,  sit  where  it  sat,  and  ride  snoozingly  onwards,  convinced 
that  we  were  right  because  the  crowd  was  right,  and  growing  characteristically 
indignant,  between  naps,  at  hints  to  the  contrary  I 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  we  feel  that  in  determining  the  point  of  destinatioQ 
much  has  been  done;  more,  in  really  starting  towards  it;  and  still  more  in  the  prog- 
ress made.  Things  which,  at  the  outset,  were  denounced  as  chimerical,  for  ex- 
ample, the  teaching  of  the  trades,  are  now  accomplished  facts ;  and  others,  which 
were  declared  impossible,  or,  even'  worse,  "  unprofessional,'*  have  been  sufficiently 
developed  to  establish  both  their  possibility  and  each  value  to  th^  industrial  student. 
Bach  of  the  new  api^iances  has  worked  more  successfully  than  was  anticipated; 
and  each  position  taken  has  been  fully  verified  by  resulting  advantages.  Many 
matters  that,  in  the  beginning,  we  all  regarded  as  problematical  and  experimental 
are  now  solid  blocks  of  our  faith.  The  journey  is  very  far  from  being  ended;  but, 
conscious  of  having  done  all  that  it  was  in  our  power  to  do,  and  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  results,  we  are  content  with  the  past  and  buoyant  for  the  future. 

DnrFEBBNCE  OF  PUBPOBE  AND  MBXHOD,  8TATBD. 

The  difference  between  our  line  and  that  of  other  Agricultural  Colleges  seems  to 
be  this :  They  take  as  an  objective  point  the  graduation  of  agricultural  experts, 
who  shall  act  as  missionaries  to  working  farmers.  We  take  as  an  objective  point 
the  graduation  of  a  capable  farmer,  able  to  make  his  living  by  farming.*  Their 
theory  is  that  of  the  Normal  School,  training  teachers  who  shall  instruct  scholars ; 
our  theory  is  that  of  training  the  scholar.  Along  the  mechanical  branch,  they 
seek  to  graduate  master  builders  or  superintendents  of  machine  shops ;  "^e  seek  to 
graduate  intelligent  and  skillful  carpenters,  masons  or  blacksmiths.  They  strike 
directly  for  those  industries  considered  the  highest,  and  believe  that  in  reaching 
them  tiiey  include  all  below ;  we  strike  for  the  industries  most  commonly  followed 
in  this  State,  and  by  successfully  mastering  them  expect  to  climb  up  to  the  very 
rarest.  Their  mode  may  be  best  for  them,  and  we  are  not  in  the  least  criticising 
it;  ours  seems  best  for  us.  TTj^nafm  is  neither  Hew  York,  Massachusetts  nor  Ohio; 
and  we  shall  not  endeavor  to  reproduce  their  Agricultural  Ck>lleges.  With  us, 
where  five  agricultural  scientists  can  make  a  living  as  such,  five  thousand  capable 
farmers  can  far  more  than  make  a  living;  and  where  five  architects  or  master 
mechanics  can  obtain  employment,  five  times  as  many  mechanics  can  command 
wages.  We  aim  to  provide  a  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  for  the  practical 
education  of  those  who  desire  to  follow  industrial  vocations. 

In  so  doing,  nothing  of  educational  experience  that  is  useful  will  be  rejected 
because  it  is  old;  nor  anything  retained  simply  because  it  is  practiced  by  literary 
colleges  in  educating  for  the  professions.  That  which  upon  fair  trial  best  serves 
our  purpose  will  be  employed;  and  that  which  does  not  will  be  discarded,  though 
it  were  bald-headed  wkh  antiquity.  Nothing  will  be  attempted  rashly;  nothing 
clung  to  because  once  introduced;  and  nothing  refused  trial  that  promises  ^ective 
aid  in  reaching  and  working  the  mine.  And  these  statements  apply  not  merely  to 
%e  course  of  study,  but  to  all  methods  and  regulations.    The  management  of  such 
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an  endowment,  for  the  accomplishmmit  of  such  a  purpose,  is  so  weighty  a  respon-. 
fflbilitj  that,  neither  becauae  of  public  favor  nor  public  criticism,  can  we  afiford  to 
deviate  from  those  measures  which,  in  our  judgment,  will  soonest  and  best  execute 
the  purpose  of  the  grantor.  So  long  as  we  act  at  all,  we  shall  act  as  executors  of 
tiie  will;  and,  being  justly  held  responsible  for  our  deeds  as  such,  we  propose  to  do 
our  own  thinking  and  our  own  deciding.  Whether  the  will  be  the  best  that  could 
hare  been  made,  is  none  of  oar  busineis ;  we  are  simply  executors — ^though  we 
betioTe  that  it  is.  WheUier  the  youth  of  Kansas  want  an  industrial  education,  is 
equally  not  our  business ;  we  are  bound  to  furnish  it  to  those  applying,  but  not  to 
make  any  one  apply — ^just  as  a  post  master  is  bound  to  keep  stamps  for  sale,  but 
not  to  make  people  buy  stamps.  As  the  government  pays  its  post  masters,  so  the 
oongresnonal  endowment  pays  the  salaries  of  those  whom  we  employ;  and  the  in- 
struction given  by  them  is  furnished  to  all  absolutely  without  charge  or  contingent. 
We  have  just  stated  our  understanding  of  the  object  and  provisions  of  the  national 
will;  the  principles  by  which  we  shall  be  guided  in  executing  it;  and  the  reasons 
for  the  adoption  of  these  princi]des.  If  the  people,  through  their  servants  and  our 
superiors,  the  law-making  and  law*enforcing  officers  of  Kansas,  desire  that  the 
national  will  shall  be  so  executed,  we  ask  their  support,  and  material  aid  in  the 
form  of  buildings  and  appliances,  which,  in  accepting  the  grant,  they  contracted 
to  furnish.  If  they  do  not  so  desire,  but  wish  the  enterprise  conducted  upon  other 
and  antagonistic  principles,  our  resignations  are  most  heartily  at  their  service — 
that  those  who  have  bett^  ways  may  be  able  to  try  them,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility; we  will  not  take  the  risk.  Whatever  else  may  yet  need  to  be  tried,  there  is 
no  use  in  repeating  the  experiment  of  flying  a  literary  kite  with  an  agricultural 
taO,  so  often  made  in  various  quarters.  It  is  a  pleasant  regential  and  professional 
amusement,  and  quite  attractive  to  an  immediate  locality;  but  there  is  not  a  ceat 
of  money  in  it  for  the  industrial  student,  whose  estate  pays  for  the  kite.  The  fact 
that,  out  of  some  six  hundred  students  attending  Ckwnell  University  last  year,  only 
two  were  studjring  agricultare;  and  that,  of  aU  those  at  Harvard,  but  two  were  in 
its  Agricultaral  scho(^,  is  enough  for  us.  What  the  brain,  pluck,  expmence  and 
unlimited  cash  of  New  York  Cornell  and  Bostonian  Harvard  have  not  effected,  we, 
at  least,  shall  not  attempt  in  Kansas.  The  best  appliances  that  money  can  buy  are 
there,  and  at  a  dozen  otiier  institutions,  but  the  results  are  the  same.  And  there 
is  no  partictilar  sense  in  butting  at  a  stone  waU — as  a  regular  business. 
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Some  day  and  somewhere,  there  will  be  an  Agricultural  College  looking  so  much 
like  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  a  prosperous  farmer  who  did  his  own  repairing 
and  manofacturing,  that  we  of  the  present,  happening  by,  would  mistake  it  for  a 
little  hamlet  of  thriving  artizans  built  in  the  heart  of  rich  and  well  tilled  fields. 
Nothing  in  its  appearance  would  suggest  our  notion  of  the  typical  college.  Its 
bams,  sheds,  yards  and  arrangement  would  embody  the  idea  of  the  greatest  utility 
at  the  least  cost.  Its  implements,  stocks  and  fields  would  show  them  to  be  used 
for  real  profits  Its  orchards  and  gardens  would  not  only  reveal  the  success  of  the 
owner,  but,  also,  his  full  determination  to  enjoy  the  fruit  with  the  labor.  We 
would  be  quite  certain  that  it  was  only  such  a  farm — the  best  specimens  of  the  high- 
est type — ^were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  cheap,  stone  buildings,  one  or  two  stories, 
scattered  among  the  trees,  all  of  them  more  resembling  mechanic's  shops  than 
anything  else ;  some,  exactly ;  others,  not  exactiy ;  and  yet  no  two  alike.  One 
would  be  used  for  teaching  practical  agriculture,  but  would  as  little  prompt  our 
idea  of  a  recitation  room,  as  the  whole  cluster  would  that  of  an  imposing  edifice. 
While  there  would  be  seats  for  hearers  and  a  place  for  a  speaker,  yet  the  latter 
would  mort  soggeBt  a  dicns  ring  for  the  exhibition  of  short-honis,  when  short- 
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horns  were  discussed ;  of  horses,  pigs  or  sheep ;  of  surgical  operations ;  of  plows, 
harrows  or  reapers.  The  walls  would  be  linei  with  photographs  of  famous  herds, 
working  models  of  farm  machinery,  the  grain  and  stalk  of  cereals.  Part  of  its 
surrounding  groimd  would  be  belted  with  every  variety  of  growing  grasses ;  and 
another  would  be  for  the  draft-test  of  implements,  or  the  trials  of  student  skill.  In 
fact,  it  would  so  look,  and  so  be,  like  an  actual  workshop  of  real  farming  as  not, 
even  in  the  remotest  way,  to  squint  toward  the  article  generally  y'clept  "  scientific 
agriculture. "  The  interior  of  another  shop,  a  few  rods  distant,  and  equally  inexpen- 
sive, with  its  grafting  tables,  potting  benches,  packing  rooms,  working  greenhouse, 
and,  outside,  hotbeds  and  thrifty  nursery  grounds,  would  look  so  much  like  "gar- 
dening for  profit "  as  to  throw  us  completely  off  the  trail  of  botany  as  a  pure  science. 
Another,  would  be  a  force  shop,  where  light,  heat,  water,  sound  and  electricity 
were  made  to  reveal  their  laws,  habits  and  effects,  and  to  do  their  industrial  work. 
The  constant  use  of  its  appliances  by  busy  students,  in  sacrilegious  defiance  of  the 
rule,  **donH  touch  the  apparatus!"  italicised  with  professional  emphasis,  would 
instantly  satisfy  us  that  there  was  nothing  **  coUegiate"  there,  and  that  it  was  only 
a  workshop  where  pupils  had  to  become  skillful  work-men !  There  would  be  a 
mathematical  shop,  so  much  like  a  counting  and  drawing  room,  that  when  it  led 
into  an  inventor's  and  pattern  maker's  room,  no  one  could  be  surprised  at  its  wind- 
ing up  in  a  machine  shop.  There  would  be  an  English  shop,  remarkably  like  a 
printing  office ;  and  the  **  Printer's  Hand  Book"  of  that  day  might  strike  us  as  an 
admirable  drill  in  the  art  of  using  the  Elnglish  language,  as  well  as  in  that  of  stick- 
ing type — almost  as  good  as  a  granunar  I  There  would  be  a  woman's  workshop, 
where  the  pale  Hortense,  at  heart  a  good  deal  more  sensible,  earnest  and  womanly 
than  society  supposes,  would  strive  for  the  bloom  and  'faculty'  of  Mary.  The 
blessed  Mrs.  Grundy  would  be  dead !  And  there  would  be  mason's,  carpenter's  and 
smith's  shops.  Not  a  shop  of  them  aU  would  cost  $5,000 ;  and  some,  not  the  half 
of  it ;  because  they  would  be  shops,  warm,  light,  cheerful*  but  workshops— not 
requiring  costly  foundations  and  tall,  heavy  walls,  not  furnished  as  are  parlors,  nor 
wasting  space  in  broad  corridors.  And  they  would  not  have  been  foreordained  by 
men  of  a  previous  generation,  who,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  best  of  them,  could  not 
possibly  have  foretold  just  what  buildings  such  a  collie  would  need.  As,  in  the 
process  of  its  growth,  a  want  had  been  felt,  its  shop  was  supplied,  and  each  genera- 
tion had  footed  its  own  bills.  No !  it  would  not  look  like  our  great  colleges ;  but 
very  remarkably  like  a  nest  of  real  educational  workshops,  whero  flesh  and  blood 
students  acquired  marketable  skill  for  industrial  labor.  In  it,  drill  in  the  art  would 
have  greater  prominence  than  the  stringing  of  facts  on  the  threads  of  a  system ; 
and  the  requirements  of  the  art  would  serve  as  a  skimmer  to  lift  the  cream  of  sci- 
ence as  needed.  Elnowledge  would  be  shoved  prying  end  first,  and  not,  everlast- 
ingly, philosophic  end  first.  For  the  world  would  have  gotten  back  to  the  history 
of  its  own  experience,  where  art  was  the  Cblumbus  discovering  science.  In  it, 
educational  common  sense  would  have  supplanted  uncommon  educational  nonsense. 
And  leaving  it,  the  newly  fiedged  graduate,  as  does  the  newly  fledged  "jour.," 
would  at  once  earn  a  living.  Such  an  Agricultural  College  would  be  in  keeping 
with  its  object,  with  the  requirements  and  genius  of  labor,  with  itself !  And  too, 
it  would  be  in  keeping  with  a  rich,  broad  State,  carpeted  by  emerald  grasses,  belted 
by  golden  grain,  clumped  with  orchards,  moving  with  herds,  clustered  with  vil- 
lages, threaded  by  railways,  flecked  with  countless  smoke-offerings  from  the  altars 
of  industry  to  the  God  of  labor. 
Some  day ;  somewhere ;  somehow. 

The  catalogue  for  1890-'91,*  has  in  addition  to  the  frontispiece, 

*  Twenty-eighth  Annual  catalogue  of  the  officers,  students  and  graduates,  of  the 
xte  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas.    1890-'91.     Manhattan,  Kansas.    Topeks. 
sas  Publishing  House;  Clifford  C.  Baker,  State  printer.    1891.    Pp.  ed. 
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which  is  a  view  of  the  main  building,  six  interesting  full  page 
illustrations,  showing  the  pupils  busily  at  work  in  the  various  labo- 
ratories and  work  shops. — These  are  evidently  process  reproductions 
of  photographs;  the  views  are  of  the  Ohemical  Laboratory;  The 
Drawing  Boom  with  its  casts  of  Statues  and  Busts;  The  Carpenter 
Shop;  The  "Kitchen  Laboratory;"  The  Printing  Department  and 
the  Sewing  Department. 

The  following  paragraph  prefaces  the  particular  description  of  the 
several  buildings,  this  is  accpmpanied  by  a  full  page  plan  of  tlie 
farm,  showing  the  location  of  the  buildings. 

The  College  grounds  and  buildings,  occupying  an  elevation  at  the  western  limits 
of  the  city  of  Manhattan,  and  facing  towards  the  city,  are  beautiful  in  location. 
The  grounds  include  an  irregular  plot  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  farm,  with  orchard, 
vineyards,  and  sample  gardens  attached,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  durable 
stone  walls.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  extensively  planted  according 
to  the  design  of  a  professional  landscape  gardener,  while  well-graveled  drives  and 
good  waUcB  lead  to  the  various  buildings.  All  of  these  are  of  the  famed  Manhattan 
limestone,  of  simple  but  neat  styles  of  architecture,  and  admirably  suited  to  their 
use. 

The  following  statements  show  the  resources  of  the  college  and 
its  methods. 

OBJECTS  AND  METHODS. 

BNDOWXENT  AND  RESOURCES. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2d,  1862,  gave  to  each  State  public  lands  to  the 
amount  of  30,000  acres  for  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
according  to  the  census  of  1860,  for  the  *' endowment,  support,  and  maintenance 
of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading  objects  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  *  *  *  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  sev- 
eral pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  * 

Under  this  act  the  State  of  Kansas  received  82,818.58  acres  of  land,  and,  in  1863, 
established  the  State  Agricultural  College,  by  endowing  with  these  lands  Bluemont 
College,  which  had  been  erected  two  miles  from  Manhattan  under  the  auspices  of 
the  M.  £.  Church,  but  was  presented  to  the  State  for  the  purpose  named  in  the  act 
of  Congress. 

In  1873  the  College  was  reorganized  upon  a  thoroughly  industrial  basis,  with 
prominence  given  to  practical  agriculture  and  related  sciences ;  and  in  1875  the 
fomiture  and  apparatus  of  the  College  were  moved  to  the  farm  of  215  acres,  one 
mile  from  the  city  of  Manhattan.  On  this  fine  location  the  State  has  erected  build- 
ings valued  at  $185,000,  of  which  a  description  is  given  elsewhere.  The  farm  and 
grounds,  furniture,  stock,  and  other  illustrative  apparatus  are  valued  at  over 
$180,000.  All  the  lands  have  been  sold,  giving  a  fund  of  $501,426.88,  which  is  by 
law  invested  in  bonds,  the  interest  alone  being  used  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
College. 

The  fttiTiiiAl  income  from  the  endowment  fund — about  $32,000 — ^is  supplemented 
by  an  appropriation  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  80,  1890,  of  $15,000 
for  1890,  $16,000  for  1891,  $17,000  for  1892  and  a  sum  increasing  each  year  by  $1,000 
until  the  annual  amount  shall  be  $25,000.    This  fund  is  ''  to  be  applied  only  to  in- 
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stmctioQ  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  English  language,  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special 
reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such 
instruction.'*  **  No  portion  of  said  moneys  shall  be  applied  directly  or  indirectly, 
under  any  pretense  whatever  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation  or  repair  of 
any  building  or  buildings." 

All  expense  of  instruction  is  thus  provided  for,  and  the  State  is  left  to  erect  the 
necessary  buildings  and  meet  expenses  in  management  of  the  funds. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  7th,  1887,  the  College  received,  by  gen- 
eral appropriation  in  Congress,  $15,000  each  year  for  the  maintenance  of  an  Experi- 
ment Station  *'  to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffu^g  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and 
to  promote  scientific  investigation  and  experiment  respecting  the  principles  and 
applications  of  agricultural  science."  The  property  of  the  station,  including  a 
building  erected  especially  for  its  use,  amounts  to  more  than  $10,500. 

OBJECTS. 

This  College  now  accomplishes  the  objects  of  its  endowments  in  several  ways: 

First,  it  gives  a  substantial  education  to  men  and  women.  Such  general  informa^ 
tion  and  discipline  of  mind  and  character  as  help  to  make  intelligent  and  useful 
citizens  are  offered  in  all  its  departments,  while  the  students  are  kept  in  sympathy 
with  the  callings  of  the  peopla 

Second,  it  teaches  the  sciences  applied  to  the  various  industries  of  farm,  shop, 
and  home.  Chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  zoology,  and  mechanics  are  made 
prominent  means  of  education  to  quick  observation  and  accurate  judgment.  Careful 
study  of  the  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  themselves  illustrates  and  fixes  the  daily 
lessons.  At  the  same  time,  lessons  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  household 
economy  show  the  application  of  science;  and  all  are  enforced  by  actual  experiment. 

Third,  it  trains  in  the  elements  of  the  arts  themselves,  and  imparts  such  skill  as 
to  make  the  hands  ready  instruments  of  thoughtful  brains.  The  drill  of  the  shops, 
gardens,  farm,  and  household  departments  is  made  a  part  of  a  general  education 
to  usefulness,  and  insures  a  means  of  living  to  all  who  make  good  use  of  it  At 
the  same  time  it  preserves  habits  of  industry  and  manual  exertion,  and  cultivates 
a  taste  for  rural  and  domestic  pursuits. 

Fourth,  it  strives  to  increase  our  experimental  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  The  provision  for  extensive  and  accurate  researches  made  by  estab- 
lishing the  Experiment  Station  as  a  distinct  department  of  the  College,  offers  as- 
surance of  more  definite  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  ordinary  methods. 

Fifth,  it  seeks  to  extend  the  influence  of  knowledge  in  practical  affairs  beyond 
the  College  itself.  For  this  purpose  it  publishes  the  weekly  IndustricUist  Its 
officers  also  share  in  the  debates  and  ccmsultations  of  farmers  and  horticulturists 
throughout  the  State.  Each  winter  a  series  of  ten  FYirmers'  Institutes  is  held  in  as 
many  different  counties  of  the  State.  In  these  the  Faculty  share  with  the  people 
in  lectures,  essays,  and  discussions  upon  topics  of  most  interest  to  farmers.  These 
institutes  have  brought  the  College  into  more  direct  sympathy  with  the  people  and 
their  work,  so  as  to  make  possible  a  more  general  dissemination  of  the  truths  pre- 
sented ;  and  permanent  organizations  for  the  same  purpose  in  many  counties  are 
increasing.  Correspondence  upon  such  questions  is  invited  by  all  members  of  the 
Faculty,  and  applications  for  institutes  are  desired  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

OOUBSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  necessity  for  so  adjusting  various  branches  of  a  course  of  study  that  there 
shall  be  as  little  waste  as  possible  in  acquiring  both  information  and  discipline,  is 
felt  by  every  teacher.    Such  a  course  is  not  designed  to  be  absolutely  inflexible,  but 
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to  guide  the  judgmenl  into  some  definite  line  of  progrees  from  which  no  mere  whim 
shall  turn  a  student  aside. 

£ach  student  is  expected  to  take  three  studies  besides  one  hour's  daily  practice 
in  an  industrial  art ;  and  variations  from  this  rule  can  be  made  only  with  the  con- 
sult of  the  Faculty. 

Parallel  (XMirsee  are  offered  to  both  sexes,  with  such  differences  as  their  neces- 
sities seem  to  call  for. 

Full  detail  of  the  courses  of  study  are  given.  The  following  shows 
the  attention  given  to  those  studies  with  which  this  Report  is  con- 
cerned and  also  a  general  view  of  the  routine  of  the  pupils  work. 

Ini>U8TBIAl  TRAUiiNO. — Closely  ad  justed  to  the  course  of  study  is  industrial  train- 
ing in  several  of  the  arts,  to  which  each  student  is  required  to  devote  at  least  one 
hour  a  day.  Among  the  lines  of  training  each  student  may  select,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Faculty,  except  in  tenns  when  special  industrialsare  required.  Youug 
men  may  have  Farming,  Oardening  and  Fruit-growing,  Carpentry,  Cabinet-making, 
Iron-work,  or  Printing.  Young  women  may  take  Sewing,  Printing,  Floriculture, 
or  Music. 

All  young  men  must  have  their  industrials  for  one  term  in  the  carpenter  shop 
before  completing  the  first  year;  and  during  the  spring  term  of  the  second  year  and 
the  fall  term  of  the  third  year,  upon  the  farm,  garden,  and  orchards.  Young 
women  take  their  industrial  for  (me  term  of  the  first  year  in  sewing,  and  f(»r  the 
winter  and  spring  terms  of  the  second  year  in  the  kitchen  laboratory  and  dairy. 

The  daily  routine  requires  chapel  at  8:90  a.  m.,  and  classes  from  8:50  ▲.  M.,  to  1 
p.  M.,  as  shown  under  **  Class  Hours."  Class  rhetorical  exercises  are  held  weekly. 
Military  drill  is  twice  a  week.  On  every  Friday  afternoon,  at  1:30,  all  attend  the 
public  lecture  or  rhetorical  exercises  in  chapel. 

The  details  of  the  courses  in  Drawing  are  practically  the  same  as 
already  given  from  the  catalogue  of  1880.  The  following  gives  the 
special  training  in  Industrial  Arts. 

Industbiai*  Abts. — ^The  training  in  these  departments  is  designed  to  be  system- 
atic and  complete  in  each,  so  that  the  student,  following  a  single  line  diligently 
through  the  four-years  course,  gains  the  essentials  of  a  trade  and  a  reasonable  de- 
gr^Be  of  skiU.  Those  who  wish  only  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  arts  can  take 
shorter  courses  in  several  of  them;  but  aU  are  to  select  with  a  definite  purpose.  In 
the  established  course,  young  men  are  required  to  take  the  regular  term  in  the 
carpenter  shop,  and  on  the  farm  and  gardens,  whatever  the  industrial  chosen; 
young  women  are  required  to  give  one  term  to  sewing,  one  to  practice  in  the  kitchen 
laboratory,  and  one  in  the  dairy. 

AaBlcOLTURB  AND  HORTICULTUIUB  are  required  of  young  men  as  industrials  dur- 
ing one  term  of  the  second  year  and  one  term  of  the  third  year.  In  these,  practice 
is  made  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  teaching,  and  cover  essentially  the  same 
ground. 

Cooking. — During  the  winter  term,  the  young  women  who  have  lectures  on 
Household  Economy  are  required  to  cook  one  hour  each  day.  They  are  taught 
various  methods  of  makiTig  the  substantial  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  allowed  to 
spend  some  time  on  the  dainty  dishes.  During  the  term,  they  have  practice  in 
waiting  on  the  table,  in  serving  guests,  and  in  arranging  for  evening  companies, 
thus  putting  into  immediate  practioe  the  lectures  of  each  day. 

During  the  faU  term,  any  students  who  have  passed  the  study  of  Household 
Economy  may  take  cooking  as  an  industrial,  in  which  canning  fruits,  making  pre- 
serves, jeDies,  pickles,  mince-meat,  desserts,  cake  and  fancy  breads  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  work. 
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Dairying. — During  the  spring  term,  daily  instruction  and  practice  in  domestic 
dairying  are  given  the  young  women  of  the  second  year  by  the  Instructor  in  House- 
hold Economy.  Here  the  regular  daily  work  is  supplemented  by  a  short  course  of 
lectures  intended  to  explain  the  best  practice  in  the  arts  of  butter-  and  cheese-mak- 
ing, and  to  give  the  reasons  therefor.  The  following  topics  cover,  in  the  main,  the 
instruction  given  the  class:  Influences  affecting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk; 
butter-making;  creameries;  "deep "and  "  shallow " setting  systems;  packing  and 
preserving  butter;  the  household  and  factory  systems  of  cheese-making. 

Carpentry. — ^Wood-work  is  required  of  all  young  men  during  one  term  of  the 
first  year.  In  the  first  term's  work  a  definite  graded  series  of  tasks  is  given  in 
joining,  work  to  dimensions,  and  simple  problems  in  construction  and  turning, 
with  the  proper  use  and  care  of  common  bench  tools,  through  which  each  student 
is  advanced  according  to  ability.  Practice  is  given  later  in  general  wood-work, 
carpentry,  cabinet-making,  turning,  and  pattern-making;  and  the  advanced  stu- 
dents may  have  work  suited  to  their  chosen  line,  with  special  problems  of  con- 
struction, and  special  training  in  the  use  and  care  of  fine  tools,  including  saw-filing. 
All  work  during  industrial  hours  is  laid  out  by  the  Superintendent,  and  belongs  to 
the  shop,  except  that  fourth-year  students  are  allowed  to  work  from  drawings  of 
their  own  upon  articles  for  their  own  use  or  profit.  All  students  may  be  aUowed 
the  use  of  the  shop  outside  of  the  practice  hours  for  work  of  their  own,  under  di- 
rection of  the  Superintendent. 

In  iron-work,  instruction  is  given  in  ordinary  work — forging,  filing,  tempering, 
etc.  . 

SEwmo. — One  term  of  sewing  is  required  before  the  completion  of  the  first  year 
of  study.  During  this  term  the  work  is  carefully  laid  out  by  the  Superintendent  in 
a  series  of  lessons,  graded  to  the  capabilitios  of  each  student.  To  more  advanced 
students  all  ordinary  forms  of  sewing  with  needle  and  machine  are  taught,  and  any 
student  may  furnish  material,  and  work  for  her  own  advantage  under  direction  of 
the  Superintendent.  Cutting  and  fitting  by  a  straight-line  system  are  taught,  and 
the  systems  are  furnished  at  wholesale  rates.  Fancy  needle-work  and  knitting  may 
be  taken  at  certain  stages  of  the  course. 

Printino.— Two  courses  are  pursued  in  this  art.  In  one  the  student  is  taught 
the  use  of  the  implements  or  tools  used  in  typography;  composition  and  imposition; 
correcting  proof;  technical  terms:  presses  and  their  workings;  and  the  general  du- 
ties of  a  first-class  workman.  The  other  course  of  lessons  embraces  instruction  in 
speUing,  capitalization,  syllabication,  punctuation,  proof-reading,  and  such  other 
work  as  will  make  the  student  accurate  and  expert.  Wilson's  Punctuation  is  the 
text-book;  but  much  of  the  instruction  is  oral— such  as  grows  out  of  the  every-day 
experience  of  the  office. 

Admirable  drill  is  furnished  by  the  Industrialist  to  all,  but  especially  to  those 
who  take  the  full  course.  The  printing  which  the  departments  of  the  CoU^e  re- 
quire gives  to  the  advanced  student  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  job-work. 

Books  of  -Be/crcTicc.— MacKellar's  American  Printer,  Harpel's  Tyx)ograph,  Ring- 
wait's  Encyclopedia  of  Printing,  DeVinne's  The  Invention  of  Printing,  DeVinne's 
Printers'  FWce  List,  the  Inland  Printer,  American  Art  Printer,  Superior  Printer, 
Paper  and  Press,  The  American  Bookmaker, 


LABOR  AND  EARNINGS. 

* 

Every  encouragement  is  given  to  habits  of  daily  manual  labor  during  the  College 
course.  Only  one  hour  of  daily  practice  in  the  industrial  departments  is  required; 
but  students  are"  encouraged  to  make  use  of  other  opportunities  for  adding  to  their 
ability  and  means. 
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AU  labor  at  the  College  is  under  the 'direction  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  de- 
partments, and  offers  opportunities  for  increasing  skill  and  efficiency.  In  regular 
weekly  statements,  the  students  are  required  to  observe  business  forms  and  princi- 
ples, showing  from  their  daily  account  when  and  where  the  work  was  performed. 

The  shops  and  offices  are  opened  afternoons  and  Saturdays  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  skilled  students  in  work  for  their  own  advantage.  Everywhere  the  student 
who  works  wins  respect;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  earn  one's  way  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  labor  of  the  students  in  the  industrial  departments'  is  principally  a  part  of  their 
education,  and  is  not  paid  for  unless  the  student  is  employed  upon  work  for  the 
profit  of  the  College.  Students  are  so  employed  upon  the  farm,  in  the  gardens  or 
the  shops,  and  about  the  building^.  The  labor  is  paid  for  at  rates  varying  with 
services  rendered,  from  eight  to  ten  cents  an  hour.  The  Superintendents  strive  to 
adjust  their  work  to  the  necessities  of  students  and  give  them  the  preference  in  all 
tasks  suitable  for  their  employment.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  work  of  the  shops 
and  offices  is  turned  to  account  for  their  benefit;  and  the  increasing  extent  of  the 
grounds  and  sample  gardens  brings  more  of  such  labor.  The  monthly  pay-roll  for 
the  past  year  ranges  from  $250  to  $400. 

Many  students  obtain  work  in  the  city  or  upon  neighboring  farms,  and  so  pay 
part  of  their  expenses.  In  these  ways  a  few  students  are  able  to  earn  their  way 
through  College.  The  amount  so  earned  will  vary  according  to  the  tact  and  zeal 
of  the  student.  The  majority  must  expect  to  provide  by  earnings  outside  of  term- 
time,  or  from  other  sources,  for  the  larger  part  of  their  expenses.  The  long  sum- 
mer vacation  of  three  months  offers  opportunity  for  farm  or  other  remunerative 
labor;  and  no  one  need  despair  of  gaining  an  education  if  he  has  the  ability  to  use 
his  chances  well. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  success  of  the  College  since  its 
foundation  as  an  educational  Institution: 

SUMMABY. 

During  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its  existence  the  College  has  received  over  three 
thousand  students,  about  a  third  of  whom  were  young  women.  Most  of  them  have 
come  from  farmers'  homes,  and  after  from  three  months  to  three  years  of  study, 
have  gone  back  to  such  homes  without  graduation. 

The  number  of  graduates  up  to  1890  is  2S2,  of  whom  73  are  women.  Graduates 
previous  to  1877  pursued,  with  two  exceptions,  a  classical  course,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Since  1877,  all  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  after  a  four-years'  course  in  the  sciences,  with  good  Ekiglish  training. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  1890-^91,  is  given  as  follows: 
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The  Faculty  consists  of  18  Professors  and  Instructors,  with  6  As- 
sistants and  Foremen,  and  8  "  Student  Assistants."  George  T.  Fair- 
child,  A*  M.,  is  the  President. 
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The  Agricultural  And  Mechanical  Collbqe  Of  Kentucky, 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 

The  State  of  Kentncky,  by  act  of  January,  27th  1863,  accepted  the 
national  land  grant  under  the  conditions  of  the  United  States  Law 
of  1862. 

In  1865,  the  Legislature  established  the  college  as  one  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  Kentucky  University,  which  had  come  into  possession  of 
the  grounds, — (some  twenty  acres), — and  buildings  of  the  Transyl- 
vania University,  at  Lexington.  Through  the  efforts  of  J.  B.  Bow- 
man, regent  of  the  University,  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  contributed 
by  citizens ;  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate  of  *  ^Ashland,"  formally 
belonging  to  Henry  Clay,  and  comprising  433  acres,  of  the  finest 
farmingland;  and  of  the  adjoining  farm  of  "  Woodlands,"  in  immedi- 
ate vicinity  to  the  City  of  Lexington.  This  was  to  be  the  site  of  the 
University  and  of  the  new  Agricultural  College.  The  college  was 
opened  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act  consolidating  it  with 
the  University,  and  190  students  attended  its  first  session.  Regent 
Bowman  claims  that  it  was  the  first  college  actually  in  operation 
under  the  United  States  grant  of  1862.  In  the  Report  of  the  Regent 
to  the  Governor,  December  28, 1868,  the  history  of  the  establishment 
of  the  College  was  given  at  length,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the 
design  of  Congress  in  passing  the  law  was  ably  argued.  In  conclu- 
sion he  sums  up  in  favor  of  the  plan  making  the  proposed  ''  Colleges 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  Departments  of  Universi- 
ties already  established. 

Full  schedules  of  the  ten  courses  of  Instruction  are  given.  The 
following  comprise  the  studies  with  which  this  Report  is  concerned. 

Vm.  SCHOOL  OF  OlVUi  BNOINSEBINQ  AND  MININO. 

Pxt)f essor  EyraucL 

In  this  school  will  be  taught  Geometrical  and  Topographical  Drawing,  Tinting, 
Shading,  and  Lettering ;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Linear  Perspective ;  Shades  and 
Shadows ;  Practical  Astronomy;  Road  Engineering ;  the  use  of  Engineering  Instru- 
ments; Leveling;  Architectural  Drawing;  Geology  of  Mining  Districts;  Metal- 
lurgy ;  Mining  Engineering ;  Ck)nstruction  of  Furnaces ;  Determination ;  Mineral- 
ogy and  History  of  Mining  Operations. 

IZ.  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

In  this  School  wiU  be  taught  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Landscc^  Grarden- 
ing. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  the  previous 
session,  severing  the  connection  between  "the  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity" and  the  "Agricultural  and  MechanicfiJ  College  of  Kentucky/' 
the  Board  of  visitors  met  at  Lexington,  July  12th,  1878,  and  re-or- 
ganized the  college  as  a  separate  institution; — selecting  from  the 
estate  one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  which,  by  agreement  between 
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the  authorities  of  the  University  and  the  State  Commissions,  the 
college  was  entitled  for  two  years.  The  final  location  of  the  college 
rests  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State. 

The  following  statement  of  the  first  year  of  its  separate  existence 
is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  President  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  for  1878-'79.— 

The  succesB  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  during  the  last  year — 
the  first  year  of  its  existence  as  an  independent  Lastitution — ^has  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  its  Board  of  visitors  and  Faculty.  During  the  year  1877-*8  it  had 
but  seventy-eight  matriculates.  It  closes  the  present  collegiate  year  with  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen — ^an  increase  of  ovex  fifty  per  cent.  For  years  past  it  was  alleged 
to  have  brought  the  Kentucky  University,  with  which  it  was  connected,  annually 
into  debt.  This  year  it  has  paid  all  expenses,  expended  a  considerable  amount  on 
student  labor,  made  ample  provision  for  preparatory  instruction  by  tutors,  and 
although  it  has  realized,  as  yet,  comparatively  nothing  from  this,  its  first  year's 
crop,  has,  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  an  unexpended  balance  in  the 
Treasury.  These  facts  prove  that  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  can  be 
conducted  economically  and  successfully,  even  upon  the  small  income  derived  from 
the  Congressional  scrip  fund,  which,  up  to  this  time,  constitutes  its  sole  endow- 
ment. 

Each  Legislative  Bepresentative  District  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  send  one  prep- 
ay prepared  student  each  year,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty  five  years, 
to  this  college,  free  of  tuition. 

The  schedule  of  courses  of  Instruction  enumerates  eight  schools. 
Drawing  nowhere  appears  as  a  study,  though,  as  Civil  Engineering 
and  Military  Engineering  are  comprised  under  the  **  School  of  Mili- 
tary Tactics  and  Civil  Engineering,"  there  must  needs  be  some  train- 
ing in  Mechanical  drawing,  at  least. 

This  arrangement  was  but  for  two  years,  and  the  Legislative  Com- 
mission was  directed  to  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1879-80,  "a  plan 
of  organization  for  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  such  as 
the  necessities  of  the  Commonwealth  require. 

The  city  of  Lexington  offered  to  the  Commission  (which  was  also  authorized  to 
recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  the  place,  which,  all  things  considered,  offered 
the  best  and  greatest  inducements  for  the  future  and  permanent  location  of  the 
College)  the  City  Park,  containing  fifty-two  acres  of  land,  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  city  bonds,  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  This 
<^er  the  county  of  Fayette  supplemented  by  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  county 
bonds,  to  be  used  either  for  the  erection  of  buildings  or  for  the  purchase  of  land. 
Tlie  offers  of  the  city  of  Lexington  and  of  the  county  of  Fayette  were  accepted  by 
the  Genend  Assembly. 

A  Normal  Department  was  also  established  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  Register  shows  no  division  of  classes,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
aficertain  from  it  any  facts  as  to  the  number  of  students  who  take 
any  particular  study. 

There  are  14  courses  of  study.  In  that  of  "  Military  Art  and  Sci- 
ence," "Civil,  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering;  Military  Engi- 
neering; and  Drawing,"  are  included. 
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In  the  Normal  Department,  Drawing  is  a  required  study  in  each 
of  the  three  years  of  this  course.  The  14th  course  is  that  of  "  Prac- 
tical Mechanics,"  under  Professor  King. 

Instruction  in  Practical  Mechanics  includes  such  elementary  practice  in  the 
workshop  as  wiU  enable  the  student  to  apply  the  principles  of  experimental  physics 
taught  in  the  class  room,  and  familiarize  him  with  the  use  of  tools,  machinery,  and 
mechanical  processes.  The  course  of  instruction  is  based  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Russian  System,  now  generally  adopted  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mecham'cal  Col- 
leges of  this  country.  It  embraces  mechanical  drawing,  the  study  and  care  of  tools, 
work  in  wood  and  metals  at  the  bench,  the  lathe,  and  the  forge.  This  department 
is  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  most  skiUf  ul  of  practical  mechanics. 

The  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  college,  and  of  its 
development,  since  severed  from  the  University,  is  taken  from  the 
Annual  Register  for  1881-82. 

The  collegiate  year  of  1881-82  closes  with  a  larger  matriculation  than  any  year 
which  has  preceded.  The  increase  over  the  matriculation  list  of  the  year  1880-*81 
is  no  less  than  thirty-six  per  cent.  Since  the  severance  of  the  connection  with 
Kentucky  University,  which  took  place  four  years  ago,  the  growth  of  the  CoU^ge 
in  patronage  and  public  confidence  has  been  uninterrupted,  as  the  foUowing  figures 
wiU  show; 
Total  number  of  matriculates  1877-78  (last  year  of  connection  with  Kentucky 

University) 78 

Total  number  of  matriculates : 

1878-*79 lis 

1879-'80 137 

1880-'81 '. 284 

1881-'82 321 

The  latest  Annual  Register*  at  hand  has  as  a  frontispiece  an 
attractive  view  of  the  college  buildings. 

LOCATION. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  is  established  on  the  old 
City  Park  grounds  of  the  city  of  Lexington,  given  to  the  Ck>mmonwealth  for  this 
purpose.  The  site  is  elevated,  and  commands  a  good  view  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country.  A  new  College  building  has  been  erected,  containing  commo- 
dious chapel,  society  rooms,  lecture  and  recitation  rooms  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  600  students.  Two  large  and  weU  ventilated  dormitories  have  also 
been  built,  with  rooms  for  one  himdred  and  forty  students,  for  the  use  of  the 
appointees  sent  by  the  Legislative  Representative  Districts  of  the  State  to  the 
agricultural,  engineering,  adentifie  or  classical  departments  of  the  College,  and 
containing  suitable  dining-rooms,  kitchens  and  servants'  rooms. 

Lexington  is  now  the  most  important  railroad  center  in  Kentucky,  being  in  imme- 
diate commimication  with  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Maysville,  Chattanooga,  and  with 
more  than  seventy  counties  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  long  established  reputation 
of  the  city  for  refinement  and  culture  renders  it  attractive  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and 
the  large  body  of  fertile  coimtry  adjacent,  known  as  the  "  Blue  Grass  Region,"  with 
its  splendid  stock  farms,  affords  unsurpassed  advantages  to  the  student  of  agricul- 
ture who  desires  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  best  breeds  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  in  America. 

•Annual  Register  of  the  State  CoUege  of  Kentucky.  Lexingtop,  Kentucky. 
Matriculates  for  the  coUege  year  1891-'92.  Session  begins  Wednesday,  September 
14, 1892.    The  Will  S.  MarshaU,  Printing  Co.    Pp.  87. 
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The  following  Degrees  are  given  by  this  College. 

Thed^rees  conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  (B.  Agr. ),  Bachelor  of  Science 
(B.  S.),  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.),  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  (Ped.  B.),  Civil  Engineering 
(C.  E.),  Mechanical  Engineering  (M.  E.)>  Master  of  Agriculture  (M.  Agr.),  Master 
of  Science  (M.  S.),  Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.). 

The  necessary  expenses  are  very  small.  Those  for  the  "county 
appointees"  living  in  the  dormitory  and  messing  at  a  "commons" 
table,  are  given  as  $125.50,  for  the  scholastic  year.  For  students 
paying  tuition,  and  boarding  in  private  families,  the  estimate  is 
$173.00  to  192.00. 

Several  full  page  illustrations  give  views  of  the  Mechanical  Hall, — 
the  building  containing  the  work  shops,  etc. — and,  also,  show  well 
equipped  machine  and  wood  working  shops. 

The  following  are  the  several  courses  of  study,  which  are  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  separate  faculties. 

Agricultural,  Scientific,  Biological,  Civil  Engineering,  Classical,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Veterinary,  Normal  School,  and  Academic  courses  of  study  have  heen 
established  under  the  instruction  and  management  of  the  Faculties  which  follow. 
The  oourses  of  study  required  for  the  degrees  conferred,  with  their  distribution  and 
hours  of  recitation,  are  also  exhibited  therewith. 

Tables  are  given  of  recitations  and  schedules  of  studies  through 
the  full  courses.  The  following  extracts  from  the  course  in  Agri- 
culture, shows  the  technical  industrial  training  given  the  young 
farmers,  and  also  the  opportunities  offered  for  compensated  employ- 
ment. 

WOOD  WORKINQ  AND  FOROmO. 

Tbe  course  in  Shop  Work  is  intended  to  give  young  men  such  a  training  in  the 
use  of  carpenter's  bench  tools,  and  in  iron  and  steel  forging,  that  they  will  be  able 
to  make  any  ordinary  repairs  about  a  farm,  in  either  iron  or  wood. 

Student  Labor. — Students  holding  certificates  as  county  appointees  have  the 
privil^e  of  working  for  pay  upon  the  college  farm  and  gardens  during  the  after- 
noons and  Saturdays,  when  such  labor  does  not  interfere  with  instructions  in  class 
room  and  field.  In  the  opportunities  for  compensated  labor  upon  the  grounds  pref- 
erence vrill  be  given  to  the  students  of  the  agricultural  course,  and  their  hours  for 
study  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  aid  them  as  far  as  practicable  in  their  efforts  for  self- 
support.  It  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  the  average  student,  having  only 
unskilled  labor  to  offer,  will  be  able  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  his  college  course 
by  this  means.  The  maximum  compensation  for  ordinary  labor  is  eight  cents  per 
hour ;  for  skilled  labor  ten  cents  may,  by  special  contract,  be  paid.** 

There  is  also,  a  special  two  years  course  in  Agricnlture,  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers'  sons  who  cannot  take  the  full  course  of  four  years. 
To  be  admitted  to  this  course  the  student  must  be  at  least  18  years 
of  age. 

The  following  is  the  full  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Depabtmbnt  of  Mecsanical  ENGmEERma. 

The  training  given  in  this  school,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  is  intended  to 
prepare  young  men  for  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  the  Commercial  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  world.    The  practical  work  extends  over  a  period  of  two 
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years  and  includee  the  most  important  principles  and  operations  in  bench  work  in 
wood,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  foundry  work,  iron  and  steel  forging,  and 
hand  and  machine  work  in  metal. 

The  theoretical  work  during  the  first  two  years  consists  of  a  thorough  training  in 
English,  German,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Drawing,  and  during  the 
last  two  years,  the  fundamental  principles  of  boiler  macliine  and  engine  design 
are  taken  up.  By  a  careful  solution  of  practical  problems,  the  student  becomes 
familiar  with  the  process  carried  on  by  operators  and  designers  of  successf id  mar 
chine  plants. 

The  course  of  study  in  Mechanical  Engineering  eictending  over  a  period  ci  four 
years  leads  to  the  Degree  B.  M.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering).  The  ad- 
vanced Degree  of  M.  E.  (Mechanical  Engineer)  may  be  obtained  by  resident  students 
in  one  year  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.  M.  E.  from  the  State  Ck)llege  of  Kentucky 
or  any  other  institution  of  equal  requirements,  having  successfully  carried  on  work 
laid  down,  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  presented  an  acceptable  thesis. 
Advanced  degree  may  also  be  taken  in  three  years  after  obtaining  the  Degree 
B.  M.  E.,  provided  the  student  has  been  engaged  during  the  period  of  three  years 
in  practical  engineering  works,  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  College 
and  presents  an  acceptable  thesis. 

FBBBHMAK  TSAR. 

Technical  Instruction, 

Twenty-six  weeks,  three  hours  a  week. 

(a)  Recitations  on  the  forms  of  wood  working  tools,  and  the  cutting  and  pe- 
culiarities of  timber. 

(b)  Lectures  on  the  operation  of  the  various  forms  of  wood  working  machinery. 

(c)  Lectures  on  Pattern  making.  Molding  and  Casting. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Twenty-six  weeks,  six  hours  a  week,  and  ten  weeks,  ten  hours  a  week. 
This  drawing  includes  free  hand  sketches,  drawing  from  copies  and  mod^,  usisg 
parts  of  machines  in  the  mechanical  laboratories  as  models. 

Shijp  Work, 

ThirtyHSLx  weeks,  twelve  hours  a  week. 

(a).  Bench  work  in  wood,  including  exercises  in  the  following  operations ;  planing, 
sawing,  rabbeting,  plowing,  notching,  splicing,  mortising,  tenoning,  dovetailing, 
framing,  paneling,  and  general  use  of  carpenter's  tools. 

(b),  Wood  turning,  involving  the  various  principles  of  lathe  work  in  wood. 

(c),  Pattern  making,  which  gives  the  student  discipline  in  the  construction  of 
patterns  for  foundry  work. 

(d),  Foundry  work,  including  the  various  operations.of  molding  core  making, 
and  the  melting  of  iron  and  brass. 

English,  thirty-six  weeks,  five  hours  per  week;  (German,  thirty-six  weeks,  five 
hours  per  week ;  Algebra,  seventeen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week ;  Oeometi^y,  nine 
teen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

SOPHOMORE  TEAR. 

Teehnioal  Instruction. 

Sixteen  weeks,  one  hoitr  per  week. 

(a).  Lectures  on  the  handling  of  iron  and  steel  in  forging,  and  the  methods  of 
tempering  and  annealing  steel. 

^.  Lectures  on  modem  machine  shop  practice. 
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Jlieckanical  Drawing, 

Sixteen  weeks,  four  hours  per  week ;  twenty  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 
(a).  Drawing  the  parts  of  machines  and  complete  machines  to  scale. 
(b).  Exercise  in  tinting  and  shading. 

Shop  Work, 

Thirty-six  weeks,  twelve  hours  per  week. 

(a).  Exercise  in  iron  and  steel  forging. 

(b).  Exercise  in  vise  work  in  metal. 

(c).  General  machine  work,  including  screw  cutting,  drilling,  planing  and  the 
milling  of  iron,  brass,  and  steeL 

Descriptive  Geometry y  seventeen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week ;  Physics,  nineteen 
weeks,  five  hours  per  week ;  Chemistry y  seventeen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week ; 
Geometry,  seventeen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week ;  Trigonometry ,  nineteen  weeks, 
five  hours  per  week ;  Analytical  Geometry ,  nineteen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Kinematics. 

Seventeen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week.  Under  this  head  a^e  studied  the  velocity 
ratios  in  various  motions,  construction  of  gears,  cams,  quick  return  motions, 
straight  line  motions,  epicyclic  trains,  parallel  motions,  and  the  manner  of  design- 
ing trains  of  mechanism. 

Mechanical  Dravnng. 

Thirty-six  weeks,  ten  hours  per  week.  The  work  done  during  the  year  consists 
in  the  design  of  machines  to  do  certain  specific  work,  and  the  making  of  detail 
drawings  of  machines  used  in  actual  construction  in  the  laboratories. 

Metallurgy. 

Nineteen  weeks,  three  hours  per  week.  The  above  includes  the  study  of  fuels 
and  refractory  substance,  and  the  processes  employed  in  puddling  iron  and  making 
SteeL 

Chemical  Laboratory ,  thirty-six  weeks,  five  hours  per  week ;  Calculus^  Seventeen 
weeks,  five  hours  i)er  week ;  Physics,  seventeen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week ;  Ana- 
lytical Mechanics,  ten  weeks,  five  hours  per  week :  Strengths  of  Materials,  nine 
weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

Thermodynamics. 

Twenty-six  weeks,  six  hours  per  week.  This  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  laws 
of  thermodynamics,  thermal  capacities  and  the  application  of  thermodynamics  to 
the  seam  engina 

Steam  Boilers. 

Seventeen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week.  A  study  of  the  various  commercial  steam 
boilers,  consumption  of  fuel,  incrustation,  determining  the  horse  power  of  boilers, 
boiler  tests,  the  design  of  boilers  for  efficiency  and  economy  and  the  methods  of 
power  transmission. 

Valve  Clearing. 

Seventeen  weeks,  five  nours  per  week.    The  study  of  vario\is  tonm  of  standard 
engine  valves  and  methods  of  designing. 
ART — ^VOL  4 21 
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Mechanical  Drawing, 

Seventeen  weeks,  ten  hours  per  week.    This  work  consists  in  working  out  prac- 
tical designs  of  boilers  and  steam  engine  valves. 

Engine  and  Machine  Design. 

Fifteen  weeks,  five  nours  per  week.  A  study  of  the  modem  methods  of  design- 
ing engines  and  machines  for  strength  as  well  as  motion. 

Experimental  Engineering. 

Fifteen  weeks,  ten  hours  per  week.  Includes  a  study  of  the  Indicator,  making 
engine,  boiler,  belt  and  materials  of  construction  tests. 

Mental  Philosophy,  seventeen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week ;  Political  Economy,  fif- 
teen weeks,  five  hours  per  week ;  Thesis  Work,  sixteen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

Every  student  before  he  attains  the  deg^ree  of  B.  M.  E.  must  present  a  satisfactory 
thesis  on  some  new  design  of  a  machine,  or  an  original  investigation  of  some  old 
machine. 

The  greater  part  of  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  Year  is  g^ven  to  the  preparing 
of  this  thesis.  The  subjects  for  thesis  are  assigned  to  students  by  the  professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  and  the  completed  theses  are  kept  on  file  with  the  college 
records,  that  they  may  serve  as  a  reference  for  future  investigation.'' 

The  facilities  for  carrying  on  this  thorough  course  are  thus  set 
forth. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE    MECHANICAL  HALL  AND   A  STATEMENT  OF  ITS  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Building. — Mechanical  Hall  is  built  of  pressed  brick  and  stone  and  finished 
in  yellow  pine.  It  contains  the  following  rooms:  Recitation  room  34'X25',  Recita- 
tion Room  25x23',  Library  and  Exhibition  Room  25x23',  Office  10x12',  Drawing 
Room  84x36',  Engine  Room,  20x30',  Tool  Room  30' x 6,  Wash  Room  80x10', 
BoUer  House  27x27',  Wood  Shop  80x34',  Machine  Shop  42x35',  Blacksmith  Shop 
35X35',  and  Foundry  35  X37'. 

Recitation  Room. — ^Tlie  Recitation  Rooms  are  supplied  with  all  the  modem  con- 
veniences for  efficient  class  room  work. 

Drawing  Room. — The  Drawing  Room  contains  drawing  tables,  drawing  Ijoards, 
curves,  scales,  tee  squares,  and  other  special  drawing  apparatus  to  accommodate 
thirty  students. 

Engine  Room. — The  Engine  Room  contains  a  10  inch  by  24  inch  Hamilton  Cor- 
liss noncondensing  engine  and  an  8.5  Kilowatt  Edison  compound  dynamo  with 
ampere  meter,  resistance  box  and  volt  meter  so  that  the  dynamo  may  be  used  for 
experimental  purposes. 

Wood  Shop. — The  Wood  Shop  contains  twenty  benches,  with  complete  set  of 
wood-working  tools,  thirteen  wood  turning  lathes,  each  with  complete  set  of  turn- 
ing chisels,  band  sawing  machine,  universal  wood  worker,  fret  saw,  and  grind- 
stone. 

Foundry. — The  Foundry  contains  a  thirty  inch  Cupola  furnace  with  a  capacity 
of  a  ton  of  metal  per  hour,  brass  furnace,  twelve  complete  sets  of  moulders  tools, 
twelve  benches,  also  ladles,  clamjis,  core  rooms,  core  oven,  pattern  rack,  and  the 
tools  contained  in  a  practical  foundry. 

Blacksmith. — ^The  Blacksmith  Shop  contains  a  ten  inch  steel  pressure  blower, 
twelve  fonres,  twelve  anvils,  three  Blacksmith  vises,  an  emery  grinder,  and  twelve 
pomplete  sets  of  blacksmith  tools  for  carrying  on  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  f oi^ging. 
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MacMne  Shop. — The  Machine  Shop  contains  six  lathes,  one  milling  machine,  one 
jpjf-feed  drill,  one  planer  one  shap^r,  one  tool  grinder,  one  emery  grinder,  one 
miUer  grinder,  and  twelve  iron  vises,  and  benches  for  vise  work  in  metal. 

Tool  Boom. — The  Tool  Room  is  supplied  with  a  fine  assortment  of  superior  tools 
for  work  in  iron,  steel,  brass  and  wood,  and  contains  such  stock  and  supplies  as 
may  be  used  in  constructions  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratories  named  above. 

Wcuh  Boom.— 'The  Wash  Boom  contains  lockers  for  sixty-five  students  and  is 
supplied  with  marble  basins,  and  closets. 

Boiler  House. — ^The  Boiler  House  contains  a  fifty-one  horse  power  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  water-tube  boiler  and  a  Dean  Bro's  No.  3  Steam  pump. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  130  incandescent  and  four  arc 
lamps. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Faculty  in  charge  of  "  The  Me- 
chanical Engineering  Course." 

FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

J.  K.  Patterson,  Ph.  D.,  President,  Professor  of  History  and  Metaphysics. 

F.  Paul  Anderson,  B.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

J.  P.  Nelson,  C.  E.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Jas.  G.  White,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

John  Shackleford,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ekiglish  Language  and  Literature. 

J.  H.  Kastle,  Ph.D., Professor  of  Chemistry. 

F.  M.  Helveti,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  French  anoT German  Languages  and  Literature. 

,*  Professor  of  Geology  and  Paleontology. 

C.  D.  Clay,  1st  Lieut.  U.  8.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science. 

From  the  alphabetical  lists  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
students  in  all  the  Departments  of  the  College  for  the  year  1891-92, 
was  64:2;  of  whom  186  were  girls.  Of  these  391,  of  whom  95  were 
girls,  were  in  the  college  proper;  53,  of  whom  31  were  girls,  were  in 
the  Summer  Normal  School  of  1891;  198,  of  whom  60  were  girls, 
were  in  the  Commercial  Department. — There  were  eleven  "Gradu- 
ates of  1891-92; "  one  of  these  was  a  girl. 

The  Register  shows  no  classes,  nor  does  it  show  what  studies  each 
student  is  pursuing;  nor,  whether  they  are  in  the  Academy,  the 
Normal  School,  or  the  Colleges. 

There  is  a  State  Board  of  twelve  Trustees,  the  terms  of  office  of 
four  of  whom  expire  at  the  end  of  each  two  years.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Board. — Governor  John 
Young  Brown  was  chairman  in  1891-92,  and  Col.  Hart  Gibson,  of 
Lexington,  was  Secretary  of  the  Board.  The  **  Faculty  of  Instruc- 
tion," comprises  24  Professors  and  Assistants,  and  one  Stenographer^ 
James  K.  Patterson,  ph.  d.,  f.  s.  a.,  is  the  President. 

The    Louisiana    State    University  And  AGRicuLTURAii  And 
Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge,  Pa. 

"The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College"  had  its  origin  in  certain  grants  of  land  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  1806,  1811,  and  1827,  "for  the  use  of 

*To  be  appointed. 
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a  seminary  of  learning."    In  1855  the  Legislature  founded  the 

"  Louisiana  State  Seminary  of  Learning  and  Military  Academy," 

locating  it  three  miles  from  Alexandria  in  the  parish  of  Rapides. 

The  Institution  was  opened  January  2nd,  1860,  with  Col.  William 

Tecumseh  Sherman,  (later,  General-in-Chief,  United  States  Army) 

as  Superintendent." 

This  institution,  twice  closed  in  consequence  of  the  war,  had  its 

buildings  accidentally  burned  October  15th,  1869,  and  in  November 

of  the  same  year  was  transferred  to  Baton  Rouge,  where  it  has  since 

remained. 

The  LouiBiana  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  established  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  April  7th,  1874,  to  carry  out  the  United  States 
Act  of  1862,  granting  lands  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chalmette  Battle  Ground,  was  given  it  as  a  site,  but  the  col- 
lege was 

opened  in  New  Orleans*  June  1st,  1874,  and  remained  there  till  its  merger  with 
the  University. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1877,  the  act,  as  passed  by  the  Tjegislature  in  1876,  unit- 
ing the  State  University  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collie,  and  locating 
the  same  temporarily  at  Baton  Rouge,  became  a  law;  and  it  was  duly  promulgated 
June  1st,  1877. 

The  new  institution,  consolidated  from  the  two  separate  State 
institutions,  under  its  present  name  and  legal  title,  opened  its  first 
session  October  5th,  1877,  under  charge  of  Col.  David  F.  Boyd,  the 
former  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy. 

Col.  William  Preston  Johnston,  ll.  d.,  formerly  a  Prof essor  in 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Va.,  was  elected  President,  October 
4th,  1880,  and  in  1880-'81,  the  institution  was  reorganized.  The 
above  historical  sketch  is  abridged  from  that  given  in  the  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  under  date  of  May  6th,  1883,*  from  which 
the  following  account  of  the  College  courses,  and  the  statements  of 
the  Board  on  the  general  topic  of  similar  institutions  are  taken. 

LOCATION. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ck)ll^:e  is 
located  at  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  first  high 
land  is  met  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  accounted  one  of  the  healthiest 
spots  in  the  State.  It  has  a  mild  winter  climate,  well  suited  to  students  of  deli- 
cate constitution  from  more  northern  States,  while  the  summer  heats  are  tempered 
by  breezes  from  the  Gulf  and  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  University  building  is  a 
superb  structure.  The  large  rooms,  lofty  ceilings,  and  wide  verandahs,  half  a  mile 
in  length  under  a  continuous  shelter,  make  it  a  healthful  and  pleasant  residence  for 
its  students.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  sanitary  arrangements,  water  supply,  drain- 
age, disinfection,  etc. 

*  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
State  Printer,  Baton  Rouge,  lS82,-Pp.  120. 
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The  optional  system  having  proved  a  failure  after  a  trial  of  seven 
years,  fixed  courses  of  study  and  a  fixed  standard  for  degrees  were 
Ltabiished  in  the  reorganization.  A  preparatory  depaS^ent  for 
both  courses  is  attached  to  the  University,  to  which  students  are 
admitted  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  certain  prescribed 
studies,  and  from  which  they  enter  the  University,  and  college 
classes,  on  passing  satisfactory  examinations. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  DBORBBS. 

There  are  two  University  Courses,  a  Classical,  and  a  Scientific,  of  four  years 
each ;  and  an  Agricultural,  and  a  Mechanical  Course,  of  two  years  each.  These 
have  corresponding  degrees :  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Graduate  in 
Agriculture  and  Graduate  in  Mechanics.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be 
given  to  Bachelors  who  have  resided  one  year  or  more  at  the  University  and  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  on  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  or  two  years  elsewhere 
on  the  same  terms.  Students  can  choose  among  those  named  the  course  they  will 
pursue,  with  the  approval  of  their  parents.  Special  or  irregular  students  will  be 
received  with  the  permission  of  the  President,  when  their  requirements  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  regular  routine. 

In  the  University  course,  which  is  otherwise  the  usual  classical 
college  course,  Drawing  is  taught  to  a  *'suflBcient"  extent. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COURSES. 

These  coiu'ses  are  accomplished  in  two  years,  and  embrace  just  half  the  amount 
of  study  required  to  take  a  degree  in  the  University  proper.  Our  effort  is  to  give 
the  education  contemplated  in  the  Federal  grant  to  the  College ;  that  is  to  say,  one 
both  **  liberal  and  practical.*'  It  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  expect  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  industrial  arts,  or  to  agriculture,  in  Louisiana ;  and  affords 
an  opportunity  iwwhere  else  to  he  had^  for  a  youth  to  learn  the  things  which  are 
most  important  in  fitting  him  intelligently  to  cultivate  and  handle  the  staple  crops  of 
the  State ;  sugar,  cotton  and  rice.  With  these  are  joined,  instruction  in  horticul- 
ture and  the  domestic  arts,  and  in  a  few  of  those  branches  of  general  and  special 
culture  which  help  to  make  the  home  of  the  planter  or  mechanic  comfortable,  re- 
spectable and  contented.  Other  institutions  may  excel  in  their  own  particular  lines 
of  education,  but  we  assume  as  the  special  province  of  our  college  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  life  of  planter,  or  plantation  mechanic.  No  expensive  laboratories,  or 
costly  farms  are  required  to  illustrate  our  theoretical  teaching.  The  neighboring 
cotton  fields,  sugar-houses,  oil  mills,  gins,  etc. ,  etc. ,  conducted  practically  and  for 
profit,  are  open  to  the  study  and  inspection  of  the  student,  and,  under  competent 
direction  and  instruction;  will  complete  the  labors  of  the  lecture  room. 

In  the  Mechanical  Course  there  is  a  full  course  of  mechanical  instruction,  theo- 
retical and  practical.  Mathematics  is  carried  through  Analytical  and  Descriptive 
Geometry,  with  a  short  course  of  Engineering.  A  full  course  of  Drawing  is  given, 
and  also  of  French,  and  a  good  course  of  English  and  Chemistry  and  Physics,  in- 
cluding the  Theory  of  the  Steam  Engine.  There  are  also  moderate,  but  sufficient, 
courses  in  Social  and  Industrial  History,  English  Literature,  Political  Economy  and 
Ethics. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  a  neat  workshop  was  erected  at  the  University,  which  is 
now  supplied  with  carpenter's  benches  and  tools,  three  turning  lathes,  with  the 
necessary  belting  and  shafting,  a  four  hoise  power  Baxter  portable  steam  engine, 
a  jig  saw  and  other  machinery,  grind  stones  and  some  blacksmith  tools,  etc.,  etc. 
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In  this  building  are  conducted  various  exercises  in  wood-working,  embracing  car- 
pentry, wood  turning,  and  pattern  making;  and  as  the  occasion  requires,  the 
building  is  to  be  enlaiged  by  the  addition  of  rooms,  which  will  be  supplied  by  the 
necessary  appliances  for  practical  instruction  in  the  manipulation  of  iron  and  other 
metals. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  course  given  in  the  workshop  is  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  at  Hoboken,  at 
New  Jersey.  The  initial  step  in  this  course  is  to  supply  each  cadet  with  a  few  of 
the  most  ordinary  carpenter's  tools  and  have  their  different  uses  explained,  as  well 
as  the  methods  of  sharpening  and  otherwise  putting  them  in  order ;  after  which, 
the  tools  being  expressly  put  out  of  order,  the  l>eginner  undertakes  the  M'ork  of 
sharpening  and  re-adjusting  them.  It  being  a  matter  of  utmost  importance  for  a 
mechanic  to  keep  his  tools  in  perfect  order  at  all  times,  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  such  exercises  as  will  aid  the  learner  in  overcoming  the  many  difficulties 
he  encounters  in  this  regard,  and  from  time  to  time  he  is  called  upon  to  give  prac- 
tical evidence  of  his  proficiency  respecting  the  case  in  question. 

Without  entering  into  details,  it  will  suffice,  for  the  present,  to  say  that  the  course 
in  wood  working,  which  is  first  given,  and  which  embraces  the  period  of  one  year, 
is  arranged  in  a  systematic  and  regularly  progressive  manner,  beginning  with 
instruction  in  sharpening  tools  and  the  use  of  the  saw  and  jack  plane,  and  thence 
leading  step  by  step  to  the  higher  grades  of  carpentry,  such  as  house,  bridge  and 
roof  framing,  cabinet  and  pattern  making.  In  conducting  his  exercises,  the  instruc- 
tor, as  aids  in  arranging  and  systematizing  his  work,  makes  use  of  the  most  ap- 
proved text-books  bearing  on  the  subject,  among  which  are  Tredgold*s  Carpentry, 
Shelly  on  Workshop  Appliances  and  Holly  on  Saw  Filing.  An  important  feature 
connected  with  the  course  is  the  instruction  in  wood  turning.  The  lathes  are  run 
by  steam  power  and  contribute  vastly  towards  imparting  that  easy  and  free  motion 
to  the  hand  so  necessary  to  the  accomplished  mechanic.  Wood  turning  in  its 
variety  of  forms  is  not  only  a  beautiful  art,  but  to  many  it  is  a  source  of  great 
interest  and  amusement. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  Drawing,  beginning  with  free  hand  exercises  in  the 
preparatory  department.  By  successive  steps  the  learner  is  taught  to  use  instru- 
ments in  a  neat  and  effective  manner,  and,  finally,  is  instructed  with  especial  care 
in  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

This  course  given  in  two  years,  is  not  proposed  as  a  full  course  for  Mechanical  or 
Civil  Engineers,  but  it  will  give  the  student  a  sound  and  thorough  ground  work  on 
which  to  build  such  engineering  course,  and  is  in  itself  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  first-class  planters  and  mechanics.  On  those  who  com- 
plete it,  is  conferred  the  title  of  "Graduate  in  Mechanics." 

The  indisposition  to  a  purely  agricultural  course  is  apparent  in 
this  institution  as  elsewhere  ;  on  this  fact,  the  Board  remark. 

For  reasons  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  mechanical  studies  seem  more 
attractive  to  students  than  an  agricultural  course.  At  a  sister  institution,  the 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  where  they  have  a  large  farm  and 
many  appliances,  there  are  48  agricultural  and  132  mechanical  students.  A  similar 
experience  is  obtained  elsewhere. 

At  present  there  are  scarcely  any  students  in  the  University  looking  to  a  course 
distinctively  agricultural,  as  differentiated  from  a  mechanical  course.  All  the  pre- 
liminary steps  to  such  an  agricultural  course  have  been  taken  in  offering  and  teach- 
ing the  studies  laid  down  in  the  prospectus,  and  in  a  course  of  Natural  Science, 
taught  by  Professor  McCulloch,  adap1i^d  to  the  advancement  of  our  students,  and 
intended  to  stimulate  curiosity  and  to  invite  further  pursuit  of  agricultural  branches. 
The  most  practical  development  of  this  department  will  be  the  appointment  of  a 
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Professor  of  Agriculture,  zealous  and  fully  equipped  for  his  work  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  such  an  appointment  will  be  made  whenever  the  means  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  justify  it. 

Wisdom  of  Conqbess  in  leavino  the  Educational  Methods  op  the  LaIM) 
Grant  Coujeqes  to  the  discretion  of  the  State  Leqiblatttrbs. 

We  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  the  desires  or  expectations  of  everybody  in  regard  to 
an  Agricultural  College.  The  theories  and  projects  in  regard  to  such  an  institution 
are  vague  and  manifold  in  the  popular  mind.  Every  conceivable  form  of  educa- 
tional institution,  from  a  manual  labor  school  for  rural  apprentices  to  a  polytechnic 
industrial  university,  requiring  an  endowment  equal  to  Harvard's  or  Yale's,  is 
sketched  out  as  the  only  true  and  genuine  pattern  for  such  a  college,  and  as  required 
by  the  Federal  grant.  This  is  aU  a  mistake.  The  grant  is  very  general  in  its  terms, 
leaving  to  each  State  to  determine  the  form  in  which  it  should  be  applied.  In  Ck)n- 
necticut  it  was  employed  to  endow  two  scientific  chairs  in  Yale  Ck>llege  r  in  New 
York,  u>  give  a  foundation  to  Cornell  University,  which  proposes  to  teach  everything. 
In  some  States  it  has  been  divided  between  an  agricultural  school  and  a  mechanical 
school.  In  others  tbey  are  imited.  In  a  word,  the  law  has  resulted  in  the  widest 
diversity  of  development  among  the  institutions  benefited  by  it.  So  far  from  being 
a  misfortune,  this  has  been  one  of  its  greatest  blessings.  To  suppose  otherwise  is 
to  assume  that  final  results  have  been  reached  in  the  science  of  education,  and  one 
pattern  established  for  all  possible  conditions  of  society.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
this  point  of  illumination.  Doubtless  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  but  none 
which  could  compare  with  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  plan  for  all  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges. 

Pn^ident  Mills,  of  the  Ontario  (Canada)  Agricultural  College,  has  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  statistics  of  education.  In  a  recent  report  of  his 
he  states  these  interesting  facts: 

"  In  the  Qerman  Empire  there  are  156  agricultural  farm  schools  and  agricultural 
middle  schools,  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  42  of  which  are  devoted  to 
specialties  such  as  vine  and  grape  cidture,  horticulture,  bee-keeping,  etc.  There 
are  6  agricultural  colleges  with  farms  of  from  800  to  1,500  acres,  and  with  extensive 
laboratories  and  appliances,  and  complete  curriculums  in  the  theoretical  branches. 
After  completing  his  studies  in  such  a  college,  and  successfully  working  as  a  farmer, 
the  agricultural  department  of  9  great  universities  are  open  to  the  student.  Besides 
these  schools  and  colleges  are  43  experimental  stations;  and  the  cost  of  all — schools, 
collies  and  experimental  stations — is  borne  by  the  State. 

**In  1876  there  were  39  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States— 478  professora 
and  4211  students.  The  average  salary  of  a  professor  was  $200,  and  of  the  presi- 
dents f3200;  many  who  were  also  presidents  of  universities  receiving  from  $4000  to 
16000.  The  average  interest  paid  each  college  from  the  Agricultural  Fund  was 
about  $13,500." 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  that  in  1879  there  were  45  such  colleges, 
with  3957  students  and  1577  preparatory  students. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  there  is  no  panacea  for  ignorance  of  agriculture. 
The  roads  to  knowledge  are  many,  and  we  must  take  that  directly  before  us.  We 
must  do  what  we  can;  not  what  we  would.  The  General  Assembly  may  rest  assured 
that  whatever  appropriations  it  can  constitutionally  and  conscientiously  vote  for 
the  purposes  of  agricultural  education  will  be  cautiously  and  judiciously  expended 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  under  a  full  conviction  of  the  vast  importance  of 
agricultural  and  mechanical  education  to  the  young  men  of  Louisiana.** 

After  describing  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  past  year  and  the 
changes  recommended  by  the  President,  all  of  which  are  of  great 
interest  as  showing  originality  in  devising  plans  adapted  to  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  that  community,  the  Board  conclude  with  these  preg- 
nant remarks  on  the  immediate  needs  of  education. 

'*  In  Europe  a  University  is  presumed  to  contain  Faculties  of  Art,  Medicine,  Law 
and  Theology.  In  our  American  modes  of  speech  and  thought,  it  has  come  to  mean 
merely  one  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  When  a  State  lends  the  sanction 
of  its  authority  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  it  becomes  it  to  see 
that  neither  the  name  nor  the  purpose  of  a  University  is  degraded  and  robbed  of 
its  significance.  As  now  located  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  University  should  be 
embarrassed  by  a  union  with  a  Law  or  Medical  college.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  instruction  should  not  be  so  directed  and  adjusted  as  to  give  due  preparation 
for  the  excellent  Law  and  Medical  Schools  in  New  Orleans,  thus  affording  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  the  means  of  a  rounded  Academic  and  Professional  Educa- 
tion exactly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  citizens. 

With  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  State  authorities  and  of  the  good  people 
of  this  commonwealth  who  have  faith  in  its  high  destiny,  we  hope  to  build  up  a 
University  where  the  highest  education  will  be  within  reach  of  its  sons,  and  an 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  where  a  liberal  and  practical  education  will  be 
afforded  to  those  whose  purpose  is  the  pursuit  of  an  'industrial  career,  whether  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  workshop.  To  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end  we  rely  upon  the 
jiatriotic  co-operation  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments. 

A  number  of  schemes  are  proposed  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy  in  the  South  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Undoubtedly,  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  such  aid  should 
be  given  liberally.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  wait.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance,  while,  like  blind  Belisarius,  Louisiana  stands  at  the  gate  with  ou^ 
stretched  palm,  crying:  "Give  me  an  obolus." 

If  we  are  poor,  so  much  the  more  necessary  to  nerve  ourselves  to  extraordinary 
exertions.  Each  community  muSt  make  a  strenuous,  it  may  be  a  painful  effort,  to 
supply  its  own  wants — to  supplement  the  fund  which  it  first  pays  into  the  State 
Treasury,  and  then  in  part  draws  out  again. 

Each  community  must  see  to  it  that  as  much  money  is  raised  as  can  be  for  the 
education  of  the  young,  that  the  teachers  are  competent  for  their  positions  ;  that 
they  are  paid  a  fair  living  and  not  starvation  wages  ;  that  the  school  is  kept  enough 
months  in  the  year  to  give  the  children  all  the  benefit  possible — nine  months  instead 
of  five  or  six — and  that  the  education  of  our  children  becomes  a  live  issue  in  the 
land,  as  much  the  business  of  a  man,  as  food  and  clothing  for  them. 

If  our  people  once  awaken  to  the  idea  that  knowledge — ^the  food  and  raiment  of 
the  immortal  mind — is  as  much  a  necessity  for  nurture  as  the  things  that  perish,  we 
may  look  forward  to  the  regeneration  hoped  for  and  prayed  for,  if  not  worked  for, 
in  the  life  of  the  State.  Then  will  aspiration  and  endeavor,  with  mutually  toiling 
hands,  broaden  the  foundation  of  the  common  school,  and  raise  upon  this  base  the 
tall  columns  which  fitly  represent  the  High  Schools,  and  crown  them  with  the 
University  as  with  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice,  even  as  the  Athenians  reared  to 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  the  Parthenon,  which  surmounted  their  Acropolis." 

The  catalogue  for  the  year  ending  July  4th,  1882,  shows  an  attend- 
ance of  159  Cadets ;  an  increase  of  90  over  the  attendance  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  latest  catalogue  *  at  hand  is  embellished  with  eight  full  page 
"process"  copies  of  photographic  views  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  college.     These  show  typical,  low,  roomy  southern  buildings, 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  for  1890-'91.  Printed  at  the  Truth  Office,  Baton  Rouge. 
1891.    Pp.50. 
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with  their  characteristic  deep,  shaded  galleries,  which  convey  such 
an  impression  of  comfort  and  coolness,  in  a  climate  where  convenient 
retreats  from  the  glare  of  the  summer  sun  are  a  necessity.  The 
view  of  the  tree  shaded  avenue  leading  from  the  City  to  the  "Bar- 
racks," and  that  showing  the  broad  current  of  the  mighty  Mississippi 
sweeping  by,  are  each  very  striking.  The  situation  and  the  build- 
ings as  seen  in  these  views  are  most  attractive.  They  are  thus 
described  in  the  catalogue  : 

THE  SrrE  AND  APFUBTENANCES. 

The  site,  which  forms  the  north  boundary  of  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  has  a  front 
of  1500  feet  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River,  and  extends  back  to  a  depth  of  6600 
feet,  containing  about  200  acres.  The  surface  is  high  and  generally  level,  but  suffi- 
ciently rolling  to  afford  good  natural  drainage.  It  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  localities  in  the  South. 

The  grounds  are  covered  almost  perpetually  with  rich  green  grass,  and  shaded 
by  majestic  old  oaks,  which,  with  the  massive  buildings,  conspire  to  render  it  a 
delightful  and  attractive  home  for  students  and  professors. 

THE  BARRACKS. 

The  barracks  are  composed  of  four  brick  buildings,  each  40  feet  by  180  feet,  and 
two  stories  high,  with  broad  galleries,  in  front  and  rear,  supported  by  large  circular 
brick  columns.  These  buildings  occupy  four  of  the  sides  of  a  regular  pentagon, 
the  fifth  or  luioccupied  side  being  next  and  adjacent  to  the  river.  The  rooms  on 
the  ground  floors  are  used  as  class  rooms,  offices,  reading  rooms,  etc. ,  and  those  on 
the  second  floors  are  lodging  and  study  rooms  for  cadets.  The  corps  of  cadets  is 
organized  into  a  battalion  of  four  companies,  and  each  company  occupies  a  building. 
Each  room  has  a  fire  place,  and  seldom  more  than  three  cadets  occupy  the  same 
room. 

The  several  buildings  occupied  by  the  various  departments  are 
each  described;  of  these  the  account  only  of  that  given  to  the  Me- 
chanical department,  will  be  here  quoted. 

The  following,  from  the  announcement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
University  gives  a  general  outline  of  its  courses. 

OBJECTS  OP  THE  INSTITUTION. 

In  conformity  to  its  charter,  the  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  give  especial  prom- 
inence to  instruction  in  those  sciences  relating  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts ;  and  at  the  same  time  offer  to  its  students  opportunities  for  a  literary  and 
p:eneral  scientific  education.  In  other  words  we  are  attempting  to  build  up  a 
University  where  the  highest  education  will  be  in  reach  of  the  youth  of  Louisiana, 
and  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  where  a  liberal  and  practical  education 
will  be  afforded  to  those  whose  purpose  is  the  pursuit  of  an  industrial  career. 

COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

To  compass  the  aforesaid  objects  three  cotirses  of  study  have  been  established, 
•viz:  The  Agricultural,  the  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering  and  the  Literary. 
Each  of  these  courses  has  four  classes,  viz :  The  Freshman  or  Fourth,  Sophomore 
or  Third,  Junior  or  Second,  and  the  Senior  or  First;  and  though  intended  to  pre- 
pare students  for  different  pursuits  in  life,  they  are  parallel  and  substantially  equiv- 
alent in  the  amount  of  training  and  instruction  afforded.'* 
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An  additional  course  known  as  the  "  Latin-Scientific  Course,'* 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  has  been  added;  so  that  the  college 
now  oflfers  four  full  courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years.  A  prepar- 
atory school  is  attached  to  the  college.  Post  Graduate  instruction 
is  also  offered.     The  following  degrees  are  conferred. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  upon  that  cadet  who  com- 
pletes successfully  either  the  Course  in  Agriculture  or  the  Course  in  Mechanics  and 
Engineering.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.)  is  conferred  upon  that  cadet 
who  completes  successfully  the  Literary  Course. 

POST-ORADUATE    DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  (M.  S.)  will  he  conferred  upon  Graduate  students 
in  the  Agricultural  Course;  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  (C.  E.)  on  graduates  in  the 
Course  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering;  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.)  on 
graduates  in  the  Literary  Course;  provided  that,  in  each  instance,  they  comply 
with  the  conditions  heretofore  prescribed. 

THESIS. 

Every  candidate  for  graduation  must  write  and  submit  to  the  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, by  the  firat  of  June,  an  original  thesis  on  a  subject  of  immediate  relation  to 
his  course  of  study;  the  subject  to  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

The  government  of  the  Institution  is  military,  and  by  the  cadet  regulations  the 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  is  also  commandant  of  cadets. 

Once  admitted,  no  cadet  is  allowed  to  leave  the  grounds  *^  except 
upon  permits  issued  in  the  regular  order."  The  various  parishes  of 
the  State,  and  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  are  entitled  to  send  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cadets,  75  in  all;  whose  expense  to  the  parish  is  not 
to  exceed  $250  per  annum. 

These  State  Cadets  are  appointed  for  four  years,  and  are  required  to  teach  school, 
or  to  follow  some  mechanical  or  agricultural  pursuit  in  Louisiana,  for  two  years 
after  graduation. 

The  following  are  the  courses  in  which  Drawing  and  Industrial 
Training  enter  most  largely: 

MECHANICS  AND  DRAWING. 

J.  H.  Randolph,  Professor. 

The  special  work  of  this  department  embraces  a  period  of  three  years,  beginning 
with  the  Freshman  year. 

In  the  Freshman  year,  the  subjects  of  Linear  and  Projection  Drawing,  Shades 
and  Shadows,  and  Isometric  and  Machine  drawing,  will  be  taught,  and  there  will 
be  daily  exercises  in  the  shop  for  a  period  of  four  months. 

In  the  Sophomore  Class,  the  subjects  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Carpentry  and 
Architecture  will  be  taken  up,  with  exercises  in  Architectural  and  MechanicfJ 
Drawing,  as  well  as  shop  work  ;  exercises  in  the  latter  to  be  given  daily  for  a  period 
of  four  months. 

In  the  Junior  year,  instruction  will  be  given  on  Roads  and  Bridge  Construction, 
and  in  Theoretical  Mechanics.    In  connection  with  the  latter  wiU  be  taught  the 
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Principles  of  Mechanism,  embracing  the  principles  underlying  the  action  and  con- 
struction of  the  elementary  combination  of  which  all  machines  are  composed. 
Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  construction  of  tiie  steam  engine,  boiler  riveting, 
uses  of  the  governor,  inspirator,  and  indicator,  method  of  calculating  the  horse 
power  of  an  engine,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge  in  connection  with 
the  steam  engine. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  drawing  in  this  department,  and  besides  A\  chitectural 
and  Machine  Drawing,  a  short  course  is  given  in  Topographical  Drawing  as  one  of 
the  requisites  in  the  study  of  Civil  Elngineering. 

MECHANICAL  WORKSHOP. 

• 

The  Mechanical  Workshop,  which  is  located  about  800  feet  east  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  consists  of  a  brick  building  one  story  high,  with  a  slate  roof  and  is  100 
feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  and  is  fairly  equipped  for  wood  work.  It  is  provided 
with  one  iron  frame  saw  table,  two  wood  turning  lathes,  and  one  scroll  saw,  all  of 
which  are  operated  by  a  Watertown  eight-horse  power  portable  steam  engine.  Be- 
sides the  above  are  the  following  machines  for  foot  power :  One  rip  and  cross  cut 
saw  table,  two  wood  turning  lathes,  one  mortising  machine,  two  scroll  sawing 
machines,  one  hand  tenoning  machine,  and  tools  and  benches  suitable  for  conduct- 
ing, to  a  class  of  about  sixteen  at  a  time,  the  principal  elementary  exercises  in  wood 
work.  With  a  view  of  equipping  for  exercises  in  blacksmithing,  a  few  tools  in  that 
line  have  been  purchased,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  this  branch  a  practical  turn  at 
an  early  day. 

The  Mechanical  Department  is  also  provided  with  three  working  models  of  steam 
engines,  two  of  which  are  vertical  and  one  the  oscillating  type,  all  of  which  are 
provided  with  different  methods  for  admitting  steam  into  the  cylinder  ports,  thus 
furnishing  ready  means  for  practically  illustrating  how  steam  may  be  used  as  a 
motive  power. 

This  department  is  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Keman,  of  the  city 
of  Baton  Rouge,  for  one  of  the  small  vertical  steam  engines,  and  one  of  the  foot 
power  lathes  alluded  to. 

PHYSICS  AND  ENOINEBRINO. 

W.  D.  Taylor,  Professor. 

The  student's  work  on  this  subject  begins  in  the  second  half  year  of  the  Sopho- 
more Class,  and  he  is  required  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  Linear  and  Projection 
Drawing  and  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry.  In  this  class  he  is  taught 
Practical  Mensuration,  Field  Surveying,  Levelling  and  Plain  Map  Drawing,  and  the 
use  and  adjustment  of  level,  compass  and  transit.  Practical  illustration  in  the 
field  will  be  given  of  each  subject. 

The  Junior  year  is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  Plain,  Reversed,  Compound,  Transi- 
tion and  Parabolic  Curves  as  applied  to  the  Location  of  Common  Roads  and  Rail- 
roads; The  Computation  of  Earthworks,  Methods  of  Profiling,  Laying  Grades, 
Laying  off  Work,  and  Compensating  for  Curvature  as  applied  to  the  Construction 
of  Roads,  Railroads,  Dams  and  Levees,  Topographical  Surveying,  Map  and  Section 
Drawing,  with  practical  work  on  subjects  taught. 

When  the  student  enters  the  Senior  Class  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
Perspective,  Orthographic  and  Isometric  Drawing,  Elementary  Analytical  Geome- 
try and  Calculus.  In  this  class  the  mechanical  uses  and  properties  of  the  different 
building  materials  and  their  desirability  in  special  locations  as  compared  with  one 
another  are  taught;  also  the  methods  of  the  preservation  of  materials,  the  methods 
of  securing  foundations,  of  the  construction  of  bridges,  roofs,  canals,  locks,  dams, 
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docks,  piers,  masonry  and  their  adaptability  to  special  locations.  The  student  is 
taught  both  graphically  and  mathematically  the  strength  of  materials,  and  the  cal- 
culation of  the  strains  on  different  bridges,  roofs,  and  trusses  and  the  economic 
proportioning  of  structures.  Structural  drawings  of  the  subjects  discussed  are  re- 
quired of  the  students  from  time  to  time. 

The  advanced  course  in  Physics  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Senior  year, 
and  consists  in  instruction  by  means  of  both  lectures  and  recitations,  supplemented 
by  exx)erimental  illustration  of  tlie  leading  principles  of  the  subject.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  instruction  in  those  divisions  of  the  subject,  a  knowledge  of  which 
will  prove  of  most  practical  utility  to  the  student." 

Col.  William  Preston  Johnston,  was  called  from  the  Presidency 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1882,  to  assume  the  position  of  President  of 
the  newly  founded  Tulane  University,  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans, 
in  January  1883. 

The  catalogue  for  the  year  1890-91,  gives  a  list  of  179  cadets  in 
attendance;  of  whom  4  are  ''special  students."  The  classes  are 
not  indicated. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  20  Professors  and  Assistants.  There  is  a 
Board  of  17  Supervisors ;  of  whom  the  Governor  of  the  State,  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  and  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, are,  '' Ex- Officio,'^  members. 

Col.  J.  W.  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  was  the  Presi- 
dent in  1891. 
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Five  courses  of  four  years  each  lead  to  Bachelor's  Degrees— A  change  in 
the  law,  about  1880.  imposed  tuition  fees  of  $90  a  year ;  before  this,  tui- 
tion was  free — ^Drawing  is  an  important  study  through  the  four  years— 
90  students  were  in  attendance  in  1881-'82— Professor  Runkle,  in  the 
45th  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  quotes 
President  Femald*s  statement  as  to  the  instruction  here  given  in 
Mechanic  Arts — Attention  given  to  military  drill — Details  of  purpose 
of  the  Institution  and  of  courses  of  study— Catalogue  of  1891-93,  gives 
attendance  of  132  students— Faculty  comprises  19  Professors  and 
Assistants— Merritt  C.  Fernald,  a.  m.,  ph.  d.,  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science,  is  President. 
Maryland  :  Aqricultural  College,  Prince  George  County  (College 

Station,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.) 339 

Courses  of  study  grouped  under  seven  departments — Farm  contains 
286  acr«&— 55  students  attended  in  1881— Biennial  report  for  1888-1889, 
records  the  opening  of  the  United  States  Experiment  Station,  with 
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Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Massachusetts  State  College,  at  Amherst, 
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Time  given  to  this  study  in  these  separate  courses — Department  of 
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Sampson,  U.  S.  Navy,  Superintendent. 
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Oscar Clute,  M.  s.,  President 
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Mai^b  State  College. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  The  Mechanic  Arts  of  Maine, 
is  situated  at  Orono,  which  place  is  distant  nine  miles  from  the  city 
of  Bangor. 

The  course  of  study  entitling  to  a  degree  is  for  four  years.  There 
are  five  full  courses  of  Instruction,  viz:  In  Agriculture,  Civil  En- 
gineering, Mechanical  Engineering,  Chemistry,  and  in  Science  and 
Literature.  The  studies  in  all  the  courses  are  essentially  the  same 
for  the  first  two  years. 
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By  a  recent  law  of  the  State,  fees  for  tuition,  which  had  before 
been  free,  were  charged;  with  the  effect  of  quite  a  reduction  of 
numbers  in  the  entering  Freshman  class. 

The  tuition  is  fixed  at  $30  per  year.  Free-liand  and  Mechanical 
Drawing  are  taught  all  through  Sophomore  vear. 

Drawing. 

The  work  in  drawing  commences  with  a  course  in  Free  Hand  and  Elementary 
Mechanical  Drawing,  extending  through  the  Sophomore  year.  The  first  term  of 
the  Junior  year  the  student  gives  the  time  not  required  for  shop- work  to  line  shading 
and  drawing  from  dimensions  taken  hy  him  from  actual  machines. 

Tlie  second  term  of  this  year  is  devoted  to  isometric  and  cabinet  projection  and 
perspective.  The  time  for  drawing  in  the  Sem'or  year  is  given  to  drawing  from 
dimensions,  from  locomotive  details,  and  to  designs  by  students,  of  machine,  en- 
gines, &c. 

In  the  courses  in  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Drawing  is 
taught,  varying  a  little  in  the  two  courses,  one  taking  "field  work 
and  Topography  and  Rail-road  work,"  while  the  other  takes  "shop 
work  and  Machine  Drawing," — otherwise  ihe  Drawing  courses  are 
alike. 

The  catalogue  for  1881-82,  shows  an  attendance  of  ninety  students. 

The  following  account  of  the  instruction  in  Mechanics  in  this 
college  is  from  Professor  Runkle's  paper  on  "The  Manual  Element 
in  Education,"  in  the  45th  Annual  Report  of  the  Mass.  Board  of 
Education,  1880-81. 

Mechanic  Art  Instruction  In  The  State  College,  Orono,  Maine. 

President  Fernald  says,  "This  instruction  was  introduced  into  our  Department 
of  Mechanics  four  years  ago,  and  has  been  prosecuted  with  constant  interest  and 
success.  We  have  established,  in  shops  of  a  temporary  character,  two  courses, — 
vise-work  and  forging,  carrying  out  the  system  much  as  is  done  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Institutr*  of  Technology.  Pupils  take  to  the  work  with  zeal,  and  their  progress 
in  it  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  number  of  lessons  in  vise* 
work  is  forty-two,  of  three  hours  each,  five  per  week.  The  course  includes  twenty- 
three  different  pieces.  Sometimes  the  class  has  been  divided,  each  section  working 
on  alternate  days.  The  course  in  forging  includes  twenty-eight  pieces,  with  lessons 
in  length  the  same  as  in  vise -work,  and  about  the  same  number.  At  the  earliest 
date  possible  we  design  to  extend  the  system  in  our  college.  We  do  not  regard  the 
work  as  interfering  with  other  studies,  but  as  constituting  a  part  of  a  carefully  de- 
vised scheme,  or  course  of  study,  in  which  it  is  entitled  to  the  time  required.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  manual  skill  can  be  acquired  in  accordance  with  a  definite 
and  progressive  plan  of  work,  in  which  the  principles  and  processes  are  made  prom- 
inent, without  at  the  same  time  giving  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  discipline, 
an  amount  by  no  means  unimportant." 

The  catalogue  for  1891-'i^2  *,  follows  the  prevailing  fashion  in  giv- 
ing nine  full  pages  of  views  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  its  build- 

*  Catalogue  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Orono, 
Maine,  1891-'92.    Augusta:  Burleigh  &  Flynt,  Printers  to  the  State.    18&2.     Pp.  65. 
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ings  and  shops.  Of  these  the  plat  of  the  campus,  the  general  view  of 
the  buildings,  and  that  of  the  dress  parade  of  the  "  Cobum  Cadets, 
are  of  especial  interest.  The  attention  paid  to  the  military  features 
of  these  U.  S.  Land  Grant  colleges  is  suggestive. 

The  Republic  is  seen  to  be  training  soldiers,  as  well  as  farmers  and 
mechanics.  In  some  States,  as,  for  instance  in  Louisiana,  this  fea- 
ture seems  to  be  more  prominent  than  in  others.  Training  in  Agri- 
culture evidently  receives  careful  attention  in  this  college  of  Maine. 

The  sitnation  of  the  college  is  thus  described: 


yy  I 

I 


it 


LOCATION. 


The  college  has  a  pleasant  and  healthful  location,  between  the  villages  of  Orono 
and  Stillwater,  about  a  mile  from  each.  Stillwater  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Penob- 
scot, flows  in  front  of  the  buildings,  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  college 
farm,  and  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad,  over  which  trains  pass  many  times  each  day,  has  a 
station  at  the  village  of  Orono.  Tlie  college  is  within  nine  miles  of  the  city  of  Ban- 
gor, and  is  consequently  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

FARM  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  college  farm  contains  three  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land,  of  fair  nat- 
ural productiveness,  and  of  sufficient  diversity  of  soil,  to  adapt  it  to  the  experimental 
purposes  of  the  institution." 

There  are  nine  principal  buildings.  The  Dormitory  buildings 
offer  accommodations  for  125  students.  The  equipment  in  the  way 
of  buildings  and  apparatus  seems  wholly  adequate. 

"The  shop  is  amply  equipped  for  instruction  in  the  working  of  wood  and  iron, 
including  the  processes  of  carpentry,  wood  turning,  filing,  forging,  lathe  work,  and 
the  casting  of  metals. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
to  give,  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  advantages  of  a  thorough,  liberal  and  practical 
education.  It  seeks  to  do  this  by  means  of  approved  methods  of  instruction,  and 
espedally  by  making  prominent  the  system  of  practically  applying  in  the  drawing 
room,  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  shop,  and  in  the  field,  the  lessons  of  the  class-room. 

It  thus  endeavors  to  make  its  courses  of  high  practical  value. 

•  *«***• 

COUBSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Five  full  courses  are  provided,  viz:  A  course  in  Agriculture,  in  Civil  Engineer* 
ing,  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  Chemistry,  and  in  Science  and  Literature. 

The  studies  of  the  several  courses  are  essentially  common  for  the  first  year,  and 
are  valuable  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  as  furnishing  a  necessary  basis  for  the 

more  technical  studies  and  the  practical  instruction  of  the  succeeding  years. 

•  ««**•* 

SPECIAL  COUBSES. 

Students  may  be  received  for  less  time  than  that  required  for  a  full  course,  and 
they  may  select  from  the  studies  of  any  class  such  branches  as  they  are  qualified  to 
AET— VOL  4 ^22 
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pursue  successfully.  Students  in  Special  Courses  are  not  entitled  to  degrees,  lut 
may  receive  certificates  of  proficiency.  Two  short  courses  in  Agriculture,  definite 
in  form,  are  also  provided;  courses  involving  less  time  than  that  required  for  obtain- 
ing a  degree. 

DEGREES. 

The  fuD  course  in  Civil  Engineering  entitles  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Engineering;  the  full  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering;  the  full  course  in  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  or  Science 
and  Literature,  to  the  De;^ee  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Three  years  after  graduation,  on  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  with  the 
necessary  drawings,  and  proof  of  professional  work  or  study,  the  Bachelors  of  Civil 
Engineering  may  receive  the  Degree  of  Civil  Engineer;  the  Bachelors  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering,  the  Degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer;  the  Bachelors  of  Science,  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  following  is  tho  course  in  which  Drawing  and  Mechanical 
Training  enter  as  essential  studies. 

Course  In  Mechanical  Enoineebino 

It  is  the  design  of  this  course  to  give  such  a  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  Mechan- 
ics, Principles  of  Mechanism,  Drawing,  and  Manual  Art  as  shall  enable  the  student 
successfully  to  enter  practical  life  as  an  engineer,  with  the  same  thorough  educa- 
tion in  subjects  required  to  fit  him  for  the  general  duties  of  life  Ps  is  afforded  by 
the  other  courses. 

The  first  two  years'  work  is  identical  with  that  of  the  students  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing except  that  carpentry  and  forge  work  are  taken  the  second  year  in  place  of 
part  of  the  drawing.  In  the  junior  year,  the  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  geometry 
of  machinery,  showing  the  students  how  different  motions  may  be  obtained  inde- 
pendently of  the  power  required.  Special  attention  is  here  given  to  the  subject  of 
gearing,  and  a  full  set  of  problems  worked  out,  illustrating  cases  commonly  occur- 
ring in  practice.  Instruction  is  also  given  by  lectures  and  text-books,  on  otl^er 
methods  of  transmitting  motion,  as  by  belts,  cams,  coupling,  and  links.  Consider- 
able time  is  given  to  the  study  and  designing  of  the  various  valve  and  link  motions 
used  on  the  steam  engine.  During  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year,  instruction 
is  given  in  analytical  mechanics,  and  the  laws  of  the  strength  of  materials,  the  stu- 
dent being  required  to  design  machine  details  in  accordance  with  those  laws. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  term,  senior  year,  is  employed  in  studying  the  laws  of 
the  expansion  of  steam  and  their  infiuence  upon  the  construction  of  steam  engines, 
the  subject  being  illustrated  bj  experiments  on  the  shop  engine,  with  the  aid  of  an 
indicator.  During  the  remainder  of  the  term,  the  students  are  engaged  in  design- 
ing engines  and  other  machines,  and  in  making  detail  drawings  of  the  same,  bucIi 
as  would  be  required  to  work  from  in  the  shop. 

During  the  last  term,  senior  year,  the  study  of  steam  engineering  is  continue!  in 
its  application  to  the  construction  of  steam  boilers.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject the  student  is  required  to  design  a  steam  boiler  in  all  its  details.  The  subject 
of  hydraulics  is  taken  up  briefly,  by  text-book  work  in  hydro-mechanics,  and  the 
principles  applied  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

SHOP  WORK. 

The  first  term  of  the  sophomore  year,  two  hours  of  each  day  are  devoted  to  work 
in  carpentry,  special  attention  being  given  to  accuracy  of  workmanship.  Students 
are  encouraged  in  every  way  to  make  articles  of  practical  use. 

During  the  second  term  of  the  same  year,  the  student  receives  instruction  in 
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forfce  work,  including  the  welding  and  tempering  of  steel.  Each  student  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  set  of  cold  chisels  and  lathe  tools  for  future  use  in  machine  work. 
A  course  in  machine  work  during  the  first  term  of  the  jimior  year  gives  the  student 
practice  in  the  various  methods  of  shaping  and  fitting  metals  by  the  use  of  the 
chisel,  hack-saw  and  file,  engine  lathe,  shaping  machine,  planer  and  milling  ma^ 
chine.  During  their  second  term,  the  sophomore  students  in  this  course  take  turns 
in  running  the  shop  engine,  and  are  taught  the  rules  of  safety  and  economy  in  this 
branch  of  Engineering.  Instruction  in  wood  turning  and  pattern  making  is  given 
during  the  senior  year.  There  is  also  a  course  in  foundry  work  in  which  the 
student  is  taught  molding  and  casting.  Physical  laboratory  practice  engages  the 
student  two  afternoons  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

DRAWING. 

The  work  in  drawing  commences  with  a  course  in  Free-Hand  and  Elementary 
Mechanical  Drawing,  extending  through  the  freshman  year. 

The  first  term  of  the  junior  year,  the  student  spends  the  time  allotted  to  drawing 
in  working  out  practical  problems  on  the  construction  of  gear  teeth,  cams,  etc., 
and  in  elementary  practice  in  line-shading  and  tinting. 

The  second  term  of  this  year  is  devoted  to  isometric  projection.  During  this 
term  the  student  prepares  an  original  design  of  some  machine,  makes  working 
drawings  of  its  details  on  tracing  cloth,  and  finally  prepares  copies  by  the  Uue- 
print  process.  The  drafting  of  the  senior  year  consists  ^f  making  calculations  for 
designs  of  engines  and  boilers,  the  construction  of  the  necessary  working  drawings, 
and  making  thesis  drawings. 

The  remarks  under  Course  in  Civil  Engineering,  with  regard  to  Astronomy, 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  apply  also  to  this  course  and  to  them  reference  is  made. 

Theses  are  required  of  all  students  as  a  condition  of  graduation,  and  must  be  on 
some  subject  directly  coimected  with  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Students  in  this  course  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
upon  graduation,  with  full  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer  three  years  afterwards 
upon  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  and  proof  of  professional  work  or  study." 

The  number  of  students  is  given  as  follows : 


(( 


SUMMARY. 


Graduates  of  1891 21 

HenioTB 22 

Juniors 24 

Sophomores 25 


Freshmen 23 

Special  students 8 


Total 123 


It  is  explained  that  as  the  catalogue  is  made  up  to  December  30th 
of  each  year,  it  records  part  of  two  Academic  years ;  so  the  Grad- 
uates of  '91  are  given;  9  additional  students,  who  have  entered  since 
the  summary  was  made,  must  be  added  to  the  total  of  123. 

The  Faculty  numbers  19  Professors  and  Assistants.  Merritt  C. 
Fernald,  A.  M.,  PH.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  is 
President. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  is  situated  in  Prince  George 
County,  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road,  eight 
miles  north  of  Washington,  D.  C.     "College  Hill,  on  which  stand 
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the  principal  college  buildings,  is  a  beautiful  eminence,  overlooking 
wide  stretches  of  country." 

The  farm  contains  286  acres.  The  courses  of  study  are  grouped 
under  seven  Departments.  The  first  is  that  of  **  Civil  Engineering 
and  Astronomy."  Drawing  is  necessarily  taught  in  the  course  of 
Civil  Engineering.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  College  Register  of 
1881  that  it  is  required  in  any  of  the  other  departments. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  a  general  education  and  to  Agriculture. 
There  was  a  total  attendance  of  55  students,  in  1881. 

A  biennial  report  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State.  That  for  the  years  1888-1889,*  records  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  college,  in  accordance  with  the  designation  by  the 
Legislature,  of  an  Experimental  Station  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  known  as  the  *'  Hatch  Bill,"  of  March  2,  1887,  estab- 
lishing such  stations  in  the  several  States.  This  Maryland  station 
"is  wholly  supported  by  annual  appropriation  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  is  conducted  within  its  fixed  income  of 
$15,000." 

The  Board  on  the  9^h  of  March,  1888,  when  accepting  the  desig- 
nation so  made  by  the  General  Assembly,  created  a  new  office  to  be 
known  as  that  of  "  Director  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,"  and  then  **  elected  as  President  of  the  College  and  Director 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  Henry  E.  Alvord,  c.  e.,  then  Professor 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Massachussetts  Agricultural  College,"  at 
Amherst. 

This  Maryland  College,  one  of  the  first  of  its  class  to  be  opened 
in  this  country,  was  founded  in  1856,  by  the  public  spirit  of  some 
five  hundred  liberal  friends  of  education,  mostly  citizens  of  Mary- 
land, who  subscribed  the  sums  needed  to  purchase  the  property, 
then  an  estate  of  428  acres,  and  erect  the  first  buildings. 

In  accordance  with  its  charter,  and  regularly  from  its  establishment,  the  College 
received  an  annual  donation  of  six  thousand  dollars  from  the  State.  This  was 
continued y  uninterruptedly,  for  twenty-five  years  and  then  was  withdrawn  for  five 
years,  beginning  October  Ist,  1883. 

The  report  goes  on  to  show  the  immediate  pecuniary  needs  of  the 
College,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  buildings  from 
lack  of  needed  repairs  consequent  on  this  serious  shrinking  of  its 
resources  during  these  five  years. 

It  appears  from  the  latest  catalogue  at*  hand,  that  the  State  appro- 
priations have  since  been  resumed;  the  College  has,  also,  the  benefit 
of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  to  Maryland,  under  the  law  of  1862;  and  of 
the  Government  appropriations  for  the  Experiment  Station,  made 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1887. 

*  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  tlie  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
(founded  1856)  for  the  years  1888-1889,  rendered  to  the  Greneral  Assembly,  January, 
1800.    Annapolis:  George  T..  lilelvin,  State  Printer.     1890.    Pp.  62. 
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The  report,  states  at  some  length  the  needs  of  the  Institution,  and 
sets  forth  the  grounds  justifying  liberal  appropriations  by  the  State: 

In  order  to  make  the  benefits  of  the  institution  available  to  as  many  as  possible, 

ihe  Board  has  declared  tuition  and  room  rent  absolutely  free  to  all  and  reduced  the 

actual  living  expenses  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  health  and  comfort.     In 

June,  1888,  the  total  charge  to  students  for  the  academic  year  was  reduced  to  |185, 

an  addition  of  $60  being  made  to  non-residents  of  the  State.    In  June,  1889,  the  rate 

was  stiU  further  reduced  to  $165,  and  all  restrictions  as  to  residence  removed.    The 

college  is  therefore  now  free  to  all  who  are  fitted  for  it^  work,  the  receipts  from 

students  being  merely  sufficient  to  defray  their  actual  living  expenses  while  in 

attendance.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  educational  institution  of  like  grade  to  this 

State,  or  in  the  neighboring  States,  offers  equal  facilities  at  less  cost  to  the  student. 
*    *    * 

A  concise  statement  of  the  college  courses  is  given.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  education  offered  is  both  practical  and  theoretical.  By 
inference  before  the  change  here  recorded  the  training,  was  more 
strictly  limited  to  agriculture. 

Of  the  studies  more  closely  related  to  the  topics  of  this  present 
Report,  the  following  summary  is  given. 

In  mathematics  the  usual  college  course  is  taught,  but  with  special  reference  to 
practical  application;  this  includes  e very-day  calculations,  computations  and  meas- 
urements in  ordinary  business  and  country  life,  and  also  plane  surveying,  dividing 
lands,  mapping,  road-making,  grading,  draining,  water-works  and  principles  of 
building  and  construction.  This  line  of  work  is  accompanied  by  drawing,  free- 
hand, geometrical  and  topographical.  As  required  by  law  military  drill  occurs 
four  days  in  the  week,  the  weather  permitting,  and  some  theoretical  instruction  is 
given  in  tactics,  field  operations  and  military  history. 

The  faculty  consists  of  the  president  and  six  resident  instructors,  four  of  whom 
occupy  rooms  in  the  college  building.  Special  instructors  have  been  employed  as 
required,  and  the  regular  class  work  has  been  supplemented  during  the  last  two 
years  by  valuable  courses  of  lectures  by  experts  and  specialists,  well-known  in  their 
respective  lines  of  investigation. 

The  attendance  of  students  at  the  college  has  been  steadily,  although  slowly, 
increasing,  and  at  the  date  of  writing  this  report,  is  larger  than  at  any  time  for  two 
years.    The  following  table  shows  the  details  in  this  particular: 

Attendance  of  Students  in  Janttary  for  Three  Years. 


Classes. 


Senior 

Junior 

Sophomore 
FPeshinaii . 


Total  Id  OoUege  coarse 
Preparetory 


1888. 

1889. 

7 

4 

7 

6 

18 

12 

7 

12 

84 

86 

8 

0 

1800. 


7 

10 
15 
11 


48 
0 


The  preparatory  class  was  discontinued  in  tlie  Summer  of  1888,  as  it  was  found 

to  be  incongruous,  demoralizing  and  disproportionately  expensive. 

♦  »♦**** 

Compared  with  similar  institutions  in  other  States  and  some  which  apparently 

offer  much  greater  attractions  to  students,  the  attendance  at  the  Maryland  Agri* 
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the  principal  college  buildings,  is  a  beautiful  eminence,  overlooking 
wide  stretches  of  country." 

The  farm  contains  286  acres.  The  courses  of  study  are  grouped 
under  seven  Departments.  The  first  is  that  of  *'  Civil  Engineering 
and  Astronomy."  Drawing  is  necessarily  taught  in  the  course  of 
Civil  Engineering.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  College  Register  of 
1881  that  it  is  required  in  any  of  the  other  departments. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  a  general  education  and  to  Agriculture. 
There  was  a  total  attendance  of  55  students,  in  1881. 

A  biennial  report  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State.  That  for  the  years  1888-1889,*  records  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  college,  in  accordance  with  the  designation  by  the 
Legislature,  of  an  Experimental  Station  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  known  as  the  *'  Hatch  Bill,"  of  March  2,  1887,  estab- 
lishing such  stations  in  the  several  States.  This  Maryland  station 
"is  wholly  supported  by  annual  appropriation  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  is  conducted  within  its  fixed  income  of 
$15,000." 

The  Board  on  the  9fc  of  March,  1888,  when  accepting  the  desig- 
nation so  made  by  the  Gteneral  Assembly,  created  a  new  office  to  be 
known  as  that  of  "  Director  of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,"  and  then  "  elected  as  President  of  the  College  and  Director 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  Henry  E.  Alvord,  c.  e.,  then  Professor 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Massachussetts  Agricultural  College,"  at 
Amherst. 

This  Maryland  College,  one  of  the  first  of  its  class  to  be  opened 
in  this  country,  was  founded  in  1856,  by  the  public  spirit  of  some 
five  hundred  liberal  friends  of  education,  mostly  citizens  of  Mary- 
land, who  subscribed  the  sums  needed  to  purchase  the  property, 
then  an  estate  of  428  acres,  and  erect  the  first  buildings. 

In  accordance  with  its  charter,  and  regularly  from  its  establishment,  the  CoUege 
received  an  annual  donation  of  six  thousand  dollars  from  the  State.  This  was 
continued,  uninterruptedly,  for  twenty-five  years  and  then  was  withdrawn  for  five 
years,  beginning  October  Ist,  1883. 

The  report  goes  on  to  show  the  immediate  pecuniary  needs  of  the 
College,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  buildings  from 
lack  of  needed  repairs  consequent  on  this  serious  shrinking  of  its 
resources  during  these  five  years. 

It  appears  from  the  latest  catalogue  at*  hand,  that  the  State  appro- 
priations have  since  been  resumed;  the  College  has,  also,  the  benefit 
of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  to  Maryland,  under  the  law  of  1862;  and  of 
the  Government  appropriations  for  the  Experiment  Station,  made 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1887. 

*  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Ck>11^5e, 
(founded  1856)  for  the  years  1888-1889,  rendered  to  the  General  Assembly,  January, 
1890.    Annapolis:  George  T^  Melvin,  State  Printer.     1890.     Pp.  62. 
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The  report,  states  at  some  length  the  needs  of  the  Institution,  and 
sets  forth  the  grounds  justifying  liberal  appropriations  by  the  State: 

In  order  to  make  the  benefits  of  the  mstitutlon  available  to  as  many  as  possible, 
the  Board  has  declared  tuition  and  room  rent  absolutely  free  to  all  and  reduced  the 
actual  living  expenses  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  health  and  comfort.  In 
June,  1888,  the  total  charge  to  students  for  the  academic  year  was  reduced  to  $185, 
an  addition  of  $60  being  made  to  non-residents  of  the  State.  In  June,  1889,  the  rate 
was  still  further  reduced  to  $165,  and  all  restrictions  as  to  residence  removed.  The 
coU^e  is  therefore  now  free  to  all  who  are  fitted  for  it^  work,  the  receipts  from 
students  being  merely  sufficient  to  defray  their  actual  living  expenses  while  in 
attendance.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  educational  institution  of  like  grade  to  this 

State,  or  in  the  neighboring  States,  offers  equal  facilities  at  less  cost  to  the  student. 

«   «    • 

A  concise  statement  of  the  college  courses  is  given.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  education  offered  is  both  practical  and  theoretical.  By 
inference  before  the  change  here  recorded  the  training,  was  more 
strictly  limited  to  agriculture. 

Of  the  studies  more  closely  related  to  the  topics  of  this  present 
Report,  the  following  summary  is  given. 

In  mathematics  the  usual  college  course  is  taught,  but  with  special  reference  to 
practical  application;  this  includes  e very-day  calculations,  computations  and  meas- 
urements in  ordinary  business  and  country  life,  and  also  plane  surveying,  dividing 
lands,  mapping,  road-making,  grading,  draining,  water-works  and  principles  of 
building  and  construction.  This  line  of  work  is  accompanied  by  drawing,  free- 
hand, geometrical  and  topographical.  As  required  by  law  military  drill  occurs 
four  days  in  the  week,  the  weather  permitting,  and  some  theoretical  instruction  is 
given  in  tactics,  field  operations  and  military  history. 

The  faculty  consists  of  the  president  and  six  resident  instructors,  four  of  whom 
occupy  rooms  in  the  college  building.  Special  instructors  have  been  employed  as 
required,  and  the  regular  class  work  has  been  supplemented  during  the  last  two 
years  by  valuable  courses  of  lectures  by  experts  and  specialists,  well-known  in  their 
respective  lines  of  investigation. 

The  attendance  of  students  at  the  college  has  been  steadily,  although  slowly, 
increasing,  and  at  the  date  of  writing  this  report,  is  larger  than  at  any  time  for  two 
years.    The  following  table  shows  the  details  in  this  particular: 

Attendance  of  Students  in  January  for  Three  Years. 

Cliuses.  1888.       1889.       1800. 


Senior 7  4  7 

Junior 7  8  10 

Sopbomore 18  18  16 

Fneshman 7  12  11 


Total  in  OoUege  oourBO  84  86  48 


Preparatoiy 


1888. 

1889. 

7 

4 

7 

8 

18 

18 

7 

12 

84 

86 

8 

0 

0 


The  preparatory  class  was  discontinued  in  the  Summer  of  1888,  as  it  was  found 

to  be  incongruous,  demoralizing  and  disproportionately  expensive. 

•  «***«« 

Compared  with  similar  institutions  in  other  States  and  some  which  apparently 

offer  much  greater  attractions  to  students,  the  attendance  at  the  Maryland  Agri- 
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cultural  College  must  be  regarded  as  encouraging.  A  sub-committee  of  this  Board 
has  lately  visited  several  flourishing  Agricultural  or  "Land  Grant"  Colleges  in 
neighboring  States.  Its  report  of  observations  presented  to  the  Board  is  appended, 
and  particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  **  Notes  on  Colleges/*  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  here  appropriately  quoted : 

"Maryland  has  more  students  pursuing  the  regular  course  at  her  Agricultural 
College  than  there  are  at  the  similar  institutions  in  the  great  Keystone  and  Empire 
States,  and  compared  with  the  investment,  the  Maryland  College  has  more  students 
than  the  Massachusetts  College,  while,  in  Maryland,  students  attend  college  at  a 
much  less  cost,  both  public  and  private,  than  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania." 

As  military  instruction  is  required  at  this  college  as  one  of  the  main  conditions 
of  its  federal  endowment,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  properly  secured 
to  the  college,  by  law,  the  continuous  service  of  some  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
detailed  for  the  purpose  from  time  to  time.  This  makes  it  convenient  and  desirable 
to  apply  the  military  system  to  the  discipline  of  the  students  while  in  and  about  the 
building.  •  *  *  Yet  while  tliis  military  feature  is  so  administered  as  to  honestly 
meet  the  requirement  of  law  and  to  benefit  the  college  and  individual  students,  it 
is  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  other  educational  interests  and  duties,  or  to  en- 
croach upon  reasonable  periods  of  recreation." 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  report  is  the  special  report  made  by 
the  committee  of  the  Trustees  appointed  to  visit  similar  institutions 
in  other  States,  more  particularly  with  a  view  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  Experiment  Station. 

They  thus  sum  up  their  conclusions  as  to  the  future  development 
desirable  for  their  own  college. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  although  the  original  character  of  this  College 
contemplated  no  technical  instruction  except  in  agriculture,  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
July,  1862,  which  was  accepted  By  this  State  in  1864,  and  which  now  contributes 
more  than  half  the  annual  income  of  our  College,  was  much  broader  in  its  terms. 
Consequent  upon  this,  the  Laws  of  Maryland  of  1865,  cliapter  178,  define  "  the  lead- 
ing object "  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  to  be,  *'  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  iii  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life."  The  Committee  find  that  in  the  College  where  mechanic 
arts  departments  have  been  established,  they  have  proved  useful  and  attractive  and 
have  very  materiaUy  increased  the  number  of  students.  The  Committee  therefore 
ask  the  Board  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege to  enter  upon  this  heretofore  neglected  branch  of  its  legal  duty.  If  so,  special 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  the  means  necessary  to  provide 
the  plant  for  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

They  close  with  the  following  excellent  suggestion: 

'^The  experience  of  this  Committee  leads  to  the  recommendation  that  at  some 
suitable  future  time,  a  similar  tour  of  inspection  be  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
Board,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  educational  branch  of  this 
institution. 

(Signed:)  F.  C.  GoLDSBORO^a^ 

J.  P.  Sn.VER, 
Davu)  Seibebt, 

Committee.^* 

The  following  report  on  Drawing,  is  by  the  Professor  in  charge  of 
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tne  three  departments  severally  entitled  "Military/'     Mathemat- 
ical/' and  "Drawing:" 

**  DRAWING  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  fall  of  1888  and  winter  of  1889,  the  Junior  class  was  instructed  in 
drawing  plans  and  elevations  of  simple  models.  In  the  spring  of  1889  they  were 
instructed  in  drawing  the  perspective  of  blocks  and  buildings,  with  their  shadows 
and  plans.  During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1888  and  1889,  the  Sophomores  were  in- 
structed in  outline  free-hand  drawing  in  copy-books.  In  the  spring  of  1889,  they 
were  instructed  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  in  simple  geometrical  drawing.  This 
class,  which  is  now  the  Junior,  has  been  instructed  during  the  term  just  closing  in 
the  construction  of  geometrical  curves,  and  the  drawing  of  projections  of  blocks 
with  their  shades  and  shadows.  During  tlie  winter  of  1890,  they  will  draw  plans, 
elevations  and  sections  of  models,  and  in  the  spring,  perspectives  of  models  and 
buildings.  The  Sophomore  class,  this  fall,  has  been  instructed  in  outline  drawing 
in  copy-books.  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1890,  they  will  draw  blocks  with 
lead  pencil  and  begin  geometrical  drawing  with  instruments. 

Very  resp^tfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  Scott, 

Second  Lieutenant,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army.     Professor  of  Military 

Science  and  Tactics,  and  Acting  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Drawing." 

* 

The  latest  cataloglie  at  hand  *  gives  an  attendance  of  45  students. 
"  To  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  year  at  college,  clothing 
excepted,  a  single  charge  is  made  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
($180.00.)  This  includes  board,  room  partly  furnished,  heat,  lights, 
washing  and  the  necessary  text  books." 

The  Faculty  consists  of  seven  Professors.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  c.  E., 
is  President. 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

The  ''Annual  Register"  for  1881,  shows  that  in  the  courses  of  the 
United  Slates  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Free-hand  drawing  is 
taught  to  the  Fourth  Class  of  Cadet  Midshipman  the  first  half  of 
the  year;  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Free-hand  drawing  is  continued 
and  the  study  of  Topographical  Drawing  is  taken  up. 

In  the  Third  class,  Topography  is  taught  the  first  half  of  tlie  year. 
After  that  the  study  of  Drawing  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  required 
studies. 

In  the  course  for  Cadet  Engineers,  Drawing  is  however  required 
through  the  four  years.  "Mechanical  Drawing  and  Fabrication," 
is  studied  all  the  year  by  the  Fourth  and  Third  Classes.  The  same 
branches  are  pursued  throughout  the  year  by  the  Second  and  First 
Classes ;  with  the  addition  of  "Designing  Machinery"  and  "Marine 
Engines." 

The   "Department  of  Drawing"  proper,  includes  instruction  in 

•Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  and  Ex- 
periment Station,  to  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  years  1888-1889.  Annapolis : 
Maryland  Republican  Steam  Press.    Pp.  28. 
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"Free-hand  drawing  and  practical  perspective,  topographical  and 
chart  drawing." 

The  Department  of  Drawing  is  in  charge  of  a  Professor  and  two 
assistant  Instructors. 

The  summary  of  attendance  Oct.  1st  1881,  gives  a  total  of  161 
Cadet  Midshipmen,  and  of  100  Cadet  Engineers. 

From  the  concise  historical  statement  which  prefaces  the  latest 
** Register"  at  hand,*  it  appears  that  the  Academy  was  founded  in 
1845,  by  the  late  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  when  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
during  the  administration  of  President  Polk.  Mr.  Bancroft,  whose 
reputation  as  the  historian  of  his  country  seemed,  during  the  later 
years  of  his  prolonged  life,  to  have  swallowed  up  all  public  memory  of 
his  earlier  active  life,  so  that,  on  the  event  of  his  decease,  there  was 
very  general  surprise  to  learn  how  much,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  he  had  contributed  to  create  a  part  of  that  histoi;y ;  effected  the 
opening  of  a  "  Naval  School,"  with  Commander  Franklin  Buchanan, 
as  Superintendent.  *  *  This  was  placed  at  Annapolis,  Md. ,  on  the  land 
occupied  by  Fort  Severn,  which  was  given  up  by  the  war  department 
for  the  purpose."  The  plan  of  the  school  was  revised  and  the  school 
reorganized  and  named  The  *  *  Naval  Academy,"  first  in  1850.  It  was 
still  farther  changed  in  1851,  when  the  corps  of  Professors  was  greatly 
enlarged,  the  years  of  study  made  consecutive,  and  the  general  scheme 
of  study  arranged  substantially  as  it  still  continues.  It  is  a  technical 
school  for  the  training  of  American  youth  to  become  Naval  oflBcers. 
"In  18G6,  a  class  of  acting  third-assistant  engineers  were  ordered  to 
the  Academy  for  instruction."  This  seems  to  have  been  done  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  steam  propulsion  was  superseding  sails 
in  navigation;  eventually,  after  several  experiments,  the  cadet  en- 
gineers were  given  a  four  years  course,  and,  in  1882,  the  distinction 
between  "cadet-midshipmen"  and  "  cadet  engineers "  was  abolished 
and  all  were  ranked  as  "  naval  cadets."  The  law  of  March  2,  1889, 
directs  that  the  first  class  at  the  beginning  of  their  fourth  year  shall 
bo  divided  in  two  divisions  as  they  have  shown  special  aptitude  for 
the  respective  duties,  and  shall  pursue  the  studies  to  fit  them  respec- 
tively for  the  line  or  the  engineer  corps. 

Mechanical  Drawing  is  taught  through  both  terms  of  the  third 
class  and  the  second  class;  Mechanics  and  applied  mathematics, 
through  the  third  and  fourth  years. — Of  course  the  engineers  take 
the  studies  relating  to  applied  mechanics,  marine  engineering  and 
the  management  of  steam. 

The  Academic  staff  number  69.  There  are  eleven  departments  of 
study  each  with  its  separate  faculty,  besides  the  Commandant  and 
his  staff,  and  the  Superintendent. 

♦Annual  Register  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.    Fortieth 
Academic  Year  1889-'90.    Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.    1880.    Pp.  7a 
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Captain  W.  T.  Sampson,  U.  S.  N. ,  the  Superintendent,  assumed 
command  in  1866.  The  summary  of  cadets  November  23rd  1889, 
gives  a  total  of  244. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  by  act  passed  April  29th,  1863, 
incorporated  a  "  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College.*'  The  leading  object  of  this  institution  was  stated  in 
tne  exact  language  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of  1862,  known  as  the 
land  grant  bill  for  the  establishment  of  Colleges  "  for  the  benefit  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts."  Two  thirds  of  the  ipcome 
arising  from  the  United  States  Land  Grant  fund  under  the  law  of 
1862,  was  to  be  given  annually  to  this  institution ;  the  remaining 
one  third,  was  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Trustees  were  empowered  to  select  the  site  of  the  college,  and 
to  make  all  provision  for  its  "  organization,  government,  and  course 
of  study,    ♦    *    *    subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislature." 

Several  towns  sought  to  secure  the  new  institution,  but  the  town 
of  Amherst,  Hampshire  County,  by  a  money  subscription  of  $75,000, 
succeeded. 

The  Attractions  op  Amherst. 

This  charming  college  town  is  situated  on  the  low  hills  overlook- 
ing from  the  east  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  which  there  flows 
through  a  region  world-renowned  for  its  scenes  of  quiet  beauty. 
The  fact  that  it  was  already  the  seat  of  an  old  and  famous  literary 
college,  well  supplied  with  ample  museums,  and  libraries,  and  with 
a  corps  of  distinguished  professors,  was  no  small  inducement  leading 
to  its  selection  as  the  home  of  the  new  institution ;  to  which  there 
was  thus  afforded  access  to  so  many  most  desirable  facilities. — A 
farm  of  nearly  four  hundred  acres,  favorably  situated,  was  purchased 
and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  at  once  begun. 

The  Opening  op  the  College. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  year  1867,  that  the  College,  under  Presi- 
dent Chadboume,  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  students. 

In  1869,  Col.  William  S.  Clark,  became  President,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  position  for  eleven  years.  During  his  Presidency  many 
novel  and  interesting  investigations  and  experiments  were  made,  the 
results  of  which  Were  recognized  as  valuable  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge. The  Annual  Rei>ort  of  1880,  contains  a  list  of  27  subjects  that 
have  been  systematically  investigated,  many  of  them  with  practical 
results  of  great  value. 

The  Importance  op  the  Work  op  this  Ck)LLEOE. 

From  this  day  forward,  said  Professor  Agassiz,  when  a  single  one  of  the  above 
papers  was  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1873, — from  this  day  for- 
ward, the  Agricultural  Ck)Uege  at  Amherst  has  its  place  among  scientific  institu- 
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tions,  if  it  had  not  before;  for  only  those  institutions  have  a  place  in  the  scientific 
world  which  do  something,  and  this  is  something  extraordinary:  it  is  a  revelation 
to  physiologists.  Let  me  say  to  those  who  have  not  thought  that  the  Agricultural 
College  was  doing  an3rthing  worth  its  expense,  that  the  production  of  this  one  paper 
has  amply  paid  for  every  dollar  which  the  State  has  thus  far  bestowed  upon  the 
institution. 

Equally  unqualified  testimony  nlight  be  presented  with  reference  to  the  high 
character  and  value  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  investigations  named  in  the  above 
list.  Every  land-surveyor,  for  instance,  knows  that  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  permanent  monuments  in  every  county  of  the  State,  giving  the  accurate  merid- 
ian lines,  the  means  of  correcting  his  instruments  were  comparatively  difiicult  of 
access;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  very  many  of  our  farms  are  bounded  and 
described  by  the  points  of  the  compass,  often  for  long  distances,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  College  has  had  its  influence  upon  nearly  every  farm  in  the  State,  and 
that,  too,  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  can  justly  challenge  comparison  with  the 
work  of  any  other  similar  institution  in  the  country,  both  in  its  contributions  to 
science  and  to  the  methods  and  results  of  intelligent  practice. 

But  these  investigations,  as  already  intimated,  are  secondary,  and  subordinate  to 
the  chief  object  of  the  institution — the  education  of  young  men  for  the  practical 
pursuits  of  life. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  extended  and  high  reputation  of  this 
College,  that  the  Japanese  Government  sought  the  services  of  Presi- 
dent Clark,  in  order  to  establish  a  similar  College  in  Japan.  This  he 
successfully  accomplished,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
Amherst,  in  1877-'78. 

The  development  of  the  College  has  been  directly  in  the  line  of 
experiment  and  of  scientific  agriculture.  There  is  a  flourishing 
horticultural  department;  with  "conservatories,  nurseries,  fruiteries 
and  landscape  gardening  areas."  Much  attention  is  also  given  to 
military  training,  which  is  made  by  the  provisions  of  the  original 
United  States  Law,  an  essential  feature  of  these  institutions.  There 
appears  little  evidence  of  any  special  direction  towards  mechanics ; — 
a  ready  explanation  of  such  apparent  neglect  of  one  of  the  main 
provisions  of  the  Laud  Grant  Law,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  the 
courses  of  study  relating  to  ''Mechanics",  were  amply  provided  for 
by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  which,  receiving  one 
third  of  the  Land  Grant  fund,  should  provide  for  at  least  one  third 
of  the  required  studies. — 

Drawing,  however,  has  always  been  an  integral  part  of  the  course 
at  Amherst.  The  length  of  the  course  is  the  usual  college  one  of 
four  years.  The  catalogue  of  1882,  shows  that  three  hours  a  week 
are  allotted  to  Free  hand  drawing,  through  the  second  term  of 
Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  years. 

President  Clark,  was  succeeded  in  1880,  as  President,  by  Hon.  Levi 
Stockbridge,  for  many  years  the  Professor  of  Agriculture.  Presi- 
dent Stockbridge,  having  resigned  to  take  effect  March  18th,  1882, 
Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  s.  T.  d.,  ll.  d.,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
There  has  been  for  years  a  total  annual  attendance  of  about  100 
students,  there  were  162  in  1878,  and  138  in  1879,  the  Report  of  1882, 
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shows  a  total  for  1881-82,  of  113 ;  80  of  these  in  the  college  classes, 
17  were  graduates  of  1881;  the  others  "special,"  or  "postgraduate," 
students. — 

The  commencement  of  1887,  happening  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  passing  of  the  Land  Grant  Law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  taken  as  an  occasion  for  honoring  this  event,  and  com- 
memorative addresses  by  distinguished  speakers  were  made. 

These  will  be  found  recorded  among  the  appendices  to  this  volume.  * 

Henry  H.  Qoodell,  M.  a.  succeeded  Dr.  Chadbourne  as  President. 

The  annual  statements  of  the  college  are  made  in  the  form  of 
Reports  to  the  Legislature,  by  the  Trusteesof  the  College;  and  contain 
the  reports  to  the  Trustees,  made  by  the  President,  and  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  in  charge  of  their  respective  departments ;  with  lists 
of  the  Trustees,  of  the  Faculty,  and  of  the  students. 

In  the  28th  Annual  Report,  of  January,  1891,  there  is  an  analysis 
of  the  attendance  of  the  year,  which  shows  that  all  the  counties  of 
the  State,  except  Barnstable,  Dukes  and  Nantucket,  three  sea  coast 
counties,  are  represented  among  the  students  by  from  1  to  42  indi- 
viduals. "  Ninety-three  per  cent  were  residents  of  the  State ;  while 
of  the  remaining  seven  per  cent,  one  third  were  foreigners  attracted 

hither  by  the  advantages  of  the  course." 

That  the  college  has  steadily  grown  in  the  favor  of  the  people,  the  following  table 
of  attendance  during  the  past  few  years  is  proof: 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


111 
121 
131 
132 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 


149 
146 
178 


A  very  interesting  report  by  Professor  Fernald,  on  Agricultural 
Museums,  accompanies  this  report. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  col- 
lege made  by  Acting  President  Fernald  in  the  latest  Report  t  at 
hand. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  past  year  the  college  has  been  very  prosperous,  though  no  great 
changes  have  occurred.  President  Qoodell  hits  been  ill  because  of  overwork,  and 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  during  the  fall  term,  which  was  spent  in  Europe. 
His  duties  were  assigned  to  me  during  his  absence,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
success  of  the  fall  term  was  due  to  the  excellent  condition  in  which  he  left  the  col- 
l^e,  and  to  the  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

A  fine  class  of  forty-three  students  was  admitted  in  September,  making  the  whole 
number  now  in  college  larger  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. This  gradual  growth  during  several  years  past  is  undoubtedly  due  to  sev- 
eral causes:  first,  the  able  administration  of  the  college;  secondly,  the  efficient  corps 
of  teachers  associated  in  its  management;  thirdly,  the  higher  standard  of  scholar- 

•See  Appendix  Z. 

t Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Jan- 
uary, 1892.  Boston:  Wright  &  Potter  Printing  Co.,  State  Printers.  18  Post  Office 
Square.     1892.     Pp.  100. 
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ship  required  for  admission,  and  for  promotion  from  one  class  to  another;  fourthly, 
the  better  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  college  and  its  aims  and  purposes  by  the  cit- 
izens of  the  Commonwealth;  and,  lastly,  the  encouragement  offered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  labor  fund. 

This  higher  grade  of  scholarship  which  the  institution  now  maintains  will  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  graduates  of  the  college,  since  it  will  prove  an  excellent 
recommendation  for  them  when  seeking  situations,  and  will  result  in  a  far  better 
preparation  for  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  not  the  wish  or  purpose  to  crowd  the 
dull  or  slow  students  out  of  college,  provided  they  are  faithful  and  accomplish  all 
they  are  able;  but  it  is  the  express  purpose  to  compel  the  indolent  and  negligent  to 
do  good  work  or  to  leave. 

An  important  paper  on  the  value  of  "  Military  instruction  in  Edu- 
cational Institutions"  by  Lieut.  Lester  W.  Cornish,  is  given  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1892. 

Freehand  Drawing,  is  taught  during  the  winter  term  of  Freshman 
year;  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  during  the  winter  term  of  Sopho- 
more year. 

The  estimate  of  annual  expenses  per  student,  varies  from  $231.15 
to  $371.55. 

The  following  Summary  gives  the  attendance  in  detail. 

SUMMARY. 

Resident  Graduates 17 

Graduates  of  1891 18 

Senior  class 22 

Junior  class 26 

Sophomore  class 55 

Freshman  class 48 

Total 181 

Counted  twice 8 

Total 178 

The  Faculty  numbers  fifteen  Professors.  Henry  H.  Qoodell,  ll.  d.  , 
is  the  President. 

Massachusetts  Institute  op  Technology,  Boston. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, were  incorporated  by  the  State  Legislature,  in  1861,**  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  and  maintaining  a  society  of  Arts,  a  Museum 
of  Arts,  and  a  School  of  Industrial  Science,  and  aiding  generally  by 
suitable  means,  the  advancement,  development  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  sciences  in  connection  with  arts,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce." 

In  1863,  the  Institute  of  Technology  was  designated  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  receive,  annually,  one  third  of  the  income  of  the  fund 
derived  from  the  United  States  Land  Grant. 

The  Institute,  possesses  a  stately  Building  on  Boylston  street, 
Boston,  not  far  from  that  neighborhood  of  fine  architectural  struc- 
tures, which  includes,  among  others,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
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Trinity  Church,  the  New  *'01d  South"  Church  and  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  Boston  Public  Library  which  give  to  that  part  of  the 
city  a  striking  and  beautiful  character. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 

"  The  liasBachusettB  Institute  of  Technology  provides  a  series  of  scientific  and 
literary  studies  and  practical  exercises,  embracing  pure  and  applied  mathematics, 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  with  their  applications,  drawing,  the  English 
language,  history,  political  economy,  international  and  business  law,  French  and 
Qerman,  with  other  modem  languages,  if  desired.  These  studies  and  exercises  are 
so  arranged  as  to  offer  a  liberal  and  practical  education  in  preparation  for  active 
pursuits,  as  well  as  a  thorough  training  for  most  of  the  scientific  professions. 

The  following  regular  courses,  have  been  established : 

I.  A  Course  in  Civil  and  Topographical  Engineering. 

n.   "       **      "  Mechanical  Engineering, 
m.   "       "      *'  Mining  Engineering,  or  Gk'ology  and  Mining. 
IV.  "       •*      "  Building  and  Architecture. 

V.   "       "      "  Chemistry. 
Yj    ..       u      ..  Metallurgy. 

Vn.  "       "      ••  Natural  History. 
Vra.   "       "      "  Physics. 
IX.  General  Courses  (A.  B,  and  C). 

AH  the  regular  courses  of  the  Institute,  whether  professional  or  general,  extend 
through  four  years,  and  for  proficiency  in  any  one  of  them,  the  degree  of  S.  B., 
Bachdor  of  Science,  is  conferred. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year,  are  common  to  all  the  courses. 

"The  Instrtiction  in  Drawing. — During  the  first  year,  instruction  is  given  to  all 
regular  students  in  the  principles  of  Free-Hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  a 
large  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  practice  in  the  drawing  room,  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  acquire  the  necessary  skill  and  to  prepare  him  for  his  future  work.  In  sub- 
sequent years,  Drawing  is  continued  in  connection  with  the  professional  studies." 

Practice  in  drawing  is  required  through  nearly  all  the  courses 
and  as  a  matter  of  necessity  enters  largely  into  the  courses  in  engi- 
neering. 

**7%e  Instruction  in  Civil  Engineering  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  recita- 
tions and  by  practice  in  the  field  and  in  the  drawing  rooms.  The  use  of  the  various 
instruments  for  measuring  lines  and  angles,  and  of  the  level,  plane-table,  etc. ,  is 
taught  mainly  by  actual  work  in  the  field.  The  field-work  embraces  the  various 
kinds  of  land  surveying.  Topography,  Hydrography,  and  the  several  operations 
with  the  level  and  transit  involved  in  Railroad,  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  engineer- 
ing. The  work  in  the  drawing  room  consists  in  repTesenting  upon  paper  the  sur- 
veys made  in  the  field,  and  in  making  both  working  drawings  and  finished  plans 
from  direct  measurements  of  actual  engineering  structures,  a  large  number  of 
which  are  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Institute. 

The  Instruction  in  Mechanical  Engineering  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and 
recitations,  and  by  practice  in  the  drawing  rooms,  and  in  the  Laboratory  of  Steam 
Engineering.    Occasional  excursions  are  made  to  enable  the  students  to  witness 

running  machinery,  and  manufacturing  processes. 

«»♦»»♦» 

The  practice  in  Drawing  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  lectures,  and  text- 
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book  study.  It  comprises  tracing,  copying,  sketching  from  the  structure,  machine 
or  motor,  scale  drawing  from  sketches,  and  the  representation  by  curves  of  the 
results  of  experiments  or  of  mathematical  investigations ;  to  which  is  added  the 
reproduction  of  drawings  by  the  "  Blue  Process.'* 

In  Architecture,  very  complete  instruction  is  given — a  large  collec- 
tion of  architectural  casts,  mostly  deposited  in  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  belongs  to  the  Institute.  A  full  description  of  this 
department  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

"  The  Instruction  in  Architecture, — It  is  the  object  of  this  department  to  give  to 
its  students  the  instruction  and  discipline  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  architects' 
offices.  The  course  is,  however,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  and,  besides  the 
scientific  study  of  construction  and  materials,  it  comprises  the  study  of  building 
processes,  and  of  professional  practice  and  procedure,  as  well  as  that  of  composition 
and  design,  and  of  the  history  of  the  art.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  wants 
not  only  of  young  men  who  propose  to  pursue  a  compresensive  course  of  study  but 
of  those  who  are  looking  only  for  such  an  elementary  training  as  shall  qualify  them 
for  positions  as  draughtsmen. 

The  more  strictly  professional  work  begins  in  the  second  year,  the  first  half  of 
which  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  Five  Orders  and  their  applications  and  to  Greek 
and  Roman  Architectural  history.  At  the  same  time  the  students  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years  attend  a  series  of  lectures  upon  ornament  and  composition,  or  upon 
the  theory  of  architecture.  In  the  same  way  the  study  of  specifications  and  work- 
ing drawings  is  pursue^i  by  the  two  classes  together,  carpentry  and  its  related  sub- 
jects occupying  one  year,  and  masonry  and  stone-work  the  next.  In  the  last  half 
of  the  year  the  historical  studies  are  continued,  the  second  and  third  year  classes 
attending  the  same  exercises.  The  mediasval  period,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  the  modem  period,  including  that  of  the 
Rennaissance,  are  taken  up  in  alternate  years,  so  that  each  class  is  carried  over  the 
whole  ground. 

During  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  students  are  constantly  practiced  in  orig- 
inal design.    Each  set  of  drawings  is  examined  and  criticised  before  both  classes. 

Special  exercises  are  also  had  in  shades,  shadows,  perspective,  and  the  perspective 
of  shadows,  and  in  tracing  and  sketching,  and  drawing  upon  the  blackboard,  and 
in  sketching,  measuring,  and  drawing  out  buildings  already  erected."    »    *    * 

**  The  Architectural  Museum. — Several  thousand  photographs,  prints,  drawings, 
and  casts  have  been  collected  for  this  Department,  by  means  of  a  special  fund  raised 
for  the  purpose. 

To  these  collections  the  following  additions  have  been  made,  mostly  by  gift: — 

A  considerable  collection  of  photographs,  lithographs,  and  drawings,  presented 
to  the  Institute  by  French,  English,  and  American  architects,  taken  from  their  own 
works,  including  sets  of  actual  working  drawings,  with  details  and  specifications." 

In  the  instruction  in  Zoology  and  Palaeontology,  great  use  is  made 
of  drawing: 

The  handling  and  drawing  of  specimens  by  the  students  is  an  essential  feature 
of  the  method  of  instruction.  The  lectures  of  the  instructor  are  devoted  largely  to 
explanatory  demonstrations  of  the  specimens  which  the  students  are  at  the  same 
time  drawing."    »    ♦    * 

The  Instruction  in  Shop  Work. — Shops  or  laboratories  have  been  provided^  and 
furnished  with  the  more  important  hand  and  machine  tools,  so  that  the  student 
may  acquire  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  metals,  and  woods,  and  some 
manual  skill  in  the  use  of  tools. 
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Practical  instruction  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  construction,  and  in  the 
typical  operations  concerned  in  the  arts,  is  considered  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  theoretical  treatment  of  professional  subjects.  Students  in  the  course  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering  are  required  to  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  work 
in  Carpentry,  Wood  Turning,  Pattern  Making,  Moulding  and  Casting,  Forging, 
Chipping  and  Filing,  and  Planing  and  Turning  the  metals,  the  design  being  to 
learn  the  principles,  and  not  to  manufacture  articles  for  sale  or  use. 

Students  in  other  departments  will  be  allowed  to  take  shop  work  when  the  time 
can  be  arranged  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  regular  studies. 

There  is  also  a  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  under  the  care  of  the 
Institute. 

SCHOOL  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

A  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  in  which  special  prominence  is  given  to  manual 
instruction,  has  been  established  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  industrial  pur- 
suits rather  than  to  become  scientific  engineers. 

This  school  is  designed  to  afford  such  students  as  have  completed  the  ordinary 
grammar-school  course  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  elementary  scientific  and 
literary  studies,  together  with  mechanical  drawing,  while  receiving  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  typical  tools  for  working  iron  and  wood. 

The  shop  work  is  conducted  upon  a  plan  designed  at  the  Imperial  Technical 
School  of  Moscow,  Russia,  and  carried  out  there  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Its 
exact  and  systematic  method  affords  the  direct  advantages  of  training  the  hand  and 
eye  for  accurate  and  efficient  service  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time;  and  the 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  materia/ "^  has  also  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  intel- 
lectuil  development. 

The  shop  courses  of  the  schcx)!  are  as  follows: 

First  year. — I,  Carpentry  and  Joinery ;  II,  Wool  Turning ;  III,  Pattern  Making; 
IV,  Foundery  Work. 

Second  year. — I,  Iron  Forging;  11,  Vise  Work;  III,  Machine  Tool  Work. 

Tlie  full  course  includes  two  years  of  theoretical  and  practical  studies  combined, 
and  students  who  successfully  complete  it  will  receive  a  certificate.  Students  will 
be  received  for  shorter  times,  and  for  special  portions  of  the  course.  When  it  is 
desired,  such  provision  will  be  made  for  advanced  and  specific  shop  work  as  is  con- 
sistent with  due  attention  to  the  regular  classes. 

Students  in  this  school  are  recommended  to  attend  the  exercises  in  Military  Drill, 
and  hours  will  b3  so  arranged  as  to  allow  them  to  do  so  without  detriment  to  their 
studies. 

A*>plicants  for  the  regular  course  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  English  Composi- 
tion. 

The  tuition  is  $150  a  year,  with  no  extra  charge  for  the  use  of  tools  or  materials, 
used  in  the  regular  exercises.  Special  students,  taking  the  same  amount  of  shop 
work  only  as  the  regular  class  shop  work,  will  be  charged  less.  The  student  is 
entitled  to  the  products  of  his  work.  Students,  while  on  the  premises  of  the  Insti- 
tute, are  expected  to  remain  in  the  study  room,  except  when  at  recitations  or  in  the 
work  shops.     A  monthly  return  of  absences  is  made  to  the  parent  or  guardian. 

FIRST  YBAR. 

First  Term. — Shop  Work, — Carpentry.  Algebra  commenced.  English  Composi- 
tion.   Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing. 

Second  Term. — Shop  Work, — Wood  Turning,  Pattern  Making,  Foundry  Work. 
Plane  Oeometry.     English  Composition.    Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing. 
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SECOND  TEAR. 

First  Term, — Shop  Work,  Forging.  Algebra  completed.  Elementary  Physics. 
English  Composition.    Mechanical  Drawing. 

Second  Term. — ShopWork, — ViseWork,  Machine  Tool  Work.  (Geometry.  Phys- 
ics.    English  Composition.    Mechanical  Drawing. 

The  beginning  and  ending  of  the  school-year  and  the  days  of  entrance  examina- 
tions are  the  same  as  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Science.    See  Calendar,  page  2. 

The  following  account  of  the  practical  workings  of  this  school  is 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Ruflfner,  of  Virginia, 
made  to  the  authorities  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Mechanical 
College  of  a  visit  made  in  1880,  to  this  class  of  schools  in  the  North. 

I  observed  nothing  peculiar  in  the  course  of  mechanical  engineering;  but  the 
school  of  mechanic  arts  is  full  of  suggestion.  It  is  designed  to  afford  such  students, 
as  have  completed  the  ordinary  primary  school  course,  an  opportunity  to  continue 
elementary,  scientific  and  literary  studies,  together  with  mechanical  drawing,  while 
receiving  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  tools  for  working  iron  and 
wood.    *    ♦    * 

I  witnessed  the  third  lesson  given  to  a  class  of  eight  in  blacksmithing.  The  first 
lesson  was  in  the  management  of  the  fire  and  the  handling  of  the  tools.  The  second 
lesson  was  commenced  by  calling  attention  to  a  drawing  on  the  wall,  showing  first 
a  piece  of  square  iron,  then  a  succession  of  shapes  with  dimensions,  into  which 
that  iron  was  to  be  hammered.  When  I  entered  a  regular  blacksmith  was  ham- 
mering the  piece  of  iron  into  one  of  the  shapes.  His  class  of  eight  boys,  in  check 
shirts  and  leather  aprons,  stood  around  the  anvil  watching  and  listening.  When 
the  example  had  been  shown  and  expounded,  each  student  went  to  his  forge  with 
a  piece  like  the  one  operated  on,  and  they  simultaneously  went  to  work  to  imitate 
what  they  had  just  witnessed,  under  the  supervision  of  the  master  workman. 

The  first  lesson  in  the  carpenter  shop  is  on  the  chalk  line,  second  the  saw,  third 
the  plane,  and  so  in  regular  order,  finishing  the  course  with  framin  ;  a  house  having 
a  winding  staircase,  on  a  small  scale.  There  is  the  same  sort  of  skill  called  for  in 
arranging  shopwork  that  there  is  in  arranging  bookwork,  and  every  lesson  in  the 
shop  is  grade-marked  Uke  any  other  lesson.  Every  student  becomes  the  owner  of 
the  articles  which  he  makes.  Nothing  is  made  for  ssde.  The  boys,  whilst  in  wood, 
work  nine  hours  a  week;  when  in  iron,  six  hours  a  week.  There  is  only  one  master 
workman  in  wood,  and  one  in  iron. 

Prof  Runkle,  who  has  been  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  school,  would  prefer 
a  three  years'  course  of  both  study  and  labor  for  mechanics,  and  three  hours 
labor  every  day.  Practical  education  in  mechanics  is  divided  into  schools  of 
in-struction  and  schools  of  con-struction.  This  school  is  one  of  in-stniction,  where 
students  are  taught  principles,  and  the  use  of  tools  in  the  two  great  branches  of 
mechanical  industry.  The  school  of  construction  is  the  shop  and  the  factory  where 
vrork  is  carried  on  for  its  economical  results.  The  school  of  instruction  finds  its 
profit  exclusively  in  the  education  of  the  boy;  the  school  of  construction  in  the 
products  manufactured.  The  boys  leaving  this  school  enter  the  regular  work-shop 
of  business,  and  there  soon  rise  into  practical  importance. 

The  conductors  of  the  Boston  School  feel  very  confident  that  they  have  struck 
upon  the  true  idea  for  making  educated  and  skilful  mechanics.  They  claim  a 
variety  of  advantages  for  their  system.  Some  of  these  are  social,  in  protecting 
society  against  some  forms  of  dictation.  As  to  the  students,  the  school  first  may 
show  that  a  boy  is  not  fitted  to  be  a  mechanic,  and  this  may  be  worth  much  to  the 
boy  and  his  friends.  But  if  a  boy  is  to  become  a  mechanic  he  gets  an  amount  of 
scholastic  education  and  knowledge  of  drawing,  which  of  itself  would  strengthen 
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luB  ability.  If  he  takes  the  military  he  gets  the  slouch  driven  out  of  him.  But  the 
chief  point  of  importance  is  in  the  formation  of  character  under  circumstances  so 
much  better  than  those  which  usually  surround  an  apprentice  boy.  And  as  here- 
tofore intimated,  he  really  has  peculiar  advantages  in  learning  the  use  of  tools. 
He  has  a  selected  master  workman  for  a  teacher.  He  is  constantly  and  carefully 
instructed,  and  carried  rapidly  forward — ^his  improvement  and  not  the  employer's 
profit  being  the  end  constantly  aimed  at. 

The  variety  of  work  also  has  a  liberalizing  effect  on  the  mind  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  varied  studies.  And  finally  the  habit  is  created  of  considering  principles, 
and  referring  everything  to  its  scientific  basis — which  will  insure  intellectual  and 
mechanical  progress  through  life.  There  were  forty-two  students  in  this  course 
last  year. 

There  are  also  free  evening  classes  established  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute. 

FREE  COUB8ES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute  has  established,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  courses  of  instruction,  generally  given  in  the  evening,  and 
open  to  students  of  either  sex.  free  of  charge. 

These  courses  are  more  or  less  varied  from  year  to  year  by  the  omission  or  inter- 
change of  particular  subjects,  but  include  in  their  entire  scope  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  physics,  drawing,  chemistry,  geology,  natural  history,  biology, 
£higlish,  French,  German,  history,  navigation,  and  nautical  astronomy,  architecture, 
and  engineering. 

The  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles 
Eastner,  is  also  under  the  Institute.  -  This  school  is  described  at 
length  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

The  following  is  the  cost  of  attendance  in  the  regular  course  of  the 
Institute. 

"^ees. — ^The  fee  for  regular  students  is  $300  per  year,  |125  at  the  beg^ning,  and 
$75  at  the  middle  (first  Tuesday  in  February)  of  the  school-year.  For  one-half, 
or  any  less  fraction,  for  the  school-year,  the  fee  is  $125.  Payment  is  also  required 
of  the  cost  of  apparatus  broken,  or  used  up  in  the  laboratories." 

The  catalogue  for  1881-'82,  gives  a  total  of  390  students  in  attend- 
ance in  all  the  Departments  of  the  Institute.  164  of  these,  are  in  the 
regular  classes,  15  are  Graduate  Students.  There  were  also  138 
special  students,  taking  special  or  partial  courses. 

This  Institute,  founded  by  the  late  distinguished  Professor  Wil- 
Ham  B.  Rogers,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  Presidency  by  John  D. 
Runkle,  ll.  d.,  who  has  recently  been  succeeded  by  General  Fran- 
cis A.  Walker,  ll.  d.,  sustains  deservedly  a  high  reputation. 

The  latest  catalogue,*  is  an  admirable  example  of  good  book 
making,  in  type  and  paper,  as  well  as  in  clearness  of  statement  and 
arrangement  of  material.  The  table  of  contents,  running  page  titles, 
schedules  of  *'  Courses,"  and  of  **  Topics,"  showing  the  several  studies, 
and  the  time  given  to  each  ;  List  of  Officers  and  Instructors,  Regis- 


*  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Baston.  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Cata- 
logue of  the  Officers  and  Students,  with  a  statement  of  the  courses  of  instruction 
and  a  Register  of  the  Alumni,  1892-1893.  Boston :  Press  of  H.  G.  Ck)llins,  15  Mil- 
ton Place.     1892.     Pp.  256. 
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ters  of  undergraduates,  and  graduates,  and  alphabetical  index,  bo 
facilitate  reference  to  thQ  contents  of  the  book,  as  to  render  this 
almost  worthy  to  be  taken  as  a  model  for  the  Catalogues  of  Educa- 
tional Institutions. 

In  a  concise  **  historical  sketch,"  it  is  stated  that  "  the  school  was 
opened  in  February,  1865,  with  twenty-seven  pupils."  This  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  present  attendance;  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
"  summary  "  given  later. 

The  following  account  given  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  the 
Institute,  as  contrasted  with  the  single  building  in  which  it  opened, 
furnishes  additional  proof  of  a  remarkable  growth. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  now  occupied  are,  the  Rogers  Building,  on  Boylston  Street,  devoted 
to  instruction  in  mathematics,  literature,  history,  political  Science,  geology,  min- 
eralogy, and  biology;  the  Walker  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Clarendpn 
Streets,  mainly  devoted  to  the  departments  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  electricity, 
and  to  instruction  in  language;  the  Engineering  Building,  on  Trinity  Place,  devoted 
to  the  engineering  laboratories  and  to  instruction  in  mechanics  and  hydraulics,  and 
in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering;  a  series  of  Workshops,  on  Garrison  Street, 
with  a  room  devoted  to  the  Lowell  School  of  Design;  a  Gymnasium  and  Drill-hall, 
on  Exeter  Street.  In  order  to  provide  increased  facilities  for  the  departments  of 
Architecture,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  an  Architectural  Building,  adjoining  the 
Engineering  Building,  has  recently  been  erected,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  first- 
named  department.  The  rooms  thus  released  in  the  Walker  Building  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  several  other  departments." 

In  the  "courses  of  Instruction,"  "Electrical,"  "Chemical,"  and 
"Sanitary,"  Engineering;  have  been  adde<l. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  methods  of  education  adopted. 

Instruction,  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations,  and  by  practical  exercises  in 
the  field,  the  laboratories,  and  [the  drawing-rooms.  Text-books  are  used  in  most, 
but  not  in  all  subjects.  In  many  branches  the  instruction  given  differs  widely  from 
available  text-books ;  and,  in  such  cases,  notes  on  the  lectures  and  laboratory  work 
have  been  printed,  either  privately  or  by  the  Institute,  and  are  furnished  to  the 
student  at  cost.  A  high  value  is  set  upon  the  educational  effect  of  laboratory  prac- 
tice, drawing,  and  field-work.  Besides  oral  examination  in  connection  with  the 
ordinary  exercises,  written  examinations  are  held  from  time  to  time.  Near  the 
close  of  the  months  of  January  and  May  general  examinations  are  held. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  study  of  drawing,  is  shown  as  fol- 
lows : 

DRAWING  AND  DBSCItlPTrVE  OEOMETRT. 

Instruction  is  given  to  all  regular  students  in  the  principles  of  Geometrical,  Me- 
chanical, and  Freehand  Drawing;  and  a  large  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  practice 
in  the  drawing-room,  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  the  skill  necessary  for  his 
future  work.    Drawing  is  also  continued  in  connection  with  the  professional  studies. 

Th :  exercises  in  Descriptive  Geometry  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  lecture-room  the 
instruction  is  given  by  means  of  models  and  diagrams,  and  also  by  the  use  of 
text-i  ^ks.  In  the  drawing-room  the  student  is  drilled  in  the  solution  of  problems 
designe  .  ti)  illustrate  the  work  of  the  class-room,  and  to  make  him  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  subject. 
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The  instruction  in  Freehand  Drawing  includes  an  elementary  course  taken  by  all 
regular  students,  and  more  advanced  work  in  the  departments  of  architecture, 
biology,  and  geology.  For  students  in  architecture,  studies  in  charcoal  are  usually 
required,  and  opportunity  is  afforded  for  those  who  have  made  satisfactory  progress 
to  sketch  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink  and  with  the  brush.  Importance  is  attached  to 
drawing  from  memory  and  to  rapidity  of  execution.  Students  in  biology  and  geol- 
ogy pay  si)ecial  attention  to  specimen  drawing. 

Besides  the  large  and  well-equipped  freehand  drawing  rooms  of  the  Institute,  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  drawing  from  the  cast  and 
regular  exercises  for  advanced  students  are  held  in  its  galleries. 

The  Institution  is  abundantly  supplied  with  fully  equipped  Lab- 
oratories ;  Physical,  Engineering,  Chemical,  Biological  and  Mechan- 
ical. 

The  facilities  for  shop  work,  have  been  already  stated  briefly  in 
the  pages  immediately  proceeding,  and  at  length,  in  the  account  of 
the  **  School  of  Mechanic  Arts",  on  pages  695-710,  of  this  volume. 

Its  facilities  in  the  way  of  Libraries,  are  thus  set  forth: 

LIBRARIES. 

The  library  of  the  Institute  contains  twenty-six  thousand  volumes  and  several 
thousand  pamphlets.  It  is  divided  into  a  general  library,  containing  certain  books 
of  reference,  and  nine  department  libraries,  which  contain  a  careful  selection  of 
text-books,  special  treatise,  monographs,  etc.,  an^  of  periodical  publications  ger- 
mane to  the  work  of  the  respective  departments.  They  are  thus  working  libraries, 
accessible  to  all  students ;  and  valuable  experience  in  the  use  of  them  is  acquired 
before  the  completion  of  the  regular  courses,  either  incidently  to  the  preparation  of 
theses,  or  in  connection  with  lectures  or  recitations.  The  division  of  the  library, 
enables  each  student  to  consult  the  works  needed  by  him  with  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  and  loss  of  time. 

The  students  have  fuU  use  of  the  valuable  library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat- 
ural History,  of  the  extensive  collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  comprising 
more  than  five  hundred  thousand  volumes  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  and  of 
the  library  of  the  American  Statistical  Association. 

Many  libraries  of  scientific  societies,  of  individuals,  and  of  private  corporations, 
rich  in  complete  sets  of  the  scientific  periodicals  of  all  countries,  and  of  the  publi- 
cations of  leading  scientific  societies  throughout  the  world,  are,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  owners,  open  to  advanced  students  of  the  Institute. 

The  number  enrolled,  in  the  Register  of  students  in  attendance,  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  little  body  of  27  students  who  met  in  1885, 
on  the  opening  of  the  school,  as  already  mentioned. 

SUMMARY. 

Graduate  students 48 

Regular  students,  4th  year 138 

Regular  students,  8rd  year 144 

Regular  students,  2nd  year 175 

Regular  students,  1st  year 314 

Special  students ^ 286 

Total 1, 105 

Deduct  names  counted  twice 45 

1.060 
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The  "Officers  of  Instruction"  number  114,  with  an  additional  list 
of  sixteen  Teachers  and  Lecturers,  for  the  current  year.  Francis  A. 
Walker,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.,  is  the  President. 

State  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

This  College,  established  in  1855,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  provision  of  the  State  Constitution  adopted  in  1850, 
was  opened  in  May,  1857,  and  is  claimed  to  have  been  "the  first  of 
the  existing  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  country."  It  is  situated 
three  miles  distant  from  Lansing,  and  possesses  a  farm  of  676  acres. 

The  Legislature  accepted  the  United  States  land  grant  of  1862,  and 
designated  the  Agricultural  College,  as  the  institution  to  receive  it. 

The  course  of  instruction  has,  from  the  first,  been  especially  agri- 
cultural ;  and  manual  labor,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  is  required; 
three  hours  each  day  being  so  occupied. 

Drawing  is  taught  the  last  six  weeks  of  Junior  year.  '^  The  course 
consists  of  the  principles  of  projection  as  used  in  simple  mechanical 
and  architectural  pursuits." 

DRAWING. 

Description  and  uses  of  drafting  instruments ;  mounting  paper ;  lettering  and 
ornamentation.  Projections, — theory  and  problems ;  elementary  intersections  and 
developments ;  constructions  in  wood ;  principles  of  shades  and  shadows,  of  per- 
spective ;  elementary  mechanical  drawing.  Minifie*s  Geometiical  Drawing  is  used 
as  a  text-book,  and  a  set  of  finished  plates  is  required  of  each  student. 

Books  of  reference, — ^Warren's  Perspective  and  Drafting  Instruments ;  Keuffle  & 
Esser's  Book  of  Letters,  The  Draughtman's  Manual,  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of 
Drawing,  Maban's  Industrial  Drawing. 

The  catalogue  of  1879-80,  shows  much  attention  to  practical  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture,  with  the  slightest  possible  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts.     The  total  attendance  of  students  for  1879-80,  is  232. 

The  latest  catalogue*  at  hand,  states  that  *Hhe  appropriations  of 
the  Legislature  of  1887,  have  enabled  the  college  to  materially  en- 
large its  facilities  in  the  direction  of  horticultural  science  and  art, 
and  in  the  mechanic  arts."  "The  department  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics,  was  established  in  1884." 

The  College  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Cedar  River,  about  three  miles 
east  of  the  city  of  Lansing.  The  buildings,  mostly  of  brick*,  stand  upon  a  slight 
eminence  among  the  forest  trees,  which  have  been  purposely  retained.  The 
grounds  about  the  college  buildings  and  residences  have  been  laid  out  with  con- 
siderable regard  for  ornamental  effect.  They  are  under  the  care  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Department. 

There  are  two  courses,  each  of  four  years,  known  as  "  The  Agricul- 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of 
Michigan,  together  with  other  Gteneral  information  concerning  the  College.  Thirty- 
Third  year,  1889^90.  Agricultural  College,  P.  O.  Mich.  (Near  Lansing.)  Pub- 
lished by  the  College.     1890.    Pp.  68. 
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tiiral  course,"  and  "T^ie  Mechanical  course."  In  the  former,  Free- 
hand Drawing  is  required  during  one  term  of  Freshman  year.  In 
the  Mechanical  course,  Drawing  in  some  form,  and  Shop  Work,  are 
required  in  each  term  of  the  first  three  years.  In  Senior  year, "  Shop 
Work"  in  the  first  term,  and  "Machine  Design"  in  the  second.  In 
the  third  term,  "Thesis  work,"  takes  the  place  of  shop  practice. 
The  following  shows  the  instruction  in  drawing : 

DRAWINO — FREE  HAND. 

The  study  consists  of  two  hours  practice  per  day  for  one  term  in  the  Freshman 
year  for  all  students.  It  is  designed  to  train  the  eye  to  see  correctly  and  the  hand 
to  represent  accurately  what  the  eye  sees.  Drawings  are  made  from  plates,  casts, 
or  nature,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  student.  Further  practice  is  given  in 
other  courses,  as  in  botany  and  zoology,  where  drawing  is  required. 

DRAWING — ^MBCHANICAL. 

This,  in  addition  to  the  free-hand  drawing  of  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman  year, 
constitutes  the  drawing  of  the  mechanical  course. 

Mechanical  Drawing  is  taught  in  some  form  one  hour  per  day  for  nearly  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  course. 

The  subjects  for  the  various  terms  are  as  follows: 

VBKSHMAN  TKAR. 

Second  Term. — (Geometrical  and  Pro- 
jection Drawing. 

Tliird  Term, — Elementary  Descriptive 
Greometry. 

80FH0M0BK  TEAR. 

First  Term. — Descriptive  Geometry. 

Second  Term. — Shades,  Shadows  and 
Isometric. 

Tliird  Term. — ^Perspective,  Tracings, 
and  Blue  Prints.  ' 


JUKIOB 

First  Term.— Elements  of  Machines. 

Second  Term. — Working  Drawings — 
Machines. 

Third  Term. — ^Working  Drawings — 
Steam  Engine. 

SBRIOB  TKAB. 

Original  Designs  and  Thesis  Draw- 
ings. 


The  student  in  Mechanical  Drawing  will  need  draughting  board  20  by  25  inches, 
T  square,  one  six  inch  triangle  with  angles  90"*,  45**  and  45'',  one  8  inch  triangle 
with  angles  90^.  60**  and  SO"",  a  few  first-class  Grerman-silver  draughting  instru- 
ments, among  which  should  be  one  drawing  pen,  one  bow  pen  and  pencil,  one  pair 
five-inch  compasses,  with  pen,  pencil  and  needle  points,  one  very  small  irregular 
curve,  and  one  triangular  scale  divided  into  sixteenths,  twelfths,  fiftieths  and  other 
scales. 

The  facilities  of  the  College  for  work  in  the  Mechanical  Labora- 
tory, and  in  the  wood  and  iron  shops,  are  thus  stated: 

MECHANICAL.  LABORATORY  AUD  WORK  SHOPS. 

This  building  furnishes  a  large  lecture  room  for  instruction,  in  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  a  physical  laboratory,  class  room  in  engineering,  a  draughting  room, 
and  a  blue  print  room. 

In  this  building  there  is  a  complete  blacksmith  shop  30  ft.  square,  supplied  with 
benches,  forges,  tools  of  all  kindn,  and  a  Sturtevant  pressure-blower.  There  is  also 
an  iron  working  shop,  50  by  60  feet,  furnished  with  an  engine,  nine  engine  lathes, 
a  planer,  a  shaper,  a  universal  milling  machine,  a  power  drill,  emery  wheels, 
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benches,  vises  and  tools  and  machinery  necessary  to  a  complete  shop.  Of  the  shop 
tools,  four  lathes  besides  a  twenty-five  horse  power  engine  and  a  great  variety  of 
smaller  tools  have  been  made  by  the  students.  The  work  on  these  tools  will  com- 
pare with  that  on  any  in  the  machine  shop.  It  is  the  intention  to  build,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  tools  needed  by  the  shop.  AU  such  tools  as  blacksmith's  tongs,  cold 
chisels,  and  lathe  tools  are  made,  tempered,  and  put  in  order  by  students  in  the 
shop.    A  set  of  surface  plates  12  by  12  has  been  completed. 

There  is  also  a  large  wood  working  shop,  two  stories  50  by  60,  supplied  with  five 
lathes,  a  jig  saw,  benches,  vises  and  forty-two  sets  of  carpenter's  tools." 

The  work  required  in  the  shops,  is  thus  outlined. 

SHOP  PRACTICE. 

The  shop  practice  is  of  the  nature  of  laboratory  work,  and  is  without  pay,  and  is 
chiefly  incidental  to  the  mechanical  course. 

A  series  of  exercises  is  selected  principally  with  reference  to  giving  the  student 
skill.  So  far  as  possible  these  exercises  consist  of  practice  on  articles  intended  for 
use,  and  are  constructed  under  the  immediate  oversight  of  a  skilled  workman.  The 
shops  are  run,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  as  actual  manuf actiuing  institutions. 
The  results  attained  by  trial  of  such  methods  for  sixteen  years  in  similar  institutions 
have  shown  conclusively  that  work  in  connection  with  instruction,  and  paraUel  to 
it,  gives  the  student  more  skill  than  can  ba  obtained  without  such  instruction  in 
twice  the  time  by  shop  work  alone.  Again,  the  shop  work  is  of  value  as  to  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  precepts  taught  in  the  class  room. 

WORK  IN  WOOD  SHOP. 

The  Mechanical  Freshmen  spend  the  year  in  the  wood  shop.  The  Agricultural 
Freshmen  spend  part  or  all  of  one  term  in  the  wood  shop. 

77i€  First  Term. — The  work  done  relates  to  the  primary  operations  of  carpentry, 
such  as  exercises  relating  to  the  use  of  tools,  putting  tools  in  order,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  series  of  exercise  graded  according  to  skill  of  the  student.  The  work  of 
this  term  is  confined  principally  to  carpenter  work  and  joinery.  Practice  is  given 
in  the  construction  of  mortise  and  tenon  and  dovetail  and  other  joints. 

Second  Term. — During  the  second  term  the  work  relates  to  advanced  joinery, 
turning  and  cabinet  making.  Some  practice  will  also  be  given  in  the  use  of 
machine  tools  for  working  wood. 

Third  Term. — During  the  third  term  the  student  learns  the  arts  of  pattern  mak- 
ing and  of  moulding.  The  patterns  are  all  constructed  accurately  from  drawings. 
In  the  foundry  the  student  moulds  his  own  patterns,  and  pours  them  either  with  a 
special  fusible  metal  or  brass. 

So  far  as  is  consistent  with  good  instruction,  the  work  of  the  wood  shop  is  applied 
to  articles  actually  to  be  used.  Out  of  the  regular  practice  hours  students  are 
allowed  the  use  of  their  case  of  tools  for  private  work,  whenever  the  instructor 
can  be  present  and  otherwise  when  possible,  without  detriment  to  the  tools. 
Mechanical  ability  is  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  Each  student  in  the  shop 
(or  each  two  students)  has  assigned  for  use  a  case  of  tools,  consisting  of  a  set  of  four 
planes,  brace  and  set  of  bits,  four  saws,  hammer,  draw  shave,  set  of  chisels,  set  of 
gouges,  try  square,  bevel  square,* marking  gauge,  square,  brad  awl,  oil  stone  and 
oil  can.  No  one  else  is  permitted  to  use  these  tools,  so  that  the  students  to  whom 
they  are  assigned  can  be  held  responsible  for  their  condition.  No  tools  are  per> 
mitted  to  be  taken  from  the  work  room. 

WORK  IN  THE  IRON  SHOP. 

The  work  in  the  iron  shop  extends  through  the  remainder  of  the  course,  and  in- 
cludes the  practical  operationn  of  forging,  vice  work,  finishing,  machine  work  and 
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casting.  This  work  is  ail  applied  toward  the  construction  of  8oiiie  useful  article  or 
machine.  The  students  have  already  built  one  power  fret  saw,  one  fifteen-inch 
turret  lathe,  two  fifteen-inch  engine  lathes,  three  twelve-inch  engine  lathes,  one 
steam  pump,  fine  lathes  for  the  wood  shop,  one  twenty-five  horse  power  engine, 
and  a  fifty-incandescent-light  d3mamo,  besides  various  small  tools.  A  fifteen-inch 
shaper,  a  combination  buzz  saw,  and  several  smaller  articles  are  in  the  works  and 
will  be  finished  during  1890.  In  the  forge  shop  tools  are  made  and  dressed  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  welding  and  forging  done.  The  equipment  consists  of 
forges  for  eleven  fires,  «vith  anvils  and  tools  for  each. 

Accurate  record  is  kept  of  the  progress  of  each  student,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
course,  if  desired,  papers  will  be  furnished  giving  record  of  skill. 

Besides  the  required  work,  which  is  usually  eight  hours  per  week,  students  are 
encouraged  to  attain  additional  skill  by  having  allowed  to  them,  when  circumstances 
will  permitt  the  prrvileges  of  the  shop  for  any  work  which  they  may  undertake  for 
themselves,  on  Saturday  forenoon.  Several  students  have  built  vertical  engines  of 
from  1^  to  6  horse  power. 

The  iron  shop  is  provided  with  a  separate  tool  room,  and  is  conducted  the  same 
as  a  manufacturing  establishment. 

During  the  Autunm  term  the  agricultural  Sophomore  work  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  in  four  sections,  each  section  working  three  weeks,  ten  hours  per  week. 

The  catalogue  for  1889-90,  shows  a  marked  increase  in  attendance 
over  that  of  ten  years  before. 

SUMMABY  OF  STUDENTS. 
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"The  faculty  and  other  officers"  number  26.    Oscar  Clute,  M.  s., 
is  President. 


CoLLEOBS  Op  Agriculture  And  The  Mechanic  Arts,  (Univer- 
sity Of  Minnesota),  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  University,  was  the  result  of  the  United  States  land  grants  of 
1849  and  1851;  giving  in  all  four  townships  of  land  for  its  endow- 
ment. 

The  building  was  begun  in  1857,  but,  the  immediate  financial 
revulsion  followed  by  the  War  of  the  rebellion,  deferred  completion ; 
so  that,  as  is  stated  in  the  Calendar  for  1881-'82,  "The  University 
practically  dates  its  organization  from  the  law  of  the  State  approved 
February  18th,  1868,  entitled  an  Act  to  reorganize  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  to  establish  an  Agricultural  College  therein."  The 
United  States  Land  Grant  of  18<52,  was  given  to  this  college.    A  pre- 
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paratory  department  was  opened  in  October  1867,  and  the  College 
proper,  in  the  autumn  of  1869. 

EQUIPMENT. 
CAMPUS. 

The  Uniyersity  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  on  the  east  bide  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  about  one  mile  below  the  FaUs  of  St.  Anthony,  on  an  elevated 
bluff  in  fuU  view  of  the  same.  The  grounds  are  now  about  forty  acres  in  extent, 
undulating  in  surface  and  well  wooded  with  native  trees.  The  plans  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  grounds,  made  by  Mr.  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  of  Chicago,  will  be 
carried  out  as  fast  as  means  can  be  afforded.  Meantime  such  are  the  natural 
advantages  of  situation  and  contour,  the  grounds  are  very  attractive. 

The  experimental  farm  of  the  Agricultural  College  is  situated  a  shqrt  distance 
below,  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

BUnJDINQS. 

The  general  plan  of  the  buildings  contemplates  a  central  academic  building,  and 
grouped  aroimd  it,  additional  structures  for  the  separate  departments  or  colleges. 

The  Legislature  of  1881  appropriated  the  sum  of  $30,000  a  year  for  six  years  for 
the  erection  and  outfit  of  the  following  additional  buildings:  A  farm-house,  a  build- 
ing for  the  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  a  military  building,  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory, a  museum  and  a  library. 

There  is  a  main  Building  of  3  stories,  180  feet  long  by  90  in  width. 
The  Agricultural  College  building  is  a  spacious  one  of  brick.  The 
provisions  for  teaching  in  Drawing,  and  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  are 
thus  set  forth: 

DRAWING  ROOMS. 

Room  46  in  the  main  building,  47x30  feet,  is  furnished  with  drawing  tables  for 
the  use  of  classes  in  Geometrical  and  Free  Hand  Drawing.  There  are  also  cases  and 
cabinets  for  holding  drawings  and  drawing  boards.  A  considerable  collection  of 
prints,  drawings  and  models  for  lessons  and  illustrations  has  been  made. 

WORK  SHOPS. 

The  Work  Shops  of  the  College  of  Mechanic  Arts  are  temporarily  provided  for 
in  three  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Agricultural  College.  (1)  The  vise  shop,  con- 
taining two  benches  with  double  sets  of  drawers,  so  that  thirty-two  students  can  be 
accommodated  in  two  reliefs.  This  shop  is  now  provided  with  ten  vises  and  the 
necessary  tools  for  giving  thorough  instruction  and  practice  in  filing  and  chipping. 
(2)  The  forge  shop,  which  contains  eight  forges  and  anvils,  and  all  tools  required 
for  the  usual  manipulations  of  the  blacksmith.  This  shop  also  contains  a  six-horse 
power  engine  and  boiler  for  furnishing  power;  a  starter  and  pressure  blower  for 
providing  blast,  and  an  exhaust  fan  for  removing  smoke  and  dust.  (3)  The  wood 
shop,  which  at  present  contains  only  benches  and  vises  sufficient  for  accommodat- 
ing thirty-two  students  in  two  sections.  The  remainder  of  the  equipment  has  been 
authorized,  and  will  be  procured  as  soon  as  needed. 

The  University  is  open,  free  of  tuition  charges,  to  all  persons  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  pass  the  requisite  examinations;  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory 
collegiate  department  who  can  receive  similar  instruction  in  the 
public  schools. 
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The  preparatory  department  offers  three  courses,  "  Classical,  Sci- 
entific, and  Modern." 

The  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts  presents  likewise  three  courses  of 

study: 

1.  A  course  in  Arts ; 

2.  A  course  in  Science; 

3.  A  course  in  Literature. 

These  lead,  re6i)ectivel7,  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science, 

Bachelor  of  Literature. 

««««««« 

The  Ck>llege  of  Mechanic  Arts  offers  three  advanced  or  university  courses,  based 
on  the  Scientific  Ck>ur8e  of  the  CoUegiate  Department,  which  lead  to  appropriate 
baccalaureate  degrees : 

1.  A  Course  in  Civil  Engineering; 

2.  A  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering; 

3.  A  course  in  Architecture. 

The  Degrees  of  CivH  Engineer,  Mechanical  Ekigineer  and  Architect,  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  Bachelors  of  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture, respectively,  of  this,  or  of  any  reputable  college  or  university,  who  shall, 
upon  examination,  to  be  held  not  sooner  than  two  years  after  attaining  a  first  de- 
gree, show  special  proficiency  in  some  branches  of  professional  study,  and  shall 
present  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

There  are  24  separate  Depai-tments  of  Instruction. 

XVin.   INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

•      (Professor  Pike.) 

Dra^ving  and  Descriptive  Geometry  are  required  of  the  Scientific  students  of  the 
Collegiate  Department,  are  optional  with  the  Modem  students  during  the  entire 
course,  and  for  the  classical  students  during  the  first  two  years. 

The  course  is  as  follows  : 

Svh-Freshman  Claas, — During  the  second  term  the  students  learn  the  use  of  the 
instruments  and  draw  a  series  of  plates  of  geometrical  problems  and  elementary 
projections. 

FVesihman  Class, — Projection  Drawing  is  continued  a  part  of  the  first  term.  This 
instruction  is  given  by  means  of  models  and  machines,  each  student  making 
sketches  and  taking  actual  measurements  from  which  the  final  drawings  are  made. 
Tinting  and  shading  are  then  taken  up,  and,  after  a  number  of  practical  plates  are 
made,  are  applied  to  one  or  more  projection  drawings. 

Sophomore  Class, — Descriptive  Geometry  is  taken  up  during  the  second  term, 
especial  attention  being  given  to  perspective  and  isometric  projection.  In  this,  as 
in  projection  drawing,  the  work  is  done  as  far  as  possible  from  sketches  and  meas- 
urements taken  by  the  students  themselves. 

The  College  op  Mechanic  Arts. 

Object, — The  aim  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  college  is  to  lay  a  broad  and 
solid  foundation  in  Mathematics,  Mechanics  and  Drawing,  so  that  with  the  practice 
in  field,  sliop  and  office  work,  given  to  the  students  in  the  respective  oourses,  they 
shall  be  fitted  for  inunediate  usefulness  upon  graduation,  and  after  a  moderate 
amount  of  subsequent  practice  and  experience,  be  capable  of  taking  charge  of  im- 
portant works.     *    *    * 

There  are  fifteen  lectures  or  recitations  per  week,  besides  daily  exercises  in 
drawing,  field  work  or  shop  work,  and  the  rhetorical  and  other  exercises. 
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Besides  regular  two  years  courses  in  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering, in  which  drawing  is  required,  there  are  the  following  addi- 
tional courses. 

III.    ARCHITECTURE. 

This  course  coincides  with  that  in  Civil  Engineering,  except  as  follows : 

1.  The  drawing  throughout  the  course  is  especially  arranged  for  architectural 
work. 

2.  In  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  history  and  orders  of  architecture  are 
substituted  for  courses,  leveling  and  earth  work. 

3.  In  the  second  term  Senior  year,  lectures  on  decoration  and  color  are  substituted 
for  lectures  on  motive  power. 

4.  In  the  third  term  Senior  year,  the  designs  and  specifications  are  those  of  build- 
ings, instead  of  bridges,  etc. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Besides  these  regular  courses,  two  special  courses  have  been  established. 

I. 

A  Course  in  Shop- Work,  Drawing,  etc.  This  college  having  fitted  up  shops  for 
instruction  in  vise- work,  forge- work  and  wood- work  in  connection  with  its  course 
in  Mechanical  Engineering,  is  now  prepared  to  offer  instruction  to  young  men 
wishing  to  become  skilled  mechanics,  as  follows : 

First  Term, — ^Vise-work,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Mathematics. 

Second  Term, — ^Forge-work,  Drawing  and  Mathematics. 

Third  Term, — Wood-work,  Drawing  and  Mathematics. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  thorough  drill  in  the  use  of  tools,  teaching  meth- 
ods and  processes  common  to  different  trades,  and  also  a  practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  drawing,  and  such  branches  of  mathematics  as  may  be  studied.  Shops  for 
instruction  in  the  use  of  machine  tools,  in  foundry  work,  etc.,  will  be  fitted  up  as 
soon  as  the  new  Mechanic  Arts  building  is  completed. 

II. 

An  Evening  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  intended  for  mechanics  and  appren- 
tices who  are  unable  to  take  the  day  course  given  above. 

This  course  consists  of  twenty-five  lessons,  and  for  the  year  1882-'83  will  begin 
Monday,  November  6th,  1882,  at  half  past  seven  P.  M.  Those  who  have  already 
received  instruction  in  drawing  will  be  given  advanced  work,  while  beginners  will 
first  receive  instruction  in  geometrical  and  projection  drawing,  after  which  the 
work  will  be  varied  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  individual  requirements. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  in  the  several  subjects  pertaining  to  civil,  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  architecture,  is  given  by  text-books,  lectures,  reading  in  the  general  library 
and  practical  exercises,  the  theories  taught  in  the  class-room  being  applied  in  the 
solution  of  practical  problems  and  the  construction  of  original  drawings.  The 
students  are  also  required  to  visit  the  various  machine  shops,  bridges  and  important 
structures  in  the  vicinity  and  make  reports  upon  them,  accompanied  by  sketchec 
and  necessary  measurements.  The  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering  receive  a 
thorough  drill  in  the  use  of  tools  in  a  series  of  instruction  shops,  thus  fitting  them 
for  superintending  the  construction  of  the  designs  which  their  training  in  class  and 
drawing-rooms  will  prepare  them  for.  Field  practice  is  a  portion  of  the  regular 
course  in  Civil  Engineering.  The  classes  in  surveying  are  drilled  in  th  ^  measure- 
ment of  land  already  divided  up,  in  the  laying  out  of  fields  of  given  shape  and 
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area,  in  the  subdiviBion  of  land  as  practiced  by  the  Government  surveyors,  and 
in  the  solution  of  various  geometrical  and  trigonometrical  problems  from  data 
taken  by  the  students  themselves.  In  railroad  work  the  students  have  practice  in 
laying  out  curves,  taking  levels,  cross-sectioning,  staking  out — in  fact,  they  do  all 
the  work  of  locating  a  raUroad  line,  from  the  preliminary  survey  up  to  the  point 
of  actual  construction.  In  topography  the  classes  make  a  complete  survey  of  a 
piece  of  land  with  diversified  surface  and  make  a  finished  drawing,  showing  the 
contour  lines  and  all  other  details.  In  the  drawing-room  the  students  in  the  various 
courses  receive  thorough  drill  in  making  both  working  and  finished  drawings  from 
plates,  from  machines  and  structures  already  built  and  from  original  designs  of 
their  own. 

The  Calendar  for  1880-81,  records  a  total  attendance  of  253  students. 

The  latest  catalogue  *  at  hand,  shows  for  the  decade  that  has  passed 
since  the  above  abstract  was  made,  a  most  amazing  growth;  and  is 
evidence  that  the  University  has  kept  step, — pari  passu, — with  the 
marvelous  growth  of  the  State  in  its  increase  in  population  and 
wealth,  as  the  following  extracts  from  the  Historical  statement 
testify: 

The  University  dates  its  actual  organization  from  an  act  of  the  legislature,  dated 
February  18,  1868,  which  was  entitled,  **An  act  to  re-organize  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  to  establish  and  Agricultural  College  therein."  From  that  time 
until  the  present  the  growth  of  the  University  has  been  all  that  its  friends  could 
expect  or  wish. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1888-*89,  two  new  departments,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  purely  theoretical,  were  made  a  reality  by  the  opening  of  fully 
equipped  departments  of  Medicine  and  Law.  These  departments  have  already 
proven  their  right  to  exist  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Regents  in  organizing  them  when 
they  did,  by  the  students  which  they  have  drawn  and  the  character  of  the  work 
done.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  College  of  Medicine  or  Law  has  ever  before 
reached  so  high  a  degree  of  usefulness  and  real  merit  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  de- 
partments of  Law  and  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  year  of  1888  was  also  marked  by  the  organization  of  a  new  department, 
which  was  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  educational  world.  The  School  of 
Agriculture  is  the  department  which  is  referred  to.  It  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  suc- 
cess to  point  to  other  States  which  have  adopted  the  same  plan  as  solving  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  agricultural  education. 

Since  that  small  beginning  of  1868  the  University  has  increased  from  seventy-two 
students,  and  these  mostly  of  the  preparatory  department,  until  now  we  have 
nearly  fourteen  hundred.  From  one  department  we  have  increased  to  ten.  From 
an  institution  struggling  for  bare  existence  we  have  grown  until  we  are  second  to 
none  in  the  facilities  offered  for  the  securing  of  a  thorough  education.  From  a 
part  of  a  building  poorly  equipped,  we  have  increased  until  now  we  have  fifteen 
buildings,  among  them  some  of  the  best  equipped  laboratories  in  the  world. 

The  "College  of  Mechanic  Arts,"  has  been  reorganized  and  en- 
larged, and  is  now  known  as  "  The  College  of  Engineering,"  as  given 
below. 

The  following  are  the  two  large  departments  of  the  University  in 
whose  courses  are  found  the  studies  germane  to  this  Report: 

The  CoUege  of  Elngineering,  Metallurgy  and  Mechanic  Arts  offers  courses  of 

♦The  CTniversity  of  Minnesota.  Catalogue  for  the  year  1891-92,  and  Annoimce- 
ment  for  the  year  1892-'93.    By  the  University,  Minneapolis,  1892.    Pp.  182. 
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study  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Mining  and  Chemical  Engineering,  Archi* 
tecture,  and  Metallurgy,  leading  to  the  following  named  Bachelor's  degrees:  Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering;  and  also  Architecture. 

There  is  a  School  of  Design,  Freehand  Drawing  and  Wood  Carving,  in  connection 
with  this  college. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  a  regular  college  course  in  agriculture  of  four 
years  of  college  work.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  is  granted  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  course. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  a  training  school  for  practical  farm  life,  and  also  for 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  if  the  student  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Engineering  number,  beside  the 
President  of  the  University,  21  Professors,  Associate  Professors,  Lec- 
turers and  Instructors,  and  one  Engineer. 

In  this  College  there  are  seven  regular  courses  of  study,  viz :  Civil  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Mining,  Chemistry 
and  Metallurgy  leading  to  the  corresponding  baccalaureate  degree. 

Special  students  are  admitted  to  pursue,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  one 
or  two  distinct  Unes  of  study  selected  from  some  regular  course.  Such  students 
must  be  persons  of  mature  years.  "All  applicants,  as  conditional  to  their  admis- 
sion as  special  students,  shall  pajss  an  examination  in  so  many  of  the  subjects  known 
as  requisites  for  entrance  to  the  regular  course  of  study,  as  properly  belong  to  or 
are  naturally  introductory  to  the  line  or  lines  of  study  they  have  elected." 

There  are  two  courses  in  practical  mechanics  to  meet  the  wants  of  young  men 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  upward,  who  are  unable  to  take  a  full  course  in  mechan- 
ical engineering.    The  requisites  for  their  admission  are  stated  on  another  page. 

There  i»  also  a  school  of  design,  freehand  drawing  and  wood  carving,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  provide  instruction  to  regiilar  University  students  and  to  others  desiring 
special  instruction  in  ornamental  design,  freehand  drawing  and  wood  carving. 

"The  studies  of  Freshman  year  are  the  same  in  all  the  courses." 
The  courses  in  the  several  departments  of  engineering  correspond 
to  those  in  the  best  scientific  schools  of  the  countiy;  and  the  college 
is  well  equipped  with  Laboratories,  work  shops  and  machinery,  for 
their  demonstration  and  practice.  The  courses  in  "Practical  Me- 
chanics", and  the  "School  of  Design",  more  directly  connect  the 
work  of  this  University  with  that  of  the  schools  and  instrumentali- 
ties recorded  in  the  present  volume  of  this  Report;  and  illustrate,  on 
the  one  hand,  how  the  connection  is  made  between  the  elementary 
work  both  in  Industrial  Art  Drawing,  and  in  Manual  Training, 
as  given  in  the  common  schools,  and  the  higher  training  of  the 
University ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  show  how  the  impulse  for  add- 
ing art  knowledge  to  industrial  production,  has  begun  to  permeate 
the  community;  since  it  has  led  this  State  University  to  provide  a 
special  school  for  such  instruction. 

The  courses  in  M^echanical  Engineering  and  the  equipment  for 
instruction  in  these  courses  are  thus  shown  : 

MECHANICAL  ENQINEERINa. 

The  work  of  this  course  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  lines ;  theoretical 
engineering,  experimental  engineering,  and  manual  training,  or  the  Mechanic 
Arts. 
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In  maniial  training  the  student  receives  practice  in  free-liand  drawing,  shading, 
lettering  and  sketcliing  parts  of  machines ;  also  correct  ideas  of  mechanical  draw- 
ing. 

The  shop  work  in  this  depieirtment  aims  to  make  the  student  well  acquainted  with 
the  methods  of  modem  manufacturing  establishment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
acquire  skill  in  the  processes. 

The  Wood-working  and  Pattern-making  course  is  intended  to  embody  a  certain 
application  of  certain  tools  and  methods  to  the  work,  continued  by  the  construction 
of  patterns  for  parts  of  machines.  This  is  supplemented  by  instruction  in  the 
moulding  and  founding  of  these  parts  in  brass  and  iron. 

In  the  forge  shop  the  student  is  instructed  in  welding,  forming  various  shapes  in 
iron,  and  in  the  making  and  tempering  of  hand  and  machine  tools.  The  instruc- 
tion in  the  machine  shop  will  give  the  student  familiarity  with  the  tools  and 
operations  of  the  modem  manufacturing  machine  shop,  by  the  construction  of 
parts  or  the  whole  of  a  machine  and  the  making  of  machine  tools. 

The  Shops. — ^The  basement  of  the  Mechanics  building  is  occupied  by  the  mechan- 
ical laboratory,  machine  and  vice  shop,  and  wood  working  shop ;  the  wing  by  the 
engine  and  boiler  room,  forge  shop  and  foundry. 

These  shops  are  equipped  with  tools  which  represent  the  best  American  practice. 
Each  shop  will  accommodate  from  ten  to  twenty  students  at  a  time. 

The  instruction  given  is  based  on  the  *^  Russian  System,"  in  which  the  leading 
idea  is  to  teach  principles  rather  than  to  produce  objects  of  commercial  value.  It 
is  believed  that  the  greatest  progress  can  be  made  in  a  given  time  by  this  method,  as 
the  student  proceeds,  by  a  carefully  planned  series  of  exercises,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  difficult  operations,  learning  the  process  but  avoiding  the  repetition  of 
the  ordinary  shop.  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  this  system  the  work  is  adapted  to 
parts  of  some  machine  or  structure  in  common  use,  and  after  finishing  the  exer- 
cises referred  to  above,  the  class  vnll  build  some  complete  machine  or  structure,  as 
a  review  and  application  of  the  preceding  work. 

Shop  work  is  required  of  students  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  in 
division  A  and  B  of  the  special  courses  in  Practical  Mechanics,  and  carpentry  is  re- 
quired of  students  in  architecture  and  civil  engineering. 

The  engine  and  boiler  room  is  provided  with  an  automatic  cut-off  engine  of 
modem  type,  cajiable  of  developing  thirty-five  horse  power.  A  steel  boiler  of 
ample  size,  furnished  with  a  feed  pump  and  heater,  supplies  a  steam. 

The  machine  and  vice  shop  contains  a  speed  lathe,  ten  engine  lathes  of  various 
sizes,  a  planer,  shaper,  universal  milling  machine,  vertical  drill  press,  emery  tool 
grinder,  a  Brown  &  Sharp  cutter  and  reamer,  grinder,  grinding  attachment  to 
lathe,  benches  with  ten  vice,  surface  plates,  a  set  of  Belt's  standard  gauges,  taps, 
dies,  reamers,  drills,  chucks,  and  other  hand  tools  and  accessories  for  practice  in 
machine,  tool  and  vice  work.    It  contains  the  milling  machine  and  a  tool  lathe. 

The  shop  for  pattern  making  and  general  woodwork  contains  benches  with  vices 
and  tools,  lathes  and  lathe  tools,  an  improved  universal  sawing  machine  for  pattern 
making,  etc.,  a  jig  saw,  planer,  boring  machine,  grind-stone,  and  other  tools  for 
use  in  the  coturses  in  carpentry  and  pattern  making. 

The  forge  shop  is  provided  with  a  portable  hand-forge,  stationery  forges  with 
anvils  and  sets  of  tools,  a  blower,  exhaust  fans,  hand  drill  press,  drills,  taps,  dies, 
sledges,  swages,  a  grind-stone  and  other  tools  generally  in  blacksmithing. 

The  foundry  contains  an  eighteen-inch  cupola  brass  furnace,  core  oven,  mould- 
ing tools,  benches,  ladles,  crucibles  and  all  of  the  tools  and  material  ordinarily 
needed  in  moulding  and  casting  iron,  brass  or  white  metal. 

Regular  students  pay  a  fee  of  three  dollars  for  each  term  of  shop  work. 

Drawing  Rooms. — The  general  drawing  room  is  furnished  with  drawing  tables 
for  the  use  of  classes  in  geometrical  drawing.     A  coniUderable  collection  of  prints, 
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drawings  and  models,  including  a  full  set  of  Schroeder's  models  for  deecriptiTe 
geometry  has  been  made.  Two  engineering  drawing  rooms  ox)ntain  tables,  cases, 
etc.,  for  students  in  advanced  work  in  all  the  courses  of  study  comprised  in  this 
college. 

Adjoining  the  drawing  rooms  are  **  blue  print"  and  dark  rooms  fitted  with  com- 
plete apparatus  for  duplicating  drawings  by  the  **  blue  print"  process  and  for  pho- 
tography. 

Another  dark  room  exclusively  for  photographic  work  has  been  fitted  up  on  the 
first  floor. 

Rooms  in  Pillsbury  Hall  are  equipped  with  a  constantly  increasing  collection  of 
papier  mache  models,  drawings  and  charts  for  use  in  the  instruction  in  freehand 
drawing. 

The  following  statement  of  the  course  in  practical  mechanics  shows 

how  in  this  State  University,  just  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Spring 

Garden  Institute  Schools,  in  Philadelphia,  the  practical  training  of 

industrial  workers  is  undertaken. 

Practical  Mechanics. — Two  courses  in  Practical  Mechanics  have  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Enguieering,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  mechanics.     They  are: 

A.  A  two  years'  course  in  shop  work,  drawing,  mathematics  and  applied  me- 
chanics for  young  men  unable  to  take  the  full  course  in  mechanical  engineering 
and  for  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  of  trust  in  shops  and 
factories. 

B.  A  one  year's  course  in  the  care  and  management  of  engines  and  boilers,  in- 
tentled  as  a  preparation  for  the  examinations  of  the  State  Boiler  Inspectors  and  to 
fit  students  for  the  care  of  steam  plants. 

Admission, — Applicants  for  admission  to  either  course  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
yeai*s  of  age,  and  must  pass  examination  as  follows: 

A  course:  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  as  for  the  regular  Freshman  class. 
English  Grammar  and  Composition — a  practical  examination  in  the  use  of  EngUsh. 

B  course:  Arithmetic,  including  square  root  and  compound  numbers,  English 
Grammar  and  Composition,  as  for  A  Course. 

A  course, 
FmsT  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

CaiTX^ntry  {7]. 
Drawing  T5j. 
Higher  Algebra  [5]. 

Pattern  Blaking  L7J. 
Drawing  [51. 
Trigonometiy  [5]. 

Foundry  Work  [7]. 
Drawing  Machine  Details  [6]. 
Mechanc8[6]. 

SECOND  YEAR.. 


Vice  and  Machine  Work  [7]. 
Mechanism  [51. 
Engines  and  Boilers  [5]. 


Foree  Work  [7]. 
Mecn.  Laboratory  [5]. 
Drawing  Machine  Details  [5]. 


Machine  Work  \T\. 

Indicators  and  Engine  Tests  [5] , 

Drawing  (Designing)  [5]. 


B  course. 


First  Term. 


Recitations  and  lectures  on  the  principles  and 

care  of  engines  and  lK>{lers  [5]. 
Drawing  [8]. 
Engine  nmning  [5]. 
Forge,  Vice  ana  Machine  work  [5J. 


Second  Term. 


Indicators  and  engine  tests  [6]. 
Drawing  (endues  and  boilers)  [6]. 
Engine  nmnmg  [3]. 
Machine  work  [5J. 
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The  instruction  in  shop  work  is  given  by  means  of  carefully  prepared  exercises. 
These  exercises  are  planned  wholly  with  the  object  of  instructing  the  students  in 
the  use  of  tools,  leaving  out  the  idea  of  construction,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  not 
interfere  with  instruction. 

The  drawing  is  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  engineering  course,  the 
students  first  using  the  text  book  and  afterwards  varying  their  work  to  meet  their 
individual  requirements.  Thorough  drill  is  given  in  applied  mechanics,  mechanism, 
and  simple  machine  designing,  thus  giving  a  two  years'  course  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering, avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of  the  higher  mathematics. 

The  instruction  in  the  B  Course  in  the  care  and  management  of  engines  and 
boilers  is  given  by  the  means  of  practice  in  the  engine  room,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  engineer.  Students  in  this  course  are  required  to  kee'  record  on 
suitable  blanks  of  the  work  done  by  the  engine,  and  of  the  fuel,  water  and  oil  con- 
sumed, and  to  figure  on  the  cost  and  relative  economy  of  various  fuels  and  methods 
of  running.'  The  reasons  for  the  regulations,  as  laid  down  for  running,  are  explained, 
and  the  principles  of  the  steam  engine  and  of  the  construction  of  boilers  are  given 
in  a  manner  not  difficult  for  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  understand;  and  finally, 
tests  of  engines  and  boilers  are  given. 

While  the  direct  interests  of  industrial  workers  are  cared  for  in 
the  course  just  described,  the  artistic  interests  of  the  University 
students  in  general,  as  well  of  those  who  may  wish  to  become  work- 
ers in  the  art  industries,  are  cared  for  in  the  following  department : 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  FREEHAND  DRAWINO  AND  WOOD  CARVINa. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  provide  instruction  to  regular  University  students, 
and  to  foster  and  encoiurage  a  taste  for  and  knowledge  of  industrial  art  among  others 
desiring  special  instruction  in  ornamental  design,  freehand  drawing  or  wood  carv- 
ing. 

A  two  years'  course  in  W*x)d  Carving  and  Design,  a  two  years'  course  in  Free- 
hand Drawing,  and  a  two  years'  course  in  Ornamental  Design  are  here  outlined. 

Wood  Carving  and  Design, 

FmST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Drawing  simple  conyentlonal 

forms. 
Carving  these  forms  in  low  relief. 
Care  of  carving  tools. 

Drawing  from  cast. 
Etementary  study  of  historic  or- 
nament. 

Wood  finishing. 

Surface  Carving. 
Study  of  natural  plant  forms. 
Elementary  conventional  design. 
Carving  from  original  designs. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  design. 
Elementcuy  original  composition. 
Charring  in  intaglio. 


Advanced  design. 
Stud^  of  light  &  shade  in  crayon. 
Carving  in  high  relief. 
Modeling  in  cJuay. 


Studv  of  historic  ornament. 
Original  composition. 
Advanced  carving  in  high  relief. 


Freehand  Drauring, 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Outline  drawing  from  geometric 
solids  and  other  simple  forms. 


Second  Term. 


Cast  drawing  in  outline.     Ele- 
mentary freehand  perspective. 


Third  Term. 


Elementary  study  of  light  and 
shade,  from  the  cast  in  pencil 
and  crayon. 
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Freehand  Drawing — Continued. 


SEOOND  YEAR. 


FiistTerm. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Drawing  from  casts  of  historic 
ornament  and  architectural  de- 
tAils. 

Out  of  door  sketching. 

Elementary  study  of  the  antique 
in  outline,  and  light  and  shade 
in  charcoal  and  crayon. 

Study  of  the  full  length  flgure, 
an(  animal  forms  from  nature 
and   the  ca^t,  in    black  and 
white  and  sepia. 

Ornamental  Design. 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Term. 


The  anatomy  of  pattern. 
The  planning  of  ornament. 
Analysis  of  plant  forms. 


Second  Term. 


Original  designs  in  outline  from 
given  motives,  in  flat,  ''all 
over,^^  conventional  treat- 
ment. 


Third  Term, 


Elementary  study  of  historic  or- 
nament. 

Flat  treatment  of  foliage  from 
nature,  in  colors. 


SECOND  YEAR 


Original  colored  designs  for  waUs 

and  ceilings. 
Sepia  and  water  color  work  from 

nature. 


Designing  for  prints,  book  cov- 
ers, relief  work»  etc. 

Original  designs  in  historic 
styles. 


Designs  for  stained  glass  and 

woven  fabrics. 
Studies  from  nature  in  color. 


The  courses  are  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  as  possible  within  the  limit  of 
the  time  specified,  and  are  carefully  outlined  with  a  view  to  the  harmonious  cul- 
tivation and  luiform  training  of  the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  mind  to  work  together 
for  the  best  results.  Instruction  in  landscape  drawing  will  be  given  to  advanced 
students. 

Applicants  for  instruction  in  Ornamental  Design  are  required  first  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  equivalent  to  one  year's  work  in  the  drawing  course  outlined 
above;  which  can  be  taken  here  (if  not  previously  acquired)  before  commencing 
work  in  the  course  in,De8ign. 

In  the  course  in  Ornamental  Design,  instruction  is  first  given  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  original  composition,  in  tlieir  relation  to  natural  growth,  as  applied  U 
decorative  art,  with  the  intention  of  fostering  originality  of  thought  and  individual- 
ity of  expression.  Students  learn  from  the  beginning  to  produce  their  own  designs 
in  both  natural  and  conventional  form,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  principle  of  natural  growth,  and  when  simple  forms  can  be  rendered  with 
grace  and  feeling,  the  study  of  historic  ornament  in  relation  to  different  art  peri- 
ods will  be  introduced,  embracing  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic, 
Renaissance,  etc. ,  with  their  practical  application  to  the  construction  of  original 
ornament. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  and  application  of  color  to  printed  and  woven 
fabrics  and,  when  al)le  to  do  advanced  work,  students  are  placed  in  direct  com- 
munication with  manufacturers  with  whom  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  good 
original  work  and  for  which  remunerative  prices  are  paid. 

In  the  foregoing  sj^ecial  studies  each  student  will  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  his  or 
her  individual  talent  and  perseverance  will  permit. 

Illustrated  lectures  are  given  on  the  principle  of  Delineation,  Original  Ornamental 
Design,  Wood  Carving,  etc. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  either  course  in  thi^  school  must  be  at  least  fifteen 
years  of  age. 
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There  is,  also,  in  this  College,  a  School  of  Architecture ;  an  account 
of  which  will  be  given  in  connection  with  those  of  the  other  schools 
of  architecture,  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

In  the  programme  of  courses  and  studies  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Drawing  does  not  appear  by  name;  though  in  The  School  of 
Agriculture,  Manual  Training  is  one  of  the  required  subjects 
through  Freshman  year,  in  which  course,  from  the  following  state- 
ment, it  appears  that  drawing  enters  to  some  limited  extent. 

SHOP  WOBK  AND  DBAWINO. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  text-books,  lectures,  and  work  in  the  shop  and 
drawing  room  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  including  setting  and  filing  saws,  filing 
bits,  grinding  plane-irons,  chisels,  and  other  tools ;  aJsoin  laying  out  work,  framing 
rafters,  braces,  stairs,  etc.  - 

Methods  of  construction  are  illustrated  with  models  and  drawings. 

Varioiis  articles  for  use  about  the  farm  are  manufactured  by  the  students. 

Designs  are  made  for  dwellings,  bams,  out-buildings  and  machinery. 

Estimates  are  made  of  the  amounts  of  material  and  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  summary  of  students  shows  a  total  attendance  during  the 
year  1891-'92,  of  1,374 ;  of  whom  291,  were  women. 

The  "College  of  Engineering,  etc.,"  has  197 students;  44  of  these 
are  in  the  School  of  Design,  and  35  of  them,  are  women.  The  "  School 
of  Practical  Design,"  has  45  students,  all  men.  The  **  College  of 
Agriculture,"  has  a  total  of  132  students,  all  men.  "The  Faculty 
and  Instructors"  of  the  University  number  121.  There  are  6  other 
oflBcers.     Cyrus  Northrop,  ll.  d.,  is  the  President. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

THE  MECHANIC  ^i2!rS— Ck)ntinued. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHAPTER. 

Paga 
MlSSIBSIFFlt:  AGRICULTUBAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEOB,  NEAR  StABKTILLB.  .       875 

Sncceesor  to  the  **College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts/* 
formerly  a  department  of  the  State  University,  at  Oxford—This  de- 
partment, organized  in  1872,  to  receive  two-fifths  of  the  annual  income 
arising  from  the  Land  Grants  of  1862 — Three-fifths  of  this  income  being 
given  to  Alcorn  University,  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
colored  youth — The  act  of  1875,  divides  this  income  equally  between 
the  two  imiversities — In  1878-^79,  the  Legislature  chartered  this  Col- 
lege, transf ering  to  it  the  Land  Grant  fund  before  given  to  the  State 
University— Objects  of  this  CoUege  defined  in  the  law — Farm  of  840 
acres— 'Drawing  taught  in  the  last  term  of  both  Freshman  and  Soph- 
omore years — Catalogue  of  1880-'81,  gives  a  total  attendance  of  640 
studentB-267  in  the  Preparatory  class,  73  Freshmen  and  14  Sophomores 
— Catalogue  of  1891-92,  announces  opening  of  the  new  *' Department 
of  Mechanic  Arts" — Regular  College  course  is  four  years — Tuition  and 
Room  rent  free  to  Mississippi  youth — Tuition  for  others  fixed  by  the 
Trustees — College  under  military  discipline  and  all  students  must 
wear  the  uniform — Brief  history  of  the  College— Objects  defined — 
Distinctions  drawn  between  modem  Industrial  Training  and  the 
Manual  Labor  Schools  of  the  past — Mechanical  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training  required  studies  in  the  Preparatory  Department — Drawing 
a  required  study  for  one  term  each,  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years— Details  of  equipment  of  the  new  *  *  Mechanic  Arts  Depculauent'' 
and  of  the  Drawing  required — Ample  accommodation  for  the  train- 
ing in  wood  and  iron  work — Drawing  a  required  study  through  the 
entire  course  of  four  years  in  this  Department — ^Total  attendance  of 
pupils  for  the  year  1891-'92, 310 ;  125  of  these  in  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment— ^Faculty  comprises  18  Prof esors  and  Assistant  Professors — 
General  S.  D.  Lee,  President. 

Mississippi:    Alcorn    Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,   for- 
merly KNOWN  AS  Alcorn  University,  Claiborne  County 379 

Established  in  1871 ,  as  a  State,  and  United  States,  Land  Grant  Institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  colored  youth— Three-fifths  of  annual 
income  of  Land-Grant  fund  given 'to  this  University,  till  1878 ;  when 
the  Legislature  changed  the  ratio  to  one-half — A  farm  of  295  acres — 
Catalogue  of  College  for  1880-'81 ,  gives  three  courses  of  study,  "  Agri- 
cultural,'* "Literary,"  and  "  Preparatory  "—Free-hand  Drawing  re- 
quired in  first  term  of  Freshman  year  in  the  first  two  of  these  courses 
only — No  other  training  in  Drawing  recorded — Formerly  in  the 
'' Special  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering"  of  the  '*  Univei-sity," 
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Drawing  was  an  important  study  during  all  the  four  years— A  total 
of  148  students  is  given  for  year  1880-'81— Catalogue  of  1801-'92, 
greatly  improved  in  its  classification  of  students  in  classes  and  depart- 
ments— Besides  the  four  College  classes  there  are  three '  *  Preparatory  " 
classes,  with  a  three  years'  '*  Academic"  course  and  a  two  years* 
** Scientific"  course— Concise  historical  statement — Copy  of  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  list  of  *'  books  for  general  reading"  as  given  in 
catalogue— Total  attendance  of  students,  276—47  only  of  these  in  Col- 
lege Department — Ten  Professors  and  Aasiatant  Professors  com- 
prise the  Faculty — John  H.  Burrus,  M.  A.,  President. 

Missouri  :  Statb  UNivBR8rr7--CQiiUEOB  of  AobicuIiTcbb  and  the  Mechanic 

Arts,  Columbia.— School  op  Mines  and  Metallubgt,  Rolla 383 

Income  of  the  United  States  Land  Grant  divided  between  tiiese  two 
D^)artments  of  the  University  of  the  State— University  has  nine  *'Pro- 
fessional  Schools  "—Course  in  Agriculture,  two  years ;  Mechanical 
Drawing  taught  in  first  half  of  the  last  year — ^31  students  in  1881-*8S — 
School  of  Engineering  includes  fom:  courses ;  Drawing  an  important 
study  in  each— 42  students  in  this  school  in  1881-82 — School  of  Art 
and  Drawing,  has  a  three  years*  course — 140  students  of  the  University 
in  this  school  in  1881-'82 ;  82  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Rolla— Total 
University  Students  in  1881-*82, 591— Catalogue  of  1801-'92,  gives  view 
of  ruins  of  main  building,  destroyed  by  fire  January  9th,  1892 — ^Ex- 
tracts from  Report  by  the  Curators  to  Qovemor  Francis — Professor 
Richard  H.  Jesse,  of  Tulane  University,  Louisiana,  accepts  the  Pres- 
idency—Historical statement  of  the  founding  and  development  of  the 
University — Opening  of  the  new  school  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  1891 — 
Increased  facilities  offered  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  owing  to  the 
increased  United  States  Land  Grant  by  the  law  of  1890 — Influence  of 
this  new  School  of  Manual  Training — Equipment  of  the  school — Un- 
usual facilities  offered  to  students,  all  material  free«-78  students  in 
attendance — Importance  and  success  of  the  '*  Agricultural  College  '* — 
Liberal  appropriations  by  the  Legislature,  to  replace  buildings  and 
equipment  destroyed  by  the  fire— Oirls  admitted  to  the  Academic 
Department  of  the  University— Twenty  years  of  this  co-education — 
Extracts  from  the  catalogue  giving  some  particulars  as  to  dress  reg- 
ulations— A  report  to  the  Legislature  by  the  State  Curatons  of  tlie 
University,  dated  January  1st,  1898 — The  economical  relations  of  a 
University  to  the  State,  set  forth— The  Universities  the  friends  of  the 
Public  Schools — ^The  admirable  Public  School  system  of  Missouri — ^The 
Manchester  Quardian,  (England),  on  the  direct  value  of  University 
training  to  our  modem  civilization — Plea  for  the  new  buildings — 
Plan  of  proposed  buildings — Legislature  authorized  the  rebuilding  of 
the  University  buildings  in  Columbia— Needs  for  Xiibrary ,  and  for  Sci- 
entific Equipment,  set  forth  by  the  President — Catalogue  of  1891'*92, 
gives  the  number  of  * 'Academic  Departments"  of  the  University,  as 
14 ;  7  under  the  head  of  **  Language,"  7  under  that  of  **  Science" — 
There  are  also  eight  "Professional  Departments  "—The  College  of 
"Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts"  is  No.  1  of  the  Professional  De- 
partments— Origin,  Endowment,  Ek][uipment,  and  Courses  of  Study 
of  this  College— Students  in  1891-'92,  205 -Faculty  comprises  18  Pro- 
fessors and  Instructors — Edward  D.  Porter,  A.M., PH.D.,  Dean — "De- 
partment of  Engineering  "  at  Columbia — Ceneral  statement  of — ^Three 
Courses  offered — Students,  52 — Faculty  numbers  12  Professors  and 
Assistants — Thomas  Jefferson  Lowry,  s.M.,  c.  E.,  Dean. 
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Missouri  :  State  UNivEBsmr— School  op  Mdibb  asv  Mbtallvrgfy,  Rolla  396 
Opened  in  1871 ;  graduated  its  Sxst  class  in  1874 — ^Designed  to  carry  out 
the  ezpresBed  will  of  Congress  in  the  act  of  1862 — Statement  of  its 
equipment— Oonrse  of  tiuee  years — Preparatory  Deparment  course  of 
one  year — ^A  *'  Qirls  Course  in  Art ''  of  four  years ;  Drawing  a  required 
study  throughout  this  course — Course  in  ** Graphics"  detailed — The 
School  of  Mines,  a  high  class  Institute  of  Technology ;  with  five  regu- 
lar courses  and  three  '* special"  courses — Details  of  instruction  in 
Drawing— Total  number  of  students  in  School  of  Mines,  88 — ^Faculty 
numbers  nine  Professors  and  Instructors — ElmoG.  Harris,  O.E.,  Di- 
rector of  School  and  Professor  of  Engineering — Summary  of  Statis- 
ticaof  entire  attendance  of  Students  in  all  Departments  of  the  Unl- 
Tersily — ^Total  number,  714 — ^Total  number  of  Professors  and  Assis- 
tants, 66— Richard  H.  Jesse,  ll.d.,  President  of  the  UniTersity. 

Nebraska:  The  UNrnEBsnr,  LmooLN 400 

The  University,  chartered  in  1869 ;  organized  in  1871— The  United  States 
Land  Grant  of  1864,  for  a  University ;  and  the  Land  Grant  of  1862, 
formed  the  endowme^pt  of  this  Institution,  which  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  Board  of  Regents  to  establish— The  University  planned 
to  comprise  Five  Colleges.  Only  the  two  first, ' '  The  CoU^e  of  Litera- 
ture, e^.,"  and  '*  The  Industrial  College,"  had  been  opened  m  1880-'81, 
when  the  tenth  annual  catalogue  was  issued — ^The  Industrial  Col- 
lege includes  courses  in  Agriculture,  Practical  Sdenoe,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, and  the  Mechanic  Arts — Catalogue  of  1880-'81,  shows  small 
development  of  this  college  with  a  total  attendance  of  26  students, 
of  whom  14  are  in  the  "Preparatory  course" — Only  6,  in  all,  take 
"  Engineering" — ^Tuition  is  free— There  are  no  limitations  as  to  sex, 
or  race,  or  residence— A  preparatory  course  of  two  years  fits  for 
each  department — ^Drawing  appears  as  a  study  in  the  third  terms 
of  Freshmen  and  Senior  years  of  the  EIngineering  course — ^A  farm  of 
320  acres— A  total  of  284  students  in  attendance  inl88(>-'81;  258  of 
these  are  in  the  Literary  College — ^The  faculty  number  19  Professors — 
Catalogue  for  181K^'91,  shows  no  addition  to  the  colleges— There  is 
a  "  School  of  Fine  Arts "  with  two  divisions ;  one  of  **  Music  *'  and  one 
of  *'  Drawing,  etc." — An  ''Elementary  Agricultural  Course"  of  two 
yeaxB— In  the  Industrial  College  are  courses  in  ''  CSiemistry,"  "  Biol- 
ogy," and  "Applied  Electricity"— Total  attendance  of  students,  670— 
Faculty  of  Industrial  College  numbers  28  Professors  and  Instructors — 
J.  Sterling  Kingsley,  D.  sc.,  Dean.— Faculty  of  University  numbers 
88.    Charles  E.  Beesey,  ph.  d..  Acting  CSianoellor. 

Nevada  :  College  of  Aqbicultube,  University  of  Nevada,  Elcho 402 

Univeraily  chartered  in  1862,  opened  in  1874— In  1882  had  only  a  pre- 
paratory school  with  an  attendance  of  27  students — ^No  Drawing  or 
Mechanic  Arts— Register  of  1891-'92,  shows  a  Normal  School,  and 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  ;  School  of  Mines  ;  School  of  Agriculture — 
Drawing  is  taught  in  each  of  these  schools— No  distinctions  of 
sex,  race,  or  color — ^Total  attendance  of  students  for  the  year,  168 — 
Faculty  numbers  14  Professors  and  Instructors— Three  ladies  are  in 
the  Faculty— Stephen  A.  Jones,  M.  a,,  ph.d.,  President. 

New  Hampshire  :  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Ditr- 

HAK  (formerly  connected  with  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover) 402 

College  organized  in  1886,  and  placed  in  connection  with  Dartmouth 
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Ck)llege — A  f ami  of  360  acres,  the  gift  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Conant — 
Cou»e  of  three  years — ^Drawing  a  required  study  first  term  of  first 
year  only — Catalo^cue  of  18dl-'82,  g^ves  a  total  of  41  students— Ex- 
tracts  from  circular  of  1890,  showing  development  of  College— Dart- 
mouth catalogue  of  1890-'91,  gives  four  special  courses  in  the  Agricul- 
tural College — Drawing  is  given  great  importance  in  these  courses — 
A  building  for  Mechanical  Training — Total  number  of  students  in  all 
departments  of  Dartmouth  College,  462 ;  86  of  these  are  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture — Faculty  of  Dartmouth  numbers  50  Professors 
and  Instructors — Faculty  of  this  College  numbers  12,  including  Pres- 
ident of  Dartmouth — Charles  H.  Pettee,  A.  M.,  c.  E.,  Dean  of  this 
College — Connection  of  this  State  College  with  Dartmouth,  ended 
with  the  close  of  the  Academic  year  1890-'91 — The  late  Benjamin 
Thompson,  a  resident  of  Durham,  bequeathed  a  large  farm  and  a 
large  money  endowment  to  this  college,  provided  its  connection  with 
Dartmouth  was  severed,  and  it  was  removed  to  the  farm  in  Durham ; 
these  conditions  were  accepted — The  twentieth  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Truiitees  to  the  Legislature,  January,  1898 — Interesting  historical 
statements  showing  evolution  of  the  college  into  a  high  class  techni- 
cal school — How  Qc^emment  aid  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Cornell, 
has  stimulated  private  benefactions — In  1889,  course  lengthened  to 
one  of  four  years — In  1892,  requirements  for  admission  increased — 
Brief  biographical  notices  of  the  men  who  have  sustained  and  devel- 
oped the  college — ^Influence  of  Congressional  appropriations  shown — 
United  States  Experiment  Station  to  be  opened  in  1893 — New  work 
of  college  proposed  when  established  in  its  new  home — Increase 
of  Faculty  already  made— Reports  of  examining  committee  and 
suggestions  relating  to  Drawing  and  Manual  Training — Details  of 
courses  of  study  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training — Total  attendance 
of  students  in  1890-*91,  61 — Faculty  numbers  16  Professors  and  In- 
structors— Charles  H.  Pettee,  a.  m.,  c.  e..  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

New  Jersey  :  Rutgebs  Scientific  School,  the  State  College  of  Aori- 
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A  department  of  Rutgers  College  organized  in  1864,^  and  designated  by 
the  Legislature  as  the  State  College  to  receive  the  income  of  the  United 
States  Land  Grant  of  1862 — Two  regular  courses  of  five  years — Ex- 
tracts from  seventeenth  Annual  Report — Importance  of  the  study  of 
Drawing — ^Relation  of  training  in  Drawing  in  the  public  schools,  to 
higher  scientific  training — Industrial  Drawing  defined — Educational 
value  of  Drawing — Money  value  of  Drawing  to  the  industries  and 
commonwealth  of  New  Jersey — An  attendance  of  46  students  for 
the  year  1881,  recorded — The  twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  for  1891, 
states  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  free  scholarships  for  each  assembly 
district — Six  courses  of  study — Drawing  required  in  all  courses  for 
first  two  years — Methods  of  instruction  in  Drawing— Total  number 
of  students  in  attendance  for  the  year  1891,  184 — ^The  Faculty  num- 
bers 86  Professors  and  Instructors — Austin  Scott,  fh.  d.,  ll.  d.,  Pres- 
ident and  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 
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AORICULTUBAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEQB  OF  MiSSISSIPPL 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi,  situated 
near  Starkville,  is  the  successor  of  *' The  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,"  which  was  originally  a  department  of  the  State 
University  at  Oxford.  That  department  was  organized  in  1872,  in 
accordance  with  the  United  States  Law  of  July  2,  1862,  granting 
land  for  the  establishment  in  each  State  of  one  or  more  '^  Colleges 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts." 

By  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  income  arising  from  this  Land  Grant 
fund  was  at  first  divided  between  the  State  University,  and  the  Alcorn 
University,  the  latter  an  institution  for  colored  st^idents,  in  the  ratio 
of  two  fifths  to  the  State  University,  and  three  fifths  to  Alcorn. 
Subsequently,  by  act  of  1875,  the  interest  of  this  fund  was  equally 
divided  between  the  two  Universities. 

Li  1878-9,  the  Legislature  chartered  the  **  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,"  and  transferred  to  it  that  portion  of  the  interest 
on  the  Land  Qrant  fund  which  had,  heretofore,  been  given  to  the 
State  University. 

This  new  Institution  was  organized  in  obedience  to  the  directions 
prescribed  to  the  Trustees,  by  the  original  act  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, in  accepting  the  endowment  fund  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment ;  which  directed 

The  eBtablishment  aud  maintenance  of  a  first-class  institution,  at  which  the 
youth  of  the  State  may  acquire  a  common  school  education,  and  a  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  also  the 
proper  growth  and  care  of  stock,  without,  however,  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  including  military  tactics. 

They  shall  regulate  the  course  of  study,  rates  of  tuition,  management  of  experi- 
mental farm,  manner  of  performing  labor,  and  the  kind  of  labor  to  be  performed 
by  students. 

As  defined  in  the  announcement  in  the  catalogue  of  the  "  objects  " 
of  the  College,  the  education  is  designed  to  be  practical  and  indus- 
trial; *'  to  educate  and  direct  the  minds  and  tastes  (of  the  students)  to 
agriculture,  horticulture,  care  and  growth  of  stock,  management  of 
farms,  manner  of  performing  labor  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
College  is  not  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  either  literary,  classical  or 
military;  but  rather  a  college  intended  for  special  technical  training, 
in  agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts." 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  farm  of  840  acres,  near  the  town  of 
Starkville,  Oktibbeha  county,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  O.  and  M. 
Railroad.     Suitable  buildings  were  erected  and  the  farm  stocked. 

They  have  provided  for  a  preparatory  and  Collegiate  course,  which  will  afford 
the  youth  of  the  State  ample  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  elementary  education, 
and  a  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  College  opened  October  6th  1880;  354  students  Irom  all  sections  of  the  State 
have  matriculated  during  the  session. 
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Drawing  is  taught  in  the  third  term  of  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more classes. 

DRAWING. 

Free  Hand, — Walter  Smithes  Intermediate  Course  [is  used  as  a  text-book,  supple- 
mented with  practice  in  drawing  leaves  and  parts  of  plants,  insects,  etc. 

OeometricaL — Use  of  drafting  instruments,  moimting  paper,  projection,  isometric, 
perspective,  working  plans  of  farm  buildings,  etc.  Students  wiU  be  required  to 
present  an  original  plan  of  farm  house  or  bam  at  close  of  course. 

The  catalogue  for  1880-81,  shoWs  a  preparatory  class  of  267,  Fresh- 
man class  of  73,  and  a  Sophomore  class  of  14. — 

The  latest  catalogue*  at  hand,  announces  the  recent  opening  of 
the  "Department  of  Mechanic  Arts,"  which  addition  to  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  College,  is  a  decided  departure  in  the  direction 
of  the  new  movement  now  going  on  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  chronicled  at  such  length  in  the  present  Report. 

The  annual  income  of  the  College,  arising  from  the  6  per  cent 
Bonds  which  represent  in  the  State  Treasury  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant, 
is  nearly  $6,000,  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  the  principal  was 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the 
land.  The  youth  of  the  State  are  entitled  to  remain  for  four  years 
at  the  College  without  paying  for  tuition.  Rooms  are  also  furnished 
free.  Students  from  elsewhere,  and  citizens  in  excess  of  the  terna 
of  four  years,  must  pay  suoh  sums  as  the  Trustees  may  determine. 
The  College  is  under  military  discipline  and  all  students  must  wear 
the  uniform. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  statement  of  the  "Objects 
and  History  of  the  College." 

The  College  is  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  Legislature  having  made  ample  provi- 
sion for  both  agricultural  and  mechanical  instruction,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
There  are  now  provided  two  courses,  one  in  agriculture  and  another  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  both  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  collegiate  department. 
The  farm,  creamery,  stock  bams  and  sheds,  gardens  and  orchards,  and  shops  for 
instruction  in  wood  and  iron  and  foundry  work,  being  ample  for  practical  training. 

The  Trustees  have  established  a  Preparatory  and  CoUegiate  course,  which  will 
afford  the  youth  of  the  State  ample  means  of  acquiring,  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  a  thorough,  elementary  education,  and  a  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  od 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  large  number  of  students  in  attendance  each  year  shows  that  the  College  sup- 
plies a  long  felt  want  to  the  people  of  the  State  by  giving  a  thoroughly  practical 
education  to  its  youths.  It  is  evident  that  a  large  class  of  our  people  desire  the 
young  men  of  the  State  to  combine  manual  labor  with  literary  instruction ;  and 
this  is  a  correct  idea  where  boys  are  to  be  educated  for  industrial  pursuits.  Train- 
ing of  this  kind  should  be  in  connection  with  farm  and  shop  work,  where  ibdua- 
trious  habits  may  be  preserved,  or  where  such  habits  may  be  acquired  by  those  not 
having  them  already.    Study  for  four  years  without  the  habit  of  manual  labor  cre- 

*  Twelfth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 1891,  1892.  Post  Office,  Agricultural  CoUege,  Miss.  Telegraph  and  Ex- 
press Office,  Stark  ville,  Miss.  Announcement,  1892-1898.  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Com- 
mercial-Herald Print.    1892.    Pp.  62. 
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ateB  a  <tirfnc»linatian  for  such  work,  and  tends  to  separate  brain  work  and  hand 
work,  giving  discredit  to  the  latter. 

The  development  of  our  agricidtunil  and  meohanioal  interests  necoocitates  that 
theory  and  practice  go  togetiier  in  the  education  of  the  farmer  and  meofaan&c.  If 
this  is  true  of  the  other  professions,  why  not  of  the  fanner's?  The  labor  feature 
corresponds  to  the  technical  and  expensive  instruction  that  is  given  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  in  the  numerous  drills,  encampments,  cruises*  etc.,— 4o  that  given 
in  the  hospitals  and  dissecting  rooms  of  medical  colleges— in  the  moot  courts  of  the 
law  school,  and  in  the  field  work  of  the  engineer. 

Hie  instruction  in  the  academic  and  scientific  departments  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  nothing  can  take  precedence  over  it.  The  industrial  feature  comes 
next,  and  with  it  is  joined  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  a  student  can  obtain  by 
his  w(^k.  It  differs  from  that  of  the  old  manual  labor  school  in  this :  There,  the 
important  matter  was  to  work  enough  to  pay  all  expenses ;  the  education  received 
was  of  secondary  consideration  comi>ared  with  earning  enough  money  to  pay  one's 
way.  The  boy  who  labors  most  of  his  time  is  physically  too  tired  to  aooomplish 
much  in  his  studies ;  whereas  moderate  labor  facilitates  study.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  feature  should  be  understood  in  connection  with  the  College^  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  a  boy  can  work  his  way  through  by  his  labor,  and  also  get  a  firstKslass 
education.  It  is  impossible  to  do  both.  He  could  not  accomplish  both  if  he  had  a 
school  at  his  very  door.  A  student  here  has  many  advantages ;  he  not  only  gets 
bis  tuition  free;  but  he  has  an  opportunity  to  work  and  pay  for  part  of  his  board 
by  bis  own  labor.  At  home  he  would  still  have  to  incur  the  expense  of  board  and 
dolhing — an  expense  unavoidaUe  in  attending  school  under  any  conditions. 

In   the   Preparatory  Department  "Mechanical  Drawing"   and 

"Workshop  Principles  and  Methods*'  are  required  studies. 

The  Mechanical  Department,  now  fuUy  organized,  furnishes  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  course  of  study.  By  skiUed  workmen,  trained  for  such  teaching,  the  stu- 
dents are  taught  the  selection,  care  and  use  of  tools  designed  for  wood  work.  Fre- 
quent practice  in  the  shops  will  develop  skill  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  observation, 
resulting  in  such  a  love  for  this  work  on  the  part  of  many,  as  will,  perhaps,  lead  to 
their  adoption  of  it  as  a  vocation  in  life.  Shop  practice  is  carried  on  in  the  after^ 
noons,  alternating  with  work  in  the  field  and  garden. 

In  the  Agricultural  course  of  the  College^  Drawing  is  a  required 
study  during  the  first  terms  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

In  the  new  "Mechanical  course".  Drawing  and  shop  work  are 
taken  in  place  of  the  technical  agricultural  training,  otherwise  the 
studies  are  alike.  The  following  statement  shows  the  equipment 
for  the  new  course  and  the  special  work  in  drawing  required 

Mechanic  Abts. 
Harry  Owinner,  £k^!)erintmdent. 

This  department  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  September,  1891. 

A  substantial  building  50  feet  by  100  feet,  was  erected  in  May,  1801,  and  has  been 
fitted  up  for  a  thorough  course  in  carpentry,  and  wood  turning. 

The  Mechanical  Course  is  designed  to  a£Ford  such  students  as  have  a  common 
school  education  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  elementary,  scientific,  and  literary 
studies,  together  with  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  while  receiving  theoret- 
ical and  practical  instruction  in  the  various  mechanic  arts,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  training  here  given  does  not  endeavor  to  train  a  siogleset  of  faculties,  but  to 
oevelop  harmoniously  all  the  powers. 
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It  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  the  eye  and  hand  should  be  educated  no  lees 
than  the  brain. 

On  account  of  the  limited  time  spent  in  the  shops  it  is  impossible  to  turn  out 
skilled  mechanics,  but  what  the  student  receives  there  not  only  gives  him  the  best 
practical  ideas,  but  teaches  him  that  manual  labor  is  no  more  degrading  than  in- 
tellectual labor  and  equips  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  experience  no  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  the  trade  that  is  best  for  him  to  pursue. 

The  Legislature  has  appropriated  an  amoimt  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a  one- 
story  building,  35  feet  by  70  feet,  which  will  be  used  for  a  forge  shop  and  foundry. 

A  portion  of  the  building  now  used  for  instruction  in  wood  work  will  be  used  for 
machine  shop  work. 

The  instruction  in  shop  work  consists  of  a  graduated  set  of  exercises  so  planned 
as  to  cover  the  operations  in  use  in  the  various  trades,  and  each  exercise  will  cover 
as  much  ground  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  undue  repetition. 

There  are  twenty  double  benches  in  the  wood-working  shop  each  of  which  has  a 
complete  set  of  tools. 

The  first  instruction  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  is  in  the  use  of  the  saw  and  plane 
in  working  wood  to  given  dimensions;  and  a  series  of  elementary  exercises  follow 
in  order,  such  as  practice  in  making  square  joints,  different  kinds  of  dove-tails,  the 
various  tenons,  roof  trusses,  etc. 

Wood  turning  and  pattern  making  succeeds  the  work  at  the  benches,  and  sub- 
sequently, the  student  will  make  castings  from  the  patterns  made  while  in  the  wood 
shop. 

The  foundry  will  have  twelve  benches  to  be  used  by  the  students  in  mixing  sand 
and  making  moulds,  and  the  castings  made  from  these  moulds  will  be  used  by  him 
in  his  vise  work. 

The  foundry  will  also  contain  a  cupola,  brass  furnace,  and  core  oven. 

The  forge  shop  will  contain  twelve  forges  with  anvils  for  same,  and  all  necessary 
tools.  The  blast  for  the  forges  and  cupola,  will  be  furnished  by  a  24-inch  blower 
and  all  smoke  will  be  taken  from  the  shop  by  an  exhaust  fan. 

The  work  in  the  forge  shop  will  include  the  management  of  the  fire,  drawing, 
forming,  bending,  upsetting,  splitting,  punching,  annealing,  tempering,  and  case 
hardening. 

The  machine  shop  will  have  an  equipment  of  six  engine  lathes,  two  speed  lathes, 
one  planer,  one  drill  press,  one  shaper,  six  vises,  and  a  fiill  assortment  of  taps,  dies, 
and  files. 

After  the  construction  of  the  lathe  has  been  fully  explained  to  the  student,  he 
will  be  taught  centering,  turning,  chucking,  reaming,  outside  and  inside  screw 
cutting,  and  will  also  receive  instruction  on  drill  press,  planer,-  shaper,  and  vise. 
He  is  then  required  to  construct  some  piece  of  mechanism  in  which  many  of  these 
principles  are  involved. 

The  motive  power  is  furnished  by  a  forty -horse-power  engine,  and  each  week  a 
student  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  engineer,  and  in  this  way  will  learn  the 
care  and  management  of  the  boiler,  engine,  and  pump. 

All  work  is  done  from  scale  drawings  made  in  the  school  and  furnished  to  each 
student. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  extends  through  the  entire  four  years,  and  is  looked  upon  as  of  the 
highest  importance  and  the  effort  is  to  make  the  instruction  thorough. 

In  the  Freshman  Class,  drawing  from  copy  and  lettering  will  be  given.  This 
takes  up  the  copying,  direct  from  drawings,  which  will  be  used  until  the  copy  is 
finished. 

The  lettering  consists  of  instruction  in  letters  of  all  styles,  and  the  methods  of 
figuring  and  marking  drawings. 
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Later,  the  work  wUl  be  orthographic  projections  and  drawings  of  parts  of 
machines  and  wood  work,  which  will  be  used  in  the  shop. 

Sophomore  Class, — In  this  year  the  work  will  be  drawings  of  the  construction  of 
frames,  joints,  walls,  etc.,  in  architectural  work  and  floor  and  foundation  plans 
laid  out.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  representation  of  flat  and  curved  sur- 
faces by  means  of  colors,  and  also  of  the  materials  used  in  engineering  work. 

Problems  in  descriptive  geometry  will  be  taken  up  and  explained. 

Junior  Class, — Drawings  will  be  made  of  epicycloidal  and  involute  gear  wheels 
and  racks,  pin  and  bevel  gearing,  and  cams. 

Work  will  be  done  on  problems  of  power,  transmission  by  shafting,  belting,  etc. 

Senior  Class, — The  first  part  of  this  year  the  work  consists  of  the  designing  of 
steam  engine  valves,  and  valve  mechanism. 

LAter,  time  will  be  devoted  to  thesis  work,  and  the  student  will  work  on  such 
drawings  necessary  to  show  his  particular  design. 

The  mechanical  buildings  are  always  open  for  inspection  and  visitorB  are  always 
welcome. 

All  students  taking  the  Mechanical  course  are  required  to  work  four  to  eight 
hours  per  week  in  the  shops.  As  this  labor  is  educational  no  pay  is  received  for  it. 
For  all  other  labor  faithfully  performed  they  are  paid  eight  cents  per  hour. 

The  total  attendance  numbers  310;  of  these,  125  are  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Department.  The  Faculty  numbers  18  Professors  and 
assistant  Professors.     Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  is  the  President. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  And  Mbohanical  CoLLsaB,  Miss. 

The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  formally  known 
as  The  Alcorn  University,  occupies  the  site  of  Oakland  College, 
which  was  bought  for  the  new  University  when  it  was  established 
in  1871. 

The  University  received  three-fifths  of  the  annual  income  from 
the  United  States  Land  Grant  fund  for  the  establishment  of  "Col- 
leges of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  the  State  University 
received  two-fifths,  until  the  ratio  was  changed  by  the  Legislature, 
in  1878,  and  the  annual  income  from  that  fund  was  equally  divided 
between  the  two  Universities. 

The  college  is  situated  in  Claiborne  County,  four  and  one-half 
miles  northeast  from  Rodney,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  There  are 
suitable  buildings  and  the  farm  consists  of  295  acres  of  diversified 
land,  *'well  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  of  a  model  or  experi- 
mental farm." 

In  the  regular  "Scientific  Coui'se"  of  the  University,  Free-hand 
drawing  is  taught  each  term  of  Freshman  year ;  after  which,  drawing 
does  not  appear  in  the  schedule  of  studies.  In  the  "Special  Scien- 
tific Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering,"  Drawingis  required  through 
the  third  term  of  Sophomore  year;  "  Shading,  Tinting,  and  Drawing 
from  Patterns,"  in  the  first  term  of  Junior  year,  and  "  Drawing  from 
Actual  Machines,"  and  "  Designs  of  Machines,"  are  required  studies 
in  the  third  term  of  Senior  year. — The  catalogue  of  "the  Alcorn 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  1880-'81,  gives  only  three 
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courses  of  study:  The  "Agricultural,"  "Literary,"  and  "Prepara- 
tory." Drawing  is  not  a  required  study  in  the  "  Preparatory,"  and 
only  appears  as  "  Free-hand  Drawing,"  in  the  first  term  of  Fresh- 
man year  in  the  other  two  courses. 

There  is  a  total  of  148  students. — The  catalogue  for  1880-'81,  does 
not  show  the  course,  or  year,  of  the  student,  the  names  of  all  being 
simply  arranged  alphabetically;  so  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how 
many  are  in  the  Preparatory,  and  how  many  in  the  College,  classes. 

The  latest  catalogue  *  has  several  interesting  and  original  features, 
and  is,  in  its  classification  of  students,  certainly  superior  to  theoiie 
from  which  the  foregoing  abstract  was  taken;  in  that  the  list  of 
pupils  shows  both  the  class,  and  the  department,  in  which  each  one  is 
enrolled.  In  addition  to  the  four  college  classes,  there  are  "  Junior  " 
and  "Senior"  "Preparatory"  classes,  and  a  "Sub  Preparatory" 
class,  which  last  has  by  far  the  largest  attendance.  There  is  a  Pre- 
paratory "Academic  course"  of  three  years;  and  a  "  Scientific  Pre- 
paratory Course "  of  two  years.  In  the  detailed  course  of  study 
given  for  all  the  departments.  Drawing  is  required  during  each 
term  of  the  first  year  in  the*"  Scientific  Preparatory  Course."  No 
mention  of  this  study  is  found  in  any  other  department.  The  fol- 
lowing statement,  however,  shows  that  some  technical  industrial 
training  is  to  be  given,  in  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  work  on 
the  farm. 

The  Carpentry  and  Painting  D^MUrtments  were  opened  up  last  September,  and 
thirty  odd  students  received  instruction  during  the  year  in  the  former,  while  eight 
were  taught  in  the  latter.  The  Blacksmith  Shop  will  be  ready  for  apprentices  in 
September  next. 

The  attendance  has  reached  the  limit  of  the  accommodations  and 
a  new  Dormitory  building  is  planned.  The  frontispiece  shows  a 
number  of  two  story  houses,  with  pleasant  porticoes  and  galleries, 
set  in  a  line,  on  a  pleasantly  shaded  campus. 

GROUNDS. 

The  grounds,  comprising  something  less  than  300  acres,  with  the  exception  of 
some  SO  acres,  more  or  less  not  under  fence,  are  about  thus  divided:  70  acres  in  the 
campus,  SO  under  cultivation,  and  most  of  the  rest  furnishes  a  very  good  pasture 
for  the  stock. 

The  history  and  resources  of  the  College  are  thus  set  forth: 

**  Oakland  College"  was  founded  in  the  interest  of  the  Southern  Presbyterians  in 
182S.  The  grounds  and  buildings  were  sold  in  1871,  when  the  State  became  the  pur- 
chaser, and  dedicated  the  same,  imder  the  name  of  *' Alcorn  University,**  to  the 
higher  education  of  her  colored  youth.  In  1878,  the  Legislature  reorganized  the 
school  under  the  name,  '^Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,**  the  better 
to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July,  1862. 

*  Catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students  of  Alcorn  A.  Sc  M.  College,  ^estside, 
Miss.,  1891-1892,  and  announcement  for  1892-*93.  Jackson,  Miss.;  The  Clarion 
Printing  establishment.     1892.    Pp.  26. 
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The  Agricultural  Land  Scrip  Fund,  donated  by  the  United  States  (Government  to 
this  State,  had  increa/M  to  $227,150,  when  the  Legislatuie,  in  1878,  divided  it 
equally  between  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Starkville  and  this 
College,  giving  to  each  $118,575,  the  interest  on  which  is  $5,678.75  per  annum. 

All  necessary  expenses  over  and  above  that  amount  have  heretofore  been  pn^ 
vided  for  by  legislative  appropriations. 

By  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1892,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  College  for  the  next 
two  years  wHl  be  provided  for  thus: 

Interest  on  Congressional  Land  Scrip $5, 678. 75 

State  appropriations 2, 821. 25 

Total $8,000.00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Legislature  granted  an  especial  appropriation  of 
$2,000,  to  be  used  in  repairing  of  buildings,  etc. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $8,000  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  provide 
more  dormitory  and  recitation  rooms. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  New  Morrill  Bill,  which  became  a  law  Au- 
gust 30th,  1890,  and  entitled  ''An  Act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  established  under  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  Congress  approved  July  2d,  1862,'*  each  State  and  TerritCMry  received  $15,000 
from  the  National  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1890,  received  $16,000 
for  the  year  ending  June  80th,  1891,  etc.,  upon  condition  that  in  States  requiring 
separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  an  equitable  division  of  the  part 
received  by  said  States,  shall  be  made  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  two  races. 

Under  that  clause  of  the  Act  which  provides:  '  That  payment  of  such  installments 
of  the  appropriation  herein  made  as  shall  become  due  to  any  State  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  meeting  next  after  the  passage 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  made  upon  the  assent  of  the  Governor  thereof,  duly  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'*  the  first  two  payments  received  by  Mississippi 
have  been  divided  equally  between  the  A.  and  M.  College  at  Starkville,  and  Alcorn 
A.  and  M.  College. 

Hereafter  this  institution  will  probably  receive  something  over  $10,000  annually 
from  this  source. 

As  to  how  the  new  Morrill  Bill  Fund  may  be  used,  the  following,  taken  from  a 
circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  dated  January,  1891, 
and  addressed  to  Presidents  of  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
etc.,  will  show: 

"In  this  connection,  your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  limitations 
placed  by  the  act  upon  the  use  of  the  money  received,  which  is  to  be  applied  only 
to  instruction  in  Agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the 
various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and  economic  science,  with 
special  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities 
for  such  instruction.  It  is  held  by  the  Secretary  that  this  language  authorizes,  be- 
sides the  payment  of  salaries,  the  purchase  from  this  money  of  apparatus,  machinery, 
text-books,  reference  books,  stock  and  material  used  in  instruction,  or  for  purposes 
of  illustration  in  connection  with  any  of  the  branches  enumerated." 

TYution  is  free  to  all  Mississippi  students,  but  to  all  others  it  is  $15  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. Each  student,  on  entering,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  doctor's  fee  of  $2.00, 
which  will  entitle  him  to  medical  attention  during  the  school  year;  50  cents  addi- 
tional will  be  charged  for  medicine.    Board  may  be  had  at  the  Refectory,  at  $6.50 

per  month,  in  advance.    This  includes  table-board  and  washing. 

•  '  •  «  «  *  »  • 
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By  working  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  shops,  as  it  is  needed,  most  any  student  can 
earn  about  a  third  of  his  expenses. 

The  last  two  pages  of  the  cover  are  so  utilized  as  to  add  to  the  in- 
terest and  usefulness  of  the  catalogue.  On  the  outside  page  is  a 
calendar  of  the  scholastic  year  1892-'93.  The  inside  page  is  given 
half,  to  concise  statements  of  "Things  worth  knowing  by  every 
Mississippi  Farmer;"  and  half,  to  a  list  of  books  for  general  reading; 
which  last,  as  it  must  needs  be  suggestive  as  to  the  trend  of  this 
educational  movement  among  the  colored  people  of  Mississippi,  and 
so  can  hardly  fail  of  interest,  is  here  quoted  at  length: 

Students  and  others  have  so  frequently  asked  for  a  list  of  the  hest  books  to  read 
that  the  following  list  is  given,  not  as  containing  all  the  best  books  but  as  present- 
ing a  niunber  of  good  books  from  which  a  person  fairly  intelligent  may  select  what 
he  or  she  is  able  to  purchase,  according  to  the  special  object  in  view: 

A  Reference  Bible  with  Maps.  A  Bible  Dictionary.  A  Concordance.  A  Dic- 
tionary. An  Atlas.  Bunyan^s  Pilgrim's  Progress.  D*Aubigne*s  History  of  the 
Reformation.  Ten  Acres  Enough.  Elements  of  Agriculture.  Page*s  .Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching.  Sweet's  Method  of  Teaching.  Self  Help,  by  Smiles.  Ten 
Nights  in  a  Bar  Room.  History  of  Civilization,  by  Guizot.  Redpath's  Popular 
History  of  the  United  States.  Titcomb's  Letters  to  young  People.  Bacon*s  Essays. 
Locke*s  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple. Sketch  Book,  by  Irving.  Utopia.  Rasselas.  Don  Quixote.  Gibbon's  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
The  Black  Phalanx.  Men  of  Mark,  by  W.  J.  Simmons.  Rights  of  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  by  Theo.  Parsons.  Everybody's  Lawyer.  Pryde's  Highways  of 
Literature.  Addison's  Spectator.  Arabian  Nights.  Vanity  Fair.  Adam  Bede. 
Dante  (in  English.)  Robinson  Crusoe.  David  Copperfield.  American  Humorist. 
The  Poems  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Manual  of  Co-operation.  The  biographies  of  such  Americans  as  Chas.  Sum- 
ner. President  Lincoln,  President  Grant,  Henry  Clay,  Benjamin  Franklin,  George 
Washington,  etc. 

The  total  attendance  is  as  follows: 

RBCAFXTULATION. 

Number  enrolled  in  College  Department , 47 

Number  enrolled  in  Preparatory  Department GO 

Number  enrolled  in  Sub.  Preparatory  Department ; 179 

Total  enrollment 276 

The  Governor  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  are,  "ex-officio,"  mem- 
bers, and  the  Governor  is  the  President,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Ten  Professors  and  Instructors  comprise  the  Faculty.  John  H. 
Burrus,  M.  a.,  is  the  President. 
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Thb  University  Op  The  State  Of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri.—The  College  Of  Agriculture  And  The  Mechanic 
Arts.— The  School  Of  Mines  And  Metallurgy. 

The  income  of  the  United  States  Land  Grant  is  divided  in  Missouri, 
between  two  Departments  of  the  State  University;  which  has  most 
of  its  Departments  at  Columbia,  Boone  County.  "The  Depart- 
ments which  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Grant  Fund,  are  the 
Agricultural  College '\  situated  at  Columbia;  and  the  "  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy'*,  situated  at  Rolla,  Phelps  County. 

The  "  Professional  Schools"  of  the  University  are  nine,  viz:  "Ag- 
riculture, Pedagogics,  Law,  Medicine,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  En- 
gineering, Military  Science  and  Tactics,  Art,  Commercial." 

The  course  in  Agriculture  has  been  reduced  to  two  years.  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  is  taught  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  year.  There  were 
21  students  in  1881-'82. 

The  school  of  Engineering  includes  four  courses,  **  Civil  Engi- 
neering" "Topographical  Engineering,"  "Surveying  and  Astron- 
omy" and  "Military  Engineering." 

Drawing  is  of  necessity  an  important  study  in  all  these  courses, 
modified  somewhat  in  each  to  suit  the  needs  'of  the  special  course. 

In  the  report  to  the  President  of  the  University  for  the  year 
ending  June  1st  1882,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  says: 

"  Drawing  has  been  made  a  more  prominent  feature  of  the  course; 
and  Warren's  entire  series  of  engineering  drawing  books  is  now  used 
as  the  text.  McCord,  on  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Smith  on  Topo- 
graphical Drawing,  are  also  used  as  texts."  42  students  were  in  at- 
tendance in  the  School  -of  Engineering  during  1881-82. 

The  School  of  Art  and  Drawing  had  a  course  of  three  years.  A 
total  of  140  students  of  the  University,  are  enrolled  under  this  school 
for  1881-82.  The  total  number  of  students  attending  the  University 
for  this  year  was  609.  There  were,  in  addition,  82  students  in  the 
School  of  Mines  at  Rolla,  making  the  total  number  of  University 
students  591. 

The  latest  catalogue  *  at  hand  has  as  frontispiece,  a  view  of  the 
stately  main  building  intact ;  and  opposite,  a  view  of  the  saifte 
building  in  ruins,  as  left  by  the  destructive  fire  of  January  9th,  1892. 
The  majestic  Ionic  columns,  and  the  roofless  massive  walls,  all  jagged 
and  corroded  by  the  devastating  flames,  suggest  rather  the  ruined 
monuments  of  Italy  and  Greece,  than  any  modern  constructions. 
The  ruins,  in  fact,  in  these  views,  seem  grander  and  more  impressive 
than  did  the  uninjured  structure. 

The  University  was  created  by  the  law  of  February  8th,  1889. 
The  site  in  Columbia^  selected  June  24th  of  the  same  year,  and  the 
completed  building  was  ox>ened  for  academic  purposes  April  14th, 


*  Gatalogue  of  the  UnlTieralty  of  the  State  of  Missouri.    Fiftieth  Report  of  the 
OuratoTB  to  the  Qovenuxr  of  the  State.    1891-1892.    Pp.  149.    l  il 
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1841.  "The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the 
school  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  were  made  a  department  of  the 
University  by  act  of  February  24th,  1870." 

In  the  Report  made  by  the  Curators  to  Governor  Francis,  "  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1892", — after  the  expression  of  their  gratifica- 
tion in  having  secured  the  year  before,  the  acceptance  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  University  by  Professor  Richard  H.  Jesse,  of  Tulane 
University ;  whose  administration  thus  far,  they  pronounce  a  great 
success, — the  present  prosperity  and  future  prospects  of  the  Uiii- 
versity  are  thus  set  forth: 

The  popularity  of  the  work  of  the  nniver8i1y,And  its  signal  success,  as  evidenced 
by  the  increased  attendance  at  this  session,  is  matter  of  pride,  not  only  to  the  man- 
agement, but  also  to  all  the  people  of  the  State.  Missouri,  now  more  than  ever,  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  higher  education.  The  hearts  of  the  people  beat  in  unison 
with  the  desire  for  a  grand  institution  of  learning  that  shall  give  uneJ(oell^d  power 
for  development  and  progress,  and  shall  be  their  crowning  glory  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  They  have  lifted  the  University  to  its  legitimate  legal  status  of  the  first 
institution  in  the  State.  They  have  made  it  the  State  University.  They  have 
entered  upon  the  policy  of  endowing  it,  and  they  recognize  their  duty  and  interest 
to  maintain  it  liberally  and  suitably.  They,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  expect  an 
expansicm  proportionate  to  the  effort  being  made.  Such  has  been  the  case.  The 
growth  of  the  institution  in  « very  respect  is  encouraging.  The  number  of  students 
at  this  session  is  631,  being  51  more  than  any  previous  year  of  the  fifty-three  years 
of  the  University's  history;  and  in  our  opinion,  but  for  the  burning  of  the  main 
building  in  the  midst  of  the  session,  the  number  of  students  might  easily  have 
reached  700.  With  a  continuance  of  the  present  vigorous  policy  by  the  State  and 
the  University  itself,  when  the  new  buildings  are  erected  and  properly  equipped, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  student  corps  should  not  in  a  brief  time  attain 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred.  The  State  of  Missouri,  by  her  situation  and  natun4 
advantages,  with  the  noble  character  and  public  spirit  of  her  people,  deserves  this 
splendid  accomplishment,  and  it  is  the  ambition  of  all  connected  with  the  inuaedi- 
ate  control  of  the  University  to  attain  this  end.  Missouri  should  never  pause  for  a 
moment  in  her  onward  movement,  until  none  can  mention  her  name  or  celebrate 
her  glories  without  giving  first  thought  and  consideration  to  her  great  Univaraity. 
For  at  last  it  is  great  minds  that  most  adorn  a  state,  and  elevate  it  far  above  the 
grandeur,  f  ruitfulness  and  beauty  of  nature  in  the  achievements  of  history  and  per- 
manent beneficence  of  true  glory.  All  experience  carries  this  testimony.  Intelli- 
gence discounts  nature.  A  country  is  known  by  its  men.  The  university  is  the 
creator  of  power — ^the  power  of  thought — and  elevated  thought  is  the  inspirer  of 
sQblime  conduct.  A  country  without  great  schools  is  incapable  of  lofty  enterprise, 
and  buries  its  annals  with  its  years,  leaving  neither  name  nor  memories  to  redeam  it 
from  oblivion. 

An  historical  statement  of  the  founding  of  several  departments  in 
their  order  of  installation,  is  given  as  follows;  and  the  opening  in 
1891,  of  the  new  school  of  Mechanic  Arts,  thus  announced: 

ACrrS  OF  CONGRESS  JULY  2,  1S(»,  AND  AUGUST  80,  18Q0. 

By  the  land  grant  act  of  the  United  States  of  July  3,  186d,  the  equivalent  of 
380,000  acres  of  land  was  donated  to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
A^cultural  College,  embracing  instruction  in  agriculture,  military  science  and 
tactics  and  the  mechanic  arts.  It  was  intended  that  the  proceeds  of  this  grant 
should  be  used  only  for  maintenance,  and  that  the  State  should  supply  the  build- 
ings and  equipment.    The  State,  by  act  of  the  (General  Assembly,  accepted  this  trust 
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and  aasamed  entire  control  of  the  tiust  fund.  By  act  of  the  Legifllature  of  Febrti- 
ary  24,  1870,  the  Agricultural  College,  with  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
waa  established  as  a  department  in  the  University.  At  a  later  period  the  Military 
department  was  developed,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  and  presided  over 
by  able  and  accomplish^  officers  of  the  United  States  army,  detailed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  is  most  successful.  In  this  the  design  of  the  United  States  has  been 
fully  accomplished. 

But  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  wholly  neg- 
lected by  the  State,  it  having  made  no  provision  whatever  for  its  institution  or  sup- 
port. But  by  act  of  August  80,  1890,  the  United  States  Congress  made  further  and 
liberal  provision  for  the  Agricultural  College.  This  act  yields  an  annually  increas- 
ing amount  from  $15,000  in  1890  up  to  $25,000  when  the  latter  sum  became  a  fixed 
annual  income.  Of  this  amount  Lincoln  Institute  receives  a  part,  in  the  ratio  of 
the  colored  children  to  the  white  children  of  the  State.  The  School  of  Mines  at 
Rolla,  as  a  part  of  Agricultural  College,  receives  25  per  cent,  and  the  remainder 
goes  to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Columbia.  By  means  of  this  unexpected  income, 
without  any  aid  from  the  State,  the  Board  have  been  enabled  to  establish  and  put 
in  operation  in  the  Agricultural  College  at  Columbia  the  Normal  department,  the 
Commercial  department,  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Economy,  and 

alsoa 

School  of  Mechanic  Abts;  ob.  Manual  Training  School. 

This  latter  deserves  an  emphatic  notice.  It  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  univer- 
sity work.  The  first  Manual  Training  School  established  in  the  United  States  was 
due  to  the  thought  of  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward*  It  is  a  part  of  Washington  University, 
at  St.  Louis,  and  he  is  its  present  Dean.  The  fame  of  that  school  is  national,  and 
Dr.  Woodward  is  everywhere  recognized  as  the  originator  of  the  system.  As  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Curators,  he  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  organization 
of  ihe  MstTitml  Training  School  in  the  University.  This  in  itself  is  a  guaranty  of  the 
very  beet  form.  And  he  has  stated  that  it  is  as  well  equipped  and  ably  conducted, 
so  far  as  developed,  as  any  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

On  the  8d  day  of  June,  1891,  Prof.  C.  W.  Marx  was  elected  by  the  Board  Superin- 
tendent of  the  school,  who  gives  instruction  in  the  theories  pertaining  to  his  depart- 
ment, and  also  superintends  the  manual  work.  Prof.  C.  B.  Rearick  is  instructor 
in  drawing. 

About  five  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  in  equipping  this  department. 
It  was  first  located  in  the  basement  of  the  west  wing  of  the  main  University  build- 
ing, and  was  burned  out.  iSost  of  the  equipment,  however,  was  saved,  and  the 
school  is  now  conducted  in  a  leased  building.  A  separate  and  suitable  brick  building 
will  be  erected  on  the  campus  this  smnmer,  ample  for  ts  accommodation  and  free 
development.  

THE  INFLUENCB  OF  THIS  SCHOOL  UPON  THE  STUDENT. 

The  course  in  this  department  is  intended  to  cover  four  years,  and  embraces  four 
rooms  or  stages  of  progress,  viz.:  plain  wood- work  or  joinery,  wood  turning,  work 
in  c(dd  iron  and  the  forge-room.  It  is  no  part  of  the  scheme  to  manufacture  any- 
thing  for  commerce,  but  to  give  practical  instruction  to  the  students  in  drawing 
and  in  the  use  of  tools  of  every  kind,  and  in  the  construction  of  all  the  forms  and 
patterns  of  wood  and  iron  work.  Thus  are  educated  together  in  the  most  natural 
and  easy  way  the  brain,  eye  and  hand,  developing  at  once  the  sense  and  method  of 
useful  form,  and  evolving  ideas,  mental  conceptions  and  intellectual  processes 
into  the  material  of  practical  life.  The  scholar  is  also  a  mechanic.  While  he 
thinks,  action  is  present.  While  he  studies,  he  learns  to  do.  He  comprehends  the 
necessity  of  mental  and  physical  cooperation  as  equal  elements  of  success.  He 
creates  or  preserves  habits  of  industry.  He  prepares  to  help  himself  in  after  life  as 
occasion  requires.  He  is  rendered  independent.  This  condition  makes  him  con- 
fident and  self -reliant.  Gradually  it  dawns  upon  him  that  study  and  toil  are  only 
ABT— VOL  1     *  25 
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different  applications  of  the  same  intelligent  foroe»  of  like  merit,  and  worthy  eqnal 
honor.  Thus  the  first  principle  of  good  citizenship  impresses  itself  upon  him. 
Every  one  must  do  something  ''to  earn  a  night^s  repose.**  He  paroeives  that  an 
idle  philosopher  is  not  so  valuable  to  society  as  a  chimneyniweep,  and  that  tmth 
dormant  and  inactive,  however  great,  is  of  less  value  than  junk  or  old  rags  on  the 
way  to  market. 

The  workers  move  the  world  to-day.  All  the  mighty  forces  that  once  poured 
throughthe  gates  of  civilization  in  ruinous  war  are  now  engaged  in  wonderful 
competitive  activity  in  commerce,  construction,  art  and  manufacture.  The  man 
that  can  think  and  do  in  this  age  must  surpass  the  man  trained  to  think  but  not  to 
do.  The  hand  of  industry  ia  every  hour  growing  into  greater  comparative  impor- 
tance. Hitherto  it  has  been  committed  for  instruction  to  the  minor  schools  and  to 
tradition.  It  was  denied  a  position  by  the  side  of  the  profesacms.  Now  the  spirit 
of  the  age  calls  the  industriiskl  pursuits  into  the  halls  of  the  imivermty,  and  crowns 
the  hand  of  toil  and  the  implements  of  industry  with  the  same  honor  in  which  it 
clothes  the  bar,  the  bench  and  the  forum.  Thus  passes  away  the  cruel  and  bar- 
barous period  of  personal  preference,  based  on  no  merit  but  the  accident  of  birth  or 
calling — a  monstrous  imagination  that  has  harassed  and  oppressed  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  for  centuries: 

Seventy-three  students  have  this  year  entered  the  Manual  Training  School,  and  a 
want  of  room  prevented  a  greater  number.  Ilie  bonnty  of  the  General  Gfovem- 
ment  enables  us  to  deal  libeially  with  this  department.  There  are  no  «pecial  charges 
for  anything.  Paper,  pens,  ink,  drawing  instruments,  desks,  models,  wood,  lum- 
ber, tools,  MTork  benches,  metals,  supplies,  forges,  and  all  the  necessary  and  costly 
machinery  and  outfits,  are  furnished  every  student  without  cost,  just  as  scientific 
instruments,  maps,  charts,  technical  books  and  suitable  equipment  are  furnished 
to  other  departments.  A  substantial  building,  designed  with  special  adaptation  to 
the  uses  of  this  department,  will  be  a  strong  feature  upon  the  campus.  This  will 
be  erected  from  means  supplied  by  the  State.  Thus  the  State  and  Nation  join  in 
welcome  of  the  industries  to  the  home  of  the  classics  and  sciences. 

The  Agricultural  Building  fortunately  escaped  destruction  and 
this  college,  with  its  comprehensive  departments,  is  recognized  as  a 
very  essential  member  of  the  University. 

The  Agricultubal  College. 

From  what  precedes,  it  is  evident  that  the  Agricultural  Ck)Uege  in  the  University, 
embracing  the  School  of  Mines  at  Rolla,  the  Military,  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  the 
other  important  schools  mentioned,  with  yet  capacity  f6r  still  greater  enlargement, 
and  having  at  the  same  time  control  of  the  farm,  the  Horticultural  department, 
and  the  Experiment  station  with  its  revenues,  constitutes  a  strong  element  in  imi- 
versity  organization.  The  Curators  have  given  it  special  consideration  in  the 
endeavor  to  foster  its  highest  interests  and  bring  to  its  support  the  popular  favor 
its  importance  and  merit  demand.  In  a  prominent  position  upon  the  campus  it 
has  a  commodious  building  for  its  own  special  uses,  heated  by  steam  and  hot  air, 
repaired  and  improved  throughout  during  the  present  year  at  a  cost  <^  over  f6,000, 
newly  equipped  for  its  work  and  elegantly  appointed  in  every  part.  It  wholly 
escaped  injury  by  the  ^re.  To-day  the  Agricultural  College  building  stands  alone, 
but  soon  will  be  one  of  a  group  of  modem  buildings,  erected  like  itself  £or  the  spe- 
cial use  of  the  several  departments,  and  standing  coequal  with  engineering,  phys- 
ics, medicine  or  law,  and  having  an  income  greater  than  any  other  department. 
Seventy-one  students,  professional  agriculturists,  have  this  year  entered  this  depart- 
ment, and  are  pursuing  a  special  and  technical  course  of  study  to  equip  tiiemselves 
for  their  life  work,  in  like  manner  as  medical  or  law  students,  either  of  which 
schools  they  excel  in  number. 
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The  AgricultuTal  College  is  succeeding  far  beyond  expectation  in  its  own  special 
work  and  professional  course;  and  when  it  is  allowed  that  by  legal  association  and 
community  of  organization  and  support  from  the  same  fund,  there  are  due  to  it 
the  courtesies  of  the  School  of  Mines,  the  Military  School  and  School  of  Mechanic 
Arts,  its  interests,  power  and  influence  as  compared  with  the  other  departments 
are  imposing  and  of  wide  range.  In  former  years  it  has  been  impeded  for  lack  of 
sufficient  means  to  meet  its  necessities,  the  physical  sciences  being  very  expensive 
as  compared  with  the  classics  and  similar  learning.  But  for  the  present  the  income 
of  the  Agricultural  department  is  deemed  ample  for  the  pay  of  its  professors  and 
for  all  the  '*  facilities  for  instruction,"  to  which  uses  alone  it  is  limited  by  law.  It 
wiU  therefore  be  inexpensive  to. the  State,  except  for  buildings  and  fixtures. 

It  is  our  opinion  tbat  time  wiU  prove  the  wisdom  of  associating  together  all  these 
departments  of  learning  and  building  up  one  great  University,  instead  of  dissipat- 
ing the  energies  of  the  State  at  far  greater  cost  and  loss  of  that  massive  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  grand  unity,  which  is  in  itself  a  mighty  influence  over  the  imagination 
in  fixing  the  attention,  inspiring  ambition,  creating  energy,  exciting  enthusiasm 
and  impressing  every  one  with  the  earnestness,  zeal  and  self-respect  that  spring 
from  the  combined  power  of  all.  Besides,  all  learning  is  of  the  same  nature,  all 
truth  is  of  the  same  essence,  and  all  students  far  into  life  pursue  the  very  same 
studies  and  investigations.  Only  when  the  practical  demands  for  business  and 
subsistence  begin  to  press  do  they  differentiate  into  law,  agriculture,  mechanics, 
medicine  and  the  various  specialties.  Moreover,  the  association  of  all  the  schools 
multiplies  the  influence  and  benefits  of  each,  and  through  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship draws  together  the  young  men  of  the  State,  producing  a  good  understanding, 
obliterating  local  prejudices  and  follies  of  business  distinction,  and  creating  a  spirit 
of  toleration  and  mutual  self-respect.  Agriculture,  far  from  suffering  by  this  asso- 
ciation in  the  University,  must  itself,  by  the  inherent  purity,  beauty  and  beneficence 
of  its  learning,  in  which  is  nothing  evil,  tend  to  the  advantage  of  all  other  depart- 
ments, and  they  have  a  deep  interest  in  its  permanent  presence  upon  the  campus. 

The  burning  of  the  main  building  is  referred  to  as  a  matter  of 
history;  and  details  are  given  of  the  prompt  action  of  the  legislature 
and  of  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  shown  by  the  people  of  Co- 
lumbia^ in  supplementing  the  State  appropriation. 

"  The  36th  General  Assembly"  made  immediate  provision  for  the 
needs  of  the  University  by  creating  a  building  fund  of  $237,000.  The 
plans  for  the  placing  of  the  new  buildings  are  already  decided  upon. 

The  buildings  will  be  erected  upon  a  quadrangle  extending  lengthwise  from  north 
to  south,  and  being  300  feet  wide — ^the  west  line  facing  with  the  east  wall  of  the 
Agricultural  CoUege  buUding,  which  will  form  one  of  the  group,  and  which  is 
really  the  initial  point  determining  the  position  of  the  other  buildings. 

The  new  main  building  will  stand  to  the  south  of  the  position  of  the  old  one  and 
at  the  head  of  the  quadrangle  facing  north.  The  main  building  cannot  be  erected 
at  present.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  |800,000,  and  the  87th  General  Assem- 
bly wiU  be  asked  to  appropriate  that  amount  for  the  purpose.  No  plans,  however, 
have  been  drafted  for  this  building. 

The  building  of  six  other  buildings  are  authorized;  among  them 
is  one  for  the  Manual  Training  School. 

An  insurance  of  nearly  $150,000,  on  the  main  building  and  the 
library  and  apparatus,  is  fortunately  available  for  the  creation  of 
new  collections  of  books  and  instruments. 

Girls  are  admitted  to  the  Academic  Department  of  the  UniVersity. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  its  catalogue,  relate  to  their  student 
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life;  the  provisions  regarding  dress  are  not  devoid  of  interest.  One 
wonders  whether,  sometimes,  some  fair  student  has  not  risked  "ten 
demerits  a  day"  for  some  favorite  hat.  Can  it  be,  that  the  innocent 
coquetry  of  the  sex,  has  been  here  wlu)lly  eliminated? 

Young  Women. 

(Mrs.  J.  P.  Royall  in  charge.) 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  University  was  opened  alike  to  both  sexes.  The 
number  of  young  women  matriculating  has  increased  steadily  from  year  to  year,  and 
now  exceeds  one  hundred.  In  this  University,  a£(  in  so  many  others,  co-education 
has  thoroughly  approved  itself,  and  is  now  passed  quite  beyond  the  stage  of  experi- 
ment. Large  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  selection  of  studies,  but  the  same  demands 
are  met  by  all  members  of  the  same  class,  and  the  young  women  often  Higtiwgnia>i 
themselves  in  the  severest  subjects.  The  lady  in  charge,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to 
chaperone  her  wards,  extends  to  them  at  all  times  the  friendliest  counsel  and  sym- 
pathy, and  every  other  provision  is  made  for  their  health,  comfort,  convenience  and 
improvement.  While  no  such  educational  advantages  for  young  women  are  to  be 
found  outside  of  a  University,  the  expense  is  even  less  than  at  ordinary  schools  for 
girls. 

DBESS. 

.A  simple  uniform,  becoming  to  all  young  women,  is  particularly  desirable  for 
students,  as  it  not  only  economizes  time,  money  and  attention,  but  also  identifieB 
them,  outwardly,  with  the  University,  while  at  the  same  time  it  abolishes  in  a 
measure  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor.  Accordingly  the  following  has  been 
adopted  as  the  attire  of  matriculates  for  every  day,  regular  and  special  holidays 
excepted: 

A  walking  suit  of  black  cloth  with  black  trimmings.  During  the  first  month  of 
the  first  semester  and  the  last  month  of  the  second  semester,  a  white  basque  or 
waist  may  be  worn  instead  of  a  black  one.  The  hat  must  be  black,  but  its  shape 
and  material  are  left  at  discretion,  except  that  ornamental  trimmings,  such  as 
flowers  and  feathers,  are  forbidden.  The  rule  of  the  Faculty,  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Curators,  prescribing  this  uniform,  is  enforced  by  a  penalty  of  ten  dernerits 
for  eaxh  day's  violation  of  it 

UTERABY  SOCIBTIBS. 

Of  these,  there  are  two,  the  Philalethean  and  the  Thalian.  Both  have  huge  mem- 
bership, and  afford  the  young  women  ample  opportunity  for  culture  in  forms  of 
discipline,  such  as  the  composition  and  presentation  of  addresses,  orations,  essays 
not  especially  provided  for  in  the  ordinary  curricula,  and  of  these  opportunities  they 
have  not  be^i  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

In  the  new  University  buildings  there  will  be  made  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
provision  of  society  and  study  halls  and  other  apartments  for  the  young  women. 

A  Young  Woman*s  Christian  Association  recently  organized  with  a  large  active 
and  associate  membership  is  doing  an  earnest  and  zealous  work,  siue  to  be  crowned 
with  beneficent  results.  All  the  professional  departments  of  the  University  ai« 
open  to  young  women. 

The  latest  official  publication  by  the  authorities  of  the  University, 
is  the  Biennial  Report  made  by  the  Curators  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly under  date  of  January  1st,  1893.  * 

*  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Curators  to  97th  General  Assembly  for  the  two 
years  ending  December  31,  1892.  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Tribune  Printing  company, 
State  Printers  and  Binders.    1898.    Pp.  107. 
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This  is  subsequent  to  that  made  by  them  to  the  Governory  which 
accompanies  the  catalogue  alrectdy  quoted. 

The  urgency  of  the  need  of  generous  state  support  to  the  Univer- 
sity— caused  by  the  disastrous  conflagration  of  January  Qth,  1892,  in 
which  the  great  main  building  was  destroyed ;  together  with  the 
valuable  libraries  and  scientific  apparatus,  so  indispensible  to  the 
methods  of  modem  education — ^affords  to  President  Both  well,  of  the 
Board  of  Curators,  a  fit  opjwrtunity,  not  only  for  urging  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Legislators  of  the  State,  the  present  exceptional  needs 
of  the  Institution;  but,  also,  for  emphasizing  the  value  and  impor- 
tance to  the  State  of  a  true  University. 

These  statements  of  the  vital  connection  which  exists  between  the 
University  and  the  public  schools  of  the  State ;  and  the  defining  of 
the  essential  parts  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  true  University;  are 
of  weighty  import  to  all  American  communities,  and  are  well  and 
clearly  put. 

In  speaking  of  the  University  in  its  economical  relations  to  the 
State,  he  says: 

THE  TTNIVSBSrrY  W  STATE  BCONOMT. 

There  are  four  eesential  elements  of  UniverBitj  sycoess  and  usefulness,  viz. : 
Faculty,  buildings,  equipment  and  students.  Of  these,  the  corps  of  instruction  is 
first  in  order  and  force.  High  character,  strong  intellect,  comprehensive,  accurate 
learning,  practical  wisdom,  correctness  of  purpose  and  sincere  love  of  their  work 
are  the  qualities  demanded.  The  selection  of  the  professors  must  depend  upon  the 
good  judgment  of  the  managing  authority,  with  the  means  placed  at  their  disposaL 
In  selecting  a  facidty,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Curators  to  make  such  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  University  that  a  professorship  in  any  of  its  departments  shall  be  not 
only  a  guaranty  of  intellectual  force  and  scholarship,  but,  what  is  of  far  greater 
moment,  evidence  of  moral  worth  and  irreproachable  character.  Should  any  fail 
in  this  regard,  it  would  be  a  cause  for  displacement  without  hesitancy.  Our  pres- 
ent Faculty  we  believe  worthy  the  utmost  confidence.  They  are  presided  over  by  a 
president  of  the  most  eminent  moral  qualities  and  irrepressible  intellectual  force;  a 
man  of  noble  character,  high  sentiment,  broad  views  of  life  and  destiny,  and  under 
all  conditions  guided  by  the  greatest  of  all  purely  mental  endowments,  good  com- 
mon sense.  The  Faculty  are  able,  learned  and  laborious.  Amid  the  wreck  and 
waste  of  the  fire,  in  rented  rooms  and  with  depleted  accommodations,  they,  by  their 
combined  effort  and  great  excellence  of  work,  have  kept  the  University  intact  and 
helds  its  student  corps  to  a  higher  number  than  when  the  great  main  building  stood 
with  all  its  comforts,  conveniences,  equipment  and  libraries. .  Facts  are  better  than 
words.  No  commendation  could  add  to  the  testimony  of  these  results.  They  fully 
justify  the  State  for  the  outlay  it  has  made  or  may  make  in  supporting  their  en- 
deavors by  providing  amply  all  needed  facilities.  To  supply  buildings  and  equip- 
ment is  the  office  of  the  State,  and  this  duty  will  be  discharged  according  to  its 
ability  and  its  appreciation  of  higher  education.  Students  in  any  number  will  not 
be  wanting  where  the  conditions  are  equal  to  the  necessities  of  modem  education. 
There  is  no  investment  which  a  State  can  make  equal  to  a  great  University.  There 
is  DO  advantage  to  a  people  so  noble  in  itself,  so  grandly  enduring  in  results,  so  far- 
reaching  and  irresistible  to  infiuence.  It  is  at  once  a  monument  to  constitutional 
vigor  and  character,  and  a  mighty  controUing  power.  A  University  is  the  labora- 
tory of  the  highest  thought,  the  training  school  of  genius.  It  gathers  together  and 
utilizes  the  mind-power  of  a  people,  conferring  upon  it  the  strength  of  trained 
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exercise,  the  momentum  of  a  compact  moving  body,  the  readiness  of  practical  and 
accurate  drill,  the  armor  of  broad  and  liberal  learning. 

WHAT  THE  UNIVERSITY  DOES  FOR  A  STATE. 

The  most  real  wealth  of  a  State  is  cultivated  intellect,  neither  diminished  hj  use, 
damaged  by  fire  nor  wasted  by  flood.  The  University  supplies  to  the  State  an 
accumulation  of  mental  equipment  and  reserved  power  ready  for  any  emergency 
of  statesmanship,  war  or  scientific  application ;  and  this  necessity  for  provident 
preparation  is  constantly  growing.  The  State  which  neglects  it  must  eventually 
yield  to  that  which  supplies  it.  True,  here  and  there  some  great  minds  have  and 
will  continue  to  develop  without  special  training;  but  these  are  exceptions,  and 
even  in  these  isolated  cases  it  will  be  found  that  such  minds  are  the  production  of 
the  institutions  under  which  they  hve.  Taking  no  notice  of  the  forces  in  society 
that  have  strongly  impressed  and  characterized  them,  they  are  considered  self- 
made;  but  they  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  their  time.  The  prepotency  of  racial 
features  and  political,  moral  and  intellectual  conditions  and  natural  environment 
are  too  often  in  these  cases  overlooked. 

The  influences  of  universities  are  not  alone  direct  upon  their  students,  but  also 
strongly  indirect  upon  the  people.  They  exercise  a  potent  secondary  influence 
almost  boundless  in  its  beneficence.  Through  the  popular  love  of  the  land  they 
mingle  the  strength,  precision  and  ambition  of  a  higher  education.  They  thus  up- 
hold the  purpose  of  th3  people,  and  stimulate  them  to  more  thorough  mental  prep- 
aration in  reading,  study  and  attention  to  greater  problems  in  government,  business 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  sciences  are  now  everywhere  regarded  as  the  friends  of  the  most  common 
and  {practical  concerns  of  every-day  life.  They  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  lab- 
oratory as  curiosities  of  the  few,  but  have  gone  out  to  the  shop,  the  field  and  the 
factoiy.  The  university  is  the  demonstrator  and  teacher  of  their  uses;  the  people 
are  the  recipients  of  their  benefits.  The  light  which  the  university  spreads  is  dif- 
fused for  all.    It  reaches  with  gentle  touch  every  shady  place  in  life. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  universities  are  the  steadfast  friends  6f  the  public  schools.  Thomas  Jefferson 
created  the  University  of  Virginia ;  he  also  was  the  author  of  the  school  system 
of  Virginia.  The  interest  of  the  University  and  the  public  school  is  one.  They  are 
complements  the  one  of  the  other.  They  cannot  be  divorced  without  immediate 
and  permanent  injury  t.)  both.  In  our  constitution  they  together  constitute  the 
public  school  system.  Both  are  made  subject  to  the  same  State  control  and  entitled 
to  the  same  conscientious  care  and  adequate  support.  The  imiversity  and  the  public 
school  in  Missouri  are  of  the  same  blood.  They  differ  only  in  their  offices.  The 
university  is  not  an  interest  separate  from  the  popular  interest.  Its  teachings  are 
not  contrary  to  the  truths  taught  in  the  public  school.  All  truth  is  of  one  essence 
and  agrees  with  itself.  The  public  schools  deals  with  facts  and  elements,  the  uni- 
versity with  the  reason  and  prmciple  of  things,  and  scientific  investigation  and 
experiment,  whereby  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  are  enlarged  for  all,  finding 
its  speedy  way  into  the  smallest  concerns  of  practical  life.  This  is  now  the  best 
thought  of  the  civilized  world.  In  Germany  her  great  universities  at  Berlin,  Leip- 
sic,  Gottingen  and  Strasburg  are  not  more  distinguished  for  higher  learning  than 
are  her  minor  schools  for  efficiency  and  usefulness  among  the  people.  And  who 
for  a  moment  would  assert  that  Cambridge  and  Oxford  had  been  detrimental  to 
the  commons  of  England,  two  forces  that  more  than  any  others  have  supported  the 
English  dominion  by  endowing  the  English  mind?  For  these  two  universities  it  is 
claimed  that  **  they  carried  the  E^nglish  fiag  around  the  world." 

With  equal  pride  all  Americans  regard  Yale,  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin  or 
Princeton,  and  shall  not  Missourians  love  and  cherish  their  University,  now  rapidly 
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growing  in  power  and  aaef  ulneas  ?    Certainly  MiflBOurians  cannot  be  bo  short-sighted 
as  not  to  do  all  they  can  for  so  grand  an  interest. 

Their  public  school  system  is  unsurpassed  on  the  continent.  They  will  make 
their  University  correspondingly  great  and  successf uL  In  every  age  great  scholars, 
profound  thinkers,  overmastering  intellects,  wonderfully  accurate  scientists  and 
ingenious  inventors  are  a  necessity,  but  especially  so  in  this  age  of  surprise,  newness 
and  mighty  progress.  The  energies  with  which  the  world  once  wasted  itself  in  war 
are  now  turned  to  intellectual  dominion  and  the  triumphs  of  learning.  It  is  not  the 
mighty  tread  of  nations  sounding  along  the  highway  that  leads  to  conquest  now, 
but  the  silent  hosts  of  thought  and  the  viewless  march  of  mind.  The  camp  of  civ- 
ilization is  pitched  in  the  lecture  room  and  in  the  laboratory.  The  standard  of  the 
university  is  set  up  where  once  the  eagles  of  the  Legion  stood. 

In  this  connection  the  following  words  in  a  leading  English  Pa- 
per, (The  Manchester  Guardian  of  May  ^9th  1893),  commenting  upon 
Monsieur  Lippmann's  remarkable  success  in  Photographing  colors, 
furnish  strikingly  corroborative  testimony  to  President  Roth  well's  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  University  Training  in  our  modern  civilization. 

Si)eaking  of  this  final  conquest  of  nature  so  long  and  earnestly 
sought  ever  since  Daguerre  first  taught  man  to  force  the  sun  to  make 
his  pictures,  the  Quardian  says,  speaking  to  an  English  audience  : 
"  The  discovery  itself  was  no  matter  of  chance;  its  author,  who  has 
long  been  known  for  his  remarkable  researches  in  pure  science, 
foresaw  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  scientific  theory.  We  can- 
not refrain  from  pointing  a  moral  realized  abroad  but  not  yet  here. 
The  majority  of  really  fruitful  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  physics 
come  not  from  the  ho  called  practical  man  nor  the  half  educated 
pupil  of  a  lad's  technical  school,  but  from  the  brains  of  those  who, 
like  a  Kelvin,  a  Lippmann,  or  a  Perkin,  have  mastered  the  most 
abstruse  principles  of  their  science.  It  is  on  our  Universities,  and  a 
half  dozen  first-class  technical  schools,  that  we  must  spend  our  money 
if  we  would  see  it  bring  in  any  serious  return.  It  needs  little  im- 
agination to  perceive  the  value  of  a  discovery  like  M.  Lippmanns, 
which  widens  so  immensely  our  artistic  and  our  scientific  horizon. 
All  Englishmen  will  join  in  congratulating  the  Physicist  capable  of 
such  an  achievement." 

A  New  Main  Building  a  Necessity. 

The  President,  makes  the  following  plea  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 

Main  Building: 

Missouri  has  done  much  for  her  University,  both  in  endowment  and  buOdings. 
She  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  great  institution.  But  it  is  an  enterprise  that 
never  ceases.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  it  did  cease  to  press,  by  its  active  demands  upon 
the  State.  Neither  have  we  yet  recovered 'from  the  losses  by  the  fire.  The  most 
primary  need  of  the  University  just  now  is  a  main  building.  It  should  be  provided 
for  at  once.  The  University  work  can  scarcely  progress  without  it.  Indeed  with- 
out it  a  large  part  of  the  work  must  break  down  or  go  in  a  very  crippled  condition. 
The  Curators  have  considered  the  subject,  and,  though  not  adopting  certainly,  yet 
have  very  much  approved  a  certain  plan.  This  is  estimated  to  cost  for  building 
and  equipment  $300,000.  If  this  building  should  be  provided  for,  the  united  car 
pacity  of  all  the  buildings  would,  it  is  thought,  be  sufficient  to  care  for  easily  1,200  J 
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Btudents.  It  is  a  crisis  with  the  University.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  But  hope  is  a  strong  element  in  its  present  success.  The  students  be- 
lieve their  present  awkward  situation  will  be  relieved  by  the  erection  of  the  main 
building.  They  have  faith  in  the  State's  good  purpose  to  provide  liberally  for  them 
in  this  respect  Should  they  be  disappointed  there  is  no  foreseeing  the  result.  It 
could  but  be  imf  ortunate.  If  this  main  btdlding  is  supplied  at  this  time,  the  suc- 
cess and  steady  progress  of  the  University  is  secured  for  the  future.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  on  this  point.  The  institution  would  be  one  in  which  every  Missourian 
might  well  feel  a  just  pride.  Its  influence  in  enlarging,  broadening,  strengthening: 
and  equipping  the  mind  of  the  youth  of  the  State  for  the  great  and  serious  work  of 
life  would  be  incalculable.  The  matter  is  committed  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  earnest  hope  that  they  may  have  the  means  for  this  grand  purpose. 

The  sum  of  236,577  was  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  March 
24,  1892,  for  rebuilding  at  Columbia;  provided  the  citizens  would 
pay  $60,000  to  the  Curators  for  the  same  purpose;  and  would  further 
comply  with  specified  demands  as  to  water  supply  and  protection 
against  fire.  These  demands  having  been  met,  the  following  plan 
was  adopted. 

KIND  OF  BUHiDINOS. 

Two  courses  of  action  seemed  from  the  beginning  open  to  the  Curators,  viz. :  to 
erect  a  main  building,  or  to  erect  a  number  of  department  buildings.  On  consid- 
eration it  was  ascertained  that  the  amount  appropriated  was  insufficient  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  a  main  building  with  any  fire-proof  qualities,  and  further, 
that  greater  accommodations  could  be  secured,  and  more  pressing  wants  met  for 
the  present,  by  several  structures  than  by  one;  therefore,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, it  was  determined  to  erect  a  system  of  department  biyldings. 

In  devising  the  system,  the  whole  subject  and  all  the  conditions  were  thoroughly 
canvassed,  and  future  buildings  and  improvements  considered,  so  that  convenience 
and  economy  might  be  secured  and  harmony  of  design  attained  now  and  hereafter. 
The  number  and  capacity  of  the  present  buildings  of  course  would  be  limited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  which  required  that  no  building  or  buildings  should  be  begun 
which  could  not  be  finished  within  the  appropriation.  It  was  found  possible  under 
this  limitation  to  erect  six  buildings,  viz. :  a  boiler  and  engine  house  for  heating  and 
power,  a  Manual  Training  building,  a  Physics  and  Engineering  building,  a  building 
for  Biology  and  Geology  combined  with  a  Museum,  a  Chemical  Laboratory  and  a 
Law  btiilding.  A  comprehensive  campus  plan  was  surveyed  and  adopted  upon  the 
idea  of  a  quadrangle  or  elongated  court,  800  feet  wide  from  east  to  west  and  extend- 
ing from  north  to  south.  The  new  buildings  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  the  Agricultiu*al  college  building  being  one  of  the  group.  Future  like 
buildings  can  be  in  harmony  with  them.  It  is  the  design  to  place  the  main  building^ 
at  the  south  end  of  the  quadrangle  when  it  shall  be  erected.  The  magnificent  and 
imposing  columns  of  the  old  building  stand  in  the  center  of  the  court,  and  will  be 
left  standing — a  sacred  ruin  and  a  sad  memorial  to  the  lives  of  the  old  students,  a 
monument  of  progress  to  the  new.  When  the  legislature  shall  provide  the  means, 
the  court  will  be  cleared  and  graded  and  put  in  tasteful  harmony  with  all  the  sur- 
rounding, new  and  old. 

The  Manual  Training  Building  to  be  completed  in  February,  1893, 
is  thus  described: 

MAKUAL  TRAINING  BUILDmO. 

The  Manual  Training  building  has  a  frontage  of  108  feet  by  a  depth  of  117  feet. 
It  consists  of  two  stories  and  a  full  basement.  It  has  six  shop  rooms  40  x  40  feet ; 
an  exhibit  hall  25  x  40  feet ;  two  offices  16  x  18  feet ;  one  drawing  room  40  x  40 
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feet ;  two  class-rooms  18  x  23  feet,  besides  store-room,  engine-room,  lavatories,  etc. 
The  driving  power  of  the  machinery  is  a  90-horse  power  Corliss  engine.    ^    *    * 
When  in  full  operation  it  will  accommodate  400  students  by  classes,  24  in  a  class, 
and  two  hours  to  a  class  each  day. 

Besides  his  plea  for  a  new  main  building,  the  President  sets  forth 
the  absolute  demand  for  Library  and  Apparatus: 

THE  LIBRABT. 

The  University  ought  in  the  next  ten  years  to  contain  60,000  volumes.  Books 
are  the  student's  implements.  He  toils  with  books.  He  lives,  grows,  expands  by 
books.  His  companions  are  books.  He  is  never  educated  till  he  leams  to  love 
books.  He  is  never  prepared  for  the  intellectual  contests  of  life  until  he  is 
thoroughly  equipped  with  the  knowledge  of  books.  The  student  must  have  books. 
If  his  own  State  does  not  furnish  them,  he  will  go  elsewhere  where  they  do  abound. 
There  cannot  be  a  great  University — indeed  there  cannot  be  any  University  at  all — 
without  a  great  library.  We  ask  but  a  small  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  Legislature  ought  to  go  beyond  it,  and  not  postpone  for  years  a  good  which  the 
present  so  imperatively  demands. 

SOEBNTIFIO  INSTRUMENTS. 

•  ««#•*« 

Hie  modem  sciences  cannot  be  efficiently  taught  without  proper  equipment. 
The  sciences  are  not  only  intellectual  and  theoretic ;  they  are  likewise  material  and 
practical.  They  deal  with  facts  as  well  as  ideas.  Their  conceptions  are  evolved  in 
the  exercise  of  delicate  and  dangerous  powers,  intimately  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness, commerce,  travel,  construction,  manufacture,  production,  health,  happiness 
and  progress  of  the  world.  The  student  of  the  sciences  goes  directly  from  the  class- 
room and  laboratory  to  the  application  of  his  thoughts  to  the  material  wants  and 
vast  complicated  industries  of  mankind.  He  is  trusted  on  his  diploma,  without 
question,  as  qualified  practically  for  his  profession.  It  is  little  less  than  a  crime 
for  the  State  to  give  him  this  reputation  by  its  endorsement,  without  the  full  means 
for  preparation  to  sustain  it.  This  cannot  be  done  without  suitable  equipment. 
One  cannot  learn  to  chop  or  hoe  or  plow  by  merely  talking,  theorizing  or  reading 
about  it.  He  must  see  and  handle  the  instruments.  What  theory  could  make  one 
practical  master  of  an  engine?  What  discussion  or  lectures  could  place  one  in  safe 
control  of  the  intricate,  subtle  and  quick-acting,  faculties  of  electricity  in  its  vast 
and  increasing  application  to  human  affairs?  The  answer  comes  at  once.  We 
listen  to  the  theorist;  we  trust  the  practical  man.  The  student  must  be  made 
thoroughly  practical.  His  education  must  be  as  intensely  factual  as  it  is  thoroughly 
scientific.  The  inmiaterial  thought  must  be  grasped,  but  the  embodied  principle 
must  also  be  seen,  felt  and  controlled. 

The  movement  for  thorough  and  complete  equipment  is  now  most  decided  in  all 
the  great  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  is  felt  to  be  an 
absolute  necessity.  Missouri,  in  the  erection  of  her  grand  new  buildings,  is  laying 
ihe  foundation  of  the  most  magnificent  University  in  the  West.  A  few  years  hence 
and  it  will  be  the  admiration  of  scholars,  as  it  is  now  their  hope ;  students  will 
flock  to  its  halls  from  many  States  and  post-graduates  gather  at  it  to  prosecute 
their  studies  and  perfect  their  work. 

To  return  to  the  catalogue  of  1891-1892.  The  "Academic"  De- 
partments of  the  University,  number  fourteen;  seven  under  the  head 
of  ** Language,"  and  seven  under  that  of  "Science."  There  are 
eight  "  Professional"  Departments;  these  are  the  same  as  those  given 
in  the  catalogue  of  1881-1882,  only  that  from  the  list  there  given, 
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the  ninth,  '*  Commercial/'  has  been  dropped.  Of  these  The  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  is  known  as  No.  XV  of  the 
University  Departments,  and  as  No.  1  of  the  "Professional''  De- 
partments. 

"This  College  had  its  origin  in  the  beneficence  of  National,  State, 
and  local  governments.  Its  location,  objects  and  aims,  are  defined/' 
in  "  acts  of  Congress  and  in  the  laws  of  Missouri '' 

LOCATION. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  located  at  Columbia,  Boone 
county,  in  the  north  central  portion  of  Missouri,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns 
of  the  State,  containing  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  noted  for  their  culture, 
refinement  and  morality,  and  surrounded  by  a  region  of  country  of  well-known 
healthf ulness  and  fertility. 

ENDOWMENT  OF  THE  OOLLBOB. 

The  support  of  the  College  is  derived  f^om: 

(1)  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  donated  to  Missouri  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  2, 1862.  This  State  received  aa  her  share  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  acres,  of  which  there  have  been  sold  up  to  date  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  yielding  three  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  which  sum  is  invested  in  a  State  certificate  of  indebtedness,  at 
five  per  cent,  yielding  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  dollars;  of  this  amount  one 
fourth,  or  three  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars,  is  by  law  impropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  at  Rolla. 

(2)  The  annual  appropriations  from  the  United  States  treasury  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  80,  1890,  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  years  1889-^,  and 
increased  each  year  by  one  thousand  dollars,  until  it  reaches  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  which  shall  remain  an  annual  appropriation.  Of  this  amount,  one-sixteenth 
is  by  law  appropriated  to  the  '*  Lincoln  Institute,"  at  Jefferson  City,  for  the  edaa^ 
tion  of  negro  children  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  one-fifth  of  the  balance 
to  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  at  Rolla. 

(8)  The  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887,  known  as  the  '*  Hatch  bill,"  appropriates 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  annually  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  investigations  and  experiments  in  various  lines  of  work  connected  with 
agriculture.  By  the  acts  of  Congress  making  the  above  appropriations,  the  expend- 
itures are  expressly  restricted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  illustration  and  orig- 
inal scientific  investigations  in  agriculture,  and  not  one  dollar  can  be  used  for  the 
erection  or  repair  of  buildings;  such  facilities  are  to  be  provided  by  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

(4)  The  College  building  and  Experimental  farm,  donated  by  the  citisensof  Boone 
coimty,  and  costing  originally  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

The  above  sums,  together  with  the  assistance  derived  from  the  association  of  the 
CoUege  of  Agriculture  with  the  University,  furnish  an  abundant  income  for  all 
purposes  of  instruction  and  experimentation. 

The  subjects  in  the  "outline  of  studies"  are  given  under  twenty- 
different  heads.     The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  course  in: 

DBAWmO  AND  SHOP-WORE. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  In  this  department  is  not  to  make  finished  mechanics 
or  artisans;  it  is  not  designed  to  be  a  '*  Trade  school,'*  but  is  designed,  primarily, 
for  intellectual  development  and  discipline;  and,  secondarily,  to  cultivate  habits  of 
physical  training,  and  to  make  farmers'  boys  familiar  with  the  tools  and  processes. 
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in  working  wood  and  iron,  and  to  give  them  such  training  as  will  enable  them  to 
perform  with  facility  the  ordinary  mechanical  operations  of  the  farm.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces: 

CX>UB8B  HI  DBAWINO. 

First  Fear.— Free-hand  and  Inatmmentai  drawing,  which  Is  taught  by  lectures, 
and  from  objects,  models,  and  flat  copies,  including  intersections,  development  of 
surfaces,  and  lettering. 

Second  Fear.— Mechanical  drawing,  isometric  projections,  plans,  sectioos,  and 
elevations  of  machines,  and  structures. 

TJdrd  Fear.-— Qeometrical  drawing,  tinting,  brush  and  line  shading;  shades  and 
shadows. 

Fourth  Fear.— Original  professional  work. 

COUB8E  IN  SHOP-WOBK. 

First  Year—Woodrtoorking  cand  Patternr^ncUcing.-^Tbia  course  begins  with  a 
series  of  exercises  in  wood-working,  each  of  which  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
familiarity  with  a  certain  application  of  a  certain  tool;  and  the  course  of  exercises, 
as  a  whole,  is  expected  to  enable  the  industrious  student  easily  and  exactly  to  per- 
form any  ordinary  operation  familiar  to  the  carpenter,  to  the  joiner  and  the  pattern- 
maker. Time  permitting,  these  prescribed  exercises  are  followed  by  practice  in 
making  members  of  structures,  jtHnts,  small  complete  structures,  patterns,  their 
core-boxes,  and  otiier  constructi<Hi8  in  wood.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  details  of  pattern-making. 

Second  Year— Forging,  Molding  and  Foundry^work.--'TheBe  courses  are  expected 
not  only  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  the  blacksmith  and  the 
molder,  but  to  give  him  that  manual  skill  in  the  handling  of  tools  which  will  per- 
mit him  to  enter  the  machine-shop  and  there  quickly  to  acquire  familiarity  and 
skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  metals,  and  in  the  management  of  both  hand  and 
machine  tools. 

Third  Year — Machine-work. — ^The  instruction  in  the  machine  shop,  as  in  the 
foundry  and  at  the  forge,  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  in  substantially  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  wood-working  course,  beginning  by  a  series  of  graded  exercises, 
which  will  give  the  student  familiarity  with  the  tools  of  ^e  craft,  and  with  the 
operations  for  the  performance  of  which  they  are  particularly  designed,  and  con- 
duding  by  practice  in  the  ccMistniction  of  parts  of  machinery,  and,  time  permitting, 
in  the  building  of  complete  machines,  which  may  have  a  market  value. 

Fourth  Year, — Original  work  in  construction  of  machines  or  parts  of  machines, 
or  q[)ecial  devices. 

This  college  offers  four  classes  of  "courses"  in  Agriculture, 
namely:  I.  A  three*months  winter  course  of  **  Lectures  and  practi- 
cal illustrations,"  for  young  men  unable  to  give  the  time  for  a  reg- 
ular college  course;  II.  A  two  years  course,  comprising  the  first 
half  of  the  regular  four  years  college  course;  III.  A  four  years 
course;  IV.  A  two  years  Post-Qraduate  Course,  '*  designed  to  give 
a  professional  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  schools  of  this  college." 

"As  the  college  was  re-organized  in  September  1st,  1891,  only  the 
First  year  class  has  been  admitted." 

The  total  number  of  students  in  1891-'2,  was  206.  Of  these  89 
took  Drawing  and  71  Shop  Work. 

The  Faculty  of  the  college  numbers  18  Professors  and  Instructors, 
including  the  President  of  the  University,  who  is  ex-officio  Chairman 
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of  the  Faculty.    Edward  D.  Porter,  a.  m.,  ph.  d.,  is  Dean  of  the 
College  and  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Agriculture. 

The  Dbpabtmemt  of  ENomEERiNO  at  Columbia. 

OENEBAL  STATEMENT. 

The  School  of  Engineering  is  designed  to  furnish  the  students  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  those  sciences  and 
arts  which  are  playing  the  most  important  parts  in  the  development  of  the  mate- 
rial resoturces  of  our  country,  and  the  advancement  of  our  civilization. 

The  advances  in  scientific  and  technical  education  made  in  the  last  twenty  yean 
have  been  largely  in  the  direction  of  the  introduction  of  a  certain  amount  of  lab- 
oratory and  practical  training  into  courses  of  study  which  formerly  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  text-books  and  theoretical  work.  The  results  of  this  innovation  have 
been  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  debate.  To  this  end  it  will  be 
observed  that  shop-work,  field-work,  laboratory  practice  and  drawing  are  made 
prominent  features  of  the  Engineering  courses. 

The  sphere  of  the  engineer  is  so  broad  and  diversified  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  become  proficient  in  all  the  various  specialties  into  which  the  profession 
has  been  so  divided.  To  meet  the  demands  for  special  engineering  studies  and 
training  from  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  studies  laid  down  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Synchronistic  table,  three  parallel  courses  have  been  arranged,  (see  page  99),  so 
as  to  allow  of  option  and  diversity  of  special  studies.  This  department  will  thus 
foster  the  development  of  special  fitness  in  each  student,  by  ofifering  him  work  in 
the  line  of  his  preferences.  These  courses  are: 
I — Civil  Engineering. 

II — Hydraulic  and  Topographical  Engineering. 
Ill— Electrical  Engineering. 

The  course  in  Civil  Engineering  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  make  either 
road  engineering,  or  railroad  engineering,  or  the.  designing  and  construction  of 
bridges  and  masonry,  a  specialty. 

The  course  in  Hydraulic  and  Topographical  Engineering  is  arranged  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  make  either  geodesy,  or  irrigation,  or  water-works,  or  dams 
and  foundations,  or  river  improvement,  a  specialty. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  course  has  been  established  to  meet  the  wants  of 
young  men  desirous  of  entering  upon  the  rapidly  developing  field  of  the  applications 
of  electricity  to  the  arts.  Its  leading  studies  are  physics,  especially  theoretical  and 
applied  electricity,  mechanics,  mathematics  and  chemistry.  The  course  is  made 
strong  in  shop-work,  mechanical  engineering  and  mathematics,  because  in  many 
branches  of  electrical  engineering  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
measurements  of  power  and  its  transmission  is  essential. 

The  total  number  of  students  for  the  year  ending  June,  1892,  were 
52.  Total  number  in  the  Drawing  classes  of  the  Engineering  School, 
28.  The  Faculty  numbers  12  Professors  and  assistant  Professors, 
including  the  President  of  the  University.  Thomas  JeflFerson  Lowry, 
s.  M.,  c.  E.jis  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Civil  and  Topo- 
graphical Engineering. 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  Roll  a.  Mo. 

"  The  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,"  a  department  of  the  State 
University  of  Missouri,  is  situated  at  RoUa,  Phelps  County,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  113  miles  south  west  from  St.  Louis, 

a  district  abounding  in  deposits  of  iron,  lead  and  zinc.    This  school 
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was  created  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  February,  1870,  disposing 
of  the  United  States  grant. 

The  School  was  opened  November,  23d,  1871,  graduating  its  first 
class  June  1874. 

"The  design  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  in  connection  with  the 
Agrictdtural  Ck)llege,  is  to  cany  out,  to  its  amplest  extent,  the  intention  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  providing  for  education  in  the  Industrial  arts.  This  has  been  kept 
prominently  in  view  in  arranging  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  in  the  selection  of 
its  apparatus,  in  providing  its  equipments,  and  in  the  organization  of  its  Faculty. 
It  is  a  school  of  Technology,  with  Civil  and  Mine  Engineering  and  Metallurgy,  as 
specialties. 

The  school  is  well  furnished  with  apparatus,  instruments,  and  other  appliances 
for  practical  instruction  and  demonstration.  It  has  a  full  supply  of  excellent  sur- 
veying and  engineering  instruments,  physical  apparatus,  embodying  the  newest 
forms  for  illustration  and  research,  together  with  diagrams  and  models  for  the 
illustration  of  metallurgy,  and  for  engineering,  topographical  and  ornamental 
drawing." 

The  School  has  a  preparatory  department  with  a  course  of  one 
year.  There  is,  also,  a  **  Girls'  Course  in  Arts,"  extending  through 
four  years.  In  this  course  Drawing  is  one  of  the  required  studies 
through  all  of  each  year. 

The  course  for  the  degrees  of  "Mining  and  of  Civil  Engineer" 
is  of  three  years.  Drawing  is  a  required  study  through  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Mining  course;  it  extends  through  the  entire 
course  in  Civil  Engineering.  The  following  schedule  of  the  course 
in  Graphics  is  from  the  Report  of  1881-'82, 

GRAPHICS. 

(Prof esBor  Emerson). 

''During  the  preparatory  year,  the  students  are  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
drawing,  with  pen  and  pencil,  according  to  the  principles  contained  in  Chapman's 
Drawing-book.  They  are  also  practiced  in  freehand  drawing.  These  exercises 
develop  the  special  tendencies  of  the  student,  and  enable  the  Professor  to  judge  in 
what  direction  his  greatest  strength  lies,  and  where  his  week  points  most  need  to 
be  reinforced. 

During  the  first  year,  the  practice  is  in  topographical  drawing,  with  pen  and 
India  ink,  representing  the  lines  of  contour  of  the  earth's  surface,  showing  the 
bounding  curves  which  would  limit  the  surface  in  case  of  a  gradual  rise  of  water; 
taken  at  every  5,  10  or  x  feet.  The  hatching  lines  of  declivity  are  drawn ;  also,  the 
various  conventional  representations  of  surface.  The  students  are  exercised  in  a 
carefully  organized  method  of  drill  in  printing,  in  order  to  acquire  a  rapid  system 
of  lettering— of  essential  importance  in  finishing  maps,  problems,  title  pages  and 
mechanical  drawings.  There  is  also  a  careful  study  of  the  true  standards  of  the  three 
colors,  with  their  secondary  and  ternary  combinations,  simultaneous  contrasts,  har- 
monies, unisons,  aerial  perspective,  and  the  important  practical  application  of  lay- 
ing on  flat  tints.    This  is  foUowed  by  applications  to  colored  topography,  etc. 

The  second  year's  exercises  are  in  construction  of  problems  in  descriptive  geome- 
try, and  in  shades,  shadows  and  perspective.  The  problems  are  drawn  with  pen 
and  India  ink  on  demy  drawing  paper,  and  all  are  constructed  on  mathematical 
l^inciples,  displaying  all  the  difBlcult  problems  of  the  intersection  of  curved  sur- 
faces, and  the  representations  of  warped  siufaces  having  two  or  three  directrices. 

In  the  third  year,  the  subject  of  stereotomy  is  taken  up,  in  its  applications  to  the 
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various  problems  of  stone-cutting  and  the  construction  of  terre-pleins,  ramparts, 
ramps  and  embrasures  of  permanent  fortifications.  There  are  also  required  draw- 
ings of  bridges,  furnaces,  machines,  their  shadows  and  perspective,  as  they  would 
appear  to  the  eye,  at  a  finite  distance  from  the  perspective  plane,  mathematically 
constructed  and  properly  colored. 

Those  who  possess  the  requisite  taste  for  such  subjects,  may  be  exercised  in  pen, 
India  ink  and  color  drawings  of  landscapes,  figures,  etc.,  and  be  led  to  apply  their 
acquirements  to  natural  history." 

The  catalogue  of  1891-'92,  contains  two  photograph  reproductions ; 
one  a  view  of  the  school  building,  and  one,  of  the  student's  Dormitory 
or  "  Club  House,"  both  substantial  buildings ;  the  last  aflPords  com- 
fortable accommodations  for  thirty  students. 

BUILDINOS  AND  EQUIPMENTS. 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Mines  are  situated  in  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  city  of  Rolla.  They  are  substantial  brick  structures,  well  ventilated  and  lighted, 
and  heated  by  the  bestiurnaces  manufactured.  The  main  building  has  recently 
been  painted  and  kalsomined  throughout,  and  the  laboratory,  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  country,  has  been  in  use  but  five  years. 

The  different  departments  of  the  school  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus. 

The  range  of  the  student's  necessary  expenses  for  a  year,  including 
college  dues,  and  board,  are  estimated  from  $125.00  to  $174.00.  An 
''Academic  Course  "of  thr^e  year  was  established  by  law  in  1885. 

The  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  is  an  Institute  of  Technology 
with  a  regular  course  of  three  years ;  which  are  known  respectively, 
as  ''Junior"  year,  "Intermediate"  year,  and  "Senior"  year.  All 
the  Engineering  courses  are  the  same  through  Junior  year. 

The  course  of  instruction  deals  in  detail  with  the  principles  and  the  practice  of 
Engineering,  with  special  reference  to  Mining  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  Mathematics,  Physics  and 
Electricity,  and  includes  recitations,  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  field  practice. 
While  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  each  subject  is  required,  great  importance  is 
attached  to  laboratory  work  and  field  practice  as  a  source  of  mental  training  as 
well  as  a  preparation  for  active  pursuits.  In  the  first  of  these,  while  a  certain 
standard  of  excellence  must  be  attained  by  all,  the  class  system  is  not  adopted,  but 

each  student,  working  independently  of  others,  advances  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

»  *  «  *  «  *  « 

Provisions  are  now  made  for  the  following  technical  courses: 
I.  Mining  Engineering. 
n.  Civil  Engineering. 
in.  Mechanical  Engineering. 
rV.  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 
V.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
E^h  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Besides  these  regular  courses,  there  are  the  following  special  ones: 
I.  Assaying. 
n.  Surveying, 
m.  Electricity. 
On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  tiiese  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
will  be  given.    The  requisite  for  admission  to  one  of  these  courses  is  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  preparatory  subjects. 
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The  following  is  the  general  statement  of  the  training  in  drawing 
required  in  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  School. 

DRAWING. 

First  year. — ^The  first  year's  work  for  all  reg^ular  students  in  the  Engineering 
department  is  almost  entirely  at  the  drawing-board.  Here  belongs  natorally  all 
work  in  Descriptive  Geometry  and  in  Stereotomy .  The  use  of  drawing  instruments- 
simple  problems  in  points,  lines  and  planee — graphical  solution  of  the  more  com- 
plicated problems — shading  of  projections,  in  pencil,  by  free-hand  pen-work,  with 
the  ruling-pen,  in  water-colors  and  India-ink. 

Second  year.— Work  assigned  according  to  the  profession  chosen  by  the  student. 
The  students  in  Civil  and  in  Mining  Engineering  will  select  some  complete  engi- 
neering structure  and  present  it  in  simple  plan  and  elevation — one  in  axonometric, 
another  in  per8i)ective — ^all  neatly  shaded,  tinted  and  lettered.  All  field  surveys 
must  be  plotted  neatly,  and  one  topographical  drawing  made  from  notes  taken  in 
the  field  by  the  student  will  be  required  of  each.  The  student  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering will  be  continuously  exercised  in  mechanical  and  machine  drawing. 

Third  year. — Seniors  hi^ve  a  variety  of  exercises  in  Graphical  Statics,  and  are 
required  to  present  working  drawings  of  many  structures,  such  as  bridges,  arches, 
dams,  etc.    The  thesis  must  be  accomjyanied  by  drawings  fuUy  illustrating  it. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  School  of  Mines,  is  given  as  83. 

The  Faculty  number  nine  Professors  and  Instructors,  including  the 
President  of  the  University.  Elmo  G.  Harris,  c.  e.  (University  of 
Virginia),  is  the  Director  of  the  School  and  Professor  of  Engineering. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  entire  attendance  of  students 
in  all  the  Departments  of  the  University: 

SUMMABT. 

Aoademic  Sttidents, 

Post-graduates 2 

Seniors 18 

Juniors 26 

Sophomores 86 

Freshmen 98 

Preparatory 164 

Special 16 

Total 860 

Profeseionai  Stvdente. 

Agra  and  Mech'l  j  ^' ^»^ 

( o.  Special 

Noimal  ]  «' K«PJ|«-; 1<» 

C  o.  Teachers'  course ^  16 

Law 66 

Medical 82 

Engineering .  49 

liilitaiy  Science  and  Tactics 193 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 88 

Total 749 


71 
184 


Grand  total 1,109 

Names  counted  more  than  once / 895 


No.  of  individual  students 714 
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The  following  Is  the  condensed  statement  of  the  statistics  of  the 
University  with  which  the  Curator's  report  to  the  Governor  for  the 
year  1891-'92,  commences: 

Total  number  of  students- enrolled  during  the  year  at  Columbia 931 

Total  number  of  professors  employed  during  the  year  at  Ck)lumbia 26 

Total  number  of  assistants  employed  during  the  year  at  Ck>lumbia 23 

Receipts  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1891 $130,388.69 

Disbursements  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1891 1120,139.25 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  at  Rolla 83 

Total  number  of  professors  employed  during  the  year  at  BoUa 4 

Total  number  of  assistants  employed  during  the  year  at  Rolla 4 

Richard  H.  Jesse,  ll.  d.,  is  President  of  the  University. 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

The  United  States  Law  of  1864,  set  aside  seventy  sections  of  land 
to  found  a  University  in  Nebraska.  February  15,  1869,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  accepted  the  United  States  land  grant  under  the 
law  of  1862,  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts.  These  two  grants  of  44,800  and  of  90,000  acres,  re- 
spectively, were  the  endowment  of  the  University,  which  the  Leg- 
islature,— ^by  act  approved  February  15,  1869,  and  amended  Febru- 
ary 19th,  1877, — authorized  the  Regents  to  establish.  Lincoln,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  was  chosen  as  the  most  desirable  place  for  the 
new  Univerity. 

The  University  was  to  include  five  departments  or  colleges,  as  follows : 

1.  A  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

2.  An  Industrial  College  embracing  Agriculture,  Practical  Science,  Civil  Engi- 
neering and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

8.  A  College  of  Law. 

4.  A  College  of  Medicine. 

6.  A  College  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Of  these  only  the  first  two  have  as  yet  been  organized. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  "  Tenth  Annual  Catalogue  for  the 
academic  year  1881-82,"  shows  a  small  development,  as  yet,  of  the 
Industrial  Department,  with  a  total  attendance  of  26  students;  of 
these  14  are  in  the  "Preparatory  course,"  3  in  the  Freshman  class, 
4  each  in  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes,  and  one  in  the  Senior. 
Of  these  one  Junior,  two  Sophomores,  one  Freshman,  and  one  in  the 
Preparatory,  take  the  Engineering  course;  all  the  others  are  "Agri- 
cultural "  students. 

The  University  aims  to  secure  to  all  who  may  avail  themslves  of  its  advantages 
an  opportunity  for  liberal  culture  in  literature  and  science,  and  in  such  technical  and 
professional  courses  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  established;  these  advantages  are 
offered  to  all  /ree  of  charge  for  tuition,  without  regard  to  sex  or  race,  or  place  of 
residence,  on  the  condition  of  their  possessing  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  admission  to  such  an  institution. 

There  being  in  each  department  a  preparatory  course  of  two  years 
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the  full  course  in  each  is  six  years.  In  the  Engineering  course  of 
The  Induistrial  College,  Drawing  is  required  during  the  third  term  of 
Freshman  year,  and  "Stereotomy"  appears  as  a  study  of  the  third 
term  of  Senior  year.  There  is  a  general  announcement  under  the 
head  of  "Painting,"  that  "Facilities  are  afforded  for  the  study  of 
Drawing  and  Oil  painting  under  competent  teachers."  This  an- 
nouncement evidently  refers  to  picture  making  and  not  industrial 
drawing,  and  drawing  nowhere  appears  as  a  required  study  in  any 
department  of  the  University,  with  the  exceptions  already  noted. 

The  Industrial  College  possesses,  for  its  students  in  Agriculture, 
an  improved  farm  of  320  acres,  with  orchards,  vineyards,  etc.,  and 
is  well  stocked.    Bee  keeping  is  made  somewhat  of  a  specialty. 

The  catalogue  shows  a  total  of  284  students,  26  as  already  stated 
in  the  Industrial  Department,  and  258  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Department;  of  these  last,  119  are  in  the  preparatory  classes,  51 
divided  between  the  four  regular  College  classes — 21  of  these  take 
the  Scientific  course; — there  are  besides  34  "Special,"  and  4  "Uni- 
versity "  students^. 

The  catalogue  for  1890-'91,*  shows  that  no  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  colleges  authorized,  since  the  issue  of  that  of  1881-'82.  "  The 
College  of  Literature  and  Art,"  and  The  Industrial  College,  still 
comprise  all  of  the  University.  There  is,  also,  a  preparatory 
school  known  as  the  Latin  School,  with  a  course  of  two  years;  and  a 
school  of  the  Fine  Arts,  with  two  divisions;  one  of  Music,  and  one  of 
Drawing,  etc. — There  is,  also,  opportunity  for  Post-Graduate  Instruc- 
tion ;  and  nineteen  Professors,  about  equally  divided  between  Litera- 
ture and  Science,  oflFer  instruction  in  their  several  branches. 

"  The  principal  buildings  and  appliances  of  the  University  are 
situated  near  the  business  centre  of  Lincoln.  The  Farm  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Experiment  Station,  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  City, 
within  easy  reach  by  horse  car,  or  other  conveyance." 

There  is  a  two  years  "  Elementary  Agricultural  course,"  for  those 
unable  to  give  time  for  the  full  course.  "  Great  prominence  is 
given"  in  the  Industrial  College,  "to  the  natural  and  physical  sci- 
ences in  the  Scientific  course,  and  to  their  applications  in  the  special 
elective  courses,  and  the  course  in  civil  engineering.  Two  lines  of 
Agricultural  instruction  (Chemical  and  biological),  and  one  in  Ap- 
plied Electricity,  are  oflFered." 

The  Faculty  of  the  Industrial  College  comprises  28  Professors  and 
Instructors.  J.  Sterling  Kingsley,  D.  sc. ,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
and  Biology,  is  the  Dean.  Total  number  of  students  attending: 
Graduates  28,  Academic  College  174.  Industrial  College  90.  Latin 
School  180.     Students  of  Fine  Arts;  Music  students  92,  Art  students 

*  The  University  of  Nebraska,  catalogue  1890-'91.  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Published  by 
the  University.    1891.    Pp.  104. 
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95. — Aggregate  enrollment  660,  names  repeated  90.  Total  570.  The 
Faculty  of  the  University,  numbers  38  Professors  and  Assistant 
Professors.     Charles  E.  Bessey,  ph.  d.,  Acting  Chancellor. 

College   Of   Agricultubb,   University   Of   Nevada,  Elko, 

Nevada. 

The  latest  information  in  1882,  regarding  this  institution,  shows 
only  a  preparatory  school  with  an  attendance  of  27  pupils ;  as  yet, 
no  instruction  in  Drawing,  or  Mechanic  Arts,  is  provided. — 

The  University,  chartered  in  1862,  was  first  opened  in  1874.  The 
latest  catalogue*  at  hand,  gives,  in  an  appendix,  copies  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State,  relating  to  the  institution ; 
beginning  with  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Law  of  1862.  To  provide  a 
*' State  University"  with  "departments  for  Agriculture,  Mechanic 
Arts  and  Mining,  to  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Regents  whose 
duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,"  is  made  by  the  constitution  of 
Nevada,  the  duty  of  the  Legislature.  The  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  were  stated  in  the  act  of  March  6th,  1869.  ,  The  Legislature, 
in  the  act  of  Feb.  7th,  1887,  passed  an  act  relating  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  matters  properly  connected  therewith;"  by  which  certain 
previous  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  in  conflict  therewith  were  repealed. 
This  act  directs  that  a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  public 
school  teachers,  and  a  Commercial  School,  shall  be  connected  with 
the  University. 

"There  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  the  admission  of  pupils  on 
account  of  sex,  race,  or  color."  This  provision  was  a  part  of  the 
first  act. 

In  the  Normal  School,  Drawing  is  a  required  study  through  the 
whole  of  the  second  year  of  the  three  years  course. 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Drawing  appears  in  the  list  of  re- 
quired studies  only  during  the  first  term  of  Freshman  year. 

In  the  School  of  Mines,  Drawing  is  taught  through  Freshman  year, 
and  during  the  first  two  terms  of  Senior  year.  In  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  Drawing  is  taught  the  first  two  terms  of  Freshman 
year  and  the  second  term  of  Senior  year. 

Total  attendance  of  students  for  the  year  1891-^92, 163.  There  are 
14  Professors  and  Instructors,  in  the  Faculty,  three  are  ladies. 
Stephen  A.  Jones,  M.  a.  ph.  d.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Latin 
Language  and  Literature. 

New  Hampshire  Collbob  Of  Agriculturb  And  The  Mechanic 

Arts. 

The  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  1866,  on  the  basis  of  the 

*  Register  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  located  at  Reno.    1891-92.    Canson  City, 
w.    J.  £.  Ecklej.    Supt.  State  Pointing.    Pp.  64. 
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United  States  Land  Grant  of  1862.  It  was  placed  at  Hanover  and 
in  connection  with  Dartmouth  College.  By  gift  of  the  late  Hon. 
John  Conant,  it  possesses  a  valuable  farm  of  360  acres.  The  course 
of  study  comprises  three  years.  A  post  graduate  course  of  one  year 
can  be  taken  if  desired.  The  course  has  special  reference  to  agricul- 
ture. "Chapman's  Free  Drawing,"  is  one  of  the  required  studies 
the  first  term  of  the  first  year.  Drawing  does  not  subsequently  ap- 
pear in  the  list  of  required  studies. — 

The  student  desiring  training  in  drawing  would  naturally  connect 
himself  with  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department  of  the  College, 
which  gives  a  very  thorough  five  years  course  in  Mechanics  dnd 
Civil  Engineering. 

The  catalogue  of  1881-'82,  shows  a  total  of  41  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. — 

The  following  authorized  statement  in  a  circular  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  issued  in  1890,*  shows  concisely  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  college,  as  well  as  that  in  the  lines  of  ."  Drawing"  and 
"  Shop  Work,"  that  has  gone  on  since  the  foregoing  showing  was 
taken  from  the  catalogue  of  Dartmouth  College  for  1881-'82. 

NSW  HAMFSmRE  COLLEOE  OF  AOBICULTURB    AND   THB    HECHANIO    ABTS.— IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  DABTMOUTH  COLLSaS. 

This  institntion  is  the  State  College  of  New  Hampshire  and  by  its  location  is  one 
of  the  Scientific  schools  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  College. 

Its  specialties  are  Agricultural  Science,  Chttnistry,  Work-shop  Instruction,  and 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

There  are  two  distinct  courses,  one  in  Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  and  one  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  In  each  course  there  are  a  number  of  elective  studies, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  English  Literature,  Political  Science,  French,  and 
Gterman. 

Of  all  the  scientific  courses  offered  in  Dartmouth  College  or  in  connection  with 
it,  the  coarse  in  Mechanical  Engineering  offers  the  most  mathematical  and  techni- 
cal work.  While  it  is  expressly  intended  for  the  training  of  mechanical  engineers, 
it  is  also  unsurpassed  as  a  preparation  for  the  post  graduate  course  of  the  Thayer 
School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  attention  given  to  Chemistry  is  one  of  the  marked  characteriistics  of  the  in- 
stitution.   The  work,  required  and  elective,  extends  through  three  years. 

The  State  College  is  the  first  Technical  School  established  in  the  State  and  its  two 
courses  when  combined  with  the  various  elective  studies  will  be  found  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  those  wha  purpose  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  state  and  nation. 

Its  course  of  study  has  been  lengthened  and  now  covers  four  full  years  while  the 
requisites  for  admission  have  been  advanced.  Thus  time  has  been  obtained  for  a 
high  grade  of  technical  work. 

The  Dartmouth  Catalogue  of  1890-'91,t  includes  among  its  Depart- 


*New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  connection 
with  Dartmouth  College.    Lebanon,  N.  H.    Press  of  A.  B.  Freeman.    1890.    Pp.  16. 

t  Catalogue  of  Dartmouth  CoUege  and  the  associated  institutions  for  the  year 
1890-'91.    Hanover,  N.  H.    Printed  for  the  College.    1890.    Pp.  84. 
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ments,  The  Agricultural  College,  and  The  Experiment  Station.  In 
the  opening  words  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Agricultural  College,  after 
a  concise  summary  of  the  National  and  State  laws  applying  to  this 
institution,  the  following  statement  is  given. 

The  College  is  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  acts  in  the  following  ways: 
First. — It  gives  a  practical  and  scientific  education,  which  is  of  use  in  all  the  pro- 
fessions and  industrial  pursuits. 
Second. — It  gives  four  special  courses  of  study. 
I.  Course  in  Agriculture, 
n.  Course  in  Chemistry. 

III.  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

IV.  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Course  IV  has  just  been  established,  and  will  be  open  to  students  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  college  year. 

Whereas  formeriy  Drawing  was  only  required  during  the  first 
term  of  Freshman  year,  now  both  Drawing  and  Shop-work  are  re- 
quired through  the  first  two  terms  of  Freshman  year.  In  Sophomore 
year,  Drawing  is  taken  in  the  first  term,  and  Shop- Work  in  wood  and 
iron  through  all  the  year;  neither  Drawing,  or  Shop-work,  are  re- 
quired during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Agricultural  course.  In  the 
Mechanical  course.  Drawing  is  required  in  each  year,  and  "Shop- 
work"  in  every  term  of  the  four  years  course.  The  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  is  on  the  Conant  Farm.  The  building  for  Me- 
chanical Training  is  thus  described  : 

.     WORK-SHOP. 

The  work-shop  occupies  a  building  fifty  by  thirty  feet,  containing  forge-ioom, 
wood-working  and  tool-rooms,  and  a  room^f  or  machine-work.  It  is  provided  with 
power,  tools,  and  machinery.  The  plan  pursued  is  to  engage  in  work  on  artides 
which  give  the  necessary  practice,  and  will  be,  when  completed,  of  practical  value. 
During  the  past  year  a  wood  lathe  has  been  designed  and  constructed,  all  pattern- 
making  and  other  work,  except  casting,  being  done  in  the  shop.  Plans  are  being 
made  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  building,  and  for  providing  a  largely  in- 
creased amount  of  machinery. 

The  total  attendance  of  the  students  in  all  Departments  of  Dart- 
mouth College  for  the  year  1891-'92  is  thus  given  : 

Summary  of  students. 

Dartsmouth  College 258 

Chandler  School  of  Science  and  the  Arts 68 

N.  H.  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 86 

Medical  College 96 

Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering 9 

Total 462 

The  Faculty  number  50  Professors  and  Instructors.  Rev,  Samuel 
C.  Bartlett,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  President.  The  Faculty  of  "the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts"  number  12  Professors  and  In- 
structors, including  the  President  of  Dartmouth.    Charles  H.  Pet- 
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tee,  A.M.,  C.B.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

The  connection  of  this  State  College  with  the  famous  College  at 
Hanover,  was  practically  ended  with  the  year  1890-'91. 

In  its  beginning  it  was  undoubtedly  greatly  advantaged  by  that 
connection,  by  which  the  students  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  Libraries,  and  Laboratories,  of  the  historic  college;  whose  Pro- 
fessors, also,  at  first,  aided  in  their  instruction.  The  Agricultural 
College  has,  in  addition  to  the  grants  made  to  it  by  the  Nation  and 
the  State,  been  greatly  favored  by  the  gifts  of  individual  citizens ; 
and  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Thompson,  of  Durham,  who  has  bequeathed  to  *Hhe  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  a  large  farm  and 
other  real  estate,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  personal  property,  on 
condition  that  the  College  shall  be  established  in  Durham,  that  the 
relations  between  Dartmouth  College  and  the  State  College  are  now 
terminated. 

The  story  of  the  college  from  its  inception,  with  brief  notices  of 
the  benefactors  and  the  instructors,  to  whose  gifts  and  efforts  its 
success  is  due,  is  admirably  told  by  President  Stevens,  in  behalf  of 
the  Trustees,  in  the  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  made 
to  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  in  January,  1893.  This  is  a 
handsomely  printed  pamphlet*  of  287  pages  illustrated  with  a  frontis- 
piece of  the  stately  new  college  building  at  Durham,  and  with  por- 
traits of  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  President  of  Dartmouth 
and. first  President  of  this  college;  of  John  Conant,  the  greatest 
benefactor  to  the  college  during  its  sojourn  in  Hanover ;  of  Hon.  G. 
W.  Nesmith,  long  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  and  of  Ben- 
janiin  Thompson  its  latest  benefactor. 

There  are,  also,  floor  plans  of  the  new  buildings. — 106  pages  of 
this  pamphlet  are  given  to  the  history  of  the  college,  to  the  vari- 
ous official  reports,  and  to  a  catalogue  of  officers  and  students,  with 
programmes  of  courses,  etc.  An  Appendix  of  27  pages,  contains  a 
reprint  of  the  laws  both  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  State,  which 
relate  to  the  College.  '  Part  II,  contains  "  the  third  and  fourth  annual 
reports "  of  the  Experiment  Station,  established  by  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress, and  attached  to  this  College. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  historical  sketch  by  President 
Stevens,  will  be  found  of  interest  as  showing  the  steps  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  Land  Grant  College,  and  how  it  gradually  grows  into  a 
technical  school  of  science.  In  this  case,  also,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  Governmental  aid  has  stimulated  individual  generosity. 
This  has  been  likewise  shown  in  other  instances,  notably  in  connec- 

*  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  to  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  January  Session,  1893.  Cour 
cord:  Ira  C.  Evans,  Public  Printer.    1892.    Pp.  287. 
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tion  with.  Cornell  University.  As  an  example  of  how  local  environ- 
ment affects  developement,  it  may  be  remarked  that^  while  in  many 
of  these  Land  Grant  Colleges  the  military  features  are  made  promi- 
nent, there  is  no  evidence,  in  the  programmes  of  "courses"  in  this 
college,  that  any  one  connected  with  this  New  Hampshire  College 
ever  read  that  portion  of  the  U.  S.  Law  of  1862,  which  refers  to  the 
teaching  of  military  tactics. 

Report.— Historical  Summary. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Haaae  of  Representatives: 

The  trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  Ck>Ilege  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Aits 
respectfully  submit  their  twentieth  report,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from 
the  United  States  treasury  department,  preface  it  with  a  resum^  of  the  history  of 
the  college  from  its  organization,  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  its  removal  from  Hanover  to  Durham.  At  the  session  of  the  Logislature 
of  New  Hampshire  in  18G6  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  **  New  Hampshire 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  on  the  basis  of  the  congressional 
land  grant,  and  authorizing  its  location  in  Hanover  and  its  connection  with  Dart- 
mouth College.  In  accordance  with  this  act,  the  institution  was  organized  under 
a  board  of  trustees  appointed  partly  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  partly  by 
the  corporation  of  Dartmouth  College,  the  authorized  connection  with  Dartmouth 
College  was  effected,  and  the  institution  was  opened  to  students  in  1868.  Hon.  David 
Culver,  of  Lyme,  had  provided  for  the  college  in  his  will,  upon  the  condition  of  its 
location  in  Lyme.  This  condition  was  not  accepted,  and  the  estate  had  gone  to 
Dartmouth  College  to  be  used  for  agricultural  instruction. 

ADVANTAaBOUS  CONNECTION  WTTH  DARTMOUTH  COLLEQE. 

This  fact  furnished  one,  and  a  strong  reason,  why  the  State  College  should  be 
connected  with  Dartmouth  College.  This  was  more  desirable  by  reason  of  the 
inadequate  funds  possessed  by  the  State  College.  The  150,000  acres  of  the  public 
land  scrip  was  sold  for  |80,000  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  state  bonds  yielding  an 
income  to  the  college  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  annually.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  offer  made  by  Dartmouth  College  of  the  free. use  of  its 
recitation  rooms,  museum,  and  library,  and  to  allow  its  professors  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  new  institution  at  the  reasonable  compensation  of  two  dollars  per  hour, 
was  considered  a  great  inducement.  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president 
of  Dartmouth  College,  labored  long  to  bring  about  the  connection,  and  afterwards, 
as  president  of  the  State  College,  showed  himself  a  friend  of  the  institution  and  its 
students. 

The  New  Hampshire  CoUege  was  apparently  the  only  one  of  the  land  grant  col- 
leges organized  in  connection  with  an  older  institution  and  yet  dependent  upon  its 
own  income,  except  the  privil^es  and  facilities  furnished  by  the  connection. 

The  first  professor  was  Ezekiel  Webster  Dimond,  who  was  made  professor  of  gen- 
eral and  agricultural  chemistry.  Dr.  Thomas  Russell  Crosby  was  instructor  in 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  which  was  the  second  professorship  established. 
On  the  faculty  list  the  names  of  six  of  the  professors  and  instructors  of  Dartmouth 
College  appeared  as  instructors  in  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric  and 
history,  natural  philosophy,  civil  engineering,  mathematics,  and  gymastics. 

At  this  time  the  College  of  Agricultture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  considered  a 
department  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  so  received  most  of  its  instruction  from  the 
college  professors,  or  from  students  in  its  graduate  courses. 

Since  1877,  the  college  has  had  an  independent  faculty,  and  has  employed  other 
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instructoiB  only  in  exceptional  casee.  In  1878,  the  four  members  of  the  faculty 
gave  nine  tenths  of  all  the  instruction.  In  1884,  the  five  members  of  the  faculty 
were  giving  even  a  larger  proportion  of  the  instruction.  The  number  of  the  fac- 
ulty wa^  increased  to  seven  in  1886,  to  eight  in  1889,  and  to  eleven  in  1881. 

Delast  in  Development  of  Traininq  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

In  the  first  catalogue  it  was  said  of  the  courses  of  study,  **  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  while  agriculture,  worthy  of  honor  as  the  primitive  pursuit  of  man,  and 
as  fundamental  to  the  weU  being  of  every  community,  is  to  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  institution,  the  mechanic  arts  are  also  embraced.''  In  mechanic  arts  the 
instruction  had  to  be  limited  to  theory,  or  turned  into  the  lines  of  architecture  and 
civil  engineering.  Almost  from  the  first  the  need  of  a  workshop  was  felt,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  some  friend  of  the  institution  would  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
beginning  of  the  mechanical  engineering  course  came,  however,  in  1886,  when 
Thomas  W.  Kinkaid,  assistant  engineer.  United  States  Navy,  was  detailed  to  act 
as  instructor.  He  commenced  the  work  under  great  disadvantages,  and  with  few 
facilities.  The  lower  classes,  then  in  college,  were  given  workshop  instruction, 
and  it  has  been  given  to  all  classes  entering  since  1886.  At  first,  use  was  made  of 
part  of  the  carpenter's  shop  of  Dartmouth  Ck>llege,  but  in  1887,  a  frame  building, 
30  X  30y  was  constructed  near  Gonant  Uall.  In  the  following  year  the  building  was 
lengthened  to  fifty  feet;  and  a  boiler,  engine,  and  considerable  machinery  were  pro- 
vided. Other  machinery  has  been  added,  but  the  building  itself  has  remained 
unchanged.  Although  Professor  Kinkaid  was  connected  with  the  college  for  two 
years  only,  he  made  the  mechanical  engineering  course  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
college.    A  course  in  electrical  engineering  was  added  in  1891. 

In  1869,  Professor  Dimond  stated  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees,  that  all 
the  possessions  of  the  cc^ege  were  contained  in  seven  boxes  which  he  had  brought 
from  Europe.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  contents  of  these  boxes  there  was  no 
place  ready  to  receive  them. 

To  provide  a  suitable  building  for  recitation  rooms,  and  for  other  purposes,  Dart- 
mouth GoUege  offered  to  furnish  $26,000  from  the  Culver  fund,  on  condition  that 
the  State  appropriate  for  the  same  purpose  $16,000  more.  The  State  accepted  the 
condition,  and  preparations  for  the  new  building  were  begun  in  the  fall  of  1869. 
The  comer-stone  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  Culver  Hail  was  dedicated  in 
the  presence  of  the  Legislature,  June  23,  1871.  The  college  purchased  a  field  of 
about  twenty-five  acres  opposite  Culver  Hall  about  the  time  its  erection  was  beg^un, 
and  later  added  another  field  adjoining,  upon  which  Conant  Hall  was  afterwards 

buflt. 

Gnrr  of  Hon.  John  Conant. 

The  whole  tract  was  connected  with  the  farm  purchased  by  Hon.  John  Conant 
of  Jaffrey  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,  and  given  to  the  college.  Mr.  Conant  suggested  the 
provision  of  a  suitable  building  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  rooms  and  board 
for  students.  Soon  afterwards  he  proposed  to  give  |6,000  for  this  purpose  on  con- 
dition that  the  State  would  provide  the  balance  of  the  cost.  The  State  made  the 
necessary  appropriation,  the  building  was  completed  and  opened  for  use  in  1874, 
and  appropriately  named  Conant  Hall.    Its  probable  cost  was  about  $28,000. 

These  sums  were  but  the  beginning  of  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Conant.    Later  he  provided 

the  money  to  purchase  additions  to  the  farm,  which  increased  the  size  of  it  to  860 

acres.    He  also  provided  a  scholarship  for  each  town  in  Cheshire  county,  giving  to 

the  college  in  all  more  than  $70,000. 

•  •  «  «  •  « 

State  Aid  to  the  Colleqb. 

The  income  from  tuition  was  very  small,  and  the  only  reliable  income  was  that 
of  $4,800  from  the  endowment    Up  to  the  year  1876  the  State  had  appropriated  j 
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(15,000  in  addition  to  the  |15»000  granted  for  Culver  Hall.  The  coet  of  Conant 
Hall  must  have  exceeded  the  estimates,  and  the  erection  of  a  large  bam  was  begun 
in  1874,  so  that  in  September,  1876,  the  college  was  $7,000  in  debt,  and  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Legislature  for  further  appropriations.  In  1877,  the  State  made  an 
appropriation  of  $3,000  a  year  for  six  years.  Of  this  $1,000  a  year  was  to  be  used 
towards  the  payment  of  the  debt;  $1,000  a  year  for  the  salary  of  a  farm  superin- 
tendent ;  and  $1,000  a  year  for  the  building  of  a  new  farm-house.  In  1888,  the 
State  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  a  year  for  two  years;  and  in  1885,  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $8,000  was  made  perpetual. 

In  August,  1876,  Jeremiah  W.  Sanborn  was  appointed  farm  superintendent.  In 
his  first  report  Mr.  Sanborn  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  using  the  farm  as 
an  experiment  station  in  order  that  it  might  be  of  the  most  practical  benefit  to  the 
college.  In  that  report  he  gave  the  results  of  feeding  experiments,  and  he  continued 
to  report  similar  experiments  to  the  trustees  during  his  connection  with  the  college. 
The  work  thus  begun  has  been  continued  by  the  present  professor  of  agriculture. 
Prof.  G.  H.  Whitcher,  who  graduated  while  Professor  Sanborn  was  superintendent 
of  the  farm. 

When  the  college  was  opened  to  students  the  course  of  study  extended  through 
three  years. 

The  attendance  was  gradually  lengthened  until,  in  1889,  a  full 
course  of  four  years  was  established.  At  the  beginning,  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  were  only  the  passing  of  an  examination 
in  the  ordinary  studies  included  in  a  common  school  training. 
These  were  rapidly  increased  till  the  announcement  is  now  made 

that : 

Commencing  with  1802,  the  requirements  in  EInglish  are  the  same  as  those  adopted 
by  the  New  England  colleges. 

The  Men  to  whom  the  Development  of  the  College  is  Due. 

No  history  of  the  college  would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  those  men, 
now  deceased,  who  were  identified  with  the  interests  and  growth  of  the  institution. 
Professor  Crosby  died  March  1,  1872,  and  Professor  Dimond  in  July,  1876.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1877,  President  Smith  tendered  his  resignation  to  take  effect  March  1,  and 
died  a  few  months  later.  Another  early  friend  of  the  college,  Hon.  John  Conant, 
died  April  6, 1877,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  His  gifts  to  the  insti- 
tution entitle  him  to  be  called  its  greatest  benefactor  during  its  connection  with 
Dartmouth  College.  Among  the  trustees  who  have  given  time  and  talents  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  college,  Hon.  Geoige  W.  Nesmith  ranks  first  Elected 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  after  the  resignation  of  President  Smith  in  1877, 
he  held  that  ofiice  until  his  death  in  1890,  and  by  his  energetic  efforts  and  wise 
counsel  carried  the  college  through  many  difficulties;  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to 
his  many  friends  to  know  that  his  memory  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  giving  the  name 
of  Nesmith  Hall  to  the  new  experiment  station  building  at  Diurham. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  valuable  services  of  Ex-Qov.  Frederick  Smyth  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  He  has  held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  college  from 
its  organization  to  the  present  time,  discharging  its  duties  efficiently  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  college,  and  all  without  compensation. 

Importance  of  the  U.  S.  Law  EsTABLismNa  Experiment  Stations. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1887  had  an  important  influence  upon  the 

instruction  given  in  the  college.    The  annual  grant  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  which 

this  law  made  for  the  support  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  furnished 

leans  which  the  college  had  never  i)06sessed  for  doing  thorough  work  in  agricul- 

-al  science.    In  place  of  one  man»  uniting  more  or  less  of  the  duties  of  ezperi- 
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menter,  fanner,  and  instzuctor  in  agriculture  and  chemistry,  there  were  several 
BpedalistB,  who,  besideB  conducting  the  work  of  the  station,  gave  instruction  in  the 
classroom.  Instead  of  a  farm  partially  equipped,  there  was  one  provided  with 
model  machinery  and  appliances.  Previous  to  1887  there  had  been  considerable 
fragmentary  instruction  in  agriculture ;  since  that  date  there  has  been  a  steady 
progress  in  the  college  towards  teaching  agriculture  as  a  science. 

Value  of  the  Additional  Aid  qiven  bt  the  U.  S.  Law  of  1890. 

If  the  reason  is  sought  why  the  New  Hampshire  College  more  than  any  other 
institution  has  been  benefited  by  the  recent  congressional  legislation  it  is  found  in 
the  increase  of  its  income  in  1890.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  in  that  year  the 
annual  income  tram  all  sources,  that  would  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  work  of 
the  college,  was  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1890,  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  be  expended  for  instruction  and  ^apparatus,  and  providing  an 
increase  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  until  the  limit  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
should  be  reached.  The  establishment  of  the  experiment  station  had  given  an 
impetus  to  one  line  of  work;  this  laige  increase  of  income  extended  its  influence  to 
nearly  every  line  of  work  which  can  be  properly  done  by  a  scientific  institution,  as 
the  money  thus  given  is  to  be  applied  "to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,, 
natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  application  in  the 
industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction.*' 

The  Munificent  Bequest  which  has  led  to  the  Removal  o?  the  College 

TO  Durham. 

The  bequest  of  the  late  Benjamin  Thompson  of  Durham  to  the  State,  of  his  farm, 
known  as  the  Warner  farm,  and  his  other  real  estate  in  Durham  comprising  a  total 
of  258  acres,  together  with  the  sum  of  $868,000.82  in  personal  estate,  awakened  a 
new  interest  in  industrial  education,  and  the  Legislature  by  an  act  approved  March 
5, 1891,  accepted  the  munificent  gift,  and  at  once  proceeded,  by  appropriate  enact- 
ments, to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  from  Hanover  to  Durham,  and  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings and  accommodations  which  should  amply  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  college 
in  its  new  home,  and  be  commensurate  with  the  great  endowment  which  will  place 
it  in  the  foremost  rank  of  institutions  of  its  kind. 

The  trustees,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  and  requirements  of  the  act,  ap- 
proved April  10,  1891,  took  immediate  steps  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  college 
provided  for  in  this  act.  All  of  the  real  estate  in  Hanover,  owned  by  said  college, 
has  been  sold  at  private  sale  for  the  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  ready 
cash,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College 
for  the  re-payment  to  the  State  of  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  it 
towards  the  erection  of  Culver  HalL 

As  soon  as  the  spring  opened  in  1892,  work  was  begun  for  the  erection  of  an 
experiment  station  building,  a  bam,  a  science  hall,  workshops,  and  boiler  house, 
and  the  main  building  to  contain  an  office,  recitation  rooms,  Ubrary,  museum, 
hall,  etc. 

These  buildings  are  all  of  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the  bam,  and  all  are 
expected  to  be  completed  on  the  outside  before  winter  sets  in.  They  are  thoroughly 
oonstructed  upon  the  latest  and  most  approved  plans.  A  steam  heating  plant  is 
now  in  process  of  construction,  which  is  designed  to  warm  all  the  buildings  from  a 
central  station,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  occupants  the  most  comfort  and  avoid  the 
danger  of  fire. 
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The  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  all  the  work  by  the  Legislature,  is  cor- 
dially invited,  and  when  that  is  done,  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  funds  sufficient 
to  complete  the  necessary  work  will  be  readily  provided.  The  future  prosperity  of 
the  college  will  depend  upon  its  equipment  and  the  manner  in  which  it  starts  on 
its  new  career.  Evidences  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  with  proper  accommoda- 
tions, the  number  of  students  will  be  large ;  and  the  future  appears  bright  with 
promise  of  vastly  enlarged  usefulness  for  this  institution.  Since  the  last  report,  the 
college  in  Hanover  has  done  good  work,  and  the  number  of  students  has  been  about 
the  same  as  in  previous  years.  The  removal  has  inevitably  interfered  with  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  professors,  and  their  duties  have  been  more  arduous  than  at 
other  times,  but  on  the  whole  it  gives  the  trustees  great  pleasure  to  report  prosper- 
ity in  the  present,  and  encouragement  for  a  more  prosperous  work  in  the  futuie. 

•LYMAN  D.  STEVENS, 
President,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 

The  following  statements,  relating  to  the  removal  of  the  college 
and  to  the  new  work  proposed  when  once  the  institution  is  settled 
in  its  new  home,  are  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  report  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College: 

*  *  *  In  the  work  thus  far  carried  out  at  Durham  it  has  been  the  constant 
endeavor  of  trustees  aiid  faculty  to  so  direct  effort  that  future  growth  might  add 
to,  without  tearing  down,  what  has  already  been  accomplished.  To  this  end  the 
fimdamental  essentials  of  substantial  and  convenient  buildings,  properly  located 
and  drained,  well  heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated  and  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  good  water  for  use  and  protection,  have  received  careful  attention  and  ^vork  has 
gone  forward  in  accordance  with  the  advice  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  best 
talent  available. 

The  regular  college  work  has  moved  on  smoothly  and  successfully  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  Faculty  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  permanent 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  a  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology,  and 
an  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  students  would  be  maintained, 
while  the  institution  remained  in  Hanover,  after  the  final  decision  in  favor  of  an 
early  removal  to  Durham.  Hence  it  has  been  very  gratifying  to  find  the  entering 
classes  keeping  nearly  up  to  the  average  in  numbers  with  no  special  effort  in  this 
direction.  It  is  one  sign  out  of  many  proving,  what  is  evident  to  the  observing 
eye,  that  the  public  appreciate  the  facilities,  unequaled  in  the  State,  which  the 
bounty  of  the  national  government  is  providing  for  the  youth  of  New  Hampshire 
and  recognize  the  able  and  painstaking  work  of  a  Faculty  selected  from  among  the 
trained  graduates  of  six  of  our  leading  institutions  for  the  special  work  each  mem- 
ber was  able  to  do.  All  indications  point  to  a  large  accession  of  numbers  as  soon 
as  the  collegers  moved  to  its  new  home  next  August. 

PROPOSED  ENLABQEMENT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLIiEOE. 

Three  points  only  require  special  mention  at  this  time :  1.  It  is  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  faculty  that,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  removal,  some  of  the  benefits  of 
our  agricultural  instruction  may  be  brought  home  to  a  larger  number  than  can 
be  gathered  together  to  take  any  of  our  regular  courses  of  study.  This  desirable 
end  may  be  attained  by  short  courses  in  dairying,  horticulture,  etc.,  by  lectures  and 
institute  work  throughout  the  State,  or  by  these  several  means  combined.  The 
sooner  such  work  can  be  undertaken,  the  better  for  all  parties  concerned.  2.  The 
opening  of  the  doors  of  the  college  to  women  has  already  proved  its  utility,  as  ten 
young  ladies  have  been  enrolled  either  as  regular  or  special  students.  8.  I  desire 
to  restate  an  opinion,  given  by  me  in  the  last  report  and  strengthened  by  two  years 
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of  additional  experience,  **  Jn  regard  to  preparation  for  college,  we  desire  that  the 

advantages  of  the  excellent  academies  and  high  schools,  scattered  over  our  State, 

may  be  enjoyed  and  utilized  by  those  who  propose  to  study  here,  in  order  that  their 

progress  after  entering  may  be  more  rapid  and  satisfactory.    It  is  generally  unwise 

to  hasten  one's  entrance  under  eighteen,  at  the  expense  of  a  thorough  preparation.*' 

The  young  men  and  women  who  are  to  become  leaders  in  the  industrial  life  of  New 

Hampshire  rightly  demand  and  expect  the  best  facilities  and  instruction  that  money 

anniirocure.    In  justice  to  themselves,  then,  they  should  secure  that  preliminary 

training  and  maturity  of  thought  which  will  enable  them  to  fully  utilize  such 

advantages  when  offered. 

C.  H.  PETTEE, 

Dean. 

The  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  examining  committee  are  here 
quoted  for  their  suggestions  relating  to  Drawing  and  Manual  Train- 
ing, and  for  their  favorable  comments  on  the  admission  of  women 
students. 

REPOBT  OF  EXAMINING  COMMTITEE  FOR  1801. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 

Arts: 

QsNTLBMEN:  The  examining  committee  have,  as  far  as  practicable,  attended  the 
<mni«tl  examinations  and  present  their  report. 

We  congratulate  your  board  and  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  upon  the  prospect 
that  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  will  soon  enter  upon  an 
enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness  that  will  be  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the 
great  interests  which  it  specially  represents.  When  we  consider  how  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  this,  or  indeed  any  other  State,  are  and  must  ever  be  engaged 
in  agricultural  or  mechanical  pursuits,  and  how  absolutely  essential,  not  only  to 
the  public  welfare  but  to  human  life  itself,  these  occupations  are,  then  we  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  a  college  which  shall  worthily  represent  and  promote  these  inter- 
ests must  be  amply  endowed  and  in  all  respects  thoroughly  furnished.  Happily 
the  princely  liberality  of  the  late  Benjamin  Thompson  and  liberal  appropriations 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  are  now  being  combined  with  the  present 
equipment  of  the  college  originally  aided  by  act  of  Ck)ngre8s,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  institution  upon  an  enlarged  foundation. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  will  awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  college  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  that  it  will  take  high  rank  among  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  New  Hampshire. 

HOW  THE  COLLEQE  HAY  BENEFIT  THE  COMMUNITY. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  many  ways  in  which  such  a  college  may  oenefit 
the  people.  A  liberal,  generous  culture  with  rational  development  of  both  physical 
and  mental  powers  is  a  great  need  in  every  vocation  of  life.  And  in  many  special 
ways  the  Ck>llege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  benefits  the  people, — by  its 
investigations  concerning  improved  methods  of  tillage,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  stock 
raising,  dairy  management,  injurious  insects,  and  other  concerns  of  farm  life;  by 
the  development  of  mechanical  intelligence,  engineering  skill,  and  their  applications 
to  the  various  arts;  by  a  comprehensive  course  of  scientific  instruction  not  excluding 
literary  and  other  branches  of  learning. 

HOW  IT  MAY  PROMOTE  THE  PUPUC  HEALTH. 

Having  considered  the  course  of  study  as  arranged  and  finding  in  it  the  means 
of  a  broad  and  generous  culture  there  are  two  suggestions  which  we  respectfully 
mbmit  for  the  coDsideration  of  your  board.    The  first  is,  whether  or  not  there  may 
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be  need  of  extending  the  study  of  sanitaiy  engineering  so  as  to  include  other 
branches  of  sanitary  science.  The  preservation  of  the  public  health,  by  the  proper 
isolation  of  those  sick  with  contagious  diseases,  by  the  disinfection  of  households 
of  those  who  may  suffer  from  such  diseases,  by  all  methods  which  depend  upon 
popular  intelligence  concerning  the  means  of  preserving  the  health,  may  well  have 
consideration  in  arranging  a  plan  of  practical  education  for  the  people.  Consider- 
ations of  health,  comfort,  and  economy  alike  suggest  that  the  important  concerns 
of  sanitary  science  should  have  full  recognition. 

ELEMENTABT  mSTRUCTION  IN  ABCHITEGTUBAL  DRAWING  SUGGESTED. 

The  second  suggestion  is,  whether  or  not  the  study  of  mechanical  drawing  may 
well  be  so  extended  as  to  include  the  simpler  elements  of  architecture.  The  design- 
ing of  houses  directly  affects  the  health  of  the  occupants.  Large  sums  are  often 
wasted  upon  poor  designs.  The  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  is  an 
object  of  serious  importance.  Household  architecture  should  have  consideration 
with  reference  to  health,  comfort,  economy,  good  taste,  landscape  gardening,  tree 
planting,  etc. 

THE  CX)LLEGE  OPENS  ITS  DOORS    TO  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

Your  committee  notice  with  satisfaction  the  admission  upon  their  application  of 
Miss  Lucy  E.  Swallow,  of  Hollis,  and  Miss  Delia  E.  Brown,  of  Hanover,  to  the  ben- 
efits of  the  college.  Whether  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  college  is  in  part  sus- 
tained by  state  appropriation,  that  agricultural  and  mechanical  employments  are 
concerns  of  both  men  and  women,  or  the  purpose  of  the  college  as  defined  by  the 
act  of  Ck)ngresr  in  pursuance  of  which  it  is  established,  the  propriety  of  offering 
the  advantages  of  th^  college  to  young  women  equally  with  men  is  apparent. 

The  machine  and  carpenter  shops  were  visited  by  the  committee  and  were  of  in- 
terest, not  simply  for  the  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill  that  may  be  acquired  by 
their  use,  but  as  a  means  of  physical  development.  It  is  said  that*  **  in  Germany, 
France,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switzerland  physical  instruction  is  compulsory  in 
all  schools."  Manual  training  schools  tend  to  secure  physical  development  in  con- 
nection with  useful  mechanical  or  other  industry,  for  which  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  college  should  be  highly  esteemed. 

LYMAN  CLARK, 
JOHN  a  TALLANT, 
DANIEL  W.  BUGG. 

Committee, 

The  examining  Committee  for  1892,  in  their  report  to  the  Trustees, 
lay  special  stress  on  the  general  lack  of  suitable  preparation  of  those 
seeking  admission  to  the  college. 

REPORT  OF  EXAMININQ  COMMITTEE  FOR  1892. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 

Arts : 

Your  examining  committee  for  the  year  1892,  having  carefuUy  and  conscien- 
tiously discharged  the  duty  doTolving  upon  them,  beg  leave  to  briefly  and  respect- 
fully report  as-  follows : 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  teaching  in  the  New  Hampshire  Ck>llege  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  is  as  thorough  and  efficient  as  that  of  other  colleges  of  its 
class,  and  of  those  giving  what  is  termed  a  classic  course  of  instruction.     The 
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natoral  acienoes,  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  hoth  af^culture  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  are  certainly  in  the  hands  of  competent  iustnictors,  who  evidently 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  work  and  succeed  in  drawing  out  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  students.  In  this  line  we  witness  no  CTidence  of  neglect  or  inefficiency,  nor  do 
we  find  any  occasion  to  criticise  one  department  and  conmiend  another.  All  ap- 
pear to  he  doing  faithful  and  satisfactory  work. 

By  way  of  suggestion,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  self-evident  lack  of  thorough 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  enter  upon  the  college  course.  There 
ought  to  he  some  change  in  our  common  school  system  which  will  give  to  the 
scholars  the  fundamental  or  rudimentary  principles,  with  the  leading  nomencla- 
ture, of  the  natural  sciences.  Or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  a  short  introductory 
course  in  the  college,  which  need  not  prolong  the  entire  period  devoted  to  strictly 
agricultural  and  mechanic  instruction,  as  foreign  languages,  and  even  history  and 
literature,  could  be  left  for  an  additional  term  by  such  of  the  students  as  would  de- 
sb^  to  devote  additional  time  to  them.  The  recommendation  of  a  careful  perusal 
of  such  books  as  could  be  named,  might  be  made  to  cover  history  and  literature ; 
while  the  prompt  translation  and  publication  of  such  things  of  value  as  appear  in 
other  languages  would  supply  in  a  great  measure  any  disadvantage  arising  from 
not  having  the  ordinary  smattering  of  these  languages,  which  is  usually  soon  lost 
on  entering  upon  the  serious  and  every-day  duties  of  actual  life. 

Another  point  impresses  itself  upon  oiu*  minds — and  that  is  the  lack  in  some  de- 
partments of  suitable  text-books  for  use  in  a  special  course  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts.    The  field  is  by  no  means  well  defined. 

«  •  •  •  »  *  * 

T.  D.  CURTIS, 
W.  SCOTT  WARD, 

Committee, 
Hanovicb,  June  24, 1893. 

The  followiiig  statement  is  from  the  opening  pages  of  the  cata- 
logue for  1890-1892,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  report  by  the  Trustees. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  in  1891,  acts  were  passed 
severing  the  connection  with  Dartmouth  College  and  removing  the  State  College 
from  Hanover  to  Durham  ;  accepting  the  Benjamin  Thompson  estate,  which  was 
then  of  the  value  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  accumulating 
at  four  per  cent  compound  interest  will  be  available  as  an  endowment,  in  1910; 
and  providing  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  with  certain  other  sums  in 
the  erection  of  buildings. 

These  buildings  are  so  near  completion  as  to  make  it  certain  that  In  September, 
1803,  the  college  work  will  begin  at  Durham,  with  shops,  laboratories,  and  other 
facilities  found  at  the  best  technical  schools. 

The  necessary  transfers  will  be  made  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  will  not 
interfere  with  the  college  work  of  the  preceding  or  the  succeeding  year. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  statement  of  the  conditions  of 
admission,  are  of  interest  when  one  recalls  that,  only  a  few  decades 
ago,  it  was  possible  to  enter  one  of  the  best  classical  colleges,  with- 
out any  direct  examination  as  to  proficiency  in  English. 

In  English  the  examination  will  consist  in  the  criticism  of  specimens  of  incorrect 
Rngliah,  together  with  a  short  essay,  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  division  into 
paragraphs,  grammar  and  expression,  on  a  subject  to  be  announced  at  the  time  of 
the  examination. 

Students  are  advised  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  in  all  the  required  sub- 
jects and  especially  in  English,  since  no  college  can  be  expected  to  admit  students 
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who  can  not  write  their  own  language  with  neatness,  clearness,  and  an  approach 
to  accuracy. 

They  are  further  recommended  not  to  limit  their  preparation  to  these  require- 
ments. The  excellent  academies  and  high  schools  of  New  Hampshire  put  within 
their  reach,  a  preliminary  training  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  coUege 
course. 

The  following  is  the  general  summary  of  the  required  work  in 
Drawing,  and  Shop-work ;  these  are  given  in  the  different  courses, 
and  years,  as  already  stated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

DRAWING. 
[Two  hours  and  one  half  in  the  drawing^  room  is  reckoned  as  one  exerdae.] 

1.  Freehand  Drawing. 

(a)  Copy  Work  and  Sketching ;  thirty  exercises. 

(p)  Shading  and  Tinting,  followed  by  a  short  course  on  the  care  and  use  of  draw- 
ing instruments ;  twenty  exercises. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Drawing.  Solution  of  problems  in  descriptive 
geometry;  eighty  exercises. 

Course  2  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  Mathematics. 
8.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

(a)  Elementary  Projection  Drawing ;  twenty  exercises. 
(6)  Perspective  Drawing  and  Line  Shading ;  twenty  exercises, 
(c)  Workshop  Drawings.    Tracing  and  the  blue  process  of  copying  drawings; 
thirty  exercises. 

SHOP  WORK. 
[Three  hours^  work  in  the  shops  is  considered  equivalent  to  one  exercise.] 

1.  Work  in  Wood  Shop.    Exercises  in  carpentry,  joinery,  and  pattern  making, 
(a),  forty-flve  exercises ;  (6),  thirty  exercises ;  (c),  forty-flve  exercises ;  (d),  thirty 

exercises. 

2.  Work  in  Machine  Shop.  Exercises  in  bench  work,  machine  work,  and  shop 
measurements. 

(a),  thirty  exercises  ;  (6),  twenty  exercises ;  (o),  twenty  exercises ;  (d),  forty-five 
exercises ;  (e),  thirty  exercises ;  (/),  thirty  exercises. 

Floor  plans  accompatiy  the  descriptions  of  the  new  buildings. 
The  main  building,  a  view  of  which  is  given  as  a  frontispiece,  is  128 
feet  in  length  by  93  feet  in  width,  with  a  central  tower  and  a  porte 
coch6re  40  feet  in  length;  altogether  a  stately  building  of  three  stories, 
built  of  granite  and  brick.  The  Science  building,  93  by  70,  is  also  of 
three  stories. 

THE  SHOP  BUILDINOS. 

The  shops  have  been  planned  and  built  with  the  object  of  providing  facilities  for 
instruction  in  the  working  of  wood  and  metals  and  in  the  design,  constmction, 
care,  and  management  of  machinery.  Incorporated  with  the  shops,  is  a  central 
station  for  furnishing  heat,  hght,  water,  and  power,  wherever  needed  in  any  of 
the  college  buildings ;  and  the  machinery  of  this  station  will  form  a  part  of  the 
material  equipment  of  the  engineering  departments. 

The  main  shop  building  is  42  by  106  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  basement 
81  by  42  feet.  In  a  separate  one-story  building  40  by  100  feet,  on  a  level  with  the 
basement  of  the  main  building,  are  the  boiler  house,  forge  shop,  coal  shed,  and 
foundry. 
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On  the  first  floor  of  the  zaain  shop  building,  a  lavatory  is  provided,  with  lockers 
for  the  convenience  of  students.  The  largest  room  on  this  floor  is  the  machine 
shop,  where  there  will  be  opportunity  for  practice  in  the  operations  of  working 
metals  by  cutting  tools,  both  by  hand  work  and  by  machinery.  In  the  mechanical 
laboratory,  the  students  may  learn  by  actual  tests  the  strength  and  other  proper- 
ties of  the  various  materials  used  in  engineering  constructions ;  the  lubricating 
value  of  oils,  etc. 

The  second  floor  of  this  building  is  mainly  occupied  by  a  wood  shop,  in  which  the 
common  branches  of  carpentry,  joinery,  and  pattern  qiaking  will  be  taught.  Prac- 
tice will  be  given  in  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools,  and  in  the  care  and  operation  of 
the  machines  of  most  general  use  in  wood-working.  A  well  lighted  comer  of  this 
room  is  partitioned  off  and  will  be  equipped  for  copying  drawings  by  the  blue  pro- 
cess. Two  office  rooms  are  also  provided,  one  of  which  will  be  temporarily  used  as 
a  recitation  room,  the  other  as  a  drawing  room. 

The  shop  buildings  are  constructed  on  the  **  slow-burning*'  principle,  with  thick 
walls,  and  heavy  continuous  plank  floors.  The  rooms  are  all  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated. 

A  handsome  two  story  brick  building,  called  Nesmith  Hall,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Experiment  Station.  Tuition  is  placed  at  $60  a  year,  but 
there  are  54  scholarships,  30"  of  which  pay  the  holder  $40  besides  the 
tuition;  the  remainder  pay  $20  more  than  the  tuition.  The  annual 
expenses  are  estimated  from  $129.00  to  $228.00.  Total  number  of 
students  connected  with  the  college  in  1891-92,  61.  The  Faculty 
number  16  Professors  and  Instructors.  Hon,  Lyman  D.  Stevens  is 
President.  Charles  H.  Pettee,  a.  m.,  o.  b.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

Rutgers  Scientific  School,  Rutgers  College,  N.  J. 

"Rutgers  Scientific  School,  The  State  College  for  the  benefit  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  is  known  as  the  Scientific 
Department  of  Rutgers  College,  situated  at  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey. 

This  school,  organized  in  1864,  in  compliance  with  the  United 

States  Land  Qrant  act,  is  also,  by  law,  designated  as  the  ''State 

College;"  and  has  forty  free  State  scholarships,  distributed  pro  rata 

among  the  several  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  representation  in 

the  Legislature. 
The  courses  are  as  follows:  Two  Regular  courses  of  four  years 

each,  in  "Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics ;"  and  in  "Chemistry 
and  Agriculture." 

Special  courses  of  two  years  each  in  "  Chemistry,"  and  in  "Agri- 
culture ;"  also,  optional  post  graduate  courses.  The  studies  of  the 
two  principal  courses  are  alike  for  the  first  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  student  elects  which  course  to  take  ;  the  studies  thereafter  are 
specially  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Drawing  is  carried  through 
each  term  of  the  four  years  in  both  courses.  It  is  also  taught  in 
each  year  of  the  special  course  in  Agriculture,  but  is  not  taught  in 
the  special  course  in  Chemistry. 
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In  the  17th  Annual  Report  of  the  Rutgers  Scientific  School  for 
the  year  1881,  made  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  by  the  Trustees  of 
Rutgers  College,  and  signed  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Campbell,  LL.  D., 
President  both  of  the  College  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  there  is, 
in  addition  to  an  account  of  the  instruction  given  in  drawing  the 
past  year,  a  statement  of  the  importance  of  elemental  and  thorough 
training  in  this  study  on  the  part  of  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
as  well  as  in  the  technical  institutions  of  a  manufacturing  com- 
munity. 

As  this  bears  directly  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  present  work, 
and  shows  the  intimate  relation  borne  by  the  primary  schools  to  the 
higher  and  technical  schools,  these  pages  of  the  Report  for  1881,  are 
here  quoted. 

GRAPHICS. 

During  the  past  year,  instruction  in  Descriptive  Oeometry  has  been  given  the 
Sophomore  Class.  A  text-book  was  used  in  the  recitation-room  as  a  convenient 
method  of  briniB:ing  principles  to  the  students*  attention,  and  of  discussing  them. 
At  the  same  time,  problems  prepared  by  the  professor,  and  furnishing  novel  and 
practical  applications  of  these  principles,  were  assigned  for  solution  in  the  draughting- 
room.  These  have  proved  of  very  great  benefit,  not  only  in  giving  a  meaning  to 
what  might  otherwise  have  seemed  abstractions,  but  in  familiarizing  the  mind  with 
the  relations  and  properties  of  geometrical  magnitudes,  and  with  the  many  artifices 
of  solution  which  are  invaluable  to  the  draughtsman  as  well  as  to  the  descriptive 
geometer.  The  work  of  the  year  in  this  respect  has  been  exceptionally  satisfactory, 
the  problems  solved  being  more  numerous  and  more  difiicultthan  those  of  previ- 
ous years,  and  the  solutions  furnished  possessing  unusual  merit  in  originality  of 
method  as  well  as  in  comprehension  of  principles.  Many  of  the  problems  were 
more  difficult  than  those  assigned  for  the  "Science  Examinations"  in  England. 
The  subjects  of  the  Intersection  of  Surfaces,  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Linear  Per- 
spective were  illustrated  by  problems  which  stimulated  investigation  and  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  growth  in  the  power  of 
synthetic  and  analytic  reasoning  was  felt  by  the  students  themselves,  and  it  was 
evident  to  the  professor. 

•Instruction  to  the  other  classes  was  entirely  oral,  in  connection  with  work  at  the 
draughting-table.  During  the  hours  devoted  to  this  work,  questions  and  discus- 
sions, either  among  the  students  themselves  or  with  the  professor  are  always  in 
order  and  generally  in  progress.  As  a  result,  not  only  are  methods  learned,  but 
also  the  reasons  for  them,  with  the  occasion  and  efTects  of  modifications.  From  this 
comes  a  more  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles  and  a  greater  facility  in  their 
application.  In  short,  the  student  grows  into  an  inteUigent  and  ready  draughtsman. 
The  work  with  these  classes  was  in  the  construction  of  geometrical  problems,  topo- 
graphical drawing,  lettering,  the  use  of  colors  and  practice  in  shading,  cutting  of 
timbers,  finished  drawings,  etc. 

THE  VALUE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OP  PREVIOUS  ELEMENTARY  TRAdNQ  IN  DRAWINO. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  previous  reports  to  the  great  hindrance  to  the  most 
effective  work  in  this  department,  arising  from  the  fact  that  very  rarely  does  any 
new  student  coming  here,  except  from  the  Rutgers  College  Grammar  School, 
have  even  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  rightline  drawing.  The  names  of  the 
most  common  draughting  instruments  are  entirely  unknown  to  him.  Of  course, 
he  knows  nothing  of  their  purposes  or  of  the  manner  of  using  them  for  the  simplest 
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operations.  Again  would  we  protest  to  the  people  of  the  State,  against  this  unnec- 
essary waste  of  time, — ^in  the  curriculum  and  to  the  student — ^a  waste  which  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented  because  occurring  when  opportunities  afforded  for  advanced 
instruction,  based  upon  the  principles  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  here  taught, 
cannot  be  improved  by  reason  of  a  want  of  elementary  instruction  in  this  subject. 
The  possibilities  of  at  least  one  year  are  lost  from  this  cause.  And  since  our  students 
are  preparing  for  various  and  dissimilar  vocations,  the  arrangement  of  special 
courses  in  drawing,  with  reference  to  such  vocations,  and  advanced  instruction  in 
these  courses,  is  not  to  any  great  extent  practicable,  and  the  limited  time  available 
becomes,  therefore,  the  more  valuable.  Besides,  a  few  of  the  students,  as  indicated 
above,  having  had  some  instruction  in  elementary  drawing,  must  either  repeat  the 
course  or  a  difficulty  arises  in  providing  proper  work  and  oversight  for  different 
members  of  the  same  class,  which  cannot  be  well  met  without  increased  teaching 
force  and  facilities.  We  feel  interested  in  this  question  as  an  institution,  for  students 
coming  to  us  are  not  ready  to  receive  for  themselves,  and  prevent  the  giving  to 
others  who  are  ready,  the  instruction  which  we  could  and  desire  to  furnish;  and 
we  are  thus  hindered  from  accomplishing  the  full  measure  of  results  which  we 
feel  we  might  otherwise  attain. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  SH0X7LD  BE  TAUQHT  IN  THESE  COLLEQES. 

It  seems  proper  that  schools  established  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  of  which  this  is  one,  should  encourage  the  art  of  drawing,  particu- 
larly industrial  drawing.  There  was  a  time  when  industrial  education  would  have 
been  regarded  not  onl}'  as  an  innovation,  but  almost  as  a  heresy,  even  if  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  were  understood.  The  importance  of  this  education  was  greatly 
underrated;  special  training  was  provided,  and  large  sums  of  money  provided  for 
young  men  who  intended  to  enter  the  learned  professions;  but  the  young  Wattses 
and  Stevensons  developed  in  a  chilly  atmosphere  of  neglect  and  indifference.  It 
was  only  when  the  English  public  found  the  markets  of  the  world,  which  they  had 
sometimes  seemed  to  regard  as  their  peculiar  heritage,  occupied  by  France  and 
other  European  nations,  that  they  clearly  perceived  the  necessity  of  promoting  a 
system  of  thorough  scientific  education  as  the  first  ground  work  for  material  na- 
tional prosperity.  Tlie  lesson  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1851  was  a  bitter  one  to  English 
prejudice  and  tradition  in  education.  Commercial  prudence  overcame  ancient 
prejudice,  and  English  manufacturers  regained  their  place  in  the  world's  market 
when  English  money  and  care  founded  and  fostered  the  South  Kensington,  and  the 
many  other  schools  for  industrial  education. 

NEED  OP  TECHNICAL    INDUSTRIAL  ART  TRAINING  RECOGNIZED. 

In  this  country,  the  General  Government,  some  of  the  State  Governments,  and 
several  private  citizens  have,  in  recent  years,  aided  in  the  establishment  of  many 
similar  institutions.  Such  schools  are  evidences  of  the  need  felt  by  their  foimders, 
many  of  them  practical  business  men  and  manufacturers,  for  a  trained  labor,  and 
of  their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable  opportunities  of  imparting  the 
desired  education.  Business  men  are  the  first  to  see  the  business  needs  of  a  State, 
and  to  provide  for  them.  In  promoting  industrial  education,  they  simply  take 
money  from  one  pocket  to  secure  an  increased  return  into  the  other.  Recently  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  a  large  manufacturing  city  in  this 
State  was  induced,  by  his  sense  of  the  needs  and  his  appreciation  of  the  advantage 
of  industrial  drawing  in  his  business,  to  propose  the  offering  of  prizes  to  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  for  the  best  designs  for  oil-cloths,  table-cloths, 

wall  paper,  etc. 

We  may  safely  say  that  the  mills  of  Massachusetts  would  never  have  achieved 
their  present  reputation  but  for  the  school-houses;  that  the  system  of  training  in 
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industrial  drawing,  and  of  industrial  education  generally,  so  well  developed  and  eo 
efficiently  conducted  in  that  State,  has  made  possible  the  improved  machinery  and 
increased  skill,  whose  products  are  held  in  so  high  repute.  The  State  law,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  all  cities  or  towns  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  obligatory 
upon  all  of  more  than  ten  thousand,  to  **  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free 
instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing,'*  etc.,  has  given  the  wheels  of  those 
mills  a  new  impetus. 

In  all  institutions  devoted  to  industrial  education,  industrial  drawing  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  principal  supports  or  most  essential  factors  in  the  system.  And  just 
here  it  may  be  well  to  meet  an  objection  to  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  all 
schools,  by  indicating  what  we  deem  the  proper  character  to  be  given  to  this  draw- 
ing. 

INDUSTBIAL  DRAWING  DEFINED. 

Industrial  drawing  is  not  what  may  be  called  aesthetic  drawing.  Its  object  is 
not  to  make  **  pictures."  In  the  latter,  the  artist  aims  to  represent  a  combination 
of  objects,  real,  imaginary,  conventional  or  conventionalized,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  pleasant  effect  upon  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  beholder.  Its  purpose  is 
artistic  or  **  effect."  In  industrial  drawing  the  draughtsman  aims  to  represent  pri- 
marily, forms  and  relations  as  they  are  in  the  object  represented,  existing  or  to  be 
produced.  Its  purpose  is  utility  or  **  service."  When  this  principal  object  has  been 
attained  the  decorator  may  and  does  add  such  lines  of  figure,  or  other  design,  as 
shall  increase  the  beauty  of  the  object,  while  consonant  with  its  purpose  but  never 
interfering  with  it. 

Drawing  is  too  often  regarded  as  an  accomplishment  merely,  without  possessing 
any  really  practical  value.  The  apathy  manifested  in  many  instances  when  it  has 
been  proposed  to  introduce  this  subject  as  one  of  the  regular  branches  in  the  school 
curriculum,  gives  unfortunate  indication  of  the  mistaken  notions  too  prevalent  of 
its  scope  and  purposes.  And  if  allowed  a  place  in  the  course,  it  is  generally  as- 
signed a  position  such  that  teachers,  pupils  and  parents  understand  that  it  is  "of 
little  account; "  but  the  instruction  in  drawing,  which  we  advocate,  which  we 
should  be  gratified  to  see  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  State,  and  which  we 
give  in  this  "State  College  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts," 
so  far  as  the  facilities  furnished  us  allow,  which  we  feel  is  essential  to  the  highest 
development  of  any  manufacturing  interest — industrial  drawing — ^furnishes  not 
only  bread  and  butter  in  any  community,  but  in  one  whose  manufacturing  interests 
are  great  it  provides  strong  meat  out  of  which  are  formed  the  bone  and  the  mus- 
cles of  a  strong  and  efficient  body  of  industry.  The  duty  of  the  State  toward  its 
children,  its  future  citizens,  is  to  make,  or  assist  in  making,  them  as  efficient  as 
possible  factors  in  diminishing  waste  of  its  economic  possibilities,  in  husbanding 
its  resources,  and  in  increasing  its  wealth. 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  DRAWING. 

Drawing  has  an  educational  value,  which  is  universal  in  its  character.  It  de> 
velops  closeness  of  observation,  accuracy  of  perception,  vividness  of  imagination, 
quickness  of  eye,  facility  of  hand,  care  and  judgment  in  expression.  It  cultivates 
a  knowledge  of  relations,  of  fittingness  and  adaptation — ^all  useful  in  the  general 
duties  of  life,  and  which  render  their  possessor  either  better  producers  or  better 
fitted  to  appreciate  the  products  of  labor  which  was  guided  by  this  training. 

MONEY  VALUE  OF  DRAWING  TO  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

There  are  few  States  in  the  Union  in  which  the  subject  of  Industrial  Drawing  is 
so  important  as  in  New  Jersey.  Her  varied  industries  make  constant  demand  upon 
the  designer  and  draughtsman.    The  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Sta- 
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tistics  of  the  State  gires  182,871,868.12,  as  tKe  value  of  the  manufactmed  products 
in  those  industries  where  drawing  is  essential  to  accurate  work  and  prevention  of 
waste,  and  $20,528,017.80,  as  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  those  indus- 
tries. To  this  should  be  added  the  values  of  buildings  erected,  bridges  built,  rail- 
roads, steam  and  other  boats  constructed,  none  of  which  are  included  in  the  report, 
and  the  sum  assumes  a  magnitude  which  makes  the  neglect  of  anything  tending 
to  conserve  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  these  interests  seem  culpable. 

Industrial  Drawing  is  one  of  the  most  important  links,  binding  together  and 
showing  the  relation  between  the  school  and  the  practical  industries  of  the  country; 
giving,  more  than  most  others,  direct  and  appreciable  results  of  the  training  of  the 
former  upon  the  products  of  the  latter.  It  is  scientific,  artiatic  and  educational; 
scientific  to  properly  secure  the  accuracy  of  permanent  and  economic  workman- 
ship; artistic,  to  add  the  enhancing  quality  of  beauty  of  form  or  decoration  to  the 
products  of  that  workmanship;  educational,  in  the  training  of  the  faculties  which 
it  gives;  and  it  is  always  practical. 

The  Department  of  Graphics  in  this  institution  aims  to  assist  in  securing  for  and 
to  the  industries  and  people  of  New  Jersey  the  benefits  which  are  possible  for  them 
in  this  branch  of  education." 

The  report  shows  an  attendance  of  46  students  during  the  year 
ending  Dec  31st,  1881. 

In  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report,*  made  by  the  State  Board 
of  Visitors  and  by  the  Trustees  of  the  School,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  1891;  the  fact  of  the  passage  of  the  law  on  March 
31,  1890,  "establishing  a  free  scholarship  for  each  assembly  district 
each  year,"  is  recorded,  and  the  conditions  given. — The  Trustees 
had,  in  1888,  increased  the  40  State  "county"  Free  Scholarships  by  the 
addition  of  10  more,  "at  large."    These  were  all  reported  as  filled. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  st^dy  offered  in  this  School. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  DEORBBS. 

Six  distinct  courses  of  study  are  included  in  the  schedule  which  follows: 
I.  A  Course  in  AgricuUur&, 
n.  A  Course  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics. 
m.  A  Course  in  CJiemistry. 
rv.  A  Course  in  Electricity, 
V.  A  Course  in  Biology. 
VI.  A  Winter  Lecture  Course  in  Agriculture. 
During  the  first  year  the  studies  of  the  five  full  courses  are  nearly  the  same,  and 
are  designed  to  furnish  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches 
in  either. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  students  elect  to  pursue  one  of  the  five  full  courses, 
and  for  the  remaining  three  years  their  studies  are  directed  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  choice  made.  Some  studies  which  go  to  the  equipment  of  the  intelli- 
gent citizen,  whatever  his  occupation,  such  as  History,  English  Literature,  Political 
Economy,  Political  Ethics  and  others,  are  interspersed  throughout  the  entire  four 
years,  in  order  that  students  may  not  only  acquire  a  thorough  preparation  for  their 
special  pursuits  in  life,  but  may  at  the  same  time  receive  a  Uberal  training  which 
will  fit  them  to  discharge  wisely  and  usefully  the  duties  of  good  citizenship. 


*  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Rutgers  Scientific  School.  The  State  CoUege 
for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for 
Hie  year  1891.  Trenton,  N.  J. ,  The  John  L.  Murphy  Publishing  Company,  Printers. 
1892.    Pp.104. 
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Provision  is  also  made  for  Speciaf  Students,  who  may  enter  at  any  time,  and 
elect,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Faculty,  such  studies  as  they  may  be 
found  qualified  to  pursue  with  classes  already  formed.  Such  students  are  subject 
to  the  general  regulations  and  discipline  of  the  institution.  They  are  required  to 
have  their  time  fully  occupied,  and  to  pass  such  examinations  as  may  be  prescribed 
in  each  case.  On  leaving,  they  receive  certificates  stating  the  studies  pursued  and 
the  amount  of  work  performed  in  each. 

Drawing  is  required  in  all  the  courses  for  the  first  two  years;  and 
in  all  others,  except  the  courses  in  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  and  Biol- 
ogy, through  the  four  years. 

The  following  statement  describes  the  methods  adopted  in  teach- 
ing Drawing. 

n.  GRApmcs. 

The  instructign  in  this  department  is  oral  and  by  illustration  or  supervision,  ex- 
cept in  Descriptive  Geometry.  In  this  subject  a  text-book  is  used  in  the  recitation- 
room,  while  the  principles  there  discussed  are  more  fully  illustrated  by  problems 
assigned  for  graphical  solution  in  the  draughting-rck)m. 

During  the  entire  course  of  four  years  the  students  are  required  to  spend  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  week  in  the  draughting-room  in  practical  work  in  Drawing. 
In  the  Freshman  year  the  practice  begins  with  the  use  of  the  principal  instruments 
employed  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  This  practice  is  obtained  in  the  solution  of 
problems  in  Plane  Qeometryj  thus  securing  two  ends,  viz.,  a  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  instruments  and  of  the  manner  of  using  them,  and  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
metrical principles  and  their  applications,  particularly  such  modifications  and 
applications  of  the  principles  as  will  give  the  shortest,  neatest  and  most  perspicuous 
methods  of  working.  When  the  student  has  acquired  some  facility  in  the  use  of 
instruments,  he  is  taught  the  methods  of  Topographical  Drawing  with  practice  in 
the  use  of  colors,  pen-signs,  contour-llijes,  etc.  Also,  the  methods  of  Graphical 
Representation  of  Statistical  Data.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  work,  the  stu- 
dent has  had  instruction  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  execute  all  the  drawings  re- 
quired in  Plane  Surveying  for  farm  purposes,  etc. 

In  the  Sophomore  year,  the  course  in  Drawing  is  based  on  Descriptive  Geometry, 
as  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year,  exercised  the  student's  knowledge 
of  Elementary  Geometry.  Besides  the  solution  of  problems  in  Solid  Geometry,  the 
course,  during  the  year,  includes  practice  in  Shades  and  Shadows  and  Linear  Per- 
spective, the  work  being  all  directed  by  mathematical  principles. 

During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  some  of  the  many  applications  of  the  principles  of  Drawing  additional 
to  those  in  which  he  has  had  practice  in  the  first  two  years.  The  limited  time 
allowed  to  the  subject,  and  the  diversity  of  the  intended  pursuits  of  the  students 
after  graduation,  prevent  extended  practice  in  any  particular  department  of  Draw- 
ing. The  design,  therefore,  is  to  prepare  intelligent  and  ready  draughtsmen, 
familiar  with  fundamental  principles  and  methods;  men  who  in  any  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  or  in  farming  will  be  able  to  sketch  machines  and  apparatus,  and  will 
be  valuable  assistants  in  the  draughting-room  of  the  architect  or  engineer,  rather 
than  accomplished  masters  in  these  professions;  to  give  the  student  a  safe  beginning 
on  which  to  grow  more  easily  and  surely  into  the  work  of  the  practical  designer. 

Total  number  of  students  in  attendance  134;  of  these,  7  were  "spe- 
cial" and  4  "  Post  Graduate." 
The  Faculty  consists  of  26  Professors  and  Instructors.     Austin 

Scott,  PH.  D.,  Lii.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  History  and  Polit- 
ical Science. 
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UNITED  STATES  LAND   GRANT  COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

THE  MECHANIC  ARTS—Conimued. 

Pa«©. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHAPTER 421 

Nbw  York  Coixeoe  of  Aqmculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  ....  423 
This  UniveTsity  was  incprporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1865,  and  desig- 
nated to  receive  the  income  of  the  United  States  Land  Grant  Fund — 
How  Mr.  Cornell,  preserved  and  augmented  that  fund  is  well 
known — The  University  opened  in  1868-— The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  the  only  one  considered  in  this  chapter — ^Other  departments  in 
which  drawing  enters;  "Engineering,"  "Architecture,"  etc.,  have 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  University,  and  will  be  recorded 
with  like  institutions  elsewhere  in  this  report — There  is  a  farm  of  200 
acres,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Cornell,  attached  to  this  department — A  course 
of  four  years  leads  to  a  regular  degree — ^There  is  also  a  course  of  three 
years  without  a  degree — Drawing  is  taught  two  terms  of  Freshman 
year  in  the  first  course,  and  only  one  term  in  the  last — ^Free-hand 
drawing  as  taught  in  the  University — Equipment  for  instruction  in 
Drawing — ^The  Register  of  the  University  for  1881-82,  shows  an 
attendance  of  384  students — President  Adams'  Annual  Report  for 
1891-02,  shows  that,  while  tlie  number  of  students  in  the  University 
as  a  whole,  has  greatly  increased,  attendance  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  rather  diminished — As  in  many  other  institutions, 
the  number  of  students  of  Agriculture 'are  relatively  few — The  work 
here  seems  largely  that  of  educating  Professors  and  Teachers — Ex- 
tracts from  this  report — Agricultural  institutions — ^The  report  by  the 
Director  of  this  College  commends  enthusiastically  the  work  in  the 
Experiment  Station— Gteneral  view  of  the  course  in  Agriculture,  in 
the  Register  for  1892-'93 — A  winter  course  of  eleven  weeks  offered 
for  the  first  time — Out  of  a  total  of  1,665  students  enrolled  in  the 
University  for  the  year  1892-'93,  22  only,  are  enrolled  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture — The  Body  of  Professors,  Instructors,  etc.,  attached 
to  the  University  numbers  145 — The  Corps  of  the  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station  numbers  18 — Isaac  Phillips  Roberts,  M.  agr..  Director 
of  College  of  Agriculture — Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  D.  sc,  LL.  D., 
President  of  University. 

New  York:  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point 427 

B^^ular  course  of  four  years — ^Twelve  Departments  of  Study — Instruc- 
tion in  Drawing  essential  to  study  of  Military  Engineering^In 
1881-82,  an  attendance  of  191  cadets — ^The  admirable  situation  of  this 
National  Training  School— Cliaracter  of  scenery — Historical  Associ- 
ations— The  training  here  given  valuable  in  peaceful  pursuits  as  well 
as  in  war — President  Thompson's  estimate  of  this  as  a  school  of  engi- 
neering and  technology— In  1891,261  cadet  pupils  in  attendance— Ac- 
ademic staff  numbers  58  Professors  and  Instructors.  Col.  John  W. 
Wilson,  Superintendent  in  1891— A  military  staff  of  17  officers. 
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North  Carolina:  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Chafel  Hill 4dO 

Preliminaiy  words — Concise  historical  statements — The  organization 
of  the  University — ^The  study  of  Drawing^Inangoration  of  new  Me- 
morial building  in  1885 — Description  of  the  building— The  College 
made  a  department  of  the  University,  by  the  Legislature,  in  1866 — 
Extracts  from  reiwrt  by  President  Battle  in  1887 — Concise  history  of 
University  since  its  reopening  in  1875— Money  value  to  a  State  of  high- 
class  Institutions  of  Learning — What  kind  of  a  College  is  designated 
in  the  United  States  Land  Grant  Law?— Senator  Morrill,  and  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  Eaton,  quoted — Twenty-five  of  the 
States  made  the  Land  Grant  College  a  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity— ^Removal  of  the  College  to  Raleigh,  announced  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  June  18,  1888— Catalogue  of  1891-'92,  shows  248 
students  in  attendance  in  the  University — Faculty  number  20 — G^rge 
Taylor  Winston,  ll.  d.,  President. 

North  Carolina:  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 

Raleigh 489 

Concise  historical  statement — R.  Stanhope  Pullen,  Esq. ,  of  Raleigh,  made 
a  gift  of  lands  to  the  CoUege ;  the  State  added  800  acres  to  be  used 
by  the  College,  or  the  Experiment  Station— These  inducements  were 
doubtless,  influential  in  causing  the  removal  from  Chapel  Hill — Ex- 
tracts from  first  Annual  Catalogue  under  date  of  June,  1890 — Loca- 
tion and  Buildings  described — State  authorizes  admission  of  120  free 
pupils — Regular  courses  of  four  years  lead  to  degrees  in  three  depart- 
ments — As  this  removal  from  the  State  University  is  such  a  radical 
departure  from  the  previous  policy  of  the  State ;  the  statements  of  this 
first  catalogue  are  given  at  unusual  length — The  desire  for  an  indus- 
trial school  in  Raleigh,  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  inception 
of  this  movement — Provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  the  removal  of 
the  College— Meeting  of  Fatmers  in  1887— The  law  of  1887— Purposes 
of  the  CoUege  set  forth — General  courses  of  Instruction — Schedules  of 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Practical  Mechanics  and  Mathematics — 
Total  number  of  students,  72— Faculty  of  College,  8 ;  Officers  of  Ex- 
perimental Station,  10 — Alexander  Q.  Holliday,  President. 

Ohio:  State  Universitt,  Columbus,  formerly  known  as  The  Ohio  Ag- 
ricultural AND  Mechanical,  College 449 

Preliminary  words— Concise  historical  statement— Founded  by  Legis- 
lature to  receive  the  United  States  Land  Grant  in  1870— Opened 
imder  former  name,  in  1878 — Reorganized  and  renamed  by  act  of 
Legislature  in  1878 — The  institution  greatly  enlarged  after  the  reor- 
ganization-Fifteen departments  of  study — ThreQ  general  Degrees, 
and  four  special  Degrees,  offered — Regular  courses  of  four  years — A 
preparatory  course  of  two  years  -Great  attention  given  to  the 
study  of  Drawing  in  most  of  the  courses — New  Department  of  Me- 
chanical and  free-hand  Drawing — Report  by  Principal  of  this  depart- 
ment in  1880— Catalogue  for  1879-*80,  gives  a  total  of  815  students- 
Reference  to  account  of  the  University  in  the  History  of  Higher 
*  Education  in  Ohio,  issued  as  circular  No.  5,  1891,  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education— Small  outcome  of  Ohio's  share  of  the 
Land  Grant  of  1862,  as  compared  with  that  secured  for  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  wise  enterprise  and  foresight  of  Ezra  Cornell — 
History  of  State  AppropriationB— College  opened  in  187&— Preeident 
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Edward  Orton,  ph.  d.,  of  Antioch  Ck)llege,  Ohio,  called  to  the  Presi- 
dency— CoUege  reorganized  in  1879 — President  Orton,  resigned  in  1881 
—Rev.  W.  Q.  Scott,  d.d.,  President  till  1888— Rev.  William  H.  Scott, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  called  to  succeed  him — 
Increase  of  students  from  1874  to  1890 — Girls  admitted  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  College — Extracts  from  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  by 
Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Governor  of  the  State — Extracts  from  Report 
of  President  to  Board  of  Trustees,  November,  1891— Additions  to 
Faculty — Statistics  of  degrees  conferred — Interesting  details  of  devel- 
opment of  the  University  in  many  directions — Report  by  Professor  of 
Drawing — Report  by  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering — Extracts 
from  Catalogue  for  1891-93 — Location,  Organization,  and  Material 
Equipment  of  the  University — Expenses  of  students — General  condi- 
tions of  Admission- -Courses  of  Instruction — Details  of  Courses  in 
Drawing — Details  of  Courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering — The  Three 
SchiX)l8  of  "Science,"  "Agriculture"  and  "Engineering"— Statistical 
Summary  of  Student*— Total  number  attendmg  1891-'92,  664— Offi- 
cers of  Instruction,  67 — ^Rev.  William  H.  Scott,  M.  A.,  ll.  d..  Presi- 
dent. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ,  College  op  Agriculture. 

This  well  known  institution  owes  its  origin  to  the  bounty  of  Ezra 
Cornell,  who  gave  to  it  the  sum  of  $500,000;  and  to  the  1862  Land 
Grant  Act  of  the  United  States. 

In  1865,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  incorporated 
Cornell  University  and  appropriated  to  it  the  annual  income  arising 
from  the  funds  accruing  from  sale  of  the  land  given  by  the  United 
States  grant.  In  addition  to  the  departments  required  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  United  States  Land  Grant  Law,  the  University  is 
chartered  to  teach  "such  other  branches  of  science  and  knowledge" 
♦  *  *  "as  the  trustees  may  deem  useful  and  proper."  The  act 
of  incorporation  provides  that  one  state  student  from  each  assembly 
district  may  here  receive  free  tuition. 

The  University  was  opened  in  October  1868.  It  has  fourteen  sep- 
arate Departments  with  Special  Faculties. 

As  a  full  account  of  those  Departments  of  the  University,  in  the 
courses  of  which  drawing  largely  enters,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  Report  grouped  with  similar  schools;  only  such  facts  as  relate 
to  the  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture,  are  here  given.  This  Depart- 
ment has  a  farm  of  200  acres,  which,  with  its  buildings,  was  given 
by  Mr.  Cornell,  in  excess  of  the  $500,000  mentioned  above. 

There  is  a  four  years  course  entitling  to  a  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Agriculture,  and  a  three  years  coui*se  not  leading  to  a  degree.  Free- 
hand drawing  is  taught  through  the  first  two  terms  of  the  first  year 
in  the  regular  4  years  course,  but  only  in  the  first  term  of  that  year 
in  the  3  years  course. 

The  following  is  from  the  University  Register  of  1881-82. 
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FREEHAND  DRAWING. 

Instruction  in  Freehand  Drawing  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  general  ex- 
ercises from  the  black-board,  from  flat  copies,  and  from  models.  The  work  embraces 
a  thorough  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  outline  drawing,  elementary  perspective, 
model  and  object  drawing,  drawing  from  casts,  and  sketching  from  nature. 

The  effort  is,  not  to  make  mere  copyists,  but  to  render  the  student  familiar  with 
the  fundamental  principles  imderlying  this  art,  and  to  enable  him  to  represent  any 
object  he  may  desire  correctly  and  rapidly.  The  course  is  largely  industrial,  and 
the  exercises  are  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  with  special  reference  to  the  drawing 
required  in  the  work  of  the  different  departments. 

All  students  in  the  departments  of  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Civil  Engineering^, 
Mechanic  Arts,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  History  devote  two  hours  a  day  to  free- 
hand drawing  during  the  first  two  terms  of  the  first  year;  and  students  in  Architec- 
ture, in  addition,  two  hours  a  day  during  one  term  of  the  second,  and  one  term  of 
the  third  year.  Students  in  the  other  courses  may  take  drawing  as  an  elective 
study. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  department  has  a  large  collection  of  studies  of  natural  and  conventional 
forms,  both  shaded  and  in  outline;  of  geometrical  models,  and  of  papier  mache  and 
plaster  casts,  including  a  number  of  antique  busts,  casts  of  parts  of  the  human 
figure,  studies  from  nature,  and  examples  of  historical  ornament." 

The  "Register"  of  the  University  for  18S1-82,  shows  a  total  attend- 
ance of  384  students. 

PROSPERITY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN   1892. 

The  "Annual  Report  of  President  Adams,  for  the  academic  year 
1891-1892/' — shows  in  the  general  statement  made  by  himself,  and 
in  the  detailed  reports  made  by  the  heads  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  University, — that,  while  in  the  total  number  of  students 
attending,  the  University  has  grown  enormously;  and,  while  the 
increase  of  attendance  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  strictly- 
Scientific  courses,  has  kept  pace  with  this  growth;  the  attendance 
upon  the  College  of  Agriculture,  has  rather  diminished  than  in- 
creased. In  a  table  showing  the  totals  of  attendance  during  each  of 
the  seven  years  of  President  Adam's  Presidency,  it  appears  that, 
while  the  sum  of  students  has  increased  from  575,  in  1884r-'85,  to 
1538,  in  the  year  1891-'92,  the  pupils  in  Agriculture  in  the  first  of 
these  years  numbered  20,  while  in  the  last  they  are  only  22,  the 
highest  number  in  attendance  at  any  time  during  these  seven  years, 
was  during  1888-'89, — when  37,  are  recorded.  In  treating  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  the  President,  referring  to  the  small  number 
of  students  definitely  enrolled  in  this  department,  says: 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  continues  to  be  rela- 
tively small.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  as  an  mdustry  has 
been  in  a  very  depressed  condition  and  that  the  sons  of  farmers,  having  the  means 
and  the  desire  to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of  study  have,  for  the  most  part,  chosen 
to  devote  themselves  to  some  other  vocation.  Another  consideration  is  worthy  of 
notice.  We  should  not  forget  that,  unlike  most  agricultural  colleges  in  the  coimtry, 
the  one  here  established  is  almost  purely  a  technical  school.  Its  design  is  to  edu- 
cate young  men  to  be  farmers  in  a  large  sense  of  the  term,  or  to  be  teachers  of  some 
one  of  the  branches  of  agriculture  in  an  agricultural  college.    In  a  former  report  I 
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called  attention  to  the  fact  that  generally  in  the  Agricultural  Ck>llegeB,  students  are 
received  who  desire  to  study  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Ciyil  Engineering,  Botany,  Natural 
History,  and  General  Chemistry.  The  students  desiring  these  general  courses  when 
coming  to  Cornell  University  are  elsewhere  enrolled,  and  therefore,  while  they 
swell  the  number  of  students  in  other  departments,  deplete  the  record  of  those 
forming  a  part  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  Professors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  with  two  exceptions,  devote  most 
of  their  time  to  giving  instruction  to  students  not  enrolled  in  that  course.  It  may 
fairly  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  requires  by  its  presence  no 
more  than  two  professors  and  three  or  four  subordinate  teachers  more  than  would 
be  required  if  there  were  no  department  of  Agriculture  at  the  University.  The 
bearing  of  this  condition  of  affairs  on  the  duties  of  the  University  is  obvious.  It 
has  frequently  been  thought  that  thelarge  expenditures  of  the  Board  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  not  been  adequately  appreciated  by  the  farmers  of  the 
state.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  laboratories  and  libraries  of  the  University  are 
at  the  service  of  students  in  this  important  department;  but  I  think  we  should  make 
a  grave  mistake  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  we  ought  to  reduce  our  expenditures  for 
that  department  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  students  actually 
enrolled  in  the  College.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  students  who  come  to  the 
University,  whether  enrolled  in  the  department  of  Agriculture  or  not,  are  the  sons 
of  farmers.  It  has  often  been  truly  said  that  this  University,  not  only  by  means  of 
the  original  Morrill  Grant,  but  also  by  means  of  the  supplementary  Morrill  Act  and 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  fund,  came  from  an  impulse  that  had  its  origin 
and  its  support  in  a  desire  to  benefit  the  agricultural  interests  in  the  country.  Our 
function  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  seems  to  have  been  very  largely  to  educate 
professors  and  teachers,  and,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  College,  it  is  probable  that  no  other  department  in  the 
University  can  now  show  so  large  a  list  of  Alumni  who  have  arisen  to  distinction  in 
their  respective  vocations.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  University ,  in  my  judgment, 
ought  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  tempted  into  a  policy  of  diminishing  its  appropria- 
tions for  the  department  of  Agriculture. 

The  report  made  to  the  President  by  the  Director  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  who  is  also  Director  of  the  *' Experiment  Station," 
is  given  wholly  to  details ;  these  include  all  matters  relating  to 
Instruction  and  to  those  concerning  the  Farm,  Stock,  and  Buildings. 
He  is  enthusiastic  over  the  work  done  at  the  Experiment  Station, 
which  last  he  claims,  attracts  post-graduate  students  from  all  over 
the  country. 

The  following  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  report : 

REPORT  OF  THE    DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLLEGE    OF    AQRICULTURB  AND  OF  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT    STATION. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir  :  The  Collie  of  Agriculture  completes  the  year  in  a  most  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Four  new  courses  of  study  have  been  offered  in  the  Department  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  The  students  have  readily  availed  themselves  of  these  added  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction  m  specific  lines  of  work,  and  this  work,  although  new,  has 
been  entered  upon  with  great  zeal  by  students  and  assistants  alike.  As  the  College 
grows  from  year  to  year,  and  the  number  of  courses  offered  increases,  the  facilities 
for  giving  instruction  become  more  and  more  inadequate.  Tlie  rooms  available  for 
applied  agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Station  are  entirely  inadequate.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  provision  may  be  made  at  an  early  day  to  meet  the  wants  of  these  de- 
partments in  this  direction. 
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The  ** Register"  *  for  1852-'93,  in  showing  the  general  courses  of 
teaching  in  the  several  departments,  says  of  the  course  in  Agricul- 
ture as  follows : 

The  instniction  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  comprised  in  the  following  gen- 
eral lines: 

Advanced  or  graduate  work  in  Agricultural  Science.  This  instruction  is  designed 
to  fit  men  for  teachers  and  experimenters  and  it  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Science.  The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  for  the  prose- 
cution of  independent  work  of  a  high  character. 

The  Regular  Ck>urse  in  Agricultiire  covers  a  period  of  four  years.  It  is  designed 
to  afford  an  education  as  broad  and  liberal  as  that  given  by  other  departments  of 
the  University,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  his  course,  the  student  selects  his  studies  in  those 
departments  in  which  he  is  most  interested. 

The  Special  Ck)ur8e  is  intended  for  young  men  who  cannot  well  spend  four  years 
in  preparing  themselves  to  become  farmers  and  who  yet  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  technical,  practical  instruction  in  modem  scientific  agriculture.  Toung  men 
who  are  eighteen  years  of  age  and  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  common 
English  branches  are  admitted  to  the  Special  Ck)ur8e  without  examination.  They 
may  stay  for  two  years  and  are  required  ^to  take  lectures  and  recitations  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  hours  per  week,  from  the  list  of  elective  studies  of  the  Regular 
Ck)urse.  The  remainder  of  their  time,  three  to  six  hours  per  week,  they  may  devote 
to  any  studies  which  they  are  prepared  to  pursue.  Special  students,  during  the 
time  they  are  in  the  University,  enjoy  equal  advantages  in  all  respects  with  students 
who  are  studying  for  a  degree.  They  are  admitted  by  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  applications 
for  admission  to  the  Special  Coiurse  should  be  made  personally  or  by  letter  to  the 
Director  of  the  College. 

The  short  Winter  Course  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time.  This  course  will  be 
given  for  the  first  time  during  the  winter  term  of  1892-8.  It  will  extend  through 
one  term  of  eleven  weeks,  beginning  Jan.  8,  1898.  It  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  have  only  the  time  and  means  to  spend  one  or  at  most  two  terms  at 
the  University.  Persons  who  are  of  good  moral  character  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  upon  application  to  the  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  may  be  admit- 
ted to  this  course.  The  instruction  offered  will  be  designed  especially  to  meet  their 
needs. 

"Dairy  Husbandry,"  ^'Animal  Industry,"  "Poultry  Keeping/' 
and  "work  in  the  Experiment  Station,"  are  different  divisions  of 
study.  There  is  a  fine  Dairy  House,  and  a  very  complete  Agricul- 
tural Museum.  Horticulture  is  given  in  seven  different  courses," 
"Veterinary  Science"  is  taught ;  there  is  also  a  Museum  of  Veteri- 
nary Science.  The  regular  four  years  course  in  Agriculture  leads  to 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

Out  of  the  1665  students  enrolled  in  the  University  during  the 
year  1892-'93  ;  22,  are  enrolled  under  Agriculture,  Teachers  in  Uni- 
versity 145,  Corps  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  13.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  d.  sc,  ll.  d.,  is  President  of  the  University, 
and  Isaac  Phillips  Roberts,  M.  agk.,  is  Director  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

*The  Cornell  Uniyersitj  Register  Deoemher,  1892.  *'  I  would  found  an  institu- 
tion where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study."  Ezra  Cornell.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.    Published  by  the  University  Press  of  Andrus  &  Church.    Pp.  287. 
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United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  this  Government  Training  School  for 
the  future  officers  of  ^e  Regular  Army,  are  divided  into  twelve  De- 
partments ;  each  with  their  special  corps  of  instructors.  The  full 
course  of  study  occupies  four  years. 

The  corps  of  Instructors  of  the  Department  of  Drawing,  consists 
of  a  Professor,  an  assistant  Professor,  and  two  acting  assistant  Pro- 
fessors. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  drawing  being  as  inseparable  from  the 
training  of  a  military  engineer,  (as  essential  to  the  Art  of  War  as  to 
the  Arts  of  Peace,) — as  it  is  to  that  of  the  Civil  and  Mining  Engi- 
neer. 

In  the  official  schedule  of  courses  of  study,  Drawing  does  not 
appear  till  the  second  year  of  the  course  (** Third  Class").  In  that 
year  "  Topographical  drawing,"  is  taught,  as  well  as  the  '*  Construc- 
tion of  various  problems  in  Shades  and  Shadows,  Linear  Perspective 
and  Isometrical  Projection." 

In  the  third  year,  ("Second  Class")  "Landscape,"  "Pencil  and 
Colors."  In  the  fourth  year,  ("First  Class  ")  under  the  Department 
of  "  Civil  and  Military  Engineering  and  Science  of  War." 

"Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing,"  is  given  as  one  of  the  books  of 
reference.* 

There  were  191  cadets  in  attendance  for  the  year  1881-82. 

Beauty  and  Historic  Interest  op  the  Site  op  the  Academy. 

This  famous  military  school,  whose  history  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  the  Nation,  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  its  local  position 
and  surroundings.  Occupying  a  plateau,  high  uplifted  above  the 
stream  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  just  below  the  point  where 
the  lordly  river,  emerging  from  the  mountain  fastnesses, — whose 
frowning  heights  seem  to  the  southward  voyager  about  to  bar  eflfect- 
ually  its  passage — flows  with  calm  current  on  its  unimpeded  way  to 
the  Ocean;  it  commands  a  prospect,  world-renowned  for  noble  beauty. 
From  its  commanding  position,  once  held  as  a  stronghold  of  power, 
whose  possession  was  eagerly  coveted  by  contending  armies;  it  has 
long  since,  for  the  purposes  of  war,  ceased  to  be  of  strategic  import- 
ance. The  broad  expanse  and  circling  sweep  of  horizon  it  com- 
mands is,  however,  no  narrower  now  than  when,  from  its  secure 
heights,  it  dominated  the  river  ;  and  barred  the  pathway  to  the  upper 
and  lower  waters  of  the  Hudson. 

If  character,  is,  indeed,  as  some  claim,  insensibly  but  effectively 
influenced  and  moulded  by  natural   surroundings,  then,  to  those 

*An  account  in  detail  of  the  instruction  in  drawing  as  given  to  the  Cadets,  will 
be  found  on  pages  91  and  92  of  "  The  U.  S.  Art  Directory  Year-Book,  1S82,  compiled 
by  S.  B.  Koehler.  The  Academy  has  a  collection  of  plaster  casts  from  the  Antique 
and  a  few  Water  ColorB,  open  to  the  public 
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dwelling  in  the  presence  of  these  scenes,  where  Nature  is  shown 
in  some  of  her  grandest  features,  where  mountains,  and  stream, 
and  far  stretching  horizon,  combine  to  fill  the  mind  with  images 
of  power  and  beauty,  there  should  surely  be  an  ennobling  influ- 
ence. However  this  may  be,  the  spot  seems  to  possess  an  undy- 
ing charm  for  those  whose  four  shaping  years  of  youth  have  there 
been  passed;  and  the  old  oflBcers  of  the  Army  return  to  it  with 
unaffected  pleasure. 

Historically  associated  with  that  tragic  event  of  the  Revolution, 
the  well-nigh  successful  treachery  of  Arnold,  and  the  consequent 
capture  and  death  of  Andre,  this  renowned  spot  has  for  more  than 
a  century,  been  the  home  of  the  one  school  for  the  army. 

The  officers  here  trained  have  upheld  its  fame  for  generations  of 
graduates,  from  those  distant  days  when  a  glorious  record  was  made 
by  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  again,  in  the  contest  with 
Mexico;  then  through  all  the  years  remote  and  near,  of  the  con- 
tinuous conflicts  with  savages,  waged  along  the  borders  of  the  wilder- 
ness ever  receding  before  the  encroaching  tides  of  emigration — con- 
flicts witness  to  many  an  heroic  action  unknown  to  the  world.  In 
later  days,  the  deeds  of  gallantry  and  daring,  wrought  in  the  sight 
of  all  men,  by  those  who  were  arrayed  in  hostile  camps  during  the 
tempestuous  years  of  Lincoln's  administration ;  gave  added  proof  of 
the  efficiency  and  value  of  the  technical  training  here  received. 
This  is  the  training  in  the  Arts  of  War  ;  but  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  this  school  if  its  value  to  the  Country,  were  only  to  be  measured 
by  its  efficiency  in  training  soldiers.  In  a  peaceful  country  such  as 
is  the  United  States,  in  which,  unlike  many  other  lands,  wars  are 
but  accidents,  while  the  Arts  of  Peace  are  permanent;  the  educa- 
tional value  of  such  an  institution  is  by  no  means  to  be  limited  to 
the  training  it  affords  in  the  Arts  of  War. 

The  Academy  a  Notable  School  of  Engineering. 

All  Engineering  Knowledge  may  be  made  as  serviceable  to  the  arts 
of  peace  as  to  those  of  war,  and  it  has  happened,  during  the  long 
years  of  peace,  that  many  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  have  passed 
most  of  their  lives  as  peaceful  citizens ;  busily  engaged  as  engineers 
in  developing  the  material  resources  of  the  country^  in  various  enter- 
prises. In  addition,  many  a  youth  who  fails  to  graduate  as  an  offi- 
cer, becomes  more  or  less  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  a  tech- 
nical education,  and  enlists  in  the  ranks  of  the  civil  industrial  pro- 
fessions; so  that  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  Academy  at 
West  Point,  besides  training  the  officers  of  the  regular  Army,  contrib- 
utes a  full  quota  of  trained  and  competent  engineers  to  the  peace- 
ful professions  of  Industry;  and  is,  for  this  additional  reason,  of 
substantial  worth  to  the  Country. 

The  efficiency  of  this  school,  for  the  technical  training  of  Engi- 
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neersy  was  incidentally  set  forth  by  the  late  President  Charles 
O.  Thompson,  in  his  inaugural  address  on  the  occasion  of  his  in- 
duction, in  1883,  as  President  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  Presi- 
dent Thompson,  whose  early  death  a  few  months  later,  has  not 
ceased  to  be  regretted  by  those  who  know  of  his  rare  gifts  as  an 
educator,  had  for  fifteen  years  devoted  himself  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess to  the  development  of  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute. 
Called  to  undertake  the  Presidency  of  this  new  institution,  he  had 
made  a  thorough  preliminary  inspection  of  the  leading  Schools  of 
Technology  in  Europe,  and  was,  also,  familiar  with  all  similar 
schools  in  the  United  States.  In  his  discourse,  while  tracing  the 
rise  and  development  of  institutions  for  the  technical  training  of 
Engineers,  he  said : 

The  first  independent  polytechnic  school  was  the  Ecole  Polyteohnique  in  Paris, 
founded  in  1794.  The  Ecole  Centrale  followed,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century  similar  schools  were  established  all  over  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

In  this  country,  the  best  appointed  and  on  the  whole,  the  most  worthy  of  study 
as  far  as  methods  go,  is  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  then  we  have  the 
Ck>lumbia  School  of  Mines,  at  New  York ;  the  Sheffield,  at  New  Haven ;  the  Rensse- 
laer, at  Troy ;  the  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Boston ;  the  Stevens  Institute,  at  Hobo- 
ken  ;  and  many  others.  These  are  examples  of  pure  and  independent  schools  of 
Technology,  each  with  a  special  end  of  its  own,  but  possessing  all  the  generic  fea- 
tures of  the  class.  They  all  arose  from  the  demand  for  engineers  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  of  war.  To  this  list  must  be  added  the  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  several  of  which  have  made  provision  for  effective  teaching  in 
engineering.  The  polytechnic  school  has  always  offered  to  the  qualified  average 
boy  a  good  education  based  on  drawing,  the  mathematics,  the  living  languages  and 
the  physical  sciences,  tending  to  qualify  him  for  immediate  entrance  upon  the 
duties  of  an  engineer.  The  course  of  study  in  a  polytechnic  school  is  determined 
by  long  experience  and  in  all  countries  is  substantially  the  same. 

According  to  the  latest  "Register"*  at  hand,  that  for  1890-*91,  the 

nnmber  of  cadets  in  attendance  at  this  National  Military  School  was 
261,  shovring  a  large  increase  over  those  registered  in  1881.  The 
number  of  instructors  in  the  "Department  of  Drawing,"  however, 
remains  the  same;  and  consists  of  one  "Professor,"  one  "Assistant 
Professor,"  and  two  "Instructors."  Colonel  Charles  W.  Lamed, 
who  has  held  the  position  since  July  25th  1876,  is  the  Professor  in 
charge.  The  "Academic  Staff,"  numbers  Fifty-eight  Professors  and 
Instructors. 

There  are  eleven  "Departments"  of  study,  each  with  its  separate 
corps  of  Instructors.  Colonel  John  M.  Wilson,  Colonel  of  Engineers, 
is  the  "Superintendent.*  He  has  a  "Military  Staff,"  of  seven  Army- 
Officers. 


•OflScial  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  June  1891.     Pp.  40.  | 
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The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the   Uni- 
versity OF  North  Carolina. 

PRELIMINARY  WORDS. 

Tlie  interest  attaching  to  the  resurrection  of  this  historic  institu- 
tion, for  which  provision  had  been  made  when  the  constitutional 
existence  of  the  State  itself  began,  and  which  had  suffered  so  cruelly 
from  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  *'war  of  the  rebellion";  and 
again  suffers  loss,  owing  to  recent  changes  in  the  public  opinion  of  the 
State  which  have  at  length  resulted  in  the  Legislative  divorce  of 
the  Land  Grant  College  from  the  University;  combined  with  the 
interesting  and  able  discussion  by  President  Battle,  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  creating  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  a  topic  of  very  general 
interest,  have  led  to  the  giving  in  this  volume  of  unusual  space  to 
the  accounts  of  this  University,  and  of  this  College,  both  during  its 
connection  with  the  University  and,  more  especially,  to  the  details  of 
the  equipment  and  plans  of  the  College  in  its  new  home  in  the 
Capital  of  the  State. 

Brief  Historical  Statement. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  is  situated  at  Chapel  Hill,  28  miles  from  Raleigh. 

This  location  was  chosen  for  the  University  for  its  salubritj'. 
The  University,  which  was  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  adopted  in  1776,  was  chartered  in  1789,  and  opened  for  stu- 
dents at  Chapel  Hill  in  1796. 

The  civil  war  of  1861-65  dispersed  its  students  and  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed  its  endowments.  The  University  was  closed  in 
1872,  but  reopened  in  September,  1875. 

The  law  of  1867,  provides  that 

*'In  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  claeses 
of  the  State,  pupils  maybe  admitted  to  the  branches  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  who  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  for  these  studies,  without  the  previous 
literary  training  requisite  for  admission  into  the  regular  college  courses." 

The  University  when  reorganized  from  what  was  practically,  in 
its  Academic  Department,  simply  a  classical  college,  was  put  on  the 
more  comprehensive  plan  which  the  term  University  implies.  It 
now  provides  three  separate  courses,  "Classical,"  *' Philosophical,'' 
and  ** Scientific,"  known  as  "Colleges,"  comprising  one  or  more 
"Schools."  An  optional  course  is  so  arranged  that  students  unable 
from  any  cause,  to  take  a  full  symmetrical  course  of  general  train- 
ing, "may  obtain  purely  agricultural  instruction  in  branches 
deemed  of  special  value."  In  the  Scientific  Course,  Drawing  is 
taught  through  the  first  year.  In  the  College  of  Engineering, 
Drawing  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  schedule  of  studies  for 
each  year  ct  the  three  years'  course;  including  working  drawings  of 
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bufldings  and  inacliinery,  topographical  map  drawing,  Perspective 
Drawing,  etc., — The  catalogue  of  1881-82,  shows  a  total  University 
attendance  of  199  students,  47  of  these  are  **  optional  students." 

Brilliant  Inauguration  of  New  Memorial  Building. 

Ten  years  subsequent  to  the  re-opening  of  the  University  to 
students  after  the  long  interregnum  caused  by  the  exigencies  of  war, 
the  quiet  upland  village  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  classic  groves  of 
the  University,  were  invaded  by  a  great  gathering  of  the  Alumni; 
who  had  come  together  to  honor  by  their  presence  the  opening  of 
the  large  building  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  revered  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  David  Lowry  Swain,  an  Ex  Governor  of  the 
State,  who,  for  thirty-three  years,  had  guided  the  course  and  pre- 
sided over  the  fortunes  of  the  University. 

The  comer  stone  had  been  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
the  25th  of  September  1883. 

The  completion  of  the  building  was  now,  in  the  early  summer  of 
1885,  to  be  celebrated  with  equal  ceremony.  The  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  the  full  board  of  trustees,  were  present  to  meet  a  dis- 
tinguished and  brilliant  assembly  of  Alumni  and  citizens  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Addresses. 

After  the  usual  opening  ceremonies  and  the  reading  of  the  dedica- 
tion ode,  and  a  prayer,  "Mr.  Paul  C.  Cameron,  chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates  on  the 
committee  (Messrs  K.  P.  Battle  and  John  Manning),"  made  the  pre- 
sentation address  on  delivering  the  completed  building  to  His  Excel- 
lency, Governor  Scales,  ex-officio.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Opening  his  address  with  a  statement  that  it  was  unusual  for  one 
to  be  called,  as  he  had  been,  to  a  University  rostrum  sixty  years 
after  he  had  graduated;  he  proceeded  to  deliver  a  most  interesting 
historical  address — first  giving  an  account  of  the  life  of  President 
Swain,  and  of  his  administration  of  the  University,  and  then  reciting 
how  it  had  come  about  that  this  memorial  building  was  substituted 
in  place  of  the  monument  at  first  proposed.  Governor  Scales,  in 
his  response,  stated  a  fact  to  which  the  previous  speaker  had  not 
remotely  referred,  namely:  that  to  Mr.  Cameron's  energy  and  lib- 
erality was  owing  the  funds  needed  to  complete  the  structure. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cameron,  were  accordingly  passed 
at  the  close  of  this  meeting;  which  was  ended  with  the  singing.of 
the  University  Ode,  written  by  Mrs.  Comilia  Phillips  Spencer. 

The  Building. 

The  Architect,  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan,  had  unfortunately  sickened  and 
died,  owing  to  undue  exjxDSure  to  the  sun  in  his  supervision  of  the 
building  at  an  early  stage  of  its  erection. 
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The  building  itself  is  unique  and,  in  its  exterior,  suggests  tha 
great  audience  tents  of  the  perambulatory  summer  circus;  only  it 
has  low  walls  of  brick  in  place  of  the  sheets  of  canvass;  these  walls  are 
strengthened  by  frequent  buttresses  each  side  the  large  pointed 
arched  windows,  which  latter  seem  almost  to  compose  the  walls  of 
the  structure,  the  brick  work  serving  but  as  the  frames  of  the  win- 
dows. The  front,  with  the  round  arch  of  its  windows,  and  the  square 
towers  topped  with  low  octagonal  turrets,  seems  to  have  little  organic 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  structure,  but  serves  sufficiently  the  pur- 
pose of  an  entrance.  The  interior  of  this  building,  like  its  canvass 
prototype,  offers  an  almost  ideal  audience  room;  this  is  a  circle  of 
128  feet  in  diameter,  with  not  a  column  to  interrupt  the  view.  2450 
people  can  be  comfortably  seated.  It  is  used  for  the  commencement 
exercises,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

This  building,  begun  as  a  memorial  of  President  Swain, — in  lieu  of 
the  erection  of  an  obelisk  on  the  campus, — had  become  a  veritable 
Valhalla,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
graduates  of  the  University,  whose  names  were  to  be  seen  inscribed 
on  tablets  of  stone  inserted  in  the  walls. 

Significance  op  Such  Memorials. 

These  names,  once  borne  by  the  illustrious  sons  of  the  University, 
and  of  the  State,  furnish,  in  themselves,  glorious  proof  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  State,  and  give  enduring  evidence  of  the  service  rendered 
to  the  Commonwealth  by  such  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning; 
while  they  are  an  ever  living  well  of  inspiration  to  the  annual 
throngs  of  ingenuous  youth  who  come,  year  after  year,  to  enroll 
their  names  in  the  lists  of  students  and  to  emulate  their  predecessors. 

A  EoU  of  Honor,  which  has  been  growing  for  an  hundred  years; 
and  on  which  are  found  the  names  of  many,  honored  alike  in  the 
annals  of  the  Nation,  as  in  those  of  the  State. 

To  be  adopted  into  such  a  family  and  endowed  with  such  an 
ancestry,  may  thus  be  the  proud  privilege  of  the  humblest  child  of 
the  State.  Who  shall  measure  the  extent  of  this  silent  influence,  in 
elevating  and  ennobling  character?  Certain  it  is  that  a  Stranger, 
having  no  personal  interest,  or  ties  of  Kindred  in  the  State,  but  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  American  history,  can  hardly  look  unmoved 
upon  those  walls  while  reading  these  honored  names  with  their 
varied  associations  with  the  great  epochs  and  events,  not  only  of  the 
single  State  of  which  this  is  the  University,  but  of  the  glorious  coun- 
try of  these  United  States,  in  whose  early  shaping  the  American 
patriots  of  North  Carolina,  had  no  small  or  insignificant  part. 

In  the  present  era  of  our  common  country,  when  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  the  Union, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  its  perpetuity  and  its  glorious  future,  one 
may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  the  natural  inquiry  whether,  during 
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that  crucial  epoch  of  1861-65,  among  the  sons  of  this  University 
there  were  to  be  found  none  who  stood  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  of  the  States,  in  contradistinction  to  so  many  who  represented 
the  opposing  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  individual  State? 

In  the  Historical  Sketches,*  written  by  President  Kemp  P.  Battle, 
and  published  by  the  University,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  this  hall 
is  to  serve  as  a  memorial  to  the  "  Confederate  "  Dead.  No  one  can 
rightly  object  to  the  honor  thus  paid  her  heroic  children  by  their 
stricken  Alma  Mater;  but,  in  a  University,  which  is,  we  may  trust, 
to  exist  for  centuries  under  the  benign  rule  of  a  United  Country, 
which  in  fact  owed  its  revival,  in  part,  to  the  former  bounty  of  that 
Country  in  giving  to  the  States  the  Land  Grant  Fund,  should  not 
equal  honor  be  paid  to  those  of  her  patriot  sons  who  saw  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  common  country,  and  of  the  flag  they  had  been 
taught  to  revere,  the  object  to  which  their  devotion  was  due;  or,  can 
it  be  true  that  there  were  then  to  be  found  among  the  Alumni  of 
this  historic  seat  of  Learning,  only  those  whose  patriotic  affections 
were  bounded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  State? 

If  this  be  the  case,  we  may,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  hope  that 
henceforth,  the  lessons  of  patriotism  here  taught  may  be  broad 
enough  to  include  the  whole  country  above  which  floats  that  starry 
flag  of  freedom  to  which,  in  1776,  the  Revolutionary  Patriots  of  the 
Old  North  State,  gave  unreserved  allegiance. 

Institutions  of  Learning,  like  individual  families,  have  their  per- 
sonal characteristics,  their  peculiar  traditions,  customs,  and  heritable 
qualities.  While  they  are  all  united  by  a  "common  bond,"  to  bor- 
row Cicero's  felicitous  expression  in  illustrating  the  connection  of  the 
Arts,  nevertheless,  to  the  initiate,  the  graduates  of  each  are  readily 
distinguishable;  so  it  is  possible  and  natural  that  the  sons  of  each 
should  cherish  their  own  loved  "Alma  Mater,"  with  a  peculiar  and 
personal  affection.  Such  devotion,  from  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  record  of  these  Inaugural  Proceedings,!  seems  not  to  be  lacking 
on  the  part  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Agricultural  College  Made  a  Department  of  the  State 

University  in  1866. 

When  peace  had  been  restored  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  en- 
dowed funds  of  the  University  had  been  lost;  and  that  the  United 
States  Land  Grant  Fund  entrusted  to  the  State,  had  also  vanished. 
The  University,  which  belonged  to  the  State,  still  had  its  land,  build- 
ings, apparatus,  etc.,  and  so  the  Legislature  decided  to  issue  a  bond 

'Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  together  with  a 
Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students.  1789-1889.  Published  by  the  University.  1889. 
Pp.242. 

tUniversity  of  North  Carolina,  Memorial  Hall  Inaugural  Proceedings,  Wednesday, 
June  3  1885.    Raleigh.    E.  U.  UzzeU,  Steam  Printer  and  Binder.   1885.    Pp.  80. 
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of  the  amount  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  fund,  and  to  pay  the  interest 
of  this  to  the  University,  for  giving  such  instruction  as  was  required 
by  the  Land  Grant  law.  This  was  done  in  1866.  The  University  was 
required  in  turn,  to  provide  for  two  professors ;  who  were  "to  teach 

such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  may  pre- 
cribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  prof essions  of  life." 

This  explains  the  placing  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  Chapel  Hill,  as  a  Department  of  the  University  of  the 
State.  This  arrangement  for  meeting  the  popular  demands  for  in- 
struction in  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  seemed,  for  a  time, 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  and  the 
-people  of  the  State. 

In  the  light  of  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Legislature  in  depriv- 
ing the  University  of  the  income  from  the  Land  Grant  Fund,  and 
in  creating  a  new  institution  at  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State,  to 
take  the  place  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  University,  the  ar- 
guments of  President  Battle,  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  1887,*  are  seen  to  have  been  possibly  put  forth  to  forstall  antici- 
pated attacks,  if  not  to  reply  to  those  already  made.  After  stating 
briefly  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  University,  and  reciting  cer- 
tain changes  in,  and  additions  to^  the  teaching  force,  which  makes 
the  Faculty,  "the  largest  in  number  of  any  college  in  the  south," 
and  recording  certain  recent  improvements,  such  as  the  erection  of 
a  new  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  President  states  that "  special  oppor- 
tunities for  study  are  offered  in  the  branches  pertaining  to  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  Engineering,  and  in  Normal  Instruc- 
tion."   Post  Graduate  courses  have  also  been  opened. 

He  then  sums  up  the  history  of  the  University  since  its  re-opening. 

The  University  has  been  in  operation  eleven  years  since  its  re-opening  in  1875. 
In  that  time  it  has,  in  spite  of  extraordinary  financial  depression  and  disasters,  by 
the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  General  Assembly,  obtained  an  attendance  of  over 
200  students,  a  number  superior  to  any  reached  from  its  beginning  up  to  1851.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  educating  over  five  hundred  poor  boys.  It  has  furnished  to 
the  State  hundreds  of  teachers.  It  was  the  parent  of  Summer  Normal  Schoc^, 
which  have  done  so  much  for  our  State,  and  have  been  copied  by  all  the  Southern 
States.  Through  these  Normal  Schools  it  has  given  impulse  to,  and  led  to  the  in- 
auguration of  Graded  Schools  in  so  many  of  our  towns.  It  has  stopped  the  going 
out  of  our  boys  to  the  institutions  beyond  our  limits,  and  the  consequent  drain  of 
our  money.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has  saved  the  State  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  besides  preventing  the  loss  of  State  pride  which  must  result 
from  the  spectacle  of  an  inferior  public  institution. 

Its  position  has  been  attained  without  diminishing  the  numbers  of  the  colleges  of 

*  Reports  of  President  Kemp  P.  Battle  and  of  the  Committee  of  Visitation,  Hon. 
W.  L.  Steele,  Chairman  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, January  20th,  1887.    Printed  by  order  of  the  Board,  Raleigh,  N.  C.    Edwards, 

')ughton  Sc  Co.,  Power  Printers  and  Binders.    1887.     Pj).  88, 
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the  State.    They  are  all  as  prosperous,  in  several  instances  more  so,  than  when  its 
doors  were  closed. 

STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

The  $7,500  from  the  Land  Scrip  Fund  received  bj  the  University  is  interest  which 
the  State  agreed  to  pay,  rather  than  refund  the  principal  to  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Besides  this,  the  State  gives  the  University  |dO,000  annually.  If  we 
estimate  what  is  paid  by  licenses,  Ac.,  this  is  about  five  or  six  cents  on  the  $1,000 
value  of  property. 

IS  THIS  AMOUNT  EXCBSSTVE? 

That  it  18  not,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  from  all  the.  resources,  the  total  in- 
come of  the  University  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  institution  with  its  pres- 
ent force.  Every  department  we  have  should  be  retained,  and  pushed  even  further. 
Large  sums  are  needed  for  new  books  and  instruments.  Until  the  State  becomes 
more  prosperous,  receipts  from  tuition  fees  cannot  be  increased. 

Not  only  the  great  nations  like  England,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  find  it  nec- 
essary to  preserve  and  increase  their  greatness  by  supporting  most  liberally  national 
Universities,  but  the  States  of  our  Union  eagerly  follow  their  example.  The  fol- 
lowing list  shows  what  they  are  doing  for  higher  education. 

Then  follows  an  interesting  list  of  27  States,  with  the  snms  annu- 
ally appropriated  by  them,  including  the  income  from  the  U.  S.  Land 
Grant  Funds,  to  their  Universities  and  Colleges.  In  this  list  North 
Carolina,  with  the  sum  total  of  $35,500,  is  about  on  a  par  in  amount 
appropriated,  with  Georgia,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky; and  is  in  excess  of  Maine,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Rhode 
Island.    "California  leads  the  listewith  the  sum  of  $283,278.00. 

The  value  of  a  State  University  to  the  people  is  thus  suggested. 

BENEFITS  TO  POOR  TOUNa  MEN. 

The  University  is  especially  needed  for  the  aspiring  poor  men  of  the  State.  The 
rich  can  send  their  sons  beyond  our  limits.  They  are  independent  of  the  bounty  of 
the  State.  But  our  poor  men  need  an  institution  near  at  hand,  among  their  own 
people.  No  one  knows  as  well  as  I  the  inestimable  benefits  we  have  already  con- 
ferred on  such. 

Several  pages  of  biographical  anecdotes  of  some  of  the  Alumni, 
strikingly  corroborate  this  statement.  The  following  account  of 
the  money  value  to  a  State  of  leading  Educational  Institutions^  is 
suggestive. 

MONEY  VALT7E  OF  THE  UNIVEBSFFY  TO  THE  STATE. 

A  successful  University  not  only  supplies  to  a  State  the  priceless  blessgins  of 
knowledge  and  trained  intellect,  but  it  lb  a  means  of  saving  money  from  going  out 
of  the  State  and  bring  money  into  it.  Before  1861  our  University  brought  into  the 
State  about  180  students  from  beyond  its  limits  who  spent  at  least  |100,000  annually. 
It  saved  from  going  to  other  States  students  who  would  have  carried  out  $150,000, 
annually,  thus  being  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  each  year.  The  University  of 
Virginia  draws  to  Virginia,  owing  to  its  famous  Medical  and  Law  Schools,  sup- 
ported out  of  its  $80,000  income,  of  which  the  State  pays  $40,000,  147  students, 
paying  at  least  $90,000  annually.  Princeton  into  New  Jersey  brings  858  students, 
paying  $250,000.  Yale  iato  Connecticut  744  students,  paying  about  $600,000.  Har- 
vard into  Massachusetts  791  students,  paying  over  $600,000.    The  University  of 
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Michigan  711  students,  paying  at  least  $400,000.  As  our  Southern  land  sustained 
such  enormous  losses  by  the  great  Civil  War  and  has  experienced  such  financial 
disasters  recently,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  have  not  regained  our  extra-State 
patronage  in  the  short  time  since  our  instruction  has  been  expanded.  Let  the 
University  carry  on  the  excellent  work  it  is  now  doing  long  enough  for  the  fact  to 
be  known  abroad  and  a  large  measure  of  our  former  attendance  will  be  regained. 

A  successful  University  will  attract  donations  from  those  whose  benevolence  ex- 
tends to  future  generations  as  well  as  the  present.  Since  our  re-organization  in 
1875  there  have  been  added  to  the  property  of  the  State  invested  in  our  University 
sixty  thousand  dollars  from  private  munificence. 

In  the  opening  sentences  of  the  following  paragraph  it  is  clear 
that  the  President  is  aware  of  a  rising  antagonism  to  the  Univer- 
sity, he  says : 

THE  LAND  8CBIP  FUND. 

It  has  been  charged  by  men  who  have  never  made  any  effort  to  learn  what  work 
the  University  is  doing,  that  we  are  not  applying  the  $7,500  interest  received  by  the 
University  according  to  the  terms  of  the  trust.  This  accusation  is  without  founda- 
tion, as  the  following  statement  will  show. 

This  is  followed  by  a  resume  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grant 
Law  of  1862.  Quoting  the  list  of  the  studies  required  by  the  Act, 
he  says : 

This  is  the  only  description  of  the  college  to  be  found.  It  is  not  said  there  shall 
be  an  Agricultural  College,  or  a  Mechanical  Ck>llege,  or  an  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  but  the  college  to  be  provided  by  the  State  must  be  of  the  nature 
set  down  in  the  foregoing  words.  • 

What  is  the  meaning  of  those  words?  They  are  easy  to  be  understood.  The  in- 
terest is  to  be  used  not  for  farm  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubhc,  not  for 
building  bams  and  silos,  not  for  erecting  workshops  or  purchase  of  stock,  but  for 
teaching. 

What  branches  are  to  be  taught? 

1..  The  Classics,  i.  e.,  Latin  and  Greek,  must  be  provided  for. 

2.  Scientific  studies  generally. 

8.  Military  tactics. 

4.  Specially  must  be  taught  the  branches  of  learning  relating  to  Agriculture. 

5.  Specially  likewise  the  branches  of  learning  relating  to  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
And  these  two  latter  classes  shall  be  the  'Meading  object"  of  the  instruction. 

But  note  that  it  is  not  enjoined  to  teach  Agriculture,  i.  e. ,  ploughing  and  hoeing, 
etc.,  nor  the  Mechanical  Arts,  i.  e.,  planing,  sawing,  etc.,  but  the  branches  of 
learning  relating  thereto,  the  scientific  principles  leading  to  the  trades,  not  the  trades 
themselves.  It  would  require  all  the  public  lands,  and  more  too,  to  have  attached 
to  these  colleges,  lands,  shops,  machinery,  stock,  etc.,  necessary  to  teach  practi- 
cally all  the  trades  of  the  United  States. 

The  object  expressed  in  the  Act  is  in  harmony  with  this  description.  The  object 
is  to  '*  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.  That  is,  the  education  is  for  all  the  indus- 
trial classes,  not  only  the  farmer,  but  for  the  architect,  engineer,  printer,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  wheelwright,  foundryman,  miner,  and  the  hundreds  of  others  who 
labor  with  head  and  hands.  They  are  to  be  educated  liberally  as  well  as  practically, 
L  e.,  they  are  to  have,  not  a  one-sided,  technical  training,  but  a  rounded  culture. 
They  are  to  be  like  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  endowed  with  the  graces  of  a  gen- 
eral literary  training,  as  well  as  with  the  sciences  specially  relating  to  their  trade. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  such  an  organization  of  the  school  as  is  for  the  benefit  of 
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farmers  only  is  robbeiy  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  mechanid  arts.  Any  organiza- 
tion which  provides  only  for  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  miners,  etc. ,  robs  the  farmers. 
The  instruction,  then,  is  necessarily  mainly  theoretical,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  give  men  in  one  institution  practical  skill  in  all  the  trades  and  professions  of  life. 
The  only  just,  fair  plan  is,  as  the  Act  expressly  says,  to  teach  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing relating  to  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  then  let  each  student  in  farm  or  work- 
shop, or  in  some  great  costly  school  where  farms  and  workshops  are  provided,  learn 
the  skill  of  hand  and  practical  details  of  his  trade.  These  great  polytechnic  schools 
being  obliged  to  carry  on  practically  the  industries,  must  of  necessity  cost  any  sum 
from  half  a  million  to  many  millions,  and  cannot  be  supported  except  in  populous 
and  wealthy  manufacturing  communities; 

SENATOR  MORRILL,  AND  COMMIBSIONER  EATON,  CHARACTERIZE  THE  NEW  COLLEGES. 

» 

The  Act  of  1862  was  drawn  by  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  whose  venerable 
form  may  be  still  seen  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  advocating  its  passage  he 
describes  the  college  as  one  "  where  all  the  needful  sciences  for  the  practical  avoca- 
tions of  life  shall  include  the  higher  graces  of  classical  studies.'*  In  1880  he  thor- 
oughly approves  the  following  words  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Eaton,  Ck)mmissioner<if  Edu- 
cation :  "The  task  imposed  upon  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  founded  on  the  Ck>ngres8ional  grant  of  1862,  is  rarely  understood.  EUiving 
nothing  in  their  establishment  antagonistic  to  classical  culture,  designed  at  discre- 
tion to  comprehend  all  learning  when  established  independently,  or  to  harmonize 
with  all  other  culture  when  associated  as  a  department  with  institutions  previously 
established,  they  are  intended,  undoubtedly,  to  furnish  instruction  in  the  direction 
of  science,  technics  and  industry  in  this  country."  Senator  Morrill,  after  approv- 
ing the  foregoing  language  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  adds  the  following : 
"  They  were,  let  me  add,  undoubtedly  intended  to  be  broad  enough  to  "  comprehend 
all  learning"  and  to  educate  all  classes,  but  their  leading  object  was  to  include  the 
branches  relating  to  agriculture  and  other  industrial  arts,  and  to  offer  better  instruc- 
tions to  those  aiming  at  eminence  in  such  busy  and  varied  walks." 

This  construction  harmonizes  with  the  letter  of  the  Act,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
that  Act  which  can  be  tortured  into  a  contrary  meaning. 

TWENTY-FOUR  STATES  MAKE  THE    NEW  COLLEGE  A  PART  OF  THE  UNIVEBSITT. 

Acting  on  this  construction,  a  large  majority  of  the  States,  soon  after  the  passage 
of  this  Act,  when  the  arguments  of  its  friends  were  fresh  proceeded  to  organize 
these  colleges  as  departments  of  existing  universities  or  coUeges.  Vermont,  Sena- 
tor Morrill's  own  State,  gave  her  scrip  to  the  University  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
flhire  to  Dartmouth  College,  Rhode  Island  to  Brown  University,  Connecticut  to 
Yale  College  (now  Yale  University),  New  York  to  Cornell  University,  Indiana  to 
Purdue  University,  New  Jersey  to  Rutger*s  College,  Illinois,  California,  Delaware, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  to  their  universities. 

The  States  thus  using  the  Land  Grant  Fund  are  at  this  day  twenty-four  in 
number. 

Can  there  beany  doubt  that  the  Legislatures  of  all  these  States  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  in  their  understanding  of  the  Act  of  1862?  Can  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  justly  be  reproached  for  following  their  example : 

REASONS  WHY  FOURTEEN  STATES  ESTABLISH  SEPARATE  COLLEGES. 

A  minority  of  the  States  fourteen  in  number,  established  separate  institutions  but 
either  the  States,  or  counties,  towns,  or  individuals,  gave  large  sums  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  such  establishment.    For  example: 

Alabama  gave $75 ,  000 

Arkanaas 170,000 
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Colorado    $55,000 

minois 450,000 

Iowa 600,000 

Kansas 125,000 

Kentucky 110,000 

Florida Not  known 

Maine 145,000 

Maryland 100, 000 

Massachusetts .' 656,000 

Michigan 840,000 

Pennsylvania 582, 000 

Texas 212,000 

Virginia 100,000 

Mississippi 205,000 

Indiana 840,000 

In  all  of  these  institutions  tuition  is  practically  free,  and  the  students  are  gener- 
ally, if  not  in  all  instances,  paid  for  their  labor. 

The  statement  of  the  original  grant  of  the  Land  Grant  Fund  to 
the  University,  as  already  summarized  in  this  account,  is  then  given, 
with  an  account  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  acquaint  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  with  the  way  in  which  these  provisions  by  the  law 
had  been  more  than  complied  with,  as  follows: 

Shortly  after  my  election  in  June,  1876,  the  Executive  Committee  requested  me 
to  visit  some  of  th^  leading  institutions  to  whom  the  land  scrip  had  been  granted 
and  report  on  the  subject.  I  accordingly  investigated  in  person  the  workings  of 
various  universities  and  colleges,  north  of  us,  having  full  conference  with  their 
chief  officers.  The  Faculty  received  my  report  and  likewise  studied  the  catalogues 
of  the  chief  institutions  of  this  character  in  the  United  States.  The  result  of  our 
deliberations  was  a  programme  submitted  to  the  Trustees  and  approved  by  them 
in  which  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  carry  out  our  obligations  under  the  act. 

This  programme  I  explained  in  addresses  made  at  various  Agricultural  fairs  and 
during  court  week  in  many  counties— eighteen  counties  in  all.  Moreover,  when 
the  State  Grange  requested  of  me  an  explanation  as  to  our  plans  I  repHed  in  a  letter 
which  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  giving  the  same  programme.  I  sent 
copies  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  -  I  afterwards  addressed  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  carefully  and  at  length  unfolding  our  construction  of  the  act,  and 
our  intention  in  r^ard  to  the  same.  During  all  this  time  I  never  heard  a  single 
objection,  official  or  otherwise,  to  this  construction,  and  we  rightfully  concluded 
that  it  met  the  approval  of  the  public  and  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  has  the  right  under  the  Act  of  1862,  to  prescribe  the  mode 
in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  given.  If  action  shall  be  taken  to  this  end  the 
authorities  of  the  University  will  yield  a  ready  obedience. 

An  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  University  in  the  branches  relating  to  Agricul- 
ture and  a  comparison  with  that  of  other  institutions  like  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  colleges  of  Mississippi,  of  Michigan,  and  of  Kansas,  shows  that  we 
are  doing  as  much  instruction  in  the  Agricultural  branches  as  the  best,  more  than 
some.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  table  showing  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  each  study  in  the  colleges  of  Kansas,  Michigan  and  Mississippi  for  each 
session.  I  select  these  institutions  as  they  are  considered  by  many  aa  the  most 
successful  of  simitar  institutions. 

A  list  showing  the  comparative  time  given  to  these  studies  in  these 
colleges  is  given,  and  a  summary  of  the  subjects  relating  to  Agricul- 
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ture  And  Mechanics  taught  in  the  University;  showing  that  fuller 
attehtibil^  Mras  giv^n  tliem  at  Chapel  Hill,  than  in  the  other  colleges. 

llie'  Pr^siident  ooncludes  his  plea  thus : 

t . .         .  •  •       '  • 

Our  Umversity  has  aU  the  land  and  buildings  necessary — ^the  property  of  the 

State— and  all  the  professors  needed  to  give  the  requisite  theoretical  instruction. 
A  small  additional  appropriation  for  erection  of  a  barn,  purchase  of  cattle,  imple- 
ments, etc.,  and  putting  the  land  in  order,  and  for  the  salary  of  a  practical  fanner 
to  take  charge  of  the  farm,  would  enable  the  University  to  give  the  needed  prac- 
tical instruction. 

The  agricultural  students  of  the  University  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
being  educated  side  by  side  with  those  in  other  pursuits,  of  having  a  broad,  liberal 
culture  equal  to  that  of  n&en  of  other  professions.  Mere  narrow  technical  training 
is  not  best  for  them.  Let  them,  as  the  Act  of  1862  contemplates,  study  the  princi- 
ples of  their  profession .  It  would  be  useful,  and  it  is  designed  as  soon  as  the  money 
can  be  spared,  to  have  the  students  experiment  on  plots  to  be  laid  out  on  part  of 
the  University  land,  carefully  and  scientifically  applying  fertihssers  and  recording 
the  results.  If  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  called  the  Hatoh  bill,  shall  become  a  law,  we 
wiU  have  $15,000  a  year  for  conducting  this  and  other  similar  work  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  students  wiU  be  greatly  benefitted  by  observing  and  assisting  in  the 


A  "  special  announcement,"  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity, under  date  of  June  18th,  1888,  stated  that  the  purpose  thus  an- 
ticipated had  been  consummated.  The  act,  establishing  a  separate 
college,  had  become  law  ;  and  the  University  deprived  of  the  Land 
Grant  income.  Certain  studies  have  been,  therefore,  relegated  from 
the  University  to  the  new  College.  The  University,  however,  is  to 
remain  fully  equipped ;  with  a  Faculty  of  Fifteen  Professors  and 
Assistants.  The  catalogue  of  1891-'92,  shows  a  total  of  248  students, 
of  whom  168  are  undergraduates,  18  "optional." — The  Faculty 
numbers  20  Professors  and  Assistants.  George  Taylor  Winston, 
LL.D.,  is  President,  and  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science. — 

The  account  of  the  new  College  of  Agriculture  follows : 

The   North   Carolina   Collbob   op  AGRiouLTtrRB   and   thb 

Mbchanic  Arts,. at  Ralbigh. 

In  1885,  the  Legislature  provided  for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  a  " Industrial  School."  On  March  7th  1887,  The  Legislature, 
by  an  act  supplemented  to  the  one  of  1885,  changed  the  name  of  this 
Institution  to  that  of  '  *  The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  to  be  located  on  lands  given  "  by  R.  Stan- 
hope PuUen,  of  Raleigh,  Wake  County,  lying  west  of  and  near  the 
city  of  Raleigh."  The  leading  educational  objects  of  the  college  are 
defined  in  the  law  almost  substantially  in  the  terms  of  the  U.  S.  Land 
Grant  Law  of  1862,  and  the  management  is  placed  in  a  Board  of 
Trustees;  which  shall  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  five  additional  members;  '^  to  be  appointed 
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by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate."  Provided, 
further,  *'that  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  composed  half  of  each 
political  party." 

The  Fund  of  $125,000.00  derived  from  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant,  is  to 
be  transferred  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  to  this  new 
Institution,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1888,  "or  as  soon  thereafter,  as  the 
college  is  ready  to  receive  it."  All  funds  and  other  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  establishment  of  the  Indus- 
trial School  aforesaid,  are  to  be  turned  over  to  this  newly  established 
college.  The  State  having  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  so  called 
*'  Hatch  Act"  passed  by  the  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations,  the  Legislature,  by  the  law  establish- 
ing this  college,  provides  that  the  station  shall  be  in  its  charge;  and 
gives  the  college  the  use  of  a  tract  of  three  hundred  acres,  known  as 
The  Camp  Mangum  tract,  near  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  which  is 
given  to  the  college  for  its  use,  or  that  of  the  Experiment  Station 
connected  therewith. 

The  first  annual  catalogue*  is  a  well  printed  pamphlet  illustrated 
with  a  frontispiece  of  the  college  building,  and  with  four  full  page 
wood  cuts  showing  the  students  at  work  in  the  field,  in  the  Botanical 
Laboratory,  the  Carpenter  shop,  and  the  Mechanical  Drawing  room. 
It  contains,  also,  copies  of  those  Acts  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress,  which  relate  to  the  college. 

The  situation  and  the  buildings  are  thus  described: 

LOCATION. 

The  CoUege  site  and  farm,  in  all  comprising  a  tract  of  about  sixty-two  acres, 
were  donated  by  Mr.  R.  S.  PuUen,  of  Raleigh,  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  purposes  of  industrial  education.  The  gift  is  a  noble  one,  and  the  name  of  the 
donor  will  be  linked  with  the  history  of  the  CoUege. 

Situate  on  a  commanding  eminence,  on  the  Hillsboro  road,  one  of  the  principal 
highways  into  Raleigh,  at  a  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  its  corporate 
limits,  the  site  is,  in  all  respects,  a  suitable  one.  The  ground  slopes  from  the 
building  in  every  direction,  giving  almost  perfect  drainage,  as  well  as  handsome 
views  of  the  College  buildings  from  every  direction. 

The  water  is  exceptionally  good  and  the  supply  abundant. 

A  healthy  location  is  one  of  the  absolutely  essential  prerequisites  for  such  an  in- 
stitution, and  the  Trustees  feel  assured  that  this  is  secured  in  the  site  given  by 
Mr,  Pullen. 

Indeed  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Aiken,  S.  C,  were 
chosen  by  a  commission  of  eminent  medical  experts  during  the  late  war  as  perhaps 
the  most  suitable  places  for  sanitariums  in  the  South. 

The  farm  has  been  carefully  cultivated  for  about  three  years,  and  the  land  is  be- 
ing brought  up  mainly  by  judicious  vegetable  manuring.  More  land  would  be 
desirable,  but  cannot  at  present  be  purchased,  owing  to  the  pressing  need  of  more 
buildings. 

*  First  annual  catalogue  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  June  1890.  Fall  term  begins  on  September  4,  1890. 
Raleigh:  Edwards  &  Broughton,  Printers  and  Binders.    1890.    Pp.  54. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  present  building  is  of  North  Carolina  brick,  made  and  donated  by  the  State 
Penitentiary  by  direction  of  the  Legislature  of  1887.  The  granite  used  is  from  the 
Rolesville  quarry,  in  Wake  county,  and  the  Grownnsrtone  from  Wadesboro,  Anson 
county. 

The  building  is  170  by  60  feet,  part  one  story  and  basement,  and  part  three 
stories  and  basement. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  for  good  sanitary  arrangement.  The  class- 
rooms and  dormitories  are  large  and  well  lighted,  and  the  remaining  rooms,  such  as 
dining-room,  chapel,  readiog  rooms,  &c.,  are  well  arranged. 

A  carefully  planned  brick  workshop,  two  stories  high, ^ is  now  in  process  of 
erection,  and  wiU  be  ready  for  use  by  September  Ist,  1800.  This  building  will  con- 
tain a  machine-shop,  forge-shop,  wood  working-shop,  carpenter-shop,  class-room, 
office  and  wash-room,  aAd  will  be  equipped  for  thorough  work  in  every  particular. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  as  rapidly  as  means  will  permit,  bams,  silos,  stables  and 
tbe  like,  which  shall  be  models  of  their  kind.  Meanwhile,  for  all  purposes  of  in- 
struction, students  will  have  the  use  of  the  large  buildings,  for  such  purposes,  al- 
ready erected  on  the  Experiment  Station  Farm,  near  by  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Ck)Uege. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  the  admission  of  120,  free  State 
pupils,  to  be  taken  from  the  several  counties  in  their  due  proportion. 

Every  student  in  college  is,  bylaw,  "  required  to  take  a  course  of 
Manual  training  or  labor." 

The  estimated  expenses  for  the  scholastic  year  of  ten  months  are, 
for  the  state  county  students,  $100.00,  for  the  other  students,  $130.00. 
Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  able 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  elementary  studies  of  the  common 
schools  including  "Arithmetic  through  fractions." 

The  regular  courses  of  study  are  for  four  years,  and  the  Degrees  to  be 
conferred  are,  in  the  Agricultural  course.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture,  (B.  S.  Agr.)  and  in  the  Mechanical  course.  Bachelor  of 
Engineering,  (B.  E.). 

The  radical  step  thus  taken  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  removal  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  from  the  State  University  of  which 
it  had  been  a  part,  and  of  which  it  seemed  fitting  that  it,  and  the 
Experiment  Station,  should  be  departments,  to  another  place,  and 
the  creating  of  a  sei)arate  institution;  gives  interest  to  the  following 
account,  given  in  the  first  catalogue,  of  the  origin  of  this  new  State 
institution;  although  this  statement  fails  to  show  light  upon  the  rea- . 
sons  for  such  action  by  the  Legislature. 

In  the  recent  similar  instance  of  the  removal  of  the  Agricultural 
College  and  Experiment  Station,  from  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire,  to  another  town  in  the  State,  and  the  creation  of  a 
separate  independent  institution;  the  adequate  reason  was  found  in 
the  conditions  accompanying  an  important  bequest. 

In  the  present  case  there  is,  also,  a  valuable  gift  to  the  new  college 
by  a  private  citizen;  but  the  original  movement,  which  has  resulted 
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in  the  establishment  of  this  college  at  Raleigh,  seems  to  have  pre- 
^ceded  the  oflfer  of  this  gift,  and  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  general 
movement  throughout  the  country  for  Industrial  Training,  to  a 
recital  of  which,  the  two  previous  volumes  of  this  Report  have  been 
given.  The  subsequent  action  of  the  Legislature,  seems  to  have 
l)een  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  who  de- 
jnanded  an  agricultural  college,  pure  and  simple. 

It  is  because  of  this  radical  change  in  the  policy  of  the  State,  in  thus 
removing  the  College  of  Agriculture  from  the  University,  that  the 
statements  given  in  this  first  catalogue  are  here  quoted  at  such 
length. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Movement  which  Led  to  the  Opening  of  the  New 

College  at  Raleigh. 

its  origin. 

The  Watauga  Club,  of  Baleigh,  in  January,  1885,  after  having  given  the  subject 
considerable  thought,  memorialized  the  Legislature  as  follows,  viz. : 

*lst.  To  establish  an  industrial  school  in  North  Carolina,  a  training  place  in  the 
wealth-producing  arts  and  sciences. 

''2d.  To  be  located  at  Kaleigh  in  connection  with  the  State  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 

''dd.  To  erect  a  suitable  building  and  provide  proper  equipment. 

^'4th.  That  the  instruction  be  in  wood  work,  mining,  metallurgy  and  practical 
agriculture. 

"5th.  That  necessary  shops  and  laboratories  be  erected  adjoining  the  buildings 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  that  an  experimental  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Raleigh  be  equipped. 

''6th.  That  an  industrial  school  is  of  prime  importance  and  greatly  in  demand. 

The  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Club  also  furnished  such  information  as  they  had 
been  able  to  secure  regarding  the  scope  and  utility  of  such  an  institution. 

Several  bills  were  introduced  in  that  Legislature,  the  one  drawn  by  Hon.  A.  Leazar 
becoming  a  law  on  March  7th,  1885,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  11  in  the  House  and  23  to  9  in 
the  Senate. 

The  act  provides,  among  other  features,  as  foUows : 

"1st.  That  the  Board  of  Agriculture  shotild  seek  proposals  of  donationa  from  the 
cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina,  and  when  an  adequate  donation  should  be  made 
by  any  city  or  town,  there  the  school  should  be  located,  giving  the  place  the  prefer- 
ence which  offered  the  greatest  inducements. 

"2d.  That  the  school  should  be  under  joint  control  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  directors  from  such  town  or  city. 

"Sd.  That  the  instruction  should  be  in  wood  work,  mining,  metaUurgy,  practi- 
cal agriculture,  and  such  other  branches  of  industrial  education  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

'  '4th.  That  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  authorized  to  apply  annually  $6,000 
of  the  surplus  funds  of  their  department  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
said  school." 

After  successive  advertisement  and  many  meetings,  in  which  the  subject  was 
fully  discussed,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  accepted  an  offer  made  by  the  city  of 
Raleigh,  and  appropriated  the  stmi  of  |5,00U  for  that  year,  1886,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  act. 

Before  this  result  was  attained,  the  earnest  advocates  of  the  measure  met  in  mass 
meetings  on  several  occasions,  at  which  committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  fuU 
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inf ormation  and  statistics.  Prominent  citizens  of  the  State  from  various  sections 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  scheme,  and  matters  were  assuming  a  definite 
shi^  for  the  commencement  of  the  school,  as  shown  by  the  payment  of  the  amount 
subscribed  by  the  city  of  Raleigh,  the  purchase  of  a  site,  &c.,  when  certain  events 
gave  a  different  and  broader  scope  to  work  designed  to  be  accomplished. 

Two  large  meetings  of  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  were  held  in  Raleigh,  re^ 
spectively  on  the  18th  and  26th  of  January,  1887.  The  first  of  these  meetings, 
among  other  things,  resolved  that  the  farmers  ought  to  have  an  agricultural  col- 
lie ;  and  further,  that  the  interest  on  the  land-scrip  fimd  should  be  given  for  a 
part  of  its  support.  The  second  meeting,  with  representatives  from  forty  counties, 
reiterated  the  resolution  referred  to  as  passed  by  the  convention  of  January  18th> 
and  also  considered  favorably  a  proposal  of  the  city  of  Raleigh  to  combine  the  in- 
dustrial school  with  the  desired  agricultural  college,  offering  the  funds  already  in 
hand,  with  whatever  the  Legislature  might  provide  for  such  an  institution. 

After  an  exciting  discussion,  a  bill  for  such  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
became  a  law  in  the  Legislature  of  1887  by  a  vote  of  68  to  19  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  29  to  18  in  the  Senate, 

Thus  the  scheme  for  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  was  inaugurated,  and  the  State  took  a  most  important  and  progressive  step  in 
behalf  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  development. 

Object  and  Aim  of  the  CoLLsaB. 

The  mission  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  can 
be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  sections  or  synopsis  of  the  State  law  and  the  Acts 
of  Congress  quoted  in  this  pamphlet.  But  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  a  brief 
statement  of  what  it  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

Its  general  purpose  is  to  teach  the  principles  and  application  of  the  sciences,  illus- 
trating sound  theory  by  daily  practice,  as  to  make  out  of  its  students  useful  and 
snooessful  men,  instead  of  mere  intelligent  drones. 

-'  One  of  the  special  objects  of  the  college  is  to  foster  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  dignity  of  intelligent  labor  and  the  worth  and  respectability  of  laboring 
men..  A  boy  who  sees  nothing  in  manual  labor  but  mere  brute  force  despises  both 
the  labor  and  the  laborer.  With  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  himself,  comes  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  recognize  skill  in  his  fellows.  When  once  he  appreciates  skill  in 
handicraft,  he  regards  the  workman  with  sympathy  and  respect.'* 

The  Jews  in  scriptural  times  taught  each  boy  a  trade  in  addition  to  such  mental 
training  as  they  thought  advisable.    It  was  a  wise  provision. 

Some  of  the  very  best  thinkers  of  our  own  time  in  this  and  other  countries  have 
acknowledged  the  advantages  of  intelligent  manual  training  of  boys  and  young 
men  in  well  equipped  schools,  and  institutions  of  this  kind  are  now  being  recognized 
as  among  the  practical  necessities  of  every  commonwealth. 

In  aU  branches  of  industry  the  competition  of  the  world  is  bringing  about  a 
closer  margin  of  profits,  and  a  demand  is  made  upon  men  of  every  calling  to  study 
the  very  best  methods  and  closer  economy  in  first  production.  The  whole  trend  of 
such  institutions  as  we  are  now  conmiencing  is  calculated  to  work  out  such  econo- 
mic results. 

In  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  the  student  is  taught  to  know  that  work 
is  honorable,  and  manual  labor  becomes  a  pleasant  task  when  performed  under  the 
encoaraging  eye  of  teacher^  whom  the  students  recognize  as  men  of  ability.  It  is 
diversified  by  a  proper  development  of  the  thinking  and  reasoning  powers,  and  the 
tasks  asgigned  are  not  so  long  as  to  prove  irksome. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  practical  education  which  will  be  given  by  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege,  and  the  established  coUeges  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State.    Taldxig  our  collie  as  one  department  of  learning  and  the  above 
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named  instdtutionB  as  another,  their  spheres  are  widely  different,  and  they  should 
be  of  practical  benefit  each  to  the  other  and  both  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  Vast  Material  Resources  of  the  State  as  tet  Undeveloped. 

North  Carolina  is  blessed  by  Providence  with  the  underlying  elements  of  pros- 
perity in  every  direction;  in  all  of  the  principal  crops  grown  in  the  entire  country; 
in  the  capabilities  of  so  many  sections  for  successful  cattle  raising  and  the  produc- 
tion of  dairy  products;  in  its  trucking  interests,  fruit  and  small  fruits;  in  its  ores 
and  minerals;  its  lumber  and  hard  woods,  and  in  its  abundant  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing interests  of  various  kinds. 

Brains f  ahUl  and  work  are  needed  to  develop  these  interests,  and  the  College 
proposes  to  do  its  full  part  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  State  as  far  as  it  can 
reach  them  in  these  all-important  factors. 

To  make  agriculture  profitable  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  age.  With  its 
collateral  pursuits  it  not  only  has  been,  but  always  will  be,  the  most  important 
industrial  calling  of  mankind. 

As  North  Carolina  is  essentially  an  agricultural  State,  the  Legislature  has  acted 
wisely  in  its  conclusion  to  aid  the  interests  of  so  large  a  class  of  its  citizens  by  the 
creation  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  in  which  the  very  best  methods 
and  results  can  be  studied  and  worked  out  practically  as  well  as  theoretically. 

Full  courses  of  everything  relating  to  the  economy  of  the  farm,  including,  of 
course,  the  utilization  of  waste,  will  be  thoroughly  studied. 

Then,  too,  the  State  therein  lends  a  helping  hand  to  such  of  its  youth  as  may  de- 
sire to  engage  in  mechanical  callings  of  all  kinds. 

The  College  is  intended,  not  to  produce  theorists,  but  practical  young  men,  who 
will  become  intelligent  farmers,  horticulturists,  cattle  and  stock  raisers,  dairymen- 
men  who  will  be  interested  in  their  work,  and  who  will  make  their  work  profit- 
able. 

The  State  also  has  need  of  good  mechanics,  carpenters,  architects,  draughtsmen, 
contractors  and  manufacturers,  and  the  College  will  help  to  make  them. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  College  will  give  practical  instruction  to  as  many  of  our 
youth  as  it  can  accommodate,  it  is  made  the  duty,  as  it  will  be  the  pleasure,  of  the 
membeiB  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  to  take  an  active  part  in  farmers'  institutes, 
which  are  accomplishing  so  much  of  good  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  and  which 
have  happily  been  inaugurated  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  farmers 
themselves  in  our  own  State. 

The  professors  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  whenever  they 
can  impart  such  special  information  as  may  be  sought  at  their  hands.  They  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  the  best  methods  of  building  and  filling  silos,  of  planning  bams, 
stables,  &c.  They  will  also  be  expected  to  investigate  and  furnish  thoroughly  ap- 
proved formulas  for  remedies  in  diseases  of  cattle,  for  destruction  of  insects,  pests, 
formulas  for  composting,  &c.,  &c. 

Courses  op  iNSTRUCfnoN. 

THE  GENERAL  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

All  students  will  ptirsue  the  same  studies  throughout  the  Freshman  year,  and  the 
Agricultural  Course  will  not  assume  its  separate  and  distinctive  form  until  the 
Sophomore  year. 

In  the  Freshman  year,  therefore,  students,  looking  to  the  specific  course  in  Agri- 
culture, will,  in  addition  to  their  elementary  work  in  this  line,  acquire  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  wood  working  tools  and  in  mechanical  drawing. 

In  the  Sophomore  year  a  x)artial  separation  will  take  place;  agricultural  students 
will  give  up  the  shop  and  drawing,  and  will  proceed  with  the  studies  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 
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This  course  includes  the  departmentB  of  General  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Ar- 
boriculture and  Botany,  Chemistry,  History,  English  and  Book-keeping. 

MANUAL  LABOR  IN  THE  AORIOULTUBAL  COX7B8B. 

While  all  students  in  this  course  are  required  to  perform  such  manual  labor  in 
the  hours  for  practice  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  professors  is  necessary  and  instructive, 
they  are  not  required  to  waste  time  in  matters  of  mere  drudgery,  of  which  the 
majority  of  them  have  already  learned  enough  before  coming  to  us.  We  endeavor 
to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  our  course  is  not  intended  as  a  training  school  for 
farm  laborers,  but  for  the  development  of  brain  power  in  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture, and  the  training  of  the  administrative  ability  of  students  in  directing  the 
great  army  of  uneducated  muscle  which  constitutes  our  farm  hands.  While  taught 
that  no  labor  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  thorough  farmer  when  necessary,  the  chief 
effort  will  be  to  form  habits  of  close  observation  and  economical  administration, 
and  to  inculcate  broad  ideas  as  to  the  possibilities  of  American  agriculture,  and 
thus  send  them  out  as  leaders  in  improvements,  instead  of  mere  followers  in  ruts 
of  other  men's  making. 

The  illustrative  facilities  and  means  for  practical  demonstration  of  the  College 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  uniting  with  it  the  Hatch  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  supported  and  maintained  by  the  United  States  Gk>vemment.  The 
investigations  constantly  in  progress  at  the  Station  not  only  serve  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  student  in  an  atmosphere  of  original  investigation,  but  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  developing  his  own  powers  of  observation  and  quickening  his  percep- 
tions. The  students  will  be  furnished  in  the  Senior  year  special  facilities  for  pui- 
suing  original  work  in  preparing  graduating  Theses — subjects  for  which,  may  be 
selected  from  original  work  in  either  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Botany  or  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

THE  QENEKAL  COURSE  IN  MECHANICS. 

As  every  American  is  a  probable  land-owner  at  some  period  of  his  life,  it  is 
thought  best  that,  during  the  Freshman  year,  students  looking  to  a  degree  in  the 
Mechanical  Course  shall  take  the  same  studies  as  the  students  of  Agriculture, 
thereby  acquiring  such  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  agriculture,  of  the 
composition  of  soils,  of  plant  life  and  botany  as  must  be  of  use  to  every  intelligent 
citizen. 

But  in  the  Sophomore  year  the  courses  divide.  Those  who  aspire  to  a  diploma 
in  Mechanics  give  up  all  work  pertaining  especially  to  agriculture,  and  begin  the 
special  -woA  of  the  Mechanical  Course  leading  up  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Engineering. 

This  course  includes  the  department  of  Mechanics,  the  department  of  Mathe- 
matics, the  department  of  Chemistry,  the  department  of  History  and  the  depart- 
ment of  English  and  Book-keeping. 

The  graduating  Thesis  shall  have  for  its  subject  some  part  of  the  work  in  Prac- 
tical Mechanics,  or  Mathematics,  to  be  approved  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Mechanics. 

Departments  op  Instruction.— Department  op  AaRicuLTURE. 

Professor  Chamberlain,  Assistant  Propessor  Emert. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  make  its  pupils  practical  farmers  as  well  as 
thorough  students.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  practice  and  theory  must  go 
hand  in  hand.    Science  is  the  foundation  on  which  improved  agriculture  is  based. 

In  the  class-room  we  must  study  the  Science  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Entomology,  Phyraology,  etc.  In  the  field  we  must  study  the  laws  of 
Nature,  learn  to  observe  and  become  familiar  with  the  Uttle  details  incident  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  apply  our  knowledge  in  agricultural  practice. 
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All  the  students  in  this  course  will  be  required  to  work  in  the  farm  work-shope, 
in  the  bams  and  in  the  fields  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  field  and  shop-work  supplements  the  lectures  and  recitations  in  such  a  way 
that  the  application  and  value  of  the  principles  taught  may  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  remembered  by  the  students,  as  much  time  will  be  given  to  practical 
work  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  the  course  in  Agriculture ;  Drawing  and  Shopwork  are  re« 
quired  through  Freshman  year.  In  the  Mechanical  course  they  are 
required  through  the  entire  course  of  four  years. 

Then  follow,  in  detail,  the  courses  in  the  "Department  of  Horti- 
culture," under  Professor  Massey;  and  in  "Pure  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,"  under  Professor  Withers.  Then  comes  the  schedule  of 
the  two  departments  with  which  this  Report  is  concerned,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Department  of  Practical  Mechanics  and  Mathematics. 

Professor  Einealt,  Assistant  Professor  Weatherly. 

In  this  department  the  aim  is  to  combine  the  theoretical  with  the  practical  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  fit  the  student  to  do  the  work  of  an  engineer  and  designer,  of 
a  builder,  or  of  a  mechamic,  according  to  his  ability  and  proficiency  in  the  ooursa 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year  until  the  end  of  the  course,  the  time  of 
the  student  is  divided  almost  equally  between  intellectual  or  class-room  work  and 
practical  work.  By  class-room  work  is  meant  work  in  those  subjects  of  general 
education  given  to  the  student  in  all  the  departments,  and  also  the  theoretical 
discussion  and  investigation  of  those  subjects  that  pertain  particularly  to  matteis 
of  mechanics  and  engineering.  In  the  class-room  work  of  this  department  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  text-books  to  a  great  extent,  but  they  will  always  be  supple- 
mented by  explanations  and  lectures. 

The  course,  as  laid  out,  is  intended  to  give  to  those  who  contemplate  it  such  a 
general  and  broad  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  mechanics  and  engineering,  and 
such  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  instruments,  and  in  the  management  of  machinery 
as  will  enable  a  graduate  to  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  and  make  a  specialty  of  any 
line  of  work  pertaining  to  mechanics  or  engineering  that  he  may  choose.  No 
specialty,  as  yet,  is  made  either  of  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering  or 
architecture:  but  those  fundamental  principles  which  underlie,  and  form  the  basi^ 
of  all,  are  taught  to  the  student. 

In  addition  to  his  theoretical  training,  the  student  is  given  a  most  thorough  and 
careful  practical  training  in  the  use  and  care  of  tools  and  machinery.  He  is  made 
a  good  workman  in  both  iron  and  wood.  His  greater  or  less  degree  of  skill,  will„ 
of  course,  depend  largely  upon  his  natural  ability. 

The  class-room  work  in  this  department  will  be  as  follows: 

sophomore  year. 

Machinery  and  MiU'VX>rh.—T!)[UB  study  has  two  hours  per  week  devoted  to  it  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  It  includes  the  study  of  the  different  methods  of  transmitting 
motion  and  force  from  one  machine,  or  part  of  a  machine,  to  another  by  means  of 
gear-wheels,  belts  and  pulleys  and  shafting.  The  students  will  be  taught  how  to 
proportion  gear  wheels  and  pulleys,  in  order  to  obtain  certain  velocity  ratios,  and 
to  '*  lay  out"  and  put  up  a  line  of  shafting. 

As  far  as  possible,  this  subject  will  be  made  clear  and  plain  by  explanations  in 
the  shop  buildings  and  by  visits  to  neighboring  manufacturing  establishments. 
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Building  and  Building  Materials. — Two  hours  per  week  for  one-third  of  a  year;- 
Thisis  lectuieB  upon  buildings  and  structures  and  the  materials  which  enter  into* 
them.    The  students  are  taught  the  names  of  the  different  parts,  and  the  correct 
methods  of  making  and  fixing  each  in  its  relations  to  the  others.    They  are  also ' 
taught  to  make  estimates  and  bills  of  materials. 

Physics. — ^Two  hours  per  week  for  two-thirds  of  a  year,  f oUowitig:  Ifee  subject  of 
Building  and  Building  Materials.    The  time  is  devoted  principally  t<y  the  study  of 
heat  and  its  effects  upon  materials     This  subject  is  a  prelude  to  the  stMy  of  Steamk 
and  Steam  Machinery,  which  comes  during  the  next  year. 

JUNIOR  YEAB. 

steam  and  Steam  Machinery. — Two  hours  per  week  during  the  entire  year. 
This  is  a  study  of  engines  and  boUers,  and  steam-plants  in  general.  A  text-book 
wiU  be  used. 

Oraphic  Statics. — ^Two  hours  per  week  for  one-third  of  a  year.  The  student 
learns  to  determine  the  stresses  in  framed  structures,  bridge  and  roof -trusses,  by 
the  g^phic  methods.  This  study  is  a  prelude  to  the  subject  of  Bridges  and  Roofs 
in  the  next  year,  and  is  taught  entirely  by  lectures. 

Surveying. — ^Two  hours  per  week  for  two-thirds  of  a  year.  During  the  Winter 
the  stndents  will  confine  their  attention  to  a  theoretical  study  of  the  principles  of 
surveying,  and  in  the  Spring  they  will  be  taken  into  the  field  and  made  to  make  a 
practical  application  of  their  theoretical  knowledge  by  surveying  and  laying  off 
land.  They  will  in  this  way  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ttieoTj  and  prac- 
tical use  of  surveying  instruments. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  plot  and  work  up  his  field-notes'.- 

SENIOR  TKAR. 

Applied  Mechanics. — Three  hours  per  week  during  the  entire  year.  This  is  thcT 
application  of  the  mathematical  knowledge  of  the  student  to  the  investigation  of 
the  effect  of  forces  upon  bodies  and  structures,  and  the  resistance  of  engineering, 
materials  to  stresses  of  various  kinds. 

Bridges  and  Roofs. — ^Two  hours  per  week  during  the  entire  year.  The  students* 
are  here  taught  the  analytical  methods  of  determining  the  stress  of  the  various* 
members  of  a  roof  or  bridge-truss  when  subjected  to  varying  loads.  They  are  also 
tau^t  the  methods  of  proportioning  the  members  of  a  truss  so  as  t«.  resist  the 
stresses  with  the  least  expenditure  of  material. 

Lectures  upon  Roads,  Sewerage,  Water,  <j^c.— Two  hours  per  week  during  the 
entire  year.  These  lectures  are  intended  to  cover  such  subjects  of  general  engi- 
neering as  require  a  knowledge  only  of  those  principles  with  which  the  student 
has  already  become  familiar. 

Departmbnt  of  Practical  Mechanics. 

Daring  this  last  year,  1889-'90,  the  practical  work  in  the  Department  of  Practical 
Mechanics  and  Mathematics  has  consisted  simply  of  a  course  in  carpentry  and  a 
course  in  drawing.    Both  of  these  courses  have  been  taken  by  all  of  the  students. 

The  carpentry  shop  is  equipped  with  thirty  carpenter-benches  and  all  the  neces- 
sary tools  for  each  bench. 

Each  bench  is  provided  with  a  cross-cut  saw,  rip-saw,  back-saw,  try-square, 
T-bevel,  steel-square,  nail  hammer,  maUet,  marking  gauge,  screw-driver,  oil-stone, 
idnc  oiler,  and  a  brush  for  dusting  off  the  bench. 

These  tools  stay  on  the  bench,  and  are  used  by  any  student  who  works  at  the 
bench.    Only  one  student  works  at  a  bench  at  any  one  time. 

In  addition  to  the  tools  named  above,  each  student,  upon  entering,  has  issued  to 
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him,  a  jack-plane,  f-inch  chisel,  i-inch  chisel,  i-inch  chisel  a  Blip-stone  and  a  two-foot 
rule.  These  tools  are  used  only  by  the  student  to  whom  they  are  issued,  and  he  is 
held  responsible  for  them.  He  is  required  to  keep  them  sharp  and  in  good  order, 
and  upon  leaving  college  to  return  them  to  either  the  professor  or  his  assistant 

All  the  exercises  in  the  shop  are  designed  simply  for  the  instruction  of  the  stu- 
dents. Nothing  is  made  for  sale.  It  is  the  training  of  the  student  only,  for  which 
the  exercises  are  designed. 

Students  Must  Make  All  Work  from  Their  Own  WoRxma  Drawinob. 

AH  work  is  done  from  drawings.  A  drawing  of  the  exercise  to  be  made  is  hung 
up  in  the  shop,  and  each  student  makes  a  copy  of  it,  putting  on  it  all  the  necessary 
dimensions  and  notes. 

This  copy  is  then  submitted  to  the  instructor,  who  makes  such  corrections  and 
alterations  as  are  necessary  and  then  returns  it  to  the  student,  who  proceeds  to 
make  the  exercise  from  this  drawing  without  having  seen  the  object  that  the  draw- 
ing represents. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  course,  the  instructor  is  obliged  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
explanation  to  the  class  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  various  conventional  signs  on  the 
drawings,  and,  also,  to  show  each  student  how  to  "  lay  out*'  his  work  from  the 
drawing.  As  the  students  acquire  facility  in  reading  the  working  drawings  and 
skill  in  "  laying  out*'  work,  and  in  handhng  tools,  the  exercises  are  made  more 
difficult. 

When  an  exercise  is  given  to  the  class,  the  iDstructor  explains  where  and  how, 
the  joint  or  work  illustrated  by  that  particular  exercise  is  used  in  practical  con- 
struction. 

All  the  students  of  one  class  are  at  work  upon  the  same  exercise  at  the  same 
time.  And  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  natural  aptness  and  ability,  finish  their 
exercise  before  the  others,  are  given  pieces  of  work  to  do  for  the  college,  or  are 
given  an  extra  exercise  to  keep  them  busy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  work  done  in  the  shop,  whether  as  an  exercise  or 
in  the  construction  of  an  article  for  the  college,  is  done  from  drawings. 

BuiLDma  FOR  Wood  and  Iron  Work  Shops. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  already  made  arrangements  for  the  erection  and 
partial  equipment  of  a  large  shop  building.  The  building  will  be  a  two-story 
building,  and  will  contain  on  the  first  floor,  a  Machine  Shop,  80  x  40  feet;  a  Forge 
Shop,  80  X  40  feet;  an  Office  and  Class-room,  28  x  24  feet,  and  a  Wash-room,  10  x  23 
feet.  On  the  second  floor  will  be  a  Wood  Shop,  80  x  40  feet;  a  Carpenter  Shop, 
80  X  40  feet,  and  a  Drawing-room,  28  x  85  feet.  ' 

This  building  will  be  flnished  and  the  Forge  Shop  will  be  equipped  during  the 
summer  of  1800  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  continue  the  class  in  shop  work.  The 
Forge  Shop  will  be  fltted  up  with  a  number  of  forges.  Each  forge  wiU  be  equipped 
with  a  water-tank,  shovel  and  poker.  For  each  forge  there  will  be  provided  the 
following  tools:  an  anvil,  hammer,  steel  square  and  hardy.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  will  be  sledges,  swedges,  fullers,  flatters,  and  hot  chisels,  for  general  use  in 
the  shop. 

The  work  in  the  Forge  Shop  will  consist  of  a  number  of  graded  exercises  by 
which  the  students  will  be  taught  to  work  in  iron  and  steel.  The  students  will 
begin  by  forging  simple  shapes  out  of  lead,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  various  tools,  and  may  learn  to  work  fast.  They  will  then  be  taught 
how  to  build  and  tend  the  fire,  and  to  heat  iron.  When  they  can  do  this,  they  will 
then  forge  simple  shapes  out  of  hot  iron.  They  will  learn  to  "  bend,"  to  "  draw,** 
to  make  **  scarfs,"  and  to  weld  round  or  rectangular  pieces  of  iron. 
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After  tiiey  have  acquired  some  skill  in  working  with  iron,  they  will  then  be  taught 
to  work  with  steel  and  to  temper  it,  and  be  given  a  short  course  in  tool- making. 

In  1891  it  is  proposed  to  equip  a  complete  wood-working  shop,  with  wood-turning 
lathes,  a  band-saw,  mortising  machine  and  other  tools.  In  this  shop  the  students 
of  the  Junior  class  will  be  given  a  complete  course  in  wood  turning  and  pattern 
making,  and  a  limited  course  in  moulding. 

In  1892  the  Machine  Shop  will  be  fully  equipped  with  lathes  for  iron,  shaper, 
planer,  and  other  machines  necessary  for  a  complete  course  in  machine-shop  work. 

After  the  Freshman  year  each  student  in  the  mechanical  course  will  be  expected 
to  work  7i  hours  per  week  in  one  of  the  shops. 

DRAWING. 

fl 

During  the  Freshman  year  all  the  students  in  the  college  take  a  course  in  drawing. 
The  drawing  of  this  year  consists  of  a  little  free-hand  sketching,  a  course  in  letter- 
ing, and  the  elements  of  mechanical  drawing. 

After  the  Freshman  year  each  student  taking  the  mechanical  course  will  have 
drawing  one  hour  a  day,  or  what  wiU  be  equivalent  to  that  time.  Each  student 
will  be  taught  to  make  complete  and  full  plans,  elevations,  sections  and  details  of 
work  and  machinery  already  built  and  set  up.  The  students  will  be  taught  the 
conventional  signs  and  symbols  used  in  drawing,  and  all  drawings  will  be  marked, 
lettered  and  finished,  as  if  they  were  to  be  used  in  a  regular  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. Students  will  be  required  to  make  tracings  of  some  of  their  drawings, 
and  from  their  tracings  they  will  take  blue  prints.  After  the  student  has  entered 
the  Senior  class,  he  will  then  be  required  to  make  drawings  of  one  or  more  original 
designs. 

As  far  as  possible  the  work  in  the  drawing-room  and  in  the  shops  are  made  to 
supplement  one  another.  In  the  shop  the  students  make  objects  from  drawings, 
and  in  the  drawing-room  they  for  a  long  time  confine  their  attention  to  making 
drawings  of  objects  that  already  exist. 

In  this  way  they  will  be  taught  not  only  to  work  from  and  understand  drawings, 
but  also  to  express  clearly  their  own  ideas  in  the  conventional  language  of  the 
draughtsman. 

The  Departments  of  "English,"  and  "  Book-keeping/'  under  Pro- 
fessor Hill ;  and  History,  under  President  HoUaday,  follow. 

The  students  enrolled  the  first  year  number  72.  The  Faculty  of 
the  College  number  8,  Professors  and  Assistants.  The  officers  of  the 
Experimental  Station,  number  10.  The  President  of  the  College  is 
Alexander  Q.  Holladay.— 

The  Ohio  Statk  University,  Formerly  Known  As  The  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio- 
preliminary  words. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  have  passed  since  the  opening  of  this 
college  under  President  Orton,  there  have  been  marked  changes  in 
the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  such  institutions,  as  well  as  in  the 
development  of  Elducation  in  Science  itself: — ^a  change  exemplified 
by  the  contrast  between  the  narrowest  conception  of  an  Agricul- 
tural College,  by  which  it  was  practically  limited  to  the  educational 
work  of  an  English  High  School  combined  with  the  manual  labor 
ART — ^VOL  4 2& 
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required  from  all  the  pupils  in  the  every  day  work  of  the  college 
farm,  and  the  most  advanced  type  of  a  Polytechnic  Institute;  with  a 
large  staff  of  learned  science  teachers,  and  fully  equipped  with  the 
many  Laboratories,  Machines,  Libraries,  and  Museums,  requisite  to 
meet  the  exigent  demands  of  the  advanced  Scientific  education  of 
to-day. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  institution  now  known  as 
the  Ohio  State  University,  as  recorded  in  the  reports  of  Supervising 
Trustees  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  in  those  of  its  own  oflScers, 
illustrates  in  an  effective  way  many  phases  of  this  many  sided  devel- 
opment of  Modern  Education;  touching  as  it  does  in  its  beginning, 
the  public  school  drawing  initiated  by  the  late  Walter  Smith,  in 
Boston,  and  including  in  its  work  of  to-day,  the  most  recent  devel- 
opments of  Manual  Training  as  well  as  the  latest  technical  develop- 
ments of  Scientific  Engineering  in  all  its  departments.  Ranging 
thus,  in  its  experience,  from  the  industrial  drawing  of  the  public 
schools  to  the  latest  mysteries  and  discoveries  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 

It  has,  also,  run  the  whole  gamut  of  financial  experience,  from  the 
time  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  induce  the  State  Legislature  to 
take  any  care  of  this  recipient  of  the  National  Land  Grant  Fund, 
until,  at  last,  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  making  as  perma- 
nent provision  for  the  State  University  as  for  the  public  schools,  of 
which  it  is  the  crowning  summit,  it  has  been  placed  upon  a  sure 
foundation. 

In  the  account  of  these  experiences,  so  well  set  forth  in  the  several 
oflScial  publications,  there  is  so  much  that  is  of  general  value  to  all 
interested  in  similar  institutions,  as  well  as  so  much  that  is  in  com- 
mon with  the  purpose  of  this  Report,  that  it  has  been  judged  expedi- 
ent to  make  exceptionally  full  extracts  from  these  "Official  Reports," 
where  they  touch  upon  these  various  topics;  to  give  statistics,  showing 
the  growth  of  the  institution;  and  the  increasing  proportion  of 
"graduates"  to  students;  as  well  as  statements  in  detail,  of  the 
"courses"  in  "Drawing,"  and  in  "Mechanical  Engineering,"  with 
which  this  volume  of  this  Report  is  especially  occupied. 

CONCISE  HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

This  Institution  was  founded  by  the  Legislature,  by  act  passed 
March  22,  1870, — in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Land  Grant  law  of  1862, — under  the  name  of  "  The  Ohio  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  College." 

The  county  of  Franklin,  contributed  the  sum  of  $300,000,  to  secure 
the  location  of  the  college ;  and  a  valuable  farm,  of  over  300  acres, 
and  situated  within  three  miles  of  the  State  Capitol  in  the  city  of 
Columbus,  was  purchased  in  1870,  and  suitable  buildings  erected. 
The  College  was  opened  for  students  in  1873. — 
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The  Legislature,  by  act  of  May,  Ist.,  1878,  reorganizing  the  Board 
cf  Trustees,  directed  that  the  designation  of  the  institution  should 
be  changed  to  that  of  "The  Ohio  State  University,'*  the  former 
designation  having  been  thought  misleading  as  too  narrowly  limit- 
ing the  scope  of  the-education  afforded  by  the  institution,  which  was 
far  more  comprehensive  than  a  literal  construction  of  its  name 
would  imply;  three  degrees,  those  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor 
of  Science,  and  that  of  Civil  Engineer,  being  given ;  each  requiring 
a  four  years  course  of  study.  A  special  course  of  Agriculture  was 
also  provided,  of  three  years. — 

A  Department  of  Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  was  estab- 
lished on  the  opening  of  the  college,  which  was  largely  attended. — 

That  the  new  development  of  the  institution  was  not  limited  to  a 
mere  change  of  name  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Annual  Report 
for  1880,  shows  Fifteen  departments  of  studies ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the 
i-egular  degrees  above  mentioned,  that  the  University  now  offers 
"three  general  degrees,  viz:  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.)  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  (Ph.  B.)  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  (B.  Sc).  It  also  offers 
four  special  degrees,  viz :  Civil  Engineer,  (C.  E.),  Mining  Engineer, 
(M.  E.)  Mechanical  Engineer,  (Mech.  Eng.),  and  Bachelor  of  Agri- 
culture, (B.  Ag.)." 

A  preparatory  course  of  two  years  with  a  course  of  study  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  best  grade  of  High  Schools,  is  also  afforded  for 
students  coming  direct  from  the  district  schools. — 

Free-hand  drawing  is  talight  in  all  the  regular  courses  throughout 
Freshman  year.  In  Mining  Engineering  "projection  drawing,"  is 
taught  the  first  term  and  "special  drawing,''  the  third  term  of  Sopho- 
more year.  In  Civil  Engineering  "Shadows  and  Perspective"  are 
taught,  2nd  term  of  Senior  year.  In  Mechanical  Engineering, 
"Projection  Drawing,"  the  first  term  of  Sophomore  year,  and 
"  Technical  Drawing,"  the  second  and  third  terms  of  Senior  year. 

In  view  of  the  new  departure  inaugurated  in  1879,  in  the  increased 
prominence  given  to  drawing  of  which  the  Report  of  1880,  gives  the 
account  of  the  experiment  for  the  first  year,  that  part  of  the  Report 
is  quoted — comprising  the  references i;o  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  the  Governor ;  of  the  President  of  the  University  to  the 
Trustees;  and  of  the  Special  Instructor  in  charge,  to  the  President. 

These  statements  are  of  somewhat  exceptional  interest  as  show- 
ing the  far-off  results  of  the  work  in  the  public  schools  begun  by  the 
late  Professor  Walter  Smith,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1871. 

The  Report  of  the  Trustees  gives  evidence  of  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  to  a  community  of  thorough  and  general 
training  in  the  application  of  art  to  industries. 

Art  Department. 

Heretofore  instruction  in  Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing  has  been  given. 
The  new  Art  Department  is  projected  upon  a  broader  tUUitarian  basis  and  contem- 
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I^tes  instractioii  not  only  in  drawing  and  painting,  bat  also  in  designing,  model- 
ling, engraving,  etc.  It  is  not  designed  to  make  it  a  school  for  the  culture  of  liberal' 
or  fine  arte,  so  much  as  for  technical  instruction  in  the  useful  arts ;  to  make  the  arti- 
san rather  than  the  artist;  and  to  impart  that  form  of  kno wedge  essential  to  skill 
and  taste  in  the  architect,  the  bridge  and  ship-builder,  the  mason,  the  machinist, 
the  engraver,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  decorator  and  the  designer  of  textile  fabrics, 
and  every  kind  of  artisan  in  the  catalogue  of  human  industries. 

Our  costliest  and  largest  importations  of  manufactured  articles  from  foreign 
countries,  and  especially  France,  do  not  derive  their  chief  value  from  either  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  the  raw  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  but  from  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  tasteful  and  skilled  labor  employed  in  their  produc- 
tion. It  is  this  skill  that  increases  the  value  of  labor  so  greatly,  and  constitutes  in 
countries  poor  in  soil  and  in  natural  production,  a  source  of  immense  material 
wealth.  Here,  in  Ohio,  where  the  natural  productions  exist  in  such  abundance, 
upon  which  the  laborer  subsistB,  and  upon  which  he  operates,  this  element  of  ma- 
terial wealth  should  be  greatly  conserved. 

If,  as  has  been  wisely  said,  that  education  is  the  fitting  of  youth  for  the  occupa- 
tions of  adult  life,  and  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,"  and  that  the  uniform  demand 
for  the  products  of  skilled  labor,  in  our  markets,  is  already  turning,  our  industries 
in  that  direction,  no  scheme  of  education  can  be  regarded  as  complete,  that  does 
not  embrace  art  culture. 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Mason,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  has  been  called  by  the  Board  to 
take  charge  of  this  Department  as  Assistant  Professor.  The  necessary  equipment 
is  being  provided  as  lapidly  as  possible. 

The  brief  reference  by  the  President  shows  that  he  puts  a  true 
estimate  upon  the  worth  of  the  training  heretofore  given  by  Profes- 
sor Walter  Smith,  in  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Boston, 

'*Mr  Thomas  Mathew,  who  had  served  the  college  with  great  fidelity  for  six  years 
in  the  capacity  of  Instructor  in  Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  retired  at  the 
close  of  the  last  academic  year.  He  takes  with  him  the  thorough  respect  and  cor- 
dial good-will  of  the  Faculty,  with  whom  he  has  worked  so  loyally  and  faithfully. 
His  place  is  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Mason,  a  graduate  of  the  Nor- 
mal Art  School  of  Boston.  The  statement  of  this  fact  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
Mr.  Mason  has  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  learning  the  theory  and  practice  of 
industrial  art  to  be  foimd  in  this  country.  He  has  made  a  succeesful  beginning  of 
his  work." 

The  rei)ort  of  the  teacher  in  charge  shows  that^  in  addition  to  the 
specific  work  of  teaching  the  ^University  students,  he  has  imbibed 
from  his  own  Teacher,  the  idea  of  the  great  importance  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  of  so  training  teachers  that  this  study  of  industrial 
drawing  may  be  every  where  disseminated  among  the  public  schools. 

MEOHANIOAL  AND  FREB-HAin)  DftAWUfG. 

Omo  State  Uioversitt,  Columbus^  Nov,  1, 1880. 
Edward  Orton,  Ph.  D.,  President: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  first  report  for  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Having  been  connected  with  the  University  for  so  short  a  time,  I  cannot  report 
so  intelligently  as  I  should  desire  concerning  the  state  of  my  department.  The 
term  opened  with  about  40  students  in  my  department,  but  the  number  has  now 
increased  to  55.    My  students  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  group  constituting 
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the  Free-hand  Drawing  class,  and  the  other,  the  class  in  Mechanical  or  Projection 
Drawing. 

In  the  former  class  there  are  now  42  young  men  and  ladies  pursuing  courses  in 
Industrial  and  Artistic  Drawing — drawing  from  the  flat,  in  outline,  or  shaded; 
drawing  from  the  round  in  various  mediums,  with  the  intantion  of  extending  the 
study  to  working  in  color.  In  the  Projection  Drawing  class  there  are  now  18  young 
men  studying  and  practicing  the  elements  of  mechanical  drawing  as  a  preparation 
for  the  special  drawing  in  their  respective  technical  courses. 

This  latter  study  is  completed  in  one  term,  whereas  the  Free-hand  Drawing  class 
holds  for  the  whole  year. 

Having  stated  the  nature  of  my  classes  and  the  work  which  is  being  done,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  forecast  what  I  hope  will  be  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  in 
my  department. 

Drawing  is  rather  an  exceptional  study,  but  although  its  principles  are  as  exact 
and  demonstrable  as  those  of  any  other  study,  the  practice  of  the  art  is  limitless. 
With  many  of  the  sciences,  arithmetic  or  geometry,  the  study  is  soon  carried  to  an 
end,  but  with  drawing,  the  earlier  it  is  begun  and  the  oftener  it  is  practiced,  the 
greater  the  mastery  of  the  hand  and  the  discernment  of  the  eye.  Therefore,  I 
should  hope  to  see  drawing  introduced  into  either  the  first  and  second,  or  the  second 
year  of  the  Preparatory  Course. 

The  amount  of  time  being  two  hours  per  week;  and  the  subject  taught  by  class- 
lectures  of  one  boar  each.  Great  advantages  are  obtained  by  class-lectures  in  draw- 
ing, as  in  any  other  study;  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  is  kept  up,  the  attention  of  all 
members  of  the  class  is  better  secured,  and  principles  of  form,  perspective  and  color 
are  much  better  and  vastly  more  easily  explained  once  before  a  class,  than  many 
times  individually  in  the  studies. 

This  earlier  commencement  of  the  study  will  undoubtedly  develop  latent  talent, 
leading  many  perhaps  to  continue  the  study,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  taken 
it  later  in  their  college  courses,  owing  to  the  press  of  other  studies. 

In  the  Freshman  year  the  study  should  be  taught  as  it  is  now— two  hours  per 
week,  and  in  the  same  manner — by  studio  practice.  The  principles  having  been 
learned  in  the  previous  year  by  the  class-lectures,  and  the  elementary  part  of  the 
practice  acquired,  the  students  wiU  now  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  studio  work 
proper. 

The  studio  has  been  stocked  with  a  number  of  excellent  plaster  casts  for  drawing 
from,  and  a  hundred  or  more  drawing-copies  in  outline  and  shaded;  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain, that  were  the  studio  better  filled  up — ^with  screens  for  the  casts  to  hang  on, 
good  facilities  for  work,  and  proper  light,  it  would  attract  many  more  than  at 
present  pursue  the  study.       «       «       «       * 

As  regards  Projection  Drawing,  it  would  seem  wise  to  introduce  it  into  the  first 
term  of  the  Sophomore  year  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Course.  It  will  give  these 
students  the  elementary  training  for  the  special  engineering  draughting,  and  will 
qmchronize  the  study  in  all  the  technical  courses. 

One  other  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  a  good  (^portunity 
may  now  be  offered  to  persons  desirous  of  becoming  teachers  of  drawing,  or  to  those 
who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses  in  Art.  A  great  amount  of  time  can  be  utilized 
tiiat  is  not  now  used  in  its  fullness,  due  to  the  irregularity  of  the  students'  hours. 
If  the  students,  who  now  come  in  at  various  hours  through  the  day,  could  by  any 
harmonious  means  be  brought  together,  a  great  deal  of  time  could  thus  be  saved, 
and  may  be  devoted  to  the  special  students  in  Art.  This  would  be  fulfilling  the 
demand  of  the  times  for  designers,  and  for  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools ; 
in  other  words  an  Art  Training  Department  might  be  established.  This  is  a  sug- 
gestion to  be  considered  with  no  little  attention. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Mason,  Jb. 
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The  catalogue  showing  attendance  from  November,  1879,  to  No- 
vember, 1880,  gives  ^  total  of  315  students,  *^  preparatory, '^  *' spe- 
cial," •'  regular"  and  "  graduates  of  1880."  Of  these,  60,  are  under- 
graduates in  regular  courses;  24,  in  special  courses;  and  13,  were 
graduates. 

A  history  of  this  University  will  be  found  with  those  of  the  other 
colleges  in  the  State,  in  a  recent  "Circular  of  Information",  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  *  (See  pages  36-51  of  "  Circular.") 
In  this  pamphlet  are  full  page  illustrations  of  the  buildings,  and 
interiors,  showing  the  Museum,  Library,  Laboratories  and  Work 
Shops;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  various  departments  of  the 
University  are  well  housed  and  fully  equipped.  The  recital  of  its 
early  vicissitudes  before  it  had  fully  secured  recognition  as  one  of 
the  State  institutions  which  were  to  be  fostered  by  the  State,  (two 
others  having  been  suffered  to  starve  by  reason  of  Legislative  neg- 
lect in  the  matter  of  appropriations),  and,  also,  of  the  conflict  aris- 
ing from  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  field  and  functions 
of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  it  being  hotly  disputed  as  to  whether  this 
should  be  an  elementary  school,  looking  only  to  the  ordinary  train- 
ing *'  in  practical  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  trades,"  as  Governor 
Brough,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  earnestly  qontended;  or,  a 
polytechnic  institute,  looking  to  higher  technical  and  scientific  in- 
struction in  a  knowledge  of  all  the  Industries,  will  be  found  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 

The  unmistakable  tendency  of  the  higher  education  in  Science  to 
direct  young  men  away  from  an  inclination  to  undertake  the  daily 
drudgery  of  the  actual  work  of  a  laborer  on  the  farm,  or  at  the  me- 
•chanics  bench;  and  to  stimulate,  by  giving  a  knowledge  of  their 
higher  possibilities,  that  *' divine  discontent "  in  which  all  modern 
civilization  of  the  masses  has  had  its  origin,  being  recognized;  there 
was,  for  some  time,  danger  lest  the  higher  development  of  the  pro- 
posed college  should  be  rendered  impossible;  but,  fortunately,  in  the 
charter  of  the  college,  given  by  the  Legislature  in  1870,  the  Trus- 
tees were  empowered  with  full  authority  "to  fix  and  regulate  the 
course  of  instruction." 

The  Trustees  were  not,  however,  by  any  means  in  accord  on  this 
question.  An  agreement  was  finally  effected  by  which  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  the  Trustees,  in  relation  to  courses  of  study,  was 
adopted  in  January,  1871. — This  recommended  the  organization  of 
ten  Departments, namely:    1.  ^^Agriculture;"  2.  "Mechanic Arts;" 

• 

*  Bureau  of  Education.  Circular  of  Information  No.  5,  1891.  Contributions  to 
American  Educational  History  edited  by  Herbert  B.  Adams.  No.  12.  The  History 
of  Higher  Education  in  Ohio  by  George  W.  Knight,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History, 
Ohio  State  Univ.,  and  John  R.  Commons,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  Oberlin  College.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office.  1891.  Slua- 
trated.    Pp.268. 
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3.  "Mathematics  and  Physics;"  4.  "  Chemistry;"  5.  "Geology," 
"Mining and  Metalurgy;"  6.  "Zoology  and  Veterinary  Science;"  7. 
"Botany," etc;  8.  " English  Language  and  Literature;"  9.  "Modem 
and  Ancient  Languages;"  10.  "Political  Economy ;"  this  was  sub- 
stantially the  plan  of  Mr.  Joseph  SuUivant,  of  Columbus,  a  trustee, 
"who  had  labored  long  and  earnestly  to  establish  the  projected  in- 
stitntion  on  the  broadest  basis  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
gressional grant." 

FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  OF    THE    COLLEGE    LIMITED    IN    ITS     EARLY 

DAYS. 

The  small  outcome  of  the  large  U.  8.  Land  Grant  given  to  the 
State  by  the  law  of  1862,  seems  pitiful  by  contrast  with  the  princely 
fortune  secured  from  the  similar  grant  to  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
Ezra  Cornell.  In  the  case  of  Ohio,  most  of  whose  land  brought  but 
a  little  over  fifty  cents  an  acre,  a  shortsighted  policy  due  to  impa- 
tience to  realize  the  gift  in  money,  led  to  a  foolish  sacrifice  of  values. 
This  was  likewise  the  case  in  many  other  States.  However,  in  the 
end,  the  State  Legislature  of  Ohio,  came  to  the  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  liberal  appropriations,  and  the  value  of  the  land,  given 
to  it  by  the  county  to  induce  the  placing  of  the  institution  at  Colum- 
bus, is  rapidly  increasing  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  City.  So  that, 
in  view  of  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Experiment  Station  to  Wayne 
County,  it  seems  probable  that  eventually  the  University  may  secure 
a  large  endowment  fund  by  selling  such  of  its  territory  as  is  not 
longer  needed  for  that  station. 

From  1877  to  1891,  inclusive,  the  sum  total  of  $356,260.00  had  been 
appropriated  from  the  State  Treasury  to  the  uses  of  the  University. 

During  the  earlier  years  nothing  was  given,  it  being  assumed 
that  the  income  from  the  Land  Grant  Fund,  and  the  bonus  given  by 
the  county  "of  Franklin,  was  sufficient.  The  first  appropriations 
were  made  in  small  amounts ;  but  from  1882,  they  have  been  much 
larger ;  now  that,  as  will  be  noted  later,  the  institution  is  made  a 
fixed  charge  on  the  income  of  the  State,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  depend- 
ent on  annual  appropriations. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  great  relief  to  the  Trustees  and  Faculty. 

SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

In  1873,  the  college  was  opened  with  Edward  Orton,  ph.  d., 
— ^who  had  been  chosen,  while  President  of  Antioch  College, — as 
President,  and  Professor  of  Geology.  A  faculty  of  seven  Pro- 
fessors, in  addition,  filling  the  chairs  of  Geology ;  Physics  and  Me- 
chanics; General  and  Applied  Chemistry;  English  and  Modern 
Language  ;  Agriculture  ;  Zoology ;  and  Ancient  Languages ;  com- 
pleted the  teaching  force  of  the  new  college.  For  awhile  the  course 
was  a  preparatory  one,  of  two  years,  leading  to  a  group  of  parallel 
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courses  of  four  years  each  with  limited  elective  studies.  As  already 
stated  in  the  preliminary  pages  of  this  account,  a  reorganization 
was  effected  in  1879;  which  practically  remained  in  force  till  1886, 
when,  with  an  increased  corps  of  teachers,  and  a  higher  standard 
of  entrance,  the  elective  system  was  again  introduced  in  the  three 
non  technical  courses.  The  amount  of  work  was,  however,  speci- 
fied; and  the  ratio  of  elective  to  specified  studies  was  fixed.  After 
several  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  was 
settled  that  it  should  consist  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  to  hold  office  for  seven  years  each;  and  so  ap- 
pointed as  that  one  vacancy  occurs  each  year. 

SUCCESSION  OF  PRESIDENTS. 

President  Orton  was  President  till  1881,  when  he  resigned  the 
office,  retaining,  however,  the  Professorship  of  Geology.  Rev. 
Walter  Q.  Scott,  d.  d.,  was  President  till  his  resignation  in  1883, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wm.  H,  Scott,  ll.  d.,  who  was 
called  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens.  The 
number  of  students  had  grown  from  a  total  of  90,  in  1874;  to  a  total 
of  493,  in  1890.  As  the  charter  of  this  college  contained  no  pro- 
vision limiting  the  attendance  to  males,  girls  presented  themselves 
at  the  opening  and  were  received ;  so  that  this  college  has  always 
been  open  to  the  attendance  of  both  sexes. 

The  latest  annual  report*  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  gives  a  very  favorable  showing  of  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  University.  From  this  report,  and  from  the 
latest  catalogue  at  hand,  extracts  are  freely  taken,  giving  the 
official  statements  of  the  general  development  of  the  institution,  and 
showing  the  especial  attention  given  to  Drawing  and  Mechanical 

Engineering. 

Report  of  Trustees. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  November  16,  1891. 
Hon.  James  E.  Campbell,  Oovemor  of  Ohio: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  law  the  Board  of  Trustees  respectfully  submits  the 
twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

A  financial  statement  shows  that  the  "  endowment  fund  "  as  given 
November  16th,  1891,  amounted  to  $544,745.97;  of  which  the  annual 
interest  is  $32,684.75. 

Receipts  from  sources  other  than  State  or  Ck>ngre6sional  appropria- 
tion, amount  to $50, 495. 07 

State  appropriations  for  the  year 82, 300. 78 

Receipts  from  appropriation  by  Ck>ngre88ional  Act  of  Aug.  30th,  1890, . .  48, 000.  OO 
F^om  these  various  sources  the  inconle  for  the  year  1891,  amounts  to. . .  168, 480. 60 


♦Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, to  the  Gk>vernor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1891.  Columbus,  1892. 
^.184. 
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TEOB  PACULTT. 

The  number  of  profeesorB  employed  by  the  university  is  twenty  ;  associate  pro- 
fessors, four ;  assistant  professors,  five ;  assistants,  fifteen.  This  does  not  include 
the  faculty  of  the  school  of  law,  which  is  composed  of  the  dean,  secretary  and  a 
board  of  instruction. 

THB  UBBABT. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library  at  the  close  of  the  university  year,  ending 
June  30, 1890,  was  9,345.  The  number  at  the  close  of  the  year,  ending  June  80,  1891, 
as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  librarian,  was  iO,494.  This  number  has  been  some- 
what increased  since  the  last  mentioned  date.  We  are  not  able  to  state  the  exact 
number  of  the  additions^  a  part  of  them  not  having  been  catalogued,  but  the  whole 
number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  is 'nearly  11,000. 

Professor  Derby,  who  has  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  librarian  for  many  years, 
has  exhibited  rare  judgment  in  making  purchases,  and  the  collection,  though  still 
meager,  is  well  selected  and  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  university.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  its  temporary  accommodation  in  the  new  geological  building  now 
being  constructed,  where  it  is  hoped  it  can  be  removed  and  preserved  from  the 
danger  to  which  it  is  constantly  exposed  whOe  in  a  building  which  is  not  fire-proof. 

THB  AGBIOULTUBAL  SXFEBIHBNT  STATION. 

It  is  learned  from  unofficial  sources,  that  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
which  since  its  organization  in  1882,  has  carried  on  its  investigations  and  experi- 
ments at  the  university,  has  accepted  the  donation  of  money  and  lands  offered  by 
the  citizens  of  Wayne  county,  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
will  in  a  short  time  remove  to  its  new  location. 

In  one  sense  such  removal  is  a  loss  to  the  university,  in  that  it  takes  away  the 
officers  and  staff  of  the  station  who  have  been  co-workers  with  the  agricultural  fac- 
ulty in  many  important  lines  of  investigation  and  research.  In  another  sense  it  is 
a  gain,  inasmuch  as  the  lands  the  station  has  occupied  will  be  more  available  for 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  will  afford  larger  oppor- 
tunity for  development  in  these  important  branches.  Though  controlled  by  a  sep- 
arate bdjEtrd  of  trustees,  the  relations  between  the  station  and  the  imiversity  have 
been  friendly  and  cordial,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  the  latter  that  the  arrangement 
under  which  the  station  has  carried  on  its  work  at  the  imiversity  so  long  and  so 
ancoessfully,  might  be  continued. 

PBOQBH8S  OF  THB  UMIVBBSITY. 

The  progress  of  the  university  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  encouraging. 

The  increase  of  students  has  been  larger  than  in  any  former  year.  The  number 
in  attendance  at  the  present  time  is  81  per  cent  greater  than  at  the  same  date  last 
year. 

The  increase  in  the  material  resources  of  the  institution  is  no  less  gratifying. 
The  act  of  congress  of  August  80,  1890,  supplementing  the  original  endowment  of 
the  university,  was  accepted  by  the  general  assembly  May  4,  1891.  This  act  pro- 
vides an  annual  appropriation  beginning  with  $15,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1890,  and  increasing  the  amount  $1,000  a  year  untU  it  is  $25,000,  and  then  continu- 
ing it  indefinitely. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  President  in  their  annual  reports  for  a  number  of 
years  past  have  presented  the  disadvantages  and  discouragements  in  having  to  de- 
pend for  a  large  part  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  university  on  yearly  appropria- 
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tions  by  the  legislature,  and  have  urged  the  levy  of  a  fraction  of  a  mill  on  the  grand 
duplicate  for  its  support  and  maintenance.  During  the  last  year  the  alumni  gave 
the  measure  its  cordial  and  active  support,  and  the  friends  of  the  university  united 
in  its  advocacy.  In  your  first  annual  message  it  received  the  great  weight  of  your 
official  indorsement  and  recommendation,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  1891,  the 
general  assembly  passed  an  act  providing  for  a  levy  of  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  on 
the  grand  duplicate  of  the  State,  to  be  known  as  the  *'  Ohio  State  University  fimd/^ 
to  be  applied  to  **  higher,  agricultural  and  industrial  education,  including  manual 
training." 

This  levy  would  yield  on  the  last  year's  duplicate,  making  the  usual  allowance 
for  delinquencies,  $87,795.61.  The  grand  duplicate  for  the  present  year  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  we  are  informed  by  the  auditor  of  state  that  it  vHll  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 

These  two  noble  provisions,  if  wisely  administered,  insure  the  continued  healthy 
growth  and  progress  of  the  university.  They  place  it  among  those  of  highest  rank. 
The  latter  provision  is  regarded  by  the  friends  of  higher  education  throughout  the 
country  as  a  measure  of  vast  and  far-reaching  importance.  While  these  provisions 
largely  increase  the  income  of  the  university,  it  is  still  small  compared  with  those 
of  other  less  favored  states. 

All,  and  more  than  the  additional  resources  they  provide,  are  needed  for  addi- 
tional bmldings  and  equipment.  The  buildings  already  contracted  for  wiU  require 
all  the  increased  income  for  the  next  two  years  to  complete  and  equip  them. 

If  it  shall  become  necessary  to  ask  further  aid  until  these  buildings  are  con- 
structed, in  order  to  avoid  curtailing  the  existing  teaching  force  required  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  attendance  at  the  university,  may  we  not  hope  that  it  will  be 
forthcoming? 

The  future  of  the  university  rests  on  the  cordial  approval  and  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state.  They,  and  they  alone,  can  make  it  the  pride  and  glory  of  her 
public  institutions. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

AiJEXis  Cope, 

Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  of  the 
same  date  as  their  report  to  the  Governor,  November  16th,  1891. — 

The  Report  of  The  PREsmENT. 

To  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as  president  of  the  university 
for  the  year  ending  November  15,  1891. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  great  material  prosperity.  The  financial  resources  of 
the  university  have  gained  at  one  bound  as  much  as  they  had  reached  in  all  its  pre- 
vious history.  And  this  gain  was  intended  to  be  permanent.  What  has  hitherto 
had  to  be  striven  for  with  new  effort  every  year  has  been  made  secure,  we  hope, 
once  for  all.  This  result  has  been  attained  through  the  enactment  by  the  general 
assembly  of  an  amendment  to  section  3951  of  the  revised  statutes,  placing  the  uni- 
versity on  the  grand  tax  duplicate  of  the  state  side  by  side  with  the  common 
schools,  and  providing  that  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  shall  be  levied  annually  for  its 
support.  For  this  great  consummation,  honor  is  due  to  many  active  and  zealous 
friends.  Gk>vemor  Campbell,  for  the  cordial  recommendation  of  the  measure  in 
his  message  and  the  cordial  support  of  it  afterwards,  and  Hon.  N.  R.  Hysell, 
speaker  of  the  house,  who  introduced  and  earnestly  advocated  its  passage,  are  en- 
titled to  the  gratitude  of  every  friend  of  education.  Never  were  alumni  truer  to  the 
cause  of  their  alma  mater.  But  to  name  all  would  be  impossible,  and  to  discrimi- 
nate further  would  be  unjust. 
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ADDITIONAL  FROFB880B8  APPOINTED. 

The  year  has  witnessed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  body  of  teachers.  The  last 
catalogue  contained  a  list  of  thirty-eight,  four  more  than  had  been  employed  the 
preceding  year.    Since  that  time  several  other  additions  have  been  made. 

The  department  of  civil  engineering  was  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Kemmler,  of  the  class  of  1888,  as  assistant;  the  department  of  mechani- 
cal engineering,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Combs,  as  assistant  in  forging 
and  wood-work;  and  in  the  third  term  the  president  was  relieved  of  a  part  of  his 
work  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  G^rge  P.  Coler  as  assistant.  Mr.  Coler  has 
since  been  elected  assistant  professor  of  philosophy.*    These  appointments  were 

made  during  the  progress  of  the  year. 

#  «  •  •  «  •  • 

At  the  meeting  in  June,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  useful  service.  Dr.  N.  S. 
Townshend  was  made  professor  emeritus  of  agriculture.  Dr.  Townshend  aided  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  law  of  1863.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  in 
pressing  the  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  that  law  and  in  urging  legislation  in  ac- 
cordance with  it,  upon  the  general  assembly  of  the  state.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  trustees;  and  finally,  after  taking  part  in  the  election 
of  two  or  three  members  of  the  faculty,  he  was  himself  made  professor  of  agricul- 
ture, and  has  now  for  eighteen  years  been  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  the  in- 
stitution and  the  farmers  of  the  state.  His  wide  acquaintance,  his  cordial  manner, 
his  fullness  of  knowledge  and  his  readiness  of  speech  have  made  him  a  popular 
lecturer  at  the  farmers*  institutes,  and  a  potent  bhampion  of  the  University  when 
she  needed  defense. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  September  first,  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  professor  of 
agriculture  in  the  State  College  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  to  a  similar  position 
here,  his  term  of  service  to  begin  January  6, 1892. 

A  series  of  interesting  tables  showing  the  distribution  of  students 
among  the  different  courses  of  study  during  the  years  of  pr.  Scott's 
Presidency  follows : — 

In  1891,  out  of  a  total  of  656  students  in  attendance  81  are  women; 
of  these,  57  are  in  the  collegiate  and  special  courses,  and  24  in  the 
Preparatory.  A  School  of  Law,  was  opened  October  1st,  1891,  and 
fifty  Law  students  are  recorded  in  attendance. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  from  1874,  to  1890,inclusive 

*The  appointment  of  Prof essor  Coler,  recalls  the  promising  experimental  school 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Ck>mpany,  at  the  Mt.  Clare  shops  near  Balti- 
more, so  earnestly  advocated  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard,  Assistant  to  the  President,  in 
the  admirable  report  made  by  him  to  President  Robert  Gkmrett,  in  the  autumn  of 
1886,  and  of  which  school  Professor  Coler,  became  the  Principal. 

This  technological  school,  adapted  to  the  special  training  of  apprentices  with  a 
view  to  the  creation  of  a  trained  corps  of  railroad  employees,  attracted  great  in- 
terest. The  technological  schools  of  Europe  and  America  had  been  carefully  ex- 
amined and  the  planning  of  the  courses  of  this  school  most  intelligently  undertaken. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  under  a  change  in  the  management  of  the  Road  this 
experiment  l^as  been  abandoned.  Dr.  Barnard's  report,  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school,  is  an  able  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  new  education 
and  is  well  worthy  the  careful  consideration  of  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
development  of  methods  of  technical  training  adapted  to  special  industries.  The 
investigations  and  experience  of  Professor  Coler,during  his  connection  with  this 
undertaking,  would  seem  peculiarly  to  fit  him  for  similar  educational  work.  I.  E.  C. 
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is  5,213.  The  record  from  1881  to  1890,  shows  a  steady  annual  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  "  collegiate/' to  **  preparatory"  students. 
In  1881,  there  were  242  " Preparatory,"  to  114  "collegiate."  In  1890, 
there  were  181  "  Preparatory"  to  312  Collegiate. 

The  following  list  of  degrees  conferred  during  a  series  of  years 
shows  how  few,  relatively,  continue  till  the  end  of  the  courses. 

The  whole  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  course  smce  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  two  hundred  and  forty-three,  of  which  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  were 
graduate,  and  ten  were  post-graduate.  They  are  arranged  by  year  and  title  in  the 
following  table: 


t 

1 

•  •      • 

5 

1 

•  •  •  • 

5 

6 

"i' 

8 

8 
2 
2 

8 

"5 

1 
2 
8 

i 

*i 

6 
8 
2 

4 
1 
4 

1 
1 

8 
3 

6 
1 
2 

1 
8 

1 
4 

8 
8 
4 

i 

6 
6 
4 

1 
7 
9 

i 

7 
6 
8 

8 
2 
8 

s 

Bachelor  of  arts 

9 

Bachelor  of  philosophy. . . 

Bachelor  of  science 

Bachelor  of  acrriculture. . . 

8 
10 

a 

Civil  engineer 

1 
4 

1 
1 
2 

3 
8 
2 
8 

1 

4 

4 
4 

1 

8 

8 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Mechanical  engineer 

1 

1 

"i' 

8 

9 

BInidneer  of  mines 

Graduate  in  pharmacy  . . . 

8 

4 
1 
1 

6 

Doctor  of  yeterinaiy 
medicine 

Master  of  arts 

1 

Master  of  science 

1 

8 

Doctor  of  philosophy 

1 

Doctor  of  science 

1 

The  courses  of  study  have  undergone  a  large  number  of  modifioations,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  one  new  course  has  been  adopted.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  philosophy,  but  differing  from 
the  other  course  leading  to  that  degree  in  offering  a  much  larger  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  modem  languages. 

The  tendency  of  ^11  successful  institutions  of  learning  to  grow  in 

various  directions,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  statements : 

The  development  of  the  several  departments  has  added  strength  on  every  side. 
The  amount  expended  for  equipment  in  some  departments  will  indicate  the  ad- 
vancement made  within  the  year.  In  agricultural  chemistry  the  amount  expended 
was  eight  hundred  dollars  ;  in  general  chemistry,  about  fourteen  hundred  dollaiB ; 
in  zoology  and  entomology,  nearly  sixteen  hundred  dollars ;  and  in  physics,  aboat 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  with  orders  outstanding  to  the  amoimt  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  OUTSTRIPS  THE  FACILITIES. 

The  healthful  growth  in  the  attendance  of  students  and  this  steady  improvement 
in  the  equipment  are  very  gratifying.  The  present  facts  show  that  the  university 
is  meeting  the  demand  both  for  thorough  instruction  in  special  subjects  and  for  a 
broad  and  liberal  culture.  But  the  picture  has  a  reverse  side.'  The  wants  of  the 
institution  have  by  no  means  been  satisfied.  Indeed,  new  and  greater  wants  spring 
up  faster  than  the  old  can  be  met.  The  massing  of  students  in  the  engineering 
courses,  especially  the  course  in  electrical  engineering,  has  created  a  great  pressure 
on  the  room,  the  resources  and  the  teachers  of  some  of  the  laboratories  and  of  the 
department  of  drawing.  The  number  of  students  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  is 
forty-five  while  there  are  sei>arate  working  places  for  but  thirty-six.  In  the 
laboratory  of  agricultural  and  engineering  chemistry  there  are  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-six  students,  while  there  are  but  fifty-four  desks.  In  the  physical  labora- 
tory there  are  forty-eight  students,  which  is  an  increase  of  twelve,  and  the  num- 
ber next  term^Kill  be  still  larger.  The  number  preparing  to  enter  it  next  year,  es- 
timated from  the  announced  choice  of  courses  by  students  now  here,  is  eighty.  In 
the  electrical  laboratory  there  are  seven  students,  an  increase  of  four ;  and  the 
probable  number  for  next  year  is  eighteen.  In  the  department  of  drawing  there 
are  two  hundred  and  twenty  students,  an  increase  in  one  year  of  one  hundred  and 
four,  or  about  ninety  per  cent.  The  development  of  the  departments  should  keep 
pace  with  the  number  of  students,  and  this  will  require  more  space,  more  appli- 
ances and  more  teachers. 

THE  MODERN  METHODS  OF  TBAININa  DEMAND  A  GREAT  INCREASE  OF  FACILITIES. 

New  necessities  have  arisen  also  from  the  rapid  creation  of  new  departments. 
More  class  rooms  are  needed  to  accommodate  the  instructors,  and  the  expansion  of 
the  work  requires  more  materials  and  more  instruments.  But  when  we  look  l)ey  ond 
ourselves  and  compare  our  own  preparation  for  the  work  we  have  undertaken  with 
that  of  other  institutions  and  with  the  general  progress  in  educational  methods  and 
appliances,  the  demand  for  the  utmost  development  of  our  resources  is  strongly 
emphasized.  Every  kind  of  collegiate  and  university  instruction  has  taken  new 
forms.  It  is  less  mechanical  and  less  restricted.  The  single  text-book  no  longer 
serves  as  the  full  equipment  of  student  or  teacher.  But  it  has  become  indispensable 
to  have  the  use  of  many  books  for  collateral  reading,  for  reference  and  for  research, 
and  the  use  of  many  tools,  instruments  and  machines,  for  experiment  and  for  prac- 
tice. And  even  the  best  equipment  will  soon  become  inadequate.  The  acutcst  and 
most  highly  trained  minds  are  constantly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  books  and 
apparatus.  The  best  authority  of  this  year  may  be  obsolete  next  year,  and  the  best 
instruments  of  the  present  may  be  antiquated  and  useless  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  great  wealth  and  enterprise  of  some  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  have  given  them  a  phenomenal  growth.  Their  libraries  immediately  ac. 
quire  every  notable  book  in  science  or  literature.  Their  laboratories  immediately 
procure  every  improved  appliance.  To  hold  our  own  in  the  race,  to  do  our  x)art  in 
furnishing  the  world  with  men  educated  according  to  the  spirit  and  demand  of  the 
timee,  we  must  continue  to  meet  new  needs  as  they  arise  with  as  liberal  a  hand  as 
our  means  will  allow. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  RBQUIBED. 

The  buildings  already  begun  will  do  something  to  supply  the  existing  necessity 
for  room.  But  they  will  come  far  short  of  meeting  the  whole  requirement.  Your 
attenticMi  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  inadequate  provision  for  the  military 
department.  The  situation  grows  worse  every  year.  The  battalion  was  never  so 
lai^  as  at  present,  and  the  in-door  space  that  it  can  use  in  bad  weather  was  never 
so  small.  The  drill  ball  so  often  asked  for  should  be  built  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
funds  will  permit.  Besides  this,  there  should  be  a  hall  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date about  twelve  hundred  persons,  for  the  daily  assembly  of  the  students  and  for 
public  lectures.  The  room  at  present  in  use  will  not  seat  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  university.  It  has  been  necessary  to  divide  the  students  into 
two  sections  for  chapel  exercises,  and  on  the  occasion  of  any  general  meeting,  such 
as  a  lecture,  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the  literary  societies,  a  literary  contest,  univer- 
sity or  commencement  day,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  should  be  present  are 
unavoidably  excluded.  The  present  room  would  still  have  important  uses,  but  as 
soon  as  possible  a  new  hall  should  be  provided  either  by  an  addition  to  the  present 
main  building  or  by  the  erection  of  a  separate  building  designed  wholly  or  partly 

for  the  purpose. 

♦  ♦«»♦♦♦ 

The  erection  of  the  building  for  manual  training  will  provide  for  all  of  the  element- 
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ary  work  now  done  in  the  mechanical  building,  and  thus  create  an  opportunity  for 
developing  the  work  of  mechanical  engineering  in  its  higher  departments.  This 
development  is  one  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  interests  of  the  university  impera- 
tively demand.  The  mechanical  departments  of  many  of  the  institutions  of  this 
class  greatly  surpass  our  own  in  their  equipment  and  in  their  practice.  Not  only 
the  best  known  institutions  of  the  east,  but  others  west  and  south,  have  extensive 
outfits  for  mechanical  testing.  This  is  a  field  of  growing  importance,  and  mechani- 
cal engineers  who  have  not  been  well  trained  in  it  will  have  but  a  slender  chance  in 
the  contest  with  those  who  have  been  more  fortunate  or  more  wise.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  ask  your  attention  to  the  forcible  statement  in  the  report  of  the  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  DBPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE  INCREASED. 

The  removal  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  from  the  land  of  the  univer- 
sity is  a  matter  of  regret,  for  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  close  union  of  the 
work  of  the  two  institutions.  But  the  loss  will  be  in  a  large  degree  compensated  by 
the  additional  opportunity  which  the  agricultural  department  of  the  university  will 
have  for  experimentation  and  practical  instruction.  The  event  thus  falls  in  with 
the  general  movement  of  the  university.  While  the  other  departments  are  increas- 
ing their  appliances  and  broadening  their  work,  the  school  of  agriculture  should  be 
kept  abreast  with  the  foremost,  and  in  order  to  do  this  land  must  be  placed  at  its 
disposal,  and  money  must  be  expended  to  provide  the  stock  and  implements  neces- 
sary for  the  most  effective  instructional  use  of  the  land.  I  am  sure  that  the  Board 
is  disposed  to  be  liberal  here  and  will  not  be  satisfied  till  the  department  has  been 
brought  to  a  state  of  the  highest  efficiency. 

A  SYMMETRICAL  DEVELOPMENT  DESIRABLE. 

As  the  university  enters  upon  its  larger  career,  the  occasion  suggests  the  wisdom 
of  defining  as  clearly  as  possible  the  lines  of  its  future  policy,  and  of  adjusting  its 
functions  to  its  probable  conditions.  Without  a  well  digested  plan  there  is  danger 
that  temporary  reasons  will  sometimes  prevail  to  the  sacrifice  of  permanent  well- 
being,  and  that  instead  of  a  regular  and  symmetrical  growth,  every  new  develop- 
ment arising  naturally  from  the  system  and  in  turn  imparting  new  strength  and 
vigor  to  that  from  which  it  sprang,  there  will  be  attached  here  and  there  an  incon- 
gruous department  or  school  that  will  only  consume  means  and  energy  and  impair 
the  operations  of  other  departments.  To  unify  and  expand  the  present  work  and 
to  make  only  such  additions  as  will  be  homogeneous  with  it  and  will  contribute  to 
the  completion  of  the  general  plan,  may  well  commend  itself  as  a  subject  of  the 
very  highest  importance. 

WHY  THE  PREPARATORY   DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  BE   DISCONTINUED. 

The  logic  of  circimostances  is  demonstrating  the  importance  of  discontinuing  that 
part  of  our  present  work  which  is  adequately  done,  both  in  method  and  amount,  in 
other  schools  within  the  state.  With  high  schools  in  every  town  and  with  numer- 
ous academies  and  normal  schools,  it  seems  hardly  justifiable  for  the  university  to 
furnish  instruction  in  the  studies  preparatory  to  the  general  and  engineering  courses. 
At  present  such  instruction  is  furnished  to  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  students. 
At  their  age  most  of  them  would  be  under  the  immediate  care  of  their  parents ; 
the  room  they  occupy  is  greatly  needed  by  the  students  of  collegiate  rank;  and 
the  money  expended  in  teaching  them  would  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
higher  departments.  Besides  all  these  points  of  advantage,  the  change  would  pro- 
mote the  dignity  and  standing  of  the  university. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  should  abridge  the  present  opportunity  offered  by  the 
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short  courses  in  agriculture  and  mining.    But  the  demands  of  these  courses  could 
be  met  with  one-f otirth  the  number  of  classes  and  sections  that  are  now  necessary. 

The  chief  gain  would  be  the  concentration  of  means  and  of  the  eneigies  of  the 
teachers  on  the  higher  work,  leaving  to  the  public  schools  the  work  that  they  were 
designed  to  perform  and  that  legitimately  belongs  to  them  and  not  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  work  that  legitimately  belongs  to  the  university  is  more  than  its  present 
endowment  will  enable  it  !x>  do.  The  call  for  funds  to  equip  and  enlarge  the  depart- 
ments which  are  recognized  as  of  paramount  miportance  contmually  admonishes 
us  against  expenditure  for  objects  that  are  foreign  to  the  true  work  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

If  a  self-supporting  preparatory  school  whose  teachers  and  courses  of  study 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees  were  organized  at  some  distance 
from  the  university,  the  main  objections  to  the  present  arrangement  would  be  obvi- 
ated, while  the  advantage  of  a  more  direct  personal  management  would  be  secured. 

SUPERIOB,  TECHNICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  DEMANDED  BY  THE  PRESENT 

AQE. 

All  agree  that  scientific  and  technical  instruction  has  a  primary  claim  to  recog- 
nition in  any  policy  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  university.  The  physical  and 
natural  sciences  and  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life  are  assigned  a  lead- 
ing place  by  the  law  to  which  the  institution  owes  its  origin  and  the  laws  by  which 
its  endowment  has  been  enlarged.  This  province  has  a  special  claim  also  in  its  own 
right.  The  tendency  of  the  times,  seen  in  the  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing,  the 
opening  of  new  forms  of  industry,  the  extension  of  railroads,  the  multiplication  of 
engineering  structures  of  every  kind  and  magnitude,  the  increasing  need  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture,  and  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  general 
intelligence,  call  for  men  familiar  with  the  knowledge  and  trained  in  the  methods 
that  will  be  of  service  to  society  in  what  are  called  the  practical  pursuits.  It  is  a 
province  also  which  most  of  the  older  institutions  of  learning  have  not  occupied 
and  which  many  of  them  do  not  choose  or  are  not  able  to  occupy.  The  scientific  and 
technical  coUoge  requires  a  far  greater  income  than  is  needed  for  the  work  of  that 
dass  of  colleges — ^it  must  have  a  much  more  extensive  equipment  in  buildings, 
laboratories,  libraries  and  teachers,  and  must  therefore  have  a  much  more  liberal 
support.  Here  is  a  broad  territory  which  the  policy  of  the  university  clearly  ought 
to  include. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

While  the  lowest  grade  of  work  now  done  by  the  university  ought  to  be  cut  off, 
there  is  at  the  other  extreme  an  open  and  limitless  field.  Knowledge  is  daily  in- 
creasing and  the  pressure  of  new  or  extended  studies  for  recognition  in  the  courses 
of  instruction  is  enormous.  By  the  addition  of  elective  studies  some  of  the  courses 
already  present  twice  as  much  ground  as  the  student  can  occupy  within  the  time 
requii^  for  .a  degree ;  but  the  universities  of  the  future  will  be  those  that  build 
another  story  at  the  top  of  the  present  system,  and  establish  libraries,  plant  labora- 
tories, and  employ  teachers  for  a  range  of  study  that  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  present  coUege  course.  Ohio  should  have  such  a  university.  Here  the  student 
of  science,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  history,  literature,  philology  or  phi- 
losophy shouldjbe  carried  forward  both  by  instruction  and  by  research  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  the  latest  knowledge.  Here,  also,  the  light  of  creative  genius  should  some- 
times shine  forth  and  in  the  progress  of  time  the  glory  of  new  knowledge  should 
gather  upon  the  brow  of  the  university.  All  this  should  be  provided  as  time  ad- 
vances by  extended  post-graduate  courses  in  every  department  of  knowledge. 

We  owe  much  to  the  generosity  of  the  state.    Her  recent  bounty  claims  hearty 
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gratitude.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  object  for  which  these  appropriations 
have  been  made  and  on  the  nature  of  the  reeoltB  that  are  all  but  certain  to  flow 
from  them,  it  seems  impossible  to  over-edtimate  their  value.  Neither  would  it  be 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  tesponsibility  that  rests  on  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  apply 
this  great  benefaction  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  g^ven.  And  yet,  great  as 
is  the  benefit  received,  it  will  but  meagerly  fulfill  the  demand.  The  work  needing 
to  be  done  spreads  before  us  far  beyond  our  power  to  accomplish. 

OTHER  STATBS  ABE  RIYALLINQ  OHIO. 

What  has  been  done  by  Ohio,  munificent  thoiigh  it  seems,  is  surpassed  by  some 
of  her  sister  states.  Younger  and  poorer  states  are  giving  more.  With  such  insti- 
-tutions  as  Cornell  University,  having  an  annual  income  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  annually  expending  an  equal  sum ;  with 
such  ehdowments  as  that  of  Harvard  University  in  the  east,  amounting  to  more 
than  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  liiat  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University  in  the 
west,  reaching  twenty  millions,  the  humble  revenue  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  which  the  Ohio  State  University  can  boast,  seems  a  very  modest  if  not  a 
pitiful  sum.  Let  us  not  forget  to  be  grateful,  or  to  estimate  at  its  full  value  the 
benefaction  of  the  state ;  but  neithet  let  us  err  by  conceding  that  the  state  has  done 
all  that  needs  to  be  done  or  all  that  she  ought  to  do. 

Here  and  there  are  signs  that  private  benefaction  will  not  long  be  wanting.  The 
will  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  F.  Page,  of  Oircleville,  bequeathing  all  his  estate  to 
the  university,  subject  to  the  life  estate  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  his  name.  The  estate  is  estimated  to  be  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and dollars.  We  can  not  but  hope  that  so  worthy  an  example  will  be  followed  by 
many  men  of  wealth.  Others  have  under  consideration  donations  which,  if  they 
are  made,  will  greatly  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  May  the  day  soon 
come  when  every  rich  man  in  Ohio  will  feel  it  his  duify  to  give  enduring  usefolness 
to  a  part  of  his  fortune  by  adding  it  to  the  endo¥nnent  of  the  tmiversity. 

The  new  eminence  to  which  the  imiversity  has  risen,  we  may  well  believe,  will 
lead  to  a  continued  and  rapid  growth  in  wealth  and  ntunbers.  It  remains  for  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  its  affairs  to  strive  to  develop  here, 
such  a  university  as  will  fulfill  the  need  of  the  time  and  meet  the  just  expectation 
of  the  people  of  the  state. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  H.  SCfOTT, 

President, 

The  following  statistics  from  the  report  of  the  Professor  of  Draw- 
ing, show  the  attention  given  to  drawing  during  the  year. 

Report  on  Drawing. 

lb  the  President  of  the  University: 

Dear  Sm :    I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  department  of 
Drawing  for  the  year  ending  June  24,  1891 : 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  several  classes  was  as  follows : 

Fall  term— 

ft 

Freehand  drawing,  Freshman S(0 

**                  Sophomore /. 28 

Projection      "                "          68 

Special  drawing 8 

Total  for  the  term 118 
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Winter  term — 

Freehand  drawing,  Freshman 23 

"                  Sophomore 30 

Descriptive  geometry,      •*        46 

Mechimical  drawing  (short  mining  course) 4 

Special  drawing. 8 

Total  for  the  term 105 

Spring  term — 

Freehand  drawing,  Freshman 26 

**                  Sophomore 81 

Lettering,  Freshman 54 

Shades,  shadows  and  perspective.  Sophomore 87 

Photography,  Jimior 16 

Special  drawing 6 

Total  for  the  term ' 170 

Total  for  the  year ; 388 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  preceding  year  was  377,  thus  showing  an  increase 
in  the  total  enrollment  of  111. 

A  course  in  photography  has  been  introduced  and  facilities  for  it 
provided. 

If  the  number  of  students  increases  as  rapidly  as  in  the  past  year,  it  will  be  with 
difficulty  that  the  work  can  be  carried  on  with  our  present  accommodations.  The 
department  has  reached  that  point  in  its  growth  where  larger  and  better  arranged 
quarters  are  imperative.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  department  has  never  been  in  pos- 
session of  quarters  in  which  the  work  could  be  carried  on  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  I  hope  that,  in  some  of  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  near  future, 
rooms  will  be  provided  for  this  department,  designed,*  lighted  and  arranged  to  suit 
the  work. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professor  Brown  for 
kindly  allowing  me  the  use  of  his  recitation  room,  many  times  to  his  own  discom- 
fort. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jos.  N.  Bradford, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing, 
Ohio  State  Uotverstty,  July  1, 1891. 

The  full  report  of  the  Professor  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 

Mechanical  Engineering  follows : 

Report  on  Mechanical  ENaiNEERiNO. 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

Dear  Sm  :  I  present  the  following  report  of  the  department  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, for  the  year  ending  June  24,  1891 : 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  classes  was  as  follows  : 
First  Term- 
Thermodynamics 2 

Analytical  meclianics 18 

Design  drawing  and  invention 8 

Mechanism..     7 

Mechanical  laboratory 41 

Total 76 
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Second  Term — 

Analytical  mechanics 16 

Mechanism 8 

Prime  movers 2 

Mechanical  laboratory 48 

Total 74 

Third  Term- 
Strength  of  materials 16 

Mechanism 7 

Machinery  and  millwork 2 

Technical  drawing 8 

Mechanical  laboratory 44 

Total 61 

Ck>mpared  with  last  year's  report,  all  classes  mark  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  nmnber  of  students  attending,  with  the  exception  of  thermodynamics,  prime 
movers,  and  machinery  and  millwork,  which  follow  as  dependencies,  in  the  order 
named  as  one  class  through  the  year. 

INCREASED  ACCOMMODATION  FOB  CLASSES  NEEDED. 

On  account  of  this  increase,  much  difiSculty  has  been  experienced  iBoently  in 
providing  for  the  classes,  on  account  of  lack  of  room  and  facilities  in  the  naechaoi- 
cal  building.  Th^re  being  only  one  lecture  room  in  the  building,  two  classes  have 
often  been  in  attendance,  unavoidably,  at  the  same  time;  first,  for  want  of  room, 
and  second,  for  want  of  teaching  force.  This  plan,  though  iM)esible  for  classes  in 
drawing  and  other  subjects  where  no  larger  than  those  oi  the  past  year,  is  at  the 
same  time  ill-advised,  and  can  not  be  carried  on  when  the  classes  become  still 
larger;  and  the  present  rate  oi  increase  will  soon  make  more  room  a  positive  neces- 
sity, as  well  as  more  teachers  to  meet  and  do  justice  to  those  classes  in  the  several 
rooms.  For  instance,  during  the  past  year  the  class  in  machinery  and  millwork 
and  that  in  technical  drawing  have  met  simultaneously  in  the  one  roonai  of  the 
building.  Considerable  disturbance  of  the  one  class  by  the  other,  in  such  case  is 
unavoidable. 

And  these  hampering  circumstances  wiU  be  further  augmented  by  the  fact  that 
to  remain  on  a  par  with  mechanical  schools  around  us,  we  must  soon  extend  the 
higher  mechanical  laboratory  practice,  or  experimental  engineering  beyond  what 
we  now  have,  to  include  a  fair  course  of  the  testing  of  boilers,  of  engines,  of  lubri- 
cants, of  pumps,  of  flow,  of  fluids,  of  condensers,  of  injectors,  etc.  One  step  in  the 
direction  of  meeting  this  want  is  already  made  in  the  new  course  where  higher 
mechanical  laboratory  is  specified. 

The  present  high  importance  of  these  questions  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  inquiries 
have  come  to  us  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  are  equipped  for  this  instruction,  and 
the  fact  that  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineering  has  laid  down  rules 
for  conducting  some  of  these  tests. 

This  sort  of  instruction  entails  its  due  amount  of  labor  for  the  teacher,  raising  the 
demand  for  an  assistant  still  beyond  that  occasioned  by  larger  classes  and  more 
class  rooms. 

I  therefore  respectfully  ask  early  attention  to  these  matters,  regarding  them  as  of 
impoilance  equaling  that  of  the  department  itself,  viz: 

Ist.  The  securing  of  additional  room  for  class  work. 

2d.  The  procuring  of  appliances  and  establishment  of  an  experimental  engineer- 
ing testing  laboratory. 

8d.  The  employment  of  an  assistant  in  the  department  qualified  for  the  work  in- 
dicated. 
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To  meet  tiiese  demands  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  until  a  new  mechanical 
building  can  be  put  up,  an  addition  be  put  on  the  east  side  of  the  present  mechani- 
cal building,  providing  more  rooms  for  class  work,  and  for  museum  purposes. 
Also,  for  the  ezpmmental  engineering  work,  I  suggest  that  the  machine  room  and 
the  north  wing  of  the  present  building  be  given  to  that  as  soon  as  the  manual  traili- 
ing  building  and  school  can  be  established,  when  these  rooms  may  be  relieved  of 
their  present  elementary  practice  work  by  transfer  into  the  manual  training  build- 
ing, which  transfer  I  will  mention  again. 

The  procuring  of  appliances  for  this  experimental  engineering  will  involve  con- 
siderable expense ;  probably  about  |10,000  to  make  the  laboratory  what  it  should 
be,  including  a  first  class  steam  engine  fitted  with  condenser,  reheater,  steam  dryer; 
dynamometers;  a  compound  engine  with  same  or  like  accessories;  a  gas  and  an  air 
engine;  an  injector ;  a  steam  tester  and  colorimeter;  water  tanks  with  weighing 
scales  and  thermometers;  steam  pumps;  stand  pipe  for  hydraulic  experiments;  ap- 
paratus for  flow  of  fluids;  and  others,  for  tests  that  will  suggest  themselves  from 
time  to  time,  as  well  as  an  improved  testing  machine. 

The  assistant  must  be  a  graduate,  because  to  be  capable  of  conducting  the  work 
of  the  testing  laboratory,  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  higher  principles  of 
mechanical  engineering ;  but  he  may  be  a  recent  graduate,  one  succeeding  another, 
each  serving  for  such  comparatively  short  term  of  years  as  a  moderete  salary  will 
warrant. 

AUow  me  to  remark  that  the  above  outlined  laboratory  for  experimental  testing 
is  not  a  visionary  scheme,  as  several  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country  already  pos- 
sess similar  equipment,  and  there  is  ample  reason  why  Ohio  should  be  second  to 
none  in  its  resources  for  turning  out  mechanical  men  of  the  highest  qualification. 

FBOFOSED  IfANUAL  TRAUONQ  SCHOOL. 

When  the  manual  training  school  is  established,  I  should  be  glad  to  turn  over  to 
it  all  the  elementary  practice  as  now  carried  on,  including  that  of  the  mechanical 
students  subject  to  the  condition  at  present  in  force  for  the  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, mining  and  mechanical  engineering,  viz. :  That  the  instruction  be  varied  to 
fit  the  student,  according  to  requests  from  those  departments.  In  employing  a 
professor  ta|take  charge  of  that  school,  I  would  respectfully  request  that  a  like  con- 
dition as  expressed  above  be  understood  and  accepted ;  when  aU  the  present  work 
can  advisably  be  taken  into  that  school,  together  with  most  of  the  tools  and  appli- 
ances for  elementary  mechanical  practice  that  are  now  or  may  be  in  the  mechanical 
building,  a  small  reserve  being  probably  advisable. 

When  the  present  mechanical  practice  rooms  are  thus  relieved,  the  same  rooms 
may  be  taken  for  the  experimental  testing  laboratory  described  above. 

SUGGESTIONS  OF*  PBACIIGAL  USES  FOR  NBW  MAOHINEBY. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  steam  machinery  for  testing  as  above  explained  may  be 
put  to  use  for  a  central  power  station  to  run  dynamos,  from  which  power  may  be 
transmitted  to  various  points  where  needed,  as  in  running  ventilating  fans,  pumps, 
lathes,  or  any  machinery  in  the  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical  or  manual  train- 
ing departments. 

All  such  machinery  will  become  valuable  for  purposes  of  experimental  testing, 
and  thus  serve  to  augment  the  available  apparatus  of  the  experimental  testing 
laboratory. 

Should  the  present  new  boilers  be  removed  to  another  boiler  house,  I  would  ask 
permission  to  have  that  boiler  so  set  up  that  experiments  with  it  may  be  made  by 
students  in  the  way  of  boiler  tests.  For  this  there  should  be  means  for  weighing 
of  fuel  and  feed  water;  of  making  temperature  tests  of  fire  and  chimney,  and  for 
testing  the  dryness  of  steam. 
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I  would  respectfully  urge  the  earliest  practicable  introduction  of  the  above  out- 
lined changes. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

S.  W.  Robinson. 

• 

The  latest  catalogue*  at  hand  confirms  the  statement  of  the  Trus- 
tees Report  as  to  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  University. 
It  begins  with  a  showing  of  the  relations  between 

The  XJNivEBsrrY  and  The  State. 


In  accordance  with  this  act  (the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Law  of  1862)  the  Ohio  State 
University  was  founded  by  the  State  as  a  public  institution  of  learning.  The  gov- 
erning body  of  the  institution  is  a  Board  of  Trustees^  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  for  terms  of  seven  years,  as  provided  in  the  law  organizing  the  University. 
The  original  endowment  has  been  supplemented,  and  the  objects  of  the  University 
promoted  by  a  permanent  annual  grant  from  the  United  States,  under  an  act  of 
1890,  by  special  appropriations  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  lastly,  in  1891,  by  a 
permanent  annual  grant  from  the  State.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law 
under  which  it  is  organized,  the  University  aims  to  furnish  ample  facilities  for  lib- 
eral education  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  for  thorough  technical  and  professional 
study  of  agriculture,  engineering  in  its  various  departments,  veterinary  medicine, 
pharmacy  and  law.  Through  the  aid  which  has  been  received  from  the  United 
States  and  from  the  State,  it  is  enabled  to  offer  its  privileges,  with  a  slight  charge 
for  incidental  expenses,  to  all  persons,  of  either  sex,  who  are  qualified  for  admission. 

OROANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSFTY. 

The  University  comprises  the  Ck>llegiate  Department,  the  Law  School,  and  a  Pre- 
paratory Department.  The  Law  School  has  a  special  Faculty,  distinct  from  the 
University  Faculty. 

The  Ck)llegiate  Department  embraces  the  following  Schools:  Arts  and  Philosophy, 
Science,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Pharmacy  and  Veterinary  Medicine.  Each 
school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  Faculty,  having  power 
to  act  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  of  students  in  the  school,  in  the  transfer 
of  studeuts  from  one  school  to  another,  and  in  matters  of  minor  discipline. 

LOCATION  AND  MATBRTAT.  EQUIPHENT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  situated  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of 
Columbus,  two  miles  north  of  the  Union  depot  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
State  Capitol.  The  University  grounds  consist  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  acres, 
bounded  east  and  west  by  High  street  and  the  Olentangy  river,  respectively.  The 
western  portion,  of  about  two  hundred  acres.  Is  devoted  to  agricultiural  and  horti- 
cultural purposes,  and  is  now  under  the  management  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  The  eastern  portion  is  occupied  by  the  principal  University 
buildings,  campus,  athletic  and  drill  grounds,  a  park-like  meadow  and  a  few  acres 
of  primitive  forest. 

The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  care,  are  ornamented  with  trees,  shrubs;  and  flower 
beds,  and  are  so  managed  as  to  iUustrate  the  instruction  in  botany,  horticulture, 
landscape  gardening,  and  floriculture. 

Thero  are  ten  buildings,  which  are  each  described.     "University 
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Hall,"  "  a  four  story  brick  building  235  feet  in  length,  by  109  wide, 
was  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  only  building  devoted  to 
instruction."  The  Mechanical  Building  was  erected  in  1878.  The 
Botanical  Building  in  1883.  The  Electrical  Laboratory  in  1889. 
The  Chemical  Building  in  1890.  ''  Orton  Hall,"  to  have  the  geolog- 
ical collection  in  1892. 

THB  MANUAL  TRAININa  BUHJ^mO. 

Hayes  HaU. — This  large  building,  to  be  devoted  to  instmction  and  work  in  man- 
ual training,  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  walls  will  be  built  of  pressed  brick 
with  trinuuings  of  brown  stone.  The  entire  length  of  the  building  will  be  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  the  depth  one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet.  The  cen- 
tral portion  will  be  three  stories  high  and  the  wings  each  two  stories  high.  On  the 
first  floor  will  be  a  reception  room,  an  office,  a  reading  room,  two  recitation  rooms, 
rooms  for  instruction  in  cooking,  a  shop  for  iron  work,  a  forge  room  and  a  foun- 
dry. The  second  floor  will  contain  a  mechanical  museum,  recitation  and  private 
rooms,  a  room  for  instruction  in  sewing,  and  a  shop  for  wood  work.  The  third 
story  will  be  uaed  for  instruction  in  drawing,  modeling,  wood-carving  and  pho- 
tography. 

There  are  three  other  buildings,  viz:  a  "Veterinary  Hospital," 
and  two  "Dormitories." 

Thb  Lebbaby. 

The  Library  contains  about  12,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets.  Several 
special  coUections  of  books,  which  are  incorporated  in  it,  add  to  its  interest  and 

value. 

•  »  •  •  «  •  « 

The  library  is  of  recent  formation ;  and  being  designed  especially  for  the  use  of 
the  several  departments  of  instructi<m  in  the  University,  in  all  purchases  their  most 
urgent  needs  have  been  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  none  but  books  of  recent 
issue  or  older  works  of  permanent  value  selected.  The  collection,  therefore,  in- 
cludes little  that  is  obsolete,  curious  or  merely  entertaining.  Annual  additions  are 
made  to  all  the  departments  represented  in  the  Library.  During  the  past  year 
nearly  four  thousand  doUars  has  been  expended  for  books  and  periodicals.  About 
ninety  periodicals  are  regularly  received. 

The  Library  is  a  circulating  one  for  both  officers  and  students.  In  the  reading 
room  all  students  have  free  access  to  a  collection  of  cyclopsddias,  dictionaries  and 
works  of  reference  in  the  various  departments  of  study;  graduate  and  senior  imder- 
graduate  students  are  usually  admitted  to  the  alcoves.  The  management  of  the 
Library  is  vested  in  a  body  known  as  the  Library  Council,  which  consists  of  six 
members,  as  foUows:  The  President  of  the  University  and  the  Librarian,  ex-offlciis, 
and  four  professors  elected  by  the  Faculty  for  a  term  of  two  years  each. 

The  State  Library,  in  the  State  House,  containing  about  sixty-two  thousand  vol- 
umes, is  accessible  to  students  and  forms  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  University. 

The  Public  Library  of  Columbus  may  also  be  used  by  students. 

For  the  students  in  the  Law  School,  the  State  Law  Library,  in  the  State  House,  is 
of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  law  library  in  the  State, 
and  consists  of  about  fifteen  thousand  volumes.  It  contains  complete  sets  of  the 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Canadian,  United  States  and  State  reports,  statutes  and 
I,  and  the  important  legal  text  books  and  periodicals. 
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The  Museums.— The  QEOijoaicAi.  Museum. 

The  geological  mttseum  of  the  XJniTersity  has  been  collected  and  arranged  with 
reference  to  instruction  rather  than  display.  The  basis  of  it  is  a  large  and  oompre- 
hensive  collection  of  the  rocks,  fossil  and  economic  minerals  of  Ohio. 

There  are  also  Zoological  and  Botanical  Museums. 

The  Manual  TBAiKiNa  School. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  pursuant  to  the  recent  act  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  is' 
making  liberal  provision  for  a  school  of  manual  training.  Plans  and  specifications 
for  a  new  building  for  thi^  branch  of  industrial  education  have  been  adopted  and 
the  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  December,  1893.  When  completed  the  building  will  be  furnished 
with  the  most  improved  equipment,  and  an  extended  and  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction will  be  adopted. 

Military  training  is  given  under  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  reg- 
ular army  detailed  for  that  service. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  in  the  Ck>ll0giate  Department  for  a  year  may  be  esti- 
mated as  follows : 


Inddental  fees 

Laboratonr  f^es 

Books  and  Stationery 

Room 

Furniture 

Board 

Uniform 


Low. 


$15.00 


16.00 
4.50 
10.00 
70.00 
90.00 


181.60 


Moderate. 


116.00 
15.00 
25.00 
87.00 


110.00 
22.50 


224.50 


$15.00 
64.00 
40.00 
75.00 


150.00 
26.00 


8S0.00 


The  second  and  third  estunates  for  room  include  light,  fuel  and  care»  The  third 
one  is  for  a  room  occupied  by  a  single  student 

The  requirements  for  laboratory  fees  and  books,  depend  upon  the  course  of  study 
pursued.     The  estimates  do  not  include  clothing  (except  uniform)  or  traveling 

expenses. 

The  collegiate  work  of  the  University  is  divided  into  six  schools. 
These  are  '^Arts  and  Philosophy;"  "Science;"  "Agriculture;" 
"Engineering;"  "Pharmacy;"  "Veterinary  Medicine." 

Each  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  standmg  committee  of  the  Faculty,  hav- 
ing power  to  act  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  studies  of  students  in  the  school,  in 
the  transfer  of  students  from  one  school  to  another,  and  in  matters  of  minor 
disciplme. 

The  regular  courses  leading  to  degrees  are  of  four  years;  except 
those  in  Pharmacy,  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  which  have  only  a 
three  years  course.  There  are,  also,  "  short  courses"  in  Agriculture, 
and  in  Mining,  not  leading  to  Degrees. 

The  general  conditions  of  admission  are  as  follows: 

ADMIBSION. 

The  University  is  oi)en  to  both  sexes.  There  is,  however,  no  special  course  for 
women,  or  special  study,  elective  or  otherwise,  such  as  music  or  painting ;  but  in 
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the  latter  ilie  Assistant  in  Drawing  will  receive  private  pupils.  Neither  is  there  a 
hall  for  the  residence  of  women.  They  are  assisted  in  finding  boarding  places  in 
respectable  families ;  but  the  Faculty  is  not  so  situated  as  to  exercise  supervision 
over  their  conduct  out  of  college  houjcs.  Parents  who  send  their  daughters  to  the 
University  should  therefore  be  well  satisfied  as  to  their  discretion,  or  else  should 
place  them  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  family  with  which  they  board. 
««•••«  ft 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Course  in  Arts,  PhUosophy,  Science  or  Agricul- 
ture must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age ;  candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the 
Courses  in  Engineering  must  be  seventeen  years  of  age. 

•  «  •  •       ■  •  «•  • 

Rules  and  Rbottlationb. 

amount  of  work. 

•  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  less  than  fifteen  or  more  than  eighteen  hours  a 
week  of  class-room  work,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  committee  of  the 
School  in  which  he  is  enrolled ;  and  no  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than 
the  regular  work  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  who  has  not  passed  all  of  his 
work  for  the  preceding  term. 

ELBCnVB  STUDIES. 

All  elections  of  work  in  continuous  studies,  when  once  made,  are  understood  to  be 
made  for  the  entire  collegiate  year. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  the  offer  of  any  elective  study  when  it  is  not 
chosen  by  at  least  four  persons. 

COUBSVS  OF  iNSTRUCnON. 

The  mstmction  g^ven  in  the  Collegiate  Department  of  the  University  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  Courses  offered  in 
any  subject  will  be  found  under  the  proper  head,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
classification : 

Agriculture.  Italian.    (See  Romance  Languages.) 

Agricultural  Chemistry.  Latin. 

Astronomy.  Mathematics. 

Botany.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Civil  Engineering.  Metallurgy. 

Drawing.  Mine  Engineering. 

Electrical    Engineering.  (See  Physics    Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

and  Electrical  Engineering.)  Pharmacy. 

English  and  Rhetoric.  Philosophy. 

French.    (See  Romance  Languages.)  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

€reneral  Chemistry.  Physiology. 

Geology.  Political  Science. 

German.  Romance  Langu£^es. 

Greek.  Spanish.    (See  Romance  Languages). 

History.  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Horticulture.  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

These  courses  follow  in  the  catalogue  in  detail.  The  courses  in 
"Drawing,"  and  in  "Mechanical  Engineering  "are  here  given: 
There  is  a  course  in  "Electrical  Engineering." 
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DETAILS  OF  COUBSBS  IN  DRAWING. 

1.  Freehand  Drawinq — Individual  attention  given.  Outline  drawing  from  copy 
and  wooden  models.     Charcoal  and  crayon  drawing  from  copy  and  plaster  casts. 

First,  Second  and  Third  Terms. — Once  a  week.    Two  hours'  drawing. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Required  in  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  Freshman  year  of  the  Ck>ur8es  in 
Engineering,  and  the  first  term  of  the  Short  Mining  Course.  Elective  in  Sophomore 
year  of  the  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science  Courses. 

2.  LETTERiNa — Lectures  and  practice. 

Third  Term. — Twice  a  week  (four  hours'  practice). 

LecUires. — Care  and  manipulation  of  draughting  instruments.  Proper  construc- 
tion of  letters.     Proper  construction  of  titles. 

Practice. — Nine  plates  of  letters  and  figures. 

,  Assistant  Professor  Bradford. 

Required  in  the  Freshman  year  of  the  Courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  second 

year  of  the  Short  Mining  Course. 

3.  Mechanical  Drawing — Lectures,  recitations  and  practice. 

First  Term. — ^Three  times  a  week.  Teict-book:  Faunce's  ''Mechanical  Drawing." 
One  hour  lecture  and  recitation.    Four  hours'  practice  in  drawing  sixteen  plates. 

Second  Term. — Five  times  a  week  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Course.  Three  times 
a  week  in  the  other  Engineering  Courses.  Text-book:  Church's  ''Descriptive 
Geometry."  Two  hours'  lecture  and  recitation.  Six  hours'  practice  and  fifty  plates 
in  the  Civil  Engineering  Course.  Two  hours'  practice  and  twenty  plates  in  the 
other  Engineering  Courses. 

Third  Term. — ^Threetimesa  week.  Text-book  :  Church's  "Shades,  Shadows  and 
Prespective."  One  hour  lecture  and  recitation.  Four  hours' practice  in  drawing 
fourteen  plates,  using  the  technical  colors  to  represent  different  materials. 

Assistant  Professor  Bradford. 

Required  in  the  Sophomore  year  of  the  Engineering  Courses  and  in  the  first  term, 
second  year,  of  the  Short  Mining  Course. 

4.  Practical  Draughting  and  Blue-Printing — Lectures  and  practice. 
Second  Term. — ^Three  times  a  week  (six  hours'  drawing). 

Assistant  Professor  Bradford. 

Required  in  the  second  year  of  the  Short  Mining  Course. 

5.  Technical  Drawing — Machine  Designing  and  Drawing.  Lectures  and  prac- 
tice. 

First  Term. — Three  times  a  week  (six  hours'  practice).  Lectures  on  machine  de- 
signing. Practice.  Designing  machine  parts,  and  drawing  and  blue-printing 
them  ready  for  construction,  showing  form  and  dimensions. 

Assistant  Professor  Bradford. 

Required  in  the  Junior  year  of  the  Courses  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. 

6.  Technical  Drawing. 

Third  Term. — Five  times  a  week.    Lectures  on  rules  and  methods  for  detail 

drawing,  and  practice  in  making  same  favorably  to  present  the  form,  dimensions, 

etc. ,  to  the  workman  in  practice.  Line  shading  of  drawings. 

Professor  Robinson. 

Required  in  the  Junior  year  of  the  Course  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

7.  Photography — Lectures  and  practice. 

First  Term. — Twice  a  week  (four  hours'  practice). 

Lectures. — Optics  of  photography ;    chemistry  of  photography ;    exposing  and 
developing ;  printing ;  orthochromatic  photography ;  lantern  slides ;  applications 
photography. 
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Prcustice, — Out-door  pfiotography;  interior  photography ;  flash-light  photography; 

copying;  lantern  slides;  printing;  instantaneous  photography;  applications. 

Third  Term. — Same  work  as  first  term. 

Assistant  Professor  Bradford. 

Required  in  the  Senior  year,  first  term,  of  the  Course  in  Mining  Engineering,  in 

the  third  term,  Senior  year,  of  the  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  in  the 

third  term,  Junior  year,  of  the  Course  in  Civil  Engineering. 

EQUIFHSNT. 

The  facilities  provided  for  the  illustration  and  practical  training  in  the  above 
Courses  are :  For  Freehand  Drawing :  Flat  and  shaded  copies,  wooden  models, 
plaster  casts,  and  easels  and  tables  to  work  on.  For  Mechanical  Drawing :  A  set 
of  the  celebrated  Schroder  models,  O.  S.  U.  improved  drawing  tables  to  work  on, 
and  a  collection  of  shop  drawings.  For  Photography:  A  well  arranged,  ventilated, 
and  equipped  dark  room,  printing  outfits,  enlarging,  reducing  and  copying  camera, 
four  view  cameras,  lenses  of  long  and  short  focus,  flash  lamp  and  a  Ftosch  triplex 
shutter  for  instantaneous  work.  For  Pen  Drawing :  A  <rell  selected  line  of  work 
from  eminent  artists.  The  library  contains  a  choice  collection  of  books  pertaining 
to  the  work  of  the  department. 

details  of  courses  in  mechanical.  enginserino. 

1.  Elementary  Mechanical  Laboratory. 

Three  Terms. — From  three  to  five  times  a  week.  Exercises  preparatory  to  pat- 
tern making  in  wood.  Exercises  in  smith  work,  including  the  elementary  opera- 
tions of  the  blacksmith,  such  as  drawing,  upsetting,  bending,  punching,  welding ; 
in  moulding  and  casting,  including  sand  moulds,  cores  and  casting  in  iron  and 
brass ;  in  chipping  and  filing,  in  which  a  good  number  of  forms  are  executed  by 
cutting  and  filing  at  the  bench ;  in  hand  turning  in  iron  and  brass  in  the  hand 
lathe ;  in  engine  lathe  work,  in  turning  and  fitting ;  in  drilling  and  boring. 

Professor  Robinson,  Mr.  Haines  and  Mr.  Combs. 

Required  in  the  Courses  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  portions 
of  it  in  the  Courses  in  Agriculture  and  Mining  Engineering. 

2.  Advanced  Mechanical  Laboratory. 
Three  Terms. — ^From  three  to  five  times  a  week. 

An  advance  1  course  in  advanced  metal  work,  including  grinding  and  measuring 

as  in  producing  accurate  standard  plugs  and  rings;   oil  testing;  dynamometric 

measurement ;  use  of  steam  engine  indicator ;  testing  of  materials  of  engineering ; 

efficiency  of  boilers  and  engines ;  experiments  in  fiow  of  fluids 

Professor  Robinson. 
*  Required  in  the  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

8.  Mechanism. 

First  Term^ — ^Twice  a  week,  and. 

Second  Term. — Five  times  a  week.  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  elementary 
combinations  of  mechanism. 

Third  Term. — Three  times  a  week.  Accurate  laying  out  of  a  movement,  design- 
ing and  constructing  of  same  in  material. 

Professor  Robinson,  Mr.  Haines. 

Required  in  the  Junior  year  of  the  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering ;  the  first 
and  second  terms  required  in  the  Course  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

4.  Invention,  Desioninq  and  Drawing. 

First  Term. — ^Three  times  a  week.  Lectures  on  machine  designs  and  original 
designing  of  machine  parts,  and  on  invention  of  machines,  and  a  course  of  five  or 
more  original  inventions,  and  paris  fully  designed  and  drawn  ready  for  construc- 
tion. 

Professor  Robinson,  Assistant  Professor  Bradford. 
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Required  in  the  Senior  year  of  the  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

5.  Invention  and  Desionino. 

Third  Term. — ^Five  times  a  week.  A  second  course  of  invention,  designing  of 
some  machine,  and  detailing  and  drawing  of  same  complete,  as  in  office  work 
practice.  A  subject  is  chosen  which  involves  the  necessity  of  calculations  as 
based  on  most  of  the  principles  previously  taught  in  the  course. 

Professor  Robinson. 

Required  in  the  Senior  year  of  the  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

6.  Analytical  Mechanics. 

First  and  Secoiid  Terms, — ^Five  times  a  week.     Lectures  accompanied  by  Bow- 

ser^s  Mechanics,  including  statics  and  kinetics. 

Professor  Robinson. 
Required  in  the  Junior  year  of  the  Courses  in  Engineering. 

7.  Strength  of  Materials. 
Third  Term, — ^Five  times  a  week. 

1st.  Lectures,  and  Wood's  book  on  Elastic  Resistance  to  tension,  compression, 
flexure,  torsion. 

2d.  Lectures  and  text-book  on  intimate  Resistance  to  Rupture  by  tension,  com- 
pression, flexure,  torsion. 

3d.  Lectures  on  allowed  maximum-stress  in  structures,  and  the  various  modes 
of  determining  it,  including  Factor  of  Safety.  Absolute  Modulus  of  Safety, 
Rational  Limit  of  Safety,  and  Wohler's  Laws. 

4th.  Two  weeks  of  tiie  term.  Lectures  on  hydraulics ;  on  flow  of  water  through 
orifices,  weirs,  pipes,  streams,  and  the  gauging  of  streams.  Adaptation  of  for- 
mulas to  flow  of  gases  at  constant  density. 

Professor  Robinson. 

Required  in  the  Junior  year  of  the  Courses  in  Engineering. 

8.  Thermodynamics. 

Pirat  Term, — Five  times  a  week.  Lectures  on  the  action  of  heat.  General  equa- 
tions, isothermal,  adiabatic,  and  isodiabatic  lines.  Indicator  diagrams  of  perfect 
engines.    Rankine's  and  Wood's  "Thermo-dynamics**  serves  as  accompaniment. 

Prof essor  Robinson. 

Required  in  the  Senior  year  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering Courses. 

9.  Prime  Movers. 

Second  Term, — ^Five  times  a  week. 

Ist.  Lectures  on  heat  engines,  including  hot  air,  steam,  and  gas  engines. 

2d.  Water  motors,  including  impulse  wheels,  turbines,  breast  and  overshot  wheels, 
water  engines,  wind  wheels.  Rankine's  "Prime  Movers"  and  Wood's  ** Ther-^ 
modynamics  "  in  accompaniment. 

8d.   Lectures  on  valve  gears,  governors,  fly-wheels  and  fluctuation  of  speed, 

counterbalancing,  quiet  running  and  economy. 

Professor  Robinson. 

Required  in  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Courses. 

10.   MaCHINERT  and  MILX.WORK. 

Third  Term, — Five  times  a  week. 

Lectures  on  efliciency  of    elementary  combinations  of  machinery,  strength, 

endurance,  friction,    shock,  adaptation  of  materials;  fly-wheels  for  machines; 

transmission  of  power  and  machinery  for  the  same.    Rankine's  '*  Machinery  and 

Millwork"  in  accompaniment. 

Professor  Robinson. 

Required  in  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Courses. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  Mechanical  Building  contains  : 

1st.  One  room  equipped  with  hand  tools,  work-benches,  tool  cases  and  material 

r  wood  work  for  eight  persons  at  one  time. 
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2d.  One  room  with  a  cupola  for  melting  iron,  a  brass  furnace,  a  moulding  floor 
with  sand,  flasks,  ladles,  etc.,  where  castings  in  iron  and  brass  are  made  and  used 
in  the  laboratory  practice.     Eight  persons  can  find  places  here  at  one  time. 

3d.  One  room  for  forging,  containing  four  forges,  antils  and  equipment,  with 
power  blast. 

4th.  One  room  with  machinery  and  tools  for  iron  work,  with  twenty-eight  tool 
cases  and  room  for  twenty-eight  persons  at  a  time.  There  are  seventeen  vises,  and 
corresponding  bench  room,  four  engine  lathes,  four  hand  lathes,  one  drill  press,  one 
planer,  one  universal  milling  machine,  one  shaper,  one  universal  grinding  macliine, 
one  surface  grinding  machine,  and  two  tool  grinders. 

5th.  One  room  containing  a  Thurston  oil  tester,  a  Riehle  testing  machine,  a  dyna- 
mometer, a  Westinghouse  compressed  air  apparatus,  a  Leffel  turbine,  and  a  cabinet  of 
models  of  mechanical  movements,  a  collection  of  standard  ''plugs  and  rings,"  snap 
gauges,  screw  gauges,  mandrel  reamers,  three  measuring  machines,  twist  drills  and 
screw  tools,  and  samples  of  manufactured  articles. 

The  engine  furnishing  power  to  the  Mechanical  Building  is  fitted  up  for  indicator 
work,  as  also  the  engine  in  the  Electrical  Building,  and  the  ventilating  engine  in 
the  Chemical  Building.  In  the  boiler  house  are  a  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boiler  of 
200-horse  power  and  a  tubular  boiler  of  thirty-horse  power,  either  of  which  serves 
for  experiments  on  boilers. 

The  number  of  hours  required  each  week  in  the  different  studies 
during  the  four  years,  in  the  several  college  courses,  are  given 
under  each  school ;  preceded  by  a  general  statement  of  the  school. 
The  general  statements  of  the  schools  germane  to  this  Report  follow. 

The  School  of  Science. 

standing  oomxitteb. 

President  SOOTT,  Chairman ;  Professor  Bohannan,  Secretary ;   Professors  Orton, 
Thomas,  Kelucott.  Bleile,  and  Associate  Professors  Chauoebs  and  Dennet. 

COURSE  in  science. 

The  aim  in  this  Course  is  to  give  the  student  not  merely  a  good  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  sciences,  but  that  special  and  thorough  training  in  some  one  of 
them,  which  results  from  prolonged  study  and  laboratory  work.  To  this  end  each 
student  is  required  during  the  last  half  of  the  Course  to  specialize  his  work  and  to  de- 
vote at  least  one-third  of  his  time  to  one  among  the  several  fields  in  science  open  to 
his  choice.  At  the  same  time  the  Course  is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  him  free  election, 
for  a  considerable  part  of  his  work,  from  other  scientific  and  non-scientific  studies. 

The  School  of  Agriculture. 

standing  committee. 

President  Scott,  Chairman ;  Professor  Lazenby,  Secretary ;  Professors  Townb- 
HEND,  Robinson,  Weber,  Detmers,  Kellioott,  Bleile,  and  Kellerman. 

This  School  embraces  two  courses :  1st,  the  Course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Agriculture ;  2d,  the  Short  Course  in  Agriculture,  intended  for  those 
students  who  can  spend  but  one  or  two  years  at  the  University. 

The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  give  to  young  men  a  general  education,  and  to  fit 
them  specially,  first,  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  a  rational 
manner ;  second,  to  fill  positions  as  agriculturalists,  horticulturahsts  botanists  and 
agricultural  chemists.  To  this  end  the  University  has  provided  and  is  constantly 
adding  such  instructional  force  and  material  equipment  as  are  needed  to  give  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  training  in  the  subjects  coming  within  the  scope  of 
these  important  branches  of  industry. 
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The  School  of  Enginbebinq. 

btandinq  committee. 

President  Scott,  CTiairman ;  Professor  Browk,  Secretary ;  Professors  Robinson, 

Lord,  Thomas,  Bohannan,  and  Eooers. 
This  School  comprises  the  departments  represented  in  the  Comrses  in  Civil,  Min- 
ing, Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  in  the  Short  Course  in  Mining. 

COUBSB  IN  MECHANICAL  ENOINEEBINO. 

This  Course  has  for  its  first  object  the  qualifying  of  men  for  the  mechanical  en- 
gineering profession.  It  aims  to  embrace  preparation  for  such  lines  of  pursuit  as 
the  successful  management  of  machinery  in  manufacturing  establishments;  the 
superintendence  of  construction;  the  designing  and  laying  out  of  machinery  plants 
of  mills  and  factories;  the  invention  of  machines  for  particular  purposes,  and  the 
designing  and  drawing  of  the  same,  or  of  the  inventions  of  others,  preparatory  to 
construction;  the  making  of  calculations  or  exercising  sound  judgment  respecting 
strength,  shocks,  proportion,  endurance  and  suitability  of  material  for  specific  pur- 
poses, as  steel  in  temper,  composition  metals,  woods,  etc. 

The*  foUowiug  statement  shows  the  number  and  classification  of 
the  students  for  the  year. 

Summary  of  Students  for  1891-09. 

colleoiate  department. 

Graduate  Students 7 

Undergraduate  Students — 
Four-Year  Ck>urses: 

Seniors 84 

Juniors 80 

Sophomores 65 

Freshmen 133 

Special  Students 40—311 

Course  in  Pharmacy 26 

Course  in  Veterinary  Medicine • 21 

Short  Course  in  Agriculture 84 

Short  Course  in  Mining 25—423 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Graduate  Students 2 

Seniors 28 

Juniors _ 26—  65 

PREPARATORT  DEPARTMENT. 

Second  Year 08 

First  Year 88 

Irregular 6    187 

668 
Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 4 

Total 664 

There  are  connected  with  the  University  in  all  its  Departments, 
66  "  Professors,  Instructors,  and  OflBcers"  besides  the  President. 

Rev.  William  H.  Scott,  m.  a.,  ll.  d.,  is  President  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy. 


•7       * 


CHAPTER  XIII, 

U  S   LAND  GRANT  COLLEOES  OF    AQRICULTUBE  AND   THE  ME- 

CHANIO  ARra^-Contmued. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHAPTER. 

Page. 

Oregon.    The  State  Aobicultural  Ck>LiiBaB,  Formerly  Known  as  Cor- 

VAUJSCtoLLBGE,  CORVALLIS. 479 

A  denominational  institution  adopted  as  an  Agriculutral  College,  in 
1868,  and  designated  in  1870,  to  receiTe  the  income  of  the  U.  S.  La!fid 
Grant — Course  of  Study  arranged  by  CommiRsioners  appointed  by  the 
Legislature — ^A  Flreparatory  Course  and  a  CoUege  Course  of  four 
years— The  purpose  of  Congress  in  establishing  the  Land  Grant  Fund 
for  Colleges  stated  by  President  Strahan,  of  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
1876— Catalogue  for  1881-'8^— Report  of  1886— President  Arnold  out- 
lines a  scheme  for  a  practical  Education  based  on  Science — Report  of 
Board  of  Regents  for  1890 — The  Legislative  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  College — ^President  Arnold's  report  for  1891,  to  U.  S.  Seo- 
retat  ies  of  Interior,  and  of  Agriculture,  respectively — ^A  paper  of  great 
interest,  showing  the  development  and  present  status  of  the  College — 
The  sudden  death  of  Plresident  Arnold,  referred  to— Report  of  Board 
of  Regents  for  1892 — ^The  selection  of  a  new  President  recorded — 
Many  extracts  from  first  report  made  by  President  Bloss — Clear 
statement  of  the  kind  of  institution  Congress  intended — Statistics — 
Needs  of  the  College  stated — Increased  number  of  students — 256 
during  the  year  ending  June  80th,  1892 — ^Faculty  numbers  14  Pro- 
fessors and  Instructors — John  M.  Bloss,  President. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  formerly  known  as  The  Agricultural 

College  op  Pennsylvania 501 

The  present  location  of  the  College — Buildings — Farm — Historical  state- 
ments— Opened  in  1859,  as  the  Farmers  High  School,  which  was  a 
Normal  Labor  College — ^In  1862,  named  by  the  Legislature  as  The 
Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania — In  1868,  designated  to  receive 
the  income  from  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Fund — In  1874,  the  name 
changed  to  that  of  the  Pennsyvania  State  College — Dr.  Evan  Pugh, 
was  first  President  of  the  School— Dr.  Pugh,  active  in  promoting  the 
passage  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  act— Interesting  extracts  fropi  admir- 
able report  in  1864,  by  Dr.  Pugh,  to  State  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
College — Decease  of  Dr.  Pugh,  in  1864— A  Preparatory  Department 
with  two  years  course — ^Report  of  Legislative  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation, in  1883— The  methods  of  study  and  plans  of  the  College, 
approved — ^Professor  Greorge  W.  Atherton,  called  from  Rutgers  Col- 
lege to  assume  the  Presidency,  in  1882 — Opening  of  the  new  Mechanics 
Art  Building,  in  1886— Ebctracts  from  addresses  by  Governor  Beaver 
and  by  President  Atherton— Extracts  from  the  President's  Annual 
Report  to  Legislature,  in  1887— Details  of  the  Course  in  Mechanic 
Arts— Extracts  from  Catalogue  of  1886-'87— Extracts  from  Catalogue 
of  1891 — An  attendance  of  209  students,  in  1890-'91— Faculty  comprises 
28  Professors  and  Instructors — George  W.  Atherton,  ll.  d.  ,  President. 
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Rhode  Island.    Brown  Univkrsity,  Peovidknce,  Defabtment  op  Agri- 
culture       534 

Brown  University,  designated  by  Legislature,  to  receive  the  income  of 
the  National  LEmd  Grant — Department  organized  in  1863 — University 
to  educate  scholars  at  rate  of  $100  per  annum — How  appointments  are 
to  be  made  to  scholarships— Principal  of  Fund  $50,000 — Ck>urses  of 
instruction  for  these  scholars,  arranged  in  the  existing  departments 
of  Practical  Science — Regular  course  in  Civil  Engineering  outlined— 
Drawing  an  essential  study  in  this  course — Dissatisfaction  expressed 
at  various  times  by  Legislature— A  State  Agricultural  School  estab- 
lished, in  South  Kingston  in  1888— Dr.  Washburn,  made  Principal  of 
this  school,  in  1889 — Extracts  from  his  report,  giving  plan  of  proposed 
training  in  this  school — ^Legislative  reports  in  1892 — President  Andrews 
jirges  in  report  of  1892,  that  the  University  imdertake  more  post- 
graduate work,  BS  well  as  that  of  Orignal  Research — Manual  train- 
ing given  in  Department  of  Physics — ^Abstracts  from  Catalogue  of 
1891-*92 — Details  of  courses  in  Drawing — General  view  of  instruc- 
tion given  in  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts — Nucleus  of  Museum 
of  Classical  Art — Summary  of  students — A  total  of  403,  in  attend- 
ance during  1891- 92— Faculty  numbers  52 — Rev.  Elisha  Benjamin 
Andrews,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  President. 

South  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  at  Columbia, 

A  Branch  op  the  University  op  South  Carolina 542 

Established  by  the  Legislature  in  187^— Theact  quoted— Act  of  1879  in 
regard  to  Land  Grant  Fund,  quoted — College  opened  October,  1880 — 
Three  years  course — ^Drawing  taught  in  second,  and  third  yeai-s,  in 
course  of  AppUed  Mathematics — Number  of  students  in  1880-'81, 60 — 
EUstorical  statements  in  Catalogue  of  1890-'91 — ^Details  of  organiza- 
tion— Details  of  courses  of  study  for  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science— 
'  Details  of  course  for  two  years  certificates — ^Details  of  courseB  in 
Mechanical  Engineering — An  additional  year  to  the  B.  S.  course,  is 
required  for  degree  of  Master  of  Science — A  graduate  course  of  one 
year,  leads  to  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer — ^Total  attendance  of 
students  in  1890-'91, 18^— Faculty  and  Officers,  number  80-nJohn  M. 
McBride,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.,  President. 

South  Carolina.   Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics  Institdtb,  at 
Orangeburg,  A  Branch  of  the  State  Universitt.    Claflin  College, 

poRMERLY  Claflin  University 551 

Historical  statement — ^A  farm  of  150  acres — Classical  course  of  four 
years — ^Agricultural  course  of  three  years — Normal  School  course  of 
three  years — Preparatory  college  course  of  three  years — Grammar 
school  course  of  two  years — ^Drawing  taught  in  Sophomore  year — ^A 
total  of  343  students,  in  188(>-'81— Catalogue  of  1890-'91— Address  by 
Bishop  A.  G.  Haygood,  D.  D.,  referred  to — The  education  of  colored 
youth — Brief  history  of  Claflin  University — Teaching  in  free-hand 
drawing  and  in  painting — Department  of  Normal  Training — Practical 
training  in  a  large  number  of  trades  and  industries — ^Equipment  of 
the  School  Shops — Details  of  Industrial  Courses — Department  of  Agri- 
culture— Statistics  of  crops — Summary  of  pupils  in  all  the  depart- 
ments—A total  attendance  in  1891,  of  964 — Rev.  L.  M.  Dunton,  a.  h., 
D.  D.,  President 
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The  State  Agricultural  College,  Formerly  Known  as  Cob- 

VALLis  College,  Oregon. 

PRELIMINARY  WORDS. 

The  Legislature  of  Oregon,  which  meets  biennially,  and  would 
not  meet  again  till  too  late  to  comply  with  the  law,  accepted  at  once, 
by  act  of  October  9th,  1862,  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Land 
Grant  Law  passed  by  Congress  in  1862.  Ninety  thousand  acres  of 
the  public  lands  were  given  to  Oregon  under  this  law. 

There  was  then  no  State  institution  prepared  to  give  the  required 
instruction  and,  therefore,  in  1868,  the  Legislature  designated  Cor- 
vallis  College,  a  school  established  some  years  before  by  the  Metho- 
dist Church  South,  to  receive  the  income  from  the  Land  Grant 
Fund;  and,  as  the  lands  had  not  then  been  selected,  the  Legislature 
made  a  small  annual  appropriation  to  enable  this  College  to  open 
and  maintain  the  department  required. 

Partly  owing  to  complications  arising  from  this  partnership  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  private  institution,  as  well  as  to  the  growing 
facilities  eventually  made  possible  by  the  enactment  of  the  law  known 
afi  the  ^^Hatch  Act,"  in  1887,  establishing  Experiment  Stations  in  the 
several  States,  and  by  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  Supplementary 
* 'Morrill  Act,"  in  1890;  many  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  these  Land  Grant  Colleges,  are  freely  discussed  in  the 
various  official  reports,  made  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  by  the  President  of  the  College.  As  these  topics  are  of 
very  general  interest,  copious  extracts  have  been  taken  from  these 
reports. 

This  College  has  been  fortunate  in  its  Board  of  Regents  and  its 
Presidents,  who  each  seem  eager  to  develope  the  College  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  advanced  ideals  of  modem  Educators;  whose 
beliefs  and  theories  will  be  found  to  be  weU  stated  and  ably  advocated. 

THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Corvallis  CoUege,  situated  at  Corvallis  ,  Benton  County,  Oregon, 
adopted  as  an  Agricultural  College,  August  22nd,  1868,  was,  as  already 
stated, designated  by  the  Legislature  in  1870,  as  "The  Agricultural 
College  of  the  State,"  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  income  of  the 
national  land  grant  to  the  State;  and  was  reorganized  under  this 
grant,  November  2nd,  1870. 

The  course  of  studies,  as  first  arranged  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
missioners, provided  a  Preparatory  course,  and  a  College  course  of 
four  years ;  the  latter  embodying  instruction  in  the  higher  English 
studies,  the  Natural  Sciences,  Mathematics,  Languages,  Agricul- 
ture and  Military  Drill. 

Drawing,  only  appears  among  the  Mathematical  studies  of  Sopho- 
more year  as  follows :  "  Trigonometry,  (Plane  and  Spherical,)  Nav- 
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igation,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Field  Surveying,  Drawing,  Maps 
of  Farms,  etc." 

In  a  special  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  made  in  1876  by 
R.  S.  Strahan,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  College, 
there  occur  the  following  comments  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of 
Congress,  in  passing  the  act  "providing  for  the  establishment  of 
Industrial  Colleges  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union. "  *  ♦  *  "  it 
will  be  seen  upon  inspection  that  liberal  and  practical  education  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life  "  is  the  thing  to  be  pro- 
moted, and  not  in  two  only,  (Agriculture  and  Mechanic  arts),  as 
some  do  ignorantly  talk,  for  it  cannot  be  meant  that  men  in  all  pro- 
fessions and  pursuits  are  to  be  turned  away  from  their  several 
respective  pursuits  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  great  ideal  of  the  law  seems  to  be  this.  To 
bring  education  in  agricultural  science  and  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
upon  a  level  with  education  in  all  other  pursuits.  (I  may  here 
remark  by  parenthesis  that  our  Legislature,  in  adopting  a  course  of 
study  for  the  Agricultural  College,  well  understood  the  spirit  of  the 
law  of  Congress.)" 

If  the  worthy  President  is  correct  in  his  understanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  in  passing  that  law,  he  has  most  happily  stated  it; 
and  has,  also,  stated  the  whole  purpose  of  the  movement  amon^ 
many  educators,  during  the  past  12  years,  in  promoting  the  intro- 
duction of  industrial  drawing  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, namely:  "to  bring  education  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  upon  a  level 
with  education  in  all  other  pursuits." 

The  catalogue  of  1881-82,  shows  the  course  of  study  distribated  in 
seven  schools  ;  namely  Physics ;  Mathematics  ;  Moral  Science ;  Lan- 
guages; History  and  Literature ;  Engineering;  Agriculture. 

In  regard  to  the  School  of  Engineering,  in  which  of  necessity  Draw- 
ing is  a  far  more  important  study  than  in  any  of  the  other  schools, 
the  catalogue  of  1881-82,  repeats  the  statement  of  all  the  previous 
catalogues.  "  School  of  Engineering.  This  Department  cannot  bo 
fully  organized  yet,  for  want  of  funds.  Besides  what  of  this  course 
is  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  we  teach  Draw- 
ing and  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  general 
principles  of  Civil  Engineering.  Text  Books — "  Warren, " 
"Church,"  "Mahan." 

Sixty  young  men  of  16  years  of  age,  and  over,  are  entitled  to  free 
tuition  as  State  pupils;  all  others  pay  moderate  tuition.  The  College 
receives  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  catalogue  of  1881-^82,  shows  a  total 
of  150  pupils,  60  of  whom  are  girls.  No  record  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  pupils  between  the  Preparatory  school  or  the  several 
College  classes,  is  given. 

In  the  "Fourteenth  Biennial  Report,"  made  to  the  Legislature 
under  date  of  December  20th,  1886,  President  Arnold,  transmitting 
his  report  through  the  Governor  of  the  State,  suggests  that  the  Legis- 
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lature  memorialize  Congress  in  favor  of  the  "  Hatch  Bill,"  to  estab- 
lish Experiment  Stations ;  he,  also,  urges  the  claims  of  Technical 
Education;  and  quotes  freely  from  J.  S.  Russell,  of  England,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Stetson,  of  Massachusetts,  in  its  advocacy.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  illustrates  his  ideal  of  the  institution  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

OONCEPnON  OF  A  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION,  BASED  ON  SCIENCE. 

A  practical  education  based  on  science  sui^x)6e8  three  things — ^viz : 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  science; 

2.  A  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  technological  studies ; 

8.  A  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  practical  application  of  principles. 

For  example,  when  a  man  farms,  he  applies  principles  to  practice,  and  Agricul- 
tural education  teaches  him  how  to  apply  these  principles  well.  Now  in  this  case, 
scientific  education  enables  him  to  understand  the  principles  well ;  technical  edu- 
cation teaches  him  to  apply  them  -well ;  and  practical  education  applies  them. 
Hence,  if  one  school  must  teach  all  this,  and  in  addition  studies  in  a  Mechanical 
Department,  a  very  large  corps  of  teachers,  must  be  had  and  costly  outfit  must 
be  used.    Such  school  must  have  at  least  three  faculties — 

1.  A  Scientific  and  Literary  Faculty  ; 

2.  A  Faculty  for  Technical  Studies ; 

8.  A  Faculty  for  Teaching  the  Operations. 

The  law  organizing  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  contemplates  an  institution 
upon  the  broad  basis  above  alluded  to. 

A  summary  of  a  four  years  course  of  the  'technical  studies  of 
Rational  Agriculture,"  is  also  given.  "Drawing"  enters  in  the  two 
final  years  of  the  course.  The  President  urges  the  need  of  a  larger 
teaching  force  and  of  increased  accommodations. — 

A  report  to  the  President  by  F.  Berchtold,  teacher  of  modem 
languages  including  English,  and  Drawing,  states  that  the  "study  of  " 
Freehand  Drawing  "  was  introduced  two  years  ago,  and  is  of  great 
practical  use  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  the  mechanic."  He  says 
the  class  of  thirty-eight  show  great  interest  and  are  doing  good  work. 
The  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering,  Professor  T.  P. 
Branch,  looks  forward  to  the  opening  of  courses  in  Mechanical 
Drawing,  and  in  Shop  work,  urging  their  importance  and  feasibility. 

As  appears  from  the  following  report*  made  by  the  "Board  of 
Regents  "  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  this  College,  which  heretofore 
had  been  a  denominational  college,  to  which  the  State  had  directed 
the  income  of  -the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Fund  to  be  given;  had,  at  last, 
become  a  State  Institution.  Owing  to  this  important  change  in  the 
character  and  the  relations  of  the  college,  this  report  is  here  very 
fully  quoted. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  to  the  Governor  of  Oregon  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  sixteenth  regular  session,  1891.  Published  by  authority.  Salem 
Oregon :  Frank  C.  Baker,  State  Printer,  1891.    Pp.  84  &  2. 
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The  State  Agricultural  College. 

To  His  Excellency  Sylvester  Pennoyer,  Governor  of  Oregon : 
Sm :  The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Oregon  recognizes  three  great  objects : 
First — Education  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  several  subjects  ordered  by 
tbe  act  of  congress  of  1862,  namely^  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  not  for- 
getting the  other  usual  branches  of  a  liberal  education. 

Second — ^The  carrying  out  of  the  intentions  of  congress  in  establishing  the  ezperi. 
ment  station,  as  a  department  of  the  college  and  by  means  of  the  special  appro- 
priation of  (15,000  annually,  under  the  Hatch  act,  approved  March  2,  1887. 

Third — The  extension  of  knowledge  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  its 
allied  sciences,  and  of  horticulture  and  its  various  branches,  among  aJl  persons  in- 
terested by  means  of  bulletins,  published  quarterly  from  the  experiment  station, 
and  by  farmers*  institutes  held  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the  college  in 
various  sections  of  the  State. 

This  report  falls  naturally,  therefore,  under  these  three  heads.  Dealing  then, 
first,  with  the  State  Agricultural  College  as  a  teaching  institution  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  usual  branches  of  a  liberal  education,  I  must  preface  my 
description  of  the  college  as  it  is  to-day,  with  a  short  sketch  of  its  history. 

HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 

The  Board  of  Regents  appointed  during  the  February  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1885,  did  not  assume  the  control  and  government  of  the  college  imtil  July  2, 1888, 
when  the  new  building  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Benton  county  was  formally 
accepted  by  you,  sir,  as  Governor  of  Oregon.  Therefore,  only  two  years,  from 
July,  1888,  to  June  30, 1890,  cover  the  whole  history  of  the  college  under  State  con- 
trol— ^a  short  time  measured  by  months  and  weeks,  but  perhaps  long  enough  to 
enable  judgment  to  be  passed  on  the  plans  formed  by  the  State  Board  of  Kegents 
and  the  measures  taken  by  them  to  carry  such  plans  into  effect. 

The  task  assumed  by  the  State  board  was  no  light  one. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  had,  first,  assumed  by  official  acts  recog- 
nized by  the  Legislature  of  Oregon  and  adopted  by  the  act  of  February,  1885,  to 
relinquish  to  the  State  the  control  and  management  of  the  agricultural  college, 
and  had  then,  by  means  of  a  suit  in  equity  against  the  individual  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Regents,  tried  to  nullify  their  acts  and  resume  control 

All  parties,  save  and  except  the  representatives  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  accepted  in  good  faith  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Oregon,  ap- 
proved as  above  mentioned,  February  11,  1885,  and  confirmed  by  a  second  act  ap- 
proved November  21,  1885.  The  citizens  of  Benton  aided  by  a  few  outside  friends, 
proceeded  to  complete  the  subscription  and  payment  of  sums  aggregating  about 
$25,000,  and  the  sums  so  raised  were  expended  by  the  building  association,  with 
the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  provided  in  the  act 
of  February,  1885,  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  new  college  building  on 
the  farm  designated  by  the  legislative  act  as  the  college  farm,  near  Corvallis. 

In  this  building — ^most  admirably  adapted  to  accommodate  for  teaching  purposes 
upwards  of  150  students — the  agricultural  college  of  Oregon,  at  last  controlled  and 
governed  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  through  the  Board  appointed  by  the  State,  opened 
its  session  on  September  12,  1888,  with  an  attendance  of  about  '^  students,  closing 
that  year,  however,  with  91  on  the  rolls. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PLANS  OP  THE  COLLEGE  CAREFULLY  CONSIDERED. 

Much  preparatory  work  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  who  had 
met  at  regular  intervals  from  the  time  of  their  first  appointment.  The  scheme  of 
studies  had  been  framed  by  a  special  committee  of  the  board,  of  which  Hon.  Qeo. 
W.  McBride,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Hon.  E.  B.  McElroy,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  were  the  most  active  members,  and  was  only  adopted  after  a  most 
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careful  scrutiny  and  long  consideration  by  the  full  board.  Prior  to  this,  plans  and 
methods  of  nearly  all  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States  had  been  thor- 
oughly analyzed  and  compared,  and  the  course  of  study  and  management  of  the 
Oregon  college  is  based  on  the  results  so  laboriously  obtained.  The  aim  sought  to 
be  obtained  was  thoroughly  technical  education  in  **  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,"  as  laid  down  in  the  original  act  of  Congress.  To  make  this  plan  effective, 
a  first-rate  staff  of  teachers  was  necessary,  imbued  with  a  united  and  harmonious 
spirit  of  interest  in  their  work  for  the  work's  sake,  and  a  determination  that  the 
agricultural  college  of  Oregon  should  be  second  to  none  in  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing and  the  educational  influence  on  the  youth  of  Oregon  there  taught. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  FACULTY  SELECTED  WITH  GREAT  CABE. 

No  appointments  have  been  made  without  long  and  careful  inquiry  into  the 
character  and  attainments  of  the  applicants.  Such  appointments  are,  by  necessity 
of  the  case,  experiments,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  in  a  staff  of  a  dozen 
men  the  board  have  considered  it  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole  that  certain  changes  eft  men  and  modifications  in  subjects  taught  should  be 
made  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  new  college? 

NEED  FOR  FROVIDINa  FOR  THE  UVINQ  EXPENSES  OF  THE  STUDENTS. 

Another  requisite  for  the  usefulness  of  the  school  was  that  the  charges  must  be  low 
enough  to  enable  the  farmers'  and  mechanics'  sons  and  daughters  to  attend  without 
too  heavy  a  drain  on  the  parental  purse,  or  better  still,  the  cost  must  be  set  at  a  figure 
not  too  high  to  be  covered  by  the  savings  of  that  most  worthy  class  of  students  who 
prize  the  collie  opportunities  enough  to  earn  and  lay  by  hardly-earned  money  to 
get  there.  For  this  end  the  students  must  be  lodged  and  boarded  by  the  college,  ad- 
vantage being  also  taken  of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  garden,  and  orchard  of  the 
college  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  lowest  point.  But  there  were  no  buildings 
suitable  for  these  purposes.  The  liberality  of  the  legislature  of  Oregon  was  appealed 
to,  and  at  the  session  of  1889  they  responded  by  including  in  the  appropriation  in 
favor  of  the  State  Agricultural  college  then  passed  an  amount  which  served,  with 
the  strictest  economy,  to  build  and  furnish  a  student's  haU  for  the  reception  of 
about  55.  Very  few  then  thought  that  by  the  end  of  1890  accommodations  for 
150  students  would  have  to  be  provided.  But  to  make  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  effective  on  a  working  scale,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
suitable  scope  for  the  experimental  work  called  for  by  the  Hatch  experiment 
station  act,  much  more  farming  land  was  necessary  than  was  furnished  by  the  85- 
acre  farm  referred  to  in  the  act  of  1885,  and  which  farm  had  been  purchased  hy 
public  Bubsbription  of  the  citizens  of  Benton  county  for  the  benefit  and  purposes  of 
the  State  Agricultural  college  many  years  ago. 

EXTRAORDINARY  GROWTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

For  this  purpose  also  the  legislature  of  1889  was  urged  to  make  an  appropriation. 
They  met  these  requirements  also  by  providing  the  funds  by  which  155  acres  of 
farming  land,  in  proximity  to  the  35-acre  farm  and  the  college  buildings,  were  pur- 
chased for  $14,215.40  in  the  summer  of  1889,  and  a  handsome  octagonal  bam  was 
built  on  the  newly-purchased  farm  and  fitted  up  with  feeding  staUs,  silo,  root  house 
and  storage  room  for  hay  and  grain.  These  provisions  also  have  now  proved  in- 
adequate for  the  increased  production  of  the  farm.  Technical  teaching  in  the 
mechanic  arts  demands  a  building  for  carrying  on  working  in  wood  and  metal, 
some  machines,  of  such  simple  kinds  as  are  in  common  use,  and  a  good  supply  of 
carpenters'  and  smiths'  tools  and  implements.  Funds  for  these  purposes  were  also 
found  out  of  the  $30,000  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  1889 ;  a  convenient  two-. 
storied  workshop,  with  draughting  room  and  recitation  room  attached,  was  built 
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of  brick  and  partially  supplied  with  machinery  and  tools — sufficient,  at  any  rate, 
for  the  instruction  in  wood- working  of  a  considerable  number  of  students.  The 
expenditure  under  this  head  has  been  about  $7,441. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  OP  QIRLS,  ALSO,  TO  BE  PROVIDED  FOR. 

The  Oregon  State  Agricultural  college  receives  both  male  and  female  students. 
The  scheme  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  board  included,  for  the  special  benefit  of 
female  students,  classes  in  household  economy  and  hygiene.  If  the  boys  were  to  be 
practically  taught  how  to  lay  out,  manage  and  work  a  farm,  garden,  or  orchard,  the 
girls  must  be  taught  the  household  duties  of  the  higher  social  life.  To  cook,  to  make 
and  repair  the  family  garments,  to  care  for  the  preservation  of  individual  and  of 
family  health,  to  tend  the  sick,  to  study  how  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  home-^all 
these  duties  lie  within  this  most  useful  department.  Even  after  the  resolutions  to 
establish  this  chair  in  the  college  had  been  taken  it  was  a  long  while  before  the 
regents  could  satisfy  themselves  as  to  making  the  appointment.  Finally  Miss  Mar- 
garet C.  Snell,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  lately  of  the  Snell  Academy  of  Oakland,  was 
appointed,  and  the  board  have  since  seen  reason  to  congratulate  themselves,  and 
above  all,  the  lady  students  of  the  college,  on  the  selection  so  made.  A  visit  to  the 
class  room,  filled  with  class  after  class  of  girls  at  work  from  early  morning  until 
the  college  day  closes,  will  amply  repay  any  one  interested  in  the  higher  technical 
education  of  women  to-day. 

The  facilities  provided  for  thorough  training  in  Horticulure,  and 
its  kindred  sciences,  are  recited.  Professor  F.  L.  Washburn,  B. 
A.,  (Harvard),  was  appointed  in  charge  at  the  opening  of  the  college 
year  1889-'90. 

A  thorough  course  in  the  usual  English  studies  is  required  of  all 
students. 

MANUAL  LABOR  REQUIRED. 

One  of  the  features  which  distinguishes  the  course  here  from  that  of  any  other 
college  or  university  in  the  State  is,  that  one  hour's  practical  labor  is  made  com- 
pulsory daily  on  every  male  student.  The  nature  of  this  labor  varies  with  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  with  the  stage  of  the  college  course  of  any  one  student,  and  with 
the  nature  of  the  college  course  itself,  whether  agricultural,  mechanical,  or  scien- 
tific. Besides  this  one  hour  of  compulsory  labor,  a  certain  amount  of  money  is 
allowed  for  students'  labor  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  departments,  to  be 
distributed  among  such  students  as  earn  it  by  voluntary  labor,  at  the  rate  of  15 

cents  per  hour. 

*  *  »  *  *  *  .     « 

INCRBASINQ  ATTENDANCE. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  was  enabled  to  report  to  the  board  in 
March,  1889,  that  104  students  were  in  attendance— a  gratifying  increase  on  the 
forty-three  of  September,  1888.  At  this  time  upwards  of  185  students  are  on  the 
rolls,  and  an  attendance  of  200  is  fully  expected  after  the  reopening  of  the  coU^e 
from  the  Christmas  vacation. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  two  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  classes :  First,  the 
area  from  which  the  students  come  is  growing  wider  all  the  time,  and  the  students 
at  this  time,  as  a  whole,  are  older,  more  mature,  and  have  been  better  taught  pre- 
vious to  their  entrance  in  the  college. 

In  a  list  of  Agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States  for  1889  ( kindl  y  fur- 
nished by  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  A.  W.  Harris,  acting  director  of  experiment  sta- 
tions, Washington,  D.  C.,)  Oregon  stood  sixth  from  the  foot  of  the  list  in  number 
of  students.    If  Oregon  had  been  represented  in  that  list  by  her  present  number  of 
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students  her  place  would  have  been  thirteenth  from  the  foot — a  considerable 
change  inside  of  two  years.  It  is  believed  that  the  Agricultural  college  of  Oregon 
has  at  this  time  more  students  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  State  than 
any  strictly  Agricultural  college  in  the  Union. 

A  comparison  between  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  students  in  the  several 
classes  in  the  Or^on  college,  with  similar  figures  gathered  from  the  catalogues  of 
a  number  of  the  leading  colleges,  places  Oregon  in  the  front  in  this  respect. 

THB  GREAT  VALUE  OF  THE  AID  GIVEN  BT  THE  U.  8.  GOVEBMMENT,  IN  THE  PASSAGE 

OF  THB  *'  NEW  MORRILL  ACT,"  RECOGNIZED. 

The  attendance  of  students  is  not  likely  to  fall  off  now  that  the  opportunities  for 
usefulness  are  increased  by  the  passage  of  the  new  Morrill  act,  approved  August 
30,  1890.  This  act  places  $15,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  regents  for  the  year  ending 
July,  1890,  and  a  sum  of  $16,000  for  the  current  year  1890-91,  with  annual  increases 
of  $1,000  until  the  limit  of  $25,000  is  reached.  The  first  $15,000  will  be  chiefly 
devoted  to  increasing  and  improving  the  equipment  of  the  college,  subsequent 
appropriations  to  the  current  annual  expenses.  This  course  has  been  suggested  by 
the  association  of  American  colleges  and  is  being  generally  followed. 

But  as  the  present  attendance  of  students  has  outgrown  the  present  buildings, 
both  for  teaching,  experimental  and  lodging  purposes,  the  Regents  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  any  increased  number  can  be  accommodated.  Congress  only  attaches 
one  condition  to  its  munificent  grant,  which  is  that  no  part  of  it  shall  be  spent  on 
buildings — such  expense  the  several  States  must  bear. 

Therefore  the  legislature  of  Oregon  must  be  appealed  to,  however  reluctant  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  you,  sir,  as  Governor,  may  be  to  appear  before  our  law-mak- 
ers to  urge  them  to  again  give  monies  to  this  college  which  they  generously  favored 
in  1889.    But  there  is  no  alternative. 

There  is  also  a  full  report  of  the  "  Experiment  Station." 

REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

A  report  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  follows.  This 
is  brief  but  very  strong  in  its  approval  of  the  management : 

We  find  that  the  increase  of  students  has  been  so  rapid  (the  number  present  dur- 
ing the  first  year  being  98,  and  now  while  only  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  third 
year  there  are  200  registered)  it  is  necessary  that  additional  buildings  be  provided, 
or  the  Board  of  Regents  will  be  compelled  to  advertise  to  the  State  that  no  more 
students  can  be  received. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  the  State  are  anxious  to  have  the  good  influence  of 
this  school  extended  to  the  greatest  number,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  the 
necessary  buildings  be  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing  number 
of  students  that  we  feel  sure  will  want  the  benefits  of  an  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal education. 

Perhaps  contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the  proper  equipment  of  one  of  these 
colleges  is  far  more  expensive,  being  at  least  ten  times  greater,  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  classical  institution.  A  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  is 
not  a  cheap  affair,  and  the  sooner  we  awake  to  the  idea  that  it  will  and  ought  to 
cost  something  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles  which  will  change 
the  drudgery  of  common  toil  to  the  dignity  and  delight  of  intellectual  and  ennob- 
ling occupation,  the  better. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  T.  Hatch,  E.  O.  McCoy, 

R.  M.  Veatch,  Judson  Weed. 

Senate  Committee.  J.  F.  Henry, 

House  Committee, 
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This  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  such  an  Institution, 
and  the  cordial  approval  of  its  management,  thus  expressed  by  the 
Legislative  Committee,  are  certainly  matters  for  congratulation. 

PRESIDENT  ARNOLD'S  REPORT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AUTHORITIES. 

In  his  first  Annual  Report  to  the  United  States  authorities,  made 
for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1891,  under  the  law  of  1890,  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Agriculture,  respectively,  President 
Arnold,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  gave  an  extended  statement;  showing  the  history 
of  the  institution,  its  progressive  development,  and  its  "present  con- 
dition, resources,  and  prospects." 

He  says,  in  his  opening  words : 

The  Agricultural  Ck>llege  of  Oregon  has  had  during  most  of  its  existence  a  varied 
and  fluctuating  fortune.  For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  its  first  organization  (for 
it  has  had  two  distinct  organizations)  it  was  under  the  control  of  a  private  church 
school,  and  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  public  mind  at  this  arrangement  kept  it  from 
the  prosperity  it  ought  to  have  enjoyed ;  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  indeed 
required  to  keep  the  school  alive.  Since  its  new  organization  under  the  State  con- 
trol it  has  received  new  life  and  is  now  a  growing  institution,  becoming  more  and 
more  efiicient  as  a  means  of  educating  the  industrial  classes.  By  the  work  of  the 
College  itself  in  tuition,  bulletins,  and  farmers*  institutes,  the  people  are  becoming^ 
aroused  to  the  great  importance  of  the  Agricultural  Cbllege,  both  as  a  social  and  as 
an  educating  power.  The  policy  of  the  school  is  fixed  in  harmony  with  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1862,  and  may  b^  expressed  by  saying  that  all  its  work  must  tend  to 
create  in  the  community  an  educated  class  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  housekeepers. 
This  policy  the  authorities  are  carrying  out  along  two  lines  of  work — the  work  of 
educating  by  tuition  the  youth  who  attend  upon  instruction  in  the  College,  and  the 
work  of  educating  the  community  at  large  by  bulletins  and  farmers'  institutes. 

The  work  for  students  takes  three  forms,  first,  a  course  of  liberal  instruction  ; 
secondly,  a  course  of  technical  instruction ;  and  thirdly,  a  course  of  practical  in- 
struction. 

The  work  for  the  community  requires,  first,  that  certain  problems  relating  to 
agriculture  be  investigated  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  results  of  such  investigation  be 
given  to  the  public.     This  is  done  by  bulletins  and  farmers'  institutes. 

President  Arnold  states,  further,  that  the '* experiment  station" 
is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  college;  and  thab  "  all  the  members  of  the 
station  staflp  are,  also.  Professors  in  the  college."  The  Board  of 
Regents,  to  insure  united  action,  placed  the  control  of  the  college 
and  the  station  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  College.  He 
states  that  former  dissatisfaction  seems  to  be  passing  away  and  that 
the  Community  is  more  inclined  to  sustain  the  College.  The  author- 
ities have  succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  make  its  advantages  accessible 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  students,  who  can  now  obtain  "  board, 
lodging,  lights,  and  heat  iu  the  halls,  for  nine  dollars  per  month/* 
The  State  has  been  liberal  in  providing  buildings,  and  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  college  farm,  while  the  Board  of  Regents  have  given 
"cordial  cooperation  and  support."     He   enters  at  length  into  a 
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statement  of  the  plans  of  work  of  the  Station,  which  promise  to  be 
of  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

In  the  "  history  "  of  the  college,  the  President  recites  the  act  of  1862 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  accepting  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant.  In  1868, 
commissioners  were  appointed  for  locating  the  lands.  As  there  were 
no  State  Colleges  in  the  State,  the  same  Legislature  designated  Cor- 
vallis  College,  in  Benton  County,  to  receive  the  income  from  the  lands 
when  the  fund  had  been  formed.  Until  such  time,  small  annual 
appropriations  were  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  "  In  1885,  the  church  relinquish- 
ed (voluntarily)  its  claim  on  the  funds  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege," and  the  State  resuming  control,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
directing  its  location,  and  providing  for  its  government.  President 
Arnold  quotes  at  length  from  sections  of  this  Act.  The  first  one  directs 
the  continuing  the  college  at  Corvallis,  provided  the  citizens  will  erect 
a  building  for  it  on  the  Agricultural  College  farm,  to  cost  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  dollars.  A  Board  of  Regents  is  incorporated 
and  the  general  Government  of  the  College  vested  in  that  body. 
The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  "  the  Master  of 
the  State  Grange  for  the  time  being",  are  made  ex-officio  members 
of  this  Board.  Nine  other  members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor;  not  more  than  five  of  whom  are  to  belong  to  the  same 
political  party.  The  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  and  must  be  "  in  accordance  with  the  objects  sought  by  Con- 
gress in  the  establishment  of  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  namely : 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts."  Free  scholar- 
ships ("  one-third  of  which  may  be  females,")  are  provided,  equal  in 
number  to  the  joint  number  of  senators  and  representatives  in  the 
Legislature,  with. an  additional  one  for  each  county. 

The  oflfer  of  the  Church  College  to  relinquish  its  claim  for  the 
control  and  management  of  the  Agricultural  College,  is  formally 
accepted.  The  statement  by  the  President,  which  follows,  is  of  in- 
terest as  throwing  some  light  upon  the  underlying  causes  of  the  fact 
so  often  complained  of  by  those  claiming  to  speak  for  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  namely:  that  the  special  training  of  the  farmer  is  neg- 
lected in  these  Land  Grant  Colleges 

He  says- 

While  the  church  held  the  school  from  1868-1888,  agricultural  science  was  regu- 
larly taught  as  an  enforced  study  to  such  pupils  as  held  free  scholarships,  and  to 
such  others  as  might  desire  to  take  agricultural  studies;  but  I  may  remark  m  passing, 
that  during  my  connection  with  the  College  (from  1872  to  1888)  there  toas  never  a 
single  instance  of  a  student  volunteering  to  take  agricultural  studies,  so  far  as  I  re- 
member. There  was  not  then,  and  the  same  is  true  to-day,  a  generally  felt  need  of 
scientific  agricultural  education. 

Such  feeling  is  of  course  a  product  of  such  education  itself  and  hence  the  great 
importance  of  the  agricultural  Ck)llege8;  the  desire  once  awakened,  there  will  be 
no  trouble  about  the  education.    Such  conscious  desire  as  does  exist,  exists  in  the 
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minds  of  the  older  people,  and  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  that  of  the  young 
who  ultimately  settle  the  matter  of  their  education. 

While  the  church  controlled  the  school,  there  was  an  attempt  (and  the  same 
policy  continues  to-day)  to  popularize  the  College  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
grange  sentiment  and  by  an  attempt  to  bring  the  school  largely  under  the  influence 
of  farmers,  hence,  there  seems  to  exist  to-day  a  tacit  feeling  that  the  agricultural 
College  is  designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  and  that  it  is  their 
school,  emphatically,  that  it  is  their  special  business  to  foster  it,  manage  it,  and 
patronize  it.  Of  course  everybody  in  the  State  is  equally  interested  in  the  instita- 
tion,  and  should  be  made  to  know  so,  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  people  of  Benton  County  erected  the  building  as  was  required  and  the  Gk>v- 
emor  having  accepted  it  in  1888,  the  Board  of  Regents  took  charge,  reorganized 
and  prescribed  courses  of  study  which,  after  some  revisions,  still  continue  in  force. 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY,  AS  PRESCRIBED  BT  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

There  are  three  courses  of  study,  ** Agriculture,"  "  Mechanics,"  and 
"  Household  Economy." 

In  the  first  term  of  the  first  year  these  courses  are  alike,  and  com- 
prise Algebra,  English,  History,  and  Bookkeeping,  except  that  in 
that  of  "Household  Economy",  Sewing,  is  also  taken.  In  the  second 
term.  Algebra,  English,  History,  and  Drawing  are  taken  in  all  the 
courses;  with  Horticulture  added  in  the  courses  in  Agriculture 
and  Household  Economy,  and  Shop  Work  in  that  of  Mechanics. 
Algebra,  English,  Drawing,  and  Chemistry  are  taught  in  all  the 
courses  of  the  third  term  with  "Agriculture,"  "  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing," and  "  Sewing  "  added  in  their  respective  courses. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  second  year.  Geometry,  and  Chemistry,  are 
the  common  studies— Agriculture,  and  Horticulture,  added  in  the 
course  of  Agriculture — Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Shop  Work,  in 
Mechanics — Preserving,  canning,  and  cooking  of  fruits  in  "Household 
Economy,"  with  "Language"  as  an  optional. 

In  the  second  term.  Geometry  is  taken  in  the  three  courses;  Chem- 
istry in  the  first  two ;  Modern  History  in  the  Girls'  Course;  Zoology 
in  Agriculture  and  Household  Economy ;  Mechanical  Drawing  in 
Mechanics ;  and  Marketing,  and  Chemistry  of  Cooking,  in  the  Girls' 
Course ;  with  Language  optional. 

In  the  third  term.  Trigonometry,  and  Chemistry,  in  first  two 
courses;  English,  in  all  three  ;  Zoology,  in  Agriculture,  and  House- 
hold Economy;  Shop  work,  in  Mechanics ;  and  Dressmaking,  and 
Sewing,  in  the  Girls'  Course ;  with  Language,  optional. 

In  the  third  year,,  the  courses  decidedly  diflEerentiate. 

In  Agriculture,  1st  term:  Survejing  i,  Roadworking,  Botany,  Physiology,  Agri- 
culture. 2nd  term:  Physics,  Meterology,  Physiology  i,  Agriculture  i.  Plant  Physi- 
ology.   8rd  term:  Physics,  Entomology,  Botany,  Political  Economy. 

In  Mechanics,  Ist  term:  Analytical  Mechanics,  Analytical  (Geometry,  Elementary 
Mechanism,  Drawing,  Shop  Work.  2nd  term:  Analytical  Geometry,  Calculus  ^, 
Physics,  Mechanism,  Machine  Design,  Shop  Work.  3rd  term:  Calculus,  Political 
Economy,  Physics,  Steam  Engine  and  Motors,  Drawings  and  Design. 

In  Household  Economy,  1st  term:  English  Literature,  Botany,  LAUguage  (op- 
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tional).  Dress  Making  and  Millinery,  Physiology.  2nd  term:  Special  Hygiene, 
English  Literature,  Language  (optional),  Physiology  i,  Physics  or  Meterology.  8rd 
term:  House  Furnishing  and  E[itchen  Gku*dening,  Political  Economy,  Language 
(optional),  (two  of  these)  Physics,  Botany,  Entomology. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  Courses  for  Degrees  of  B.  S.,  B.  M.  E.,  B.  L.,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Bachelor  of  Science  Course,  1st  term:  Analytical  Oeometry,  Logic,  Physics, 
Language.  2nd  term:  Analytical  Oeometry i,  Calculus  i,  Minerology,  Psychology, 
Language,    drdterm:  Calculus,  Ethics  and  Constitutional  Law,  G^logy,  Language. 

Bachelor  Mechanical  Engineering  Course,  1st  term:  Mechanics,  Logic.  2nd  term: 
Mechanics,  Psychology.    8rd  term:  Mechanics,  Ethics  and  Constitutional  Law. 

Bachelor  of  Literature  Course,  1st  term:  English  Literature,  Language.  Logic, 
Social  Etiquette.  2nd  term:  English  Literature,  Psychology,  Language,  Sanitary 
Science,  drd  term:  English  Literature,  Ethics  and  C>>nstitutional  Law,  Language, 
Care  of  the  Sick. 

The  Aqbicultural  Department. 

A  remark  common  to  the  departments  of  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  and  Household 
Economy  may  he  made  here.  Since  it  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  make  scien- 
tific fanners,  mechanics,  and  householders,  it  is  necessary  to  give  three  kinds  of 
training:  1.  Training  in  general  science.  2.  Training  in  technical  priciples.  8. 
Training  in  the  practical  application  of  these  principles. 

As  students  come  to  us  wholly  unprepared  it  is  needful  to  give  them  instruction 
in  general  scientific  knowledge,  and  one  course  of  study  is  designed  by  its  quality, 
quantity,  and  order  of  arrangement  to  give  both  general  training  and  technical 
training,  also  the  pzuctical  application  of  the  principles  is  provided  for  by  the  rules 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  that  requires  each  student,  male  and  female,  to  do  manual 
labor  at  least  one  hour  each  day. 

The  agricultural  course  extends  through  a  period  of  three  years.  The  first  year 
IS  for  the  most  part  a  work  of  preparation  for  the  technical  studies  coming  in  the 
second  and  third  years.  *  *  *  Each  student  in  this  course  is  required  to  spend 
an  hour  a  day  for  one  term  of  the  first  year  in  the  shops  learning  how  to  work  in 
wood,  and  during  the  second  year  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  in  learning 
how  to  work  in  iron. 

The  completion  of  this  course  entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Scientific  Agriculture. 

Provision  is  made  by  a  fourth  year's  course  of  study  in  more  advanced  science 
and  literature  for  conferring  the  degree  B.  S.,  on  such  as  desire  it,  and  become  en- 
titled to  it.  The  means  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  this  course  are  ample.  We 
have  a  farm  of  180  acres  furnished  with  all  the  needful  appliances,  bams,  stables, 
machinery,  tools,  teams,  stock,  silo,  and  other  things  used  on  a  well  regulated  farm. 

The  Mechanical  Departiient. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  analyogous  to  that  of  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment, but  differs  from  it  in  respect  to  time;  extending  through  four  years  instead  of 
three.    The  degree  attained  B.  M.  E.,  (Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.) 

Shop  work  in  this  course  takes  the  place  of  farm  work  in  the 
Agricultural.  The  student  studies  mechanical  drawing  and  takes 
shop  work  in  wood,  the  first  year;  in  iron,  the  second;  and  in 
mechanics,  the  third.  A  sufficiently  large  and  well  equipped  Mechan- 
ical Building  is  provided;  with  Machines,  Blacksmith,  and  wood 
working  shops,  and  a  room  for  Drawing  and  one  for  teaching  type- 
setting and  printing. 
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DBFARTHENT  OF  HOUSEHOU)  ECONOMY. 

This  department  is  intended  to  fit  girls  for  the  duties  of  housekeeping.  The 
mistress  of  the  f  mily  has  to  dispense  what  the  master  provides,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  department  is,  therefore,  the  complement  and  counterpart  of  the  Agricul- 
tural department;  for  the  prosperity  of  the  family  depends  as  much  upon  the  intel- 
ligence and  skill  of  the  food-divider  as  upon  those  of  the  food-provider.  Indus- 
trial education  should  therefore  be  extended  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

The  girls  are  taught  sewing  the  first  year;  cooking  and  fruit  pre- 
serving the  second;  and  dressmaking  and  millinery  the  third;  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  and  kitchen  gardening,  as  legitimately  woman's 
work,  are  taught;  also,  special  hygiene. 

Concurrently  with  the^  studies  there  is  given  a  course  of  liberal  instruction 
nearly  identical  with  the  liberal  studies  of  the  Agricultural  course,  more  attention, 
however,  being  given  to  the  English  Literature.  The  course  extends  over  three 
years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  household  economy.  The  degree  B.  L. 
(Bachelor  of  Literature)  is  provided  for  by  a  four  years  course  of  more  advanced 
studies.  The  means  for  illustrating  instruction  in  this  department  are  ample  and 
range  from  a  cambric  needle  to  a  large  cooking  stove  and  several  small  ones. 

These  detailed  courses  are  followed  by  statements  of  the  work  in 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  mathematics, 
history,  English,  etc.  Freehand  Drawing,  bookkeeping,  and  history 
are  required  of  all  students.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  amount 
of  hours  per  year  given  to  each  study  in  schoolroom.  There  are 
nearly  fifty  subjects  of  study  enumerated  in  this  table.  "All  stu- 
dents are  required  to  drill  daily  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  and  of 
the  company." 

The  terms  of  admission  to  the  College  are  that  the  pupil  be  fifteen  years  old  and 
be  able  to  pass  an  Examination  in  Arithmetic,  Elementary  English  Grammar,  Read- 
ing and  Spelling — ^a  written  Examination  is  required.  A  preparatory  department 
is  connected  with  the  College,  there  being  no  special  preparatory  schools  in  the 
State.  The  State  furnishes  one  hundred  and  twenty -three  free  scholarships.  All 
other  pupils  pay  a  small  tuition  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  year's  work  of  the  Experiment  Station 
follows. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  College  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1891,  is  given  as  196,  72  of  whom  are  girls.  Seventy  three 
are  in  the  "Preparatory"  Classes,  of  whom  25  are  girls.  The  Faculty- 
numbers  12  Professors  and  Instructors,  one  of  whom  is  a  lady. — ^B. 
L.  Arnold,  A.  m..  President. 

The  exigency  caused  by  the  sudden  death  of  President  Arnold, 
and  the  consequent  calling  of  a  new  President  to  take  the  future 
direction  of  this  new  departure  of  the  college,  gives  especial  interest 
both  to  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  regard  to  this  devel- 
opment; and  to  the  ideal  which  the  President  will  seek  to  embody. 
It  is,  for  this  reason,  that  these  two  reports  are  so  largely  quoted  from, 
and  that  that  of  President  Bloss  is  given  almost  in  full. — 

Whatever  is  true  in  relation  to  these  new  forms  of  training,  which 
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being  here  about  to  be  introduced  are  naturally  fully  discussed,  is 
as  true  for  similar  institutions  in  all  parts  of  our  country;  and, 
therefore,  is  of  general  interest. 
The  latest  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  *  begins  as  follows : 

To  His  Excellency  y  Sylvester  Pennoyer,  Ghvemor  of  Oregon  :— 

Sir  : — It  becomes  once  more  my  duty,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  to  present  a  report  of  the  condition  and  working  of  this 
institution  to  you  as  representing  the  State  of  Oregon.  Two  years  ago  I  had  a 
similar  duty  to  perform.  In  the  report  then  presented,  hopes  were  expressed  that 
time  would  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  the  plans  of  government  and  control 
adopted  by  this  Board.  The  proof  was  to  consist  in  an  increasing  number  of 
students,  supplied  from  those  special  classes  of  our  citizens  chiefly  interested  in 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  in  the  visible  improvement  of  the  students  of 
both  sexes  in  their  studies,  deportment,  and  character,  and  in  the  increased  in- 
fluence of  the  College  and  Experiment  Station  on  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  report  of  President  Bloss,  appended  to  this  report,  gives,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Board,  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  widely  extending  influence  for  good  now 
being  exerted  throughout  Oregon  by  the  State  Agricultural  College.  The  institu- 
tion has  lost  whatever  was  local  and  restricted  in  its  roll  of  students,  who  are  now 
sent  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  bulletins  sent  out  from  the  Experiment 
Station  at  frequent  intervals  have  now  a  circulation  of  nearly  five  thousand  copies. 
The  farmers*  institutes  under  the  direction  of  the  College  are  welcomed  everywhere. 
The  attendance  at  these  pleasant  meetings  constantly  increases,  and  lively  interest 
is  always  shown  in  the  papers  and  debates  on  the  many  and  diverse  topics  affect- 
ing the  farming  community. 

«  *  «  «  «  «  • 

The  year  1891,  was  one  of  steady  growth  and  development  under  the  Presidency 
of  the  late  Prof.  B.  L.  Arnold.  To  the  high  character  and  thorough  scholarship  of 
this  gentleman  the  CoU^e  owes  much.  His  rule  was  just,  kind,  courteous ;  his 
habits  those  of  constant  industry  and  conscientiousness.  The  extent  and  depth  of 
his  influence  over  his  students  were  only  demonstrated  by  his  unexpected  death  in 
January,  1892. 

THE  IMFORTANT  RELATIONS  HELD  BY  THE   PRESmENT  OF  A  COLLEGE  TO  THE  INSTI- 
TUTION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  felt  to  the  full  their  responsibility  in  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor. They  recognized  that  as  is  the  President,  so  will  be  the  college  which  he 
governs.  Not  only  are  high  personal  character  and  wide  and  deep  knowledge  es- 
sential, but  the  President  must  be  a  ruler  of  men — full  of  tact,  and  experienced  in 
the  difficult  art  of  government.  In  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  College,  moreover, 
especial  technical  knowledge  is  demanded.  The  direction  of  the  Experimental 
Station  calls  for  a  man  in  sympathy  with  the  special  needs  of  the  farmers  in  the 
transition  state  marked  by  the  development  of  the  orchard,  fruit  farm,  and  general 
farm,  yielding  many  products  from  the  wide  wheat  farms  and  stock  ranches  of  the 
past  decade.  The  Board  took  steps  to  make  the  impending  selection  very  widely 
known.  Their  success  was  proved  by  the  receipt  of  nearly  forty  applications  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  A  careful  scrutiny  reduced  the  number  of  selected  candi- 
dates to  five.    Still  closer  examination  of  the  qualification  of  the  selected  candi- 

*Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  to  the  Governor  of  Oregon  for  the  year  ending  June  90,  1892.  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  Seventeenth  R^ular  Session,  1898.  Published  by  authority. 
Salem,  Oregon :    Frank  C.  Baker,  State  Printer,  1893.    Pp.  44. 
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dates  was  followed  by  the  choice  of  Professor  John  M.  Bloss,  then  of  the  Topeka 
Schools,  an  educator  of  long  and  varied  experience,  who  had  filled  most  important 
positions  for  many  years  both  in  Indiana  and  in  Euansas,  and  who  brought  with 
him  to  Oregon  both  the  cordial  good  wishes  and  the  genuine  regrets  of  all  his  former 
associates.  The  new  President  took  charge  of  the  College  and  Station  in  May  last, 
very  near  the  close  of  the  college  year. 

llie  Board  felt  it  to  be  very  desirable  that  the  new  President  should  have  all  the 
time  possible  before  the  opening  of  the  next  college  year  to  know  and  be  known  in 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  use  such  methods  as  he  might  approve  for  attracting 
students  to  the  college.  It  is  right  at  this  point  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  Board 
placed  on  Professor  J.  D.  Letcher,  as  the  senior  professor,  the  temporary  charge  of 
the  college  in  the  sudden  necessity  consequent  on  Professor  Arnold's  death.  The 
responsibility  was  at  once  assumed  by  Professor  Letcher,  although  at  that  time  he 
was  suffering  from  depressing  sickness,  in  which  a  lass  conscientious  man  might 
have  readily  found  an  excuse.  The  facts  of  growth  and  development  which  will 
be  found  to  be  detailed  in  President  Bloss'  report,  appear  to  the  Board  to  justify  to 
the  full  the  selection  they  made.  I  desire  to  emphasize  our  conviction  that  not  in 
numbers  alone,  but  rather  in  the  raised  tone,  character,  and  attainments  of  the  stu- 
dents, is  to  be  f  oimd  the  proof  that  the  President  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
has  confirmed  the  State  of  Oregon  in  its  •'unshared  and  undisputed 
control  of  the  College  and  its  possessions." 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  the  Board  to  have  to  appeal  once  again  for 
further  funds  for  building  and  furnishing  purposes,  yet  the  argument  now  comes 
with  added  force  that  it  is  the  undoubted  growth  and  development  of  the  institu- 
tion which  demands  it.  To  appeals  for  a  stationary  or  retrograding  school,  a  Leg- 
islature might  turn  a  deaf  ear.  For  this  College,  only  now  entering  upon  a  full  ca- 
reer of  usefulness  to  the  State  and  fed  and  maintained  with  yearly  increasing  funds 
by  the  munificence  of  the  General  Oovemment,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  refuse  any  moderate  and  well  considered  amount  needed  for  new  buildings 
in  which  to  utilize,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  the  Gk>verDment  appropriations. 
The  full  details  of  the  sum  which  this  Board  desires  to  expend  for  the  benefit  and 
extension  of  the  College  are  found  in  the  report  of  President  Bloss  on  the  last  page 
thereof.    To  these  details  I  desire  to  call  special  and  favorable  attention. 

THE  LEOISLATURE  TOLD  C«F  THE  NEED  FOR  MORE  BXTILDINOS. 

One  thing  is  sure :  It  is  impossible  for  any  institution  to  remain  stationary.  To 
endeavor  to  stand  still  is  to  retrograde.  That  is  the  exact  condition  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  to-day.  Its  rooms  are  full  to  overflowing.  The  work-shops 
of  the  mechanical  department  cannot  give  room,  nor  does  the  present  equipment 
in  tools  suffice  for  even  the  students  we  now  have.  There  is  not  room  in  its  chemi- 
cal, zoological,  and  botanical  laboratories  for  the  student-work  there  on  which  their 
improvement  depends,  under  the  intelligent  and  modem  method  applied  to  them 
to-day.  The  horticultural  department  is  without  even  any  lecture  or  teaching-room 
at  all,  and  badly  needs  other  facilities.  The  agricultural  department  now  overflo^ws 
the  bam  and  shed-room  it  has,  and  is  imable,  without  further  funds,  to  tile-drain 
and  otherwise  develop  the  farm,  which  is  to  be  the  best  of  object  lessons  to  the 
farmers  of  Oregon  as  well  as  to  the  students.  The  department  of  photography  is 
put  away  in  a  slip  of  a  room,  without  the  possibility  of  a  skylight  by  means  of 
which  to  print.  The  number  of  students  has  overgrown  the  desk  and  table-room 
which  was  thought  adequate  two  years  ago.  The  chief  increase  in  numbers  is  in 
the  college  classes  proper,  not  in  the  preparatory  department,  which  comes  into 
comparison  with  the  public  schools.    Even  if  the  preparatory  department  were 
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cut  off  altogether,  the  application  for  building  and  furnishing  funds  would  stUl 
have  to  be  presented.  But,  this  same  preparatory  department  serves  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  College  to  some  of  the  most  eager  and  struggling  students. 

With  this  account  of  the  wide  and  most  useful  future  now  open  before  this  Col- 
lege and  Station,  the  Board  must  leave  the  matter  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of 

the  Legislature  of  Oregon. 

W.  S.  Ladd, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
COBYALUS,  January  4, 1893. 

FIBST  REPORT  BY  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLBaE. 

CORVALLis,  Oreoon,  December  31,  1892. 

Hon.  Wittiam  8.  Ladd,  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  State  Agricultural 

CoUege : 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  transmit  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Board  of 
Regents,  the  following  report  on  the  purposes  and  needs  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  together  with  statistics  showing  its  enrollment  for  the  past  two  years. 
The  report  also  contains  a  summary  of  the  work  of  this  station  for  the  time  men- 
tioned, and  is  placed  over  the  signature  of  the  several  professors  and  instructors. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Oregon  has  been  organized  under  the  National 
law  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools.  It  includes  within  its  curriculum  all 
those  branches  of  study  and  lines  of  discipline  contemplated  in  that  Act.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  outline  of  its  purposes  and  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  to 
carry  out  these  purposes. 

Neither  the  State  nor  the  Nation  can  afford  to  establish  and  to  sustain  a  system 
of  education  which  does  not  have  for  its  basal  thought  the  making  of  better  citizens 
of  those  who  come  directiy  under  its  influences.  Better  citizenship  does  not  depend 
^whoUy,  nor  even  primarily  upon  intellectual  culture,  because  loyalty  to  both  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  loyalty  to  duty,  honesty  of  purpose,  unflinching  fidelity,  per- 
sonal purity,  and  willingness  to  submit  to  legal  restraints,  are  each  elements  essen- 
tial to  the  perpetuity  of  the  State  and  the  Nation.  Hence  an  effort  has  been  made 
in  this  institution  to  cultivate,  by  direct  instruction  in  ethics,  all  the  nobler  traits  of 
mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  to  surround  the  student  as  far  as  possible  by  all  those 
influences  which  lead  to  higher  ideals  of  duty  and  respect  of  self. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Faculty  and  the  President  of  this  institution  to 
combine  ethical  teaching  with  the  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught.  Hence 
it  is  believed  that  every  reasonable  effort  is  being  made  to  prepare  the  youth  of  this 
institution  for  better  citizenship,  thus  justifying  the  State  and  Nation  in  their 
beneficence.  * 

The  inteUectual  culture  contemplated  in  this  College  does  not  vary  in  quality 
from  that  obtained  in  other  educational  institutions  in  the  State,  nor  should  it. 

THE  TERM  ''EDUCATION"  DEFINED. 

Education  involves  information,  yet  it  is  not  information.  Education  awakens 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  energetic  action,  but  this  is  not  education ;  it  is  only  a 
means.  Education  involves  the  training  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  ren- 
dering of  these  intellectual  faculties  submissive  to  the  control  of  the  will.  It  is  the 
result  of  all  these  processes  of  training  that  terminates  in  education.  Such  training 
may  be  secured  while  pursuing  the  work  laid  out  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  as  well  as  in  the  private  college,  the  normal  school,  or  the  university. 
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THE  AORICULTUBAIi   OOLLBGB   IS,  BY   THB   NBCBSSITY  OF   ITS   CBBATION,  A    FOLT- 

TECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

By  the  law  of  its  organization  the  Agricultural  college  has  a  speciax  field  of  work 
assigned  to  it — a  field  which  is  covered  only  in  the  minor  details  by  the  work  of  any 
other  State  or  private  institution.  When  organized  to  fulfill  its  highest  mission,  it 
is  a  polytechnic  school,  where  the  scientific  principles  underlying  the  great  business 
industries — ^agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  household  economy — are  taught  in  con- 
junction with  military  discipline  and  military  science.  Agriculture  m  here  used  in  its 
broadest  sense,  and  embraces  all  appertaining  to  the  art  of  good  husbandry,  including 
horticulture,  veterinary  science,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  proper  rearing  of  animals 
and  plants  and  their  preservation  from  disease.  Mechanical  industries  include  all 
the  forms  of  work  in  wood  and  metals,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
for  the  application  or  transmission  of  power.  This  is  a  broad  field,  and  a  proper 
investigation  of  these  subjects  as  sciences  and  as  arts,  makes  it  necessary  to  study 
thoroughly  several  other  branches  of  learning.  The  study  of  English  must  be  pur- 
sued ;  first,  that  the  constructive  imagination  of  the  student  may  be  cultivated ; 
second,  that  he  may  be  able  to  comprehend  the  literature  of  the  subjects  studied ; 
and,  third,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  express  accurately  and  intelligently  the  results 
of  his  researches,  and  thus  become  a  valued  member  of  society.  For  these  reasons 
the  study  of  English  and  training  in  the  art  of  expressing  thought  has  been  made 
obligatory  upon  all  students.  An  understanding  of  the  science  of  agriculture  in- 
cludes a  knowledge  of  the  proper  preparation  of  soils  for  the  reception  of  a  crop. 
Hence  the  student  must  understand  how  to  secure  the  best  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil,  not  only  to  cause  the  immediate  disintegration  of  the  tough  and  baked 
clayey  soils  by  direct  physical  means,  but  he  should  understand  how  tile-drainage 
renders  such  soils  permanently  friable.  The  latter  involves  a  knowledge  of  engi- 
neering and  a  study  of  the  philosophy  of  tile-drainage  and  irrigation  as  welL  To 
insure  the  best  returns  from  the  farm,  the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil  must  be 
known,  as  well  as  the  chemical  constituents  of  its  products.  To  improve  the  im- 
poverished  soil,  a  knowledge  of  the  needed  fertilizer  must  be  known.  To  feed 
stock  successfully,  the  chemistry  of  food  plants  must  be  ascertained,  and  properly 
adapted  to  their  needs.  Thus  if  ten  bushels  of  wheat  contain  only  enough  lime  to 
make  the  shells  of  five  dozen  eggs,  it  alone  would  be  an  unprofitable  food  for  pouU 
try.  If  one  hundred  pounds  of  clover  hay  has  more  lime  in  it  than  one  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat,  it  might  be  used  as  a  valuable  food  where  lime  is  needed.  Hence 
agriculture  necessarily  involves  a  thorough  knowledge  of  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry.  For  this  reason,  the  course  in  chemistry  has  been  extended,  and  the 
pupils  are  required  to  do  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  In 
this  respect  our  plant,  although  limited  in  room,  is  made  to  accomodate  about 
thirty  students.  Agriculture  also  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  breeds  of  stock,  as 
well  as  the  means  of  securing  the  most  rapid  growth  and  the  inrevention  of  disease. 
Hence  a  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  and  veterinaiy  science  is  essential. 
But  food  plants  are  liable  to  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  disease,  or  they  may  become 
the  prey  of  insects.  Hence  the  agriculturist  and  the  horticulturist  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  entomology  and  insecticides.  Here  again  opens  up  a  wide  field  for 
the  investigation  of  the  true  scientist  and  agriculturist.  The  microscope  and  a 
knowledge  of  microscopy  now  become  essential.  This  field  is  one  that  is  ever  widen- 
ing with  the  growth  of  science,  and  is  as  yet  comparatively  untouched.  Observers 
are  needed  upon  every  farm  in  order  to  overcome  the  ravages  committed  upon  the 
growing  crops.  Every  student  of  agriculture  and  household  economy  is  required 
to  study  entomology  in  the  laboratory,  in  order  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  known  pests  to  agriculture  and  horticultiu>e  may  be  acquired. 
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HOW  LABORA.TOBIB8  AID  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTiaATION. 

Our  laboratories  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  along  bidlogical  lines  are  small,  not 
giving  sufficient  room  for  the  students  now  engaged;  they  are,  while  the  best  in  the 
Northwest,  incomplete  as  compared  with  that  of  the  best  institutions.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  school  shows  that  more  room  and  a  larger  and  more  complete  equip- 
ment is  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  work.  Laboratory  work  is  essential  to 
the  successful  study  of  all  subjects,  and  it  is  the  only  method  which  can  inspire  the 
student  to  become  a  real  investigator.  Upon  the  number  of  educated  investigators 
is  dependent  the  rapid  development  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State.  Hor- 
ticulture, when  studied  from  a  scientifio  point  of  view,  is  not  only  ennobling  to  the 
mind,  but  is  a  subject  of  greatest  profit  to  the  State.  With  this  subject,  as  with 
certain  fields  in  agriculture,  the  science  of  botany  is  intimately  related,  and  be- 
comes in  its  proper  study  an  important  factor.  The  study  of  plant  life,  methods  of 
growth,  the  means  and  the  manner  of  decay,  the  plan  of  cell  formation,  the  philos- 
ophy of  circulation,  the  methods  of  repair,  the  processes  of  fertilization,  are  all 
inspiring  subjects  to  the  earnest  student,  and  open  up  to  him  broad  fields  rich  in 
thought.  The  philosophy  of  budding,  grafting,  transplanting,  and  methods  of  prop- 
agation have  a  high  educative  as  well  as  esthetic  value.  The  laboratory  process 
is  carried  on  in  the  study  of  this  subject;  hence  all  the  pupils  who  study  agricul- 
ture and  household  economy  are  required  to  learn  the  art  of  budding,  grafting, 
methods  of  pruning,  and  caring  for  flowers,  for  testing  the  values  of  vegetable  prod- 
ucts and  modes  of  culture.  Here,  as  will  be  found  in  other  departments,  we  have 
reached  the  limits  of  our  quarters.  There  is  not  room  for  the  proper  instruction 
and  work  in  our  ever-growing  classes. 

WHAT  THE  THOBOUOH  STUDY  OF  MECHANICS  OOlfPBISBB. 

The  mechanical  department  covers  a  wide  range  of  work  and  investigation.  Here 
is  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  the  work  of  the  artist  and  the  artisan  and  of  those 
who  conduct  the  great  business  industries  must  rest.  This  training  consists  of  a 
college  course  of  four  years,  and  includes  a  thorough  and  more  extended  knowledge 
in  physics  and  in  mathematics  than  the  other  courses.  Here  is  brought  into  use  the 
students'  knowledge  of  free-hand  drawing.  Here  their  knowledge  of  physics  and 
calculus  is  applied  in  studying  the  machine  and  the  laws  producing  motor  powers. 
Here  mechanical  drawing  is  taught  and  applied  in  preparing  the  drawings  from 
which  work  in  wood  and  metal  is  fashioned.  In  this  course,  not  only  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  underlying  mechanics  is  mastered,  but  the  student  is  required  to 
spend  one  hour  each  day  at  work  in  the  shops.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to  work 
in  wood,  in  which  the  use  of  all  the  tools  used  in  carpentry  is  brought  into  reqtusi- 
tion,  and  all  the  forms  of  work  in  framing  and  carpentry  are  reproduced  from  blue 
prints  of  drawings  which  the  pupils  have  been  required  to  construct.  The  second 
year  is  devoted  to  work  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  Here  every  form  into  which  iron 
is  wrought  and  every  process  with  which  the  skilled  smith  must  be  acquainted,  is 
repeated.  The  testing  of  all  such  work  as  to  exactness  of  size  and  accuracy  of  form 
has  as  much  educational  value  as  the  correct  solution  of  a  problem  in  lUgebra  or 
geometry.  The  third  year  is  devoted  to  vise  and  machine  work.  The  fourth  year 
is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  tools,  and  to  the  higher  forms  of  work  in  the  ma- 
chine-shop. Some  useful  machinery,  including  a  fifteen-light  dynamo,  is  now  un- 
der construction  by  this  class. 

HOW  THIS  KNOWLBDQB  MAY  BE  APPLIED  IN  THE  PRACTICAL  LIFE  OF  THE  FARMER. 

When  the  student  has  completed  this  course  of  instruction,  if  he  devotes  his 
attention  to  farming,  he  is  prepared,  with  the  outlay  of  about  forty  doUars,  to 
repair  and  to  keep  in  order  the  machinery  of  the  farm.    He  learns  how  to  care 
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for  and  to  manage  machinery.  This  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems to  every  farmer,  and  is  no  less  useful  than  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of 
agriculture.  Especially  is  this  true  as  to  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  farm 
laborer.  In  the  mechanical  department  is  laid  the  foimdation  for  the  thorough 
mastery  of  all  great  mechanical  industries.  Qere  are  educated  men  who  may 
readily  become  skilled  in  any  of  the  great  mechanical  pursuits.  Here  are  prepared 
men  not  only  to  be  artisans,  but  to  become  managers  of  great  business  indus- 
tries. They  do  not  simply  learn  a  trade  as  an  apprentice,  but  they  learn  the  philos- 
ophy of  what  they  do  as  it  never  was  taught  to  the  apprentice  in  the  most  palmy 
days  of  apprenticeship.  It  is  well  known  that  the  days  of  apprenticeship  are  past 
Two  things  stand  in  its  way:  First,  Labor  Unions  practically  control  the  employ- 
ment of  apprentices  by  limiting  the  number;  second,  by  the  division  of  labor  in  all 
the  great  manufacturing  industries,  there  is  no  necessity  nor  desire  to  teach  all  the 
parts  of  any  great  industry;  it  is  more  remunerative  to  the  manager  to  hold  •the 
laborer  to  that  kind  of  work  which  he  can  perform  with  the  greatest  skill.  Hence 
the  study  of  mechanical  industries  is  essential  to  the  State. 

DfFOBTANCE  OF  SCIENTIFIO  TRAININO  IN   THE  MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    HOUSEHOLD. 

The  department  of  household  economy  and  hygiene  is  an  important  factor  in  our 
college  work.  Here  the  young  women  spend  an  hoiur  each  day  in  studying  the  art 
and  philosophy  of  household  economies.  Sewing,  millinery,  dress-making  and 
fitting,  and  the  chemistry  of  cooking,  are  among  the  subjects  practically  taught; 
while  social  etiquette  and  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  the  care  of  the  sick  are  not 
neglected.  The  training  in  this  department  is  exceedingly  valuable,  because  neat- 
ness and  correctness  are  required  in  all  its  steps.  To  the  State,  no  more  important 
work  can  be  done  than  to  cultivate  those  habits  which  should  prevail  in  every 
household.  Economic  habits,  cultured  taste,  and  nobility  of  character  are  the 
elements  which  go  far  to  make  and  to  keep  the  home  happy.  The  happy  home  is 
the  prosperous  home.    Upon  such  homes  rest  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic. 

USEFUIXNESS  OF  A  KNOWLEDQE  OF  FHOTOORAFT. 

Two  other  departments  have  been  added  since  the  last  report  was  made  to  the 
Legislature;  photography  and  photo-gravure,  and  printing.  In  each,  much  interest 
has  been  manifested,  and  the  classes  are  larger  than  our  accommodations  warrant. 
Photography  is  important  to  the  student  for  its  educational  value  in  applying  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics,  while  for  its  esthetic  culture  it  is  invaluable. 
Photography  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  secret  art,  nor  is  a  knowledge  which 
is  so  valuable,  and  a  means  which  adds  so  much  to  himian  happiness  and  pleasure, 
to  be  overlooked  in  a  course  of  study.  Aside  from  its  educational  value,  it  is  almost 
a  necessity  in  the  scientific  work  of  the  station. 

TYPE  SETTING  IS  OF  EDUCATIVE  VALUE. 

Many  young  men  are  practically  unfitted,  by  nature  or  by  accident,  for  work 
either  on  the  farm  or  in  the  mechanical  pursuits.  For  tliis  class  it  was  believed 
that  printing  would  be  a  valuable  line  of  work.  It  has  not  been  restricted  to  that 
class,  however.  Toung  men  and  young  women  both  have  been  admitted  to  this 
class  of  work.  This  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  trade,  but  it  has  within  it  a  great 
educative  value.  The  training  in  spelling,  composition,  punctuation,  and  in  all  the 
other  lines  of  English  is  exceedingly  valuable.  Tlie  first  class  in  printing  was 
organized  this  year,  and  its  progress  has  been  very  commendable. 

LABORATORY  PROCESSES. 

That  we  learn  to  do  by  doing  has  become  an  axiom  in  educational  literature.  In 
the  A^cultural  College,  practically,  all  the  work  is  tested  by  the  laboratory  process. 
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In  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  drawing  (freehand  and  mechanical),  botany, 
zoology,  physiology,  surveying  and  engineering,  English,  household  economy,  and 
in  all  the  agricultural  and  mechanical,  and  horticultural  processes  this  method  is 
fully  carried  out. 

The  President,  then  recites  the  value  of  military  drill  in  the  course, 
and  states  that  Capt.  C.  H.  Warren,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  had 
charge  of  this,  had  resigned  and  a  new  officer  has  been  applied  for 
to  the  U.  S.  authorities. 

RBQUntBD  LABOR. 

In  this  institution,  which  is  in  one  sense  an  industrial  school,  each  student  is  re- 
quired to  devote  one  hour  each  day  to  labor.  The  kind  of  labor  depends  uxx)n  the 
course  which  the  student  is  pursuing.  If  he  is  in  the  agricultural  course,  then  it 
includes  all  the  kinds  of  labor  which  is  done  upon  the  farm  or  garden,  thus  putting 
into  practice  that  which  has  been  taught  in  the  classes.  He  is  required  to  mak^ 
surveys  for  tile  drainage  as  well  as  to  take  lessons  in  laying  the  tile ;  he  sows  the 
seed,  notes  the  growth  and  development  of  the  plants,  and  the  fruitage ;  he  is 
taught  to  graft,  to  bud,  and  to  cultivate  the  tree  or  plant  properly,  as  well  as  to  prune 
and  train  it ;  and  during  the  winter  term  he  learns  the  art  of  carpentry  and  black- 
smithing.  If  he  is  in  the  mechanical  course,  he  learns  the  art  and  the  philosophy 
of  making  all  the  forms  of  work  in  wood  and  metal,  as  was  indicated  above.  If 
the  student  is  pursuing  the  course  in  household  economy,  she  is  taught  the  art  and 
science  of  sewing,  dressmaking  and  fitting,  canning,  preserving  and  cooking.  In 
addition  to  this,  she  is  required  to  do  work  in  household  gardening,  including  graft- 
ing, budding,  and  flora-culture.  If  printing  be  the  industry,  then  type-setting, 
proof-reading,  press-work,  etc.,  constitutes  the  labor. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  required  of  the  student  is  along  the  line  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  course  which  he  has  undertaken. 

HOW  TmS  LABOR  BECOMES  OF  YALX7E  TO  THE  STUDENT, 

The  reason  for  requiring  work  are  the  following 

First — Because  it  is  the  best  means  of  testing  the  work  of  the  class  room. 

Second — Because  of  the  educative  value  which  comes  from  enforced  accuracy 
and  neatness. 

Third — Because  the  knowledge  thus  gained  enables  the  student  to  acquire  any 
trade  or  vocation  readily  when  he  leaves  the  school. 

Fourth — ^Because  it  stimulates  within  the  student  self-reliance  and  a  respect  for 
physical  labor.  The  student  who  looks  upon  physical  labor  as  beneath  his  dignity, 
or  who  would  show  disrespect  for  the  laborer  because  he  is  a  laborer,  is  wholly  un- 
fitted for  training  in  this  institution. 

Fifth — Because  physical  labor,  and  the  practical  knowledge  of  how  to  perform 
it,  inspires  the  student  with  higher  ideals  of  life  and  best  fits  him  on  graduation  to 
compete  with  skilled  labor. 

Sixth—Because  it  enables  him  to  become  a  more  useful  member  of  society. 

ART— VOL  4 32 
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STATISTICS. 


The  following  tables  of  stastistics  show  the  enrollment  of  the  school  during  the 
year  1891-2,  and  the  first  term  of  1892-3: 


Number  of  males  emx>lled 

Number  of  females  emroUed 

Total  enrolled 

Classifled  by  departments. 

College  department 

Preparatory  department  

Total 

Classified  by  years  of  work. 

Preparatory  department 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Postgraduates 

Total: 

Classified  by  courses  of  study. 

Preparatory  department,  agricultural  and  household  economy 

Agricultural  course 

Mechanical  course 

Household  economy 

literary  course 

Scfentinc  course 

Post  graduate  course 

Total 


No.  en- 
rolled for 
the  year 

lau-s. 


180 

78 

161 
M 

906 

856 

122 
86 

181 
71 

906 

ass 

86 


10 
9 
8 


206 


86 

29 

88 

48 

6 

8 

8 


206 


No.  en- 
rolled for 
the  first 
term 
1892-8. 


74 

181 

86 

14 

8 

S 


255 


74 
89 

ao 


5 

2 


NEEDS  OP  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


An  institution  of  learning,  like  any  other  undertaking,  if  successful,  must  be  the 
outgrowth  of  some  real  necessity;  and  the  lines  of  its  growth  must  be  in  harmony 
with  its  environment.  That  the  State  Agricultural  College  has  grown,  and  that  it 
is  in  harmony  with  its  environments,  cannot  be  doubted  after  a  careful  investigatton 
of  its  history,  as  exhibited  by  the  statistics  contained  in  this  report  The  re5rgani- 
zation  of  this  college  in  1888  marks  a  mile-stone  in  its  history.  It  then  began  to 
assume  its  proper  sphere,  and  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  its  existence. 

The  plans  adopted  in  its  organization  demanded  time  for  their  development.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  class  should  commence  at  the  very  beginning,  and  pass  step 
by  step  through  all  the  processes  to  an  agricultural  and  industrial  education  before 
the  method  adopted  could  be  fully  tested  and  the  necessary  adjustments  made.  The 
period  of  readjustment  from  a  literary  and  classical  school  to  an  agricultural,  me- 
chanical, and  industrial  school  has  been  almost  completed.  In  June  next,  the  first 
students  trill  graduate  from  the  mechanical  course.  The  reorganization  referred 
to  above  was  an  internal  reorganization,  the  re&rranging  of  courses  of  study,  the 
organization  of  new  departments,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  industrial  work. 
This  not  only  demanded  time  for  its  execution,  but  required  the  greatest  care  to 
prevent  violent  re&ctions  while  changing  from  an  institution  of  one  character  to 
that  of  another.    That  period  is,  however,  wholly  passed. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS    NEEDED   FOB  THE  COLLEGE    AND    FOR  THE   EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  character  of  work  to  be  done,  a  still  greater 
problem  has  constantly  presented  itself —the  organization  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  externals  of  the  college.  Buildings  adapted  to  the  new  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion must  be  erected,  laboratories  must  be  fitted  up,  cabinets,  collected,  machinery 
provided  for  carrying  on  the  industrial  work,  green-houses  constructed  and  the 
contents  gathered,  silos  built,  stock  for  experimenting  secinred,  plants,  shrubs,  trees, 
grasses,  and  grains  provided  before  any  work  in  experimentation  could  be  under- 
taken. This  work  of  organizing  the  several  departments  went  on  simultaneously 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  internal  work  of  the  institution.  It  requires  many 
buildings  and  much  expensive  apparatus  to  carry  into  effective  operation  such  a 
schooL  The  National  Government  practically  f lurnishes  the  means  for  carrying  on 
the  internal  work  of  the  school,  and  has  wisely  left  it  to  the  State  to  furnish  the 
plant  and  the  means  for  their  application.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  magnifi- 
cent endowment  which  comes  from  the  General  Government  can  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  the  fitting  up  of  laboratories,  and  securing  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  school.  These  equipments  the  State  has  furnished  in  the  past  as 
rapidly  possibly  as  the  needs  of  the  school  required ;  but  the  institution  has  out- 
grown its  earlier  necessities,  and  now  rightly  makes  far  greater  demands  upon  the 
State.  The  period  of  experiment  is  passed,  and  there  is  now  every  evidence  that 
the  school  is  needed  and  demanded  by  the  people.  That  it  is  in  happy  relationship 
with  its  environments  is  evidenced  in  its  growth  since  1888,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table : 

STATISTICS  OP  ATTENDANCE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


Year. 


I 


I 


18»« 

1889-90  

1890-91 

1891-92 

1802  to  January,  1893 


86 
07 
78 
86 

74 


65 

88 

68 

181 


d 


14 
17 

28 
96 


14 
6 
15 
19 
14 


£ 


0 
0 
0 
9 

8 


I 


I 


0 
6 
8 
3 
2 


i 
& 


99 
151 
201 
206 
266 


The  above  shows  a  constant  growth  all  through  this  period  of  reconstruction  and 
readaption.  From  ninty-nine  students  in  1888,  it  has  now  reached  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  again  of  almost  260  % ;  while  it  will  also  be  observed  that  the  CoUege 
Department  has  increased  almost  300^,  and  the  preparatory  only  200  %,  These 
are  evidences  of  a  healthful  growth ;  and  as  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  school 
become  better  known  throughout  the  State,  its  growth  will  not  be  less  marked. 
In  1888, the  College  had  representatives  from  oidy  eight  counties;  in  1891,  from 
fifteen  counties ;  and,  at  present,  twenty-five  of  the  thirty-one  counties  are  repre- 
sented. 

The  transition  of  this  College  from  the  condition  of  a  small  denom- 
inational college  favored  with  the  annual  income  arising  from  the 
XJ.  8.  Land  Grant,  to  that  of  a  recognized  State  Institution,  wholly 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  State,  and  looking  to  the  State  for  the 
means  of  its  development ;  in  addition  to  the  U.  S.  Grants, — has  been 
so  recent,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  so  revolutionary,  as  to  afford  a 
very  interesting  study. 

This  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  passing  of  the 
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Hatch  act  establishing  "Agricultural  Experiment  Stations"  in  the 
several  States;  which,  when  utilized  by  uniting  the  Land  Grant  Fund 
and  the  Hatch  Act  Fund,  and  placing  the  two  institutions  in  close 
relations,  under  a  single  executive,  makes  possible  the  building  up  of 
one  strong  institution,  which  it  is  worth  while  for  the  State  to 
encourage  and  support.  It  results  that,  owing  to  these  triple 
sources  of  income  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  State, 
the  enlargement  of  the  educational  plant,  in  buildings  and  apparatus, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  teaching  force,  can  be  undertaken 
on  a  scale  worthy  the  highest  educational  Institutions  of  the  State. 
The  255  students  in  attendance  are  divided  among  the  departments 
as  follows: 

Agricultural  department B9 

Mechanical  department 69 

Household  economy 66 

Bachelor  of  Science .- 7 

Preparatory  department 74 

Total 255 

The  President,  proceeds  to  state  in  detail  the  needs  of  the  several 
buildings  and  departments.  That  of  the  Mechanical  department  as 
f  oUows : 

The  mechanical  department  is  now  more  than  crowded  with  students  in  the  me- 
chanical course,  and  is  whoUy  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  for  training  the 
agricidtural  students  in  the  arts  of  woodwork  and  hlacksmithing  during  the  winter 
term.  This  is  too  essential  a  part  of  our  work  to  be  neglected.  The  building  ought 
to  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  machinery  duplicated.  This  department  cannot 
afford  to  be  crippled  in  its  usefulness.  Now  but  little  attention  can  be  given  to 
electrical  engineering ;  yet  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  State.  Electrical 
plants  are  being  everywhere  established  throughout  the  State.  It  is  only  a  question 
whether  Oregon  shall  import  electrical  engineers  from  abroad  to  develop  and  to 
utilize  the  power  of  her  water-course,  now  almost  wholly  unused,  or  whether  the 
Oregon  boy  shall  be  given  a  chance.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  our  rivers 
will  furnish  not  only  aU  the  light  for  our  cities  and  towns,  but  the  motor-power  of 
all  our  great  industries.  This  department  should  be  established  at  once,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  our  sister  States  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 

He  asks,  for  additions  to  buildings  and  to  departments,  an  appro- 
priation of  $49,900.00  in  all. 

For  the  Experiment  Station $20,000 

For  the  Mechanical  department 15, 000 

For  the  Horticultural  department ,  1, 850 

For  the  Agricultural  department 6, 000 

For  the  (College 7,050 

As  already  stated  the  total  attendance  of  students  is  255;  of  these 
94  are  girls. 

The  Faculty  numbers  14  Professors,  Instructors,  etc.,  John  M. 
Bloss,  is  the  President. 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Formerly  Known  as  The 
Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

situation. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  *'i8  situated  in  the  village  of  State  College, 
Centre  county,  nearly  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Belief onte,  and  about  equi-dis- 
tant  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  State.  Its  position,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad, 
rolling  valley,  with  Muncy  mountain  on  the  north,  Tussey  mountain  on  the  south, 
and  Nittany  on  the  east,  secures  a  varied  and  beautiful  Icmdscape  and  a  healthful 
climate. 

A  special  act  forbids  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  within  two  miles  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  all  its  surroundings  are  exceptionally  free  from  demoralizing  influences, 
and  from  temptations  to  extravagance. 

The  Butldinq. — The  main  College  building  is  a  plain  and  substantial  structure 
t>f  magnesian  limestone,  standing  on  a  pleasant  elevation,  and  is  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  length,  eighty  feet  in  average  breadth,  and  .five  stories  in  height,  ex- 
clusive of  attic  and  basement.  It  contains  the  public  rooms — such  as  chapel, 
library,  armory,  cabinets,  laboratories,  society  haUs,  and  class-rooms — ^and  a  large 
number  of  dormitories.  The  building  is  heated  throughout  with  steam,  one  or 
more  upright  radiators  being  placed  in  every  room,  hall,  and  passage-way,  and  is 
furnished  on  every  story  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  water  from  an  artesian 
well.  The  sewerage  system  is  well  devised  and  frequently  inspected,  and  the 
unusual  exemption  of  our  students  from  every  form  of  sickness  justifies  the  state- 
ment that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  building  is  very  nearly  i)erfect. 

Campus  and  Farm. — The  tract  of  land  on  which  tiie  building  stands  contains 
nearly  three  hundred  acres.  Of  this,  about  fifty  acres  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  building  constitute  the  campus,  and  furnish  recreation  grounds,  sites  for  the 
professors'  houses,  and  other  needful  buildings,  &c.  The  campus  contains,  at 
present,  several  of  these  residences  of  professors,  and  is  tastefully  laid  out  and 
adorned  w^ith  trees,  shrubbery,  flower-gardens,  and  walks. 

The  College  farm  consists  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  forty  of  which  are 
woodland.  The  remainder,  except  so  much  as  is  occupied  by  farm-buildings, 
orchard,  and  vineyard,  is  worked  under  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  in  five 
divisions  of  thirty  to  forty  acres  each.  The  soil  is  limestone,  with  a  large  admix- 
ture of  flint,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  various  grains  and 
grasses  grown  in  this  region.  The  farm-buildings  include  dwelling-houses,  a 
large  and  excellent  over-shot  bam — with  double  threshing-floor,  threshing-house, 
corn-cribs,  root-house,  and  stabling— a  hog-pen,  a  slaughter-house,  a  tool-house, 
&c.  An  orchard  of  about  fourteen  acres— chiefly  of  apples — ^and  a  vineyard  of  flve 
hundred  vines  are  in  good  bearing  condition. 

The  greater  part  of  the  labor  upon  the  farm,  orchard,  vineyard,  and  campus  is  done 
by  paid  laborers,  but  the  professors  in  charge  of  instruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  make  use  of  all  parts  of  the  College  grounds  for  their  purposes,  and 
require  of  each  student  under  their  charge  as  much  labor  in  each  place  as  they 
deem  needful  for  proper  practical  training.    [Catalogue  for  1886-7.] 

Historical  Statements. 

This  Institution,  was  first  founded  as  the  "Farmers  High  School 
of  Pennsylvania/'  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  the  County  Agricultural  Societies,  whose  delegates 
elected  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature,  and  approved  by  the  Governor, 
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as  early  as  April  13tli,  1854.  A  subsequent  act  of  Incorporation,  nam- 
ing the  Trustees  and  more  definite  in  its  provisions  than  the  above 
act  which  it  repealed,  was  approved  February  22nd,  1855;  though 
the  school  was  not  opened  for  pupils  till  February,  1859. 

It  was  designated  as  a  Manual  Labor  College,  each  student  work- 
ing three  hours  a  day.  The  course  of  study  was  to  be  as  thorough 
as  that  of  other  colleges,  but  was  not  to  include  the  classical  lan- 
guages. A  large  farm  of  400  acres  and  money  for  building,  etc., 
was  contributed  by  the  agricultural  societies,  and  by  individual 
friends  of  the  enterprise.  However,  after  an  expenditure  of  $120,000, 
the  school  was  in  danger  of  collapse  from  want  of  sufficient  funds  to 
complete  the  buildings.  A  successful  appeal  having  been  made  to 
the  Legislature  for  State  aid,  the  school  was  authorized  May  lst,# 
1862,  to  take  the  name  of  The  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
On  April  1st,  1863,  the  Legislature  designated  it  to  receive  the  income 
of  the  National  Land  Grant  for  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
leges. Subsequently,  on  the  26th  day  of  January  1874,  in  response 
to  the  petition  of  the  Trustees,  the  name  of  the  College  was  again 
changed  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  general 
scope  of  the  purposes  of  the  Institution  having  been  of  necessity 
greatly  enlarged  in  obedience  to  the  liberal  provisions  in  the  the  Land 
Grant  Bill,  for  the  comprehensive  education  which  that  law  requires 
to  be  given  in  the  new  "Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  The  Mechanic 
Arts." 

A  Notable  Report  by  The  First  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  late  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  ph.  d.,  f.  c.  s.,  a  gentleman  of  distin- 
guished reputation  who  had  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
scientific  Agriculture  and  Industrial  Education,  having  passed  some 
six  years  in  Europe,  where  he  carefully  examined  the  existing  in- 
stitutions, was  chosen  as  principal  of  the  school;  a  position  he  retained 
till  his  sudden  and  lamented  decease,  in  April,  1864. — Subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  the  National  Land  Grant  law,  a  report  by  Dr.  Pugh,* 
upon  Industrial  Colleges,  was  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  institution,  convened  at  the  State  Capitol,  in  January,  1864.  This 
Report,  evidently  designed  for  use  in  convincing  the  Legislature  of 
the  propriety  of  designating  the  State  College  as  the  beneficiary  of 
the  National  Land  Grant,  was  an  able  paper.     An  interesting  his- 

*  A  Report  upon  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  Colleges  for  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  with  especial  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  view  of  the  endowment  of  this  institution  by  the  land  scrip  fund,  donated  by 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
Convened  at  Harrisburg,  Jan  6,  1864.  By  Dr.  E.  Pugh,  President  of  the  Facul^. 
Harrisburg,  Singerly  &  Myers.  Printers,  Pp.  85.  1864. 
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torical  fact  appears  in  the  claim,  emphatically  made,  that,  to  the 
long  continued  efforts  of  the  Trustees,  and  friends  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  College,  was  due  the  inception  and  final  passage  of  the  law 
of  Congress.* 

In  this  report,  after  showing  by  means  of  several  statistical  tables 
the  number  of  professors,  the  pecuniary  resoui'ces,  and  annual  expen- 
ditures of  the  leading  colleges  in  the  United  States ;  he  proceeds 
to  set  forth,  on  a  similar  basis,  the  pecuniary  and  other  needs  of  a 
scientific  college  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  should  be  established.  The 
comprehensive  breadth  of  the  views  expressed  in  regard  to  the  prov- 
ince of  education  in  its  bearing  on  the  application  of  Science  to 
liidustry,  being  no  less  true  in  relation  to  the  application  of  Art  to 
Industry,  the  following  passages  are  here  quoted. 

BESOUBCES  REQUIBBD  TO  SUSTAIN  AOBIOULTUBAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  OOLLEOBS. 

Having  briefly  examined  the  resources  expended  in  sustaining  the  literary  Col- 
leges of  our  country,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  what  may  be  required  to  found 
and  sustain  Industrial  Colleges. 

The  first  question  that  arises,  in  this  consideration,  relates  to  whether  it  is  desir- 
able that  Industrial  Colleges  should  be  elevated  to  the  highest  possible  educational 
standard,  with  the  greatest  range  of  scientific  and  practical  subjects,  within  the 
scope  of  their  teaching,  in  the  class  room ;  or  whether  they  should  be  Institutions  of 
an  inferior  grade,  with  'contracted  limits  to  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  them.  This  question  has  already  been  settled  in  this  State,  by  the  action 
of  the  State  Legislature,  in  conjimction  with  the  citizens  of  the  State,  in  appropri- 
ating and  subscribing  money  to  found  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
upon  a  basis  capable  of  being  successfully  carried  out,  only  upon  a  large  scale,  with 
an  eflScient  course  of  instruction.  But  as  the  extent  and  character  of  the  course  of 
instruction  might  still  seem  open  to  discussion,  the  attention  of  the  Board  is  respect- 
fully invited  to  its  consideration. 

THE  €X>HPREH]ENSIVB  CHABACTER  OF  THE  EDUCATION  DEMANDBD. 

FZBST. — ^A  complete  system  of  industrial  education  must  afford  the  means  of  mak- 
ing known  to  students  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  Principles  and  Laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  industrial  operations  of  life  are  regulated.  If  the  system  does 
not  do  this,  it  fails  to  afford  the  student  all  that  he  may  wish  to  know,  and  obliges 
him  to  look  beyond  it,  to  other  systems,  to  complete  his  education,  in  the  very 
sphere  to  which  the  Industrial  College  is  especially  devoted.  If  he  must  look  beyond 
it  for  the  highest  kinds  of  knowledge  it  claims  to  teach,  he  will  lose  his  respect  for 
it,  and  ultimately  seek  elementary  instruction  in  the  same  soured  to  which  he  is 
obliged  to  go  for  his  profounder  studies,  and  thus  industrial  education  is  left  to 
obtuse  minds,  without  aspiration  for  thoroughness,  and  the  whole  system  fails  to 
the  ground  disgraced. 

Again. — By  no  system  of  education  can  elementary  principles  be  perfectly  taught 
without  there  being  somewhere  in  the  system  a  clear  understanding  of  all  that  is 
known  in  the  advanced  studies  of  these  principles.  The  purely  practical  Mathe- 
matics of  elementary  instruction  would  be  a  contemptible  part  of  education,  were 

*  See  pages,  11-80  and  9^-H  of  Dr.  Pughs'  Report.  See,  also,  account  of  the  efforts 
made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Amos  Brown,  and  by  Dr.  Pugh,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  act 
by  Congress,  in  Appendix  Z  of  this  Report. 
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it  not  that  they  rest  upon  sublime  truths  that  are  demonstrated  and  understood  in 
the  higher  grades  of  mathematical  study. 

Second. — A  system  of  education  which  embraces  all  that  can  be  known  of  the 
Principles  and  Laws,  according  to  which  the  industrial  operations  oi  life  are  regu> 
lated,  must  be  a  very  extensive  system.  This  foUows  from  the  fact  that  the  indus- 
trial operations  of  life  embrace  the  entire  range  of  human  industry,  and  almost  the 
entire  range  of  hiunan  thought.  The  fundamental  difference  between  man  as  a 
savage  and  man  as  an  enlightened  being,  consists  in  the  difference  in  the  extent  of 
his  industrial  operations.  The  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  present  age,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  preceding  ages,  consists  in  its  more  extended  indus- 
trial operations.  The  Principles  and  Laws  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  industrial 
operations,  must,  therefore,  be  at  the  basis  of  human  progress,  and  the  study  of 
them  as  important  and  as  extensive  as  is  hiunan  progress  itself. 

Thibd. — This  extensive  system  of  industrial  education  must  be  of  a  scientific 
character.  The  industrial  operations  of  life  are  carried  on  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Matter  and  the  laws  which  govern  it.  They  extend  to  Matter  in  all  con- 
ceivable forms,  and  in  all  known  places,  and  for  the  systematic  and  intelligent 
consideration  of  Matter  under  all  these  circiunstancee,  we  must  call  to  our  aid  the 
entire  range  of  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences. 

Fourth. — ^A  system  of  scientific  education,  embracing  the  entire  range  of  the 
Natural  and  Physical  Sciences,  can  only  be  carried  out  efficiently  upon  a  large  and 
liberal  plan,  supported  by  endowments  equal  to  those  of  the  best  educational  Col- 
leges in  the  country.  This  is  proven,  no  less,  by  a  consideration  of  the  subjects  to 
be  taught,  than  by  the  fact  that  no  American  College,  however  well  endowed,  has 
yet  succeeded  in  establishing  a  complete  system  of  scientific  education,  and  even 
the  European  Universities,  with  which  the  President  of  Harvard  College  says  that 
University  dare  not  court  comparison,  do  not  pretend  yet  to  have,  at  any  one  of 
them,  a  complete  course  of  scientific  instruction. 

LIBERAL  ENDOWMENTS  BY  THE  STATE  AMPLY  JUSTIFIED. 

Such  then  will  be  the  magnitude  of  the  demands  of  industrial  education  in  Indus- 
trial Colleges.  We  cannot  expect  to  meet  them  in  the  present  generation,  but  with 
their  colossal  proportions  before  us,  let  no  man  say  that  endowments,  equal  to  half 
of  those  of  our  best  literary  Colleges,  are  too  much  for  our  industrial  Colleges.  But 
rather  let  their  endowments  be  doubled  and  trebled,  that  America  may  become  in 
industrial  education,  as  she  already  is  in  the  industrial  operations  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary life,  the  first  country  in  the  world — that  the  nations  of  Europe  may  be  taught 
in  our  industrial  Colleges,  as  they  now  are  taught  by  the  industrial  operations  of 
stupendous  military  system. 

One  other  consideration — while  the  expenses  of  an  industrial  system  of  education 
are  thus  great,  those  f 01*  whom  that  education  is  designed  are  generally  persons  of 
small  income.  The  education  they  receive  is  calculated  to  benefit  society  in  gen- 
eral more  especially  than  themselves  in  particular.  It  does  not,  as  a  professional 
education  oft^n  does,  elevate  them  from  an  humble  position  in  life  to  lucrative 
posts,  in  which  they  can  retail  out  to  the  community  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired;  but  enables  them  more  effectually  to  perform  the  several  duties  of  their 
industrial  operations,  and  thus  leads  to  an  ultimate  improvement  of  all  those  means 
by  which,  as  before  remarked,  civilized  man  is  distinguished  from  the  savage; 
hence  not  only  the  necessity,  but  the  justice  to  the  industrial  classes,  of  endowing 
industrial  colleges. 

In  Dr.  Pugh's  plan  for  the  organization  of  this  scientific  college, 
he  shows  that  he  was  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  Drawing,  and  to  the  evil  results  arising  from  the  neglect  of  this 
study,  in  the  American  system  of  Education. 
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The  following  is  his  statement  as  to  the  requisites  to  be  possessed 
by  the  instructors  under  whom  technical  drawing  will  fall.  In  his 
survey  of  the  29  Professors,  assistant  professors,  and  other  officers 
he  enumerates,  he  places  these  instructors  first,  as  follows: 

Professors  and  Assistants  RsQumED. 

Ist.  A  Professor  of  pure  Mathematics  and  the  higher  Mechanics  and  Astronomy, — 
A  man  capable  of  reading  the  works  of  Newton,  Laplace  and  Pierce  on  Mathe- 
matics and  Mechanics,  and  who  could  teach  Descriptive  Oeometry,  Perspective  and 
Drawing.  A  serious  fault  with  American  teachers  of  mathematics,  is  an  inability 
to  give  geometrical  and  stereometrical  shape  to  their  mathematical  ideas,  a  conse- 
quence of  their  knowledge  of  drawing  not  having  kept  pace  with  their  study  of 
mathematical  analysis,  and  this  again  is  the  result  of  the  great  neglect  of  drawing 
throughout  our  whole  educational  system,  from  the  common  school  to  the  univer- 
sity. Every  Professor  of  pure  or  applied  mathematics  in  an  industrial  college, 
should  be  free  from  this  source  of  inefficiency.  This  Professor  should  have  one 
assistant,  to  take  charge  of  the  elementary  classes. 

2d.  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Applied  Mathematics. — A  man  familiar 
with  all  the  details  of  Civil  Engineering,' Architecture,  mechanical  Drawing,* 
Topography,  map-making,  &c.,  so  that  he  could  not  only  teach  the  students  the 
mathematical  demonstrations  of  the  class-room,  but  could  make  them  good  practi- 
cal engineers,  capable  of  delineating  with  acciuracy  the  topography  of  a  Country, 
the  route  of  a  Railroad,  or  the  construction  of  an  Edifice.  He  should  have  one 
assistant,  who  should  be  a  good  draftsman,  and  who  could  show  the  student  how 
to  work  up  the  details  of  a  survey.    ♦    »    ♦ 

President  Pugh,  proceeds  with  a  like  description  of  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  the  other  needed  professors,  and  gives  an  elaborate 
statement  of  the  proposed  courses  of  instruction. 

The  college  buildings,  as  already  shown  by  the  extract  from  the 
catalogue  of  1886-'87,  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  account,  are  sur- 
rounded by  ample  grounds  reserved  as  a  campus  from  the  original 
400  acres. 

The  endowment  consists  of  a  state  fund  of  $500,000,  on  which  the 
state  pays  6  per  cent  interest.  This  represents  the  amount  accruing 
to  the  state  from  the  sale  of  lands  under  the  United  States  land  grant 
law.  The  actual  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  was 
$439,186.80;  which  the  state  increased  to  $500,000. 

There  were,  until  1887,  three  experimental  farms  of  100  acres  each. 
From  the  catalogue  of  1881-^82,  it  appears  that  there  are  two  gen- 
eral and  four  technical  courses.  A  general  science  course  and  a 
general  classical  course;  the  two  first  years  of  each  of  these  courses 
are  so  arranged  that  a  student  can  enter  either  of  the  Technical 
courses  in  Junior  Tear. 

The  Technical  courses  are  of  two  years  each;  and  are  in  Agricul- 
ture; Natural  History ;  Chemistry  and  Physics;  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

A  certain  portion  of  time  is  set  apart  for  exercise  in  technical 
training  such  as  Military  Drill,  actual  surveying  in  the  field,  etc., 
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these  are  called  "  Practicums,"  some  of  them  are  only  taken  in 
special  courses,  others  are  common  to  all  the  courses;  among  the 
latter  is  **  Drawing,  free-hand  and  Mechanical; — needed  by  individ- 
uals in  all  employments  and  professions."  On  the  general  subject 
of  this  practicum  in  Drawing  the  catalogue  of  1880-'81  says : 

Drawing. — ^The  practical  course  in  this  branch  is  not  demanded  chiefly  for  the 
higher  purposes  of  art,  nor,  as  in  some  manufacturing  districts  of  England  and 
France,  for  the  production  of  elaborate  models  and  designs,  to  be  subsequently 
applied  by  the  silversmith,  or  the  carver  in  wood,  by  the  printer  of  paper-hangings, 
or  the  weaver.  The  ability  to  produce  these  designs  is  not  recognized  as  one  of  the 
every-day  needs  of  our  citizens,  and  so  it  must  for  the  present  be  gained  at  some 
special  school  of  art.  As,  however,  almost  every  one  needs,  at  some  time,  to  execute 
an  intelligible  draught  of  some  object,  our  course  seeks  to  enable  every  pupil  to  do 
this.  The  course  consists  of  two  parts:  Free  hand-drawing  from  copies  in  flat  out- 
hne,  which,  while  giving  freedom  of  movement  and  speed  of  execution,  trains  the 
eye  to  recognize  beautiful  forms,  and  the  hand  to  produce  them;  and  mechanical 
drawing,  which  secures  precision. 

A  Preparatory  Department  with  courses  of  two  years,  is  connected 
with  the  College.  Pupils  are  here  prepared  to  enter  the  College 
courses  in  sciences  and  the  classics.  In  both  of  these  preparatory 
courses,  and  in  each  term  of  each  year,  great  attention  is  given  to 
drawing. 

This  has  become  a  prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  the  Depai-t- 
ment,  and  is  of  very  practical  importance  to  the  pupil.  It  prepares 
him  for  successful  work,  should  he  select  a  technical  course,  and  is 
eminently  useful  in  any  vocation  of  life.  "Warren's  Industrial 
Science  Drawing"  is  used.  Part  1.  the  first,  and  Part  2,  the  second 
year. 

In  the  College,  drawing  is  taught  in  both  courses  in  each  term  of 
Freshman  year. 

In  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering  "during  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  the  course  comprises  mechanical  and  engineering  draw- 
ing, copying  from  the  flat  and  from  models,  topographical  sketches 
and  maps,  isometric  and  plane  projections,  plotting  surveys  and  tri- 
angulations,  lettering,  map  drawing,  coloring  and  shading." — The 
catalogue  for  1882-'83,  shows  a  total  attendance  of  148 ;  of  these  55 
are  in  first  year,  and  30  in  second  year  of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, and  47  in  the  four  College  classes ;  the  residue  are  under  the 
head  of  Special  Students,  and  Resident  Graduates. — 

Certain  criticisms  having  been  expressed  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College,  and  the  charge, — a  somewhat  common  one  against 
this  class  of  institutions  of  higher  learning, — ^having  been  made  that 
it  failed  to  turn  out  practical  farmers;  the  Trustees  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature,  requesting  the  appointment  by  that  body 
of  a  Committee,  to  thoroughly  "investigate  the  affairs  of  the  said 
College." 

Such  a  committee  was  therefore  appointed,  which  in  due  time 
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reported  to  the  Legislature.    From  this  report,*  which  was  in  all 
respects  most  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  college,  the  following 
extracts,  showing  the  condition  of  the  Institution,  are  quoted. — 
The  resolution  was  approved  by  Governor  Hoyt,  April  28th.  1881. 

The  Ck)MMiTTEB  Orqanisb. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  an  organization  was  affected  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Hon.  C.  T.  Alexander,  chairman,  and  the  Hon.  Greorge  W.  Hall,  secretary. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  the  committee,  the  duty  of  taking  testimony 
was  intrusted  to  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Mylin  and  Newmyer,  with 
Alexander,  chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Roberts 
and  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  said  committee,  having  pursued  their  investigations,  have  made  to  us  the 
accompanying  report,  which  meets  with  our  concurrence  and  indorsements.  We 
herewith  present  the  same  as  part  of  our  report,  with  an  appendix  embracing  the 
acts  of  Congress  and  acts  of  the  Legislature  relating  to  the  State  College. 

EVAN  HOLBEN,  C.  T.  ALEXANDER, 

WM.  B.  ROBERTS,  Chairman. 

ALFRED  SLACK,  GEO.  W.  HALL,  Secretary. 

JAMES  MILHAM,  AMOS  H.  MYUN, 

A.  WnJSON  NORRIS,  JNO.  C.  NEWMYER. 

Report  by  Sub  Committeb. 

To  the  general  committee  authorized  to  investigaie  the  affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania 

State  College: 

The  sub-committee  created  by  the  general  committee  appointed  under  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Legislature  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  approved  April  28,  anno  Domini  1881,  respectfully  report : 

This  sub-committee  held  numerous  sessions  at  Harrisburg,  West  Grove,  Chester 
county,  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  State  College,  at  the  experimental  farm  in  Indiana 
county,  and  at  Bellefonte. 

They  sought  by  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  by  public  invitations  at  their 
sittings,  and  by  diligent  personal  inquiries,  to  bring  before  them  every  person  who 
had  or  was  supposed  by  himself  or  others  to  have  any  facts,  opinions,  or  criticisms 
to  offer  which  could  throw  light  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  Inquiry,  and  lead 
the  committee  and  the  General  Assembly  to  an  impartial  and  satisfactory  under- 
standing of  the  real  merits  of  the  questions  involved. 

And  in  justice  to  themselves,  in  this  connection,  the  committee  feel  bound  to  say 
that  if  any  facts  bearing  upon  the  matter  have  not  been  brought  to  their  attention, 
it  has  not  been  for  lack  of  diligent  effort  on  their  part,  nor  because  the  doors  of  the 
investigation  were  not  thrown  sufficiently  wide  open  to  admit  every  comer.  The 
resolution  inviting  communications  to  the  college,  was  as  follows: 

"^  Resolved,  That  all  persons  who  have  any  complaints  or  allegations  to  make 
against  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  be  invited  to  forward 
to  the  committee  at  Harrisbiirg,  on  or  before  March  20,  1882,  any  statement  in 
writing  they  desire  to  make." 

This  resolution  was  given  publicity  through  the  agency  of  the  Associated  Press, 

*"  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  appointed,  at  the  Request  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  Investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Under  a  joint  resolution  approved  April  28, 1881.  with  the  Laws  and  Decrees  of 
Ckmrt  relating  to  said  College.  Harrisburg :  Lane  S.  Elart.  Printer  and  Binder. 
1888.  Pp  84." 
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and  besides  this  general  invitation,  subpoenas  were  issued  to  every  person  who  was 
named  to  the  committee  as  possessing  information  or  facts  likely  to  throw  light  upon 
the  investigation,  and  notices  of  the  sittings  of  the  committee  were  published  in  the 
local  papers. 

The  general  field  of  inquiry  was  laid  out  under  the  following  resolution,  adopted 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  sub-committee,  at  Harrisburg,  January  17,  1882: 

^*  Resolved,  Tliat  in  order  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  committee  appointed 
under  the  recited  resolutions  the  committee  proceed  in  the  investigation  in  the 
manner  following: 

'*  First.  To  inquire  whether  the  present  management  of  the  college  is  in  compli- 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  and  the  several 
acta  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  relation  thereto. 

^*  Secondly,  To  examine  into  the  acx;ounts  of  the  said  college  to  discover  whether 
or  not  the  interest  derived  from  the  fund  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  land  script 
fund  has  been  duly  expended  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  said  act 
of  Congress  above  recited. 

"  Thirdly,  To  inquire  how  the  several  appropriations  made  by  the  several  acts  of 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  said  college  have  been  expended. 

"  FourtfUy.  To  examine  into  all  the  funds  received  by  said  college,  whether  from 
individuals*  contributions  or  receipts  of  students,  and  ascertain  if  they  have  been 
honestly  appropriated  and  accounted  for. 

*'  Fifthly,  To  examine  the  experimental  farms,  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  in- 
come derived  therefrom,  and  of  funds  appropriated  to  each  out  of  the  general  fund, 
their  usefulness  as  such,  and  whether  the  funds  appropriated  to  each  have  been 
honestly^appropriated  or  expended. '' 

The  investigation  thus  outlined  covers  a  very  extensive  field,  and  while  some 
portion  of  the  testimony  offered  to  your  committee  was  irrelevant  and  inconclusive, 
they  believe  they  have  embraced  in  their  inquiry  every  important  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  it  is  due  to  the  authorities  of  the  college  to  say  not  only  that  they  have 
placed  before  the  committee  every  document  or  other  source  of  information  within 
their  control,  but  especially  that  the  careful  and  business-like  manner  in  which  the 
accounts  of  the  college  have  been  kept  greatly  facilitated  our  inquiries. 

The  Educational  Department. 

Adopting,  for  convenience,  the  order  of  investigation  suggested  by  the  resolution 
quoted  above,  the  first  branch  of  our  inquiry  is,  whether  the  present  management 
of  the  college  is  in  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  Congress  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  State  in  relation  thereto.  For  purix)ses  of  reference,  these  acts  are 
given  in  full  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  but  the  sections  most  strictly  pertinent 
to  this  investigation  are  here  quoted,  as  follows: 

1.  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862 : 

"Section  4.  And  he  it  furtfier  enacted,  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  lands  afor&said  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  apport^ned,  and  from 
the  sales  of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five 
per  centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks,  and  that  the  moneys  so  invested  sliall 
constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished, 
(except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this  act,)  and  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State,  which  may  take  and  claim 
the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
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practdod  education  of  the  mdustrial  Classes  in  the  several  pursuitB  and  professions 
in  life." 
3.  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  April  1,  1863 : 
''Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativea  of  the 
Cofumonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  AssemJbly  mety  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed 
the  second  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  'An  act 
donating  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  coUeges  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,'  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  all  its  provisions  and  conditions,  and  the  faith 
of  the  State  is  hereby  pledged  to  carry  the  same  into  effect."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"Section  4.  That,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  annual  interest  accruing  from  any  investment  of  the  funds  acquired  under  the 
said  act  of  Congress  is  hereby  appropriated,  and  the  said  commissioners  are  directed 
to  pay  the  same  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  endowment, 
support,  and  maintenance  of  said  institution,  which  college  is  now  in  full  and  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  where  the  leading  object  is,  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

THIS  ACT  OP  CONOBESS  INCLUSIVE,  AND  NOT  EXCLUSIVE. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  language  of  the  act  of  Congress  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  every  department  of  instruction,  so  far  at  least  as  not  to 
exclude  any  branch  of  study  from  the  institutions  for  which  it  makes  provision. 
The  controlling  requirements  of  the  act  are :  (1.)  That  a  college  shall  be  established. 
(2.)  That  its  course  of  instruction  shall  include  '*  military  tactics."  (8.)  That  it  shall 
not  exclude  classical  and  scientific  studies  in  general.  (4.)  That  it  shall  aim  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life ;  and  that,  to  this  end,  (5,)  its  leading  object  shall  be 
"  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts." 

By  section  one,  of  the  the  act  of  April  1, 1863,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  accepted 
t|ie  above-quoted  act  of  Congress,  "  with  all  its  provisions  and  conditions ; "  and  as 
if  to  give  its  acceptance  the  highest  possible  sanction,  added,  *^  the  faith  of  the  State 
is  hereby  pledged  to  carry  the  same  into  effect."  By  section  four  of  the  act,  the 
interest  of  the  funds  thus  acquired  under  the  said  act  of  Congress  was  appropriated 
to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  express  ground  tliat  it  was  already  in  operation,  and  so  organized 
as  to  fulfill  the  requirement  of  the  United  States  laws.  Neither  this  nor  any  sub- 
sequent laws  of  the  State  made  any  modification  of,  or  addition  to,  the  requirements 
of  the  law  of  Congress,  except  as  to  the  maintenance  of  three  experimental  farms, 
a  subject  that  will  be  considered  later.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  College  complies  with  the  requirement  of  these  several  laws,  the 
committee  made  a  careful  examination  of  its  courses  of  study  and  its  methods  of 
work,  both  as  they  now  exist  and  as  they  have  been  in  operation  since  the  passage 
of  the  laws  referred  to. 

The  Courses  Op  Study. 

The  committee  find  that  the  courses  of  study  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
changed  to  meet  the  changing  requirements  of  law  or  of  public  opinion ;  but,  in  its 
earlier  years,  the  subject  of  agriculture,  both  theoretical  and  applied,  always  held 
a  prominent  place,  while  other  subjects  were  included  in  the  interest  of  a  broader 
culture.    We  find,  for  example,  the  earliest  printed  courses  of  study  provide 
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instruction  in  political  and  social,  mental  and* moral  science,  astronomy,  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  other  advanced  branches  of  learning.  The  com-ses  of  study  now 
in  full  operation  are  by  far  more  extended  and  comj^lete  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  the  history  of  the  college,  and  seem  to  comply,  in  the  fullest  sense,  with  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  Ck>ngress  and  of  this  State.  They  include  two  general 
courses :  One  in  general  science,  the  other  in  the  ancient  classics ;  and  four  tech- 
nical courses,  viz :  Agriculture,  chemistry  and  physics,  natural  history,  and  civil 
engineering. 

These  courses  cover  a  period  of  four  years  each,  and,  in  addition,  the  college  pro- 
vides for  the  students  who  are  unable  for  any  reason  to  take  a  full  course,  a  short 
special  course  of  two  years  in  agriculture,  and  a  similar  course  in  chemistry.  Special 
students  are  also  admitted  for  such  length  of  time,  and  in  such  branches  of  study 
as  they  may  elect,  and  be  qualified  to  pursue.  Military  tactics  are  regularly  taught, 
and  all  students,  unless  excused  on  account  of  physical  disability  or  conscientious 
scruples,  are  required  to  drilL  A  course  of  farmers'  lectures  are  delivered  every 
year,  which  are  free  to  the  public.  In  connection  with  the  usual  studies  of  the 
class-room,  we  find  that  there  is  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  progressive  system 
of  practical  training  in  the  application  of  knowledge,  which,  for  extent  and  thor- 
oughness, is  equaled  by  few,  if  any  institutions,  of  which  we  have  information. 
The  student  in  agriculture,  for  example,  goes  into  the  laboratory  until  he  becomes 
a  well-trained  analyst,  and  into  the  field  and  bam  to  observe  processes  or  to  conduct 
investigations.  The  student  in  horticulture  works  in  the  gardens  and  vineyards. 
The  student  in  mechanic  arts  goes  into  the  shop,  and  is  trained  in  the  use  of  tools, 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  mechanics.  The  student  in  civil  engineering  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  instruments  and  the  methods  of  his  profession  by  actual  work  in 
the  field ;  and  similarly,  in  every  department  that  admits  of  it,  subjects  are  taught 
with  constant  reference  to  their  practical  application  in  the  various  industries  of 

life. 

The  Manual  Labor  Experiment  Abandoned. 

• 

When  the  institution  was  first  opened  to  students,  a  considerable  amount  of 
manual  labor  was  required  of  all.  This  system  was  abandoned  after  a  trial  of 
several  years,  and  the  practical  work  now  required  is  regarded  as  educational, 
rather  than  a  matter  of  manual  labor,  though  it  evidently  serves  the  two  important 
ends  of  giving  physical  exercise  and  skiU  in  manipulation.  Whether  the  abandon- 
ment of  compulsory  manual  labor  was  wise  or  unwise,  the  committee  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  decide.  !As  it  is  not  required  by  any  existing  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  State,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  wholly  within  the  discretion  of 
the  trustees. 

But,  except  in  this  particular,  (about  which  there  may  exist  natural  differences 
of  opinion,)  we  are  compelled  to  say,  in  simple  accordance  with  the  facts  as  we  find 
them,  that  the  State  college  is  furnishing  a  liberal  and  practical  education  for  the 
industrial  classes,  and  that  its  leading  object  is  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  chemical  laboratories 
especially  are  in  a  most  admirable  condition  of  completeness  and  efficiency.  The 
physical  laboratory  has  a  fine  (though  stiU  inadequate)  collection  of  the  most 
approved  apparatus  of  instruction ;  and  the  other  departments  of  instruction  relating 
directly  to  the  industries  of  life,  such  as  civil  engineering,  mechanic  arts,  &^c.,  have 
received  from  the  trustees  small  annual  appropriations  which  have  equipped  them 
fairly  for  the  requirements  of  ordinary  teaching.  There  is  great  need,  however,  in 
all  these  departments,  and  in  the  library,  for  a  large  immediate  outlay  which  the 
means  at  the  command  of  the  trustees  does  not  enable  them  to  make.  Of  the  twelve 
(12)  professors  and  assistants  now  constituting  the  teaching  force  in  the  college 
departments,  only  two  give  instruction  in  the  classics ;  one  of  them,  also,  has  charge 
of  English  literature,  and  other  branches  which  necessarily  enter  into  every  course 
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of  liberal  education.  In  the  same  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  trustees  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  appliances  for  the 
several  class-rooms  have  been  almost  exclusively  for  the  industrial  departments. 
Out  of  the  appropriations  of  this  kind,  between  the  years  1866  and  1881,  aggregating 
nearly  six  thousand,  ($6,000,)  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  was  given  to  the  clas- 
sical department,  and  that  was  for  the  purchase  of  maps. 

The  Committee  further  extol  the  character  and  behavior  of  the 
students.  The  Financial  management  is  next  considered  at  length, 
with  the  following  result,  as  expressed  in  the  final  sentence  of  that 

part  of  the  report : 

» 

The  details  are  given  in  full  in  the  accompanying  papers,  and  we  believe  that  no 
uipartial  mind,  on  examining  them,  can  fail  to  reach  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
financial  trusts  of  the  institution  have  been  honestly  and  judiciously  administered. 

The  Experimental  farms  are  then  described  and  the  sale  of  two 
outlying  ones  suggested,  and,  in  their  place,  the  establishment  of  an 
experiment  station  is  recommended.  They  conclude  this  part  of  the 
rei)ort  thus : 

If,  as  the  course  of  legislation  indicates,  it  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  established 
policy  of  the  State  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  knowledge 
and  practice,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  sound  policy  to  concentrate  its 
experiments  and  efforts,  both  in  the  interest  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  ease  of 
control.  The  State  Ck)llege  has  already  in  use  a  large  part  of  the  appliances  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  successful  maintenance  of  an  experiment  station, 
and  is  now  doing  a  larger  amount  of  valuable  work  in  that  direction  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  its  history,  and  is  now  publishing  its  results  in  a  series  of  popular 
bulletins. 

As,  in  summing  up,  several  topics  of  general  interest  in  regard  to 
these  special  Institutions  are  considered  by  the  Committee,  this  clos- 
ing part  of  this  report  is  here  given  in  full. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 

The  fact  remains,  notwithstanding  the  condition  of  things  above  stated,  that  the 
college  for  a  long  time  has  been  subject  to  an  amount  of  public  criticism,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  widenspread  distrust,  if  not  hostility,  towards  it,  and  the  committee 
have  constantly  directed  their  inquiries  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  grounds, 
and,  if  possible,  the  proper  remedy  for  it.  Their  conclusions  have  been  presented,  in 
part,  in  former  pages  of  this  report.  But  a  few  other  points  require  further  notice. 
It  is  obvious  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  feeling  referred 
to,  grew  out  of  a  condition  of  things  which  no  longer  exist.  When  the  college  was 
founded,  several  attempts  had  been  made,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  estab- 
lish schools  or  colleges  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  but  not  one  of  them  had  been 
sncceBsful.  Many  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  nevertheless,  had  hopes  that  the  same 
experiment  here  would  result  differently ;  and  many  of  them  contributed  liberally 
of  their  time  and  means  to  promote  it.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  few  easily  commu- 
nicated itself  to  the  many,  and  the  public  mind  became  possessed  of  vague  and  ex- 
travagant expectations  as  to  what  such  an  institution  might  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish. It  seemed  to  be  thought  that  afew  months  of  '*  schooling  "  in  an  agricultural 
institution  would  convert  boys  who  lacked  the  elements  of  a  sound  English  educa- 
tion into  skilled  and  scientific  farmers.     Such  expectations  were  foredoomed  to 

The  successful  farmer  must  bring  to  the  practice  of  his  art  obser- 
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• 

vation,  insight,  judgment,  and  skill,  which  can  come  only  from  extended  experi- 
ence ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  student  who  desires  to  become  familiar  with  the 
sciences  on  which  agriculture  rests,  must  pursue  a  long  and  thorough  course  of 

training. 

Difficulties  CJonnbcted  With  Manual  Labor  Colleqes. 

The  college  soon  found  that,  while  many  were  willing  to  come  to  it,  and  con- 
tribute their  labor  for  a  time  in  compensation  for  their  education,  few  came  to  pur- 
sue the  necessary  course  of  higher  instruction.  It  was  also  believed  at  the  outset 
that  the  labor  of  students  could  be  so  employed  as  to  make  it  remunerative,  and 
the  total  charge  per  year  for  all  expenses  of  attendance  was  placed  at  the  low  figure 
of  one  hundred  dollars.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
organize  the  labor  of  any  considerable  number  of  students  on  a  limited  number  of 
acres  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  serious  loss.  This  would  be  true  even  in  skilled 
labor,  much  more  the  labor  of  untrained  boys.  The  institution  ran  rapidly  and 
largely  into  debt,  and  the  trustees  were  soon  compelled  to  double  the  annual  charge. 
The  authorities  of  the  college  soon  became  satisfied,  also,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
combine  a  systematic  course  of  compulsory  labor  in  case  of  a  large  number  of 
students  with  a  course  of  advanced  education.  Students  who  sought  the  latter 
preferred  to  go  to  institutions  where  the  former  was  not  required ;  while  those  who 
desire  the  former  were  generally  unable  or  unwilling  to  remain  long  enough  in  the 
college  to  secure  the  latter.  The  trustees,  accordingly,  were  compelled  to  choose 
between  a  comparatively  low  standard  of  education,  combined  with  systematic 
labor,  (including,  as  it  did,  every  kind  of  severe  and  exhausting  effort,)  and  a  system 
which  should  furnish  an  education  of  much  higher  type,  with  only  so  much  labor 
as  was  needed  to  illustrate  the  application  of  principles.  The  latter  was  adopted. 
The  experiment  might  have  been  longer  continued,  had  not  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1862  clearly  pointed  in  the  direction  which  experience  had  already  shown  to  be  the 
wise  one.  But  with  that  act  as  a  binding  part  of  their  charter,  they  were  obliged 
to  provide  a  liberal  education,  as  far  as  possible,  for  aU  the  industrial  classes,  **in 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life."  But  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain, 
the  proportion  of  students  who  go  back  to  the  farm  now  is  as  great  as  when  the 
design  of  the  institution  was  more  exclusively  agricultural. 

EDUCATED  YOUNQ  MEN  LIKELY  TO  SEEK  YABIED  EMPLOYMENT. 

Young  men,  whether  graduates  of  a  college  or  not,  are  likely  to  follow  those 
callings  for  which  they  are  best  adapted,  or  in  which  the  prizes  in  life  seem  most 
easily  within  reach;  and  the  avenues  to  successful  efforts  are  open 'in  so  many 
directions  in  our  time  that  all  cannot  be  expected  to  choose  the  same  pursuits. 
Many  educated  young  men  who  would  be  glad  to  engage  in  farming  are  prevented 
for  want  of  ready  capital,  which  is  not  so  much  required  for  beginning  in  other 
employments,  and  even  in  cases  where  the  necessary  capital  can  be  procured,  many 
prefer  the  immediate  rewards  offered  elsewhere,  to  the  slow  but  more  substantial 
gains  of  agriculture.  So  long  as  the  State  college  provides  every  needed  facility  for 
acquiring  a  thorough  agricultural  education,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  justice 
in  attempting  to  make  it  responsible  for  the  failure  of  students  to  avail  thems^ves  of 
its  advantages.  It  would  be  equally  unjust  to  measure  the  benefit  of  such  an 
institution  by  the  number  of  its  graduates  alone.  While  the  total  number  of  its 
graduates,  up  to  1881 ,  was  only  one  hundred  and  nine,  the  number  of  its  students  for 
the  same  period  was  nearly  one  thousand  five  hundred,  and  these,  as  far  as  the  records 
show,  have  gone  largely  into  industrial  pursuits,  rather  than  the  so-called  professions. 

The  location  of  the  college  has  sometimes  been  urged  against  it,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  some  disadvantage  has  heretofore  arisen  from  that  cause;  but  the  means  of 
communication  with  it  have  greatly  improved  since  its  establishment,  and  there  is 
now  good  prospect  that  that  a  railroad  will  soon  run  directly  to  it;    With  its  facilities 
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for  easy  access  improved,  the  remarkable  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  salubrity  of 
ts  climate,  the  freedom  of  its  surroundings  from  temptations  to  immorality  and 
extravagance,  cannot  fail  to  secure  for  it  the  support  and  patronage  of  the  people 
of  the  State. 

CX>MPABED  WITH  SISTER  COLUEOES. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  by  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  con- 
dition of  Cornell  University  and  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  State  College,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  the  latter  has 
been  mismanaged.  On  inquiry,  we  find  that  the  cases  are  in  no  respect  parallel. 
In  New  York,  as  is  well  known,  a  philanthropic  citizen,  the  late  Ezra  Cornell,  bought 
the  entire  land  script  from  the  State,  paying  the  market  price  for  it,  and  agreeing 
to  locate  and  hold  it,  and  to  give  the  university  the  benefit  of  its  advance  in  price. 
The  result  is,  that  aU  the  lands  sold  have  brought  high  figures;  a  considerable 
amount  is  still  unsold,  and  the  endowment  of  the  university  from  that  source  alone 
will  be  from  $3,000,000  to  4,000,000.  In  Illinois,  the  county  of  Champaign,  in  order 
to  secure  the  location  of  the  university,  *gave  ample  farms,  amounting  to  several 
hundred  acres,  buildings  ready  for  occupancy,  and  $300,000  in  bonds,  thus  provid- 
ing means  for  the  immediate  needs  of  a  new  and  unorganized  institution,  and 
enabling  the  university  to  locate  its  lands  advantageously,  and  hold  them  (as  it  did) 
for  an  advanced  price.  Besides  this,  the  Legislature  has,  within  the  few  years  since 
its  establishment,  (1867),  made  appropriations  fiom  the  treasury,  for  new  buildings, 
apparatus,  and  equipments,  amounting  to  about  $400,000. 

THE  AVAILABLE  FUND  OF  THIS  COLLEGE. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  had  no  such  good  fortune.  Her  landscrip  amounted 
to  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  expecta- 
tion of  Congress  that  the  lands  would  bring  to  the  State  at  least  the  minimum  market 
rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  Had  this  been  the  case  the  en- 
dowment of  a  State  from  that  source  alone  would  have  been  nearly  a  million  dollars. 
But  the  large  amount  of  scrip  thrown  upon  the  market  at  once  so  reduced  the  price 
that  several  of  the  States — our  own  among  them — ^realized  less  than  sixty  cents  an 
acre  from  the  sales.  We  do  not  pass  an  opinion  on  others ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  this  Conunonwealth,  having  accepted  the  deed  of  gift  from  the  United 
States  ''with  all  its  conditions  and  provisions,"  and  having  "pledged  its  faith  to 
carry  the  same  into  effect,"  to  reistore  the  land-grant  fund  to  the  amount  originally 
intended  by  Congress.  The  need  of  education  for  the  industrial  classes  was  never 
00  great  as  now.  The  vast  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  resources  and 
activities  of  the  State  demand  for  their  most  rapid  and  economical  development  all 
the  aid  that  can  be  derived  from  the  most  advanced  teachings  of  science,  and  it 
seems  not  too  much  to  expect  that  a  State  famous  for  the  extent  and  wisdom  of  her 
charitable  and  reformatory  agencies  should  make  fuU  and  even  generous  provision 
for  the  higher  education  of  her  strong  and  aspiring  youth.  In  conclusion,  the  result 
of  a  most  careful  and  painstaking  examination  has  fully  convinced  us  that  the 
State  college  is  in  good  faith  fulfilling  the  trusts  committed  to  it  by  the  State,  and 
that  much  of  the  misconception  respecting  it  arises  from  a  lack  of  easily  obtainable 
information.  We  believe  it  has  passed  its  worst  days.  Its  courses  of  study,  in  the 
opinion  of  experts,  are  well  organized ;  its  facilities  good,  and  in  some  particidars 
unusually  complete ;  its  faculty  is  composed  of  competent,  and  many  of  them  highly 
experienced  professors ;  and  whatever  mistakes  it  may  have  made  in  the  past,  the 
entire  spirit  and  work  of  the  iiistitution,  as  now  orgsmized  and  administered,  are 
directed  to  the  promotion  of  industrial  education. 
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THE  NEEI>S  OF  THE  OOLLBOE  SHOUIJ>  BE  MET  BT  THE  STATE. 

The  needs  of  such  an  institution  are  little  appreciated  by  the  public  generally. 
Cornell  University  has  an  annual  income  of  about  $100,000,  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity nearly  $100,000.  In  comparison  with  these  sums,  the  $30,000  of  the  State  col- 
1^^  is  but  a  mere  pittance,  which  in  our  judgment,  the  State  may  wisely  supple- 
ment. The  coll^^  has  been  carrying  a  floating  debt  of  about  $50,000  for  many 
years,  the  ^nnnal  interest  on  which  is  a  considerable  draft  on  its  resources.  It  has 
two  outlying  farms,  which  involve  expense,  and  which  it  is  doubtful  if  any  such 
institution  can  properly  manage  at  so  great  a  distance.  The  department  of  mechanic 
arts  is  in  need  of  a  more  commodious  building,  exclusively  devoted  to  its  use.  The 
chapel  is  no  longer  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  numbers  who  attend  on  pub- 
lic occasions,  and  a  new  and  sightly  structure  is  greatly  needed. 

These  immediate  needs  of  the  college  we  believe  it  would  be  a  sound  and  wise 
policy  for  the  State  to  supply.  Although  in  its  organization  a  private  corporation, 
it  is  in  every  proper  sense  the  child  of  the  State,  and  we  are  strongly  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  State  should  give  it  such  fos- 
tering care  as  will  make  it  not  only  an  object  of  just  pride,  but  a  source  of  immeas- 
urable benefit  to  our  sons  and  daughters. 

In  case  the  Legislature  should  adopt  the  line  of  policy  herein  proposed,  it  might 
be  thought  advisable  to  modify,  with  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  the  existioig 
constitution  of  the  board  of  trustees,  either  by  making  it  more  largely  represent- 
ative, or  more  directly  amenable  to  the  control  of  the  State  government. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  most  respectfully  represent,  that  a  re- 
organization of  the  board  of  trustees  seems  imperatively  required  if  the  purposes 
of  the  State  college  are  to  be  realized  by  the  agricultural  and  meshanical  classes  of 
the  State,  to  the  extent  of  its  original  design.  The  law  that  made  the  agricultural 
societies  the  custodians  of  the  welfare  of  this  school,  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
best  that  could  be  done ;  but  their  change  of  character  since  that  time  has  unfitted 
them  for  this  responsible  duty,  as  their  failure  to  participate  in  the  annual  meet- 
ings clearly  demonstrates.  By  the  same  law,  a  number  of  State  officials  were  made 
ex^ffltio  members  of  the  board;  a  duty  they  seem  to  have  overlooked,  as  we  find 
by  the  minutes  of  the  board,  their  presence  rarely,  if  ever,  noticed. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  and  strongly  urged  b^ore  the  committee,  that  if  the 
Legislature  sees  fit  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  experimental  farms  that  an  Experi- 
mental Station  should  be  established.  We  think  this  a  good  suggestion,  and  would 
lecommend  the  subject  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Legislature.    AU  of 

which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

AHOS  H.  MYLIN» 

Chairman. 

C.  T.  ALEXANDER, 

JOHN  C.  NEWMYER, 

GEO.  W.  HALL, 

WM.  B.  ROBERTS. 

Sub-Committee, 

This  report  by  the  Legislature,  so  fully  justifying  the  action  of  the 
Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  College,  was  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  and  popularity  of  the  College. 

PRESIDENT  ATHERTON,   CALLED  TO  THE  COLLEGE. 

About  this  time,  1882,  Professor  George  W.  Athorton,  of  Rutgers 

College,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  was  called  to  the  Presidency. 

Professor  Atherton  had,  long  before,  become  widely  known  amcHig^ 
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American  Educators,  through  the  exhaustive  and  interesting  paper 
on  "The  relation  of  the  General  Government  to  Education"  read 
by  him  before  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  the  meeting  at 
Elmira,  New  York,  August  6th,  1873;  an  admirable  historical  sum- 
mary, showing  that  the  policy  of  the  General  Government  in  aid  of 
Education  has  been  uniform  and  liberal,  beginning  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  ordinances  of  1785^  and  1787,  in  setting  apart  portions  of 
the  public  domain  for  education. 

Under  the  new  president  the  progress  of  the  college  has  been  con- 
tinuous in  the  line  of  the  modem  educational  movements. 

A   NEW  BUILBINO  POfe  THE  INT>USTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Industrial  Departments  of  the  College  were  greatly  in  need 
of  additional  accommodations  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent, anew  building  for  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts,  was  built 
and  inaugurated  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  February  lOth,  1886.* 

On  this  occasion  public  exercises  were  held  in  the  College  ChapeL 
Professor  John  Hamilton  of  the  College,  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress; which,  as  it  relates  entirely  to  the  movement  for  Industrial 
and  Art  Education  to  which  this  Report  is  given,  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix,  f  The  addresses  by  General  Beaver,  and  President 
Atherton,  which  relate  directly  to  the  College,  are  here  given  in  full. 

General  James  A.  Beaver,  Governor  of  the  State,  at  that  time 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees,  followed  Pro- 
fessor Hamilton. 

Qen.  Beaveb's  Address. 

Ladie8  and  Gentlemen  c-^ln.  one  of  the  admirable  series  of  short  biographies  of 
American  statesmen  now  being  issued  by  the  press  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Sc  Co., 
Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  says  in  relation  to  the  choice  by  John  Adams  of  his  life 
work:  "A  youth  who  had  received  a  college  education  at  a  cost  of  not  inconsider- 
able sacrifice  on  the  port  of  his  parents,  lay  in  those  days  under  a  sort  of  a  moral 
obligation  to  adopt  a  profession.  Between  law,  divinity  and  medicine,  therefore, 
Adams  had  to  make  his  choice.*'  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  such  a  choice  in 
tliose  days  was  one  not  so  much  of  moral  obligation  as  of  absolute  necessity.  Those 
of  us  who  are  college  graduates  of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  can  well  remember 
that  in  our  class  prophesies  there  was,  so  far  as  professional  choice  was  concerned, 
nothing  beyond  law,  divinity  and  medicine.  Indeed,  the  education  acquired  by 
young  men  in  this  country  prior  to  1860,  may  be  said  to  have  in  a  measure  unfitted 
them  for  what  may  now  be  termed,  the  practical  professions  of  life.  The  applica- 
tion of  steam  and  in  later  years  of  electricity  to  practical  uses,  opened  the  way  for  the 
employment  of  men  of  education  in  many  pursuits  which  had  previously  been  closed 
to  those  who  had  attained  any  considerable  amount  of  mental  training.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  mental  training  which  men  received  in  our  colleges,  was  such  as  to  unfit 
them  for  practical  pmrsuits,  and  many  were  helpless  when  they  finished  their  educa- 


•**The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Addresses  delivered  on  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  building  for  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts,  February  10,  188C. 
State  CoU^e,  Centre  Co. ,  Pa.    Pp.  22." 

f  8ee  Appendix  Z. 
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tion,  except  so  far  as  they  might  serve  to  crowd  ahready  overcrowded  prof eaaionB,  and 
were  many  times  compelled  to  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  those  professions,  when, 
had  their  education  been  of  a  practical  character  and  properly  directed,  they  might 
have  reached  usefulness  and  eminence  in  the  walks  of  life  which  are  now  not  only 
open,  but  which  welcome  men  of  scientific  education  and  attainments. 

Thb  Modern  Demand  fob  a  Practical  £2ducation  in  Science. 

The  call  for  men  of  practical  education  was  made  long  before  our  educational 
institutions  were  able  to  heed  the  call,  or  to  supply  the  demand.  The  men  who 
founded  this  institution,  although  many  of  them  coUege-bred  men,  recognized  the 
call  for  a  more  practical  education,  and  endeavored  in  good  faith  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  community  in  that  direction.  The  education  which  the  present  age  demands 
is  not  only  a  training  of  the  mind  which  'will  enable  men  to  think,  but  a  symmet- 
rical training  of  mind  and  hand,  of  eye  and  ear,  so  that  the  mind  can  guide  the  eye 
and  the  hand  in  applying  the  knowledge  acquired  to  the  practical  solution  of  prob- 
lems which  concern  our  every  day  life.  What  has  already  been  said  on  this  occa- 
sion and  what  yet  remains  to  be  said  by  others,  will  more  fully  and  intelligently 
present}  this  subject  than  I  could  do  even  if  time  and  the  part  which  is  assigned  to 
me  in  this  service  permitted  my  engaging  in  the  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
we  are  met  this  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  formally  setting  apart  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  has  been  designed,  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  eye  and 
hand  in  connection  with  the  system  of  liberal  education  which  this  college  seeks  to 
supply  to  those  who  are  ready  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  which  it  offers  to  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  our  conmion wealth.  The  building  is  not  such  an 
one  as  the  trustees  would  have  been  glad  to  have  erected  had  the  funds  available  for 
the  purpose  warranted  it.  Ab  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory and  organization  of  the  institution,  no  part  of  the  income  of  the  collie  can  be 
applied  *'  directly  or  indirectly  under  any  pretense  whatever  to  the  purchase,  erec- 
tion, preservation  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings."  The  trustees  are  there- 
fore unable,  even  if  the  income  of  the  endowment  of  the  college  warranted  it,  to 
expend  any  money  thus  received  in  the  erection  of  shops,  laboratories,  chapel, 
library,  propagating  and  green-houses,  and  separate  buildings  for  the  ladies  and 
preparatory  department,  all  of  which  are  greatly  needed  and  to  the  necessity  for 
which  they  are  keenly  alive. 

HOW  THIS  NEW  BUILDING  WAS  MADE  P06SIBLB. 

The  new  building,  which  we  formally  open  this  day,  moaest  and  unpretentioas 
as  it  is,  could  not  have  been  built  by  the  trustees  but  for  the  fact  that  a  small  fund 
was  accumulated  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  college,  and  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  one  of  its  professors  in  securing  and  performing  scientific 
work  which  yielded  something  of  an  income,  and  which  by  being  carefully  hus- 
banded furnished  a  fund  which  has  been  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

This  fund,  amounting  to  something  less  than  $3,000,  has  with  but  little  addition, 
erected  and  equipped  the  building  which  you  will  shortly  be  invited  to  inspect.  It 
is  a  notable  and  somewhat  curious  fact  that  outside  of  the  fund  already  referred  to, 
the  only  contribution  to  the  equipment  of  the  building  was  that  of  a  manufacturer 
of  New  England  who  generously  donated  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts  Department  a  portion  of  the  equipment  of  the  forge  room,  wliich  donation 
amounted  to  about  five  hundred  dollars.  The  executive  committee  deem  them- 
selves fortunate  in  having  contracted  with  Messrs.  P.  B.  Crider  &  Son,  of  Belle- 
f onte,  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  contract  price  was  $1 ,526.  A  few  extra 
items  contracted  for  during  the  course  of  its  construction  made  the  entire  cost  of 
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the  building  about  $1,650.  Its  entire  equipment,  outside  of  the  donation  of  Mr.  B. 
F.  Sturteyant,  including  steam  heating,  shafting  connecting  with  the  engine  in  the 
engine  house,  machinery  of  every  description  and  tools  cost,  in  addition  to  the 
price  of  building,  about  $1,800. 

As  part  of  the  improvement,  the  committee  also  caused  to  be  constructed  a  cistern 
or  reservoir  for  holding  the  rain  water  from  the  engine  house  and  Mechanic  Arts 
building,  so  as  to  supply  the  boiler  which  furnishes  power  for  the  engine  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  soft  water.  This  cistern,  with  the  foundations  of  tiie  building, 
cost  about  $400.  The  entire  cost  therefore  of  building,  equipment  and  of  the  cistern 
amounts  to  about  $8,800.  This  has  all  been  paid  out  of  the  fund  realized  from  the 
analysis  of  fertilizers  and  other  work  in  the  chemical  department,  except  about 
$900.  The  college  is  to  be  congratulated,  not  only  upon  the  increase  of  its  facilities 
for  imparting  practical  education  which  this  building  affords,  but  also  upon  the 
fact  thai  it  has  within  itself  and  through  practical  work  in  other  directions  secured 
the  funds  by  wliich  these  additional  facilities  are  provided.  The  executive  com- 
mittee feel  in  thus  closing  their  work  and  handing  the  building  over  to  the  trustees 
as  the  custodians  of  the  college  property,  and  to  the  faculty  as  the  agency  which 
must  necessarily  control  the  educational  machinery  of  the  college,  that  they  have 
done  all  with  the  amount  of  money  at  their  disposal  which  it  was  possible  to  do.  In- 
deed, the  building  and  its  equipment  have  both  grown  in  extent,  appearance  and 
completeness  greatly  beyond  what  was  expected  or  hoped  for  when  the  work  was 
commenced. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  of  the  institution  to  Dr.  Atherton,  who 
was  instrumental  in  securing  from  the  state  board  of  agriculture  the  work  which 
afforded  the  means  for  this  improvement ;  to  Professor  Jordan,  the  late  efficient 
professor  of  agriculture,  for  doing  that  work,  or  having  it  done  under  his  direction ; 
to  Mr.  Patterson,  superintendent  of  the  farm,  for  his  care  and  oversight  in  prepar- 
ing foundations,  and  overseeing  the  work  at  the  cistern ;  to  Messrs.  P.  B.  Crider& 
Son,  the  contractors,  for  the  faithful  and  liberal  way  in  which  they  complied  with 
the  terms  of  their  contract ;  to  Professor  Reber  for  his  constant  care  and  super- 
vision during  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  building,  and  especially  to  Mr. 
B..F.  SCurtevant,  Brookline,  Mass.,  who  made  such  a  liberal  contribution  toward 
the  equipment  of  the  building.  The  latter  gentleman  has  afforded  an  example 
which  might  be  well  followed  by  our  Pennsylvania  manufacturers,  who  could  still 
farther  add  by  their  liberality  to  the  complete  equipment  of  our  Mechanic  Arts 
department.  The  work  of  the  committee  is  done ;  how  well  done  with  the  means 
at  hand  you  can  better  determine  after  you  have  inspected  the  building,  which  will 
be  thrown  open  to  you  when  the  exercises  in  the  chapel  have  ended.  It  only  re- 
mains, therefore,  for  me,  as  the  representative  of  the  committee,  formaDy  to  trans- 
fer the  custody  of  the  building  to  the  representative  of  the  trustees  and  the  faculty. 
In  the  absence  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  (Colonel  Jordan)  I  have  the 
honor  of  making  this  transfer,  which  is  symbolized  by  the  possession  of  the  keys 
of  the  building,  to  Dr.  Atherton,  the  President  of  the  college  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  Our  hope  is  that  this  department,  with  its  enlarged  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  work,  will  enable  the  coUege  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field 
which  opens  before  it  in  this  direction,  and  to  cultivate  that  field  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  practical  instruction  to  the  young  men  who  shall  be  brought  under  its 
direction  and  control,  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  and  eminence  in  the  practical 
walks  of  life,  which  are  calling  more  loudly  than  ever  before  for  trained  men  to 
fill  their  places  of  influence  and  emolument. 

The  Pbbsident's  Address. 

Dr.  Qeo.  W.  Atherton,  President  of  the  college,  replied  to  the  committee's  report 
in  the  following: 
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Mr.  Chairman : — I  accept  these  keys  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  and  the  faculty, 
witli  a  full  appreciation  of  all  that  they  symboluse  of  trust  and  responsibility;  and 
I  confidently  pledge  both  of  these  bodies  to  a  full  and  faithful  discharge  of  the 
enlarged  duties  thus  imposed  upon  them. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — Your  welcome  presence  hero  to-day  is  a  gratifying  proof 
of  your  friendly  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  State  College,  and  especially  in 
that  department  which  now  enters  upon  a  new  and  advanced  stage  of  progrsflB. 
After  the  admirable  addresses  to  which  you  have  already  listened,  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  add  anything  on  the  general  subject;  but  I  may,  perhaps,  with 
propriety,  attempt  to  point  out  the  relation  which  exists  between  our  general  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  the  college  and  the  department  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  general  scope  of  our  work  could  not  be  expressed  with  more  force  and  f oil- 
ness  than  in  those  striking  words  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  have  already  bera 
quoted  by  a  previous  speaker.  The  states  are  **  to  establish  and  maintain  at  least 
one  coUe^,  in  which  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  (and  including  military  tactics,)  to  teach  such  blanches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts," 

THB  CLASS  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  DESIGNATED  BY  THE  WORD  *' COLLEGE",  WELL  UNDER- 
STOOD. 

rt  should  be  especially  noted  that  the  word  "  college  '*  had,  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  (1862,)  and  has  always  had,  a  distinct,  weU  understood,  and  almost 
technical  meaning.  It  is  the  name  applicable  to  an  institution  of  general  and  lib- 
eral higher  education,  as  distinguished  from  preparatory,  and  professional,  schools 
of  every  name  and  grade.  It  is  a  place  where  youth  are  to  pursue  a  systematic 
and  progressive  coturse  of  intellectual  training ;  in  order  that,  with  disciplined  powers 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  of  a  few  great  departments  of 
human  learning,  they  may  be  prepared  to  enter  successfully  upon  the  studies  and 
the  activities  of  any  chosen  pursuit.  The  act  of  Congress,  then,  in  using  a  word 
whose  signification  was  so  well  established,  clearly  indicated  the  grade  of  work 
which  these  institutions  were  to  undertake.  But  the  words  immediately  succeed- 
ing are,  if  possible,  still  less  open  to  doubt.  The  colleges  are  to  teach  not  handicrafts 
or  trades,  but  *'  branches  of  learning,"  and  are  to  teach  them  in  such  a  way  as  ''to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life."  The  difference,  however,  between  these  and  the 
old  colleges  was  marked  by  the  words  used  to  designate  what  **  branches  of  learn- 
ing" were  to  be  taught  as  a  ''leading  object."  The  instruction  was  to  be  of  col- 
legiate grade  and  extent.  Nothing  lower  can  satisfy  the  plain  intent  of  the  law; 
and  I  emphasize  the  point,  because  so  many  mistaken  attempts  have  been  made  to 
drag  the  colleges  down  from  this  high  standard.  But  the  branches  of  learning 
taught  were  to  be  such  '  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  and 
it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  thus  fixing  a  limitation,  the  act  was  to  that  extents 
departure  from  the  strict  '*  college"  idea,  as  already  indicated.  It  raised,  however, 
a  question  of  the  very  first  importance,  not  only  as  of  practical  application  in  the 
work  of  the  new  colleges,  but  as  affecting  the  whole  theory  of  education.  I  have 
nottime  to  discuss  the  question,  but  only  to  state  it.  It  is  no  other  than  tiie  stand- 
ing question  between  the  "old"  and  the  "new"  educations.  Can  these  branches 
of  learning  be  so  taught  as  to  impart  a  "  liberal"  education,  of  equal  disciplinary 
value  with  the  classical  training?  Tlie  justification  of  the  colleges  by  no  means 
depends  upon  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question;  but  its  very  implication  in 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  clearly  points  out  the  direction  they  are  to  follow. 
They  are  to  impart  a  liberal  education,  but  they  are  to  do  it  by  giving  instruction 
in  that  wide  range  of  the  mathematical,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  which  under- 
lie the  vast  activities  of  modem  industry. 
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ESSENTIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  GOOD  EDUCATION. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  applied  or  experimental  sciences,  there  may 
be  said  to  be  three  leading  theories:  To  teach  theoretical  principles  only,  leaving 
applications  to  be  learned  by  subsequent  practice;  to  teach  practice  only,  leaving 
principles  to  be  deduced  mainly  from  experience  and  observation;  to  teach  theory 
and  practice  together.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  applicable,  if  at  all,  only  to 
the  highest  ranges  of  teaching;  the  second,  only  to  the  lowest,  and  is  a  teaching  of 
trades  based  upon  sciences,  rather  than  of  the  sciences  themselves.  The  third  is 
the  only  method  generally  available  either  for  education  or  for  practical  training. 

All  sound  education  should  furnish,  (1)  intellectual  training,  (2)  an  instrument 
for  practical  use.  The  work  of  our  department  of  Mechanic  Arts,  in  its  enlarged 
scope,  will  aim  to  accomplish  these  two  ends.  It  will  furnish  a  thorough  training 
in  the  foundation  of  mathematics,  including  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  and 
elementary  mechanics.  It  will  teach  the  structure  and  use  of  the  English  language 
in  order  that  every  student  may  be  able  to  express  himself  correctly  and  intelli- 
gently. It  will  teach  the  applications  of  principles  in  the  elements  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, surveying  and  mechanism.  Side  by  side  with  this  theoretical  instruction^ 
wiU  be  given  a  progressive  course  of  instruction  in  drawing,  from  the  simplest  free- 
hand through  the  various  grades  of  geometrical  drawing  up  to  designs  of  machinery. 
There  will  also  be  a  graduated  course  of  manual  training,  covering  all  the  leading 
principles  of  wood-work  and  iron-work.  The  amount  of  time  given  to  this  prac- 
tical side  of  training,  will,  in  the  aggregate,  somewhat  exceed  that  devoted  to  text- 
book instruction.  In  the  first  year  of  the  course,  the  proportion  of  the  text-book 
instruction  to  practical  training  ia  as  39  :  83 ;  in  the  second  year,  83  to  35 ;  and  in 
the  third  28 :  48 ;  thus  showing  a  progressive  and  rapid  increase  of  the  practical 
element. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  COURSE  IN  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  object  of  the  course  will  be  not  to  teach  a  trade,  but  to  give  such  knowledge 
of  principles  and  their  applications  as  will  combine  a  well  proportioned  develop- 
ment of  skill  in  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  brain.  A  student  so  instructed,  before 
entering  upon  his  chosen  line  of  employment,  will  need  to  spend  some  time  in 
becoming  familiar  with  the  practical  details  of  its  working  methods.  But  his 
knowledge  of  principles,  his  manual  skill,  and  his  habit  of  testing  all  operations  by 
scientific  standards,  will  give  him  a  rapid  and  easy  mastery  of  his  craft  and  place 
him  on  the  sure  road  to  promotion.  It  is  stated  that,  in  France,  graduates  from 
such  courses  fail,  at  first,  in  the  economical  use  of  time  and  material;  but  that, 
after  a  slight  degree  of  experience,  they  advance  rapidly  to  the  foremost  positions. 

With  regard  to  the  mooted  point  whether  the  course  shall  foUow  the  method  of 
'*  instruction  "  or  that  of  *'  construction,*'  no  final  decision  has  yet  been  made.  We 
hope  to  learn  by  experience.  The  principal  object  certainly  will  be  to  fix  the 
student's  attention  upon  those  principles  and  processes  which  are  of  universal  appli- 
cation ;  following,  to  this  extent,  the  "  instruction*'  method.  But  the  advantages 
of  the  other  method  in  giving  practical  skill,  developing  the  constructive  faculty, 
and  in  guiding  the  student's  ambition  toward  a  completed  prcxluct,  lead  me  to 
believe  that  we  may  profitably  give  some  attention  to  commercial  work.  The 
further  question  has  often  been  discussed  whether  instruction  of  this  kind  can  be 
more  successfully  carried  on  in  separate  institutions  or  in  association  with  other 
departments.  Each  system  has  its  own  advantages.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  for  this 
country  in  general  and  for  ourselves  in  particular,  the  broadening  influences  of 
association  with  those  engaged  in  other  lines  of  instruction  and  research,  are  an 
advantage  sufficient  to  outweigh  whatever  benefits  may  belong  to  separate  estab- 
lishments. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

The  path  thus  marked  out  for  ourselves  is  not  untried.  The  marvellous  advances 
of  scientific  discovery  in  modem  times,  the  numberless  and  wonderful  inventions 
for  lightening  human  toil,  and,  especially,  the  myriad  applications  of  steam  and 
electricity,  have  created  a  material  revolution  which  has  changed  the  face  of  the 
industrial  world.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  change,  every  civilized  nation 
has  found  it  necessary  to  create  a  system  of  industrial  education  adapted  to  the  new 
conditions.  Four  nations  of  continental  Europe  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  direc- 
tion, viz:  Belgium,  France,  (Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  they  have  now  come 
to  hold  a  place  of  recognized  pre-eminence  in  industrial  skill.  Each  of  these 
countries  has  created  and  maintained  an  extensive  system  of  institutions,  covering 
every  branch  of  industiial  training,  including  trade  schools,  pure  and  simple, 
scientific  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  in  which  only  so  much  practice  is  included  as 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  application  of  principles,  and  polytechnic  schools  devoted 
exclusively  to  theoretical  instruction  in  the  highest  branches  of  engineering  and 
other  branches  of  applied  science.  The  uniform  experience  of  these  countries  shows 
that  the  training  given  in  these  several  institutions  not  only  increases  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  pupils,  but  has  a  distinct  and  appreciable  market  value,  by 
increasing  the  thoroughness  and  the  artistic  quality  of  the  work  produced.  Other 
countries,  as  Russia  and  Italy,  have  entered  earnestly  upon  the  establishment  of 
similar  systems,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  idea  of  scientific  indus- 
trial education,  in  its  manifold  forms,  has  become  one  of  the  controlling  forces  in 
the  present  phase  of  European  civilization. 

It  is  this  widespread  and  almost  universal  technical  training  which  has  given  the 
four  countries  named  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  products  of  skilled 
labor.  A  British  royal  commission,  appointed  in  1881,  visited  these  countries  and 
made  an  extensive  examination  of  their  systems  of  industrial  training.  Their 
observations  not  only  conclusively  prove  the  superiority  of  the  countries  visited, 
but  unhesitatingly  attribute  it  to  this  training.  And  they  strongly  insist  that,  if 
England  is  to  hold  her  present  leadership  in  some  directions,  or  to  secure  it  in 
others,  it  can  only  be  by  adopting  methods  of  industrial  education  which  have 
proved  so  effective  on  the  continent. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  THEORISTS  LIMITED. 

There  is  one  teaching  of  this  experience  which  has  special  significance  for  us. 
It  is  found  that  the  supply  of  graduates  from  the  theoretical  technical  courses  tends 
to  exceed  the  demand,  somewhat  as  the  product  of  the  professional  schools  fills  to 
overflowing  the  ranks  of  ministers,  doctors  and  lawyers.  In  Germany,  alone,  it  is 
found  that  there  is  an  excess  of  more  than  one  thousand  unemployed  graduates  in 
engineering ;  and  one  proprietor  of  a  large  engineering  establishment  is  mentioned 
who  found  himself  obliged  to  post  a  conspicuous  notice :  "  No  polytechnic  need 
apply."  This  state  of  things  has  made  itself  so  apparent  that  not  more  than  two 
thousand  students  are  in  attendance  at  the  Polytechnic  institutions  which  have 
acconmiodations  for  six  thousand.  And  the  experience  of  Germany,  in  respect  to  the 
over-supply  of  highly  trained  specialists,  is  being  repeated  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  other  European  countries.  But  the  demand  for  those  who  have  received 
an  intermediate  grade  of  instruction,  combining  theory  and  practice  in  due  propor- 
tion, is  practically  unlimited. 

AMPLE  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  POSSESSED  BY  THIS  COLLEGE. 

No  valuable  result  has  been  attained  elsewhere  which  is  not  equally  within  our 
reach,  and  which  our  circumstances  do  not  equally  call  for.  Our  abundant  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth,  combined  with  the  activity,  intelligence  and  enterprise 
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of  our  p€K>ple,  have  secured  us,  hitherto,  an  easy  superiority  in  some  departments  of 
production.  But  in  the  highest  forms  of  industry,  especially  such  as  involve  the 
artistic  element,  we  are  still  far  behind.  The  value  of  raw  material,  compared 
with  tlie  value  of  finished  products,  is  very  slight.  The  higher  the  form  of  industry 
the  greater  this  difference  becomes.  But  with  the  advancement  of  refinement  and 
intelligence  in  society,  the  higher  forms  of  production  tend  to  increase  in  niunber, 
variety  and  artistic  excellence ;  and  the  people  which  is  best  prepared  to  meet  these 
advanced  requirements  will  most  rapidly  advance  in  wealth  and  general  prosperity. 
No  people  has  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  possessing  so  high  a  degree  of 
general  intelligence,  flexibility  of  powers  and  adaptabihty  to  varied  conditions,  as 
our  own.  Given  these  high  natural  endowments,  these  boundless  material  resources, 
and  nothing  but  an  adequate  system  of  industrial  training  is  requisite  to  give  us 
pre-eminence  in  the  sciences  and  arts  of  life,  as  we  already  hold  it  in  the  science 
and  art  of  government.  As  a  means  toward  this  great  end,  the  department  of 
Mechanic  Arts  in  the  '*  State  College  '*  is  to  be  religiously  used. 

THE  MILITARY  TRAINING  COMMENDED. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  our  work  which  I  trust  we  shall  never  overlook. 
Our  system  of  military  training  occupies  a  subordinate,  but  highly  important  place, 
not  only  as  required  by  an  honest  compliance  with  the  law  of  Congress,  but  as  an 
admirable  gymnastic  and  a  means  of  preparing  a  citizen  soldiery  to  defend  by 
arms,  if  need  be,  a  citizen's  government.  But  beyond  this,  and  in  all  his  relations, 
we  mean  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  student  is  a  man  and  a  citizen — 
that  he  is  not  to  be  trained  as  a  mere  machine;  however  perfect,  but  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  responsible  being,  destined  to  perform  his  part  and  to  exercise  his  influ- 
ence in  our  great  system  of  free  institutions.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  college  will  be  such  as  to  inculcate  the  sound  qualities  of 
character  and  the  high  virtues  which  are  the  foundation  alike  of  national  and 
individual  prosperity. 

At  theclose  of  his  address.  President  Atherton  asked  all  those  present  to  visit  the 
Mechanic  Arts  building,  which  is  located  a  short  distance  from  the  college  build- 
ing proper. 

BRIEF  DESCRIPnON  OF  THE  BUIIJ>INa. 

The  building  is  of  wood,  but  very  neatly  and  substantially  constructed.  The 
apartments  consist  of  four  rooms,  a  forge  4nd  lathe  room  on  the  first  floor,  while 
in  the  second  floor  is  a  turning  and  a  carpenter  shop.  All  the  tools  and  appliances 
used  are  of  the  best  that  could  be  procured  anywhere.  The  tools  are  made  of  the 
best  material  and  consist  of  the  latest  employed  in  modem  mechanic  arts.  The 
course  is  designed  to  afford  such  students  as  have  had  the  ordinary  conm:ion  school 
education  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  elementary,  scientific  and  literary  studies, 
together  with  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  while  receiving  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  various  mechanical  arts.  The  instruction  in  shop  work 
is  given  by  means  of  exercises  so  planned  as  to  cover,  in  a  systematic  manner,  the 
operations  in  use  in  the  various  trades,  and  only  such  constructions  are  made  as 
cover  principles  without  undue  repetition. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  shops,  tools,  and  machinery  followed ; 
omitted  here,  because  given  later  in  the  report  of  Professor  Reber. 
A  list  of  those  present  closes  the  pamphlet  account,  which  is  reprinted 
from  the  report  in  the  Keystone  Gazette  of  Belief onte,  Pennsylvania, 
of  February  19th,  1886. 

The  Annual  Report  made  by  the  College  to  the  Legislature,  for 
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1886,*  is  a  volume  of  several  hundred  pages,  illustrated  with  view 
of  the  college  and  grounds,  and  of  the  new  building  for  the  Mechan- 
ical Department,  with  plans  of  the  floors ;  and,  also,  with  nearly 
sixty  pages  of  illustrations,  showing  the  lessons  given  in  wood  work- 
ing,— both  by  hand  and  machine;  and  in  iron  working;  both  in 
forging,  vise  work  and  machine  work. 

Such  extracts  are  here  given  from  the  President's  report,  as  relate 
to  the  studies  of  the  college. — The  various  professors  in  charge  of 
different  departments  follow  with  detailed  reports;  the  report  show- 
ing the  Agricultural  experiment  work,  is  very  voluminous. 

PREsroENT's  Report. 

**  To  the  Board  of  Tnuteea  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College : 

Gentlemen :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  State  CoUege  for  the  year  1886,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  several  depart- 
ments.   ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  the  cooraes  of  study,  some  very  important  modificatioos  have  bem  made 
during  the  year,  the  principal  one,  perhaps,  being  the  establishment  by  the  board 
at  its  last  meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  of  the  new  course  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  Several  students  have  already  chosen  this  course,  and  it 
has  brought  inquiries  from  many  directions. 

The  course  in  Mathematics  has  been  carefully  re-adjusted  and  graduated  from 
tiie  beginning  of  the  preparatory  to  the  end  of  the  ccdlege  work.  A  difficult  stand- 
ing problem  in  this  branch  of  our  work  is  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  Mathe- 
matics to  form  the  baais  of  the  technical  courses,  without  making  it  so  extended  as 
to  overload  students  in  J»he  general  courses.  The  problem  would  be  easily  solved, 
if  the  college  could  afford  to  maintain  two  courses  in  Mathematics  during  the  freah- 
man  and  sophomore  years,  the  ordinary  one  for  general  students  and  a  more 
advanced  and  exacting  one  for  technical  students.  But  until  that  time  comes,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  will  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  modificati(»iB 
referred  to.  In  the  meantime,  students  who  may  wish  to  pursue  special  branches 
of  advanced  mathematics  can  do  so  by  selecting  such  subjects  from  the  courses  in 
Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering  and  in  Physics.  The  faculty  have  also  under 
consideration,  and  will  probably  report  to  the  board  or  the  Executive  Committee, 
a  more  extended  course  in  Physics,  with  special  reference  to  the  recent  advances  in 
electrical  science.  Such  a  course  is  already  asked  for  by  our  students,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  anything  like  completeness  in  our  physical  instruction. 

From  the  statements  just  made  respecting  the  group  of  courses,  it  vrill  be  seen 
that  this  side  of  our  work  is  becoming  strong  and  effective.  It  has  been  made  more 
definite  and  systematic,  and  the  several  allied  courses  of  Mathematics,  Civil  £ki- 
gineering.  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Physics  have  been  brought  into  a  better 
codrdination  and  a  relation  of  mutual  support.  This,  in  connection  with  tiie  vig- 
orous and  successful  working  of  our  course  in  Mechanic  Arts,  thoroughly  meets 
the  requirement  of  the  law  of  Congress,  that  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  collie 
shall  be  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  i-elated  to  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CX)UBSE  IN  THE  STUDIES  RELATED  TO  ▲GRICULTCRE. 

The  work  of  the  coUege  in  the  other  direction  prescribed  by  Congress,  the  teach- 
ing of  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture,  is  equaUy  thorough. 


***  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  for  the  year  1888,  with  the  Financial 
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Pp.  405." 
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Physiology,  Zoology,  Botany  <  Qeology,  and  Chemistxy  enter  into  all  our  regular 
couraes  of  study;  while,  in  the  three  courses  in  agriculture,  they  are  amplified,  and 
are  supplemented  by  kindred  subjects  directly  related  to  the  science  and  practice  of 
fanning.  Our  experimental  worlc  is  extensive,  systematic,  and  as  exact  in  meth- 
ods and  results  as  it  can  be  made  by  intelligent  care  and  patience,  guided  by  the 
latest  advances  in  agricultural  science.  I  b^eve  there  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  so  valuable  a  series  of  continuous  experiments  in  certain  lines 
of  crop  production  as  those  that  liave  been  carried  on  at  the  central  experimental 
farm  near  the  college.  The  work  is  now  in  better  condition  than  ever  before,  and 
promises  increasingly  valuable  results.  The  appliances  for  cattle  feeding  experi- 
modts  have  been  largely  increased,  and  the  work  in  that  direction  systematically 
continued.  The  pubhcation  of  bulletins  from  time  to  time  by  the  college,  giving 
accounts  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful  features  of  these  various  experiments, 
has  been  continued,  and  the  demand  for  them  has  increased  until  our  regular  mail- 
ing list  now  numbers  nearly  ten  thousand  names,  and  will  soon  exceed  that  number. 
This  experiment  work  and  the  preparation  of  bulletins  have  been  conducted  dur- 
ing the  year  by  Profesdor  Frear,  almost  without  assistance.  His  duties  have  been 
extremely  burdensome  and  are  entitled  to  the  cordial  recognition  of  the  board. 
But  if  they  are  to  be  continued  on  the  present  scale,  still  more,  if  they  are  to  meet 
increasing  requirements,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  some  additional  assistanoe, 
which  I  strongly  recommend. 

THE  WORK  UNDBBTAESN  BT  THE  COLLBGB  IN  ITS  SEVERAL  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  college  is  now  canying  on  three  main  lines  of  educar 
tional  work,  viz:  In  the  sciences  related  to  Agriculture;  in  Mathematics,  with  its 
applications  in  Physics,  Mechanics,  and  Engineering;  and  in  general  education. 
Under  the  law  controlling  the  policy  of  the  college,  we  cannot  properly  undertake 
less,  and  with  these  three  lines  well  manned  and  equipped,  we  shall  have  no  need 
to  attempt  more.  The  character  of  our  general  educational  work  is  groatly  influ- 
enced by  tfiat  of  the  technical  courses.  The  first  two  years  are  designed  to  furnish 
a  sound  and  strong  foundation  for  the  advanced  work  of  these  courses,  as  well  as 
for  the  more  general  training  given  in  the  General  Science  course.  That  coiurse,  to 
use  a  statement  made  elsewhere  by  the  college,  **  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  soimd  and  liberal  education  through  the  study  of  the 
Matiiematical,  Physical,  and  Natural  Sciences,  and  Modem  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, rather  than  the  Ancient  Classics.  It  provides  a  thorough  training  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics,  (with  the  option  of  the  Calculus  in  the  junior  year,)  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  branches  of  Natural  Science  (as  Chemistry.  Botany, 
Geology,  &c.,)  and  as  much  study  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  and  Historical 
Science  as  is  found  in  the  usual  college  course,  while  the  literary  studies  include 
an  extensive  reading  of  French,  German,  and  English  Literatures  and  literary  his- 
tory. No  student  can  fairiy  complete  this  course  without  having  acquired  a  stock 
of  recent  knowledge  and  a  degree  of  intellectual  training  which  will  fit  him  to 
enter  successfully  upon  any  chosen  career  and  furnish  an  admirable  and  effective 
equipment  for  the  duties  of  American  life  and  citizenship.  |*  We  are  keeping  steadUy 
in  view  the  purpose  to  make  this  training  equal  to  that  of  the  classical  colleges,  as  a 
mental  discipline,  but  at  the  same  time  to  teach  all  subjects  with  constant  reference 
to  their  practical  applications  in  the  business  of  life.  The  good  results  of  our  work 
are  already  showing  themselves  in  the  careers  of  recent  graduates,  all  of  whom  are 
doing  well,  and  some  of  whom  have  won  rapid  and  striking  success.    *    *    * 

THE  PRESSING  NEEDS  OF  THE  COtLEOE. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  remind  the  board  again  of  the  many  needs  of  the  col« 
lege  in  the  way  of  material  equipment.    What  we  have  is  already  extensive  and 
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excellent,  but  our  growing  needs  far  outrun  our  resources.  To  summerize  the  most 
urgent  needs,  they  are,  a  new  building  for  the  Preparatory  Department,  a  new 
Chemical  and  Physical  laboratory,  a  hall  for  public  occasions,  a  greenhouse  and 
Botanical  laboratory,  and  a  large  increase  of  equipment  for  the  Ubrary ,  the  Mechani- 
cal, the  Physical,  and  the  Civil  Engineering  Department.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  (|200,000)  could  be  immediately  and  wisely  expended.  Such  a  sum  is,  of 
course,  beyond  the  power  of  the  board  to  raise,  but  the  present  condition  and  work 
of  the  college  are  such  as  to  justify  us  in  asking  the  State  to  grant  some  immediate 
aid — such  aid  as  will  enable  the  college  more  fully  to  meet  the  original  design  of 
Congress,  render  it  more  worthy  of  a  great  and  powerful  Conmionwealth  with 
whose  reputation  it  is  inseparably  connected,  and  fulfill  the  solemn  pledgee  made 
by  the  State  when  accepting  the  national  grant  of  land.    *    *    * 

In  closing,  I  desire  in  this  public  manner  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  faculty  for 
their  faithful  cooperation,  and  to  the  board  for  its  unfailing  confidence  and  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Georob  W.  Atherton, 

President.*' 
January  25, 1887. 

The  following,  is  from  the  official  statement  of  the  course  of  study 

in  Mechanic  Arts.     (See  report  to  the  Legislature;  pages  314^3189 

inclusive.) 

Course  in  MsoHAiac  Arts. 

(Combining  Shop-Work  and  Study.) 

The  course  was  reorganized  in  September,  1884,  and  met  with  so  much  success 
during  the  following  year  that  the  trustees  found  it  advisable  to  construct  and 
equip  a  new  two-story  building,  50  x  34  feet,  which  is  now  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  building  is  divided  into  four  main  compartments — a  carpenter  shop  and  a  wood- 
turning  room  on  the  second  floor,  and  a  forge  room  and  a  machine  shop  on  the 
first  floor. 

In  the  forge  room  there  is  a  small  compartment  for  keeping  iron,  and  in  the 
machine  shop  is  a  tool  room.  There  is  also  a  long  sink  with  basins  and  with  hot 
and  cold  water  connections  for  washing  purposes. 

The  equipment  is  the  best  modem  machinery  necessary  to  give  the  instruction  as 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  schedule. 

The  course  is  designed  to  afford  such  students  as  have  had  the  ordinary  common- 
school  education  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  elementary,  scientific  and  literary 
studies,  together  with  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  while  receiving  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  instruction  in  the  various  mechanical  arts. 

The  instruction  in  shop- work  is  given  by  means  of  exercises  so  planned  as  to 
cover,  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  operations  in  use  in  the  various  trades. 

The  object  of  the  course  being  to  give  instructions  in  the  use  of  tools,  onlv  such 
constructions  are  made  as  to  cover  principle  without  undue  repetitions. 

1.  BENCH  WORK  IN  WOOD. 

The  first  instruction  is  in  carpentering.  The  student  is  assigned  a  bench  which 
he  will  find  provided  with  one  cross-cutting  saw,  one  ripping  saw,  smooth  plane, 
jack  plane,  jointer,  set  of  firmer  chisels,  set  of  framing  chisels,  drawing-knife,  back 
saw,  set  of  Pugh's  bits,  bit-brace,  mallet,  oil-stone,  try-square,  screw-driver,  ham- 
mer, hatchet,  two-foot  rule,  mortise  and  scratch  gauge,  bevel  and  nail  set.  Be- 
sides fourteen  sets,  as  given  above,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  other  tools  which  may 
be  passed  aroimd  to  the  students  as  needed,  a  full  set  of  iron  planes,  heading  and 
matching  planes,  hollow  and  round  planes,  clamps,  screw  boxes,  dtc.,  &c. 
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Particular  attention  is  given  to  laying  out  work.  This  is  looked  upon  as  Impor- 
tant, since  it  requires  the  application  of  fixed  principles,  combined  with  care, 
thought  and  judgment.  The  first  exercise  in  this  id  the  use  of  the  saw  and  plane 
in  working  wood  to  give  dimensions,  and  a  series  of  exercises  follow  in  order,  such 
as  practice  in  making  square  joints,  different  kinds  of  dove-taUs,  the  various  tenons, 
roof  trusses,  panels,  &c.,  &c.    There  are  twenty-five  such  exercises. 

3.  MACHINB  WORK    IN  WOOD. 

In  this  room  are  six  turning  lathes,  a  circular  saw,  and  grind  stone.  The  lathee 
are  each  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  gouges  and  chisels,  parting  tool,  a  pair  of 
calipers  and  compasses  and  a  two-foot  rule.    *    »    * 

This  course  begins,  after  the  last  is  thoroughly  understood,  with  turning  a  plane 
cylinder,  and  ends,  after  twenty  exercises,  with  a  complicated  vase. 

8.   PATTERN  MAKINO. 

*  *  *.  The  work  in  this  course  is  not  so  specifically  laid  down,  as  the  range  of 
iqjplications  for  patterns  is  so  great  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  exercises 
that  would  answer  equally  well,  and  in  many  cases  the  student  will  make  patterns 
for  some  particular  machine  which  he  intends  to  build.    *    •    •    . 

4.  IRON  AND  STBEL  FOROINO. 

In  the  forge  room  are  at  present  seven  forges,  provided  with  water  and  cooling 
tank,  and  each  supplied  with  air  blast  from  one  of  B.  F.  Sturtevant's  steel-pressure 
blowers;  also  a  self -feeding  post-drill  and  two  large  vises. 

With  each  forge  is  an  anvil,  tongs,  punches,  hot  and  cold  chisels,  heading  tools, 
hammer,  s wedging  tools,  set-hammers,  fiatcers,  fullers,  &c.,  &c.  In  forging  con- 
siderable time  must  be  taken  to  acquire  the  elements  of  the  work — in  learning 
where,  how  and  when  a  blow  should  be  struck  to  give  a  desired  result  and  to 
come  able  to  keep  the  fire  in  good  order.  Being  able  to  keep  a  good  fire  is  essential 
to  good  results.  After  the  twenty  seven  exercises  in  iron  forging  have  been  finished 
the  student  takes  up  steel  forging.  Having  by  this  time  acquired  considerable  skill 
in  producing  forms,  his  time  is  now  mostly  taken  up  in  the  hardening,  tegipering 
and  annealing  processes  which  are  in  common  use.  He  now  leams  to  make  the 
various  tools  used  in  blacksmithing  and  engine  lathe  work,  and  is  ready  to  prepare 
and  dress  his  own  tools  when  working  in  the  machine  shop. 

5.  YISB  WORK  IN  IRON. 

Eight  vises  are  placed  on  substantial  benches,  around  the  sides  of  the  machine 
shop,  each  fitted  with  a  drawer  in. which  the  student  keeps  his  work  and  the  tools 
he  may  be  using.  In  the  tool  room  are  eight  complete  set  of  tools,  such  as  cold 
chisels,  files,  clipping  hammers,  file  cards,  calipers,  squares,  hand  vises,  Sec,  These 
are  given  out  when  needed  and  returned  as  soon  as  the  student  has  finished  using 
them,  he  being  held  responsible  for  them  in  the  mean  time.  This  course  of  twelve 
exercises  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  the  use  of  hand  tools  for  metal  and  to  teach 
the  student  how  to  keep  them  in  order. 

6.  MACHINE  WORK  IN  METAL. 

The  appliances  for  machine  work  are  at  present  being  purchased.  One  Harrington 
lathe,  sixteen  inch  swing  by  six  foot  bed,  one  shaper,  a  speed  lathe  and  a  power 
grindstone,  with  a  proper  supply  of  chucks,  cutters,  drills,  reamers,  gauges,  squares, 
calipers,  &c.,  have  already  been  received.  It  is  expected  to  add  several  more  lathes 
and  a  planer. 

This  course  is  desigpied  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  different  machines 
and  the  methods  of  working  them.    *    *    *. 
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DRiiWlNO. 

The  drawing  of  this  ooune  extends  through  the  entire  three  years.  This  work  is 
looked  upon  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  effort  is  to  make  the  instruction 
thorough,  practical  and  of  direct  utility.  Considerable  time  is  devoted  to  free-hand 
drawing,  as  it  ig  believed  that  it  not  only  assists  in  mechanical  drawing,  but  is  of 
great  service  in  after  years,  whatever  one's  occupation. 

The  mechanical  drawing  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises,  such  being  selected  as 
will  be  of  subsequent  use.  They  are  arranged  in  progressive  order,  beginning  with 
geometrical  oonstructioiis  involving  straight  lines  and  circular  arcs  only,  and  ending 
with  the  more  complex  curves,  such  as  the  ellipse,  hdix,  epicycloid,  etc.  Projectkm 
is  next  taken  up.  The  instruction  in  this  is  from  models,  so  that  the  student  may 
have  before  him  the  actual  object  from  which  the  projection  is  made,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  depend  upon  his  unaided  conception.  After  completing  this  wc»'k  he  ib 
required  to  draw  parts  of  machines  from  actual  measurements.  For  this  purpose 
he  is  given  some  piece  of  mechanism  to  sketch  and  measure,  and  of  which  finally 
he  is  to  make  complete  worJdng-drawings. 

In  Mathematics  the  instruction  covers  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Plane 

and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Land  Surveying,  Mechanics  and  Mechanism,  taught 

with  special  reference  to  this  class  of  students,  many  practical  applications  being 

made. 

Coarse  in  Mecliaiilc  Arts.* 


1 


Studibs. 


United  States  History, 
Arithmetic,  .... 
English  Grammar, .    . 


Algebra  begun,  .  .  . 
English  Composition,  . 
United  States  History, 


Algebra,    .... 
English  Ck>mposition, 
Book-keeping,    .    . 

Geometry,.    .    .    . 

Algebra 

Physics,     ,    .    .    . 

Geometry,.  .  .  . 
Algebra,  .... 
Physics,  .... 
English,     .... 

Gteometry, .... 

Algebra 

Mechanics,  .  .  . 
Civil  Government, . 


Hours 

per 
Week. 


3 

4 
5 


Sbop-Wobk  and  Drawinq. 


5 
5 
5 


6 
5 
4 


Carpentering, 

Geometrical    Free-hand 
Drawing, 

Carpentering  and  Joining, 
Model  and  Object  Draw- 
ing,    

Wood-turning,     .... 
Designing, 


HOOFB 

mek. 


4 
5 


8 
5 


6 
5 


QQ 


I 


to 


2 

4 
4 


2 
4 
4 
2 


4 
6 
8 
2 


Pattern-making,  .    .    . 
Greometrical  Drawing,  . 


... 


Foundry  Work,    . 

Orthographic     Projection 

and  Intersections,  .    .    . 


Forging 

Development  of  Surfaces 
and  Isometric  Perspec- 
tive,      


4 

4 


6 
5 


8 
8 


*Text-boc^8  for  the  first  two  years  are  the  same  as  in  the  Preparatory  Classes;  for 
the  third  year,  the  same  as  in  the  Freshman  Class,  Mechanical  Engineering  Course. 
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€o«rse  In  mechanic  Arts— Continued. 


1 

>< 

m 

1 

STUDIK8. 

Hours 

Shop-Wobk  and  Orawino. 

• 

Hours 

per 
Week. 

i 

1 

Algebra, 

Geometry 

Mechanics,     .... 

8 
8 

4 

Forging, 

Linear    Perspective    and 
Shades  and  Shadows,   . 

6 
0 

• 

s 
.a 

Geometry 

Trigonometry,    .    .    . 
Rhetoric, 

8 
8 
4 

Vise  Work, 

Detail  Drawing,  .... 

6 
9 

60 

Trigonometry  and  Sur- 
veying,   

Mechanism,   .... 

6 
8 

Machine  Tool  work,    .    . 
Machine  Designing, .    .    . 

9 
9 

BBQuntEMBirrs  fob  admission. 

Candidates  for  this  course  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  pass  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  in  the  following  subjects :  Robinson's  Complete  Arithmetio 
(or  its  equivalent)  to  Ratio.  English  Grammar  (Syntax  and  Etymology);  (Geogra- 
phy and  spelling. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  tne  text  of  the  report  made  by  the 
Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts,  in  which  are  embodied  the  illustrations 
of  the  various  lessons  referred  to  above. 

Mkchanic  Abtb. 

Gtoorge  W.  Atherton,  ll.  d., 

Presidmii  Pennsylvania  State  College : 

Dear  Sir :  In  order  to  give  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  knowledge  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts,  my  report  to  you  em- 
braces not  only  a  statem^it  of  its  present  condition,  but  also  a  full  description  of 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  different  shc^,  together  with  plates  of  the  work. 

This  department  was  founded  several  years  ago,  but  in  1885  was  reorganized  and 
different  branches  of  shop-work  added.  Previous  to  this  year  instruction  only  in 
carpentering  was  given,  the  carpenter  shc^  being  in  a  small  attic  above  the  engine 
house,  neither  properly  lighted  nor  heated. 

The  new  building,  which  is  now  occupied  by  shops,  was  completed  last  February, 
consequently  it  is  only  since  that  time  that  the  departmoit  has  been  in  good  working 
condition,  and  the  results  of  our  last  year's  work  give  evidence  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  under  favorable  circumstances. 

IMPBOYEMENTB. 

As  before  stated,  during  the  last  year  a  two-story  frame  building,  84'  by  50',  was 
erected  for  the  use  of  this  department.  The  building  is  divided  into  four  main 
compartments,  viz :  carpenter  shop,  wood-turning  room,  forge  room  and  machine 
shop.    Besides  these,  the  attic  of  the  engine  house  is  used  for  a  lumber  room.    *   *  * 

While  these  shops  are  used  for  giving  practical  instruction  to  the  students  in 
mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  somewhat  to  the  general  students, 
it  is  from  the  mechanic  arts  that  we  have  thus  far  gotten  the  best  results,  as  the 
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mechanical  engineering  course  has  just  been  organized  and  in  the  other  courses 
they  are  not  kept  in  the  shops  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  attain  any  great  degree 
of  efficiency  in  the  work. 

In  the  course  in  **  Mechanic  Arts"  special  prominence  is  given  to  manual  educa- 
tion, it  being  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  industrial  pursuits  rather 
than  to  become  scientific  engineers.  It  is  designed  to  afford  such  students  as  have 
had  the  ordinary  common  school  education  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  elemen- 
tary scientific  and  literary  studies,  together  with  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing, 
while  receiving  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  various  mechanical  arts. 

The  number  of  students  in  this  course  at  present  is  thirteen,  five  being  in  the  third 
and  last  year  will  consequently  complete  the  course  next  June,  and  thus  be  the  first 
to  do  so.    *    ♦    * 

The  number  of  hours  given  to  shop-work  is  not  large,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  students  are  under  the  eye  of  a  competent  mechanic  whose  sole  object  is  to 
give  instruction,  and  the  work  which  has  been  produced  from  these  shops  shows 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  under  this  system. 

•  *  *  «  •        .  *  • 

Although  the  shops  have  been  running  for  less  than  a  year,  there  are  already 

almost  as  many  students  in  them  as  can  be  acconmiodated.    If  the  work  continues 

to  grow  as  it  has,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  the  shops  will  have  to  be  extended 

in  order  to  meet  the  demand. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Louis  E.  Reber, 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Decembeb  28, 1886." 

The  following  information  of  the  College  is  from  the  Catalogue* 
for  1886-7.  The  description  of  the  College,  with  which  this  account 
begins,  is  from  this  Catalogue,  in  which  the  facts  which  an  intend- 
ing student  desires  to  know,  are  very  clearly  given.  The  collections, 
museums,  laboratory  appliances,  library,  etc.,  are  well  set  forth. 

CouKSES  OF  Study. 

The  act  of  Ck)ngre6S  of  July  2,  1862,  which,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  is  of 
binding  authority  on  the  College,  requires  instruction  to  be  given  in  a  large  number 
of  subjects.  Provision  has  accordingly  been  made  for  as  full  compliance  with  the 
act  as  is  possible,  until,  by  the  generosity  of  private  donors  or  the  liberality  of  the 
State,  an  increase  of  resources  shall  makeiKxasible  an  increase  of  teaching  force  and 
equipment. 

The  College  now  offers  thorough  instruction  and  ample  facilities  in  three  (Tetiero/ 
Courses,  five  Technical  Courses,  and  four  short  Special  Courses,  which  are  fnUy 
described  under  the  headings  '*  Courses  of  Instruction'*  and  *' Departments  of  In- 
struction." Provision  is  also  made  for  Select  or  Partial  courses  according  to  the 
desire  or  fitness  of  students. 

Courses  op  Instruction. 

'  The  organization  of  the  College  is  such  that  the  instruction  given  naturally  falls 
under  several  departments,  which  are  distinct,  and  yet  so  mutually  related  as  to 
form,  when  combined  in  groups,  well-proportioned,  systematic,  and  progressive 
Courses  of  Study.  The  number  of  such  courses  is  now  seven,  viz:  A  General  Sci- 
ence Course,  a  Latin-Scientific  Course,  a  General  Course  in  Agriculture,  five  Tech- 

*  "  Catalogue  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1886-'87.  State  CoDege,  Centre 
County,  Penna.  1887.    Pp.  64," 
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nical  Courses,  designated  as  Gourdes  in  Agriculture,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Civil 
Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Natural  History,  respectively.  There 
are,  also,  four  shorter  Special  Courses.  In  three  of  the  Technical  Courses  the  stud- 
ies are  the  same  for  the  first  two  years  as  those  in  the  General  Science  or  the  Latin- 
Scientific  Course,  at  the  option  of  thestudents  in  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Courses  they  are  slightly  varied  with  reference  to  the  later  stages  of  the 
work. 

All  students,  accordingly,  who  intend  taking  a  regular  course  (other  than  in  Civil 
or  Mechanical  Engineering)  enter  the  General  Science  Course,  or  the  Latin-Scientific, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year,  continue  its  studies  until  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year,  and  then  either  complete  that  course  or  select  the  Technical 
Course  which  prepares  directly  for  their  chosen  work.  The  studies  of  the  first  two 
years  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  course  by  themselves,  especially  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  cannot  take  a  full  college  course,  but  who  desire  to  fit  them- 
selves well  as  land  surveyors,  or  for  any  of  the  ordinary  callings  of  life,  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  a  fair  degree  of  liberal  education. 

Students  leaving  at  this  period  of  their  course  receive  from  the  Faculty  a  certifi- 
cate of  their  attainments.    *    *    • 

The  following,  are  the  detailed  announcements  of  the  special 
studies  in  which  drawing  enters: 

3.  Civil  Enqinbebino. 

The  work  of  this  Course  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  demands  made  upon 
the  Engineer  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  profession.  The  harmony  between 
these  and  their  close  mutual  relations  and  dependence  are  dwelt  upon  and  devel- 
oped as  giving  the  broadest  grasp  and  clearest  conception  of  the  actual  problems 
arising  in  professional  work — ^problems  that  demand  the  ability  to  design,  or  plan, 
or  execute,  and  which  combine  both  the  science  and  art  of  Engineering. 

The  theory,  and  a  portion  of  the  practice,  is  taught  by  text-books,  lectures, 
theses,  and  work  at  the  drawing-board;  the  remainder  of  the  practice,  by  field  and 
shop  work,  draughting,  model  construction,  and  visits  to  points  of  Engineering 
interest. 

The  Technic€d  studies  begin,  in  the  Spring  Session  of  the  Sophomore  year,  with 
Descriptive  Geometry  and  the  Principles  of  Mechanism.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  study  of  the  former,  not  only  because  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  is  essential 
to  the  Engineer,  but  also  on  account  of  the  mental  training  it  gives.  Sufficient 
time  is  aUowed  to  enable  a  student  to  apply  its  principles  to:  (1)  Problems  on  right 
lines  and  planes,  warped  and  single  and  double  curved  surfaces;  (2)  Spherical  Pro- 
jections and  Map  Drawing;  (3)  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Isometric  Projection;  (4) 
Stereotomy,  including  the  solution  in  the  drawing-room  of  original  problems  under 
each  sub-diviaion. 

Mechanics,  owing  to  its  great  importance,  is  taught  throughout  the  Junior  year, 
the  FaU  Session  being  devoted  largely  to  Rational  methods.  Analytical  and  Graphi- 
cal methods  are  developed  coincidently,  the  purpose  being  to  accustom  the  student 
to  choose  intelligently  which  of  the  methods  to  use,  or  when  to  combine  them. 
Surveying,  Least  Squares,  Practical  Astronomy  and  Geodesy,  and  Engineering 
Structures  complete  the  work  of  this  year.  During  the  Senior  year,  the  time 
allotted  to  technical  subjects  is  devoted  to  lectures  on  the  several  branches  of  Civil 
Engineering,  viz.:  Sewerage  and  Drainage,  Hydraulic  Engineering,  River  and 
Harbor  Improvements,  Economics  of  Roads  and  Railroads.  Designing  is  made  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  this  year,  and  much  time  is  devoted  to  it.  In 
order  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  legal  forms  used  in  connection  with  every 
Engineering  work  of  importance,  the  subject  of  Ehigineering  Specifications  and 
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Contracts  is  taught,  and  this,  together  with  Heat,  Steam,  and  Steam  Engines,  and 
Hydraulic  Motors,  completes  the  work  of  the  Senior  Class. 

During  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions  of  the  Senior  year,  the  student  is  required 
to  prepare  a  graduation  thesis,  which  must  show  satisfactory  evidence  of  indepen- 
dence of  thought  in  considering  and  treating  Engineering  problems. 

Practicums. — Although  methods  of  practical  work,  and  rapidity  of  executing 
them  can  only  be  learned  from  experience,  yet  there  is  much  of  the  routine  work 
of  the  Engineer  in  field  and  drawing-room  that  can  be  brought  within  the  scope 
of  the  student's  practical  training,  and  his  work  is  arranged  with  reference  to  this 
fact.  The  practicums  of  the  Freshman  year  are  Drawing  and  Sh(^  Work,  the 
latter  consisting  of  the  Principles  of  Carpentry,  Wood  Turning  and  Metal  Work. 
During  the  Sophomore  year,  there  is  added  Land  Surveying,  Descriptive  Geome- 
try, and  Chemistry.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  field  work  includes 
Railroad  Surveying,  Geodesy  (measuring  Case  line  and  triangulation),  Topograph- 
ical Surveying,  Determination  of  Latitude,  Time,  Azimuth,  and  Barometric  Level- 
ing. The  College  is  so  situated  that  the  operations  of  surveying  can  be  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  made  in  a  marked  degree  practical.  Ehiring  the  Winter 
Session  the  practicum  time  is  given  to  Engineering,  Draughting,  Computations, 
and  Model  Construction." 

6.  Graphics. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  work  in  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  accompanied  by  an  equally  important  extension 
of  the  work  in  free-hand,  industrial,  and  mechanical  drawing.  Instruction  in  this 
subject,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  Technical  Courses,  but,  on  account  of  its 
great  value  as  a  means  of  training  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  its  almost  number- 
less applications  in  every  art  and  trade,  it  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
practicum  time  in  every  course,  including  the  classes  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, where  a  good  foundation  is  laid. 

During  the  fall  session  of  the  Freshman  year,  the  student  is  instructed  in  free-hand 
and  elementary  projection  drawing.  This  is  followed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  by  mechanical  drawing,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  isometric  and 
oblique  projections  and  shading.  The  students  also  make  working  drawings  in 
connection  with  their  practicum  in  mechanic  arts.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  the  coiurse  comprises  mechanical  and  engineering  drawing,  copying  from  the 
flat  and  from  models,  topographical  sketches  and  maps,  isometric  and  plane  pro- 
jections, plotting  surveys  and  triangulations,  lettering,  map-drawing,  coloring,  and 
shading. 

8.  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Tliis  course  was  begun  about  six  years  ago,  but  was  afterwards  greatly  extended, 
and  went  into  full  operation  in  September,  1884.  A  substantial  and  attractive  new 
buildiiig  was  opened  February  10th,  1886,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
The  course  is  designed  to  afford  such  students  as  have  had  the  ordinary  common- 
school  education  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  elementary  scientific  and  literary 
studies,  together  with  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  while  receiving  theoret- 
ical and  practical  instruction  in  the  various  mechanical  arts. 

The  instruction  in  shop  work  is  given  by  means  of  exercises  so  planned  as  to 
cover,  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  operations  in  use  in  the  various  trades. 

The  object  of  the  course  being  to  give  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  only  such 
constructions  are  made  as  cover  principles  without  undue  repetition. 

Tlie  first  instruction  in  carpentering  and  joining  is  in  the  use  of  the  saw  and  plane 
in  working  wood  to  given  dimensions,  and  a  series  of  elementary  exercises  follow 
in  order,  such  as  practice  in  making  square  joints,  different  kinds  of  dove-tails,  the 
various  tenons,  roof -trusses,  panels,  &c. 
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The  instruction  in  turning  and  circular-section  pattern-making  is  given  from  a 
series  of  models ;  also,  bench-patterns  are  made  for  subsequent  use  in  the  foundry. 

The  foundry  course  consists  in  casting  from  the  patterns  which  the  student  him- 
self has  previously  made.  Many  of  the  pieces  cast  from  these  patterns  are  used  in 
his  clipping  and  filing  work. 

In  the  forge-shop,  are  taught  the  management  of  the  fire  and  the  degree  of  heat 
necessary  to  forge  the  different  metals. 

Drawing,  forming,  bending,  upsetting,  fagoting,  splitting,  punching,  chamfering, 
annealing,  tempering,  case-hardening,  &c.,  are  taught  by  means  of  a  series  of 
exercises  in  which  the  elements  of  the  iron-forger's  art  are  particularly  dwelt  upon. 
Every  piece  is  made  to  certain  dimensions  laid  down  upon  the  drawing,  the  article 
being  forged  before  the  class  by  the  instructor,  who  directs  attention  to  the  essential 
feature  of  the  operation,  which  is  then  repeated  by  each  student. 

The  course  in  vise  work  includes  filing  to  line,  filing  to  template,  free-hand  filing, 
fitting,  and  chipping  straight  and  grooved  surfaces  in  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and 
steeL 

In  the  machine-shop,  the  student,  after  having  the  lathe  and  its  mechanical  con- 
struction explained  to  him,  is  taught  centering,  tape-turning,  chucking,  reaming, 
inside  and  outside  screw-cutting,  bolt-turning,  &o.  He  is  then  required  to  construct 
some  piece  of  mechanism  in  which  many  of  these  principles  are  involved. 

The  drawing  of  this  course  extends  through  the  entire  three  years. 

This  work  is  looked  upon  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  effort  is  to  make 
the  instruction  thorough,  practical,  and  of  direct  utility.  Considerable  time  is 
devoted  to  free-hand  drawing,  as  it  is  believed  that  it  not  only  assists  in  mechanical 
drawing,  but  it  is  of  great  service  in  after  years,  whatever  the  occupation  chosen. 

The  mechanical  drawing  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises,  and  such  are  selected  as 
will  be  of  subsequent  use.  They  are  arranged  in  progressive  order,  beginning  with 
geometrical  constructions  involving  straight  lines  and  circular  arcs  only,  and  end- 
ing with  the  more  complex  curves,  such  as  the  ellipse,  helix,  epicycloid,  &g. 

Projection  is  next  taken  up.  The  instruction  in  this  is  from  models,  so  that  the 
student  may  have  before  him  the  actual  object  from  which  the  projection  is  made, 
and  not  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  his  unaided  conception.  After  completing  this 
work,  he  is  required  to  draw  parts  of  machines  from  actual  measurements.  For 
this  purpose,  he  is  given  some  piece  of  mechanism  to  sketch  and  measure,  and  of 
which,  finally,  he  is  to  make  complete  working  drawings. 

The  mathematical  instruction  of  the  course  covers  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  Land  Surveying,  taught  with 
q)ecial  reference  to  this  class  of  students,  many  practical  applications  being  made. 
At  present  the  department  is  well  equipped,  but  additions  of  machinery  are  being 
made,  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  course. 

9.   MECHANICAIi  ENaiNEERINO. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  in  those  subjects  which  will 
enable  them  to  design  machines  or  plants  of  machinery  upon  scientific  principles. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations,  with  practice  in  the 
shops  and  laboratories.  It  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  materials,  of  the 
motions  and  efficiency  of  machines,  of  the  production,  measurement,  and  distribu- 
tion of  power. 

Excursions  are  occasionally  made  in  order  that  students  may  witness  running 
machinery,  methods  of  carrying  power,  arrangement  of  shafting,  and  manufactur- 
ing processes. 

The  study  of  steam  engineering  involves  the  principles  and  applications  of  Ther- 
modynamics, the  characteristics  and  use  of  different  fuels,  the  generation  of  steam 
with  the  construction  of  generators,  and  the  mechanism  and  efficiency  of  the 
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various  Bteam  engines.  Students  are  also  required  to  design  different  forms  of 
valve  gearing  from  data  given  them. 

Instruction  is  given  on  hydraulic  motors,  windmills,  pumps,  air  engines,  and 
other  machines. 

Drawing  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  recitations.     It  includes  sketching 

machines  and  drawing  to  scale  from  those  sketches,  making  detail  and  sectional 

drawings,  and  designing  machines,  thus  applying  the  principles  and  knowledge 

acquired  in  the  class-room.     The  entire  work  is  made  as  practical  as  is  consistent 

with  a  thorough  theoretical  training.     A  course  in  shop  work  is  required,  besides 

the  experimental  work  with   boilers,  indicators,  inspirators,  governors,  testing 

strength  of  materials,  &c.    At  the  close  of  the  course  each  student  presents  a  thesis, 

in  which  he  is  to  give  evidence  of  his  efficiency  by  explaining  and  illustrating  some 

work  of  original  research,  or  by  designing  and  describing  with  plates  some  piece 

of  mechanism. 

14.  Practicums. 

Repeated  mention  has  been  made  of  the  subject  of  Practicums  as  forming  an 
important  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  College,  and  several  of  them  have 
been  described  in  connection  with  the  departments.  Two  others,  on  account  of 
their  special  features,  require  separate  mention. 

(a.)  Mechanic  Arts. — ^This  practicum  (in  distinction  from  the  full  course)  has 
been  in  operation  six  years,  and  comprises  a  course  in  wood-working  (in  which  are 
learned,  among  other  things,  the  making  of  plane  surfaces,  correct  angles,  good 
joints,  and  the  care  and  use  of  tools)  and  a  course  in  forging,  metal-working,  &c. 

Some  may  think  that  the  variety  of  operations  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  so  great 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  give  the  student  any  real  knowledge  in  the  time  at  his 
disposal.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  multiplicity  of  processes 
may  be  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  manual  operations,  and  the  numerous  tools 
employed  are  only  modifications  of,  or  convenient  substitutes  for,  a  few  tools  which 
are  in  general  use.  The  usee  of  the  lathe  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same,  whether 
the  material  is  bone,  metal,  or  wood;  whether  the  moving  power  be  derived  from 
the  workman^s  foot,  from  the  water-wheel,  or  from  a  steam-engine.  Again,  as 
fitting  depends  on  a  correct  eye  and  manual  skill,  he  who  has  learned  to  fit  in  metal 
by  means  of  the  clipping  hammer  and  the  file  will  not  long  find  difficulty  in  fitting 
wood  by  means  of  the  saw,  the  plane,  and  the  chisel. 

Mastery  over  a  few  processes  and  a  few  tools  of  universal  application,  acquaint- 
ance with  the  methods  of  fitting  and  finishing,  and  with  the  ordinary  means  of 
transmitting  and  converting  power,  are,  then,  the  essential  points  embraced  in  this 
course.  This  practicum  is  required  of  all  male  students,  at  some  stage  of  their 
course,  but  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  this  line  of  work 
and  study  can  now  enter  upon  the  regular  course  of  three  years. 

(b.)  Surveying. — Although  a  professional  art,  surveying  affords  so  much  prac- 
tice in  the  application  of  mathematics,  and  is  of  so  frequent  practical  use,  that  its 
principles  are  valuable  to  the  general,  as  well  as  to  the  technical,  student.  It  is, 
therefore,  required  of  all  students  during  the  Fall  session  of  the  Sophomore  year. 
Surveys  are  made  with  the  chain,  compass,  and  transit;  and  from  the  data  so 
obtained,  plots  are  made  and  areas  calculated.  Triangular  and  trilinear  surveying, 
laying  out  and  dividing  up  land,  and  leveling  complete  the  general  course.  In  the 
Engineering  Course,  this  training  is  far  more  extended. 

Tuition  is  free,  both  in  the  Preparatory  School  and  in  the  College; 
both  of  which  are  open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes.  There  are  also  fifty- 
free  scholarships,  one  for  each  Senatorial  district  in  the  State,  the 
holders  of  which  are  exempt  from  all  the  other  College  charges  for 
room  rent,  furniture,  etc. — 
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The  catalogue  of  1886-'87,  gives  a  list  of  72  students  in  the  College 
and  63  in  the  Preparatory  School.  Ten  of  the  College  students  are 
girls,  and  there  are  13  girls  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

The  list  of  Faculty  and  Instructors,  gives  eleven  Professors  in  the 
College,  with  two  instructors.  The  Preparatory  School  has  a  faculty 
of  four  teachers ;  a  Principal,  and  a  lady  professor,  and  two  instruc- 
tors. 

The  latest  catalogue  *  at  hand,  shows  the  continuous  growth  of  the 
College,  as  follows: 

Within  the  last  four  years  the  College  has  greatly  enlarged  its  facilities  for  in- 
stniction  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  the  reconstruction  of  old  oiiies  and  the 
purchase  of  a  large  amount  of  equipment  for  several  of  the  leading  departments. 

The  Botanical  Department. 

The  Chemical  Department. 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  Ladies'  Department. 

The  Military  Department. 

The  Agriculture  Experiment  Station. 

The  six  departments  recorded  above  have  each  been  provided  with  commodious 
and  attractive  buildings,  designed  and  built  with  special  reference  to  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  these  several  branches  of  work.  The  drill  hall  of  the  military 
department  has  also  been  fitted  up  for  use  as  a  gymnasium,  with  the  Sargent  sys- 
tem of  movable  apparatus.  A  building  for  the  accommodation  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering and  Civil  Engineering,  is  already  planned;  and  will  be  erected  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  College  is  thus  prepared  to  carry  ou  its  several  branches  of  work  more  effi- 
ciently and  successfully  than  ever  before,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  provide  this 
large  increase  of  additional  facilities  without  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
expenses  of  students. 

The  following  addition  has  been  made  to  the  course  in  Graphics  : 

During  the  present  year,  provision  has  been  made  for  special  instruction  in 
Industrial  Art  and  Design,  with  a  view  not  only  to  introduce  this  branch  of  Draw- 
ing as  far  as  practicable  into  all  the  courses  of  study,  especially  the  Technical  courses, 
but  to  provide  a  distinct  department  of  training  for  those  who  wish  to  study  Art  in 
its  applications  to  Industry  or  to  find  a  career  of  life-work  in  this  field. 

The  course  begins  with  drawing  from  the  object,  as,  geometrical  solids,  casts, 
plants,  furniture,  etc. ,  passing  as  early  as  possible  to  processes  which  awaken  the 
inventive  faculty  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  original  expression  by  means  of  form 
and  figure  instead  of  words.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  applications  of  the 
artistic  elements  to  commercial  products,  wall  paper,  oil  cloth,  wrought  iron,  etc., 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  may  prove  an  opening  to  agreeable  and  remunerative 
employment  for  young  women  in  particular. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  course  in  Agriculture  has  been 
recast,  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  requirements  of  science  and  prac- 
tice. 

The  aim  in  the  course  in  A)^culture  is  to  teach  how  the  principal  branches  of 
physical  and  natural  science  are  applied  to  the  business  of  farming,  and  to  afford 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  methods. 

^Catalogue  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  CoUege,  1890-*91,  State  College,  Centre 
Ck>anty,  Penna.,  1891.    Pp.  84.      . 
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Drawing  is  a  required  study  in  the  first  term  of  Freshman  year. 
The  catalogue  shows  a  small  number  of  students  in  the  department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  admirable  report  on  Industrial  Education,  made  in  1889,  to  the 
Legislature^  by  the  Commission,  of  which  President  Atherton  was 
chosen  chairman,  has  been  already  fully  noticed  in  the  present 
Report.  (See  Part  II,  page  1225,  et  seq.)  It  is  by  similar  contribu- 
tions to  educational  literature,  as  well  as  by  their  services  in  guiding 
the  education  of  youth,  that  the  able  body  of  educators  connected 
with  these  colleges,  serve  the  community  at  large,  and  add  dignity 
and  honor  to  their  country. 

The  catalogue,  shows  a  total  attendance  for  the  school  year  1890- 
'91,  of  209  students.  Of  these,  83  were  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. Fifteen  of  the  "  college  students  "  and  nine  of  the  "  Prepar- 
atory," were  girls. 

The  "'  Faculty  and  Instructors  ",  comprise  twenty-eight  Professors 
and  Instructors. 

George  W.  Atherton,  ll.  d..  is  President,  and  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Was  designated  by  the  Legislature  to  receive  the  National  land 
Grant  and  in  1863,  made  provision  to  carry  out  its  conditions.  The 
catalogue  of  1881-82,  thus  states  this  condition. 

Scholarahips  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — By  resolutions  of  the  Qeneral 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  national  grant,  "  for  the  benefit  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,''  was  given  to  Brown  University ;  and  the  fimd 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  has  accrued  from  this  grant,  is  by  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  UDivendty  devoted  to  the  education  *'  of  scholan,  each  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  the  extent  of  the  entire  nnniml  incoma" 
Appointments  to  these  scholarships  are  made,  on  the  nomination  of  the  General 
Assembly,  by  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  in  conjunction  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University. 

nEPARTMBNTS  OF  PRACTICAIi  SCIENCE. 

Departments  of  Practical  Science  have  been  established  in  the  University  for  the 
benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  pursuits  as  require 
especially  the  knowledge  of  mathematical  and  of  physical  science,  and  their  appli- 
cations to  industrial  arts. 

In  these  departments  provision  has  also  been  made  for  courses  of  instruction  in 
"  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agricultural  and  the  Mechanic  Arts." 
This  provision  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  an  *'Act  of  Congress  granting 
lands  for  the  establishing  of  Agricultural  (Colleges,"  and  with  '*  Resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  accepting  these  lands,  and  assign- 
ing the  same  to  Brown  University."  Students  who  enter  only  for  these  studies, 
either  in  full  or  in  part,  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  admission  as  for  any 
select  course ;  and  when  they  have  duly  pursued  such  studies,  they  will  be  entitled 
to  a  certificate  stating  the  time  of  their  University  residence,  and  the  amount  of 
their  acquisitions.  Tliey  may,  however,  pursue  these  studies  in  connection  with 
''  the  regular  scientific  and  classical  studies  of  the  University,"  and  when  they  have 
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80  puimied  them  as  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  they  will  be  entitled  to  these  degree. 

These  Departments  are  ** Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts;"  Civil 
Engineering;  Physics;  Botany;  Zoology  and  Geology;  Agricul- 
ture.— ^As  drawing  is  especially  taught  in  Civil  Engineering,  the 
progress  of  the  course  in  this  department  is  given. 

dVUi  BNQINEERINa. 

The  regular  course  in  this  department  occupies  four  years,  but  a  longer  or  shorter 
course  may  be  pursued,  according  to  the  wants  or  abilities  of  students.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  pursue  a  full  course,  will  find  the  studies  so  arranged  that  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  acquired  in  only  a  partial  course  will  be  practical  and  available. 
Ample  provision  will  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  any  who  desire  a  more  extended 
course  than  is  here  indicated,  in  Engineering  and  in  Higher  Mathematics. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  study  for  the  regular  course: 

First  Year.  Use  of  Mathematical  instruments,  including  Line  drawing,  Pen 
shading,  Graphical  construction  of  Plane  problems ;  Free-hand  drawing  and  shad- 
ing; use  of  Mathematical  tables ;  Trigonometry,  and  its  application  to  the  measure- 
ment of  areas ;  Plane  surveying,  including  the  theory  and  adjustment  of  instru- 
ments, Field  practice,  Plotting  surveys,  and  descriptive  Geometry. 

Second  Tear.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ;  Shades  and  Shadows  and  liner 
Perspective,  and  Isometrical  Drawing. 

Third  Year.  Theory  of  structure,  embracing  the  construction  of  foundations. 
Stone  and  Brick  masonry;  and  detailed  drawings  of  the  same;  Calculation  and 
geometrical  representation  of  the  strain  on  trusses  and  girders ;  Drawing  of  Plans, 
Profiles,  Elevations,  and  Sections. 

Construction  of  machinery  and  bridges,  and  drawings  of  the  same;  strength  of 
materials  used  in  construction;  Estimation  of  resistance  of  Friction  and  rigidity; 
and  Hydraulics,  embracing  the  structure  and  use  of  hydraulic  machines,  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  which  govern  the  flow  of  water  from  reservoirs  and  the  flow  of 
water  in  rivers,  canal  and  conduit  pipes,  and  water  used  as  a  motor. 

Fourth  Year.  Weisbach*s  Mechanics,  or  Mahan's  Civil  Engineering. 

To  pursue  this  course  to  the  best  advantage,  the  following  mathematical  studies 
taught  in  the  University,  should  be  pursued  in  connection  with  those  above  men- 
tioned, viz :  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytical 
Geometry,  and  Calculus. 

Students  desiring  admission  to  this  course  are  subjected  to  an  examination  on  the 
same  amount  of  Mathematics  as  is  required  of  candidates  entering  for  a  degree. 

In  Botany,  "  free  use  is  made  of  the  black-board  and  diagrams,  and 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  drawing  from  nature,  and 
students  are  taught  to  make  illustrative  sketches." 

Two  courses  of  four  years  study,  are  arranged  for  those  desiring  to 
study  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  the  first  includes 
one  ancient  language,  the  second  does  not.  In  these  courses,  draw- 
ing is  an  essential  study.  Mechanical  drawing,  2  hours  a  week,  fresh- 
man year,  is  required  in  the  first  Mechanical  course;  and  free  hand 
drawing,  3  hours  a  week,  in  the  second  course. 

In  first  Mechanical  course,  "Shades  and  Shadows,"  3  hours  a 
week,  first  half  of  the  Sophomore  year.  In  second  Mechanical  course 
*'  Shades  and  Shadows,"  three  hours  a  week;  and  Linear  Perspective, 
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two  hours  a  week,  first  half  of  Sophomore  year.  Both  couraes  take 
**  Civil  Engineering,"  2  hours  a  week  in  Junior  year,  also  in  Senior 
year. 

Thirty-six  students  took  the  course  of  Civil  Engineering,  in  1880. 
The  catalogue  of  the  University  for  1883-82,  gave  a  total  attendance 
in  all  the  classes  of  251  students. 

Prom  the  first  annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
State  Agricultural  School  and  Experiment  Station,*  it  appears  that, 
as  far  back  as  1869,  there  had  been  dissatisfaction  with  the  Agricul- 
tural department  of  Brown  University;  since  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  in  their  report  of  that  date,  from  which  the  Board  of 
Managers  quote,  stated  that  they  "  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  inten- 
tions of  Congress  have  not  been  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  either 
Rhode  Island,  or  Brown  University." 

In  1872,  a  legislative  committee  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
action  of  the  College  in  respect  to  the  Land  Grant  Fund.  In  1884, 
the  Legislature  changed  the  sum  allowed  to  the  College  for  "State 
pupils,"  from  $100  to  $75. 

In  1888,  the  Legislature,  acting  on  the  report  of  a  joint  special 
committee  appointed  to  recommend  action  in  reference  to  the  act 
of  Congress  establishing  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  estab- 
lished a  State  Agricultural  School  in  the  town  of  South  Kingston. 

A.  farm  containing  140  acres,  was  bought  for  $5,000.  The  town  of 
South  Kingston,  contributing  $2,000;  Friends  $2,000  more;  and  the 
State,  the  additional  $1,000. 

In  May,  1889,  the  Board  as  stated  in  their  second  report;  f  elected 
as  Principal  of  the  school  John  H.  Washburn,  B.  sc,  PH.  D.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  then  study- 
ing at  GK)ttingen,  Germany,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  ph.  d. — 

Dr.  Washburn,  in  his  report  to  the  Board,  gives  in  detail,  the  pro- 
gi'amme  of  a  course  of  three  years  of  study.  Drawing  in  each  year, 
wood  work,  and  iron  work,  are  included;  work  in  iron,  only  in  the 
Senior  year. 

The  following  extracts  show,  in  part,  the  plan  of  the  School. 

DESIGN  OP  THE  INSTITUTION. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  have  a  School  which  is  first  class  in  allits  departmeDts,  to  fit 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Agri- 
cultural School  and  Experiment  Station,  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  at  its 
January  session,  1889.  Providence:  E.  L.  Freeman  &  Son,  State  Printers.  1889. 
Pp.27. 

f  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Agricultural  School  and  Experiment  Station,  made  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
January  Session,  1890.  Part  I.  State  Agricultural  School.  (Part  II.  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  is  printed  under  separate  cover.)  Providence:  E.  L. 
Freeman  &  Son.     Printers  to  the  State.     1890.    Pp.  20. 
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young  men  who  intend  to  pursue  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts,  for  active  life, 
to  educate  them  in  the  branches  of  Agriculture  and  in  other  knowledge  such  as  is 
necessary  to  develop  their  manhood  and  instruct  them  in  the  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

It  is  very  difficult  at  the  present  time  for  a  young  man  to  find  a  place  to  learn  a 
trade.  The  carpenters  and  machinists  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  teach  a  young 
laborer.  When  he  can  do  one  thing  well,  he  is  made  to  do  that  and  nothing  else, 
because  he  turns  off  work  faster  and  as  a  factor  in  production,  is  more  valuable  to 
his  employer.  The  industrial  schools  which  are  being  founded  throughout  this  and 
all  other  civilized  countries,  are  intended  to  obviate  this  distressing  difficulty.  Such 
an  institution  of  instruction  which  has  for  its  object  the  education  and  ti*aining  of 
both  mind  and  hand,  is  the  most  complete  that  can  be  devised;  already  rapid  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  great  work  of  industrial  education,  and  the  experience  of 
competent  educators  in  this  direction  has  been  that  the  pupil  learns  as  much,  and 
in  some  cases  more,  theory  with,  than  without  the  additional  knowledge  of  the 
practical  manipulation  of  tools.  A  young  man  going  out  into  the  world  from  an 
industrial  school  has  a  great  advantage  over  those  young  men  who  have  had  very 
little  schooling,  he  is  educated  and  becomes  an  active  man  in  public  and  private 
affairs.  Industrial  legislation  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  forced  upon  our 
l^;islator8.  The  trades  must  not  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant.  That  the 
working  men  in  many  cases  have  not  received  justice  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
many  persons  in  these  labor  reforms  become  excited  over  one  idea  and  do  not  know 
when  they  receive  justice,  is  quite  as  indisputable  a  fact.  They  lack  education  to 
balance  their  minds.  It  is  doubtless  a  potent  factor  in  the  solving  of  our  labor 
troubles,  to  educate  the  laborer  himself.  That,  and  that  alone  can  bring  to  us  a 
peaceful  solution  of  our  social  troubles. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  manual  labor  in  our  school  and  it  is  the  desire  of  our 
faculty  to  have  all  agricultural  and  other  labor  which  is  performed  as  a  class  exer^ 
cise,  educative,  Otir  entrance  examination  is  within  the  easy  reach  of  any  pupil 
of  ordinary  intelligence  from  our  district  schools.  We  hope  that  the  many  boys  of 
our  country  schools  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rare  privileges  which  we 
will  offer  to  worthy  young  men  who  are  striving  for  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
education. 

The  special  advantages  of  such  an  institution  as  we  hope  to  make  this  one,  extend 
into  every  community,  not  only  to  the  agricultural  but  we  might  almost  say  espe- 
cially to  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  communities. 

In  the  ever  increasing  circulation  of  men  from  country  to  city  and  from  the  city 
back  again  to  the  country,  a  school  of  this  kind  will  teach  the  young  man  from  the 
city  the  progress  and  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  agriculture.  He 
can  understand  the  best  methods  which  are  being  successfully  used  in  the  special 
branch  of  agriculture  he  intends  to  pursue,  and  at  the  same  time  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  manipulation  of  farm  labor  and  manageineut.  Our 
industrial  department  will  teach  those  young  men  not  fitted  to  become  farmers  that 
special  line  of  work  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

The  commission,  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  confer  with 
Brown  University,  in  relation  to  the  so  called  Agricultural  Fund ; 
made  to  the  January,  1892,  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  "  majority" 
and  "minority"  Report.  To  the  first,  a  proposition  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  adopt  the  school  as  a  department  of  the  University,  is  ap- 
pended ;  to  the  Minority  report^  is  appended  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  University  to  give  back  to  the  State,  the  1862  Land  Grant  Fund. 

No  final  action  has  taken  place. 
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In  the  latest  annual  report*  at  hand,  the  President,  urges  that 
this  college  should  prepare  itself  to  undertake  "  University  work," 
in  its  highest  sense.  He  predicts  that,  in  the  near  future,  a  few 
institutions  will  advance  to  the  higher  work  of  original  investiga- 
tion, which  is  the  province  of  a  true  University,  leaving  the  work  of 
direct  instruction  of  undergraduates  to  the  majority  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, which  will  remain  simply  colleges ;  confessedly  of  lower 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  educational  institutions.  In  other  words, 
he  thinks  the  standards  of  modem  scholarship,  and  the  requirements 
of  a  liberal  education,  have  been  so  uplifted  and  specialized,  that  the 
ordinary  degrees,  of  '*b.  a."  and  "a.  m.",  no  longer  represent  the 
relative  quality  and  amount  of  scolarship  with  which  they  were 
formerly  accredited.  He  points  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  Post  Graduate  students  in  the  various  Institutions,  as  confirming 
his  position. 

He  explains  that  the  difference  between  a  College,  and  a  University, 
does  not  consist,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  in  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  schools  of  the  so  called  '*  Learned  Professions"  are  grouped 
with  the  latter.  In  fact,  he  argues  that  a  true  University,  may  exist 
without  association  with,  or  direction  of,  a  single  one  of  the  old 
professional  schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

The  opportunity  for  original  research ;  a  body  of  Professors  who 
have  won  distinction  by  devoting  themselves  to  such  research ;  with 
ample  facilities  in  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Laboratories,  for  illus- 
trating and  prosecuting  such  researches ;  and,  with  all,  a  number 
of  endowed  Fellowships,  to  attract  and  support  such  capable  students 
as  may  evince  peculiar  aptitude  for  such  studies  and  investiga- 
tions ;  these,  are  the  essential  requisites  and  characteristics  of  a  true 
University.  For  all  these  purposes  large  additional  endowments 
are  needed ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  Alumni  of  Brown,  to  enable  their 
University  to  advance  by  so  endowing  it ; — ^under  penalty,  other- 
wise, of  seeing  it  retrograde. — The  President  advocates,  also,  the 
free  admission  of  women  students  to  all  the  Post  Graduate  courses. 

The  reports  made  by  the  several  Professors,  to  the  President, 
accompany  this  report.  In  that  by  the  Professor  of  the  course  in 
"  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering,"  it  is  stated  that  "courses  in 
Machine  Drawing  and  Gearing,  were  offered  this  year  for  the  first 
time." 

In  the  Department  of  Physics,  the  following  instruction  in  Manual 
Training  was  given : 

During  the  entire  college  year,  the  workshop  has  been  open  to  students,  under 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  President  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  June 
23,  1892.  The  Providence  Press:  Snow  &.  Famham,  Printers,  37  Custom  House 
Street.    1S92.    Pp.  70. 
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the  direction  of  Mr.  Mount,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lester  in  the  wood- working,  and  by 
Mr.  Bordick  in  the  machine  department.    The  attendance  was  as  follows : 

FiiBtterm ._ 48 

Second  term : 86 

Third  term 16 

95 

The  time  devoted  to  workshop  practice  by  each  student  was  six  hours  i)er  week. 

In  Agriculture.  The  usual  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  subjects  was  given 
to  the  fourteen  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  who  were  beneficiaries  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  State  Agricultural  Scholarships. 

The  latest  catalogue*  at  hand^  gives  a  colicise  historical  statement 
of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  college  in 
1764,  and  reprints,  with  all  its  quaintness  of  expression  and  typog- 
raphy, the  original  charter,  authorizing  certain  persons  named 
therein  to  found  a  college,  or  university.  In  1770,  the  college,  which 
had  first  opened  in  the  town  of  Warren,  was  moved  to  Providence, 
and  in  1804,  was,  by  vote  of  the  corporation,  named  Brown  Univer- 
sity; in  recognition  of  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown. 

The  following  account  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  and 

method  of  the  instruction  offered  to  undergraduates  at  the  present 

time. 

The  Coubsss  of  iNSTBUcrnoN.f 

The  courses  of  instruction  for  undergraduates  form  a  system  of  studies  partly 
required  and  partly  elective.  The  studies  of  the  Freshman  year  are  nearly  all  re- 
quired, the  main  exception  being  that  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  have  a  choice  of  courses  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  wish  to  pursue 
the  study  of  an  ancient  language.  The  required  studies  of  the  Freshman  year  are 
selected  for  their  disciplinary  value,  that  the  students  may  the  more  profitably 
pursue  those,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  subsequent  years.  During  the  last 
three  years  large  liberty  in  the  choice  of  studies  is  allowed,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  in 
the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  of  the  courses  for  those  degrees  the  required 
studies  occupy  seven  of  the  sixteen  hours  of  instruction  each  week,  and  in  the 
Senior  year  three  of  the  fourteen  hours.  The  required  studies  for  these  degrees 
during  three  years  are  restricted  to  English,  G^erman,  History  and  Philosophy,  the 
pursuit  of  which  is  deemed  necessary  for  every  student  who  is  to  receive  a  collegiate 
degree.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Civil  Eingineer  are 
allowed  less  freedom  of  election,  in  order  that  they  may  thoroughly  master  the 
branches  necessary  for  the  most  thorough  discipline  in  their  respective  defiartments. 

The  elective  studies,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  so  placed  in  the  curriculum 
as  to  give  all  those  entitled  to  this  all  the  freedom  of  choice  which  the  necessary 
hmitations  of  the  schedule  of  lectures  admits.  In  arranging  this  schedule  a  num- 
ber of  parallel  courses,  each  unitary  and  progressive  and  extending  through  the 
three  years  are  made  available.  Every  student  is  advised  in  selecting  his  studies 
to  adopt  in  the  main  one  of  these  courses. 

♦Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Brown  University  1891-'92.  The 
Providence  Press :  Snow  and  Famham,  Printers,  37  Custom  House  Street.  1892. 
Pp.  167. 

t  Instruction  for  graduate  students  is  treated  by  itself  in  a  later  paragraph.  Also, 
a  special  circular  relating  to  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Register. 
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In  addition  to  the  r^olar  courses  of  instruction,  special  honor  courses  are  offered, 
which  are  open  to  students  wiUing  to  do  large  extra  work  in  their  particular  de- 
partments. These  honor  courses,  fully  described  in  a  later  paragn^ph,  mainly  con- 
sist of  special  reading  supplement  by  problems  and  essays.  Examinations  in  them 
are  held  at  the  option  of  the  several  professors. 

The  following  programme  of  instruction  in  Drawing,  is  given 
under  the  course  in  Applied  Mathematics. 

Xn.  Appued  Mathematiob. 

•  «««••• 

DBAwma. 
Professor  Randall. 

1.  Elementary  Mechanical  Dramng.—Foui  hours.  First  term.  Elective  for  all 
students. 

2,  8,  4.  Freehand  Drawing. — One  hour.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Terms,  re- 
spectiyely.    EUective  for  all  students. 

6, 6.  Descriptive  Oeometry, — Church's  Descriptiyo  (Geometry,  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing. Four  hours.  Second  and  Third  Terms  respectively.  Elective  for  those  who 
have  taken  Ck>urse  I. 

7.  ShadeSy  Shadows,  Perspective  and  Isometrical  Projections,— Daviea^s  Shades, 
Shadows  and  Perspective.  Church's  Shades,  Shadows  and  Isometrical  Projections. 
Burchett's  Perspective  and  Davidson's  Perspective.  Three  hours.  First  Term. 
Elective  for  those  who  have  taken  Courses  1,5  and  6. 

8.  Mechanical  Drawing, — Application  of  the  principles  of  Descriptive  Geometry 
to  machine  drawing  from  models.  Three  hours.  Second  Term.  Elective  for 
those  who  have  taken  Courses  1, 6  and  6. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing, — Construction  of  EUgher  Curves  and  their  application 
in  the  formation  of  Qear  Teeth.  Third  Term.  Three  hours.  Elective  for  those 
who  have  taken  Courses  1,  5  and  6.  Additional  courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing 
will  be  offered  in  subsequent  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  advanced  students. 

The  Manual  Training  Course  comes  under  the  general  course  in 
Physics. 

Work-shop  Course  in  Mechanical  Processes.  Training  in  the  use  of  tools  for 
working  wood  and  metals.  Three  hours  [six  hours'  attendance  in  shop].  First  and 
Second  Terms  respectively.  Elective  for  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors,  but 
pupils  applying  for  this  Course  are  required  to  take  Mechanical  Drawing  also. 

By  special  permission  work-shop  practice  may  be  continued  for  more  than  ooe 
term,  but  only  a  single  term  will  count  toward  the  attainment  of  a  degree. 

In  the  general  description  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction,  Drawing 
comes  in  the  regular  course  of  Civil  Engineering,  as  follows: 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing,  consisting  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  instruments,  dis- 
cussion, proof,  and  application  of  the  methods  of  constructing  Plane  Ceometrical 
Problems  and  the  more  complicated  Plane  Curves,  flat  and  graduated  Tinting,  the 
principles  of  Orthographic  and  Isometric  Projections,  and  their  application  in 
Model  Drawing. 

8.  Free-hand  Drawing,  consisting  of  pencil  drawings  of  models,  introducing  the 
principles  of  Orthographic  Projections,  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective.  At 
present  this  subject  is  taught  as  subsidiary  to  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  the  aim  is 
to  enable  students  to  make  hasty  but  intelligible  machine  sketches  which  may  be 
used  as  guides  in  the  more  accurate  drawings  which  follow. 
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4.  Descriptive  Geometry,  oonsisting  of  the  discuasion  and  proof  of  the  various 
methods  of  constructing  a  large  number  of  problems,  with  extensive  and  accurate 
application  of  these  methods  in  the  Drawing  Room. 

Second  Year.  *  1.  EUementary  Mechanics  embracing  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Mechanics,  treated  from  a  mathematical  x>oint  of  view,  with  such  experiments 
as  are  necessary  to  illustrate  principles. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  as  indicated  on  page  64. 

3.  Shades,  Shadows,  Perspective,  and  Isometric  Projections,  comprising  recita- 
tions and  mechanical  drawing  based  on  the  principles  of  Descriptive  Geometry. 

4.  Mechanical  Drawing,  consisting  of  free-hand  sketching,  detail  and  assembled 
drawings  of  machines,  and  the  study  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  methods  of 
constructing  gear  teeth.    Lectures  and  drawing. 

The  objects  sought  in  Mechanical  Drawing  are: 

1.  To  prepare  the  students  for  the  duties  of  the  Draughting  Room  by  bringing 
before  them  a  large  number  of  theoretical  and  practical  problems  which  shall  in- 
volve the  principles  most  needed  in  the  work  of  the  present  time. 

2.  Discipline  of  the  mind  through  the  discussion  and  proof  of  original  methods 
of  solution. 

3.  To  encourage  neatness  and  accuracy  and  develope  the  power  of  concentration 
without  which  the  work  of  the  Draughting  Room  cannot  be  acceptably  done. 

Wilson  HaU,  recently  completed,  is  well  constructed  and  equipped  for  its  pur- 
poses as  a  Laboratory  for  the  experimental  study  of  Mechanics  and  Physics. 

The  Workshop  and  the  Physical  Laboratory  are  open  to  students  five  days  in  the 
week,  from  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

The  course  in  the  Workshop  is  offered  to  those  who  have  mechanical  tastes  and 
aptitudes  but  may  not  wish  to  pursue  courses  in  the  mathematics  of  the  subject. 

The  announcement  of  the  **  Department  of  Instruction  "  especially 
related  to  the  Land  Grant  Fund,  is  here  given  in  full: 

XVin.  AORICULTUBE  AND  THB  MBCHANIC  ARTS. 

An  extended  course  of  study  in  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  is  open  to  all 
students.  It  includes  the  courses  offered  in  the  departments  of  English,  Political 
Economy,  Mathematics,  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Geology,  Physi- 
ology and  Botany,  as  given  above,  and  also  special  lectures  on  Agriculture.  These 
relate  to  the  study  of  soils  and  to  applied  Economic  Zoology,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  of  topics : 

Introduction:  History  of  Agriculture,  tracing  its  development  through  the  Jew- 
ish, Orecian,  Roman,  Spanish  and  English  nations  to  the  formation  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  societies  in  the  United  States,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  earlier 
of  these  formed  within  the  years  from  1785  to  1829  inclusive.  The  subject  is  then 
continued  by  the  discussion  of  the  following  topics : 

L  Primary  Condition  of  Matter.  II.  Formation  of  Soil  from  Inorganic  Elements. 
III.  Source  of  Organic  Matter.  IV.  Constituents  of  Plant  required  by  Soil.  V. 
Constituents  of  Soil  in  the  Mass.  VI.  Composition  of  Fertile  SoiL  Vill.  Cardinal 
Law  in  Agriculture.  IX.  Rotation  of  Crops.  X.  Discriminating  Application  of 
FertUissers. 

Under  the  general  head  of  Economic  Zoology  are  discussed  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  the  most  approved  breeds  of  both  neat  cattle  and  horses.  Practical 
instruction  is  given  by  the  visiting  of  farms  and  in  obtaining  and  preserving  speci- 
mens in  Natural  History.    Taxidermy  is  also  taught  when  desired  by  the  class. 

The  above  course  is  arranged  in  piursuance  of  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
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the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  in  January,  1863,  by  which  the  University  receives  the  benelits  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862,  entitled  **An  Act  donating  Public  Lands 
to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  Colleges  for  the  Benefit  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts." 

• 

The  University  Art  Collections,  possess  a  number  of  interesting 
portraits;  which  are,  from  time  to  time,  added  to  by  the  Alumni.  A 
beginning  has  also  been  made  of  a  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

A  collection  of  classical  casts, — selected  by  the  late  Professor 
Lincoln,  for  Henry  Kirke  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  of  the 
class  of  1860,  who  gave  them  to  the  University, — was  the  beginning 
of  what  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  valuable  Museum  of  Ancient 
Art.  The  utility  of  such  a  collection  of  casts  in  illustrating  classi- 
cal literature,  and  as  models  in  drawing,  is  readily  seen. 

Professor  W.  C.  Poland,  associate  Professor  of  Greek,  is  Curator 
of  the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  students  in  attendance  during  1891-92. 

SUMHABT. 

Graduates .     .  35 

Seniors 69 

Juniors 67 

Sophomores 94 

Freshmen 103 

Select  Course 26 

Total 403 

The  "  Faculty  and  other  Officers"  of  the  University  number  Fifty- 
two.  Rev.  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  d.  d.  ll.  d.,  is  President  and 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

University  op  South  Carolina. 

The  South  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina ;  was  established  by  the  Legislature  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  March,  22,  1878. 

The  following  sections  of  which,  are  quoted  from  the  27  sections 
of  the  bill. 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Organization  of  the  State  University. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  now  met,  and  sitting  in  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same.  That  the  University  of  South  Carolina  shall  be,  and  it  is  hereby 
divided  into  two  branches — the  one  located  in  the  cit j  of  Columbia,  and  styled  the 
South  Carolina  College,  and  the  other  in  or  near  the  town  of  Orangeburg,  to  be 
styled  the  Claflin  College  ;  and  that  the  said  University,  and  both  branches  thereof, 
shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  placed  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  now  in  of9oe,  and  their  successors 
elected  according  to  law. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  for 
the  time  being,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  Education  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentativeB  for  the  time  being, 
and  seven  persons  to  be  elected  on  the  joint  vote  of  the  General  Aasembly,  who 
shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be 
appointed,  no  one  of  whom  shall  be  in  any  other  manner  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity.   *    *    *    *: 

Sec.  10.  That  all  property,  real  or  personal,  ri^ts  of  property  and  credits,  belong- 
ing or  appertaining  to  the  Agricultural  College,  shall  vest  in  and  become  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  solely  for 
the  purpose  for  which  such  property  and  credits  were  originally  given.    •   *   •    *. 

Sec.  20.  There  shall  be  admitted  into  each  College  of  the  University  one  student 
from  each  County  of  the  State,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  tuition  free  of  charge;  such 
student  shall  be  appointed  by  the  (Governor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  del- 
egation in  the  General  Assembly  from  the  County  in  which  the  applicant  resides, 
and  after  a  competitive  examination:  Provided,  Such  applicant  shall  show  upon 
examination  before  the  Faculty  the  degree  of  proficiency  required  of  other  appli- 
cants for  admission  in  said  College,  and  be  otherwise  eligible  for  admission-in  said 
College. 

The  State,  having  some  years  previously  accepted  the  National 
land  grant  in  aid  of  *' Agricultural  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  and 
some  questions  arising  in  relation  to  the  legislation  in  regard  to  it, 
by  act  of  December  23d,  1879; — two  sections  of  the  law  are  here 
quoted. 

AN  ACrr  to  Provide  for  the  Investment  and  Use  of  the  Agricnltural  College  Fund. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  now^  met  and  sitting  in  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  That  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  entered  into  with  the  United 
States  by  this  State  accepting  and  receiving  the  donation  of  land  scrip  for  the 
endowment  of  one  or  more  coUeges  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  the  State  Treasurer  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to 
issue  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  a  certificate  of 
State  stock  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  eight  hundred 
($191,800)  dollars,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  from  July 
Ist,  A.  D.  1879,  payable  semi-annually,  to  be  held  by  the  University  of  South  Car- 
olina as  a  perpetual  fund  (capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished),  to 
be  used  by  said  Board  of  Trustees  solel}*  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  said  land 
scrip  was  originally  donated  by  the  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  thereto;  the  said  certificate  of  stock  to  be  held  in  lieu  and  stead  of  the 
Agricultural  College  bonds,  formerly  constituting  the  Agricultural  College  fund 
under  the  said  Acts  of  Congress  and  the  Acts  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  this  State 
in  relation  to  the  same,  and  heretofore  used  by  the  Financial  Agent  for  general 
State  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  is  hereby  authorized  to 
estabMsh  a  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  stu- 
dents, in  addition  to  the  South  dJarolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute now  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of  colored  students,  and  to  maintain  the  said 
colleges  out  of  the  income  of  said  fund,  and  to  use  the  property  and  grounds  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia  in  such  manner  and  so  far  as  deemed 
necessary  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

The  third  and  final  section  authorizes  the  founding  of  scholarships 
under  certain  conditions. — 

The  University,  thus  revived  in  Columbia  under  the  name  of  the 
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South  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  opened  its 
first  session  October  5,  1880. — 

Dr.  Miles,  the  President,  in  showing  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
instruction  in  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  says  : 

*'  For  enabling  our  students  to  acquire  practical  acquaintance  with  planting  and 
farming,  and  the  methods  of  cultivating  our  staple  crops,  we  have  an  ample  area 
of  land,  where  Mr.  Connors,  our  farmer,  an  experienced  and  skilled  agriculturist, 
gives  his  imdivided  attention  to  field  and  garden  operations.  Here  the  lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry  are  supplemented  and  illustrated  by  the  test  and  compari- 
son of  various  fertilizers  on  growing  crops.    »    ♦    *. 

Mr.  Jesse  Jonee  a  thoroughly  skilled  and  unusually  ingenious  mechanic  and 
machinist,  is  our  master  mechanic  and  has  charge  of  the  work>shop,  where,  under 
his  eye,  the  student  learns  the  use  of  all  ordinary  tools  and  how  to  handle  them, 
and  how  to  plan  and  construct  farm  buildings,  and  to  make  and  repair  farming  im- 
plements, &c.,  and  where  gradually,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  engines,  mills, 
and  machinery  generally,  may  be  acquired. 

A  three  years  course  of  study  is  adopted.  The  School  of  Mathe- 
matics embraces  two  distinct  departments.  1.  Pure  Mathematics, 
and  2.  Applied  Mathematics.  All  instruction  in  drawing  comes  in 
the  second  department  and  is  given  in  the  2nd  year,  when  Descrip- 
tive Geometry,  Shades  and  Shadows  and  Surveying  are  taught,  and 
in  the  3rd  and  senior  year,  when  Civil  Engineering  is  taught.  Total 
number  of  students  for  1880-'81,  was  60. — 

The  catalogue  for  1890-91,*  begins  with  a  concise  history  of  the 
various  changes  that  have  been  experienced  by  this  State  Institution 
during  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  Century ;  followed  by  a  brief 
outline  of  the  existing  organization  of  the  University  at  Columbia, 
which,  as  they  show  the  scope  of  the  University  as  a  whole,  are  here 
given. 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

The  South  Carolina  College  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1801,  and 
threw  open  its  doors  to  the  youth  of  the  State  in  January,  1805. 

It  continued  in  successful  operation  down  to  July,  1868,  when  its  buildings  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Confederate  Gk>vemment  and  used  as  a  hospital  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Its  charter  was  amended  by  the  Legislature  in  1865,  and  in  1866  it  was  reox)ened 
as  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

It  was  again  closed  in  1876,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  political  condition  of 
the  State. 

In  1878  the  charter  was  again  amended,  and  the  University  divided  into  two 
branches — the  one  situated  at  Columbia  styled  the  South  Carolina  College,  the 
other,  situated  at  Orangeburg,  Claflin  College.    (In  1882  a  third  branch  was  added, 
the  State  Military  Academy  at  Charleston.)    No  immediate  steps  were,  however 
taken  to  reopen  the  College. 

In  1879  the  Trustees  of  the  University  were  empowered  by  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  establish  a  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  at  Columbia,  and  to 
use  the  property  and  grounds  of  the  College  for  this  purpose.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  in  1880. 

♦Catalogue  of  the  University  of  South   Carolina,  1890-'91.     Columbia,   S.  C 
Printed  at  the  Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  1891.  Pp.  84. 
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In  1881  the  Legislature  granted  an  annual  approriation  for  the  8upix>rt  of  the 
schools  of  the  University,  and  in  1882  the  South  Carolina  College  was  reorganized 
bv  the  appointment  of  a  full  Faculty.  It  went  into  active  operation  the  fall  of  the 
same  year. 

In  December,  1887,  the  charter  was,  for  the  third  time,  amended,  and  the  Uni- 
versity re-established  at  Columbia,  with  brandies,  as  heretofore,  at  Orangebiu*g 
and  Charleston.  In  October,  1888,  the  University  was  reopened  with  the  following 
departments :  Graduate  Department,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  College 
of  Agricultiire  and  Mechanic  Arts,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Normal  School,  Law 
School. 

OUTLINE  OP  ORGANIZATION. 

The  University  at  Columbia  comprehends  tlio  following  departments:  The 
Graduate  department ;  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts ;  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences ;  the  College  of  Pharmacy ;  the  Normal  School ;  the 
Law  School. 

In  the  Graduate  Department,  graduate  courses,  either  in  special  departments  of 
nstruction  or  in  groups  leading  to  the  higher  degrees,  are  provided  for  graduates 
of  this  University,  or  other  institutions  of  similar  rank,  who  wish  to  pursue 
advanced  studies. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  offers  five  full  courses  for  degrees, 
of  four  years  each,  one  general  and  four  technical — the  course  of  General  Science, 
the  course  of  Civil  Engineering,  the  course  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  the  course 
of  Chemistry,  and  the  Course  of  Natural  History. 

For  students  unable  to  go  forward  to  degrees  this  College  has  arranged  three 
special  courses,  of  two  years  each — the  shorter  course  of  General  Science,  the 
shorter  course  of  Applied  Science,  and  the  Business  Course. 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  there  are  three  degree  courses,  of 
four  years  each — the  course  of  Classical  Literature,  the  course  of  Modern  Litera- 
ture, and  the  course  of  History  and  English  Literature. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  offers  two  courses,  of  two  years  each — one  professional 
course  in  Pharmacy,  leading  to  a  degree,  and  the  course  preparatory  for  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy,  leading  to  a  certificate. 

The  Normal  School  has  two  courses — a.  professional  course  of  one  year  for  teach- 
ers, and  a  course  of  two  years,  preparatory  for  the  study  of  Pedagogy. 

The  Law  School  offers  a  coure  of  two  years,  leading  to  a  degree. 

Elective  courses  are  also  aUowed  under  epecial  circumstances. 

Every  matriculate  is  required,  except  in  special  case  approved  by  the  University 
authorities,  to  elect  one  of  the  full  or  special  courses.  The  student  is  graded  in  each 
study  of  the  course  selected  according  to  his  preparation  therein.  The  majority  of 
his  studies  determine  his  rank.  In  each  year  of  ev^ery  course  there  are  eighteen  or 
more  exercises  a  week  and  six  or  more  distinct  branches  of  study.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  proper  authorities,  other  studies  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  in  the 
course  may  be  carried.  One  or  more  electives  are  allowed  in  the  last  two  years  of 
several  of  the  courses.  These  provisions  secure  for  the  student  the  full  benefit  of 
his  preparation  in  each  study  and  give  flexibility  to  the  courses  and  system  of 
gradation. 

The  following  are  the  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  college  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

L  Regular  Courses  for  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.) — Four  Years  Each. 
ART — ^VOL  4 35 
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* 

I.  FOB  DEGBEB  OF  BAGHKLOB  OF  SCIBMCB— B.  & 
1.  O0UB8B  or  OnmaiL  SonnroB. 

First  Fear.— 1st  MathematicB ;  lat  History;  lot  Engliah ;  1st  French;  Ist  German; 
Free-hand  Drawing. 

Second  Year. — ^2nd  Mathematics ;  Surveying  and  Descriptive  Geometry  (each  (me 
term);  1st  Physics ;  2nd  French;  2nd  German;  2nd  English. 

Third  Fear.— 8rd  Mathematics ;  Structural  Botany  and  Physiology  (each  one 
term);  1st  Chemistry;  Psychology;  Zoology  and  Qualitative  Analysis  (each  one 
term);  Elective. 

Fourth  Year. — Mineralogy;  Geology;  Political  Economy;  Astronomy  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion  (each  one  term);  Logic ;  Elective;  Essays. 

8.  OOUBSK  OF  CXVXL  SlTODIKSBENO. 

First  Year. — 1st  Mathematics ;  Ist  French;  1st  German;  Ist  English;  Wood  Work; 
Free-hand  Drawing;  1st  Mechanical  Technology. 

Second  Year.— 2nd  Mathematics ;  Surveying  and  Descriptive  Geometry  (each  one 
term);  1st  Physics;  1st  Chemistry;  French  or  German;  2nd  English;  1st  Mechan- 
ical Drawing. 

Third  Year. — 8rd  Mathematics ;  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Geodesy  (each  one 
term);  Mechanics ;  2nd  Physics ;  Qualitative  Analysis ;  French  or  Qennan ;  2nid 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

Fourth  Year. — ^Civil  Engineering;  Civil  Engineering  Drawing;  Thermodynamice; 
Mineralogy;  Geology;  Astronomy  (1st  term);  Elective  (2nd  term);  Essays. 

8.  OOUBSB  OF  MaOHAiaOAL  BNOIMnBINO. 

First  Year. — 1st  Mathematics ;  1st  French;  1st  German;  1st  English;  Wood  Work: 
Free-hand  Drawing;  1st  Mechanical  Technology. 

Second  Year, — ^2nd  Mathematics ;  2nd  Mechanical  Technology  and  Descriptive 
Geometry  (each  one  term);  1st  Physics;  1st  Chemistry;  French  or  German;  2nd 
English;  1st  Mechanical  Drawing;  Vice  Work. 

Third  Fear.— 8rd  Mathematics ;  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Principles  of  Mech- 
anism (each  one  term);  2nd  Physics ;  Mechanics ;  French  or  German;  2nd  Mechan- 
ical Drawing;  Machine  Work. 

Fourth  Year. — ^Applied  Mechanics;  Thermodynamics;  Mineralogy;  Geology; 
QuaUtative  Analysis;  Designing  and  8rd  Mechanical  Drawing  (each  one  term); 
Machine  Work;  Astronomy  (1st  term);  Essays. 

4.  OouBSB  OF  Cbeustbt, 

First  Year, — Ist  Mathematics ;  1st  French;  1st  German;  1st  English;  Free  hand 
Drawing;  Physical  Geography. 

Second  Year. — ^2nd  Mathematics ;  Ist  Physics ;  1st  Chemistry;  2nd  French;  2nd 
G^erman;  2nd  English. 

Third  Year. — f^d  Chemistry;  Chemical  Technology;  Qualitative  Analysis ;  2nd 
Physics;  Mineralogy;  Zoology  and  Physiology  (each  one  term);  Structural  and 
Systematic  Botany  (each  one  term). 

Fourth  Year, — Quantitative  Analysis ;  Volumetric  and  Organic  Analysis  ;  Geol- 
ogy; Applied  Mineralogy;  Assaying  and  Organic  Preparation;  Microscopy  and  Bac- 
teriology; Essays;  Elective. 

ft.  Ck>UBaB  OF  Natu&al  Hxbtort. 

First  Fear.— 1st  Mathematics;  Ist  French;  1st  German;  1st  English;  Free-hand 
Drawing;  Physical  Geography. 
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Second  Tear. — 2nd  MathematiGS ;  Ist  PhjBics;  Ist  Chemistry;  2nd  French;  2nd 
German;  2nd  English. 

Third  Fear.— QualitatiTe  Analysis ;  2nd  Physics ;  Zoolo^  and  Physiology  (each 
one  term);  Free-hand  Drawing;  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany  (each  one  term); 
Mineralogy;  Geology. 

Fourth  Year. — ^Applied  Mineralogy;  Applied  (jfeology;  Microscopy  and  Bacteri- 
ology; QoantitatiYe  Analysis ;  Elective  and  Hygiene  (each  one  term);  Free-hand 
Drawing  and  Entomology  (each  one  term);  Essays ;  Elective. 

n.  SFBdAL  OOUBSB8  FOB  CBBTIFICATBS.— TWO  TBABS  BAOH. 
*  1.  Shortbr  CToubbA  of  Gbnebal  Sgikngb. 

First  Tear. — 1st  Mathematics ;  1st  English ;  1st  History;  Physical  Geography; 
Free-hand  Drawing. 

Second  Tear. — ^2nd  Mathematics;  2nd  ESnghsh;  1st  Physics;  1st  Chemistry; 
Structural  Botany  and  Physiology  (each  one  term);  Elective. 

2.  Shobtbr  Oodbcu  of  Afplud  Sodbmob. 

First  Tear. — 1st  Mathematics ;  Ist  English;  Free-hand  Drawing;  Wood  Work; 
Ist  Mechanical  Technology;  Physical  Geography. 

Second  Tear. — 2nd  Mathematics ;  2nd  English;  1st  Physics ;  1st  Chemistry;  Sur- 
veying and  Field  Practice;  2nd  Mechanical  Technology  and  Descriptive  Geometry 
(each  one  term);  1st  Mechanical  Drawing. 

•1  BlTSINESS  Ck>usss. 

FHret  Tear. — Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping;  1st  English;  Physical 
Geography;  Phonography;  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Second  Tear. — 1st  Mathematics ;  2nd  English;  Phonography;  Book-keeping,  &c.; 
Elective. 

m.   ELECTIVE  COURSES. 

These  are  such  as  may  be  allowed  under  special  circumstances,  on  application. 
Such  application  must  show  exceptional  grounds,  and,  in  case  of  minors,  must  be 
accompanied  by  written  request  of  parent  or  guardian. 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  studies  included  in  the  foregoing  courses  for  degrees  or 
certificates,  laboratory  courses  are  offered  in  Zoology  and  Phymology,  and  a  course 
in  Spanish.    These  can  be  taken  as  optional  or  elective  studies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  drawing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  included 
in  each  of  these  courses.  In  the  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
it  forms  a  very  essential  feature.  The  following  is  the  detailed  state- 
ment of  this  course. 

depabtmbnt  of  meohanioal  bnoinbebino. 

FBoraasoB  Edwards.  Imbtbuotob  Ntkbiwiwi. 

In  this  department  there  are  twenty-two  classes — 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Mechanical  Drawing. — These  classeb  meet  three  periods 
a  week,  of  two  hours  each,  the  first  two  throughout  the  session,  the  third  during 
one  term. 

First  Mechanical  Drawing. — ^The  proper  use  and  care  of  drawing  instruments, 
construction  of  plane  figures,  the  study  of  helical  and  other  curves,  the  projection 
and  sections  of  geometrical  solids,  shading,  tinting,  and  conventional  use  of  odora. 
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Second  Mechanical  Drawing, — ^The  making  of  accurate  working-scale  d*'awinga 
from  measurements,  and  rough  sketches  of  parts  of  machinery,  and  the  drawing 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  course  in  mechanism,  and  gear  construction,  with 
practice  and  tracing  in  blue  printing. 

Third  Mechanical  Dravnng. — Detail  and  ajssembly  drawings  from  machinery, 
followed  by  mechanism  designs  and  boiler  drawings.    Machine  design. 

The  classes  in  Free-hand  Drawing  meet  three  periods,  of  two  hours  each;  through- 
out session. 

First  Free-hand  Drawing, — Charcoal  and  crayon  drawing  from  plaster  casta  of 
geometrical  solids.    Perspectiye  drawing  in  i)encil,  illustrated  by  problems. 

Second  Free-hand  Dravnng, — "Antique"  drawing  from  plaster  casts  of  feet, 
hands,  masks,  and  busts. 

Third  Free-hand  Drawing, — ''Antique  "  drawing  from  plaster  casts  of  the  human 
figure. 

Fourth  Freer-hand  Drawing, — **  Life  "  drawing  from  the  living  model. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  two  special  classes  in  Free-hand  Drawing  are  formed 
in  connection  with  course  in  Natural  History.  First  year, — Blackboard  drawing 
of  diagrams  and  cuts  for  lecture  illustrations,  in  colored  chalks.  Second  year.— 
Anatomical  studies,  plant  and  insect  forms  from  nature  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink, 
and  water  colors. 

Drawing  is  considered  as  a  language,  or  mode  of  expressing  ideas,  and  as  being, 
therefore,  not  less  important  than  linguistic  study  on  account  of  its  disciplinary  as 
well  as  its  direct  practical  value.  As  a  language  it  is  an  intelligible  mode  of  com- 
municating thoughts  and  explaining  things,  having,  moreover,  this  advantage  over 
other  languages  spoken  or  written,  that  it  is  universal,  that  it  is  almost  alike 
intelligible  to  all  the  diverse  races  of  mankind,  needing  no  translation,  but  at  once 
"  known  and  read  of  all  men." 

The  exercises  consist  mostly  in  drawing  directly  from  the  objects.  The  student 
is  expected  to  observe  constantly  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  mode  of  its  repre- 
sentation, and  to  become  self-directing,  without  wasting  time  in  copying  the  delin- 
eation of  others. 

COURSES  IN  SHOP  WORK. 

First  Shop  Work, — This  is  a  course  in  Wood  Work,  and  consists  in  instruction  in 
the  ordinary  carpenter's  and  i>attern-maker'B  tools,  and  the  performing  of  such 
operations  as  planing,  sawing,  trueing  up,  rabbeting,  ploughing,  mortising,^  tenon- 
ing, dovetailing,  squaring,  tonguing,  cornering,  dowelling,  splicing — straight  and 
scarfed,  &c.  Practice  will  be  given  in  turning,  scroll  work,  &c.,  with  the  scroll 
saw,  and  in  such  work  as  requires  the  use  of  other  ordinary  machine  tools. 

Second  Shop  Work, — This  consists  in  the  ordinary  bench  and  vice  work  of  ma- 
chine shop,  such  as  chipping,  filing,  drilling,  use  of  taps  and  dies,  and  fitting  in 
general.  A  portion  of  tliis  year  will  also  be  devoted  to  forge  work,  such  as  welding 
iron  and  steel,  tempering,  making  tools,  bolts,  nuts,  &c.  Brazing  and  soldering 
will  be  included  in  this  year's  work.  Forge  work  will  indirectly  be  continued 
through  the  last  three  years,  as  the  student  will  be  required  to  dress  and  temper 
his  own  tools. 

Third  Shop  Work,— This  is  devoted  to  the  various  methods  of  moulding,  and  the 
conmaencement  of  a  course  in  machine  work. 

Fourth  Shop  Work. — This,  Machine  Work,  commenced  the  preceding  year,  con- 
sists in  drilling,  planing,  boring,  shaping,  milling,  turning,  cutting  screw-threads, 
etc.  A  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  that  each  tool  is  capable  of  turn- 
ing out,  will  be  given  to  the  student  either  by  his  seeing  in  each  case  the  work  per- 
formed, or  by  his  having  charge  of  or  performing  the  work  himself  in  as  many  in- 
stances as  time  will  allow. 
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These  four  classes  meet  three  periods  of  two  hours  each,  every  week  during  their 
respective  years. 

COURSES  IN  MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

First  Mechanical  Technology. — This  course  covers  the  nomenclature  of  carpen- 
try, pattern-making,  and  other  kinds  of  wood  work,  the  tools  and  appliances  of 
each,  the  work  to  which  each  tool  is  adapted,  the  proi)er  method  of  handling  it, 
and  the  reasons  for  its  peculiarity  of  construction,  proper  cutting  bevels  for  edge 
t«)ls,  &c.  This  course  runs  parallel  to,  and  is  an  adjunct  to,  First  Shop  Work. 
Text-book:  Shelley's  Work-shop  Appliances.  (This  class  meets  once  a  week  during 
Bession.) 

Second  Mechanical  Technology, — This  is  a  course  similar  to  the  preceding,  but 
with  machine  work  and  the  various  tools  and  methods  of  the  machinist  as  its  sub- 
ject. This  course  is  preparatory  to  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Shop  Work,  Text- 
Ixxiks :  Rose's  Practical  Machinist;  Spretson's  Casting  and  Founding;  West's  Amer- 
ican Foundry  Practice.    (This  class  meets  three  times  weekly  during  first  term.) 

COURSES  IN  MECHANICS. 

Mechanics. — In  the  first  term  of  the  year  given  to  this  study,  Elementary  Me- 
chanics will  be  taken  up  and  finished.  During  the  second  term  will  be  discussed 
all  of  Mechanics  properly  understood  only  with  the  aid  of  calculus,  such  as  the 
determination  of  volumes,  areas,  centres  of  gravity,  pressure,  &c.  Text  and  refer- 
ence books:  Todhunter's  Elementary  Mechanics;  Smith's  Mechanics;  Mosely's 
Mechanics ;  Wood's  Analytical  Mechanics. 

Principles  of  Mechanism. — Tliis  embraces  the  general  subject  of  kinematics,  and 
has  to  do  with  the  laws  governing  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  a  machine,  but  with- 
out reference  to  the  forces  producing  the  motion.  It  also  proportions  the  moving 
parts  of  a  machine  regardless  of  strength,  so  that  certain  velocity  ratios  may  be 
insured  or  certain  desired  movements  accomplished.  Text-books  and  books  of  refer- 
ence: Groodeve's  Principles  of  Mechanism;  Stahl  and  Wood's  Elements  of  Mechan- 
ism: MacCord's  Kinematics ;  Reulaux's  Kinematics.  (This  class  meets  three  times 
a  week  during  first  term.) 

Applied  Mechanics. — ^The  application  of  mechanical  laws  to  structures  and  ma- 
chinery. The  first  term  of  the  year  given  to  this  includes  the  study  of  prime 
movers  and  the  general  principles  of  machinery.  In  connection  with  prime  movers 
will  be  given  the  different  ways  of  transmitting  power  by  belts,  ropes,  gearing,  &c. ; 
and  such  special  machines  as  hydraulic  motors;  turbines,  their  principles,  efficiency, 
&c.  Under  the  general  head  of  principles  of  machinery  will  be  taken  up  statistics 
of  structures,  including  all  kinds  of  frames,  trusses,  girders,  &c.  Dynamics  of 
Machines;  Dynamics  of  the  steam  engine;  Friction. 

During  the  second  term  will  be  taken  up  the  strength  of  materials;  properties  of 
different  metals;  strength  of  elementary  structures;  iron  plates,  solid  and  perfor- 
ated; riveted  and  welded  joints;  strength  of  all  kinds  of  cast  and  wrought  iron 
beams,  rails,  &c.  Text-books  and  books  of  reference:  Cotterill's  Applied  Mechan- 
ics; Rankine's  Applied  Mechanics;  Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering;  Clark's 
Tables  for  Mechanical  Engineers. 

COURSES  IN  DYNAMICS. 

Thermodynamics. — Gteneral  discussion  of  the  law  of  flow  of  elastic  fluids,  and 
the  heat  equations  of  the  action  of  steam  and  other  vapors  against  pistons.  Steam, 
gas,  hot  air,  and  oil  engines  viewed  both  practically  and  theoretically  as  heat 
engines.  Lectures  on  the  methods  employed  in  making  engine,  boiler,  and  pump 
tests  will  be  given,  and  when  an  opportunity  occurs  the  actual  test  will  be  made. 
The  theory  and  construction  of  the  working  parts  of  engines  will  be  studied  and 
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considerable  time  devoted  to  valve  gears  and  link  motions.  Reference  and  text- 
books: Ooodeve*s  Steam  Engine;  Rose's  Modem  Steam  Engines;  Rankine's  Steam 
Engine. 

Designing.— The  application  of  the  previously  studied  principles  underlying  tiie 
motion,  strength,  &c,,  of  the  parts  of  machinery,  to  some  specific  machine  or  me- 
chanical apparatus,  and  the  calculation  of  its  various  weights,  so  that  necessary 
strength  may  be  combined  with  minimum  weight.  This  will  be  accomplished  both 
by  the  aid  of  text  books  and  lectiu-es.  Text-books:  IJnwin's  Elements  of  Machine 
Design.    (Class  meets  three  times  weekly  during  second  term.) 

In  the  last  year  of  his  course,  the  student  will  submit  a  thesis  on  some  mechanism 
planned  by  him,  a  test  made  by  him,  or.  a  report  on  some  specialty  in  mechanical 
engineering;  such  thesis  or  test  to  be  full,  complete,  and  accompanied  by  the  neces- 
sary drawings. 

THE  AIM  BEINO  TO  GIVE  A  COMPRBHENSIVB  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 

CfenercU  Remarks.— The  aim  in  the  practical  shop-work  will  be  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  various  tools  and  work-shop  appliances,  the  peculiar  uses  to  which 
they  are  adapted,  and  thus  the  elements  of  the  trade  to  which  each  pertains.  The 
shop  experience  will  be  valuable,  not  so  much  from  the  skill  acquired,  though  it  is 
hoped  this  will  not  be  inconsiderable,  as  from  the  fact  that  it  will  give  a  knowledge 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  trades  the  students  may  expect  to  employ  in  carrying  out 
his  professional  work.  Knowing  the  possibilities  of  the  shops,  his  designs  can  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  executing  them.  An  understand- 
ing of  heavy,  expensive,  and  special  tools  will  be  afforded  by  photographs,  draw- 
ings, and  descriptions  during  the  regular  course  in  mechanical  technology. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  erection  of  machinery,  terbines,  injectors,  indica- 
tors, brakes,  the  stuidard  pumps,  and  their  valve  gears,  belting,  puUies,  shafting, 
Ac.,  together  with  descriptions  of  those  in  conunon  use,  and  it  is  hoped  in  this  way 
the  student  will  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  principles  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  mechanical  contrivances  and  supplies,  as  well  as  become  familiar 
with  the  apparatus  he  may  expect  to  use  in  his  future  work.  The  above  are 
only  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  lectures,  and  are  mentioned  merely  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  be  comprehended  by  them.  Notes  will  be 
prepared  on  the  repair,  care,  and  management  of  machinery,  and  on  the  numerous 
things  in  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  mechanical  engineering  that  may  suggest 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  and  which  should  be  known,  but  are  not  generally 
embodied  in  text-books. 

Oraduate  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. — Strength  of  materials:  particu- 
larly relating  to  the  material  used  for  structural  purposes.  Contracts  and  specifi- 
cations: details  and  methods  of  drawing  specifications  and  contracts  for  engines, 
boilers,  pumps,  foundations,  power  tools,  &c. ;  making  estimates  as  to  cost,  weight, 
and  space  occupied.  Hydrodynamics:  Theory  and  efficiency  of  various  types  of 
turbines  and  water  wheels.  Laboratory  work:  Practice  in  experimental  work, 
such  as  boiler,  engine,  and  pump  tests;  measurement  of  power;  tests  of  the  effects 
of  engines  under  constant  and  variable  loads.  Visits  of  inspection  to  the  various 
industries  of  the  State,  and  special  reports  upon  the  maintenance,  equipment,  and 
condition  of  the  plant. 

'    It  will  be  the  aim  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  department  with  a  course  of 
lectures  by  the  best  Mechanical  and  Hydraulic  Engineers  of  the  State. 

This  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  To  obtain 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  an  additional  year  of  schooling  is 
required  "with  proficiency  in  a  graduate  course,  in  not  less  than 
^hree  scientific  studies."    For  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer, 
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a  graduate  course  of  one  year,  "including  Designing,  Metallurgy, 
practical  testing  of  engines  and  machinery  for  efficiency,  and  the 
study  of  present  engineering  practices  and  precedents,"  is  required. 

The  expenses  of  students  for  the  college  year,  are  estimated  at 
about  $200. 

The  statistics  of  the  attendance  of  students  in  the  various  colleges 
and  Professional  Schools  of  the  University,  are  condensed  as  follows: 

RECAPITULATION. 


Qraduate  Stadents 
Under-Oraduatcs : 

Seniors  

JUDkMTS 

SopbomoreB 

Fkeahxnen 


Special  Students : 
Second  Tear  . 
First  Tear.... 


ElectiTie  Students 


Professional  Students : 

Second  Tear 

VSratTear 


Names  counted  twice 


Con.  of 
L.  A.  &  B. 


10 
11 
11 
21 


0 
0 


71 

CoU.  of 
Pilar. 

11 
0 


17 


OoU.of 


10 

11 
11 

9 


41 

8 
8 

10 


66 


Law 
School 


0 
18 


Total. 


8 


80 
82 
82 
80 


106 


6 


80 
18 


184 
8 


188 


The  "General  Faculty  and  Officers,"  of  the  University;  comprise 
Thirty  in  all.  John  M.  McBryde,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.,  is  the  President. 
James  Woodrow,  ph.  d.  (Heidelberg),  m.  d.,  d.  d.,  ll.  d..  Dean  of 
"the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences." 

The  Faculty  of  "the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts" 
numbers  eighteen  Professors  and  Instructors,  in  addition  to  the 
President  of  the  University.  Professor  Benjamin  Sloan  (West 
Point,)  is  Dean  of  the  College,  and  Professor  of  Physics  and  Civil 
Engineering. 

Claflin  College,  op  the  University  of  Sottth  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics  Institute, 
(Claflin  University),  is  situated  at  Orangeburg,  on  the  line  of  the 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  80  miles  from  Charleston,  and  50  from 
Columbia,  the  State  Capitol. 

As  a  branch  of  the  State  University  of  South  Carolina,*  this  col- 

*The  UniYersity  of  South  Carolina  shall  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  one  located  in  the  City  of  Columbia,  and  styled  the  South  Carolina 
College,  and  the  other  in  or  near  the  town  of  Orangeburg,  to  be  styled  the  Claflin 
College;     ♦    •    ♦."    Sec.  I,  Act  of  March  22, 1878. 
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lege  divides  tlie  income  of  the  National  land  grant  fund  with  the 
South  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  situated  at 
Columbia. 

mSTORY. 

In  July,  1869,  the  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Orangeburg  Female  College 
were  purcliased  through  the  efforts  of  Revs.  Dr.  A.  Webster  and  T.  W.  Lewis^ 
allied  financially  by  the  distinguished  family  whose  name  it  bears.  In  December 
following  a  lilieral  charter  was  obtained  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  declar- 
ing that  no  particular  religious  opinions  shall  be  required  as  a  test  of  office  of  any 
instructor  in  the  University;  and  that  no  student  shall  be  refused  admission  or 
denied  any  of  the  previleges  or  honors  of  the  said  University  on  account  of  race, 
complexion,  or  religious  opinions  which  he  may  entertain. 

By  act  of  Legislature,  approved  March  12,  1872,  the  Agricultural  College  and 
Mechanics  Institute  was  located  at  Orangeburg,  in  connection  with  Clafiin  Uni- 
versity. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  AND  MECHANICAL  INSTITUTE. 

• 

In  the  Act  of  Congress  granting  public  lands  for  the  endowment  and  mamten- 
ance  of  such  institutions,  the  object  is  declared  to  be,  "without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

To  carry  out  this  design  of  Congress,  an  experimental  farm  was  provided,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres,  which,  with  other  lands  under  the  control  of 
the  Clafiin  Board,  constitute,  in  the  aggregate,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  choice  land  mostly  under  cultivation.  There  is  also  a  carpenter  shop  for 
practical  instruction;  and  other  mechanical  departments  will,  it  is  expected,  be 
opened  as  the  means  shall  warrant.  Scientific  and  industrial  education  are  practi- 
cally united,  and  the  student,  by  manual  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop,  can, 
from  his  paid  industry,  aid  materially  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

The  classical  course  of  Claflin  University,  is  of  four  years;  and  cor- 
responds witli  that  of  other  American  Colleges.  The  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  course,  is  of  three  years.  The  catalogue  affirms 
that  it  *^is  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a 
higher  education  for  the  industrial  pursuits."  In  the  schedule  of 
studies  for  Sophomore  year,  "  Draughting  is  included  under  the 
general  head  of  Mathematics  which  embraces  also  "Conic  Sections," 
"Surveying,"  "Mensuration"  and  "Field  Work." 

"  Draughting,"  also  appears  as  one  of  the  studies  in  the  classical 
course,  in  the  third  term  of  Sophomore  year. 

There  is  a  "  Normal  school  course"  of  three  years,  and  a  **  college 
preparatory  course"  of  three  years,  the  first  two  years  of  which  are 
the  same  as  tlie  corresponding  years  of  the  normal  school  courses. 
There  is  a  Grammar  school  course,  of  two  years. — In  none  of  these 
courses  is  there  reported  any  instruction  in  drawing,  other  than 
has  been  noted  above. 

In  1881-'82,  there  were  23  students  in  the  colleges  courses;  136  in 
the  Normal  and  College  preparatory;  184  in  .the  Grammar  School. 
Total  number  of  pupils  in  all  courses,  343,  of  these  eight  were  in 
the  Sophomore  class  in  College;  and  only  twenty  were  receiving 
instruction  in  drawing. — 
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The  catalogue  of  ''the  University,"  and  the  College,  for  1890-'91,* 
furnishes  in  itself  an  interesting  "object  lesson"  of  the  very  practi- 
cal training  in  various  industries  which  is  here  offered  to  the  colored 
youth  of  South  Carolina.  Numerous  engravings,  showing  the 
students  while  engaged  in  the  different  trades  and  industries  here 
taught,  add  to  its  attractiveness  and  value.  The  annual  address 
delivered  at  the  Commencement  in  1891,  by  the  Rev.  Bishop  A.  G. 
Hay  good,  d.  d.,  so  long  the  managing  agent  of  the  **  Slater  Fund 
for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  colored  race  in  America," 
taken  from  the  report  given  in  the  Charleston  "  News  and  Courier," 
is  included  in  the  catalogue. 

Bishop  Haygood,  on  the  Education  op  the  Colored  Race. 

This  farewell  address  on  resigning  the  management  of  the  "Slater 
Fund,"  which  he  had  so  eflBciently  directed  for  the  nine  years  of  its 
existence,  summing  up,  as  it  does,  the  results  of  his  wide  experience 
throughout  the  whole  South;  and  in  which  he  speaks  plainly  to  all 
the  colored  people  of  the  country;  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  all  who 
care  for  the  future  of  the  colored  citizens. 

As  the  thoughtful  utterance  of  one  who  had  demonstrated  his 
sincere  interest  in  that  race,  who  has  been  an  active  agent  in  promo- 
ting their  educational  development  and  who  has,  at  the  same  time, 
kept  in  touch  with  his  fellow  southerners  of  the  white  race,  it  is  a 
document  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country.  Eight  millions  of  colored  citi- 
zens cannot  be  ignored. 

The  extent  of  the  ])ecuniary  burden  undertaken  by  the  whites 
of  the  South  in  the  support  of  their  public  schools, — providing  for 
the  colored  children  as  well  as  for  the  white,  to  which  the  Bishop 
called  the  attention  of  his  colored  audience,  will  give  to  many  in  the 
North  a  new  view  of  what  the  people  of  the  South  are  accomplishing; 
while  his  graphic  portrayal  of  the  passionate  antagonism  of  the 
southern  whites  towards  the  proposed  Federal  election  law,  will 
doubtless  be  a  surprising  revelation. 

His  showing  of  the  wonderful  advance  made  by  the  colored  race 
since  their  first  landing  as  slaves  in  America,  and  his  wise  words  of 
caution  and  counsel  to  them  in  their  present  conditions,  mark  this  as 
a  memorable  address.  I  have,  therefore,  in  view  of  all  these  features 
of  this  discussion,  thought  it  well  to  give  it  place  among  the  Appen- 
dices to  this  volume,  f 

*  Catalogue  of  Claflin  University,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics'  Institute 
Orangeburg,  S.C.  1890-'91.  "New  York  Printed  by  Hunt  &  Eaton,  150  5th  Avenue. 
1891.  Pp.  88. 

t  See  Appendix  Z. 
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Departments  and  Courses  of  Study. 

The  classical  and  literary  features  of  the  education  offered  at 
Claflin  Uniyersity  remain  substantially  as  given  in  the  preceding 
account. 

The  ordinary  text  books  in  the  Classics,  in  the  Sciences,  and  in  the 
common  English  studies,  are  used.  The  modem  languages  are 
taught  through  the  whole  of  the  scientific  course,  and  through  the 
senior  year  of  the  classical  course.  Drawing  is  taught  in  the  first 
year  of  the  three  years  of  the  "College  preparatory  course"  and  in 
the  first  two,  of  the  three  years  of  the  "  Normal  course."  Through 
each  of  the  six  "grades"  of  the  "English  course,"  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training  are  taught. 

The  "  Historical  Statement"  and  the  details  of  the  courses  in  the 

different  industries  which  f oUow,  are  taken  in  full  from  the  pages 

of  the  catalogue. 

HisTOBiCAL  Statement. 

The  existence  of  daflin  University  is  due  largely  to  the  generosity  of  th&  Hon. 
Lee  Claflin  and  family,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  college  campus  is  the  original  site  of  the  Orangeburg  Female  Seminary.  It 
contained  about  three  acres  of  land,  pleasantly  located  and  beautifully  shaded. 
There  was  one  large  wooden  building  well  adi^ted  for  dormitory  and  class-room 
purposes,  together  with  a  few  cheap  out-buildings. 

In  1860  this  property  was  purchased  and  set  apart  to  its  present  purpose. 

In  December  following  a  liberal  charter  was  obtained  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

I^ter  two  tracts  of  land  joining  the  original  purchase  were  secured,  containing 
respectively  thirty-seven  and  thirty  acres,  making  the  total  number  of  acres  sev- 
enty, more  or  less. 

By  Act  of  L^islature,  approved  March  12, 1872,  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanics'  Institute  for  Colored  Students  was  located  at  Orangeburg.  An  experi- 
mental farm,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres,  joining  the  Claflin 
property,  was  purchased.  For  the  sake  of  greater  economy  and  efiSciency  the  two 
institutions,  while  distinct  in  every  other  particular,  are  operated  practically  as  one. 

In  January,  1876,  the  main  building  and  one  recently  erected  for  class  purposes 
were  consumed  by  fire.  Soon  after  a  large  brick  building  was  erected  in  the  place 
of  the  main  building  which  was  destroyed,  and  from  time  to  time  buildings  have 
been  added  until  there  are  over  twenty  that  are  used  for  school  purposes. 

The  farm  and  campus  have  been  improved,  trees  planted,  walks  and  drives  laid 
out,  fences  and  buildings  put  in  the  best  of  repair,  until  the  property  presents  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  The  location  is  healthful,  well  supplied  with  pure 
water,  and  is  free  from  malaria. 

In  addition  to  the  training  in  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Drawing 
there  is,  also,  provided  for  those  who  wish  it,  instruction  in  free 
hand  drawing  and  painting  as  follows: 

Department  of  Abt. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Dunton,  loBtructor. 

This  department  has  for  its  object  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  through  practice  and  criticism.  Its  aim  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  art. 
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It  has  been  found  advisable  to  study  elementary  or  gepmetrical  forms  by  draw- 
ing, advancing  to  copies  in  architectural  and  ornamental  designs.  As  the  study  of 
perspective  can  be  acquired  as  well  by  the  brush  as  with  pencil,  therefore  the  course 
in  art  will  be  selected  by  the  student.  The  choice  will  be  optional,  whether  pur- 
sued with  pencil,  crayon,  pestelle,  India  ink  and  sepia,  or  with  the  brush  and 
colors. 

Free-hand  drawing  and  painting  is  made  a  specialty,  since  it  furnishes  the  only 
basis  for  accuracy  in  observing  nature  and  art,  and  secures  freedom  and  precision 
in  delineating  and  executing  designs.  Drawing  and  painting  from  objects  or  from 
nature  are  most  practiced.  Composing  or  designing  is  only  aUowed  those  pupils 
who  have  an  innate  talent  for  such  work.  Only  one  among  the  many  receive  this 
latter  gift.  But  the  development  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  for  a  love  and  a  fair 
execution  of  fine  art  can  be  accomplished  by  the  prescribed  course.  Far  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  painting  in  oil-colors  than  in  water-colors.  During  the  spring  term 
it  is  designed  to  form  classes  to  sketch  from  nature,  as  soon  as  there  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  talent  for  this  work.  The  course  of  instruction  in 
painting  and  drawing,  covering  three  years,  is  arranged  as  follows: 

First  Tear. — Drawing  from  objects,  mechanical  and  architectural — ^linear  and 
perspective.    Painting:  technical  practice;  ornamental  home  decorative  painting. 

Second  Year. — Technical  practice;  copying  from  masters;  studies  in  still-life  or 
nature.  Lecture^:  accompanying  each  lesson  on  harmony  and  blending  of  color; 
chiaro-oecuro  and  composition. 

Third  Year. — ^Perspective  painting;  technical  practice;  studies  from  living  models; 
portrait-making;  composition  or  designs  in  landscape.  Lectures  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Art. 

Each  year  lessons  will  be  given  in  minor  painting,  covering  studies  in  the  imi- 
tation of  natural  wood  or  painting  and  graining. 

m 

Department  of  Manual  Trainino. 

The  age  is  becoming  more  practical.  In  the  past  the  effort  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  has  been  to  cultivate  the  mind,  leaving  the  training  of  the  body  largely  to 
tiie  freaks  and  circumstances  of  the  student. 

The  monotony  of  school  life  has  been  broken  by  the  introduction  of  athletics, 
which  under  proper  restrictions  can  not  be  commended  too  highly.  But  nothing 
has  been  hailed  with  so  much  satisfaction,  both  by  students  and  patrons,  as  the 
introduction  of  manual  training. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  systematic  training  of  the  body  and  the  hand 
and  the  teaching  of  trades  and  industries  in  connection  with  courses  of  literary 
culture  are  so  patent  that  no  excuse  or  argument  is  needed  to  convince  the  thought- 
ful mind  of  the  wisdom  of  the  undertaking. 

Over  $S0,000  have  been  spent  in  supplying  outfits  for  the  various  industrial 
departments  of  Claflin  University,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to 
make  it  a  first-class  manual-training  school. 

The  object  of  the  industrial  feature  is  to  give  instruction  in  manual  training  and 
to  teach  trades  in  connection  with  literary  studies. 

In  order  to  provide  for  manual  training  there  is  no  effort  to  lower  the  literary 
standard  of  the  University,  to  consume  time  that  properly  belongs  to  that  depart- 
ment, or  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  broadest  and  most  thorough  literary  cul- 
ture. 

The  question  realty  at  issue  between  the  old  and  new  schools  is  not  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  for  recreation,  nor  the  amount  of  it  a  student  needs,  but  whether  he 
aJMill  obtain  it  in  the  gymnasium,  on  the  diamond,  at  the  regatta,  or  in  the  sh<^. 

There  are  arguments  that  seem  well  to  sustain  both  theories ;  but  to  the  student 
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of  moderate  means,  who  is  dependent  upon  his  own  energies  and  resources  for  a 
livelihood,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  choice. 

Tlie  best  education,  for  the  masses  at  least,  is  that  which  develops  most  com- 
pletely all  that  there  is  in  a  man,  and  that  places  the  entire  resources  of  his  nature 
most  thoroughly  at  the  command  of  their  possessor. 

That  literary  training  is  of  paramount  importance  few  will  deny;  but  the  training 
of  the  mind,  the  body,  and  the  soul  simultaneously  seems  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  human  needs.  The  mind  may  be  trained  to  think,  but  unless  the  eye  is  trained 
to  see,  the  ear  to  hear,  and  the  hand  to  execute,  much  power  will  necessai'ily  be  lost. 

To  many  the  e^iucation  of  the  past  has  been  too  theoretical  and  visionary,  and 
has  educated  men  out  of  their  spheres  rather  than  into  them,  while  the  new  educa- 
tion seeks  to  be  broader,  more  practical,  and  more  useful. 

The  shops  themselves  are  an  object  lesson;  for  in  them  the  student  is  brought 
into  contact  with  a  great  variety  of  material,  tools,  and  machinery.  His  vocabu- 
lary touching  these  things  is  increased,  and  he  is  much  better  prepared  to  deal  with 
mechanics  and  appreciate  the  value  and  utility  of  their  productions. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  subjects  taught  in  the  literary  departments 
receive  a  new  inspiration  from  the  practical  applications  which  are  made  of  them 
in  the  manual-training  departments.  For  instance,  there  is  scarcely  a  principle  of 
mathematics  that  is  not  f oimd  useful  and  helpful  in  the  mechanical  departments. 
Students  soon  learn  that  mathematics  is  as  essential  to  them  as  the  tools  in  their 
hands,  and,  consequently,  a  subject  that  has  seemed  abstract  and  uninteresting 
suddenly  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  curriculum. 

Claflin  University  has  in  successful  operation  the  following  trades  and  industries : 

A  list  of  twenty  different  "schools,"  with  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  each,  follows :  as  these  figures  are  repeated  in  the  very  full 
"summary"  of  students,  which  will  be  given  later,  they  are  here 
omitted. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  details  given  of  instruction  in  these 
various  occupations,  that  much  of  it  is  of  that  same  practical  kind  of 
training  as  is  given  in  a  "Trade  School";  and  it  seems  for  this  very 
reason,  wisely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils ;  being  such  as  is 
calculated  to  fit  them  to  become  self  supporting  members  of  society. 

ARCmTEGTURAL  AND    MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

"  Drawing,"  says  one,  "  is  the  very  soul  of  true  technical  education,  and  of  exact 
and  intelligent  workmanship.*'  Drawing  cultivates  perception  and  stimulates 
invention.  It  often  enables  to  express  by  diagrams  what  can  not  be  so  readily  and 
clearly  expressed  by  language.  It  is  regarded  of  first  importance  in  all  manual- 
training  schools.  Students  are  first  taught  to  work  out  their  lessons  on  paper,  and 
when  the  object  that  they  desire  to  make  is  clearly  defined  in  their  minds,  then  the 
tools  and  material  are  placed  at  their  command  for  an  actual  verification  of  the 
principles  they  have  learned. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

Selection  and  uses  of  drawing  instruments. 

The  use  of  the  scale  as  applied  to  drawing. 

Simple  geometric  constructions  involving  the  use  of  instruments,  definitions,  etc. 

Lectures  on  the  history  and  development  of  architecture. 

Free-hand  drawing  of  scrolls,  irregular  objects,  etc. 

Drawing  from  models  to  a  scale. 

Sections  and  intersecting  drawings. 
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Drawing  plans  for  wood,  brick,  or  stone  constructions  and  foundations. 

Drawing  elevations  in  wood,  brick,  and  stone  interiors  and  exteriors. 

Principles  of  designing. 

Original  designing — plans,  elevations,  etc. 

Detailed  or  working  drawings. 

Exercises  in  writing  specifications,  contracts,  etc. 

Lectures  on  building  and  superintendence. 

Lectures  on  historic  styles  of  architecture  and  ornamentation. 

Lectures  on  ventilation. 

SCHOOL  OP  CABPENTRY. 

This  department  is  furnished  with  benches,  tools,  etc.,  for  classes  of  twenty. 

Lessons  are  given  from  drawings  prepared  by  the  superintendent. 

Students  are  taught  the  names  and  uses  of  tools,  and  how  to  keep  them  in  order. 

A  variety  of  actual  work  is  t)erformed,  such  as  building  cottages,  shops,  repair- 
ing buildings,  making  and  repairing  furniture,  ornamenting  buildings  and  campus, 
building  and  repairing  fences,  making  and  repairing  agricultural  implements, 
making  wardrobes,  etc. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued: 

I.  Exercises  in  methods  of  holding  and  using  try-square,  gauge,  dividers,  bevel, 
saw,  mallet,  chisel,  and  plane. 

II.  Elementary  framework— cross  lap  joint,  tenon  and  mortise  joint,  end  T.  & 
M.  frame,  and  blind  T.  &  M.  brace  frame. 

m.  Lathe  work — cylinders,  spindles,  handles,  rosettes,  etc. 
rv.   Advanced  framework — miter  lap  joint,  dovetail  joint,  lap  dovetail  joint, 
methods  of  scarfing,  keyed  joints,  double  dovetail  puzzle,  etc. 

V.  Small  articles,  embracing  framework,  nail-driving,  turning,  scroll-sawing, 
and  miscellaneous  work. 

VI.  Cabinet  work — sawing,  turning,  framing,  wood-carving,  paneling,  brackets, 
plain  bedsteads,  washstands,  tables,  etc. 

WOODWOBKINO   BY    MACHINEBY. 

This  department  is  supplied  with  a  40-hor8e  power  boiler  and  engine,  planer,  rip 
saw,  jig  saw,  cut-oflf  saw,  variety  machine,  three  turning  lathes,  boring  and  mor- 
tising machine,  etc.  Students  are  taught  how  to  operate  the  machines  and  how 
to  keep  them  in  order.  By  the  combined  efforts  of  the  departments  of  carpentry 
and  machinery  the  University  has  been  enabled  to  do  its  own  building,  repair- 
ing, and  to  manufacture  its  own  furniture. 

SCHOOL  OF  BLACKSMTTHINO. 

This  department  is  fitted  up  with  eight  forges,  driven  by  a  steam  fan,  and  with 
the  necessary  outfit  of  tools,  vises,  drills,  etc.  The  course  of  instruction  includes 
the  care  and  management  of  the  fire,  and  lessons  in  heating,  holding,  and  striking 
iron.  Drawing,  upsetting,  shaping,  bending,  punching,  cutting,  breaking,  welding, 
hardening  and  tempering  steel. 

Ck>nsiderable  attention  is  given  to  repairing.  Many  shop  tools  have  been  made, 
such  as  tongs,  hammers,  swedges,  fullers,  punches,  chisels,  flatters,  cleavers,  hardies, 
headers,  bending-forks,  tire  sets,  drawjacks,  traverse  wheels,  wrenches,  bevel- 
squares,  try-squares,  screwdrivers,  pincers,  clinch  knives,  toe  knives,  shoe  hammers, 
masons*  hanmaers,  calipers,  etc.  Special  attention  given  to  filing  and  finishing, 
and  there  are  many  specimens  of  work  on  exhibition  that  do  credit  to  the  depart- 
ment. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MILUNQ. 

A  first-claflB  mill  has  been  furnished,  and  students  are  taught  how  to  grind  com 
into  mealy  grits,  and  hominy.    Feed  is  also  ground  for  the  stock. 

BRICKULTINa. 

Students  are  first  taught  the  names  and  uses  of  the  tools.  Then  follow  leaBons 
in  the  kinds  of  materials  and  their  uses,  mixing  mortar,  cement,  etc. 

Practice  is  then  given  in  laying  walls,  comers,  window  and  door  caps,  arches, 
flues,  chinmeys,  cornices,  etc. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  course  good  work  only  is  sought,  but  later  good 
work  and  speed  are  insisted  upon. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  reading  plans  and  specifications.  Students  who  wish 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  their  business  will  join  a  class  in  architectural  drawing. 

Twa  large  boilers  were  set,  several  foundations  for  buildings  put  down,  forges 
and  flues  built,  and  a  great  variety  of  practice-work  accomplished  last  year. 

PLASTERING. 

Special  instruction  is  given  in  lathing,  plastering,  whitewashing,  and  frescoing. 
Samples  of  this  work  are  upon  exhibition  at  the  University. 

One  house  was  plastered,  repairs  made,  and  practice-work  done  last  year. 

This  department  is  attractive,  and  many  students  have  learned  enough  in  one 
year  to  command  good  wages  during  their  vacation. 

STEAM    LAUNDRY. 

A  commodious  two-story  buUding  has  been  erected  and  furnished  with  the  most 
improved  laundry  machinery,  the  entire  outfit  costing  (4,000.  The  object  of  this 
enterprise  is  to  give  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  good  laundering,  so  that 
young  ladies  may  have  the  advantage  of  their  training  in  their  homes  or  may  fol- 
low it  as  a  business. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  done  here,  and  girls  of  moderate  means  may  earn 
a  part  of  their  necessary  expenses  by  doing  extra  work. 

SCHOOL  OF  TAILORINQ. 

This  department  started  under  favorable  auspices,  but  owing  to  the  expense  of 
material  and  our  inability  to  compete  with  ready-made  clothiers  we  have  decided 
to  confine  the  work  of  this  department  entirely  to  repairing,  cleaning,  and  dyeing. 

SCHOOL  OF  PEINTINa. 

This  department  is  under  the  management  of  an  experienced  printer.  The  office 
is  furnished  with  a  good  press  and  sufficient  material  to  do  a  nice  line  of  jobbing 
and  to  publish  a  smidl  paper  called  the  Claflin  Miscellany.  The  printing  class  was 
large  last  year,  and  commendable  progress  was  made  by  the  apprentices. 

SCHOOL  OF  HOXTSE-PAINTINa. 

Lessons  are  given  in  colors  and  in  mixing  and  applying  paints  and  varnishes, 
also  in  graining  and  frescoing.  Last  year  the  classes  painted  the  exteriors  of  six 
buildings,  besides  considerable  practice-work.  Specimens  of  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment are  on  exhibition  at  the  University. 

OOOB3NO. 

Classes  are  taught  both  at  the  Simpson  Industrial  Home  and  at  the  University. 
The  departments  are  furnished  with  the  necessaiy  outfit  of  appliances  and  materiaL 
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These  claaseB  have  usually  furnished  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  dinner  once  a  week 
for  all  of  the  students  in  tiie  boarding-hall. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cooking  and  serving  of  plain  foods  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Through  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman  in  the  West  the  erection  of  a  building 
especially  for  this  department  is  made  possible. 

The  following  course  of  instruction  will  be  pursued:  Oare  of  ranges.  Cooking 
cereals.  Soups.  Regulating  fires.  Cooking  meats.  Majring  bread.  Making  des- 
serts* 

OOOKINO  FOB  THE  8I0K. 

Meat  soups  and  broths.  Cooling  beverages.  Cereal  soups  and  broths.  Dainty 
dishes  and  relishes. 

NuBSE  TBAnoNa. 

This  department  undertakes  to  give  such  instruction  as  shall  enable  students  to 
take  intelligent  care  of  themselves  and  the  sick. 

mJBSE-TBAININO  OOUKSE8— NON-FBOFE88IONAL. 

First  Fear.— Study  as  to  Care  of  the  Sick  Room— Ventilation,  Temperature,  Fur- 
nishings, Disinfectants  in  Infectious  and  Contagious  Diseases.  Philosophy  of  Hot 
and  Cold  Water  Baths,  and  how  to  administer  them  in  all  diseases. 

Study  of  Applications — Cupping,  Enemata,  Suppositories,  Poultices,  Counter- 
irritants,  Lotions  to  Relieve  Pain.    (Massage  and  Swedish  Movements.) 

Instruction  in  Fever  Nursing— Typhoid,  Malarial,  Scarlet,  etc. ;  Small-pox,  Mea- 
sled.  Mumps,  Diphtheria. 

Second  Year. — ^Method  of  Ascertaining  and  Noting  Pulse,  Temperature,  and  Res- 
piration. Administration  of  AnsBsthetics.  Surgical  Nursing.  Application  of 
Bandages  and  Splints. 

Preparation  and  Method  of  Serving  Food.  Preventing  and  Dressing  of  Bed- 
sores, and  Arranging  Positions.  Method  of  stopping  Hemorrhage.  What  to  do  in 
Emergenciee — Drowning,  Sun-stroke,  Struck  by  Lightning,  Bums,  Bites,  Bleed- 
ings. 

FBOFBSSIONAL. 

Third  Tear, — ^To  complete  a  course  preparatory  to  Professional  Nursing,  the  fol- 
lowing additional  year  of  study  is  required. 

Special  Anatomy  and  a  Thorough  Course  in  Midwifery,  Chemistry,  Materia  Med- 
ica,  Therapeutics,  Toxicology,  Theory  of  Poisons. 

PLAIN  SSWINO. 

AU  of  the  girls  not  members  of  the  dressmaking  classes  are  required  to  take  plain 
sewing.  So  far  as  we  are  able  we  provide  them  with  material  for  the  making  of 
useful  articles ;  but  many  are  kept  upon  sample  or  practice  work.  We  find  no 
difOculty  in  keeping  up  an  interest,  and  even  an  enthusiasm,  in  this  department. 

By  our  new  system  of  dress-cutting  by  measure  any  girl  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  learn  in  one  year  to  cut  and  make  a  dress  in  good  style.  Persons  who  are  not 
members  of  the  University  are  at  liberty  to  learn  the  system  by  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee. 

SiMFSOlT  INDUSTBIAL  HOMB. 

Another  important  Industrial  feature  is  the  Simpson  Memorial  Home,  established 
by  tiie  ladies  of  Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  the  late  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  one 
of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  neat  two-and-a-half  story 
building,  containing  twelve  rooms,  has  been  erected  and  furnished  throughout. 
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Tlie  Home  is  under  the  care  of  a  matron,  who  gives  daily  instruction  in  the  art  of 
Domestic  Economy.  Several  girls  reside  permanently  in  the  Home,  and  have  the 
constant  benefits  of  the  same;  othera  are  sent  by  classes  from  the  University  for 
instruction  in  cutting,  sewing,  and  ornamental  work. 

This  school  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  SIMPSON  INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 

First  Term. — Plain  Ckx>king,  Plain  Needlework,  Laundry  Work,  General  House- 
keeping, Good  Manners. 

Second  Term. — Bread-making,  Cutting  and  Sewing,  Laundry  Work,  Care  of  Sick, 
Hygiene,  Lectures. 

Tliird  Term. — Pastry  Cooking,  Dressmaking,  Fine  Laundering,  Millinery,  Hy- 
giene and  Sanitary  Regulations. 

Care  of  Booms,  General  Housework,  and  Work  in  the  Dining  Halls  required 
every  day. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  1872,  and  is  sustained  by  a  portion 
of  the  interest  accruing  from  the  Agricultural  Land  Scrip  of  South  Carohna.  Tliis 
department  provides  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres,  a  su]>erintend- 
cnt,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  meet  incidental  expenses  and  to  pay  students  for  nec- 
essary labor.  The  funds  at  command  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  much  outlay  in 
experimental  farming.  Tlie  special  effort  of  the  department,  therefore,  is  to  give 
the  students  lessons  in  practical  farming.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  following  figures  will  indicate  the  products 
of  last  year:  1,600  bushels  of  Com.  2,200  bushels  of  Sweet  Potatoes.  300  bushels 
of  Oats.  50  bushels  of  Clay  Peas.  26  bales  of  Cotton.  2,500  quarts  of  Milk.  Meat 
and  Vegetables. 

The  farm  not  only  furnishes  valuable  employment  to  students,  but  supplies 
largely  the  demands  of  the  University  Boarding  Hall. 

The  Boarding  Dejiartment  pays  the  market  price  for  all  provisions  obtained  from 
the  farm. 

Claflin  University  is  fully  committed  to  Industrial  Education.  The  time  has  now 
come  when  most  boys  and  girls  must  get  their  preparation  for  their  life-work  in 
the  schools.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  connection  with  a  course  of  mental 
training  a  student  has  time  to  acquire  a  trade,  and  that  a  few  hours  i)er  week  de- 
voted to  industry  cultivates  not  only  the  hand,  but  the  head  and  heart  as  well. 

The  expenses  of  the  students  are  very  light;  for  "  lodging,  board, 
tuition,  washing,  etc.,"  the  "  Boarding  pupils  "  pay  $8.50  per  month. 
Day  students  pay  from  one  to  two  dollars  i^er  month,  as  they  are 
less  or  more  advanced. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  this  would  not  be  possible  unless 
three  fourths  of  the  expenses  of  the  institution  were  otherwise  **  pro- 
vided by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  friends  of  education ; 
through  the  Freedmans  Aid,  and  Southern  Education  Society,  by  the 

State  of  South  Carolina,  and  by  the  Slater  and  Peabody  Funds." 

The  following  statement  gives  in  detail,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  in  the  different  departments  and  those  learning  the  sev- 
eral ^Hrades  and  occupations.' 
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8UMMART. 


College— 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Sophomores 

Freshman 

College  prepara- 
tory- 
Third  year 

Normal- 
Third  year 

Second  y^u* 

First  year 

English  School- 
Sixth  grade 

Fifth  mde 

Fourth  grade  . . . 

Third  grade 

Second  grade . . . 
First  grade 

Night  school 

Teachers^  class 

iDStmmental  music . 

Theological  class 

Agriculture 

Aitdiitectura]  draw- 
iag 

Artdeoorations 

Blaeksmithing 

Bo<^dceeping 

Bricklaymg 

Cabinet-making 


Males.  !  Females. 


0 
8 
8 
6 


17 

0 
81 
86 


49 
48 
71 
64 
60 
52 

9 

4 

82 

40 

18 
0 
96 
17 
92 
SO 


0 
0 
0 
2 


2 

12 
11 
18 


24 
86 
56 
85 
88 
40 

86 

16 

17 

0 

0 

0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total. 


0 
8 
8 
7 


13 


19 

21 
42 
80 


112 


73 

79 
120 
99 
98 
92 


806 
26 
21 
82 
40 

18 
20 
96 
17 
92 
20 


665 


Carpentiy 

Cooking 

Croch^ing 

Domestic  economy  . . 

Dressmaking 

Engineering  (steam). 
Gardening 

Grinding  (cereals)... 
Laundering  (steam) . 

Nurse  training 

Painting  and  graining 

166 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

12 

6 

8 

10 

14 

92 

889 

Plaining  and  sawing 

(steam) 

Printlnif 

20 
69 

Sewing 

Shoemaking 

10 
21 

Boarders,  .r. 

286 

Graduates  1891: 
College  prepara- 
tory  

4 

Normal 

Total  graduates: 
College 

1 
22 

College  prepara- 
tory   

15 

Normal 

67 

Total  attendance,  1801 
Sterling  department* 
Grand  totitf  for  1800 
and  1891 


Males. 


Females. 


0 

86 

120 

18 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

1 

0 

236 

0 

10 

180 

0 
112 


448 


2 

4 


2 

79 

266 


TotaL 


166 
86 

120 
18 
86 
16 
12 
6 
8 
70 
16 
92 

565 

20 
79 

190 
21 

860 


6 
6 

27 

17 
146 


709 
265 

964 


201 


*  We  do  not  expect  to  report  the  Sterling  Department  after  this  year. 

The  "  University,"  and  the  "  College,  have  different  corporations, 
though  they  are  practically  operated  as  dne  institution.  The  Gov- 
ernor, the  Chief  Justice,  and  two  associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  The  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  the  Chairman  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Committees  on  Education,  are  "  Ex 
officio,"  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  "The  Claflin  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  Institute."  There  are  also  nine"  elec- 
tive members."  The  College  Faculty,  numbers  six  Professors  in 
addition  to  the  President.  The  Preparatory  and  Normal  Faculty  is 
composed  of  the  same  Professors;  with  the  addition  of  one  "Adjunct 
Professor"  and  one  "Instructor." 

There  are  eight  teachers  in  the  English  Schools.  There  are  a 
number  of  assistants  in  the  Trade  Schools. 

Rev.  L.  M.  Dunton,  a.  m.,  d.  d.,  is  President. 

AllT — VOL  4 36 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 

MECHANIC  ARTS-^ioniamxed, 


ANALYSIS  OF  CHAPTER. 

Tbnnbssbb:  The  Univebsity  of,  and  State  AaBicuLTUBAL  Gollkqb, 
Knoxtille,  Tennessee 666 

Htstorical  statements  of  origin  and  development — ^Agricultural  College  made 
a  department  of  the  University  in  1869 — A  fine  farm  purchased  for  it — 
P  Statements  concerning  origin  and  objects  of  a  Science  College,  quoted  from 
University  Catalogue  of  1878-'79 — Courses  of  study,  as  given  in  Biennial 
Report  to  Legislature,  in  1881 — Seven  full  courses,  each  of  four  years;  and 
two  partial  courses,  each  of  two  years— Drawing,  a  required  study  in 
courses  in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and  Applied  Mathematics — ^History 
of  University,  by  Professor  T.  C.  Earns,  M.  A.,  in  **  Circular  No.  6,  1803," 
of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  referred  to — Biennial  Report  by  Trustees  to 
Legislature,  Dec*r  31st,  1892,  quoted — ^New  buildings  described — Increase  of 
attendance  for  past  six  years,  shown — President's  report  notes  important 
additions  to  buildings  and  equipment — Details  of  equipment  of  schools  of 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Drawing — Colored 
Students  attend  Knoxville  College — Equipment  and  Courses  of  Study  in 
Enoxville  College — Summary  of  Students  in  University — Charles  W. 
Dabney,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Texas:  Agbicultubal  and  Mechanical  College  of.  College  Station, 
Brazos  County,  Texas 584 

Made  a  branch  of  proposed  State  University  in  1876— Opened  October  6th, 
1876,  with  six  Students — ^Military  features  predominated  during  first  few 
years — ^Reorganized  in  1880— Report  in  1880  by  President  Jones  who  dis- 
cusses the  kind  of  education  demanded  in  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Colleges — 
Faculty  recommend  substitution  of  a  four  years  prescribed  course,  in  place 
of  Elective  Courses — ^Industrial  Duties  considered — No  **  Manual  Labor** 
School  proposed— Two  Courses,  An  * 'Agricultural,"  and  a  *'  Mechanical,*' 
of  three  years  each,  decided  on — Drawing  which  extends  through  all  the 
Mechanical  Course  does  not  appear  in  the  Agricultural — Extracts  from  two 
Annual  Reports  by  Professor  Van  Winkle,  in  charge  of  the  *'  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Drawing" — Catalogue  of  1898,  shows 
Courses  lengthened  to  fours  years  each — Development  of  the  College — Post 
Graduate  Courses — Drawing  as  now  taught  in  both  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Courses— Total  number  of  Students  189d-'93,  293— Faculty 
numbers  81 — ^L.  S.  Ross,  President 

Vermont  :  Univebsity  of,  and  State  Aorioultural  Colleqe,  Bubuno- 

TON,  Vermont 696 

Historical  Sti^ements— State  Agricultural  College,  incorporated  with  Univer- 
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sity  in  1865— University  Department  of  Applied  Science  with  course  of  four 
years,  open  to  Young  Women  and  Men — Courses  of  Study — Drawing  taught, 
through  all  the  years  of  Courses  in  Engineering — Drawing  taught  in  Agri- 
cultural Course,  during  first  term  of  Sophomore  year,  only — In  1880-*81 ,  an 
attendance  of  76  Academical  Students,  and  148  Students  of  Medicine — Cata- 
logue of  1892-'93,  shows  great  development  of  the  Scientific  Department  of 
the  University  in  new  branches  of  Engineering — ^Important  additions  to  the 
University  buildings  have  been  made— These  include  The  Billings  Library 
building,  the  Museimi  building,  and  a  new  building  for  the  Mechanical 
Department— Catalogue  for  1892-'93,  shows  221  Academical  Students  in 
attendance;  with  a  total  of  448  University  Students — ^The  Faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Engineering  numbers  14  Professors.  The  total  University 
Faculty  numbers  52 — Matthew  Henry  Buck&am,  D.  D.,  President. 

VIIK3IKIA:  Agbicultubal  and  Mechanical  Collbqe,  Blacksbubg,  Vib- 
aiNiA...-. 600 

Founded  by  the  Legislature  in  1872,  and  designated  to  receive  two-thirds 
of  the  income  from  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  of  1862 — Succeeds  to  the  real 
estate  formerly  the  property  of  the  "  Preston  and  Olin  Institute,"  at  Blacks- 
burg,  Montgomery  County— Opened,  October  1st,  1872,  with  181  Studentsr— 
The  property  referred  to,  consisted  of  one  large  College  Building  and  five 
acres  of  land — A  farm  near  by  of  250  acres  was  bought  for  the  use  of  this 
new  Agricultural  College — Report  by  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Ruffner,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  the  New  College — 
Dr.  Ruffner,  quotes  from  report  on  Education  by  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  to  Paris  Exposition  of  1867 — In  1880  Dr.  Ruffner, 
reports  results  of  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Industrial  Colleges  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada — Conclusions  of  this  interesting  report,  quoted — Catalogue 
of  1880,  shows  the  college  well  equipped  with  shops  and  machinery — ^The 
regular  course  is  one  of  three  years — Drawing  and  Mechanics  taught 
throughout  the  course — ^An  attendance  of  78  pupils  for  the  year  1880-'81 — 
The  outlook  in  1893 — Interesting  statements  by  President  McBryde — ^The 
College  re-organized  in  1891 — New  buildings  and  equipment — ^Town  of 
Biacksburg  furnished  with  Electric  lighting  at  a  profit  to  the  college — 
Catalogue  for  1892-'93 — Importance  of  Department  of  Shop  work— Situa- 
tion and  surroundings  of  the  College  described — Summary  of  Students — 
Total  number  177— Faculty  number  27— John  McBryde,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Virginia:  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia       611 

Established  in  1868,  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  New  York, 
to  aid  education  of  colored  people — Chartered  in  1870,  by  Legislature  of 
Virginia— In  1872,  designated  to  receive  one-third  of  Virginia's  share  of  the 
fund  established  by  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Law  of  186^  Hampton  has  a  farm 
of  600  acres — In  1878,  the  experiment  of  instructing  Indian  youth  was 
begun — ^The  training  of  the  two  races  in  conjunction,  attracted  great  inter- 
est and  has  proved  a  success — Extracts  from  General  Armstrong's  reports 
for  1879,  and  for  1880 — School  Industries — Drawing  an  important  study — 
Total  attendance  for  1880-'81,  371  colored  youth  ;  2ir  boys,  and  160 girls:  90 
Indians  ;  62  boys,  and  28  girls— Total  attendance  for  1881-'82,  501— A  Noble 
Life— Death  of  G^eneral  Armstrong,  May  11th,  1898— Memorial  Service  held 
on  Anniversary  Day,  May  25th,  1893— His  personal  work — Two  of  the  Memo- 
rial Addresses ;  one  by  President  Washington,  of  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  and 
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Pa«e. 
one  by  Col.  Tabb,  of  Hampton,  a  trustee— Extracts  from  publication  enti- 
tled **  Story  of  Hampton  for  Twenty-two  Years" — Auto-biographical  sketch 
by  Greneral  Armstrong — His  Story  of  the  inception,  organization  and  devel- 
opment of  Hampton — Self -Help  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  School— Cost 
to  the  public— llie  Colored  Schools  of  the  South— Sixteen  Thousand  free 
colored  schools  supported  in  the  Southern  States  by  taxation — Colored  Nor- 
mal and  Collegiate  Institutions  in  the  South,  largely  bided  by  charitable 
individuals  and  societies  in  the  Northern  States  —  First  Indian  pupils 
received  in  1878 — ^This  experiment  has  proved  a  great  success — General 
Armstrong  pays  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  his  teacher 
associates  in  the  great  work  carried  on  at  Hampton  through  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century — Interesting  recollections  given  by  J.  B.  F.  Marshall, 
Esq.,  Treasurer  and  Resident  Trustee — Extracts  at  length  from  the  final 
report  made  by  the  late  Qeneral  Armstrong,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  the  inspiring  and  guiding  genius  of  Hampton— His- 
torical statements  concerning  the  Past — ^The  present  methods  and  future 
policies  frankly  set  forth — Detailed  review  of  the  Industries  taught  and  car- 
ried on  at  Hampton,  as  told  by  Annie  Beecher  Scoville,  Teacher — Summary 
of  students  in  attendance — The  Faculty — Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal. 

West  Viboinia.  The  West  Virginia  University,  Morqantown,  For- 
merly Known  as  The  Agricultural  College 646 

Established  by  the  Legislature  in  1867,  and  designated  to  receive  the  income 
of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Fund  of  1862 — Citizens  of  Morgantown  gave  build- 
ings, land  and  money — College  grounds  of  25  acres  contiguous  to  the  town — 
Name  changed  the  second  year  by  the  Legislature — 132  students  in  1879-^80, 
224  in  1892 — ^The  increased  income  from  the  additional  Morrill  Fund  of  1890 
enabled  the  University  to  offer  two  new  courses ;  one  of  three  years  in  Agri- 
culture and  one  of  four  years  in  Mechanical  Engineering — A  part  of  this 
Fund  goes  to  the  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute  at  Kanawha — Instruction 
in  Drawing  is  limited  to  its  applications  in  Engineering  and  Mechanics — 
Total  number  of  students  in  1892-'93,  281— Faculty  numbers  20— E.  M. 
Turner,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Wisconsin.    The  University  op  Wisconsin,  Madison 649 

Chartered  in  1848,  opened  in  1849 — Agricultural  College  organized  in  1866 — 
The  University  Fund  derived  from  U.  S.  Land  Grants  of  1838, 1846,  and 
1854— Agricultural  College  Fund  from  U.  S.  Land  Grant  of  1862— The  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  prosperous  State  University,  well  illus- 
trates the  continuous  and  beneficent  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Gk>vemment  in 
aiding  Education — University  reorganized  in  1866;  to  conform  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  U.  S.  Law  of  1862 — Extracts  from  various  official  reports 
Drawing  fully  recognized — President  Adams'  interesting  analysis  of  the 
University  statistics,  showing  the  relative  attendance  on  different  courses 
of  studies — Great  number  of  subcourses  of  study  offered — Situation  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  described — Organization  of  the  University — A  total 
attendance  of  1,287  students  in  1892-'93— Officers,  106— Charles  Kendall 
Adams,  LL.  D.,  President. 

The  University  op  Tennessee  and  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  April  1806,  gave  to  the  State  of  Tennessee 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  for  school  purposes.  Two  col- 
leges were  to  be  established  by  act  of  State  Legislature.     In  accord- 
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ismce  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  Congress,  the  necessary  acts 
were  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  October  26th,  and  December  3d, 
1807,  and  the  Trustees  of  East  Tennessee  College  were  incorporated 
to  have  charge  of  one  of  these  colleges.  Soon  after,  the  franchise 
and  property  of  Blount  College,  chartered  by  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature in  1794,  were  transferred  to  it.  This  college  continued  under 
this  charter  more  than  sixty  years.  In  1840,  it  was  made  a  Uni- 
versity; and  the  Trustees,  were  made  "The  Trustees  of  the  East 
Tennessee  University." 

By  act  of  January  16,  1869,  the  Legislature  gave  in  trust  to  the 
University  the  proceeds  of  the  United  States  land  grant  under  the 
law  of  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  "The  Tennessee  Agricul- 
tural College"  as  a  part  of  the  University. — The  trust  was  accepted 
and  the  college  organized  the  same  year.  Three  courses  of  study. 
The  Agricultural,  The  Mechanical,  and  The  Classical,  were  provided. 
These  were  arranged  in  three  separate  colleges  in  1877,  acting  under 
the  one  University  head.  In  1879,  at  the  request  of  the  "Trustees," 
the  Legislature  changed  the  name  to  that  of  "The  University  of 
Tennessee." 

The  College  held  a  tract  of  forty  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the 
City  of  Knoxville,  on  which  were  the  several  buildings  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

When  the  Agricultural  College  was  established  a  desirable  tract 
of  285  acres,  a  half  mile  distant,  was  purchased  for  use  as  the  farm. 
The  law  requires  a  biennial  report  to  be  made  by  the  Trustees  to  the 
Legislature.  The  first  one,  made  October  1869,  gives  details  of  the 
possessions  of  the  University  and  of  the  purchase  of  the  agricultural 
farm,  etc.,  and,  also,  gives  an  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Trustees  to 
such  other  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  as  had  then  been  established; 
and  makes  a  strong  argument  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  studies 
instead  of  making  a  mere  manual  labor  school  for  farmer  boys. 
Two  preparatory  schools,  one  for  admission  to  the  scientific  and  one 
to  the  classical  course,  were  provided  by  the  trustees.  The  college 
opened  September,  1869,  with  104  students;  of  whom  27  were  in  reg- 
ular college  classes.  • 

Some  changes  were  made  in  reorganizing  under  the  name  of  the 
State  University. — The  elective  system  was  adopted,  each  profes- 
sional branch  was  called  "a  school",  and  these  were  grouped  into 
colleges;  as  The  "College  of  Agriculture",  The  "College  of  Engi- 
neering and  Mechanic  Arts",  and  the  "Classical  College." 

The  following  statement  in  regard  to  scientific  education  is  taken 

from  the  Catalogue  of  1878-79. 

Of  the  Scientific  Colleges,  their  origin  and  objects,  a  few  words  here  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  There  are  many  who,  feeling  the  need  of  a  coarse  of  instruction 
which  shall  in  some  points  differ  from  that  of  the  Classical  College,  have  miflooa- 
ceived  the  scope  of  the  College  best  fitted  to  supply  the  need,  and  many  otheiB 
utterly  opposed  to  the  Science  College,  under  the  erroneous  conviction  that  it  is  to 
e  built  up  at  the  expense  of,  or  in  antagonism  to,  the  old  College. 
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Origin  of  the  Sciencb  Collbob» 

The  main  f  eatare  of  modem  progress,  next  to  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  is  the 
application  of  machinery  to  the  industrial  pursuits  of  life.  In  former  times,  men 
studied  the  forces  of  nature  as  means  of  recreation,  but  now  they  seek  rather  to 
ccHiquer  and  domesticate  them,  and  have  attained  such  success  in  this  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  entire  frame-work  and  running  gear  of  modem  life  is 
based  on  and  controlled  by  Science.  Every  improvement  of  the  present  age  iS| 
indeed,  due  to  some  scientific  discovery.  This  condition  of  things,  and  the  per* 
suasion  that  the  perpetuity  of  these  improvements  depends  on  the  continuance  of 
that  scientific  knowledge  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  has  created  an  imperative 
demand  for  school  and  college  instruction  in  those  principles,  or  for  what  is  known 
as  practical  education.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  a  College  Education  waa 
needed  only  by  physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen  and  gentlemen  of  **  elegant  leisure." 
All  other  occupations  were  mere  handicrafts,  or  trades,  to  be  practiced  by  the  rul^ 
of  thumb.  But  now  something  more  than  skill  is  demanded  of  the  master  work- 
man.    He  must  have  knowledge,  and  this  knowledge  he  mujut  seek  in  the  schools. 

The  Science  College  is  a  response  to  these  demands.  It  is  a  later  and  riper  fruit 
of  the  same  general  movement,  that  gave  rise  to  the  common  schools  for  the  people. 
In  some  measure  it  is  but  a  further  development  of  the  same  growth;  different  only, 
in  that  it  answers  to  a  higher  and  more  special  want. 

Objects  of  the  Science  Colleqe. 

The  Science  College  has  for  its  primary  objects  to  teach  the  principles  of  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  which  relate  to,  and  underlie  all  of  the  industrial 
occupations,  and  to  train  its  pupils  to  such  mental  habits  as  will  most  thoroughly 
fit  them  for  their  special  work  in  life.  But  the  Science  College  holds  that  to  develop 
the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  its  students,  is  of  right  the  primary>and  dominant 
purpose  of  every  college,  be  it  classical  or  scientific.  Culture  is  its  end  and  aim. 
No  college  can  wisely  take  for  its  highest,  or  recognize  as  its  ultimate  aim,  the 
preparation  of  its  students  for  being  mere  bread-winners ;  to  qualify  them  merely 
for  making  a  living. 

There  is  a  need  for  emphasizing  this  higher  view  of  education,  and  especially  of 
the  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  With  the  majority  of  parents  who  send 
their  sons  to  College,  the  commercial  value  of  the  education  they  are  to  get  is  the 
controlling  valua  And  there  are  well  meaning,  but  unwise  persons,  who  would 
limit  the  work  of  the  Science  CoUege  to  mere  handicrafts  of  the  industrial  arts. 
Such  a  course  might  turn  out  fair  farm  hands  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  or 
good  journeymen  mechanics  from  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts 
but  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of  them  as  educated  men;  and  a  misnomer 
to  call  such  institutions  colleges.  Farm  hands  and  journeymen  mechanics  can  be 
more  quickly,  more  thoroughly  and  more  cheaply  made  on  any  well  managed  farm, 
or  in  any  weU  conducted  workshop,  than  in  a  college.  One  of  the  highest  practical 
aims  of  the  Science  College  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  life  among  the  industrial 
classes,  and  to  lower  its  work  to  this  level,  is  to  rob  it  of  half  its  value,  and  that  the 
higher  and  better  half.  The  very  general  shrinkage  in  values  of  property,  and  the 
common  necessity  of  working  for  a  living,  lends  color  to  this  low  view  of  the  aims 
of  education;  even  with  some,  who  really  and  rightly  value  the  higher  education. 
It  is  not  that  they  appreciate  culture  less ;  not  that  they  admire  scholarship  less,  but 
that  they  feel  more  the  need  of  a  working  education.  Time,  however,  will  remedy 
this.  I^y  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  science  wiU  be  esteemed  and  pursued  more  for 
itself  alone ;  and  the  estimates  of  the  relative  commercial  and  culture  values  of  a 
scientific  education  will  change. 
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The  Biennial  Report  to  the  Legislature,  made  January,  1881,  thus 
details  the  changes  in  the  course  of  study. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 


I 


Since  our  last  biennial  report  the  coarse  of  study  in  the  UniverBlty  has  been 
materially  modified  and  greatly  enlarged.  Its  flexibility  has  also  been  increased  by 
introducing  to  a  larger  extent  than  heretofore  the  elective  principle,  under  which 
students,  with  the  advice  of  parents,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  are 
allowed  to  select  their  own  course  of  study.    *    ^    *    • 

At  the  same  time  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
University  have  been  both  increased  and  more  carefully  adjusted.  The  classes  in 
each  department  have  been  correlated  according  to  a  fixed  schedule  of  hours,  which 
admits  of  largely  increased  time  for  instruction,  and  are  thus  arranged  into  several 
continuous  and  complete  courses  of  study,  open  to  the  option  of  the  student,  and  * 
each  leading  to  its  appropriate  degree. 

Thus  have  been  arranged  the  following  courses,  each  of  four  years : 

1.  A  General  Science  Course — Degree  Bachelor  of  Science. 

2.  A  General  Classical  and  Scientific  Course — Degree  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
And  the  following  special  or  technical  courses : 

3.  A  Course  of  Civil  Engineering — Degree  Bachelor  Civil  Engineering. 

4.  A  Course  of  Mechanical  Engineering — Degree  Bachelor  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering. 

5.  A  Course  of  Mining  Engineering — Bachelor  Mining  Engineering. 

6.  A  Course  of  Agriculture— Degree  Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 

7.  A  Course  of  Applied  Chemistry — Bachelor  Applied  Chemistry.  -    » 
In  addition  to  these  regular  and  complete  courses  of  four  years  there  have  been 

also  arrange^  the  following  partial  courses,  each  of  two  years,  designed  for  students 
whose  time  or  means  may  not  allow  a  full  course,  viz : 

8.  A  Course  of  Practical  Agriculture. 

9.  A  Surveyor's  Course  in  Applied  Mathematics. 

The  catalogues  for  the  past  few  years  show  that  drawing,  both  free 
hand  and  mechanical,  has  been  held  as  essential;  both  in  the  Agri- 
cultural, Scientific  and  Engineering  courses.  "Fifty  lessons  in  free 
hand  drawing  are  also  given  during  the  year  (in  addition  to  the 
thorough  training  in  geometry  before  mentioned,)  to  all  scientific 
Freshmen." — A  similar  account  of  additional  '* drawing"  is  given 
in  Sophomore  year.  In  the  notice  of  the  studies  of  the  school  of 
Applied  Mathematics,  in  the  Biennial  Report  for  1881,  occurs  the 
following : 

Descriptive  Gtometry  is  the  foundation  of  both  the  science  and  art  of  drawing. 
It  is  followed  by  a  course  of  problems  in  shades,  shadows  and  perspective — mechan- 
ical drawing. 

The  course  of  engineering  consists  of  the  subjects  treated  in  Prof.  Gillespie^s 
Roads  and  Railroads  and  Prof.  Wood's  revision  of  Mahan's  Civil  Engineering  and 
of  a  course  of  lectures  by  the  instructor  on  surface  and  thorough  drainage,  on  agri- 
cultural, hydraulic  and  marine  engineering,  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  science  and 
art  of  military  engineering.  The  engineering  drawing  consists  of  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  drawing  of  plans,  sections,  elevations  and  details  of  bridges,  tunnels, 
Gfinal  looks,  etc. 

For  the  above  engineering  course  students  can  substitute  nieohanism,  machineiy 
and  machine  drawing. 
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The  value  of  drawing  in  its  relations  to  scientific  training  is  evi- 
dently highly  appreciated  and  due  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the 
courses  in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and  applied  Mathematics. 

In  1879'-80,  there  were  157  pupils  in  the  collegiate  department. 
In  preparatory  schools  132,  and  in  the  Medical  Department  126,  giv- 
ing a  total  of  401. 

In  the  series  of  "  Contributions  to  American  Educational  History'' 
issued  from  time  to  time,  as  "  circulars"  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation,  the  circular  "  No  16,"  issued  in  1893,*  contains  a  very  interest- 
ing resume  of  the  history  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, — from  its 
beginning  as  Blount  College  1794,  down  to  1892 — prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  C.  Karns,  m.  a..  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University.  (See  pages  63-106  of  this  circular.)  This 
account  is  illustrated  with  views  of  the  buildings  and,  also,  of  the 
interiors  of  Laboratories,  Reading  Rooms  and  Workshops;  showing 
the  additions  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  the  equipment 
of  this  institution  in  providing  ample  facilities  for  thorough  educa- 
tion in  Science  and  Mechanics. 

LATER  HISTORY. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  are  required  by  law  to 
make  reports  biennially  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. From  the  latest  report,  that  for  the  two  years  ending 
December  20th,  1892,  the  following  statements  of  the  recent  additions 
to  the  buildings  and  equipment,  as  well  as  of  the  increase  in  attend- 
ance during  recent  years,  are  taken,  f 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  again  that  the  University  has  continued  to  prosper, 
and  has  extended  its  influence  in  many  new  directions. 

Among  material  improvements,  we  can  mention  the  completion  of  the  Science 
Hall,  commenced  in  1890;  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  gymnasium  and  the  use 
of  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  of  the  University ;  the  complete  remod- 
eling and  refurnishing  of  academic  building  known  as  South  College,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  two  additional  houses  for  professors. 

The  opening  of  Science  Hall  was  celebrated  in  due  manner  at  commencement, 
in  June,  1892,  and  it  was  regularly  occupied  by  the  several  schools  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session. 

♦Bureau  of  Education  Circular  of  Information  No.  5. 1898.  Whole  number  196. 
Contributions  to  American  Educational  History,  edited  by  Herbert  B.  Adams.  No 
16,  Higher  Education  in  Tennessee  by  Lucius  Salisbury  Merrian,  Ph.  D.  Sometime 
Fellow  in  Political  Economy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Instructor  in  Political 
Economy  in  ComeU  University.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1893. 
Pp.  287,  m. 

f  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  Two  years  ending  December  20, 1892.  NashviUe, 
Tenn.    Marshall  &  Bruce,  printers  to  the  State,  1898.    Pp.  76. 
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DBSCBIPTION  OF  SdSNCB  HAJJj. 

The  Science  Hail  is  an  imposing  structore  of  brick  and  stone,  four  storieB  in 
height,  with  a  slate  roof,  having  an  area  of  about  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
besides  a  large  basement.  It  is  a  simple  development  of  Romanesque  architecture. 
Its  chief  feature  is  a  beautiful  tower,  rising  on^  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  foun- 
dation to  finial,  with  an  open  observatory.'  The  south  wing  contains  the  auditorium 
and  physical  laboratory;  the  large  north  wing,  the  chemical  laboratories,  Ubrary, 
engineering  rooms,  and  the  offices  of  the  President. 

Fronting  the  entrance  is  the  handsome  reception-room,  and  to  the  right  is  the 
auditorium.  The  latter,  a  spacious  ro6m,  has  an  inclined  floor,  set  with  opera 
chairs,  and  a  large  gallery,  set  with  benches.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  seven 
hundred.  Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  lighting  and  ventilation  here. 
The  platform  is  provided  with  all  the  conveniences  for  scientific  and  other  lectures, 
and  there  is  a  large  projecting  lantern  for -purposes  of  illustration.  A  grand  pipe 
organ  stands  in  the  gallery. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  building  is  its  system  of  heating  and  ventilating.  The 
"direct-indirect"  system  is  used,  in  which  the  radiators  are  so  constructed  that 
fresh,  warm  air  is  brought  into  the  building.  The  foul  air  is  taken  out  at  the  floor 
and  ceiling  by  twenty-one  stacks,  ten'of  which,  eighty-five  feet  high,  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.    The  building  is  lighted  with  incandescent  electric  lights. 

On  the  first  floor,  south  end,  are  the  laboratories  of  the  School  of  Physics,  paved 
with  asphalt,  resting  upon  the  ground,  in  order  to  give  a  firm  foundation  for  instru- 
ments of  precision.  They  are  spendidly  lighted  through  numerous  large  windows. 
Two  Edison  dynamos  (one  hundred  and  twenty-five  volts)  furnish  the  electric  cur- 
rent. The  gas,  water,  steam,  and  drain-pipes  are  in  trenches,  covered  with  marble 
slabs.  The  lecture-room  has  raised  seats ;  a  conveniently  arranged  lecture-table, 
provided  with  gas,  water,  and  electric  current ;  windows  arranged  to  be  darkened 
at  pleasure  for  lantern  illustrations,  etc. 

The  assay  laboratory  is  also  on  the  first  fioor,  and  is  equipped  v^ith  a  Blake  ore- 
crusher,  a  heavy  pulverizing  plate,  a  new  gold  and  silver  smelting  furnace,  a  gold 
and  silver  cupelling  and  refining  furnace,  and  many  other  interesting  appliances. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  located  on  the  second  or  main  fioor,  north  wing. 
They  are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  light  from  large  windows,  and  ventilated 
by  ten  stacks,  and  elegantly  furnished  with  well-contrived  desks,  hoods,  sinks,  etc. 

On  the  second  fioor  from  the  entrance  are  the  President's  handsomely  furnished 
office  and  reception-room.    The  remainder  of  this  floor  is  devoted  to  the  library. 

The  fourth  floor  (third  from  entrance)  is  occupied  by  the  School  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. It  contains  a  large  draughting-hall,  magniflcently  lighted  and  supplied  with 
adjustable  draughting-stands,  etc. ;  dark-room  for  making  blue  prints  and  photo- 
graphs ;  laboratory  with  water-tanks,  weighing-scales,  and  testing-machine,  with 
micrometer  and  other  appliances ;  laboratory  and  museum  for  specimens,  engineer- 
ing materials  and  devices ;  an  engineering  instrumiBnt-room,  with  lockers  for  the 
individual  instruments ;  professor's  office,  and  store-room  for  mape,  drawings,  etc. 

BTTILDma  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A, 

The  building  erected  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  University 
has  iEdso  been  completed  and  occupied  since  our  last  report.  It  is  a  substantial  struc- 
ture of  pressed  brick  and  stone,  covered  with  slate,  and  was  planned  with  special 
reference  to  its  uses.  It  is  considered  by  those  who  have  seen  many  such  buildings 
to  be  the  model  of  its  kind.  The  building  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  offices, 
a  parlor,  a  reading-room,  an  assembly  room,  and  a  large  gymnasium  fltted  with 
the  best  apparatus,  in  connection  with  which  are  baths,  lockers,  eto.,  which  is  open 
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to  all  the  students  of  the  University.  An  instructor  is  provided  by  the  AssocSatioii 
to  direct  the  young  men  in  physical  culture. 

The  finances  of  the  institution  continue  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  Board  has 
received  all  funds  due  it,  and  has  disbursed  them  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  and  the  statutes  of  the  United  States.  The  biennial  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer, which  is  submitted  herewith,  will  show  the  details  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments. 

The  littendance  upon  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University  has  been  as 

follows  during  the  last  six  years : 

From  T«ineaBee.  Total. 

1886-87 148  160 

1887-88  '. 190  208 

1888-89 281  249 

1889-90 238  259 

1890-91. .  .*. 208  229 

1891-92 210  241 

Hie  attendance  this  year  to  date  upon  this  department  is  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight.  This  wo^ld  indicate  a  still  larger  attendance  for  the  session  of  1892-98,  as 
many  students  enter  the  second  term,  especially  those  taking  the  teachers*  course. 

This  report,  which  urges  the  need  of  new  and  better  buildings, 
and  which  gives  in  detail  many  facts  which  bear  upon  the  relation 
of  the  State  officials  to  the  University,  is  signed  by  Charles  W.  Dob- 
ney,  Jr.,  President  of  the  University,  and  J.  W.  Gaut,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Reports  by  the  President  and  the  Professors  in  charge  of  the 
Departments  of  the  University,  accompany  that  of  the  Trustees. 

Perhaps  the  growth  of  the  University  during  recent  years  in  both 
material  equipment  and  in  its  educational  work,  cannot  be  better 
shown  than  is  done  in  the  following  tables ;  in  which  the  President 
in  his  own  report,  has  summarized  the  statistics,  which  set  forth  the 
increase  in  buildings  and  equipment  and  give,  in  detail,  the  attend- 
ance on  the  severjJ  courses  of  study.  The  extracts  which  follow, 
comprise  but  a  small  part  of  the  President's  report;  which  is  largely 
given  to  details  showing  the  general  condition  of  the  Institution.  It 
begins  as  follows : 

'Report  of  the  PREsn>ENT. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee: 

Gentlemen  :  In  suhmitting  this,  my  third  biennial  report  as  President  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  last  two  years  have 
witnessed  continued  growth  and  prosperity  in  nearly  aU  the  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution. Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  buildings  and  equipment.  The 
striking  fact  of  this  period  was  the  erection  of  the  Science  Hall.  Material  improve- 
ment has,  in  fact,  characterized  the  last  five  years  of  the  history  of  the  institution. 
A  list  of  the  chief  additions  to  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  University  made 
during  this  time  will  be  interesting. 

INCREASE  OF  BUILDINGH9  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINOB  1887. 

The  value  in  many  cases  is  only  approximate.  Many  improvements  had  to  be 
made  and  paid  for  little  by  little,  and  I  have  only  undertoken  to  collect  the  largest 
items  from  accounts  extending  over  so  long  a  period.    Much  in  the  way  of  appa- 
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ratas  and  equipment  has  been  added  that  is  not  listed  here.    Fully  two-thirdB  of 
these  improvements  were  made  during  the  last  two  years : 

Addition  to  Agricultural  Building  and  equipment $12,500 

Mechanical  Department  and  equipment 15,400 

Electric  light  plant 3,400 

Improvements  in  Steward's  Hall  and  equipment 2, 250 

Refitting  and  refurnishing  South  College 3,350 

Improvements  in  other  old  buildings,  not  including  ordinary  repairs  ....  2, 720 

Science  Hall,  furniture,  and  equipment 66,000 

Gymnasium  and  equipment  (Y.  M.  C.  A.) 6, 132 

Dairy  at  farm 550 

Additions  to  equipment  of  Chemical  School 1, 250 

Equipment  of  Civil  Engineering  School 1, 100 

Equipment  of  Military  Department 552 

Equipment  of  Zoological  Department 1,165 

Physical  and  Electrical  Engineering  School 1, 700 

Offices,  furniture,  etc 825 

Library— 3,000  volumes  added 6,050 

Qeneral  furniture  improved 8,200 

College  farm,  stock,  and  implements,  added  by  University 2, 800 

Industrial  Department  equipment 2,800 

Part  on  two  professors*  houses 1, 750 

Tool-house  and  stable 875 


Approximate  value  of  additions,  buildings,  and  equipment  since 

1887 $125,739 

Experiment  Station  movable  property,  apparatus,  furniture,  etc 9,260 

The  following  other  improvements  have  been  made  upon  the  University 

grounds  at  expense  of  others  : 

President's  house $5,600 

Two  professors'  houses,  exclusive  of  University  payment 8, 750 

$14,350 

Grand  total  of  ptomanent  improvements  in  five  years — 1887-98. . . .  $149,349 
When  we  consider  that  the  University  has  received  no  State  appropriation  during 
this  time,  we  believe  this  will  be  taken  as  a  very  satisfactory  exhibition.  The  build- 
ings were  erected  and  repairs  made  with  the  funds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  land, 
rents,  etc.  The  large  additions  to  equipment  for  teaching,  apparatus,  etc. ,  were  made 
out  of  current  funds.  These  totals  iUustrate  most  forcibly  the  power  of  littles  when 
saved  and  invested. 

The  attendance  upon  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University  during  the 
session  of  1891-92  was  as  follows : 

SUMMARY  BY  COURSES  PURSUED. 


I. — Collegiate  course, 

Latin-Sdentlflc 

Agricultural  and  Sdentiflc 

Soph. 

Latin-Scientific 14 

LSterary-Sdentiflc 15 

Civil  Engineering 11 

Mechanical  Ihigineering 7 

Mining  Engineering 

State  appointees  at  Knoxyflle  College 

Total  Latln-Scientiflc   

Total  A^riAdtural  and  fiolentiflo 


Sub-FreRh. 

Fresh. 

Totab. 

12 

86 

98 

41 

41 

Jim. 

Sen. 

Totals. 

15 

7 

a6 

4 

8 

22 

5 

4 

ao 

1 

1 

9 

S 

»  • 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

27 
74 
■41 
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II, — University  courses  (special  and  graduate),  * 

Twcben*  Ooarse 23 

Medianical  Engineering:   1 

Latin-Scientiflc 2 

Agricultural 1 

Cbemistry 1 

Literary-Scientific 1 

Civil  Engineering   2 

Languages  and  Literature 3 

Mathematics 1 

Qreek  (post-graduate) 1 

Total  number  in  Academic  Department 234 

The  following  shows  that  in  this,  as  in  all  live  educational  insti- 
tutions undertaking  the  new  methods  of  scientific  and  industrial 
traiaingy  the  demands  for  increasing  facilities  are  incessant. 

NBEDS  OF  ADDITIONAL    EQUIPMENT.  • 

The  various  scientific  departments  need  additions  to  their  equipment.  The  new 
School  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  requires  many  pieces  of  apparatus, 
some  of  which  we  hope  may  be  secured  early  in  the  new  year ;  the  School  of  Civil 
Engineering  needs  more  and  better  instruments,  a  new  and  more  powerful  testing- 
machine,  show-cases  for  specimens,  and  many  laboratory  instruments ;  the  School 
of  Zoology  and  Greology  needs  show-cases  to  contain  valuable  specimens  now  packed 
away,  additional  microscopes,  and  other  apparatus ;  the  School  of  Agriculture  needs 
most  imperatively  a  new  barn  and  other  farm  buildings,  better  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  more  stock ;  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  should  have  an  addition  to  its 
building  for  a  foundry,  two  new  lathes,  more  testing  apparatus,  and  many  new 
pieces  of  machinery  for  its  shops;  the  School  of  Chemistry  has  only  partially 
equipfied  its  large  new  laboratories. 

Considerable  additional  apparatus  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
oat  the  courses  of  study  already  planned.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  board 
must  expect  to  invest  a  large  amount  of  money  in  scientific  apparatus  for  several 
years  to  come.  We  have  undertaken  to  provide  facilities  for  laboratory  work  in 
these  different  sciences  and  branches  of  engineering,  and  as  the  classes  advance  the 
apparatus  must  be  provided.  When  all  of  these  new  schools  have  been  runnine  for 
three  or  four  years,  they  will  have  fixed  their  courses  and  secured  a  fairly  complete 
outfit.  I  advise,  therefore,  most  decidedly,  that  we  do  not  undertake  the  establish- 
ment of  any  new  scientific  schools  for  at  least  three  years,  but  devote  all  the  meaos 
at  our  command  to  the  perfect  equipment  of  those  already  started. 

COLORED   STUDENTS   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY   ATTEND   KNOXVILLE  COL- 
LEGE. 

The  opportunities  provided  for  a  university  training  for  colored 
students  are  thus  set  forth: 

Since  our  last  biennial  report,  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  for  the  instruction  of  colored  students  appointed  to  free  scholarships  under 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  act,  has  been  placed  upon  an  excellent 
basis.  This  department  is  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  located  about  a  mile  from  the 
University,  in  immediate  connection  with  Ejioxville  College,  an  excellent  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  colored  people. 

The  statutes  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  (see  the  Code,  Article  IV.,  **The  Agricul* 
tural  CoU^e,"  Section  330)  direct  **  that  no  citizen  of  this  State,  otherwise  qualified, 
shall  be  excluded  fr<Mn  the  privileges  of  the  University  by  reason  of  his  race  or 
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color,  but  the  acoommodation  of  persons  of  color  shall  be  separate  from  the  white.** 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  have  for  many  years  met  the  requiiementB 
of  this  clause  by  providing  similar  instruction,  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  students  of  this  race,  in  a  separate  department. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  EQUIPMENT  OF    KNOXVILLE  COLLEGE. 

In  order  to  make  better  provision  for  .the  instruction  of  these  students  in  the 
sciences  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  a  special  scientific  and 
shop  building  was  erected  last  year,  and  it  is  now  fairly  well  furnished.  It  contains 
shops  for  work  in  wood  and  iron,  drawing-rooms,  and  laboratories  for  work  in  chem- 
istry and  agriculture.  It  has  a  boiler  and  engine,  and  the  necessary  machinery  and 
tools.  The  laboratories  have  a  good  outfit  of  apparatus.  A  tract  of  land  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  building  is  provided  for  work  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Two  additional  instructors  have  been  employed  for  this  department.  One  instructor 
teaches  the  classes  in  physics,  drawing,  and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  other  has 
charge  of  the  classes  in  chemistry,  botany,  and  agriculture. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  trustees  of  Knozville  Ck>llege  under  which  the 
State  students  get  their  general  literary  instruction  in  that  institution,  but  this 
Industrial  Department  and  its  whole  course  of  study  are  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  who  elect  all  of  its  teachers 
and  pay  all  of  its  expenses. 

COLORED    STATE  APPOINTEES. 

TwentyHseven  State  appointees  were  in  attendance  upon  the  department  last 
session,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  students  of  Knoxville  College  get  con- 
siderable benefit  from  it.  Free  scholarships  in  this  department  are  obtained  upon 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  other  department  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

In  order  to  further  encourage  this  class  of  persons  in  securing  an  industrial  edu- 
cation, our  Board  has  established  a  number  of  apprenticeships  in  this  department, 
which  enable  worthy  men  to  earn  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per  annum  while  in 
attendance  there.  They  are  given  work  in  the  shops  and  on  the  farm  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  service  rendered  being  paid  for  at  its  market  value.  We  believe  that  the 
facilities  for  the  education  of  the  colored  men  have  been,  thus,  made  fully  equal  to 
their  present  requirements. 

NORMAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  UNIVEB8ITY. 

The  Teachers'  Department  has  made  substantial  progress  during  the  year.  What 
has  been  accomplished  shows  that  the  department  was  needed,  and  is  designed  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  educating  young  men  who  have  to  teach  school  as  a 
means  of  advancing  themselves.  It  has  attracted  to  the  University  a  number  of 
mature  young  men,  who  promise  to  make  excellent  scholars  and  teachers.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  young  men  who  have  completed  the  course 
in  this  department  are  entering,  with  promise  of  success,  upon  the  work  for  which 
they  were  trained.  Every  one  of  the  nine  students  who  completed  the  course  la^t 
June  is  now  actively  engaged  in  teaching.  One  is  the  principal  of  a  county  acad- 
emy and  a  County  Superintendent,  one  is  president  of  a  local  college,  another  is  the 
principal  of  a  city  graded  school,  three  are  principals  of  village  schools,  and  the 
others  have  good  positions  in  schools  of  the  best  class.  Nearly  all  of  the  other 
students  in  the  department  are  teaching  in  the  conunon  schools  at  the  present  time. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  W.  Dabney,  Jr., 

Preaidentw 
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In  connection  with  the  biennial  report  of  1892,  from  which  the 
above  extrapts  are  taken,  the  latest  catalogue  at  hand*  continues  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  University.  From  this  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken,  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Depart- 
ments, in  the  attendance  of  students,  and  in  the  facilities  afforded 
for  instruction  in  drawing,  and  in  mechanical  training. 

THB  TRUSTEES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  hold  a  charter  from  the  State  dating 
from  1807.  It  is  limited  to  thirty  members,  choeen  from  the  different  Congressional 
districts  in  the  State,  who  serve  for  life,  or  until  removal  from  the  State,  or  resigna- 
tion. The  Gk>vemor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  are  members  ex-offleio.  Seven  members  form  a  quorum.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  is  also  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  the  other  officers 
are  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary. 

DEPABTUEMTB. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  educational  system 
of  the  State.  As  at  present  organized,  it  forms  the  capstone  of  this  system,  and 
completes  the  work  begun  in  the  common  schools  and  c&rried  on  through  the 
secondary  and  high  schools.  Its  existence  is  due  chiefly  to  the  bounty  of  the  United 
States,  the  largest  portion  of  its  income  being  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  public  lands  granted  to  the  several  States  by  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862, 
and  from  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Acts  supplementary  thereto. 

The  present  organization  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts  and 
Sciences,  is  designated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  laws  which  provided  this 
foundation. 

ACADEMIC  DBPABTHENT. 

This  department  includes: 

L  The  College  of  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  the  following 
Courses  of  Study : 

1.  (General  Course,  including  the  literary  and  classical. 

2.  Course  in  Agriculture. 

8.  Course  in  Civil  engineering. 

4.  Course  in  Mechanical  engineering,  including  the  electrical. 

5.  Course  in  Mining  engineering. 

Graduates  in  the  General  Course  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  if  the 
ancient  languages  were  taken;  otherwise  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Graduates  in  the  Agricultural,  Civil  engineering,  Mechanical  engineering  and 
Mining  engineering  courses  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture, 
Civil  engineering,  etc. 

SCHOOLS. 

L  School  of  Latin. 

n.  School  of  Greek  and  French. 
HL  School  of  English  and  German. 
IV.  School  of  History  and  Philosophy. 

V.  School  of  Mathematics. 
VI.  School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

*  University  of  Tennessee.  Register  for  1892-93,  and  Announcement  for  1893-94. 
Knozville,  Tenn. :  Published  by  the  University.  Press  of  Newman  &  Co.  1893. 
Pp.72. 
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VU.  School  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 
Vin.  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Drawing. 
IX.  School  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

X.  School  of  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 
XI.  School  of  Organic  and  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Xn.  School  of  Agriculture. 
XTII.  School  of  Botany  and  Horticulture. 
XrV.  School  of  Zoology. 
XV.  School  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Connected  with  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Academic  Department,  is  a  Teachers' 
Department,  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the 
country.  Students  who  complete  the  course  required  receive  a  certificate  with  a 
license  to  teach  in  Tennessee. 

The  requirements  of  the  Code  (Section  339)  that  **  the  accommodation  and  instruc- 
tion of  persons  of  color  shall  be  separate  from  the  white,"  is  met  by  providing  cor- 
responding '* accommodation  and  instruction*'  in  the  Industrial  Department  of 
Knoxville  College,  in  Knozville,  for  colored  students  who  pass  the  required  exam- 
inations and  receive  appointments. 
II.  The  Univernty  Department. 

1.  With  courses  for  the  graduate  degrees  of  M.  A.,  M.  S., and  Ph. D. 

2.  With  professional  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  C.  £.,  Min.  E., 

and  Mech.  E.,  and  elective  courses  for  special  students. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  A  Department  of  Law,  with  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  L. 

2,  A  Department  of  Medicine,  with  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
8.  A  Department  of  Dentistry,  with  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S. 

FACULTIES. 

A  separate  Faculty  has  charge  of  the  instruction  in  each  department.  The  Fac- 
ulties consist  of  a  dean,  professors  and  associate  professors,  and  aided  by  lecturers, 
instructors,  fellows  and  assistants. 

The  University,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  education  of  the 
State,  is  authorized  to  receive  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  State 
scholars.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  throughout  the  State,  ten 
to  each  Senator  and  three  to  each  Representative  in  the  General 
Assembly.  "These  State  scholarships  secure  the  holder  fred  regis- 
tration and  tuition  until  graduation  or  dismission."  All  State  sec- 
ondary schools  are,  by  law,  '*  accredited  schools."  These  were  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  March  25th,  1891.  These  have  a  course  of  eight 
years ;  three  years  more  than  the  primary  schools.  The  studies  to 
be  pursued  are  stated  in  the  law.  The  graduates,  under  stated  con- 
ditions, are  to  be  admitted  to  the  University.  There  are,  also, '  *  schol- 
arships," "apprenticeships,"  and  "fellowships,"  connected  with  the 
University  and  carrying  certain  privileges  and  incomes:  much 
space  is  given  in  the  Register  to  the  details  relating  to  them.  As  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  full  details  of  all  the  institutions  included 
in  this  volume,  that  is  in  no  case  attempted ;  though  much  more 
of  detail  is  given  in  many  cases  than  would  be  admissible  if  the  rule 
^^  "onfiue  the  accounts  only  to  what  relates  to  drawing,  and  mechan- 
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ical  or  art  training,  were  rigidly  enforced.  The  main  purpose  is  to 
give  tlie  facts  relating  to  these  "branches  as  fully  as  may  seem  desir- 
able and,  also,  to  show  the  development  in  modem  educational  meth- 
ods and  facilities,  that  has  taken  place  during  the  years  since  1880. 
Tbp  following  brief  showing  of  the  location  and  equipment  of  the 
University  is  from  the  full  and  detailed  account  given  in  the  Begister : 

LOCATION. 

The  University  is  situated  in  the  suburban  town  of  West  KnozviUe,  one-half 
mile  from  the  Custom-house,  the  center  of  the  city  of  Knoxville. 

Its  location,  eleven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  mountains  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, is  unsiu-passed  for  healthfulness  and  beauty.  The  twelve  large  buildings 
stand  in  a  beautiful  campus  of  forty  acres,  covering  a  high  hill  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tennessee  river.  They  command  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
from  the  Smokies  to  the  Cumberland  mountains,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles. 

The  University  has  a  complete  system  of  drains  and  sewers  and  all  the  improved 
sanitary  arrangements.  The  public  buildings,  dormitories  and  grounds  are  lighted 
with  incandescent  electric  lights,  operated  from  the  Mechanical  department. 

BUILDINGS. 

There  are  eleven  large  brick  and  stone  buildings  in  the  beautiful  campus  of  forty 
acres,  three  of  them  new. 

The  Science  hall  contains  the  auditorium.  President's  offices,  the  library,  reading 
room  and  seminary  room,  the  laboratories  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  the  draw- 
ing rooms  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  schools  of  Civil  engineering  and  of  Mechanical 
engineering. 

There  is  a  fine  library  and  very  complete  laboratories  to  the  uses 
of  which  twelve  apartments  in  the  new  Science  building  are  given. 

MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Ibe  present  equipment  of  the  School  of  Mechanic  arts  occupies  two  floors  of  a 
building  about  eighty-four  by  forty  feet,  which  was  erected  especially  for  this 
purpose.  The  whole  of  two  floors  is  occupied  by  machine  shops.  A  large  one-story 
annex  contains  the  blacksmith  shop  and  boiler  room.  The  third  floor  is  occupied 
by  drawing-rooms,  a  blue  print  room,  a  store  room,  a  laboratory,  and  an  office. 

There  are  two  wood-working  shops.  The  first  of  these  is  furnished  with  benches 
and  lockers  for  tools  for  carpentering  and  joining.  The  second  room  contains  ten 
speed  lathes  for  wood-turning,  with  a  full  set  of  tools  for  each  lathe,  kept  in  con- 
venient reach  on  a  tool  rack.  The  tools  are  those  required  for  turning  and  boring 
light  work. 

All  the  heavier  power  machines  for  wood-working  are  placed  in  another  room 
on  the  ground  floor.  They  form  a  complete  set  for  reducing  lumber  from  its  rough 
state  to  finished  pieces  of  any  kind,  ready  to  be  used  for  pattern-making,  cabinet 
work,  or  carpentry.    Connected  with  the  wood-shops  is  a  drying  kiln. 

The  blacksmith  shop  has  six  power  blast  forges.  A  full  set  of  tools  for  light  and 
medium  work  is  provided  for  each  forge.  The  smoke  is  drawn  away  from  the 
forges  by  a  largtf  exhaust  fan.  Suitable  benches  and  blacksmiths'  vises  are  also 
provided. 

The  machine  shop  is  fitted  up  with  twelve  benches  and  vises  for  use  in  chipping, 
filing,  and  the  general  work  of  fitting  together  the  various  parts  of  a  machine. 
There  is  also  an  outfit  of  all  the  tools  needed  for  the  general  work  of  the  machinist 
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These  tools  are  also  of  the  newest  and  hest  designs  of  workmanship.  They  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  showing  all  the  general  and  more  important  special  methods 
used  in  iron  working.  They  include  engine  and  speed  lathes,  planer,  sliaper,  heavy 
and  sensitive  drill  presses,  universal  milling  machine,  universal  reamer  and  milling 
cutter  grinder,  and  emery  tool  grinder. 

Power  is  furnished  by  a  forty-horse-power  Sweet  straight  line  engine  and  a  boiler, 
the  latter  located  in  an  annex.  The  engine  runs  all  the  machines  and  a  dynamo 
for  experimental  purposes  during  the  day,  and  at  night  is  belted  to  the  Edison 
dynamos  in  the  same  room  for  lighting  and  experimenting,  which  light  the  Uni- 
versity buildings  and  grounds.  The  boiler,  beside  supplying  steam  to  the  engine, 
heats  the  building  and  drying  kiln  by  either  direct  connection  with  the  heating 
coils,  or  with  exhaust  from  the  engine. 

The  Department  is  well  supplied  with  steam  gauges,  engine-testing  apparatus, 
Tolt-meters,  ampere-meters,  resistance  boxes,  and  other  test  instruments  for  elec- 
trical engineering. 

FABM. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  has  a  beautiful  and  well  stocked  farm  of  over  one 
hundred  acres,  with  experimental  dairy,  stables,  silos,  root  cellars,  etc.  The  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  affords  many  advantages  for  scientific  students.  In 
addition  to  the  laboratory  work  of  the  Station,  many  experiments  are  in  operation 
in  the  green  house,  on  the  horticultural  grounds,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  stables. 
A  first-class  working  herd  of  Jersey  and  Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  each,  belongs  to 
the  farm. 

The  gymnajsium  is  completely  equipped  with  the  best  apparatus,  baths,  lockers,  etc. 

Before  quoting  the  account  of  the  Schools  of  Mechanic  Arts,  etc., 
from  the  Register,  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  6t  the  School 
of  Mechanic  Arts,  given  in  the  Biennial  Report  of  1892,  is  inserted, 
as  giving  a  clearer  view  of  the  methods  of  instruction. 

IX.— School  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr., 

President  University  of  Tennessee : 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  School  of 
Mechanic  Arts : 

EQUIPMENT. 

Since  the  last  report,  several  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  this  depart- 
ment, though  the  accommodations  are  still  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  students.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  newest 
branch — the  machine-shop — which  has  been  improved  rapidly,  especially  in  the  last 
year.  Every  new  article  added,  however,  has  been  of  the  best  type  in  the  market, 
a  rule  which  seems  to  have  been  the  motto  of  the  department  since  its  start,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  whole  equipment  is  first-class  in  every  respect. 

Wood-shop, — This  department  is  well  equipped  to  give  instruction  to  a  moderate 
number  of  students.  The  carpenter's  shop  is  supplied  with  twenty -six  sets  of  tools, 
each  with  a  good  bench,  bench-stop,  and  Massey  vise.  The  benches  are  so  placed 
as  to  economize  space,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  good  arrangement  for  light  and 
convenience.  The  tools  are  in  cases  so  constructed  that  when  open  each  tool  is  in 
easy  reach  of  the  student.  The  power  machines  of  the  wood-working  department 
consist  of  a  planer,  combination  rip  and  cross-cut  saw,  jointer,  sharper,  jig-saw. 
borer,  mortiser,  roll-turner,  and  nine  wood-lathes.  Others  are  available  when 
needed. 
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Blackmiih  ahop, — This  shop  is  furnished  with  six  Buffalo  forges,  each  supplied 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  ordinary  blacksmithing  tools,  many  of  which  have  been 
made  by  the  students.  By  means  of  blast  and  exhaust  fans,  each  forge  is  given  a 
blast  from  below  and  a  forced  draught  above. 

Machine-sJiap. — This  branch  has  an  excellent  equipment  for  the  instruction  of  a 
limited  number  of  students.  In  it  are  found  all  the  tools  and  machinery  essential 
for  the  construction  of  a  great  variety  of  other  articles,  tools,  and  machinery  of 
practical  and  conmiercial  value.  The  power  machines  consist  of  a  planer,  shaper, 
two  lathes,  drill  press,  milling  machine,  universal  tool  grinder,  sensitive  drill  press, 
and  emery  grinder ;  also  good  sets  of  reamers,  taps,  dies,  drills,  scrapers,  surface 
plates,  etc.  Heavy  benches,  supplied  with  good  vises,  are  placed  in  position  for 
light  and  convenience. 

A  large  new  lathe  and  some  additional  apparatus  for  making  engine  tests  have 
just  been  ordered. 

The  engine  is  a  40  horse  power  Sweet  Straight-Line,  and,  with  the  boiler,  of  like 
size,  is  used  for  the  shops  by  day,  and  the  electric  light  plant  by  night.  The  heat- 
ing of  the  building  can  be  accomplished  either  by  live  steam,  direct  from  the  boiler, 
or  by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Wood-working. — ^The  student  starts  with  a  complete  exercise  with  each  individual 
tool,  and,  having  become  proficient  with  each,  he  then  takes  up  a  complete  set  of 
joints,  splices,  dovetails,  etc.,  such  as  are  met  with  in  actual  construction  work, 
bringing  into  constant  use  many,  if  not  nearly  all,  of  his  tools.  The  hand  and  eye 
are  now  trained  to  undertake  more  difficult  work,  and  he  passes  to  turning,  pattern- 
making,  cabinet-work,  and  the  polishing  of  woods,  all  of  which  give  him  a  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  the  power  machinery  in  cutting,  dressing,  and  shaping  his 
material.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  course  as  practical  as  possible,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  useful  articles,  such  as  models  for  the  drawing  department,  patterns  for 
castings  which  will  be  actually  used  in  the  machine  shop,  and  cabinet  pieces  for 
this  and  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Blficksmithing, — Starting  with  the  management  of  his  fire,  the  handling  of  his 
tools,  and  the  general  manipulation  of  his  forge,  the  student  takes  up  various  exer- 
cises in  forging,  so  graded  that  the  more  difficult  ones  follow  the  simpler,  and  will 
involve  thorough  practice  in  welding  the  various  grades  of  iron  and  steel.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  forging  of  tools  and  tool-dressing.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  lathe,  planer,  and  shaper  tools  for  the  machine-shop  have  been  made  by  the 
students  in  this  department. 

Machine-shop  iVoc^toe.— The  student  now  reaches  the  last  department  of  his 
manual  training,  and  he  finds  in  entering  upon  his  two  years  here  that  all  the  skill 
which  he  has  acquired  in  the  other  departments  comes  into  play,  and  he  enters  at 
once  upon  exercises  demanding  the  greatest  of  accuracy.  Ck)mmencing  with  thor- 
ough practice  in  vise  work,  he  progresses,  step  by  step,  from  chipping,  filing,  and 
scraping  to  careful  and  particular  exercises  on  each  machine  tool;  and,  when  he 
has  proved  himself  competent,  he  enters  upon  the  construction  of  some  actual  tool 
or  machine.  Care  is  taken  to  so  distribute  his  work  that  he  will  have  a  great  variety 
of  exercises,  involving  every  machine  under  the  difierent  conditions.  A  great 
many  tools,  gears,  a  small  engine,  and  other  articles  have  been  made  by  the  students 
in  this  department.  They  are  now  working  on  a  working-model  engine,  both  of  * 
which  were  designed  in  the  Mechanical  Department.  They  are  also  building  a 
Mather  motor,  and  will  soon  start  on  an  iron-bed  wood-lathe,  a  twist-driU  grinder, 
and  a  planer  tool-testing  apparatus. 

The  only  branch  the  student  does  not  get  instruction  in,  is  foimdry  work ;  but  it 
is  hoped  that  this  department  will  soon  be  added,  so  that  the  transformation  of  the 
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rough  commercial  material  to  the  finished  machine  will  be  placed  entirely  in  his 
hands. 

The  complete  course  of  manual  training  is  taken  by  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering  students ;  but  those  of  several  other  courses  take  as  much  as  their  time 
will  permit.  The  course  is  not  designed  to  make  a  tradesman  or  artisan  out  of  the 
student,  though  he  will  be  able  to  take  up  any  of  the  branches  with  profit;  and 
whether  he  be  an  agriculturist  or  a  lawyer,  a  mining  engineer  or  a  business  man, 
the  training  thus  acquired  will  aid  him  in  either  doing  his  own  mechanical  work 
or  knowing  that  it  is  correctly  and  economically  done  when  placed  in  the  hands  of 
others.  But  the  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  intended,  rather,  to  fit  him  for 
designing  and  overseeing,  for  this  practical  training,  taken  along  parallel  with  his 
theoretical,  has  made  him  capable  of  putting  his  ideas  into  practical  form,  and, 
having  once  been  through  similar  work,  he  is  equipped  to  meet  intelligently  the 
problems  of  construction. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  R.  McCk)LL, 
Acting  Superintendent  of  Shops,  in  charge  School  of  Mechanic  Arts, 

vni.    School  of  Mechanical  Enqinberino  and  Drawing. 

Profeator  to  be  elected;  Mr.  Fkbbis. 
I.   DRAWING. 

The  instruction  and  practices  in  drawing  extended  throughout  the  various  classes 
of  the  engineering  courses.  The  Freshmen  are  instructed  for  one  term  in  free-hand 
drawing  and  linear  perspective.  The  work  in  the  upper  classes  is  arranged  to  suit 
the  course  of  study  which  the  student  is  pursuing,  or  the  object  which  he  has  in 
view. 

1.  Free-hand  sketching  of  models,  patterns,  pieces  of  machinery,  etc.,  linear 
perspective;  Freshman  class,  all  courses,  first  term  for  Engineering  courses;  second 
term  for  Oeneral  course,  three  periods  a  week. 

2.  Drawing  begun ;  Freshman  class,  engineering  courses,  three  hours  a  week  the 
second  term.  The  class  becomes  familiar  with  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  in 
making  tracings  of  standard  types  of  machines  and  in  making  detail  working 
drawings  to  scale. 

8.  Mechanical  drawing ;  Junior  class,  engineering  courses,  three  periods  a  week, 
throughout  the  year.  The  work  consists  largely  of  making  detailworking  drawings 
of  standard  types  of  machinery. 

4.  Machine  designing ;  Senior  class,  Mechanical  engineering  course,  three  periods 
a  week,  throughout  the  asession.  Original  designs  of  various  parts  of  the  steam 
engine,  pump,  etc. 

n.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

1.  Descriptive  (Geometry ;  Sophomore  class,  engineering  courses,  three  periods  a 
week,  second  term.  A  theoretical  study  of  the  subject,  together  with  a  number  of 
practical  examples,  of  which  drawings  are  made  under  each  head. 

2.  Kinematics ;  Junior  class  for  Mechanical  engineering  couiise,  second  term, 
three  hours  a  week.  The  geometric  principles  of  machines  and  relative  motion 
of  the  different  parts,  as  the  link-work,  cams,  gearing,  and  belting ;  the  relative 
motions  of  pistons  and  cranks,  eccentrics  and  valves,  etc. 

8.  Materials  of  construction;  Senior  class.  Civil  and  Mechanical  engineering 
courses,  second  term,  three  hours  a  week.  The  origin,  nature,  method  of  prepaia- 
tioD  and  useful  properties  of  the  common  metals  and  other  materials- used  in  engi- 
neering structures,  and  their  strength,  elasticity  and  other  essential  qualitjes. 

4.  Prime  movers ;  Senior  class,  Civil  and  Mechanical  engineering  comae,  fiirst 
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term,  two  hours  a  week  for  the  civil  engineers,  with  an  additional  three  hours 
a  week  for  the  mechanical  engineers,  during  the  second  term.  In  this  course 
the  various  boilers  and  engines  in  use,  together  with  the  various  link  and  valve 
motions,  the  indicator  and  its  applications,  and  tho  proportioning  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  engine,  are  studied. 

IX.  School  of  MBCHAinc  Arts. 

Mb.  McGoll,  Acting  aupt.;  Mb.  GKtimn,  foreman  Mctchine  ahop. 

The  object  of  this  School  is  not  to  train  mere  artisans,  such  as  carpenters,  pattern- 
makers, blacksmiths  and  machinists,  but  to  educate  engineers  who  will  have  that 
practical  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  all  construction  which  will  qualify  them  to 
direct  such  work  intelligently  and  to  judge  as  to  its  proper  execution. 

The  staff  of  the  School  of  Mechanic  arts  consists  of  a  superintendent,  a  machinist, 
a  blacksmith,  a  day  engineer  and  a  night  engineer.  The  latter  is  in  charge  of  the 
dynamos  and  electrical  apparatus. 

The  r^g^ular  course  in  Mechanic  arts  begins  with  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman 
year,  and  extends,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  half  of  the  Sophomore  year, 
through  the  whole  four  years  of  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  engineering  courses. 

1.  Wood-working :  Exercise  with  hand  tools  and  turning  lathe;  Freshman  class, 
fall  term,  for  all  courses,  except  the  G^eneral,  three  periods  a  week.  (These  periods 
are  at  least  two  hours  each.) 

2.  Wood-working:  Care  and  use  of  power  tools,  including  those  for  sawing,  plan- 
mg,  jointing,  shaping,  moulding,  boring  and  mortising,  as  required  for  pattern- 
making  and  cabinetwork;  Freshman  class,  spring  term,  for  the  Agricultural,  Civil, 
Mechanical  and  Mining  engineering  courses,  three  periods  a  week. 

3.  Iron-working:  Exercisesinforging,  welding,  and  tempering;  Sophomore  class, 
fall  term,  for  the  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Mining  engineering  courses,  three 
periods  a  week. 

4.  Iron- working:  Exercises  in  the  use  of  hand  and  power  tools  in  the  machine 
shop ;  Junior  class,  for  the  Mechanical  engineering  course,  three  periods  a  week, 
throughout  the  year. 

5.  Machine  construction,  requiring  general  use  of  machine  tools ;  Senior  class, 
fall  term,  for  the  Mechanical  engineering  course,  three  periods  a  week. 

6.  Expert,  work  bringing  into  use  aU  skill  acquired  in  the  various  branches  of 
shop-work;  for  the  Senior  class,  spring  term,  six  periods  a  week. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  Department  of  the  University 
which  is  given  to  the  education  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  State  who 
desire  University  training: 

Industrial  Depabtmbitt  at  Knoxville  Colljsgk, 

The  statutes  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  (see  The  Code,  Art.  IV.,  Sec.  889)  direct 
"that  no  citizen  of  this  State  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  privi- 
l^es  of  the  University  by  reason  of  his  race  or  color ;  but  the  accommodation  of 
persons  of  color  shall  be  separate  from  the  white."  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Univeisity  have  for  many  years  met  the  requirements  of  this  clause  by  providing 
similar  instruction,  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  students  of  this  race,  in 
a  separate  department. 

The  Industrial  Department  of  Knozville  College,  located  at  KnoxviUe,  Tennessee, 
is  the  colored  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  elect  the  instructors  and  pay  all  the 
salaries  and  current  expenses  from  the  Land  grant  income  and  additions  thereto. 
The  President  of  the  University  and  the  Professors  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
arts  have  immediate  supervision  of  the  course  of  study,  the  equipment  and  the 
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methods  of  instruction  tbere  used.    This  is  a  department  of  the  University,  like 
any  other. 

This  institution  has  a  complete  outfit  of  buildings,  a  full  faculty  and  a  fine  equip- 
ment for  giving  instruction  in  the  usual  college  branches.  A  new  building  was 
erected  last  year  for  the  laboratories  and  shops  of  this  department.  There  are  shops 
for  work  in  wood  and  iron,  drawing  rooms,  and  laboratories  for  chemistry,  botany 
and  agriculture.  The  building  is  equipped  with  a  boiler  and  engine,  and  the  nec- 
essary machinery  and  tools.  The  laboratories  have  a  good  outfit  of  apparatus.  A 
tract  of  land  inmiediately  adjacent  to  the  building  is  provided  for  practical  work 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Separate  instructors  in  chemistry,  botany  and 
agriculture,  and  for  drawing,  mechanic  arts  and  physics  are  provided  for  this  depart- 
ment. All  of  the  work  in  it  will  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  as  are  the  other  departments. 

Students  in  this  department  receive  State  scholarships  under  the  same  regulationB 
as  other  students.  The  Board  of  Trustees  have  created  twelve  separate  apprentice- 
ships in  this  department,  worth  fifty  dollars  per  annum  each,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
most  meritorious  and  promising  students  in  the  reg^ilar  industrial  courses.  These 
apprenticeships  will  be  awarded  by  the  President  of  the  University,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  KnoxviUe  College.  They  secure  work  in  the 
shops  and  on  the  farm  of  the  department,  the  service  required  being  rated  at  its 
market  value. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

state  Students  must  be  prepared  to  enter  the  Second  Yearns  course. 
Agricultural  course.  Mechanical  course, 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Arithmetic.  Arithmetic. 

English.  English. 

(General  Histoiy.  General  History. 

Farmwork.  Drawing;  Shopwork. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Elementary  Algebra.  BUementary  Algebra. 

Rhetoric.  Rhetoric. 

Physiology.  Physiography. 

Physiography ;  Agriculture.  Drawing ;  Shopwork  in  Wood. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Higher  Algebra.  Higher  Algebra. 

Language.  Language. 

English  Literature.  English  Literature. 

Botany ;  Agriculture.  Drawing ;  Shopwork  in  Iron. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Geometry.  Geometry. 

Zoology.  Chemistry. 

Political  Economy ;  Logic.  Political  Economy ;  Logic. 

Agriculture.  Designing;  Shopwork. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Natural  Philosophy.  Natural  Philosophy. 

Agricultural  Chemistry.  Trigonometry. 

Geology.  Care  of  Engine  and  Machinery;  Gonstruc- 

Ezpeiimental  Farm  Work.  tion. 
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Lectures  and  readings  on  the  studies  of  each  year  in  the  Course.  The  graded 
course  in  shopwork  is  taken  up  as  the  student  is  prepared  and  masters  the  various 
subjects,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  professor  in  charge. 

For  detailed  information  with  regard  to  courses  of  study,  expenses,  etc. ,  see  the 
separate  catalogue  of  this  department  For  this  apply  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  to  Dr.  J.  S.  McGuUoch,  President  of  Elnoxville  College,  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Summary  of  students  in  the  Academic  Department 

Sub-freshmen 16 

Freshman CSaas..* 77 

Sophomore  Class 61 

Junior  dasB 20 

Senior  Class 19 

UniTerslty  and  Special  Students 47 

State  Appointees  at  Knoxville  College 27 

Total  in  Academic  Department 266 


Total  number  from  Tennessee 

Total  number  from  other  States 27 

SUMUABT  BY  COURSES  PURSUED. 

1.  Collegiate  courses. 

Sub-freshman.    Freshman.     Totals. 

Latin-SdentlUc 14  28             42 

daasical 1  18             14 

Agricultural  and  Scientific 86  86 

Soph.  Jun.        Sr.    Totals. 

Latin-Scientiflc 20  8           8          81 

Uteraiy-Scientiflc 14  4           8          21 

Civil  Engineering 5  4           8          12 

Mechanical  Engineering 11  8            1    '      15 

Mining  Ekigineering 1      >^      8  8           7 

daasical   4  8           18 

Agricultural 5  6 

Electrical  EIngineering 1  1 

Total  Agricultural  and  Scientific 86 

Total  Classical '. 22 

Total  Latin-Scientific 78 

2.  University  courses. 

Agricultural 1 

Chemistry 2 

Civfl  Engineering 2 

Greek 1 

Hlstoiy  and  Political  Science 1 

Languages  and  Literature 4 

Latin-Scientific 2 

Literai7-Scientiflc 1 

Mechanical  Engineering 2 

Sdeoces 8 

Teachers' Course 29 


Countedtwice   1 

Eisumi, 

Students  in  the  Academic  Department: 

1.  College  students 219 

8.  University  and  Special  students 47 

Total  number  in  the  Academic  Department 266 

Professional  Departments : 

6.  Law  Departmoit 7 

4.  Medical  and  Dental  Departni%nt 269 

Total  number  of  students  in  the  University  of  Tennessee 542 
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The  Faculty  of  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University  num- 
ber 21.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  ph.  d.  (Gottingen),  ll.d.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  (1892-93). 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  op  Texas.  Col- 
lege Station,  Brazos  Co.,  Texas. 

This  college  was  established  by  the  Legislature  of  Texas  in  accord- 
ance with  the  United  States  Law  of  1862,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  formally  accepted  by  the  Legislature  Kovember  1st,  1866.  The 
act  establishing  this  college  became  a  law  April  17,  1871. 

By  a  provision  of  the  State  constitution  of  1876,  this  college  was 
made  a  branch  of  the  proposed  University  of  Texas,  "for  instruction 
in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  natural  sciences  connected 
therewith." 

The  county  of  Brazos,  to  secure  its  location,  gave  to  the  State,  for 
the  use  of  the  college,  a  tract  of  2416  acres  of  land,  lying  five  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Bryan.  The  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Rail- 
way passes  through  the  grounds  and  the  post  office  address  is  Col- 
lege Station. 

The  legislature  made  successive  liberal  appropriations  for  erection 
of  buildings  and  purchase  of  apparatus;  aggregating  in  1881,  the  sum 
of  $202,000.  The  college  was  formally  opened  for  reception  of  stu- 
dents October  4th,  1876,  with  an  attendance  of  six  students;  which 
however  rapidly  increased.  The  military  feature  of  the  college 
attracted  great  attention;  and  the  second  year,  there  was  an  influx  of 
250  students,  with  only  accommodations  for  150.  The  buildings,  when 
fully  completed,  were  designed  for  an  attendance  of  250;  but  the 
applicants  soon  far  exceeded  this  limit. 

The  permanent  trust  fund  arising  from  the  land  grant  was  $174,000; 
invested  in  7  per  cent  State  Bonds.  A  definite  .number  of  State  stu- 
dents are  boarded  and  taught  free  of  cost.  The  purpose  in  founding 
this  college,  as  the  address  delivered  June  26,  1877,  by  the  Hon.  A. 
J.  Peeler,  of  Austin,  Texas,  one  of  the  State  Directors  of  the  college, 
distinctly  shows,  was  that  of  training  up  for  the  great  State. of  Texas, 
from  among  her  own  sons,  the  engineers,  men  of  science,  architects, 
scientific  agriculturists,  and  practical  mechanical  constructors,  that 
were  already,  and  must  soon  be  more  and  more,  in  demand.  This 
admirable  address  shows  a  broad  and  far-reaching  comprehension  of 
the  needs  of  the  community  for  thoroughly  trained  scientific  men, 
as  well  as  a  true  conception  of  the  proper  work  of  such  an  institution 
as  was  intended  by  the  act  of  congress,  which,  while  not  opposing 
classical  or  literary  culture,  sought  to  build  up,  either  in  conjunc- 
tion with  classical  colleges,  or  separately,  institutions  giving  scientific 
training  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

It  was  soon  felt  that  the  literary  and  military  development  of  this 
college  was  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  studies  it  was  its  special 
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province  to  teach,  and  the  President,  being  required  by  law  to 
annually  report j  President  Jones,  in  his  "fourth  annual  Beport," 
under  date  of  July  1st,  1880,  discusses  a  plan  of  reorganization ;  and 
states  the  conclusions  of  the  Faculty  as  to  the  desirability  of  modi- 
fying the  studies  and  changing  the  courses  from  elective  to  pre- 
scribed. He,  also,  incidentally  discusses  the  kind  of  education  de- 
manded. The  topics  he  treats  are  of  such  interest  in  any  considera- 
tion of  higher  technical  industrial  education,  whether  in  institutions 
indirectly  founded  by  the  government,  or  not,  and  discriminate  so 
clearly  between  the  idea,  once  somewhat  prevalent,  that  the  Morrill 
law  originally  contemplated  only  manual  labor  farm  schools,  and  had 
been  unfairly  wrested  from  its  purpose;  and  the  other  idea,  that  all 
higher  education  must  needs  be  of  the  classical  type;  that  his  con- 
clusions are  here  quoted  at  some  length;  as  bearing  upon  the  general 
subject  of  the  present  work. 

Comments  bt  PRBsn>BNT  Jones. 

A  little  more  than  six  months  ago  this  institution  was  turned  over  to  the  present 
faculty,  to  mature  by  the  end  of  the  next  session,  a  Plan  of  Reorganization.  They 
found  that  it  had  been  organized  and  conducted  upon  the  university  plan  of  elective 
studies,  with  the  classics  as  its  great  central  idea ;  that  no  systematic  and  practical 
instruction  had  ever  been  given  in  what  the  law  commanded  should  be  the  "  leading 
object" — ^agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  that  instead  of  popularizing  the 
study  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock-breeding,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  thus 
fostering  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  the  importance  of  these  great  indus- 
trial pursuits  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  of  the  state's  material  prosperity, 
the  college  had  sedulously  cultivated  a  sentiment  antagonistic  to  the  development  of 
these  branches  of  study,  and  which  continually  decried  them.  It  was  in  spirit  and 
in  fact,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  a  strictly  literary  college — ^top-grafted  with 
a  strongly  prominent  military  feature.  That  it  should  fail  to  secure  its  support  in 
an  intelligent  public  opinion,  while  thus  conducted  in  the  face  of  the  mandatory 
l^al  enactments  under  which  it  was  established  and  endowed,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at. 

The  Morrill  bill  explicitly  requires  that  the  interest  of  the  endowment  fund  **  shall 
be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  state  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of 
this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  the  states 
may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  in  life.*' 

THE  state  accepted  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  U.   S.   LAND  OBANT  LAW  OP   1862. 

Our  state  received  the  benefit  of  that  act  by  accepting,  in  1866,  its  provisions,  and 
establishing,  in  1871,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ck)llege  of  Texas.  And,  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  object  of  the  college  and  its  true  relation  to  the  educa- 
tional system  and  industrial  interests  of  the  state,  the  constitution  of  1876  declares: 

Section  18.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CJoUege  of  Texas,  established  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  17, 1871,  located  in  the  county  of  Brazos,  is 
hereby  made  and  constituted  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Texas,  for  instruction 
in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith* 
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With  marked  liberality  the  state  has  equipped  the  college  with  commodioos  build- 
ings,  a  well  stocked  farm,  laboratories,  apparatus,  instruments,  means  for  purchas- 
ing tools  and  machinery,  and  all  else  necessary  for  complying  with  the  intention  of 
the  law ;  but  it  has  made  no  provision  for  prominently  developing  the  literary  side 
of  the  institution  either  by  adding  to  the  endowment  f imd,  or  paying  the  salary  of 
a  single  professor.    Simple  honesty,  therefore,  requires  that  the  trust  imposed  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  (and  Texas  is  a  bound  trustee  in  the  matter,)  should  be  strictly 
discharged,  and  that,  without  excluding  purely  literary  studies,  the  main  stress  of 
the  teaching  and  influence  should  fall  upon  the  technical  branches  specified.    There 
is  already  a  wide  demand  in  our  state  for  just  such  scientific  and  practical  indus- 
trial education,  and  if  there  exists  a  demand  equally  as  wide  for  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  literary  and  professional  culture  than  existing  colleges  within  our  limits  can 
supply,  then  the  time  has  come  for  the  establishment  of  the  State  University ;  it 
has  an  ample  endowment  f  imd  already  provided.    For  this  college  to  do  thoroughly 
and  usefully  its  own  distinctive  work  will  tax  to  the  uttermost  its  present  limited 
resources  in  money  and  instructors. 

ILL  RESULTS  WHEN  THE  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGE  IS  MADE  SIMPLY  AN  ADJUNCT  TO 

A  CLASSICAL  COLLEGE. 

Nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  has  taken  advantage  of  the  Morrill  act.  In  many 
the  attachment  of  a  so-called  agricultural  department  to  an  existing  institution  was 
deemed  a  compliance  with  the  law.  The  result  in  every  instance  almost  has  been 
a  disastrous  failure,  due  to  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  literary  features. 
Over  fifty  colleges  have  received  this  endowment,  and  of  them  all,  the  only  ones 
which  have  proved  eminently  successful  are  those  which  were  organized  and  con- 
ducted as  separate  and  independent  colleges,  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  act, 
and  for  no  others.  And  this  is  very  pointedly  put  by  President  William  Johnston, 
of  the  Ontario  School  of  Agriculture,  who  in  his  report  on  Agricultural  Education 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States  (1878),  to  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  thus  accounts  for  the  failure  of  so  many  of  our  agricultural 
colleges :  ''The  great  faults  of  the  majority  of  them  are  the  attempts  to  teach  too 
many  subjects  superficially ;  to  give  too  many  optional  courses,  to  leave  out  a  course 
of  farm  apprenticeship,  and  to  make  their  curriculum  too  literary  and  not  sufificiently 
technical.'' 

I  deemed  it  proper  to  call  your  attention,  in  this  connection,  to  the  foUowing 
action  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  March  last : 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Senate 
such  information  as  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  relation  to 
the  state  of  technical  or  industrial  education  in  the  schools  and  colleges  endowed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  also  in  other  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  several  states  and  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  extent  to  which  provision  has  been  made  for  the  education  of  females  in  tech- 
nical and  industrial  branches  of  education  and  the  number  of  females  in  attendance 
at  said  schools. 

To  the  ofiicial  demand  made  upon  me  for  information  concerning  this  college  I 
returned  such  answers  as  the  facts  warranted,  and  I  regret  that  they  could  not  show 
the  technical  and  industrial  side  of  the  college  in  a  more  creditable  condition. 

The  Faculty  have  unanimously  instructed  me,  therefore,  to  recommend  that  the 
present  elective  system  of  studies  be  abolished  and  that  there  be  substituted  for  it 
a  well  arranged  curriculum,  four  years  in  length,-and  embracing,  besides  such  other 
studies  as  your  Board  may  prescribe,  English  Language,  History  and  Literature ; 
Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture :  Horticulture  :  Stock-Breeding,  and  Veterinary 
Science ;  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Anatomy ;  Physics ;  Chemistry ; 
Mineralogy  and  Gtoology;   German  Language  and  Literature;   Philosophy  and 
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Political  Economy;  Mathematics;  Land  Surveying  and  Leveling;  Civil  Engi- 
neering ;  Mechanics ;  Drawing ;  Book-Keeping ;  Physical  and  Descriptive  Qeograr 
phy,  Elocution,  Declamation  and  Composition ;  Military  Tactics. 

To  this  curriculum  optional  courses  in  the  Latin  and  Spanish  languages  should 
be  added — ^the  demand  which  already  exists  for  them  being  quite  large,  and  they 
are  too  important  to  be  omitted.  But  it  is  recommended  that  Greek  and  French  be 
no  longer  taught.  Should  Greek  be  discontinued,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that 
the  present  course  in  Philosophy,  including  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Political  Economy,  be  given  to  the  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  and  that 
his  department  in  future  be  designated  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Philosophy. 

The  course  of  instruction  recommended,  while  it  makes  prominent  the  scientific 
and  technical  features,  affords  at  the  same  time  ample  facilities  for  literary  culture, 
and,  indeed,  requires  a  large  amount  of  it  as  an  essential  for  graduation. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  DUTIES. 

The  success  and  usefulness  of  this  institution  as  a  school  of  Applied  Science  will 
very  largely  depend  upon  the  tact  and  ability  with  which  the  practical  duties  in  the 
technical  departments  are  arranged  and  enforced.  There  should  be  no  misconce{>- 
tion  as  to  the  object,  nature,  and  intent  of  these  duties.  They  should  occupy  to 
the  theoretical  courses  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture. and  Mechanics,  relations  analo- 
gous to  those  sustained  by  the  laboratories,  field-work  and  draughting,  and  dissecting 
room  to  the  courses  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Anatomy  respec- 
tively— and  without  these  practical  supplements  no  course  can  be  made  valuable. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  labor  to  be  performed  must  be  left  necessarily,  under 
some  general  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Board,  to  the  discretion  and  experience  of 
the  Professors  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  who  are  to  be  directly  responsible  for 
the  success  of  their  departments.  The  field  and  shop  duties  will  ^ot  come  every 
day,  but  will  take  their  regular  place  in  the  round  of  practical  work  which  includes 
also  laboratory  practice  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  field-work  in  Surveying  and 
Leveling,  Draughting  and  Designing,  military  dnlls.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology and  Anatomy,  and  Veterinary  Clinics.  They  will  not  be  intended  to  give 
mechanical  skill  in  field  operations  to  the  student  but  to  make  him  an  intelligent 
applyer  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  nature  on  the  knowledge  of  which  scientifio 
agriculture  and  horticulture  are  based. 

INDUSTRIAL  DUTIES  SHOULD  BE  COMPUISOBT. 

To  the  question :  Shall  these  duties  be  voluntary  or  compulsory?  my  humble 
judgment  deliberately  and  unhesitatingly  replies  that  they  should  be  compulsory. 
First,  on  social  grounds;  as  all  students  under  the  proposed  curriculum  will  be 
required  to  study  the  science  of  agriculture  and  mechanics,  so  they  should  also  be 
required  to  make  the  necessary  practical  applications  with  their  professors  in  the 
fields  and  the  shops;  otherwise,  there  will  inevitably  arise  in  the  college  a  species  of 
caste,  in  place  of  that  homogeneity  of  feeling  which  should  bind  all  its  members  into 
a  close  fellowship,  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  soon  destroy  the  efficiency  and 
infiuence  of  the  technical  departments,  however  lavishly  money  may  be  spent  in  their 
equipment.  Second,  on  the  ground  of  utility :  The  courses,  if  taught  at  all,  ought 
to  be  made  of  some  value  to  the  student  and  to  the  state.  The  student  of  agricul- 
ture should  be  made  as  familiar  as  possible,  not  with  books  only,  but  with  the  actual 
soils,  manures,  crops,  and  implements  themselves,  and  should  see  and  participate 
in.  as  far  as  practicable,  the  best  methods  of  culture  and  preparation.  The  student 
of  horticulture  must  learn  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  prune,  bud,  and  graft  fruit-trees 
and  vines,  not  in  the  lecture  room,  but  in  the  college  orchard  and  vineyard,  under 
the  professor's  practical  instruction.    And  the  student  of  mechanics  should  see, 
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handle,  and  use  the  tools  and  machinery  which  are  necessary  for  the  applications 
of  the  principles  of  mechanism  and  construction,  studied  in  the  text. 

THE  OOLLBGB  SHOULD  NOT  BE  A  '*  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL." 

As  I  said  in  my  report  of  March  last :  All  work  will  be  carefully  performed  under 
the  guidance  of  the  instructors,  who  will  systematically  enforce  attention  to  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  practice,  and  thus  make  the  exercises  a  mental  discipline  no  less 
than  a  training  for  eyes,  hand  and  muscles.  But  no  attempt  should  he  made  to 
convert  this  into  a  manual  labor  school,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  term,  in 
which  the  student  is  to  be  turned  into  a  veritable  field  hand  or  mechanic,  and  his 
work  received  as  a  full  compensation  for  board  and  tuition ;  no  college  can  do  this 
and  make  its  academic  course  of  any  value.  The  practical  work  should  be  regarded 
solely  as  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction,  which,  in  after  life,  may  be  valuable  to 
the  student,  whatever  his  profession. 

In  other  words,  just  as  the  professor  of  Chemistry  compels  his  class  to  go  with  him 
through  the  practical  and  experimental  part  of  the  course  in  his  laboratory,  so  the 
professor  of  Agriculture  ought  to  be  allowed  to  require  his  class  to  go  with  him 
through  the  practical  and  experimental  parts  of  his  course  in  his  laboratories,  the 
farm  and  orchard.  This  labor,  being  simply  instructive  and  for  the  student's  bene- 
fit, should,  of  course,  be  without  remuneration. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  by  the  President,  for  1880-'81,  shows 
that  a  rearrangement  of  the  courses  has  been  adopted.  The  plan  of 
instruction  consists  of  an  Agricultural  course  and  a  Mechanical 
course  each  of  three  years.  All  students  must  enter  one  or  the 
other.     The  classics  are  optional  studies. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  the  same,  in  the  English  branches 
and  mathematics;  but  the  agricultural  books  and  farm  practice,  are 
given  in  the  one,  and  Free  hand  drawing  and  shop  practice,  in  the 
other.  Drawing  in  all  its  industrial  forms,  and  direct  shop  practice, 
run  through  the  succeeding  two  years  of  the  Mechanical  course.— 
Drawing  does  not  appear  in  the  schedule  of  the  Agricultural  course. 

The  President  announces  that  a  building  has  been  fitted  up  with 
suitable  tools  for  wood  and  metal  working. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Professor  Van  Winkle, 
in  charge  of  the  "  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Draw- 
ing,*' set  forth  the  purpose  of  the  new  departure  and  the  course  of 
training: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANICAL  ENOINEERINO  AND  DRAWmO. 

President  J.  G.  Jambs  : 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  organization,  work  and 
condition  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Drawing  for  the  see- 
sion  of  1880-'81.    In  organizing  this  department  due  consideration  was  paid  to— 

The  wants  and  resources  of  the  State. 

The  character  of  student  material  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  appliances  requisite  for  giving  such  a  course  of  practical  and  theoretical 
instruction  as  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  community  and  consequently  most 
valuable  to  the  graduate. 

The  urgent  and  increasing  demands  of  the  State  are  for  skilled  artisans — ^those 
who  are  able  to  do  good,  practical  work,  or  take  positions  in  manufactories  and 
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other  mechanical  purBuitB  as  Buperintendents  and  foremen — ^whether  in  the  con- 
straction  and  operation  of  raih-oads,  cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  or  building  of 
Btractores  and  machines  for  developing  our  natural  resources. 

The  inunense  water  powers  of  Texas  should  be  turned  to  good  account  in  driving 
thousands  of  spindles  and  looms.  Capital,  dormant  or  invested  abroad  in  similar 
enterprises,  is  ready  to  lend  its  assistance  in  preparing  our  staple  products  for  the 
large  and  growing  demands  of  home  consumption .  But  the  State  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  foreign  skill  and  labor  in  the  mechanical  pursuits,  and  the  com- 
paratively few  enterprises  already  in  existence  are  crippled  and  stagnated.  The 
importance  of  the  problem  is  fully  appreciated,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  find 
a  speedy  solution.  The  novelty  of  this  course  of  instruction  may  require  an  expo- 
sition of  its  objects,  which  being  clearly  understood,  will  serve  as  the  best  explana- 
tion of  its  details,  viz :  To  give  a  good  education  based  on  mathematics,  physical 
sciences  and  drawing,  and  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  their  practdcal  application 
in  the  mechanic  arts  to  secure  to  the  student  a  livelihood  and  to  the  State  a  valuable 
member  of  society  in  exercising  and  disseminating  his  technical  knowledge. 

The  scope  of  a  single  trade  is  too  narrow  for  purposes  of  instruction  by  classes : 
moreover,  there  are  certain  principles  underlying  them  all.  The  great  variety  of 
tools  used  in  mechanical  processes  of  the  present  day  are  only  combinations  of  a 
few  elementary  hand-tools.  All  pupils  should,  therefore,  take  the  same  course  of 
elementary  instruction,  after  which,  encouragement  should  be  given  in  those  special 
branches  for  which  they  show  an  aptitude.  Students  possess  different  talents  to  be 
developed — some  exhibiting  a  tact  for  drawing  and  designing,  others  for  directing 
operations  or  for  mechanical  manipulation ;  but,  to  be  proficient  in  any  industrial 
branch,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  pertaining  to  it  is  as  essential  to  the  director 
as  to  him  who  actually  frames  the  house,  bores  the  steam  engine  cylinder,  or  builds 
the  structure  or  machine.  ,  Each  must  not  only  be  familiar  with  his  own  work,  but 
know  exactly  what  to  expect  from  those  connected  with  him.  In  order  to  intelli- 
gently direct  others,  he  must  know  their  capabilities ;  to  follow  the  directions  of 
others  he  must  know  how  to  interpret  and  supply  their  wants.  For  practical 
instruction  the  student  requires  only  physical  strength  and  common  sense.  But 
text-books  on  mechanical  subjects  employ  principles  of  mathematics,  physics  and 
chemistry,  as  well  as  those  of  practice.  Instruction  in  these  branches  must,  there- 
fore, precede  theoretical  or  text-book  mechanics.  Thus  arranged,  the  practical 
value  of  the  course  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent.  The  student  feels 
this,  and  is  prepared  to  receive  his  theoretical  training  with  higher  appreciation 
and  broader  criticism. 

■ 

THE  COUBSE. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  in  three  parts,  viz : 

PracUce,— Shop  work  and  mechanical  laboratory. 

Drawing. — Free-hand,  geometrical  and  mechanical. 

Thsoretical, — By  lecture  and  text-book. 

In  the  shops  practical  instruction  is  given — first,  in  elementary  construction,  that 
the  pupil  may  acquire  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  practice  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  work-shop  appliances.  He  is  conducted  through  the  shop  exactly  as 
though  assuming  the  lowest  place  in  a  manufacturing  establishment,  successively 
fiUing  higher  positions,  until  finally  graduated  as  superintendent.  Practical  instruc- 
tion is  never  carried  to  the  extent  of  weariness  or  drudgery,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  pleasant  transition  from  study  and  recitation.  All  work  is  executed  after  draw- 
ings to  which  it  must  conform.  Beginning  with  exercises  in  framing  and  joinery 
by  use  of  hand-tools,  the  pupil  is  promoted  to  the  use  and  care  of  wood  working 
machinery,  such  as  circular  and  fret  saws,  the  turning  lathe  and  exercises  in  pat- 
tern making.    He  is  then  made  tool  and  stock  clerk  and  timekeeper,  thus  f amil- 
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iarizing  himself  with  any  special  tools  which  may  have  escaped  his  notice  in  the 
wood  department,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  makes,  sources  and  prices  of  the 
shop  equipment.  He  then  takes  a  course  of  filing,  chipping,  screw  cutting  with 
taps  and  dies,  and  other  vise  work,  and  erecting  of  machinery ;  is  then  put  in  charge 
of  the  boiler,  whence  he  is  duly  promoted  to  engineer  to  take  charge  of  the  power 
and  its  transmission.  This  is  followed  by  a  course  in  drilling,  boring,  turning  lathe, 
screw-cutting  and  other  machine  tool  work. 

The  above,  including  the  bulk  of  shop  practice,  covers  the  first  two  years  of  the  ■ 

course,  which,  together  with  the  preparation  in  other  departments  of  the  college,  I 

hafl  laid  the  foundation  for  a  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  laboratory  prac-  I 

tice.    Beginning  in  the  third  year,  lecture  room  instruction  is  given  in  the  follow-  i 

ing  subjects,  the  practical  illustrations  of  which,  together  with  the  students'  specially 
elected  line  of  work,  forming  the  basis  of  practice  in  the  junior  and  senior  years : 

Oeneral  properties  of  building  materials. 

Experiments  on  strength  of  materials. 

Masonry,  framing. 

Bridges,  roofs,  roads,  railroads  and  river  improvements. 

Iron,  kinds  of — ^manufacture  of  wrought  and  pig— mechanical  properties. 

Steel :  kinds  and  how  made,  uses  and  how  worked. 

Shafting  and  transmission  of  power. 

Study  of  construction  and  operation  of  steam  engines ;  original  essays  and  criti- 
cisms of  machines  and  structures  of  various  kinds  throughout  the  course. 

Special  study  of  construction  of  locomotive— from  complete  set  of  original  work- 
ing drawings— grist  mills,  cotton  mills  and  machinery — silver  mills — plantation 
machinery,  railroad  equipments. 

DRAWING. 

is  the  short-hand  language  of  modem  science.  It  is  a  universal  language,  common 
to  all  men,  showing  at  a  glance  what  words  would  be  inadequate  to  express,  and 
is  indispensable  to  the  mechanic  and  engineer.  The  course  b^ins  in  the  first  year, 
embracing  lettering  (free  hand)  sketching,  geometrical  problems  and  construction 
(with  instruments),  plotting  of  surveys  and  level  section  of  drawing  and  elements 
of  machines.  In  the  third  and  fourth  year  elements  of  mechanism.  Descriptive 
(Geometry,  Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective ;  drawing  of  original  designs  for  ma- 
chines and  structures,  and  drawing  for  graduating  thesis. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Catalogue  for  session  of  1881-'82,  shows  the  new 
departments  evidently  well  established.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme thus  given: 

Department  of  Mechanical  Enqineebinq  and  Drawing. 
Professor  Franklin  Van  Winkle,  M.  E. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  in  the  applicationB  of 
the  sciences  to  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in  a  manner  which  will  be  thor- 
ough, practical  and  of  direct  utility. 

Instruction  is  imparted  by  practice  (in  shops  and  drawing  office)  text-books  and 
lectures. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught : 

I.  Mechanical  Drawing.— ThiB  subject  is  taught  by  lecture  and  text-book,  and  by 
practice,  free-hand  and  with  drawing  instruments ;  and  embraces  free-hand  sketch- 
ing and  shading  of  geometrical  solids,  and  intersection  of  solids,  lettering,  sketching 
of  farm  implements,  with  dimensions  ;  geometrical  construction  with  instruments ; 
irafting  to  scale,  and  architectural  drawing,  and  drawing  of  constructions  in  wood ; 
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projection  of  elementary  pieces  of  mechanism  ;  projectional  drawing  of  machines 
and  structures  from  sketches  and  measurements ;  drawing  of  designs  for  machines 
and  structures ;  drawing  for  graduating  thesis. 

Text-Books :  McCord's  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lectures. 

All  drawings  are  original  and  not  copied  by  the  student. 

Methods  of  reproducing  and  blue-printing  are  also  taught. 

Each  student  must  provide  himself  with  a  set  of  drawing  instruments.  The  cost 
will  be  about  $8  for  all  that  is  required. 

He  will  make  his  own  "  f  "  square  and  set  squares  (triangles)  in  the  shops  as  part 
of  his  regular  exercises  there.  Pencils,  paper  and  ink  can  be  obtained  at  the  college 
book  store  at  r^ular  market  prices. 

n. — Engineering. — Instruction  in  this  branch  of  the  department  is  by  text-book 
and  lecture.  Like  drawing  with  shop  work,  the  instruction  here  is  made  concurrent 
with  shop  work  and  drawing. 

Theoretical  instruction  is  practically  illustrated  and  applied  by  the  student  for 
himself. 

The  subjects  taught  are : 

Materials  of  Construction. — ^Their  resistance  with  experiments  on  their  strength, 
&c. 

Masonry, — ^Foundations,  walls,  arches,  &c. 

Carpentry. — ^Framing,  floors,  roofs,  &c. 

Bridges.— Ot  stone,  wood,  iron,  suspension,  &c. 

Roads. — Gonmion,  railways,  and  railway  appliances. 

Determination  of  formulae  for  strength  of  beams  and  columns  with  verification 
by  experiments ;  the  steam  engine  and  steam  machinery,  with  practical  experiments 
on  collie  engine  with  indicator  and  dynamometer ;  special  study  of  the  locomotive, 
from  complete  set  of  working  drawings,  iron  and  steel  as  materials  of  construction. 

The  student  to  write  a  monthly  essay  in  the  department,  and  before  graduation, 
to  submit  a  thesis  on  'approved  subject,  accompanied  by  drawings  and  shop  work. 

Text-Books. — ^Mahan*s  Civil  Engineering,  Fairbank*s  Elements  of  Mechanism, 
Bourne's  Catechism  of  Steam  Engine,  Lectures.    *    *    * 

Industrial  Department. 

Professors  Georgeson  and  Van  Winkle. 

Each  student  is  required  to  labor  ten  hours  a  week  throughout  the  session.  The 
Agricultural  students,  in  the  fields,  orchards  and  gardens ;  the  Mechanical  students, 
in  the  shops.    *    ♦    ♦ 

SHOPS  AND  SHOP  WORK. 

F.  M.  Gilbert,  Foreman. 

The  Mechanical  Department  occupies  a  two-story  wooden  building,  84x34  feet, 
and  two  small  attached  rooms.  In  order  to  give  systematic  practical  instruction  it 
has  been  organized  as  follows : 


1.  Carpenter  shop. 

2.  Forge  shop. 

3.  Vise  shop. 


4.  Wood-working  Machine  shop. 

5.  Metal-working  Machine  shop. 

6.  Steam  Enginery. 


Five  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  for  tools,  machinery,  12  horse  power  engine 
and  boiler,  and  materials  necessary  for  a  thorough  equipment  of  these  shops  on  a 
useful  basis  and  the  student,  who  will  complete  the  prescribed  three  years*  course  of 
work  in  passing  through  them,  will  be  well  fitted  for  commencing  life  in  some  man- 
ufacturing or  mechanical  pursuit.  As  evidence  of  each  year's  proficiency,  he  will  be 
expected  to  produce  some  piece  of  work  of  value  and  usefulness. 
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All  shop  work  is  executed  from  drawings  furnished  to  the  student,  or  made  by 
him ;  he  is  instructed  how  to  read  and  measure  drawings  to  make  free-hand 
sketches  with  dimensions  of  work  in  hand,  and  to  make  out  correct  bill  of  material 
from  same  before  beginning  his  exercise  with  tools.  All  work  must  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  good  workmanship,  before  he  is  allowed  to  begin  the  next  exercise 
or  work.  Students  are  held  strictly  accoimtable  for  the  preservation  and  order  of 
the  tools  or  machines  to  which  they  are  assigned,  after  having  been  taught  how  to 
put  them  in  order. 

Pocket  callipers  and  a  24  inch  rule  are  needed  by  each  student ;  they  can  be 
gotten  here. 

Before  any  student  in  this  department  can  graduate,  he  must  place  on  exhibition 
some  tool,  implement  or  machine  which  he  has  made  in  the  shops,  and  which  has  I 

been  pronounced  satisfactory  by  the  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

There  is  shown  a  total  attendance  for  1881-'82,  of  258  students;  59 
Agricultural,  199  Mechanical,  no  students  in  last  year  of  ihe  Agri- 
cultural course,  and  only  4,  in  the  second  year. 

LATER  HISTORY. 

The  latest  catalogue  at  hand*  shows  that  the  college  is  developing 
healthily,  with  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  The  reg- 
ular undergraduate  course  has  been  increased  from  one  of  three,  to 
one  of  four  years;  and  a  Post  Graduate  course  of  two  years  added.  In 
January,  1888,  the  Board  of  Directors  established  a  Government 
"Agricultural  Experiment  Station",  in  connection  with  the  college; 
in  accordance  with  the  law  passed  by  Congress,  in  1887,  appropriating 
$15,000  a  year,  for  the  establishing  of  such  stations  in  the  several 
States. 

The  college  has  developed  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  reorgan- 
ization, as  given  in  the  catalogue  of  1880-'81.  .  Its  general  purpose 
is  thus  stated  in  the  present  catalogue  : 

OBJECTS  AND  PRESENT  POLICY. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  established  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Colleges  defines  their  objects,  but  under  the  act  there  have  been  founded  as  many 
different  schools  as  there  are  States.  These  institutions  have  presented  a  variety  of 
educational  schemes,  which  have  embraced  nearly  all  gradations  from  the  classical 
and  mathematical  college  to  the  manual  labor  industrial  school.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  it  is  proper  to  state  as  definitely  as  possible  the  interpretation  given  to  the  act 
of  Congress  by  the  authorities  of  this  college,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

The  general  object  of  this  college  is  to  excite  and  foster  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  those  pursuits  by 
which  the  material  development  of  the  country  is  advanced. 

It  proposes  to  equip  boys  for  their  future  career  by  the  fullest  development  of 
their  powers  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  life,  and  acquaint  them  thoroughly, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  with  the  duty,  the  dignity  and  the  nobility  of 
labor.    There  is  a  great  field  opening  in  our  State  for  practical  technical  employ- 

*  Seventeenth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas.  Session  1892-'93.  Railroad  Depot,  Express  and  Money  Order  office,  College 
Station,  Texas.    Austin ;  Ben  C.  Jones  &  Co. ,  State  Printers.     1898.    P)p.  79. 
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ment  and  a  growing  demand  for  the  services  of  those  fitted  for  labor  in  eveiy  branch 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  we  are  now  compelled  to  draw  upon  the  skilled  labor 
of  other  countries  to  fill  the  most  lucrative,  honorable  and  important  positions  in 
every  industrial  enterprise.  In  face  of  this  fact,  there  can  be  no  exaggeration  of 
the  value  of  an  institution  which  will  afford  the  direct  advantage  of  conducting  the 
stadent  from  the  simplest  mechanical  principles  to  the  complex  order  of  artistic 
ingenuity  by  enabling  him  to  combine  principles,  construct  models  and  call  into 
activity  his  ingenuity  for  designing ;  while  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools 
can  be  acquired  in  one-half  the  time  necessary  under  the  ordinary  methods  of 
obtaining  a  trade  knowledge  as  an  apprentice,  kept  at  such  work  only  as  proves 
most  profitable  to  the  employer. 

After  discussing  the  value  of  scientific  training  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  as  tending  to  the  development  of  self-reliant  manhood 
in  the  students,  and  commending  the  military  training,  for  the  value 
of  its  exercises  and  discipline,  both  upon  the  health  and  the  morale 
of  the  students;  the  business  of  the  college  is  stated  to  be  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  young  men  of  the  State,  from  the  so-called  "learned 
professions  ",  to  the  scientific  studies  directly  bearing  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  material  resources  of  the  State. 

These  objects  are  sought  to  be  obtained : 

By  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  all  practical  and  useful  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, with  continual  application  of  principles  to  work  in  the  shops,  fields,  gardens, 
vineyards,  orchards,  pastures,  dairies  and  other  laboratories. 

By  relying  upon  text  books  as  Httle  as  possible  and  leading  the  students  to  seek 
information  directly  from  observation  and  experiment. 

By  inculcating  the  dignity  of  intelligent  labor — banishing  the  idea  that  the  farmer 
or  mechanic  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  need  be  any  less  learned  than  the  profes. 
sional  man. 

By  inducing  in  the  mind  of  the  student  an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature  and  the 
study  of  natural  laws,  whereby  agricultural  and  mechanical  processes  become 
invested  with  absorbing  interest,  and  are  pursued  in  a  spirit  which  leads  to  progress 
and  success. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  authorities  of  this  school  adhere  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  act  founding  it,  which  has  been  given  by  the  author  of  this  act,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  all  the  successful  colleges  of  similar  origin,  namely:  That  this 
college  is  not  a  trade  school,  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  apprenticeship 
system,  but  an  institution  where  young  men  may  receive  broad  and  liberal  training 
in  skU  those  sciences  and  arts  which  contribute  to  useful  citizenship  in  the  pursuit 
of  all  productive  industries. 

METHODS  AND  SCOPE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  coinrses  of  instruction  cover  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  curricula  of  the  best 
institutions  of  our  times,  except  the  ancient  languages.  The  time  usually  devoted 
to  these  is  here  given  to  the  application  of  the  principles  in  the  fields,  shops,  and 
laboratories.  Mere  text  book  study  is  regarded  as  comparatively  of  little  value 
unless  supplemented  by  intelligent  practice  in  applied  science.  This  practice  occu- 
pies from  six  to  eight  hours  per  week. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK. 

This  furnishes  the  chief  means  of  training  students  in  accordance  with  this  view, 

and  hence  a  most  important  subsidiary  object  of  this  institution  is  the  discovery 

and  dissemination  of  all  sorts  of  information  with  regard  to  industrial  pursuits. 
«  «  *  •  •  «  • 
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REQULAR  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

There  are  two  regular  courses  of  study  and  practice  leading  to  degrees  and 
extending  through  four  years  each.  They  are  identical  for  the  first  year,  thus 
giving  the  student  the  advantage  of  elementary  training  in  subjects  that  are  of 
equal  importance  to  every  one,  and  affording  opportunity  for  intelligent  choice 
between  the  courses  as  continued  separately  through  the  three  succeeding  years. 
In  the  third  year,  or  second  clajss,  there  is  a  still  further  specialization  by  which  the 
student  may,  in  the  agricultural  course,  vary  his  studies  with  reference  to  obtaining 
either  of  two  degrees,  that  is.  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Horticulture  (B.  S.  H.)  or  Bach- 
elor of  Scientific  Agriculture  (B.  S.  A.).  In  the  mechanical  coiurse  a  similar  special- 
ization is  provided  for  by  which  the  student  is  given  choice  between  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering  (B.  C.  E.)  and  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Ehigineering 
(B.  M.  K). 

All  regular  students  must  pursue  either  the  agricultural  or  the  mechanical 
course,  and  there  is  no  course  of  instruction  which  is  not  industrial. 

The  languages  are  optional,  except  as  shown  in  the  curricula,  and  may  be  studied 
as  subjects  outside  of  the  regular  courses.  There  is  no  charge  for  any  optional 
study. 

In  view  of  the  great  practical  importance  of  the  German  and  Spanish  languages 
for  business  purposes  in  our  State,  E^>ecial  attention  is  given  to  these. 

Post  Graduate  Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  subjects  : 

"Agriculture;  Meclianical  Engineering;  Horticulture;  Botany; 
Experimental  Agriculture ;  Civil  Engineering;  Physics  ;  Mathe- 
matics; Chemistry;  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Modem  Languages; 
English ;  and  Drawing." 

The  following  12  "Departments  of  Instruction"  for  undergrad- 
uates are  comprised  in  the  College: 

"English  and  History;"  "Mechanical  Engineering;"  "Shops 
and  Shop  Work ;"  "Agriculture;"  "Chemistry  and  Mineralogy;" 
"Mathematics;"  "Veterinary  Science;"  "Military  Science  and 
Tactics;"  "Civil  Engineering  and  Physics;"  "Horticulture  and 
Botany;"  "Languages;"  "Drawing." 

The  courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  in  shop  work  have 
been  set  forth  in  the  previous  pages  and  are  substantially  the  same 
as  are  described  in  the  present  catalogue.  The  following  extract 
gives  the  course  in  Drawing  as  it  is  given  through  the  present  four 
years  course  in  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  College : 

Department  op  Drawing. 

Professor,  F.  £.  Gieseckb,  M.  E. 
Assistant,  D.  W.  Spence,  C.  E. 

The  course  of  instruction  given  in  this  department  extends  through  four  years ; 
the  work  of  the  different  classes  is  shown  in  the  following  outline  of  the  course  of 
study: 

Fourth  Clasa— Penmanship  and  Free-Hand  Drawing :  The  lessons  in  penman- 
ship tend  to  teach  the  student  to  write  a  plain  and  rapid  business  hand,  by  means 
of  the  muscular  movement.  The  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  is  intended 
altogether  as  means  of  training  the  student's  hand  and  eye,  as  well  as  his  mind. 
The  drawing  books  used  are  selected  from  Thompson's  Primary  and  Advanced 
Free-hand  Seriee. 
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Thibd  Glass — Agricultural  Course:  Free-hand  drawing,  one  and  one-half  hours 
per  week  throughout  session.  Thompson's  Advanced  Free-hand  &nd  Model  and 
Object  Series  are  used. 

Second  CiAkS&^Agricultural  Cmirae :  Mechanical  drawing,  two  hours  per  week 
during  spring  term.  This  short  course  in  drawing  is  given  to  enable  the  student  to 
make  the  drawings  necessary  to  his  study  and  practice  of  surveying. 

Third  Class — Mechanical  Course :  Mechanical  drawing,  three  hours  per  week 
throughout  session.  The  student  is  taught  the  use  of  the  drawing  instruments  in 
the  drawing  of  simple  figures,  geometrical  problems,  and  lettering  during  the  fall 
term.  During  the  winter  and  spring  terms  projection  drawing  is  taught  to  prepare 
the  student  for  the  study  of  descriptive  geometry.  Practice  in  free-hand  drawing 
is  continued  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  two  higher  classes  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
regular  work. 

Second  Class — Mechanical  Course :  Descriptive  geometry  three  hours  per  week 
daring  fall,  and  two  hours  during  winter  term.  Faunce's  Descriptive  Geometry  is 
used  as  a  text-book,  and  is  supplemented  by  weekly  original  problems.  Two  hours 
per  week  during  each  term  are  devoted  to  drawing  higher  plane  curves,  gear  teeth, 
screws,  and  various  conventional  signs  used  by  draughtsmen.  During  the  spring 
term  the  student  makes  working  drawings  of  parts  of  machines  which  involve  the 
principles  he  has  studied  in  descriptive  geometry.  Those  who  take  the  B.  M.  E. 
course  receive  lectures  on  the  materials  used  in  machine  construction  during  this 
term. 

FntST  Class — Mechanical  Course :  The  drawing  in  the  fall  term  will  consist  of 
exercises  in  tinting,  tracing  blue  printing,  and  isometric  projections.  Applicants 
for  the  degree  of  B.  M.  E.  will  in  addition  receive  lectures  on  machine  designing, 
and  will  have  practical  exercises  at  the  drawing  board,  during  the  winter  and  spring 
term,  in  designing  and  making  working  drawings  of  machine  elements  or  of  simple 
machines.  Applicants  for  the  degree  of  B.  C.  E.  will  be  required  to  make  a  number 
of  working  drawings,  general  and  detail,  of  such  machines,  buildings  or  structures 
as  is  thought  advisable. 

Equipment :  The  department  is  equipped  with  a  good  set  of  skeleton  and  solid 
models  and  plaster  casts  for  free-hand  drawing;  a  complete  set  of  Schroeder's 
models  for  descriptive  geometry,  and  a  number  of  drawing  instruments,  which  are 
only  used  occasionally.  There  are  also  provided  for  the  students'  use  all  necessaiy 
instruments,  squares,  and  triangles,  so  that  the  materials  only  have  to  be  purchased 
by  the  student.    These  can  be  obtained  at  the  College  book  store. 

The  Catalogue  gives  copies  of  the  Land  Grant  Laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress, a  brief  summary  of  the  different  acts  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas,  and  a  copy  of  the  existing  State  law,  relating  to  the 
College ;  also,  a  copy  of  the  U.  S.  law  establishing  the  Experiment 
Station. 

The  following  "  Summary"  shows  the  attendance  during  the  Aca- 
demic year  1892-93 : 

Post  graduates 4 

First  class 17 

Second  class 69 

Third  class 100 

Fourth  class 103 

Total 293 
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BOABD  OF  DmscrroBS. 

The  government  of  this  College  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of 
five  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  They  are  "selected  from 
different  sections  of  the  State,  and  hold  office  for  six  years,  or  during  good  behavior, 
and  until  their  successors  are  qualified." 

Hon.  A.  J.  Rose,  President Salado 

Hon.  W.  R.  Cavitt Bryan 

Hon.  John  E.  Hollingsworth,  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Statistics,  History, 

and  Agriculture,  ex-offlcio Austin 

Dr.  J.  D.  Fields Manor 

Hon.  John  Adriance Columbia 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  College  are  also  the  governing  Board  of  the  Exper- 
iment Station. 

The  "Faculty  and  Other  Officers '*  number  31.  L.  S.  Ross,  is 
President. 

The  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Burlington,  Vermont. 

In  1863,  the  General  Assembly  of  Vermont  authorized  the  three 
classical  Colleges  of  the  State  to  unite  in  one  State  University,  which 
was  to  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of,  and  was 
to  receive  the  income  arising  from,  the  United  States  Land  Grant 
of  1862.  This  project  failing,  the  Vermont  Agriculture  College  was 
chartered  in  1864,  on  certain  conditions,  not  complied  with.  An  act 
was  therefore  passed  November  9,  1865,  incorporating  the  State 
Agricultural  College  chartered  in  1864,  with  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, which  was  founded  in  1791.  The  act  specifically  directs  that 
the  University  shall  always  maintain  *'such  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  learning  as  is  contemplated  in  the  several 
charters  of  the  institutions  hereby  united." 

In  accordance  with  this  law  the  University  maintains  a  Depart- 
ment of  Art,  with  the  four  years'  course  common  to  the  higher  clas- 
sical colleges,  and  a  Department  of  Applied  Science,  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Law  of  1862,— 
also,  with  a  four  years'  course. — There  is,  in  addition,  a  "  Literary 
Scientific"  course,  differing  from  the  regular  classical  course  only  in 
the  substitution  of  certain  scientific  studies  in  place  of  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language. 

All  the  courses  in  both  departments  are  open  to  young  women,  on 
the  same  conditions  as  to  young  men. 

A  Medical  School  is  also  attached  to  the  University.  An  account 
of  the  Park  Gallery  of  Art,  attached  to  the  University,  will  be  f  oimd 
among  those  of  the  Art  collections  of  the  country,  to  be  given  in  a 
later  volume  of  this  Report. 

The  Department  of  Applied  Science  presents  the  following  courses : 

A  course  in  Civil  Engineering. 
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A  course  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

A  course  in  Agriculture  and  Related  Branches. 

A  course  in  Metallurgy  and  Mining  Engineering. 

The  studies  of  Freshman  year  are  common  to  all  the  courses.  In 
Drawing — "Geometrical,"  is  taught  the  first  term;  "Elementary 
Projection/*  the  second; "  Church's  Descriptive  Geometry,"  the  third. 

In  the  course  in  Engineering,  Drawing  is  pursued  through  the 
four  years.  Sophomore  year,  the  first  term,  *  *  Descriptive  Geometry; 
Plotting." 

Sophomore  year,  2nd  term,  "  Shades  and  Shadows ;  Isometrical 
Drawing." 

Sophomore  year,  3rd  term,  "Shading  and  Tinting ;"  "  Topograph- 
ical Drawing." 

Junior  year,  1st  term,  "Linear  Perspective;"  2nd  term,  Plotting 
Surveys  of  previous  term;  Construction  of  Maps;"  3rd  term,  "Struc- 
tural." 

Senior  year:  1st  term,  "Mahan's  Stone  Cutting;"  2nd  term, 
"Graphical  Statics." 

In  the  Agricultural  Course,  Drawing  is  taught,  the  1st  term  of 
Sophomore  year  as  "Descriptive  Geometry  completed;"  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  schedule  of  subsequent  terms,  nor  at  all,  in  either  of 
the  other  courses  of  study. 

In  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Trustees,  for  1879-'80  occur  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  regard  to  the  courses  of  the  Department  of 
Applied  Science. 

The  courses  in  agriculture,  chemistry,  civil  engineering  and  mining,  are  de- 
signed to  introduce  young  men  into  these  professions  through  a  training  in  the 
general  and  special  sciences  which  relate  to  them.  The  industries  of  the  world  are 
no  longer  mere  handicrafts.  Every  industry  has  a  scientific  basis,  a  thorough  underr 
standing  of  which  is  greatly  helpful  to  success  and  essential  to  inventive  improve- 
ments The  young  men  who  are  entering  upon  these  professions  are  slow  to  appre- 
ciate these  facts,  but  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land  must  recognize  and 
proclaim  them  till  they  are  universally  accepted.  An  eminent  civil  engineer  says : 
"  Scientific  training  is  indispensable  to  any  considerable  success.  Those  who  with 
out  such  preparation,  engage  as  chain-men  or  axe-men  in  an  engineer  corps,  expect- 
ing to  work  their  way  up,  will  be  bitterly  disappointed.  Science  and  practice  are 
both  indispensable  to  an  accomplished  engineer.  The  latter  he  can  get  *  in  the  field.' 
The  former  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  schools."  It  is  the  same  with  agriculture, 
mining,  pharmacy,  dyeing,  &jc.  Each  of  these  industries  is  encircled  by  a  group 
of  sciences  waiting  to  be  auxiliary  to  it,  if  their  help  is  invoked  and  will  be  received. 

The  various  scientific  courses,  agricultural,  chemical,  mining,  engineering,  are 
designed  to  furnish  this  kind  of  instruction  to  those  who  are  looking  forward  to 
one  of  these  industries. 

The  catalogue  for  1880-'81,  shows  a  total  attendance  of  76  students 
in  the  undergraduate  departments.  There  were,  in  addition,  143 
Medical  students. 
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LATER  HISTORY. 

The  latest  Catalogue  at  hand,  that  for  1892-'93,*  shows,  in  the 
following  statement,  that"  the  University  has  kept  pace  with  the 
developments  of  Science;  which  continually  makes  new  demands 
upon  Educational  Training.  The  schools  of  "Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing," "Electrical  Engineering,"  and  "Mechanical  Engineering," 
demonstrate  the  progress,  since  1880,  in  the  needs  of  Institutions 
which  undertake  to  fit  students  for  the  Scientific  Professions. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  University,  in : 

I.  The  Department  of  Arts,  which  embraces :  1.  The  usual  Classical  CourBe  in 
the  Languages,  ancient  and  modem,  Mathematics,  Physical  Science,  Mental,  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Literature  and  History,  and  leads  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  2.  The  Literary-Scientific  course,  in  which  the  studies  of  the 
Classical  course  are  pursued  with  the  exception  of  Greek,  and  which  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

n.  The  Scientific  Departments,  embracing  the  studies  required  (l»)hy  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1862,  which  provides  that  instruction  be  given  not  only  in  "  classical  and 
other  scientific  studies,"  but  especially  in  **  branches  of  learning  relating  to  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Mechanic  Arts ; "  and  (2.)  by  the  Endowment  Act  of  1890,  which 
provides  for  instruction  in  ''Agriculture,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  the  English  language, 
and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and  economic  science, 
with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life." 

These  Departments,  are : 

1.  TSb  Department  of  Engineering,  which  includes  (a)  Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing ;  (b)  Electrical  Engineering ;  (c)  Mechanical  Engineering. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Agriculture. 

The  degree  in  each  case  is  Bachelor  of  Science,  see  index,  degrees, 

in.  The  Department  of  Medicine,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicina 

The  University  has  been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  the  choice  library 
of  the  late  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  ll.  d.  ,  an  honored  son  of  Vermont, 
formerly  U.  S.  Minister  to  Italy,  a  scholar  and  author  of  world  wide 
recognition.  This  library  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand 
volumes  is  especially  rich  in  Philology,  History  and  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. Hon.  Frederick  Billings,  of  Woodstock,  Vermont,  purchased 
and  presented  this  library  to  the  University,  and  added  to  his  gift 
that  of  a  Library  building,  thus  described  in  the  catalogue  : 

The  beautiful  and  commodious  Billings  Library,  erected  at  a  cost  exceeding 
$150,000,  with  a  shelving  capacity  of  100,000  volumes,  contains  the  general  library 
of  the  University  and  the  special  collections.  The  apee,  originally  designed  for  the 
Marsh  collection,  has  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  reference  library  and  read- 
ing room. 

The  gift  of  (10,000  which  Mr.  Billings  made  for  the  increase  of  the  Library,  is 
now  being  expended,  and  several  thousand  volumes  have  already  been  added. 

*  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  1891^93.  Burlington  Free  Press  Association  Printers  and  Bindero 
1892.    Pp.  118. 
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There  is,  also,  a  Museum  building  with  large  mineralogical  collec- 
tions; and  other  collections  of  natural  history,  archeology,  and  coins. 

In  the  Engineering  courses,  drawing  enters  as  an  essential  part 
in  the  course.  In  Agriculture  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  taught, 
nor  does  the  catalogue  show  any  courses  in  drawing  other  than 
"Mechanical.** 

The  development  of  Manual  Training,  to  an  account  of  which  the 
previous  volume  of  this  Report  was  so  largely  given,  has  record 
here  in  the  new  buildings  adapted  to  instruction  in  Mechanics. 

THE  MBCHANICAL  BUILDINGS. 

The  UnlTersity  has  recently  completed  the  construction  of  a  group  of  buildings 
suitable  for  the  lecture  rooms  and  workshops  required  for  giving  instruction  in  both 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  machine  and  carpenter  shop,  &  foundry  and  forge  shop, 
and  a  building  for  recitation  and  lecture  rooms.  The  latter  building  is  of  brick, 
sixty  feet  long  and  thirty-five  feet  wide,  three  stories  high  with  a  high  and  well- 
lighted  basement,  and  contains  six  recitation  rooms. 

The  foundry  and  the  forge  shop  is  another  brick  building  forty-four  feet  long  by 
thirty-two  feet  wide.  The  foundry  is  supplied  with  a  cupola  furnace,  brass  furnace, 
core  oven  and  facilities  for  moulding.  The  forge  shop  contains  eight  forges,  anvils, 
a  hand  drill  and  the  hand  tools  necessary  for  instruction  in  this  branch. 

The  machine  and  carpenter  shop  is  a  building  seventy  feet  long  by  thirty  wide, 
two  stories  in  height.  The  upper  story  is  used  for  the  carpenter  shop  and  is  supplied 
with  carpenter  benches,  a  full  line  of  tools  for  manual  work,  six  wood  turning 
lathes,  an  eight-inch  pattem-maker*s  lathe,  a  circular  saw  and  a  scroU  saw.  A 
portion  of  this  story  is  also  used  for  the  making  of  blueprints,  or  the  reproduction 
of  drawings.  The  machine  shop  in  the  lower  story  of  this  building  contains  three 
engines  lathes,  a  hand  lathe,  a  planer,  a  milling  machine,  two  upright  drills,  a 
grindstone,  emery  wheels  and  filing  and  chipping  benches.  The  lower  story  con- 
tains a  Harris-Corliss  engine  of  twenty-five  horse  power,  a  dynamo  specially 
designed  and  provided  with  extra  armatures  and  field  coils  and  used  both  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  and  to  generate  electricity  for  lighting  the  Engineering  build- 
ings, and  for  testing  lamps,  motors,  etc. 

The  basement  of  the  recitation  building  contains  a  general  testing  machine  of 
50,000  lbs.  capacity,  manufactured  by  Riehle  Brothers  of  Philadelphia  and  fitted  for 
tensile,  compression,  or  transverse  tests,  with  an  electric  micrometer,  for  measuring 
elongation.  I|;  also  contains  a  cement  tester  of  2,000  lbs.  capacity,  an  electrical 
storage  battery  of  sixty  cells,  and  other  apparatus  used  in  these  departments.  The 
buildings  adjoin  and  communicate  conveniently  with  one  another. 

A  full  agricultural  course  is  given.  The  students  in  agriculture 
are  required  to  take  a  full  course  of  shop  work  in  wood  and  iron;  and 
to  attend  lectures  and  recitations  on  "the  elements  of  mechanism." 

The  military  instruction  and  training  required  by  the  Land  Grant 
LaWy  is  given  under  the  direction  of  an  Army  officer,  detailed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  U.  S.  War  Department. 

Tuition  is  sixty  dollars  a  year;  the  total  of  College  Bills  is  given 
from  $91.50  to  $113.00,  according  to  room  accommodation.   All  neces- 
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sary  expenses  of  College  Bills  and  board,  washing,  etc.,  range  from 

$204.00,  to  $272.50.     Attendance  of  students  is  given  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Students. 
Seniors, 44 

Juniors, 55 

Sophomores, 58 

Freshmen, 69 

221 

Students  in  Dairy  School, 37 

Students  in  Medical  College, 190 

Total, : 448 

The  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  number  fourteen, 
in  addition  to  the  President  of  the  University.  The  Teaching  Force 
of  the  University,  not  counting  the  Medical  Faculty,  numbers  fifty- 
one,  in  addition  to  the  President.  There  are,  in  addition,  ten  special 
professors  in  the  Medical  Department. 

Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  d.  d.  ,  President. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacks- 
burg,  Va. 

iThe  General  Assembly,  by  act  approved  March  19th,  1872,  gave 
one  third  of  the  land  script  allotted  to  Virginia,  under  the  United 
States  Grant  of  1862,  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
School;  and  set  apart  the  remaining  two  thirds,  for  the  founding  of 
a  new  institution  to  be  called  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  to  be  located  at  Blacksburg,  Montgomery  County;  pro- 
vided the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  Preston  and  Olin  Institute, 
should  be  transferred  to  it,  and  that  the  county  should  appropriate 
$20,000  as  an  addition  to  its  funds. 

These  conditions  were  complied  with  and  the  new  institution  was 
opened  October  1st,  1872,  with  an  attendance  of  131  students. 

The  real  estate  of  the  "Institute,*'  consisted  of  five  acres  of  land 
on  which  was  a  three  story  college  building,  of  100  by  40  feet. 

An  additional  estate  of  some  250  acres,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, was  purchased  for  the  farm  of  the  new  institution. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  a  plan  for  the  organization 
of  the  proposed  institution  made,  through  its  chairman  Hon.  Wm. 
H.  Ruffner,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  an  admirable  state- 
ment of  the  Polytechnic  and  Agricultural  training  institutions  in 
Europe,  quoting  at  some  length  from  the  excellent  and  well  known 
report  on  Education  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  made  by  Hon. 
John  W.  Hoyt,  ll.d.* — The  conclusions  reached  were  that  the  new 

*  Paris  Uniyersal  Exposition,  1867.  Reports  of  the  United  States  CommissionerB. 
Report  on  Education,  by  John  W.  Hoyt,  United  States  Commissioner,  Washing- 
ton, Government  Printing  Office,  1870.    Pp.  398. 

These  Reports  by  the  Government  Ck>mmissioners  were  issued  in  six  large 
volumes.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Senate,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Edited  by  William  P.  Blake,  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Galifomia. 
Dr.  Hoyt's  Report,  is  the  last  of  the  five  reports  contained  in  Volume  VI.— L*E.  0. 
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Institution  should  bo  practical,  and  should  not  trench  upon  the 
ground  already  occupied  by  University,  or  College;  but  should  seek 
to  train  practical  agriculturists  and  mechanics. 

A  schedule  of  a  three  years  course  was  recommended,  the  first 
years  studies  to  be  common  to  both  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
courses.  In  both  courses  Drawing,  "  Free  hand  "  and  "  Mechanical," 
holds  an  important  place  and  is  continued  through  the  entire  course. 

The  report  closes  with  an  appeal  for  additional  and  continued 
State  aid,  as  follows: 

We  have  this  tremendous  argument  to  back  our  appeal  for  an  increase  of 
endowment,  viz :  that  this  is  the  first  thing  the  State  has  ever  done  in  the  way  of 
ooUegiate  education  for  the  masses  of  her  people,  and  even  this  is  but  the  turning  over 
of  a  gift  from  the  Federal  government.  To  neglect  the  special  wants  of  the  great 
producing  classes  is  not  only  unjust,  but  exceedingly  unwise.  It  is  toward  them 
the  vitalizing  power  of  technical  education  should  be  most  studiously  directed,  and 
the  forms  of  education  should  be  so  varied  that  its  forces  will  take  effect  through- 
out the  entire  mass. 

The  Land-Grant  was  a  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  claim  of  the  producing 
classes  for  forms  of  scientific  educ&tion  really  suited  to  their  wants,  and  the  action 
of  the  L^^lature  of  Virginia  in  creating  a  sejMirate  college  was  a  similar  recogni- 
tion. This  action  of  our  Legislature  was  as  wise  in  policy  as  it  was  just  in  princi- 
ple, and  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  intention  of  that  body  to  provide 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  its  support.  We  C€Uinot  suppose  that  our  industrial 
classes  will  be  left  wholly  dependent  ui)on  the  bounty  of  Ck>ngre8s  for  the  mecms  of 
technical  education.  Day  laborers  being  left  out  of  view,  farmers  and  mechanics 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  our  population.  There  are  in  Virginia,  by  the  census 
of  1870,  78,000  farms,  which  no  doubt  represent  at  least  that  number  of  farmers 
(including  proprietors  and  tenants).  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  mechanics  in  the  State,  but  supposing  it  to  be  one-third  less  than  the 
numbers  of  farmers,  we  have  something  like  125,000  white  farmers  and  mechanics 
in  the  State,  which  is  within  25,000  of  the  whole  nimiber  of  white  registered  voters 
in  1869. 

These  facts  compared  with  our  educational  statistics  show  where  lies  the  great 
field  for  technical  education,  and  furnish  a  guaranty  for  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

The  Legislature  subsequently  made  appropriations  running 
through  several  years,  for  additional  buildings. 

In  1880,  Mr.  RuflEner,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  this 
College,  undertook  a  tour  of  observation  among  the  industrial  col- 
leges of  the  country,  extending  his  visit  to  Canada.  His  Report,  a 
a  pamphlet  of  39  pages,  in  which  he  also  embodies  a  brief  account  of 
such  other  of  the  land  grant  colleges  as  he  did  not  personally  visit, 
is  full  of  interest.  A  few  paragraphs  from  his  concluding  remarks 
are  here  given: 

Having  thus  completed  such  review  as  time  allows,  of  the  systems  of  educa. 
tion  practiced  in  American  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges,  I  will  close  with 
some  brief  remarks  founded  on  the  facts  observed. 

I.  As  heretofore  intimated,  there  is  exhibited  surprising  contrariety  of  sentiment 
in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862,  under  which  these  insti- 
tutions are  largely  supported.    Some  colleges  aim  to  provide  liberally  all  the  educa* 
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tional  facilltieB  either  required  or  hinted  at  in  the  act  of  Ck>ngre88.  Others  feel  at 
liberty  to  go  just  so  far  in  supplying  facilities  as  the  means  will  pay  for,  and  no 
farther.     *    *    * 

At  the  bottom  of  all  these  variations  lies  a  question  which  has  never  been  squarely 
met  as  it  should  have  been — namely,  whether  the  leading  aim  of  these  colleges 
should  be  to  benefit  the  industrial  classes  personally  or  to  benefit  them  technically ; 
that  is,  whether  the  industrial  classes  are  to  be  benefitted  generally,  in  and  for 
themselves  as  persons,  or  benefitted  by  increasing  their  intelligence  and  skill  in 
their  industries.  For  example,  shall  a  technical  college  aim  to  provide  general 
education  for  the  sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics  which  will  simply  increase  their 
general  ability,  or  special  education  whereby  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
farm  or  the  shop  may  be  taught  and  trained  in  and  for  their  respective  occupations. 

TO  PROVIDE  TKCHINICAL  TRAININa  WAS  THE  EVIDENT  INTENT  OP  CONGRESS. 

The  doubt  that  seems  to  exist  in  reference  to  this  point  has  checked  the  harmoni- 
ous development  of  the  technical  idea  in  education.  The  former  interpretations 
cannot  be  maintained,  because  if  the  technical  idea  be  thrown  out,  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding of  Ck>ngress  in  creating  these  colleges  becomes  irrational,  and  the  colleges 
themselves  can  offer  no  good  reason  to  the  public  why  they  should  exist  at  all ;  for 
as  respects  the  common  branches  of  study,  farmers  and  mechanics  want  no  pro- 
vision different  from  what  is  made  for  other  people.  Congress  meant  to  promote 
the  public  interest  by  doing  something  for  the  industrial  classes  that  would  be 
equivalent  to  what  has  been  done  for  the  professional  classes  in  other  vocations. 

And  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  technical  idea  all  over  the  world, 
must  observe  the  specializing  tendency  of  education  everywhere ;  that  is,  the  ten- 
dency to  have  special  courses  for  special  things,  and  to  weave  liberal  studies  into 
these  courses,  less  or  more,  according  as  these  studies  may  or  may  not  contribute 
to  the  practical  result  aimed  at.  A  course  of  study  must  do  the  thing  aimed  at,  or, 
whatever  be  its  general  merits,  it  is  a  failure.    *    *    ♦ 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  thing  demanded  by  the  public  of  the  technical  college 
is  the  technical  feature.  This  is  what  they  look  for,  and  talk  about,  and  criticise. 
There  must  be  something  to  show  that  this  school  is  not  a  sham,  but  a  reality  true 
to  its  name. 

SPECIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACCORDS  WITH  LOCAL  ENVIRONHENT. 

t 

The  problem  as  to  just  how  the  end  can  best  be  reached,  is  one  which  has  to  be 
studied  and  decided  by  each  State  for  itself.  There  will  be  certain  cardinal  points 
which  should  be  the  same  in  all,  but  there  are  other  points  on  which  each  college 
should  pursue  a  course  adapted  to  its  peculiar  conditions.  For  example,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  because  compulsory  manual  labor  for  three  hours  every  day 
is  a  successful  college  feature  in  Canada  or  Michigan,  that  it  would  be  successful 
in  Virginia.  The  theory  is  right  that  to  every  technical  course  there  should  be  a 
^practicum,^  as  some  now  term  manual  exercises, — and  theoretically  there  is  a  cer- 
tain right  proportion  between  exposition  and  actual  practice — but  all  theories  in 
education  as  in  other  things  should  be  modified  according  to  the  materials  to  be 
operated  on.  Whilst  much  may  be  done  to  educate  public  sentiment,  true  wisdom 
dictates  that  nothing  should  be  attempted  in  education  to  which  the  public  cannot 
be  induced  to  respond  promptly.  Colleges  must  work  among  the  people,  not  above 
them.  The  people  must  understand  the  college,  and  love  it,  and  be  proud  of  it — and 
thus  only  can  you  have  a  prosperous  and  useful  college. 

The  catalogue  for  the  session  of  1880-81,  shows  that  the  institution 
is  well  equipped  with  buildings  and  with  *^  shops  which  are  provided 
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with  a  good  steam  engine,  and  with  several  excellent  machines." 
There  is  a  preparatory  department  of  one  year,  and  a  course  of  three 
years;,  in  each  of  the  years  of  the  college  courses  drawing  is  taught. 

VI.   IfECHANICS  AND    DRAWING. 
Professor  Bx.ackporo. 

There  are  three  classes  in  Drawing — the  Junior,  Intermediate  and  Senior.  No 
rigid  order  of  subjects  is  imposed,  but  all  through  regard  is  had  to  the  taste,  apti- 
tude and  prospective  wants  of  the  student.  The  course  includes  Topographical,  Pen 
and  Ink,  Pencil,  Water-Color,  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  A  course 
of  Descriptive  Geometry  belongs  to  the  Intermediate  Year. 

The  Senior  class  in  Mechanics  studies  the  theory  of  mechanics,  as  illustrated  in 
modem  machinery,  engineering  and  construction. 

The  College  Shops  are  under  the  control  of  the  Professor  of  Mechanics.  As  means 
may  be  afforded,  they  wiU  be  put  into  steady  and  vigorous  operation — affording  to 
Students  the  opportunity  of  gaining  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery. 

The  catalogue  shows  a  total  attendance  of  78  students  for  the  year  1880-'81. 

The  College  in  1893. 

The  article  by  the  President,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken,  is  a  full  and  authoritative  showing  of  the  present  prosperous 
development  of  the  college.  The  article  closes  with  a  statement  of 
the  further  needs  of  the  college  in  the  way  of  additional  buildings 
and  equipment,  to  enable  it  to  receive  all  who  now  seek  admission, 
in  numbers  largely  in  excess  of  present  accommodations.  These 
statements  are  here  omitted.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  course  has 
been  lengthened  by  a  year,  it  being  now  the  usual  college  course  of 
four  years;  and  that  the  facilities  for  Engineering  and  Mechanical 
trainiiig  have  been  multiplied.  The  practical  feature  of  supplying 
electrical  light  to  the  Village  of  Blacksburg  is  certainly  an  inter- 
esting "  object  lesson,"  illustrating  the  economic  character  of  the 
education  here  given ;  the  electrical  light  plant  having  thus  nearly 
paid  for  itself  within  the  first  year.  From  this  statement  by  the 
President,  and  from  the  details  of  the  several  courses  as  given  in  the 
latest  catalogue,  the  practical  quality  of  the  thorough  training  here 
given  in  Agriculture,  and  in  Mechanics,  is  very  apparant. 

The  Outlook  at  the  Virqinia.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collbqe. 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  McBrtds. 
[Reprinted  from  The  Southern  Planter,  October,  1896.] 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  promising  to  give  to  the  farmers  of  Virginia,  through 
the  medium  of  jour  excellent  journal,  a  short  account  of  the  present  organization 
and  condition  of  our  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College — an  institution  which  was 
established  largely  for  the  advancement  of  their  interests  and  which  depends  in 
great  part  upon  their  patronage  and  support.  I  have  deferred  submitting  such 
account  until  I  could  write  with  some  assurance  as  to  the  results  of  the  late  re-or- 
'ganization  of  the  Ck>llege.  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  as  brief  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  permit. 
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Reorganization. — The  College  was  thoroughly  re-organized  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  in  July,  1891,  by  the  election  of  a  President,  the  appointment  of  several 
new  professors,  and  the  adoption  of  new  courses  of  study. 

The  object  arrived  at  in  the  reorganization  was  to  make  the  College  a  real  school 
of  Applied  Science — an  Institution  of  Technology  that  will,  in  due  time,  be  an  honor 
to  the  State.  Such  instructors  and  equipments  were,  therefore,  provided  as  would 
give  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  courses  underlying  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanics  and  other  culturists,  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engi- 
neers and  analytical  chemists,  and,  in  time,  mining  engineers,  architects,  viticul- 
turists,  veterinarians,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  recognized  that  the  students 
were  not  only  to  be  trained  as  specialists,  but  also  to  be  educated  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  Provision  was,  therefore,  made  for  instruction  in  English,  Political 
Economy,  Constitutional  History,  and  Ethics. 

In  order  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  views,  the  following  positions  were  estab- 
lished: Professorships  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, Horticulture  (including  also  Entomology  and  Mycology),  English  (including 
History  and  Political  Economy),  Biology,  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Adjunct  Professorships  of  Modem  Languages,  Physics,  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, General  Chemistry  (including  also  Geology  and  Mineralogy),  Agriculture,  An- 
alytical Chemistry,  and  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Assistant  Professorship  of  Mathematics. 

Instructorships  in  Machine  Work,  Wood  Work,  and  Book-keeping. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  regular  gradation  in  the  teaching  force,  the  value  of 
the  principle  of  promotion,  with  increase  of  salary  for  faithful  service,  was  clearly 
recognized.  It  was  sought  to  make  the  stimulus,  inherent  in  this  principle,  bear 
upon  the  younger  teachers. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  adopted  may  be  succinctly  set 
forth  as  follows : 

The  Sciences,  especially  those  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  hold, 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  Acts  of  Congress  from  which  the  College  derives  its 
income,  the  foremost  place.  Large  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  applications  to  the  industries  of  life. 

In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  different  classes  of  students,  nine  distinct  courses 
of  study  are  offered — seven  courses,  of  four  years  each,  leading  to  the  d^;ree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  two  courses,  of  two  years  each,  for  certificates.  All  are 
grouped  under  the  two  general  heads  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical,  Under  the 
first  head  are  included  the  degree  courses  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Applied 
Chemistry,  and  General  Science,  and  the  Shorter  Course  of  Practical  Agriculture ; 
under  the  second,  the  degree  course  of  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  the  Shorter  Course  of  Practical  Mechanics. 

The  first,  or  freshman,  years  of  all  the  courses  are  very  nearly  the  same,  and  in- 
clude the  fundamental  studies — Mathematics,  History,  English,  and  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  as  well  as  Physiology  and  Book-keeping.  The  courses  begin  to  diverge 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  the  differentiation  is  complete  in  the  Junior  year. 

Every  course  contains  a  certain  element  of  general  or  liberal  culture  in  addition 
to  the  special  or  technical  studies  appropriate  to  it,  the  aim  being  to  give  the  students 
a  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  sciences  related  to  the  profession 
or  pursuit  he  proposes  to  follow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fit  him  intelligently  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship.  To  this  end  he  is  made  to  study  the  Constitu- 
tional History  of  hia  country  and  the  general  questions  affecting  its  material  inter- 
ests, and  is  taught  the  correct  and  ready  use  of  his  mother  tongue.    The  general  0/ 
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liberal  studies  required  in  every  degree  course  are  Mathematics,  English,  French, 
German,  General  and  Constitutional  History,  Physiology,  Political  Economy  and 
Ethics. 

A  course  of  preparatory  or  sub-collegiate  study,  covering  one  year,  is  arranged 
for  applicants  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class. 

PRACTICAL  WORK  REQUIRED  IN  EACH  COURSE. 

The  method  of  instruction  adopted  combines  theory  with  practice.  Laboratory 
or  practical  work  is  required  in  every  department.  In  English  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages compositions  and  other  written  exercises  are  exacted ;  in  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, 'Mycology,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology,  laboratory  work;  in  the 
different  branches  of  Engineering,  shop  or  field  work  and  mechanical  drawing ;  in 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  shop  and  field  work ;  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  dis- 
secting and  clinics.  Such  practical  work  is  intended  to  illustrate,  emphasize  and 
^ply  the  principles  and  theories  propounded  in  the  lecture-room. 

The  drills  and  other  military  exercises  required  in  every  course,  in  connection 
with  the  shop  and  field  work,  develop  the  bodUy  powers  of  the  student  and  greatly 
contribute  to  his  physical  well-being. 

The  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  sixteen  hours  of  class 
work  or  recitation  and  fifteen  hours  of  laboratory,  shop  or  field  work  a  week.  The 
lecture  or  recitation  continues  one  hour ;  the  exercises  or  work  in  the  laboratory, 
shop  or  fi.eld  three  hours. 

All  required  work  in  the  shop  or  field  is  held  to  be  instructive  and  is  not  paid  for. 
The  College  provides,  as  far  as  its  means  permit,  uninstructive  work  or  manual 
labor  for  the  students  needing  pecuniary  assistance.  Such  work  is  paid  for  at  rates 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  labor  performed.  By  our  schedule  of  lectures  a 
student  has  at  his  own  disposal  about  fifteen  hours  a  week,  which  he  can,  if  he 
chooses,  devote  to  such  labor.  It  is  possible  for  an  industrious  student  to  earn  f  rgm 
fS  to  |4  a  month;  or  |25  to  |40  during  the  session. 

NECESSARY  EXPENSES. 

The  cost  of  the  session  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Tuition  fee $80 .  00 

Matriculation  fee  (payable  only  once) 6. 00 

Infirmary  fee  (covering  medical  attendance,  etc.) 5. 00 

Contingent  fee  (deposit  to  cover  damages  and  balance  returnable  at  end  of 

session) 5.00 

Steam  heating 9. 00 

Electric  lights 2.70 

Janitor's  fee 2. 25 

Board  at  $9  per  month — ^nine  months 81. 00 

Washing  at  $1  per  month — nine  months 9. 00 

Uniform 16.75 

Text-books 10.  QO 

$175.70 

Provision  is  made  by  Statute  for  the  free  education  at  the  College  of  200  young 
men  from  the  State.    The  act  reads  as  follows : 

"A  number  of  students,  double  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, making  two  hundred,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending  said  College  free 
of  tuition,  to  be  selected  by  the  school  trustees  of  the  respective  counties,  cities,  and 
election  districts  for  said  delegates,  with  reference  to  the  highest  proficiency  and 
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good  character,  from  free  schools  of  their  counties,  or,  in  their  discretion,  from 
others  than  those  attending  said  free  schools." 

The  cost  of  the  entire  session  of  nine  months  to  holders  of  State  Scholarships  is, 
by  this  provision,  reduced  to  $145.70. 

AID  OFFERED  TO  NEEDY  STUDENTS. 

The  College,  in  addition  to  this  provision,  endeavors  to  assist  young  men  of  limited 
means  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  collegiate  training.     Such  young  men  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  application  and  study,  and  disposed  to  improve  to  the 
utmost  the  advantages  offered  them  here.     To  give  effect  to  this  aim,  all  paid 
employes  have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  dispensed  with  and  their  work  divided  among 
needy  students.     In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  give  remunerative  work  to  nearly 
fifty  young  men.    The  amounts  paid  them  range  from  $5  to  $20  per  month.    Some 
run  our  engines  and  dynamos ;  some  fire  our  furnaces  and  boilers ;  some  sweep  out 
the  shops  and  clean  the  machinery ;  some  make  brooms,  others  milk ;  a  number 
are  employed  in  our  several  departments  making  out  and  collecting  bills  for  milk 
and  vegetables  sold,  for  electric  lighting  and  work  done  for  outsiders  in  our  shops, 
directing  and  mailing  our  Station  bulletins  (14,000  copies  of  each  monthly  bulletin 
are  issued),  and  quite  a  number  will  hereafter  wait  at  our  tables  in  the  mess.    The 
young  men  engaged  in  such  laudable  efforts  t3  work  their  way  through  college 
generally  have  excellent  records  as  students,  and  all  are  greatly  respected  by  their 
fellow-students.     They  promise  to  make  self-reliant,  sturdy,  and  well-equipped 
men.    The  sentiment  of  the  students  in  regard  to  manual  labor  is  admirable.    The 
demand  for  work  of  any  kind  that  will  aid  them  to  pay  their  way  in  part  through 
College — ^no  matter  how  severe  and  exacting  it  may  be — is  far  beyond  our  power 
to  meet. 

And  in  addition  to  this  demand  for  work  from  our  own  students,  hundreds  of 
letters  come  to  us  from  young  men  all  over  the  State  pressing  upon  us  their  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  them  here,  frankly  pleading  their 
poverty,  but  affirming  their  willingness,  nay,  eagerness,  to  accept  any  work  that 
will  aid  them  in  mating  their  collegiate  expenses.  A  labor  fund,  which,  in  a  large 
number  of  States,  is  annually  given  by  their  legislatures  to  Colleges  like  ours,  would 
enable  us  to  meet  this  demand,  and  to  train  for  success,  in  industrial  pursuits  a 
large  number  of  bright  and  promising  youths  who  are  now  cut  off  by  their  poverty 
from  all  hope  of  advancement  in  life.  The  sums  allowed  in  other  States  generally 
range  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  The  smallest  amount,  $5,000,  would  enable 
us  to  aid  from  50  to  100  young  men  in  partly  working  their  way  through  College, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  their  labor,  to  improve  our  farm,  ^xdens  and 
orchard,  add  to  our  buildings  and  other  equipments,  and  greatly  beautify  our 
grounds.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  establish  beneficiary  positions.  Every  young 
man  is  all  the  better  and  more  independent  for  helping  himself  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  BUILDINGS  AND    EQUIPMENT. 

Among  the  many  improvements  effected  since  the  reorganization  of  1891  may  be 
briefiy  mentioned  the  following : 

Veterinary  Infirmary,  a  wooden  building  of  nine  rooms,  supplied  with  steam, 
water,  and  gas.  Forge  and  Foundry,  one-story  brick  building,  erected  and  partially 
equipped  with  the  appropriation  of  $3,750,  allowed  us  by  last  General  Assembly. 
The  body  is  110  feet  by  30  feet,  with  an  L  60  feet  by  30  feet,  and  a  second  L  35  feet 
by  30  feet.  The  Forge  shop  is  supplied  with  6  forges,  a  blower,  and  the  necessary 
blacksmith's  tools ;  the  foundry,  with  a  cupola.  Two  thousand  dollars  additional 
will  be  required  fully  to  equip  the  forge  and  foundry. 
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A  combined  creamery  and  cheese  factory  is  nearly  completed — erected  out  of 
proceeds  of  farm  produce.  From  this  same  source  we  have  been  able  to  supply  the 
farm  with  additional  silos,  stabling,  and  laborer's  cottages. 

A  convenient  house  has  been  rented  and  fitted  up  as  an  infirmary.  The  ward  is 
well  lighted,  and  contains  12  beds.  It  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  com- 
petent matron. 

An  old  building,  called  the  Pavilion,  and  used  for  Commencement  exercises,  has 
been  fitted  up  for  a  Mess  Hall. 

The  wooden  building,  formerly  used  for  shops,  has  been  fitted  up  for  a  Steam 
Laundry.  A  party,  not  connected  with  the  College,  has  put  in,  at  his  own  risk,  an 
excellent  steam  laundry  plant,  the  CoUege  merely  guaranteeing  to  him  the  washing 
of  the  students. 

A  small  brick  magazine  has  been  erected  for  the  storage  of  ammunition,  and  a 
neat  wooden  building  over  our  reservoir. 

The  floors  of  the  basement  rooms  in  the  two  academic  buildings  have  been  lowered, 
and  the  rooms  formerly  used  for  cellars,  coal-bins,  etc.,  have  been  converted  into 
excellent  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories. 

A  large  5,000-gallon  tank  has  been  put  in  the  tower  of  the  Dormitory  building. 
By  this  arrangement,  a  good  head  of  water  is  furnished  to  all  our  laboratories ;  and 
in  case  of  fire,  a  stream  of  water  can  be  thrown  on  the  roofs  of  all  the  buildings  on 
College  Hill.  With  our  reservoir  of  14,000  gallons,  and  two  tanks  of  6,000  gallons, 
we  are  enabled  to  keep  a  large  reserve  supply  of  water.  Our  supply  comes  from 
an  excellent  spring. 

ELECTRICAL  LIOHTINa  ENTERPRISE. 

Our  system  of  electric  lights  has  been  extended  into  the  village  of  Blacksbnrg. 
The  income  derived  from  the  extension  has  been  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  its  cost 
within  the  year. 

The  teore  important  additions  to  our  equipment  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
The  partial  equipment  of  the  new  Forge  and  Foundry  has  been  referred  to  above. 

All  the  lecture-rooms,  offices  and  laboratories  have  been  supplied  with  new  seats, 
tables,  desks  and  cases,  and  the  dormitories  and  infirmary  with  new  fiumiture, 
made  by  our  own  students  in  the  shops. 

One  hundred  and  ufty  new  Springfield  rifles  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  together 
with  the  necessary  belts,  bayonets,  etc.,  were  secured  last  spring  from  the  General 
Government. 

A  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  for  assaying,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
this  line  ordered  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  The  Act  imposed  upon  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  the  duty  of  assaying  any  minerals  sent  in  for  examination  by  any 
land-owner  in  the  State.  Under  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, several  hundred  assays  have  been  made  by  our  chemist  during  the  last 
year. 

An  electric  clock,  designed  and  made  entirely  in  our  shops,  has  been  put  in  and 
connected  by  wires  with  every  College  and  Station  building.  We  now  have  imi- 
form  time  in  every  department  of  the  College. 

Large  additions  of  live  stock,  including  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cattle,  and  Berk- 
shire, Poland-Ohina,  and  Essex  swine,  have  been  purchased  for  the  farm,  and  some 
fifteen  grade  cows  added  to  the  dairy  herd,  which  supplies  all  the  milk  consumed 
in  the  College  Mess. 

The  farm  has  also  arranged  to  supply  the  Mess  with  meat. 

Chemical,  physical,  biological,  mycological*  and  bacteriological  laboratories  have 
been  fitted  up  and  supplied  with  the  necessary  apparatus. 
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THE  EQUIPME14T  AND  FACILITIES  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

As  at  present  equipped  for  its  imi)ortant  and  expensive  work — ^f or  all  scientific 
and  technical  work  is  necessarily  expensive — the  Ck>Uege  has  buildings  and  lands 
as  follows :  Campus  of  about  thirty-five  acres  of  land ;  a  farm  of  about  three  hun- 
dred acres ;  two  large  academic  buildings,  of  three  stories  each,  containing  library, 
reading  room,  two  society  halls,  ten  lecture  rooms,  physical  laboratory,  botanical 
laboratory,  chemical  laboratory  (four  rooms),  assay  laboratory  (four  rooms),  and 
four  offices ;  dormitory  building  containing  seventy-two  rooms ;  horticultural  build- 
ing containing  lecture  room,  mycological  laboratory,  and  five  office  rooms,  with 
adjacent  greenhouse,  boiler  room  and  vegetable  storeroom ;  veterinary  infirmary, 
with  lecture  room,  bacteriological  laboratory,  museum,  dissecting  room,  operating 
room,  drug  room  and  offices ;  creamery  and  cheese  factory ;  mechanical  building 
containing  wood  shop,  machine  shop,  engine  room,  storeroom,  lavatory,  boiler 
room,  and  office ;  forge  and  foundry  building,  containing  forge  room,  foundry,  and 
large  office ;  steam  laundry,  with  twelve  students'  rooms  on  second  floor ;  five  pro- 
fessors* houses ;  six  laborers'  cottages ;  stables,  silos,  etc. ;  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
gardens. 

The  Station  has  carried  on  many  lines  of  experimental  research.  The  results 
already  reached  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  bulletins : 

Fourteen  thousand  copies  of  each  bulletin  are  printed  and  distributed  among  the 
farmers  of  the  State.  We  hold  ourselves  prepared  to  furnish  our  publications  to 
any  farmer  of  the  State  making  written  application  for  them. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  students  were  enrolled  during  the  session  of  1891-92 ; 
177  during  the  session  of  1891^98 — an  increase  of  61.  From  the  number  of  letters 
received,  there  is  every  promise  that  we  shall  have  from  225  to  250  students  next 
session  (1898-94). 

The  President  under  date  of  March  22nd,  1894,  announces  the  enrol- 
ment of  236  students  in  attendance. 

The  appeal  for  increased  State  support  is  thus  introduced: 

The  needs  of  the  College  are  many  and  pressing.  Its  buildings  are  insufficient  to 
accommodate  the  rapicUy-increasing  nimiber  of  students. 

The  special  attention  of  his  readers  was  called  by  the  editor  of 
**  The  Southern  Planter,"  to  the  article  from  which  the  above  extracts 
are  taken;  and  the  plea  of  the  President  for  additional  aid  from  the 
State,  heartily  endorsed. 

The  latest  catalogue,*  is  illustrated  with  views  of  the  buildings 
and  of  the  interior  of  the  woodworking  shop.  There  is  no  course  in 
Drawing  other  than  in  the  Mechanical  Drawing  essential  to  the 
several  courses  in  Engineering,  and  to  the  Course  in  Mechanics.  In 
these  courses  drawing  is  taught  through  the  four  years  ;  each  class 
meeting  twice  a  week,  and  giving  a  session  of  three  hours  to  their 
drawing. 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  1892-'93,  Blacks- 
burg,  Virginia.  Richmond,  Va. :  Everett  Waddy  Co.  Publishers  and  Printers,  1896. 
IlL    Pp.80. 
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In  the  Department  of  Shop  Work,  there  are  eight  classes.  A  direc- 
tor, and  three  assistants,  have  charge  of  this  department.  The 
details  given  of  the  courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  in  Shop  Work,  show  that  the  standard  of  training 
in  these  studies  is  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  modem  scientific 
and  industrial  education.  The  following  details  given  in  the  cata- 
logue show  the  existing  facilities  for  shop  work. 

Department  of  Shop  Work. 

Director  Anderaon.    Instructors  Cunningham,  Bray  and  Porcher. 
•  •  *  •  *  «  « 

Equipment, — ^The  main  building  is  40  by  110  ^eet,  two  stories  high.  The  machine 
shop,  the  supply  room  and  the  engine  room  are  on  the  first  floor ;  the  wood-working 
room  is  on  ^e  second  floor,  and  the  store  rooms  for  lumber  in  the  attic.  The  wash 
room  is  between  the  two  floors.  Power  is  furnished  by  a  fifty-horse  power  Buckeye 
engine,  which  also  drives  the  electric  light  dynamo,  lliis  is  connected  to  the  main 
head  shaft  by  a  friction  clutch,  so  that  the  shafting  of  the  shops  can  be  started  or 
stopped  at  pleasure  without  interfering  with  the  engine.  The  shafting  of  each  room 
is  also  connected  with  its  head  shaft  by  a  dutch. 

During  last  summer  a  very  substantial  one-story  brick  building  was  erected  for 
use  as  a  Foundry  and  Forge  Shop.  The  body  of  the  building  is  110  feet  by  80  feet. 
At  one  end  there  is  an  L  60  feet  by  80  feet  and  at  the  other  an  L  25  feet  by  80  feet 
The  forge  shop  occupies  the  60  feet  by  30  feet  L  and  is  now  partially  equipped  and 
in  operation. 

The  f  oimdry  is  not  yet  equipped,  but  is  expected  to  be  in  running  order  by  the 
opening  of  next  session.  The  boiler  and  coal  house  is  a  brick  building  22x45  feet 
detached  from  the  other  buildings. 

Steam  is  generated  by  a  battery  of  two  sixty-horse  power  horizontal  return 
tubular  boilers,  fitted  with  all  modem  appliances.  One  supplies  sufficient  steam 
'for  our  needs  and  the  other  is  kept  in  reserve.  The  shops  throughout  are  heated 
by  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  and  lighted  by  incandescent  lights. 

The  Wood-working  room  is  40x110  feet,  and  contains  eighteen  work-benches 
(described  below) ;  twelve  12'x  5'tuming-lathes  (described  below);  one  large  turning 
lathe,  one  combination  rip  and  cut-off  circular  saw,  one  large  circular  saw,  one 
hand-saw,  one  scroll-saw,  one  mortising  and  boring  machine,  a  reversible  shaper, 
one  double-headed  universal  wood-worker,  one  24"  surface  planer  with  tongue 
and  grooving  attachment,  one  Daniel's  planer,  one  steam  glue  heater  and  one 
steaming-box.  The  work-benche3  are  8x  2|  feet,  strongly  and  neatly  built  of  oak. 
Below  are  two  closets,  and  at  the  back  of  the  top  are  two  tool-cases,  each  case  con* 
taining  the  following  tools  :  One  rip-saw,  one  panel-saw,  one  tenonnsaw,  one  joint- 
plane,  one  jack-plane,  one  smoothing-plane,  one  block-plane,  one  claw-hammer, 
one  mallet,  one  set  of  chisels,  one  set  of  gouges,  one  screw  driver,  one  scriber,  one 
framing-square,  one  try-square,  one  bevel-square,  one  marking  and  mortise-gauge, 
one  pair  of  compasses,  one  bit-brace,  one  set  bits,  one  brad-awl,  one  oil-stone,  one 
oil-can,  one  rule  and  one  dust-brush.  Each  bench  is  fitted  with  a  Massey's  vise ; 
one  bench  accommodates  two  students  working  on  alternate  days,  each  student 
having  exclusive  use  of  one  set  of  tools  and  one  closet.  The  turning  lathes  are 
equipped  similarly  to  the  benches,  each  lathe  having  two  sets  of  tools.  Each  set 
is  arranged  on  a  system  of  boards,  and  kept  when  not  in  use  in  cases  under  the 
lathe ;  when  used  these  boards  are  placed  on  the  rear  end  of  the  lathe,  where  the 
tools  can  be  easily  reached  by  the  student  at  work.  A  set  of  lathe  tools  includes 
three  turning  gouges,  three  turning  chisels,  one  parting  tool,  one  pair  of  calipersi 
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one  pair  of  dividers,  one  hammer,  one  oil-stone,  one  slip-stone,  one  oil-can,  and 
one  dust-brush.  As  with  the  benches,  each  lathe  accommodates  two  students  on 
alternate  days,  each  student  having  a  set  of  tools  and  a  case  to  himself.  Sixteen 
feet  is  cut  off  at  one  end  of  this  room ;  a  part  of  this  space  is  used  as  the  instructor's 
office.  Among  other  things  kept  in  this  office  is  a  complete  set  of  tools  not  in  such 
frequent  demand  as  to  necessitate  their  being  included  in  the  regular  sets.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  space  is  made  dust  proof,  and  used  as  a  finishing  room. 

The  Forge  Shop  now  contains  six  improved  cast-iron  forges,  with  water  and  coal 
boxes  and  adjustable  hoods ;  six  180-pounds  Peter  Wright  anvils ;  six  complete  sets 
of  forge  tools,  each  consisting  of  four  pairs  of  tongs,  one  sledge,  one  flatter,  one 
set-hammer,  one  cold  chisel,  one  hot  chisel,  one  hardy,  two  punches,  two  pairs  of 
fullers,  two  pairs  of  swages,  one  shovel  and  two  pokers ;  twelve  sets  of  hand-tools, 
each  consisting  of  one  hand-hammer,  one  prick  punch,  one  12"  square,  one  pair  of 
calipers,  one  pair  of  dividers ;  two  benches  fitted  with  three  vises,  and  having  below 
eighteen  locked  cupboards  in  which  the  students  keep  their  hand-tools  and  unfin- 
ished work.  In  one  comer  of  the  forge  shop  is  an  8  x  8  feet  office  for  the  instructor, 
in  which  is  kept  a  complete  set  of  fullers,  swa^ea,  punches,  headers  and  other  tools 
for  general  use.    A  35"  Buffalo  blower  furnishes  blast  for  the  forges. 

The  Machine  Shop  occupies  a  space  80  x40  feet,  and  contains  eleven  work-benches 
(described  below),  one  14"x  6'Flather  engine  lathe  with  taper  attachment,  two  14"x6' 
Mather  engine  lathes,  three  17''x5'  Muller  engine  lathes,  one  16"x8'  Reed  engine 
lathe,  one  10"x6'  Reed  engine  lathe,  one  12"x4'  Diamond  hand  lathe,  one  10"  speed 
lathe, one  15"  Walcott shaper, one lO'x  10"x22"  Hendy  planer, one  24"x 24"x 5' Gray 
planer,  one  No.  15  Brainard  universal  milling  machine,  one  18"  Reed  drill  press,  one 
emery  grinding  machine,  one  grinding  stone,  one  pipe  vise  and  bench  with  tools 
for  working  pipe  up  to  3".    In  the  instructor's  office  are  kept  for  general  use  in  the 
shop  complete  sets  up  to  one  inch  of  twist  drills  and  taps  and  dies,  up  to  two  inches 
of  reamers  and  mandrils ;  an  assortment  of  files  of  various  si2es  and  shapes,  of  cal- 
ipers, scales,  squares,  hammers^  chisels,  and  many  other  tools.     The  work-benches 
are  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  wood-room.    They  are  eight  feet  long  and  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  have  a  four  ani  a  half  inch  swivel  jaw  machinist's  vise 
on  each  end ;  in  the  centre  of  rear  edge  are  four  cases  of  tools  (two  for  each  vise) 
and  below  are  four  closets^     Each  tool-case  contains  the  following :  One  ball-pin 
hammer,  two  cold  chisels,  two  cape  chisels,  one  prick  punch,  six  assorted  files,  one 
scraper,  one  4"  scale,  one  3"  machinists'  square,  one  centre  gauge,  one  scriber,  one 
pair  of  6"  outsider  calipers,  one  pair  of  5"  inside  calipers,  one  pair  3"  outside  spring 
calipers,  one  pair  5"  spring-dividers,  one  10"  monkey-wrench,  one  screw-driver,  one 
set  of  eight  lathe  cutting  tools,  one  oil-stone,  one  oil-can,  one  file  card,  one  pair  of 
copper  jaws  for  vise,  and  one  dust-brush.    Each  bench  will  accommodate  four 
students  (two  on  alternate  days),  each  student  having  a  set  of  tools  and  a  closet  to 
himself.    Each  machine  has  a  box  under  it,  in  which  its  attachments  are  kept,  and 
a  stool  near  it  for  the  reception  of  tools  when  in  use. 

ITie  Supply-Room,  located  in  the  main  building,  is  14x22  feet,  and  is  fitted  up 
with  shelves,  racks,  cases,  etc.,  for  the  storage  of  supplies.  A  dry-kiln  for  drying 
lumber  is  situated  over  the  boiler-room  and  heated  by  steam. 

The  situation  and  surroundings  of  the  college  are  thus  described : 

LOCATION. 

The  college  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  Southwest  Virginia, 
It  immediately  adjoins  the  town  of  Blacksburg,  is  about  eight  miles  distant  from 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad,  and  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Lynchburg.  Its 
situation  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies,  some  2,100  feet  above  sea  level,  secures 
for  it  a  delightful  summer  climate.  Several  of  the  most  popular  watering  places 
in  the  State  are  only  a  few  miles  away.    The  winters  are  by  no  means  severe. 
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The  nearest  railroad  point  is  Christiansburg  depot.  ^  There  is  a  daily  line  of  hacks 
between  this  depot  and  Blacksburg.  The  two  places  are  also  connected  by  a  tele- 
phone line. 

The  summary  of  attendance  for  the  year  1892-'93,  is  given  in  the 
catalogue  as  follows. 

RBCAPITU  L  ATION. 

Graduate  Students 10 

Under-Graduate  Students : 

Seniors 6 

Juniors 12 

Sophomores 28 

Freshmen 54 

—    100 

Special  Students 50 

Total  Collegiate  Students 160 

Sub-Freshmen  Students 17 

Total  177 

The  "  Faculty  and  Officers"  of  the  College,  number  twenty-seven. 
John  M.  McBryde,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.,  is  the  President. 

Hampton-  Normal    and  Agricultural  Institute,   Hampton, 

Virginia. 

This  Institute,  which  has  become  one  of  the  best  known,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  of  the  educational  institutions  in  the 
country,  was  established  in  1868,  by  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  with  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  education 
of  the  colored  people.  It  was  opened  in  April  1868,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  fifteen  scholars,  on  a  manual  labor  basis.  In  1870,  it  was 
chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia^  a  Corporation  of 
17  members  being  created  under  the  corporate  title  of  "  The  Trustees 
of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,"  empowered  to 
elect  their  own  successors.  In  March,  1872,  the  Legislature  granted 
to  it  one  third  of  Virginia's  share  in  the  United  States  Land  Grant 
to  Agricultural  Colleges,  The  remaining  part  of  the  fund  going,  as 
already  stated,  to  found  the  Agricultural  College  for  whites  at  Blacks- 
burg; 

This  sum  was  invested  in  State  6  per  cent  Bonds.  The  State 
annually  pays  the  interest  $10,000,  to  apply  to  the  many  expenses  of 
the  institution.  The  United  States  Freedman's  Bureau,  also  made 
liberal  grants  by  which  needed  buildings  were  erected.  Benevolent 
individuals  have  also  given  land  and  funds  for  needed  purposes, 
while  many  annual  scholarships  of  $70  each,  are  endowed. 

The  Institute  has  taken  a  farm  of  600  acres,  and  is  building  a 
machine  shop,  etc.  The  wise  management  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Col 
Armstrong,  the  principal  of  the  school,  having  created  a  very  gen- 
eral interest  in  his  undertaking.     It  is  largely  due  however,  to  the 
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experiment  liere  inaugurated  in  April  1878,  of  training  Indian  youth, 
that  especial  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  work  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute.     The  two  races  have  been  taught  together  and  so  far 
the  experiment  has  met  with  great  success. 
Speaking  of  the  Indians,  the  Principal  in  report  of  1879,  says : 

The  girls  go  to  school  five  days  each  week,  are  taught  sewing,  household  work, 
and  are  to  be  instructed  in  cooking  and  gardehing. 

The  boys  work  on  the  farm,  a  few  in  shops,  an  entire  day  each  week,  and  besides, 
are  divided  into  squads  so  that  each  one  works  two  hours  daily  for  four  days  each 
week  in  the  **  training  shop,"  iinder  Mr.  G.  B.  Starkweather,  where  they  are  taught 
the  use  of  tools,  and  to  work  in  wood,  iron,  tin  and  leather.  Saturday  is  holiday, 
with  free  access  to  shops,  where  many  resort  voluntarily. 

Our  Indian  youth  are  encouraged  to  practice  and  improve  in  their  native  art. 
Painting  on  paper,  fans,  and  on  pottery,  brings  them  pocket  money  which  keeps 
them  cheerful. 

The  negro  has  the  only  American  music ;  the  Indian  has  the  only  American  art. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  to  preserve,  and  in  a  wise  and  natural  way  to  develop 
both.  The  latter  is  curiously  suggestive  of  ancient  Egyptian  or  oriental  styles. 
There  is  an  oriental  expression  in  the  Indian's  countenance. 

Our  Indian  paintings  are  much  sought  after,  and  are  doing  good  in  many  places 
as  reminders  of  the  needs  of  a  noble  but  wronged  people. 

In  the  Report  of  1880,  the  Principal  thus  speaks  of  the  progress,  of 
the  Indian  pupils : 

Their  studies  are  rudimentary;  teaching  is  chiefly  by  the  object  method.  They 
are  now  reading  simple  stories,  are  eager  to  learn,  and  most  interesting  as  pupils. 

In  work  they  are  slow,  but  as  a  rule,  willing,  and  have  made  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. In  the  Indian  workshops  the  following  articles  have  been  made:  a  one-hoise 
cart  complete,  and  quantities  of  spokes  and  other  materials  used  in  wheel-wrighting; 
a  variety  of  small  and  useful  articles  of  blacksmith  work ;  all  the  wooden  tables 
used  in  the  school,  and  many  articles  of  woodwork;  all  the  tinware  needed  by  the 
school ;  most  of  the  shoe-mending,  and  a  few  pairs  of  shoes.  They  have  replaced 
broken  window-panes,  and  done  many  small  jobs  in  painting  and  other  mechanical 
work.  They  have,  under  direction  of  a  carpenter,  built  a  two-story  carriagehouse, 
24  z  50  ft.,  weather-boarded  and  shingled. 

The  farm  squad  has  worked  regularly  half  a  day,  cultivating  the  various  crops. 

The  girls  have  had  instruction  in  household  industries,  washing,  ironing,  and 
cooking.    They  are  learning  to  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes. 

Instead  of  receiving  clothing  as  fast  as  it  was  worn  out,  the  boys  have  been  put 
on  wages,  out  of  which  they  are  expected  to  purchase  their  clothing;  there  is  some 
waste,  but  the  consequences  of  any  folly  are  sure  to  be  felt,  and  a  valuable  lesson 
in  the  use  of  money  is  thus  given.  Putting  men  on  a  manly  footing  is  the  best 
way  to  promote  manhood.  Tliis  fact  is  at  the  bottom  of  any  success  with  the 
weaker  races  of  our  country. 

The  government  allows  $150  per  year,  for  each  Indian  pupil;  this 
however,  with  the  earnings  of  his  labor,  does  not  meet  the  cost;  the 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  gifts  of  individuals  and  societies. 

The  school  differs  from  most  of  the  other  institutions  that  have 
arisen  under,  or  are  benefitted  by,  the  United  States  Land  Grant,  in 
that  it  is  really  a  manual  labor  school.  '*  Labor  is  required  of  all  for 
the  sake  of  discipline  and  instruction.     Day  scholars  are  expected 
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to  work  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  a  day  without  compensation^  at  such 
industries  as  may  be  assigned  them.  Students  usually  work  during 
one  school  day  each  week  and  the  whole  or  half  of  Saturday,  thus 
securing  four  whole  days  for  study  each  week,  and  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  days  of  work." 

EMPLOYMENTS  TAUGHT. 

'*  The  following  is  a  list  of  school  industries : 

The  farm,  with  bone-grinding,  grist-mill,  soap-making,  blacksmith's  shop, 
butcher's  shop,  and  milk-dairy. 

The  engineer's  department,  with  knitting-machines,  broom-shop,  shop  for  iron- 
work, rag-carpets  weaving,  and  carpenter-shop. 

Girls'  industrial  department,  for  making  and  mending  garments,  and  learning  to 
sew  by  hand  and  machine. 

Household  work,  including  washing,  ironing,  table  duty,  and  cooking  lessons  for 
the  girls."    •    •    •    • 

The  problem  of  the  school,  industrially  is — 1st.  To  make  labor  as  instructive  as 
possible.    2nd.  To  turn  it  to  the  best  account. 

By  giving  each  student  one  and  a  half  or  two  days'  work  each  week,  and  four 
whole  days  for  study  (by  having  a  detail  of  one-fifth  out  of  each  school  day,  and 
all  or  one-half  on  Saturdays),  his  mental  interests  do  not  suffer  materially ;  he  is 
physically  better  off ;  is  able  to  pay  about  one-half,  in  some  cases  the  whole,  of  his 
personal  expenses ;  is  better  fitted  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  becomes  more  of  a 
man. 

Labor  schools  are  expensive.  We  do  not  expect  our  industries,  as  a  whole  to 
pay.  They  are  primarily  educational ;  yet  they  have,  under  the  circumstances^ 
done  well  this  year ;  and  in  time  some  of  them  will,  I  think,  be  remunerative ;  but 
that  is  not  to  the  point. 

In  respect  to  its  manual  labor  feature,  the  school  has  been  considered  an  experi- 
ment. 

A  fair  conclusion  is  this :  If  its  friends  are  ready  to  pay  the  increased  cost  of 
giving  a  practical  education,  by  training  both  liand  and  head,  the  work  can  be  done 
here ;  and  the  student  will  be  fitted  for  life  far  better  than  he  would  be  without 
that  drill. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  students  there  are  so  called  Work  students, 
who  pass  their  first  year  at  work,  for  wages,  all  day  through  the 
whole  year,  and  attend  night  classes. — "They  earn  enough,  often, 
to  carry  them  through  all  the  rest  of  their  course  in  the  Institute; 
and  get  habits  of  industry  and  self  help  to  last  them  their  lifetime. 


» 


OP  THE  SCHOOL  AND  STUDENTS. 

The  coarse  of  study  is  three  years.  The  first  two  include  elementary  studies  of 
.  a  wide  range ;  the  last,  higher  mathematics  and  some  scientific  instruction  ;  enough, 
I  think,  for  the  purpose  of  the  school,  which  is  to  develop  character  and  educate 
teachers  for  the  colored  race.  Political,  natural,  and  moral  science  in  the  senior 
year  test  their  powers,  and  are  needed  both  for  mental  discipline  and  for  their  prac- 
tical value.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  academic  work  of  the  Institute,  although  it  is 
the  leading  department,  to  which  all  others  are  subsidiary.  It  requires  the  entire 
time  of  twenty  teachers.  It  embraces  the  studies  of  a  primary,  grammar,  and  high- 
school  course.  No  dead  languages  are  taught.  Our  advanced  work  will  more  and 
more  be  scientific.    In  this  direction  almost  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  colored 
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race.    It  will  be  of  great  use  to  them  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  about  them. 

The  standard  of  admission — a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  and  of  arith- 
metic, through  long  division— cannot  be  raised  till  more  thorough  work  shall  be 
done  in  the  public  free  schools.  The  crowds  that  irregularly  attend  them,  as  badly 
ofif  for  books  as  for  clothing,  make  slow  progress. 

In  the  course  of  study  of  the  first  year,  "Map  drawing"  is  taught. 
Regular  instruction  in  practical  fanning  is  begun  with  the  hoys  and 
continued  throughout  the  three  years  course,  while  like  teaching  in 
sewing  and  household  industries  is  taught  the  girls. 

Free-hand  drawing  is  one  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  second  year, 
it  is  not  given  the  last  year. 

An  attendance  of  211  colored  boys  and  160  colored  girls,  in  all 
371;  and  of  62  Indian  boys  and  28  Indian  girls,  in  all  90;  making  a 
total  of  461  students,  is  reported  for  1881. 

A  total  of  601  pupils,  is  reported  for  1881-'82;  of  these  there  are  28 
Indian  girls  and  61  Indian  boys.  In  all,  89  Indian  youth.  Leaving  a 
total  of  412  colored  students;  of  these  173  are  girls,  and  239  boys. 

A  NOBLE  LIFB. 

The  death  of  General  Armstrong,  which  took  place  on  Thursday 
May  11th,  1893;  a  few  days  before  the  celebration  of  the  twenty  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Institute,  to  which  his  life  had 
been  so  unreservedly  devoted;  lends  a  deeper  interest  to  his  latest 
words,  contained  in  his  twenty  fifth  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1893,  which  he  had  prepared  for  that  occasion.  Before 
this,  in  the  book  issued  by  the  Institute,  entitled,  "  The  Records  of 
Hampton's  Twenty-Two  Years'  Work"*  the  principal  had,  for  the 
first  time,  given  a  personal  statement  concerning  his  own  life  work. 
Some  sixty  pages  of  this  book  were  issued  in  pamphlet  form  two  years 
before  the  Volume.  These  bits  of  autobiography,  and  details  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  wonderful  work  which  he  initiated  and  ac- 
complished; are,  inthemselves,  sofuUof  interest,  and  are  so  intimately 
related  to  the  race  problems  of  education  which  confront  the  American 
people,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  their  introduction  here.  The 
experiments  of  industrial  training  undertaken  at  Hampton,  are  so 
directly  in  line  with  the  topics  treated  in  this  volume  of  the  present 
Report,  and  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
African  and  Indian  populations  of  these  United  States,  that  the 
methods  there  adopted  are  stated  here  at  unusual  length.  The  judg- 
ment of  General  Armstrong,  as  to  the  kinds  of  training  best  adapted 

*  Twenty-Two  Years*  Work  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
at  Hampton,  Virginia.  Records  of  Negro  and  Indian  Graduates  and  Ex  Students, 
with  historical  and  personal  sketches  and  testimony  on  important  race  questions 
from  within  and  without,  to  which  are  added,  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Putnams  & 
Sons,  N.  Y.,  some  of  the  Songs  of  the  Races  gathered  in  the  School.  Dlustrated 
with  views  and  maps.    Hampton  Normal  School  Pres^.     1893.    Pp.  630. 
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to  the  wise  development -of  our  African  fellow  citizens  now  number- 
ing over  eight  millions,  is  entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration 
by  blacks  and  whites  alike.  The  daring  experiment  by  him  begun 
and  carried  out  with  such  gratifying  success,  challenges  the  attention 
of  all  educators. 

Of  this  heroic  man,  whose  life  ended  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  fifty  four  years,  the  Christian  Union,  in  an  appreciative 
memorial  editorial  in  its  issue  of  May  lOth,  1893,  says:  "His  whole 
life  was  a  consecrated  one.  Hampton  Institute  is  a  nineteenth-cen- 
tury cathedral,  built  by  a  ninteenth-century  saint,  to  the  glory  of 
God."  To  the  two  races  so  greatly  wronged  by  the  white  race  on  this 
Continent,  he  gave,  and  inspired  others  to  give,  unstintingly. 

His  faith  in  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  good  people  of  America, 
knew  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  his  personal  devotion  io  the  welfare 
of  those  children  of  the  darker  races,  left  no  opportunity  for  failure. 
In  this  so  called  "Age  of  Materialism;"  Hampton  Institute,  stands  in 
glorious  protest  against  the  aspersion,  and  furnishes  striking  evidence 
of  the  existence  and  efficacy  of  Christian  self  abnegation  and  sac- 
rifice. 

«  THE  MEMORIAL  SERVICE. 

On  th^afternoon of  the  "Anniversary  Day,"  Monday,  May  25th, 
1893,  was  held  the  memorial  service  to  the  Founder  of  the  Institute. 
A  great  throng  were  in  attendance.  Distinguished  Divines  from  the 
North,  friends  and  Trustees  of  the  Institute,  paid  eloquent  tributes 
to  the  memory  of  the  man.  From  the  addresses  made,  two  typical 
tributes,  illustrating  the  wisdom,  generous  nature  and  greatness  of 
this  Great  Teacher,  are  here  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  memorial 
service  in  the  New  York  Evangelist,  of  June  15th,  1893.  The  first 
is  by  a  colored  Teacher,  trained  at  Hampton,  who  has  himself  suc- 
cessfully directed  a  similar  school  in  the  far  South;  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  School,  Alabama:  the 
other  is  by  an  old  Virginian,  a  resident  of  Hampton,  who.  as  an  ex- 
Confederate  officer,  might  well  have  been  prejudiced  against  this 
Union  General,  who  came  there  as  a  special  champion  and  guardian 
of  the  enfranchised  negroes.  To  have  developed  in  one  of  these 
despised  contrabands  such  qualities  as  his  address  indicates;  or  to 
have  overcome  the  natural  prejudice  of  a  Virginian  and  former  slave 
owner,  evidences  both  the  integrity  of  character  and  the  rare  abilities 
of  the  Teacher,  as  well  as  the  powerful  personal  influence  of  the 
man;  which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  General  Armstrong. 

In  addition  to  the  income  of  the  institution  arising  from  the  Land 
Grant  Fund,  the  annual  appropriation  by  the  State  Legislature,  and 
the  profits  from  the  Farm,  and  Work  Shops;  General  Armstrong  was 
forced  himself  each  year,  to  raise  some  sixty  thousand  dollars  by 
personal  appeals  to  the  benevolence  of  private  individuals  through- 
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out  the  country.  With  a  faith  that  never  faltered  he  successfully 
accomplished  his  self-imposed  task ;  and,  possibly,  by  no  surer  method 
could  the  great  work  that  was  being  wrought  out  at  Hampton, 
have  been  so  eflFectually  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  American 
people.  To  successsully  create,  care  for  and  direct  in  all  their  mater- 
ial and  educational  needs,  a  community  of  several  hundred  persons ; 
and  by  his  own  exertions,  to  secure  as  a  free  gift  each  year,  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  by  personal  addresses  and  appeals  to  the  community, 
argues  the  possession  of  extraordinary  executive  capacity  and  un- 
common self  devotion  to  duty. 

Such  was  the  life  work  of  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  subsequent  to 
his  patriotic  service  in  the  Armies  of  the  Union.  *     Of  the  man  and  of 
his  influence  over  his  pupils,  his  former  scholar  thus  bore  witness  at 
'  the  memorial  meeting  just  referred  to: 

ADDRESS  BT  PBBSU>ENT  WASHINaTON,   OF  TUSKEGEE. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  speak  of  the  Oeneral  as  our  teacher,  but  he  was  more. 
He  was  the  heart  of  our  race,  and  held  us  so  strongly  and  tenderly  there  that  the 
great  heart  broke  when  most  men  were  just  beginning  to  live.  He  was  more  than 
a  friend ;  the  power  of  his  love,  his  confidence.,  his  personality  was  so  great  that 
his  students'  reverence  is  almost  worship.  But  the  last  thing  he  <«would  want  is 
words  of  praise ;  every  spark  of  energy  in  him  went  to  the  purpose  of  lifting  up 
the  unfortimate.  His  work  in  Virginia  you  all  know.  The  rose  I  place  on  his 
grave  is  his  work  at  Tuskegee.    Eleven  years  ago  it  began  with  thirty  pupils  and 

*I  am  indebted  to  President  Frissell  for  a  copy  of  the  touching  *'  Memoranda'* 
written  by  General  Armstrong  and  fotmd  after  his  death,  deposited  with  his  will. 
In  these  few  words,  from  beyond  the  tomb  as  it  were,  the  genuine  simplicity,  rev- 
erent devotion,  and  cheerful  spirit  of  the  man,  appear.  A  few  sentences  from  the 
opening  and  closing  paragraphs,  are  here  quoted.  He  wishes  no  biography,  states 
the  main  incidents  of  his  life,  and  is  thankful  for  all  the  blessings  he  has  recited; 
speaks  tenderly  of  wife  and  children;  and  rejoices  in  his  opportunities  at  Hampton, 
which  **  has  blessed  me  in  so  many  ways.''— I.  E.  C. 

The  paper  was  written  *'  to  say  things  that  I  should  wish  known  should  I  suddenly 
die.  I  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  school  grave  yard,  among  the  students,  where  one 
of  them  would  have  been  put  had  he  died  next.  I  wish  no  monument  or  fuss 
whatever  over  my  grave;  only  a  simple  headstone — no  text  or  sentiment  inscribed, 
only  my  name  and  the  date.  I  wish  the  simplest  funeral  service,  without  sermon 
or  attempt  at  oratory — ^a  soldier's  funeral. 

I  hope  there  will  be  enough  friends  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  School  shall  con- 
tinue. Unless  some  shall  make  sacrifices  for  it,  it  cannot  go  on.  A  work  that 
requires  no  sacrifice  does  not  count  for  much  in  fulfilling  God's  plans.  But  what 
is  commonly  called  sacrifice  is  the  best,  happiest  use  of  one's  self  and  one's  re- 
sources— ^the  best  investment  of  time,  strength,  and  means.  He  who  makes  no 
such  sacrifice  is  most  to  be  pitied.  He  is  a  heathen,  because  he  knows  nothing  of 
Grod.  »  ♦  *  Prayer  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  *  *  ♦  Hampton  must 
not  go  down.  See  to  it,  you  who  are  true  to  the  black  and  red  children  of  the 
land,  and  to  just  ideas  of  education.  The  loyalty  of  my  old  soldiers,  and  of  my 
students,  has  been  an  imspeakable  comfort.  It  pays  to  follow  one's  best  light— to 
put  God  and  country  first;  ourselves  afterwards.  Taps  has  just  soimded."  **  S.  C. 
Armstrong." 

"Hampton,  Va.,  New  Year's  Eve,  1890." 
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one  teacher ;  to-day  it  has  six  hundred  students  and  thirty-four  teachers,  owns  one 
thousand  four  hundred  acres,  twenty-eight  buildings,  of  which  seventeen  were 
built  by  our  students.  ^ 

Our  great  chief  taught  us  that  all  material  success  is  nothing  except  as  it  con- 
tributes to  the  elevation  of  mankind.  How  has  Tuskegee  stood  this  test.  Its  white 
neighbors  have  become  its  friends,  and  respect  General  Armstrong  and  his  work. 
Into  the  darkness  around  it,  where  a  dense  i>opulation  of  colored  people  live,  in 
ignorance  and  abject  poverty  and  degradation,  Tuskegee  teachers  have  gone  and 
revolutionized  different  communities.  Gleneral  Armstrong  saw  that  to  raise  men 
there  must  be  training  of  head,  heart,  and  hand.  Four  hundred  Tuskegee  students 
have  received  enough  to  go  out  and  give  it.  They  have  taught  80,000  children  in 
the  Gulf  States.  Tuskegee  has  been  instrumental  in  starting  industrial  schools  at 
Calhoun  and  Mt.  Meigs,  and  in  starting  the  annual  Tuskegee  Conference  of  Far- 
mers. At  first  General  Armstrong's  methods  were  opposed  by  many.  Now  they 
are  seen  to  be  right  all  through  the  South.  There  are  still  millions  to  reach.  Let 
it  be  the  ambition  of  Hampton's  children  to  work  as  he  worked,  till  we  carry  a 
drop  of  his  life-blood  to  every  darkest  comer  of  the  darkest  South,  and  in  doing  so, 
we  shall  not  forget  to  uphold  the  hands  of  him  whom  General  Armstrong  loved, 
and  on  whose  shoulders  his  mantle  has  fallen."    [Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  newly  appointed 

Principal,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  at  Hampton]. 

•  *  »  *  *  *  « 

From  the  several  eloquent,  appreciative  and  touching  addresses, 
illustrating  as  they  did,  the  various  phases  of  this  strong  man's 
character;  showing  his  great  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  all  the 
oppressed,  his  rare  tact,  discretion  and  executive  force,  the  two 
tributes  which,  on  the  one  hand,  prove  his  power  over  his  pupils,  and 
on  the  other,  his  success  in  winning  the  friendship  of  a  hostile,  or,  at 
least,  an  indifferent  community,  are  chosen.  The  words  of  his  former 
pupil  have  already  been  given.     Later  in  the  exercises  his  Hampton 

neighbor  spoke,  as  follows: 

« 

ADDRESS  BT  OOL.   TABB. 

Ck>Ionel  Thomas  Tabb  of  Hampton,  Va.,  an  ex-Confederate  officer,  but  for  many 
years  a  iriend  and  Trustee  of  Hampton  Institute,  spoke  most  feelingly  of  his  own 
and  other  citizens'  admiration  and  respect  for  General  Armstrong,  whom  he  had 
known  for  twenty-five  years  and  more,  since  he  came  to  Hampton  as  officer  in 
charge  of  ten  counties  of  Virginia,  under  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  in  care  of 
"refugees,  Freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands.'*  *'  He  came  in  the  dark  days,  when 
the  ex-Oonfederate  and  the  widows,  and  childless  were  returning  to  the  deserted 
homes.  Courts  were  shut;  the  Bureau  administered  justice.  Many  were  embittered. 
He  had  a  difficult  position.  But  he  impressed  us  at  once  as  no  man  had  done,  as  a 
true,  brave,  just,  impartial  man,  fearless  of  consequences,  impartially  just  to  white 
and  colored.  Sweet  memories  come  to  me  of  his  goodness  to  those  who  needed  it. 
The  bravest  are  the  tenderest.  These  magnificent  buildings  tell  the  story  of  his 
accomplishments ;  more  than  that,  the  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who 
all  through  this  land  have  gone  to  elevate  their  people.  They  are  his  monument. 
People  of  every  class,  condition,  and  race  stood  by  his  grave  to  do  him  reverence. 
It  is  my  pride  to  have  known  this  great  man  for  twenty- five  years,  a  man  of  intense, 
earnest  enthusiasm  and  of  superior  judgment,  a  man  of  utter  self-forgetf  ulness— this 
is  a  hero.  Like  Christ  himself,  he  gave  his  splendid  life  to  his  country,  to  human- 
ity, to  God." 
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From  tlie  story  of  "Hampton's  Twenty  Two  Years,"  already 
referred  to,  the  following  extracts  are  taken.  In  view  of  recent 
incidents  occurring  in  connection  with  Hawaii,  the  fact  that  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  was  native  born  to  the  islands,  and  that  his  early 
life  was  passed  thef e,  lends  present  interest  to  his  words.  His  evi- 
dent life  training  for  the  great  work  he  was  to  do  at  Hampton,  is 
suggestive  and  impressive.  The  childhood  of  this  son  of  mission- 
ary parents,  passed  among  these  simple  heathen  people ;  the  later 
experience  of  the  negroes,  acquired  during  the  war  for  the  Union, 
which  brought  so  closely  under  his  observation  the  enslaved  Afri- 
cans ;  all  fitted  him,  as  perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  whole  country 
was  fitted,  to  successfully  undertake  the  unique  enterprise  of  attempt- 
ing to  civilize  two  alien  races.  Such  preparation  and  such  success 
give  weight  and  authority  to  his  words. 

In  the  preface  to  the  work  from  which  these  autobiographical 
notes  are  taken,  reference  is  made  to  a  former  publication  issued  by 
Putnam's,  New  York,  in  1873,  entitled  **  Hampton  and  its  Students ; " 
and  the  condition  then,  with  that  in  1893,  is  thus  contrasted: 

Since  that  time,  its  buildings  have  increased  from  five  or  six  to  over  forty;  its 
students  from  175  to  650  boarding  students,  representing  twenty-two  states  and 
territories ;  it  is  known  as  the  first  of  the  modem  Eastern  Schools  for  Indians  as 
well  as  the  first  Southern  School  o.  its  kind  for  the  freedmen,  and,  with  its  repre- 
sentatives of  nine  other  races  or  nationalities — Afro-Cuban,  Russian,  Native  Afri- 
can, Armenian,  Persian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Australian  and  Hawaiian, — ^may  claim 
to  have  ''  put  a  girdle  aroimd  the  world.''  Graduating  its  first  class  in  1871,  it  has 
now  723  graduates  (25  of  them  Indians),  almost  without  exception  teachers  and 
leaders  of  their  people,  chiefly  in  the  country  districts  of  Virginia  and  neighboring 
Southern  states.  These,  with  at  least  half  as  many  more  colored  under-graduates 
who  teach  and  4o  other  work,  and  about  845  returned  Indian  students,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  have  done  well,  are  the  fruit  ajid  measure  of  Hampton's  work 
for  two  races. 

The  following  are  General  Armstrong's  words  with  which  the 
book  begins : 

FROM  THE*  BEOINNma. 

[By  S.  C.  Armstronf?.] 

It  meant  something  to  the  Hampton  School,  and  perhaps  to  the  ex-slares  of 
America,  that,  from*  1820  to  1860,  the  distinctively  missionary  period,  there  was 
worked  out  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  problem  of  the  emancipation,  enfran- 
chisement and  Christian  civilization  of  a  darknskinned  Polynesian  people  in  many 
respects  like  the  Negro  race. 

From  1831,  my  parents,  Richard  Armstrong  of  Pennsylvania  and  Clarissa  Chap- 
man of  Massachusetts,  were  missionaries,  till  my  father's  appointment,  in  1847,  as 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  when  he  took  charge  of,  and  in  part  buUt  up,  the 
five  hundred  Hawaiian  free  schools  and  some  of  the  higher  educational  work,  until 
his' death  in  1860. 

Born  there  in  1830,  and  leaving  the  country  in  1860,  to  complete  my  education 
under  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  I  had  distinct  impressions  of 
the  people,  of  the  work  for  them  and  of  its  results.  Let  me  say  here,  that  what- 
ever good  teaching  I  may  have  done  has  been  Mark  Hopkins  teaching  through  me. 
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On  horseback,  and  in  canoe  tours  with  my  father  and  alone,  around  those  grandly 
picturesque  Tolcanic  islands,  inspecting  schools  and  living  much  among  the  natives 
(then  generally  Christianized),  I  noticed  how  easily  the  children  learned  from  books, 
how  universally  the  people  attended  church  and  had  family  prayers — always  charm- 
ingly hospitable ;  and  yet  that  they  lived  pretty  much  in  the  old  ways ;  all  in  one 
room,  including  the  stranger  within  their  gates,  who  usually  had,  however,  the 
benfit  of  the  raised  end  and  a  curtain.  They  seemed  to  have  accepted,  but  not  to 
hs^ye  fully  adopted,  Christianity ;  for  they  did  not  have  the  conditions  of  living 
which  make  high  standards  of  morality  possible. 

While  far  above  the  plane  of  heathenism,  most  of  its  low  and  cruel  practices 
having  disappeared,  and  while  they  were  simple  and  sincere  believers,  contributing 
ot  their  substance  to  the  churches  more,  in  proportion,  than  any  American  com- 
munity of  which  I  now  know,  they  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  keep  up 
to  a  high  level  of  conduct;  the  **  old  man"  in  them  had  pretty  much  his  own  way. 
They  were  like  the  people  to  whom  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were  written: 
they  were  grown  up  children. 

To  preach  the  Gospel  rather  than  to  organize  living  was  the  missionary  idea. 
Devoted  women  visited  their  houses,  and  practical  morality  was  thundered  from 
the  pulpit.  **  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more,''  or  the  like,  was  the  daily  precept, 
followed  by  severe  church  diksipline;  but  houses  without  partitions,  and  easy-going 
tropical  ways,  after  generations  of  licentious  life,  made  virtue  scarce. 

They  were  not  hypocrites,  and,  from  their  starting  point,  had  made  a  great 
advance.  **Our  saints  are  about  up  to  your  respectable  sinners,*'  said  a  returned 
missionary. 

Illustrating  two  lines  of  educational  work  among  them,  were  two  institutions : 
the  Lahaina-luna  (government)  Seminary  for  young  men,  where,  with  manual 
labor,  mathematics  and  other  higher  branches  were  taught;  and  the  Hilo  Boarding 
and  Manual-labor  (missionary)  School  for  boys,  on  a  simpler  basis,  under  the  devoted 
David  B.  Lyman  and  his  wife.  As  a  rule,  the  former  turned  out  more  brilliant; 
the  latter,  less  advanced  but  more  solid  men. 

In  making  the  plan  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  that  of  the  Hilo  School  seemed  the 
best  to  follow. 

Mr.  Lyman's  boys  had  become  among  the  best  teachers  and  workers  for  their 
people;  while  graduates  of  the  higher  school,  though  manjr  had  done  nobly  at  home 
and  in  foreign  fields,  had  frequently  been  disappointing. 

Hence  came  our  policy  of  only  Ehiglish  and  generally  elementary  and  industrial 
teaching  at  Hampton,  and  its  system  of  training  the  hand,  head  and  heart.  Its 
graduates  are  to  be  not  only  good  teachers,  but  skilled  workers,  able  to  build  homes 
and  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same. 

WAR  EXFEBIENCBS  WITH  THE  FREEDMEN. 

.  Two  and  a  half  years'  service  with  Negro  soldiers  (after  a  year  as  Captain  and 
Major  in  the  125th  New  York  Volunteers) — as  Lieut.  Colonel  and  Colonel  of  the 
Ninth  and  Eighth  Regiments  of  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  convinced  me  of  the  excel- 
lent qualities  and  capacities  of  the  f reedmen.  Their  quick  response  to  good  treat- 
ment and  to  discipline,  was  a  constant  surprise.  Their  tidiness,  devotion  to  their 
duty  and  their  leaders,  their  dash  and  daring  in  battle,  and  ambition  to  improve — 
often  studying  their  spelling  books  under  fire — showed  that  slavery  was  a  false, 
though  doubtless,  for  the  time  being,  an  educative  condition,  and  that  they  deserved 
as  good  a  chance  as  any  people. 

In  March,  1866,  I  was  placed  by  General  O.  O.  Howard,  O>mmissioner  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  in  charge  of  ten  counties  in  Eastern  Virginia,  with  headquarters 
at  Hampton,  the  great  **  contraband  "  camp ;  to  manage  Negro  affairs  and  to  adjust, 
if  possible,  the  relations  of  the  races. 
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Colored  squatters  by  thousands  and  General  Lee*s  disbanded  soldiers  returning  to 
their  families,  came  together  in  my  district,  on  hundreds  of  ''  abandoned"  farms 
which  government  had  seized  and  allowed  the  freedmen  to  occupy.  There  was 
irritation,  but  both  classes  were  ready  to  do  the  fair  thing.  It  was  about  a  two 
years*  task  to  settle  matters  by  making  terms  with  the  land-owners,  who  employed 
many  laborers  on  their  restored  homes.  Swarms  went  back  on  passes  to  the  "  old 
plantation,"  with  thirty  days*  rations,  and  nearly  a  thousand  were  placed  in  fami- 
lies in  Massachusetts,  as  servants,  through  the  agency  of  a  **  Home"  in  Cambridge- 
port,  under  charge  of  a  committee  of  Boston  ladies. 

THE  NEGROES  SUCCESSFULLY  HADE  TO  BE  SELF  SUSTAINXNG. 

Hardest  of  all  was  to  settle  the  ration  question ;  about  two  thousand,  having  been 
fed  for  years,  were  demoralized  and  seemed  hopeless.  Notice  was  given  that  in 
three  months,  on  Oct.  1,  1866,  all  rations  would  be  stopped,  except  to  those  in  hos- 
pital, for  whom  full  provision  was  made.  Trouble  was  expected,  but  there  was 
not  a  ripple  of  it,  or  a  complaint,  that  day.  Their  resource  was  surprising.  The 
Negro  in  a  tight  place  is  a  genius. 

It  was  my  duty,  every  three  months,  to  personally  visit,  and  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  ten  counties ;  to  inspect  the  Bureau  office  in  each,  in  charge  of  an 
army  officer ;  to  investigate  troubles  and  to  study  the  relations  of  the  races.  The 
better  class  of  whites  were  well  disposed,  but  inactive  in  suppressing  any  miscon- 
duct of  the  lower  class.  Friendliness  between  the  races  was  general,  broken  only 
by  x)olitical  excitement,  and  was  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  brought 
up  together,  often  in  the  most  intimate  way,  from  childhood :  a  surprise  to  me,  for, 
on  missionary  ground,  -parents,  with  the  spirit  of  martyrs,  take  every  pains  to 
prevent  contact  of  their  children  with  the  natives  around  them. 

Martial  law  prevailed ;  there  were  no  civil  courts,  and,  for  many  months,  the 
Bureau  officer  in  each  county  acted  on  all  kinds  of  cases,  gaining,  generally,  the 
confidence  of  both  races.  When  martial  law  was  over  and  the  rest  were  everywhere 
discontinued,  the  Military  Court  at  Hampton  was  kept  up  by  common  consent,  foi 
about  six  months. 

Scattered  families  were  reunited.  From  even  Louisiana — ^f or  the  whole  South 
was  mapped  out,  each  county  officered,  and  as  a  rule,  wisely*  administered — would 
come  inquiries  about  the*  relatives  and  friends  of  one  who  had  been  sold  to  traders 
years  before ;  and  great  justice  and  humanity  were  done  in  bringing  together 
broken  households. 

CREDIT  GIVEN  TO  GENERAL  HOWARD  AND  THE  FREEDMEN'S  BTTREAU. 

General  Howard  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  did  for  the  ex-slaves,  from  1865  to 
1870,  a  marvellous  work,  for  which  due  credit  has  not  been  given ;  among  other 
things,  giving  to  their  education  an  impulse  and  a  foimdation,  by  granting  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  for  school  houses,  salaries,  etc.,  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  about  a  million  colored  children.  The  principal  Negro  educational  institu- 
tions of  to-day,  then  starting,  were  liberally  aided,  at  a  time  of  vital  need.  Hampton 
received  over  $50,000. 00  through  General  Howard,  for  building  and  improvements. 

On  relieving  my  predecessor,  Capt.  C.  B.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  at  the  Hampton 
headquarters,  I  found  an  active,  excellent  educational  work  going  on  under  the 
American  Missionary  Association  of  New  York,  which,  in  1863,  had  opened,  in  the 
vicinity,  the  first  school  for  freedmen  in  the  South,  in  charge  of  an  ex-slave,  Mrs. 
Mary  Peake.  Over  fifteen  hundred  children  were  gathering  daily ;  some  in  old 
hospital  barracks — for  here  was  Camp  Hamilton,  the  base  hospital  of  the  Army  of 
the  James,  where,  during  the  war,  thousands  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  had 
been  cared  for,  and  where  now  over  six  thousand  lie  buried  in  a  beautiful  National 
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Cemetery.    The  largest  class  was  in  the  "Butler  School"  building,  since  replaced 
by  the  fine  '*  John  G.  Whittier  School-house." 

HISTOBIO  SITUATION  OF  HAMPTON. 

dose  at  hand,  the  pioneer  settlers  of  America  and  the  first  slaves  landed  on  this 
continent ;  here  Powhatan  reigned ;  here  the  Indian  was  first  met ;  here  the  first 
Indian  child  was  baptised;  here  freedom  was  first  given  the  slave  by  General 
Butler's  famous  ''contraband"  order;  in  sight  of  this  shore,  the  battle  of  the 
**  Monitor  "  and  "  Merrimac"  saved  the  Union  and  revolutionized  naval  warfare ; 
here  General  Grant  based  the  operations  of  his  final  campaign.  The  place  was 
easily  accessible  by  railroad  and  water  routes  to  the  North,  and  to  a  population  of 
two  millions  of  Negroes ;  the  centre  of  prospective  great  commercial  and  maritime 
development— of  which  Newport  News,  soon  to  have  the  largest  and  finest  ship 
jard  in  the  world,  is  beginning  the  grand  fulfilment— and,  withal,  a  place  most 
healthful  and  beautiful  for  situation. 

I  soon  felt  the  fitness  of  this  historic  and  strategic  spot  for  a  permanent  and  great 
educational  work. 

The  suggestion  was  cordially  received  by  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
which  authorized  the  purchase,  in  June,  1867,  of  '*  Little  Scotland,"  an  estate  of 
125  acres  (since  increased  to  190),  on  Hampton  River,  looking  out  over  Hampton 
Roads. 

GENERAL  ARMSTRONQ  UNBZFECTEDLT  CALLED  TO  THE  WORK. 

Not  expecting  to  have  charge,  but  only  to  help,  I  was  surprised,  one  day,  by  a 
letter  from  Secretary  E.  P.  Smith,  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  stating  that  the  man  selected 
for  the  place  had  declined,  and  asking  me  if  I  could  take  it.    I  replied,  *'  Yes." 

Till  then  my  own  future  had  been  blind ;  it  had  only  been  clear  that  there  was  a 
work  to  do  for  the  ex-slaves,  and  where  and  how  it  should  be  done. 

A  day-dream  of  the  Hampton  School  nearly  as  it  is,  had  come  to  me  during  the 
war  a  few  times;  once  in  camp  during  the  siege  of  Richmond,  and  once  one  beau- 
tiful evening  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  on  the  wheel  house  of  the  transport 
steamship  "  Illinois,"  enroute  for  Texas,  with  the  25th  Army  (Negro)  Corps  for 
frontier  duty  on  the  Rio  Grande  river,  whither  it  had  been  ordered,  under  Gteneral 
Sheridan,  to  watch  and  if  necessary  defeat  Maximilian  in  his  attempted  conquest 
of  Mexico. 

The  things  to  be  done  wtui  clear :  to  train  selected  Negro  youth  who  should  go  out 
and  teach  and  lead  their  people,  first  by  example,  by  getting  land  and  homes ;  to 
give  them  not  a  dollar  that  they  could  earn  for  themselves ;  to  teach  respect  for 
labor,  to  replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands ;  and,  to  these  ends,  to  build 
up  an  industrial  system,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  self-support  and  intelligent  labor, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  character.  And  it  seemed  equally  clear  that  the  people  of 
the  country  would  support  a  wise  work  for  the  f reedmen. 

I  think  SO  still. 

The  missionary  plan  in  Hawaii  had  not,  I  thought,  considered  enough  the  real 
need  and  weaknesses  of  the  people,  whose  ignorance  alone  was  not  half  the  trouble. 
The  chief  difficulty  was,  with  them,  deficient  character,  as  it  is  with  the  Negro. 
He  is  what  his  past  has  made  him ;  the  true  basis  of  work  for  him,  and  all  men,  is 
the  scientific  one — the  facts  of  heredity  and  surrounding :  aU  the  facts  of  the  case. 

There  was  no  enthusiasm  for  the  manual  labor  plan.  People  said,  "  It  has  been 
Ined  at  Oberlin  and  elsewhere,  and  given  up ;  it  don't  pay." 

"Of  course,"  said  I,  "  it  cannot  pay  in  a  money  way,  but  it  will  pay  in  a  moral 
way ;  especially  with  the  freedmen.  It  will  make  them  men  and  women  as  noth- 
ing else  will.     It  is  the  only  way  to  make  them  good  Christians." 
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The  School  has  had,  from  the  first,  the  good  fortune  of  liberal-minded  Trustees, 
who  accepted  its  unformulated,  practical  plan  when  it  opened  in  April,  1868,  with 
two  teachers  and  fifteen  pupils,  and  adopted  my  formal  report  of  1870,*  the  year  of 
its  incorporation  under  a  special  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

SELF  HELP,  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  n>EA  OF  HAMPTON. 

By  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  the  School  became  independent  of  any  associatioii 
or  sect,  and  of  government.  It  does  work  for  the  state  and  general  government, 
for  which  it  receives  aid,  but  is  not  controlled  or  supported  by  them. 

From  the  first,  it  has  been  true  to  the  idea  of  education  by  self-help,  and  I  hope 
it  will  remain  so.  Nothing  is  asked  for  the  student  that  he  can  provide  by  his  own 
labor ;  but  the  system  that  gives  him  this  chance  is  costly.  The  School  depends 
on  charity  for  $60,000.00 ;  the  student  gets  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  work  his 
way.  While  the  work-shops  must  be  made  to  pay  as  far  as  possible,  instruction  is 
as  important  as  production. 

Steadily  increasing,  its  full  growth,  just  reached,  is  650  boarding  students,  from 
24  states  and  territories,  averaging  18  years  of  age,  136  of  them  Indians ;  80  officers, 
teachers  and  assistants,  of  whom  half  are  in  the  eighteen  industrial  departments 
and  shops;  800  children  in  the  "  Whittier"  (primary)  department. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  School  is  maintained  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  about  $155,000.00.  Deductiiig 
the  labor  payments  of  Negro  students,  (say  $55,000.00),  $100,000.00— which  is  $154.00 
apiece — ^is  the  net  annual  cost  to  the  public.  This  is  provided,  1st  by  annual  appro- 
priation from  Virginia  of  $10,000.00,  interest  on  the  State  Agricultural  College  land- 
fund  (Act  of  Ck>ngress,  1862 ;)  2nd.  by  an  appropriation  of  $20,000.00  by  Congress 
for  the  maintenance  of  120  out  of  our  186  Indians,  at  $167  apiece ;  3rd,  by  an  income 
of  about  $10,000.00  from  our  endowment  fund  (of  $194,000)  and  from  rents ;  4th,  by 
about  $60,000  contributed  by  the  people,  in  the  form  of  $70  rcholarships,  donations 
for  general  purpose  and  occasional  unrestricted  legacies.  The  School  is  never 
closed,  but  reduced  nearly  one-half  in  the  summer ;  many  colored  students  go  out 
to  find  work,  and  sixty  or  more  Indian  students  have  "  outings,"  among  Massa- 
chusetts farmers. 

COLORED  FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A  great  stimulus  to  this  Institute,  and  to  all  like  work,  has  been  the  16,000  Negro 
free  schools  of  the  South — ^nearly  2,000  in  Virginia  alone — costing  the  ez-slave  states 
nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  taxation. 

Northern  charity,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  dollars  a  year,  with  liberal  South- 
ern state  aid  in  some  mses,  is  supplying  over  twenty  strong  Normal  and  Collegiate 
institutes,  mostly  under  church  auspices,  where  not  far  from  5,000  adult  select 
Negro  youth  of  both  sexes  are  being  fitted  to  teach  and  lead  their  people — industrial 
education  being  more  and  more  appreciated  and  introduced.  The  Slater  Fund  has 
been  a  great  stimulus  to  their  technical  training.  The  Negro  girl  has  proved  a 
great  success  as  a  teacher.  The  women  of  the  race  deserve  as  good  a  chance  as 
the  men. 

So  far,  it  has  been  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for  Negro  teachers.  School 
houses  and  salaries,  such  as  they  are,  are  ready;  but  competent  teachers  are  the 
great  and  pressing  need,  and  there  is  no  better  work  for  the  cotmtry  than  to  supply 
them. 

•  Beprinted  tn  my  Report  of  1689-90. 
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But  the  short  public  school  sessions,  of  from  three  to  seven  months,  do  not  give 
full  support,  and  skilled  labor  is  the  only  resource  of  many  teachers  for  over  half 
the  year.  As  farmers  and  mechanics,  they  are  nearly  as  useful  as  in  the  school 
room.    Hence,  the  importance  of  industrial  training. 

Hampton*s  720  graduates,  discounting  ten  per  cent,  as  disappointing,  with  half 
that  number  of  under-graduates,  are  a  working  force  for  Negro  and  Indian  civiliza- 
tion. To  fit  them  for  this  field  has  cost,  since  April,  1868,  the  round  sum  of  $1 ,850,000, 
not  including  endowments,  of  which  over  $500,000  is  represented  by  the  SchooFs 
"  plant"  which  is  good  for  generations  to  come. 

Every  year,  an  account  of  funds  received  has  been  rendered  in  detail. 


FIRST  INDIAN  FUFILS  RECEIVED  IN  1878. 

It  was  not  in  the  original  plan  of  the  School  that  any  but  Negroes  should  be  re- 
ceiT«d,  though  the  liberal  state  charter  made  no  limit  as  to  color ;  but  when,  in 
1878,  a  "  Macedonian  cry"  came  from  some  Indian  ex-prisoners  of  war  in  Florida — 
once  the  worst  of  savages — ^through  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  whose  three  years*  wise 
management  of  them  in  Fort  Marion  had  resulted  in  a  wonderful  change,  seventeen 
were  accepted,  at  private  expense,  Bishop  Whipple  providing  for  five  of  them. 
The  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  quick  to  appreciate  the 
success  of  their  first  few  months  at  Hampton,  and  sent  us  more  Indians,  from  the 
West ;  then  Congress,  on  the  strength  of  the  results  at  Hampton,  and  of  Capt. 
Pratt*s  proved  capacity,  appropriated  funds  to  start  the  great  work  at  Carlisle, 
where  over  five  hundred  Indian  youth,  under  Capt.  Pratt,  are  being  taught  the 
"white  man's  way." 

THE  EXPERIMENT  A  SUCCESS. 

The  annual  Indian  attendance  at  Hampton  is  now  186,  of  whom  120  are  aided  by 
government,  the  rest  by  charity.  The  results  are  reported  elsewhere  in  this  book, 
by  Miss  Folsom.  The  death  rate,  once  alarming,  has,  for  six  years,  been  not  quite 
one  a  year.  Of  the  845  returned  Indians,  but  25  are  reported  as  unsatisfactory,  but 
four  of  them  bad ;  the  rest  are  employed  as  Farmers,  Catechists,  Preachers,  Teachers, 
Mechanics,  Clerks,  etc. ;  35  seeking  further  education,  six  of  them  in  Eastern  Normal 
Schools  and  Colleges,  and  42  of  the  girls  are  married,  in  good  homes. 

The  old  homesickness  of  Indians  at  Eastern  schools  is  nearly  over.  The  three 
years'  period  at  school,  which  was  formerly  too  much  like  a  prison  term,  is  more 
and  more  ignored  *and  the  idea  of  fitting  for  life,  whatever  time  it  takes,  gains 
strength.  Indians  are  no  longer  coaxed  to  come.  Twice  as  many  as  we  can  take 
wish  to  -conie ;  yet  the  really  desirable  ones  are  not  very  many,  and  we  do  not  care 
to  increase  our  numbers.     Our  Indian  work  is  illustrative  rather  than  exhaustive. 

£[ampton's  work  for  the  **  despised  races"  of  our  country,  while  chiefiy  for  the 
Negro,  is  really  for  all  who  need  it, 

nil  our  limit  is  reached,  any  youth  in  the  land,  however  poor,  can  come  here 
and  work  his  way. 

GENERAL  ARMSTRONG'S  TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  ASSOCIATES. 

In  this  review,  I  cannot  but  refer  to  my  associates,  without  whom  this  work  could 
not  have  been  what  it  is ;  too  httle  credit  has  been  given  them :  the  men  and  women 
who,  for  twrenty-two  years,  have  labored  with  noblest  zeal,  have  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  such  work  and  are  thankful  for  it. 

The  present  efficient  force  of  officers  and  teachers  could  manage  successfully 
every  departanent  of  the  school,  should  its  head  be  taken  away.  In  twenty-two 
years  it  has  attained  a  life  of  its  own ;  it  would  be  poor  organization  and  develop- 
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ment  that  would  not,  in  that  time,  have  reached  this  point.    It  might  onoe  have 
been,  but  is  not  now  run  by  ''one  man  power." 
The  change  will  come  and  the  school  will  be  ready  for  it. 

POETUNATB  LOCAL  SUBEOUNDINaS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  neighbors,  who  from  the  first  have  been  most 
friendly.  The  wide  awake  town  of  Hampton,  with  an  enterprising  white  com- 
munity, has  a  Negro  population  of  about  three  thousand,  and  illustrates,  as  weU  as 
any  place  in  the  South,  the  formation  of  two  classes  among  the  f reedmen ;  the  pro- 
gressive and  non-progressive.  For  miles  around,  the  country  is  dotted  with  their 
hard  earned  homesteads ;  yet  the  **  shiftless  **  class  is  large.  Hiere  is  little  race  fric- 
tion and  steady  improvement. 

Adjoining  our  grounds  is  the  National  Soldiers'  Home,  with  its  8,000  army 
veterans,  Gk>v.  P.  T.  Woodfin  in  charge ;  and,  two  miles  distant,  is  the  U.  S.  Artil- 
lery School  at  Fort  Monroe,  Col.  Royal  T.  Frank,  commanding,  where  a  large  detail 
of  Army  Officers  is  sent  every  two  years  to  pursue  professional  studies. 

The  Hygeia  Hotel  and  an  extensive  new  one  now  building  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
have  been  and  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  many  to  see  and  become  interested  in 
the  work  of  this  School. 

Full  of  resources,  this  famous  Peninsula,  comparatively  dormant  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  is  awakening  to  a  wonderful  development,  especially  along  its 
magnificent  harbor  front  on  Hampton  Roads  and  the  James  River.  From  historic 
Yorktown,  Old  Point  Comfort,  J^ewport  News,  and  up  to  Jamestown  island,  where 
stands  the  oldest  ruin  of  English  civilization  on  this  continent,  have  already  sprung 
at  points,  large  commercial,  national  and  educational  enterprises  and  institution& 
Thousands  fiock  to  these  shores,  winter  and  summer,  for  rest  and  recreation.  The 
growth  has  only  beg^un. 

This  new  life  and  energy  but  typify  the  awakening  of  the  whole  South  under  the 
ideas  which  wo{;l  in  the  war. 

The  "  Boys  in  Blue  "  did  a  fearful  but  necessary  work  of  destruction.  "  It  is  for 
us  to  finish  the  work  which  they  so  nobly  began,"  said  Lincoln  at  Oettysburg. 

The  duty  of  the  hour  is  construction ;  to  build  up.  With  all  credit  to  the  pluck 
and  heroic  self-help  of  the  Southern  people,  and  to  Northern  enterprise  for  railroad, 
mineral  and  other  commercial  development,  the  great  constructive  force  in  the 
South  and  everywhere  is  tEe  Christian  teacher.  "  In  hoc  signo  vinces"  is  as  true 
now  as  in  the  days  of  Constantine. 

Let  us  make  the  teachers  and  we  will  make  the  people. 

The  Hampton  Institute  should  be  pushed  steadily,  not  to  larger,  but  to  better, 
more  thorough  effort,  and  placed  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  big  enough,  but  its 
work  is  only  begun.  Its  work,  with  that  of  other  like  schools,  is  on  the  line  of 
Providential  purpose  in  ending  the  great  struggle  as  it  did ;  the  redemption  of  both 
races  from  the  evils  of  slavery,  which,  while  to  the  Negro  educative  up  to  a  certain 
point,  was  a  curse  to  the  country. 

God  said  :  *'  Let  my  people  go ;"  and  it  had  to  be  done. 

Hence  this  work,  to  which  Hawaii,  raised  from  heathenism  by  American  mis- 
sionaries, is  glad  to  make  her  contribution. 

From  a  most  interesting  statement  by  one  of  his  colleagues'  the 
following  extracts  are  quoted : 

REMINISCENCBS. 

[By  J.  F.  B.  Uanhall.] 

The  fourteen  years  spent  by  me  as  treasurer  and  resident  trustee  of  Hampton 
Institute,  were  a  valuable  part  of  my  education,  and  are  among  the  most  satisfac- 
tory years  of  my  life,  now  past  the  Psalmist's  limit.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  them. 
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Forty-  three  years  ago,  Samuel  C.  Armstrong  was  a  restless  member  of  my  Sunday 
School  class  of  eight  year  old  boys,  in  good  Father  Damon*s  **  Seamen's  Bethel,"  then 
the  only  English  Church  in  Honolulu.  His  father,  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong  D.  D., 
one  of  the  early  American  Missionaries,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Hawaiian 
King  as  his  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  with  whom  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Ck>m- 
mittee  on  Education  of  the  Hawaiian  Parliament,  was  brought  into  close  relations. 
Neither  of  us  then  dreamed  that  this  boy  and  I  would  ever  be  associated  in  Negro 
and  Indian  educational  work  in  Virginia,  and  that  I  should  sit  as  a  learner  at  the 
feet  of  my  former  pupU. 

Indeed,  the  Hampton  system,  with  its  grand  results,  has  been  an  education  to  the 
^hole  country,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 

In  June,  1869, 1  received  from  Mrs.  Choate  and  Miss  Quincy  seventy  dollars,  which 
were  the  first  Boston  contributions  for  the  Hampton  School  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge. 

FIRST  VISIT  TO  HAMPTON. 

In  June,  1870, 1  visited  Hampton  for  the  first  time,  to  see  what  my  former  Sunday 
school  pupil  was  trying  to  do  for  the  freedmen  of  the  South,  after  the  civil  war,  in 
which  he  had  taken  an  active  part.  I  became  so  deeply  interested  in  the  work, 
that  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  my  fellow  trustees  to  become  the  resident  trustee. 
I  found  the  School  located  on  a  charming  and  historic  spot,  not  far  from  where  the 
first  cargo  of  African  slaves  was  landed ;  with  about  fifty  colored  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  to  whom  Qen.  A.  was  giving  just  the  training  which  they  needed.  It  was 
not  just  the  training  which  a  majority  of  the  students  thought  they  needed.  It 
was  not  just  the  training  a  majority  of  the  trustees  thought  should  be  given,  or 
what  the  leading  colored  men  of  the  country  then  approved  of.  Instead  of  Greek 
and  Latin  roots,  the  boys  planted  and  dug  potatoes,  while  the  girls  were  taught  to 
make  and  mend  clothing,  and  all  were  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  a  plain 
English  education.  The  trustees  had  yielded  to  his  energy  rather  than  to  his  argu- 
ments. They  saw  that,  if  he  was  to  do  the  work,  he  must  be  allowed  to  do  it  in 
his  own  way,  even  though  it  was  against  their  judgment.  On  the  board  of  trustees, 
were  experienced  educators,  who  were  startled  at  the  radical  innovations  proposed 
by  this  young  and  inexperienced  leader.  The  venerable  President  Hopkins  of 
Williams  College  of  which  Qen.  A.  was  a  graduate,  and  Oen.  Garfield,  also  a 
Williams'  graduate  and  ex-President  of  a  college  in  Ohio,  then  a  member  of  Con- 
gress and  trustee  of  the  school,  advised  the  adoption  of  Gen.  A's  plans,  saying  that 
he  would  not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  tried  them,  and  that,  if  they  proved  failures, 
he  would  be  the  first  to  see  and  abandon  them.  And  thus  the  Hampton  School 
System,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  was  adopted. 

THE  SMALL  BEOINNINOS  OF  A  GREAT  ENTERPRISE. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  none  of  the  school  buildings,  which  now  cover  almost 
all  the  available  space,  were  erected.  The  old  barracks,  built  during  the  war  for  hos- 
pital purposes,  had  been  converted  into  dormitories,  chapel,  dining  rooms,  kitchen, 
class  and  industrial  rooms,  bams  and  stables.  The  brick  walls  of  Academic  Hall, 
the  first  school  building  erected,  were  partly  up.  The  old  Mansion  House  had  been 
made  habitable  for  the  few  teachers  then  employed,  among  whom  Miss  Rebecca  T. 
Bacon  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  lady  principal,  Francis  Richardson  of  Philadelphia, 
who  laid  out  the  grounds,  set  out  shrubs  and  trees,  managed  the  farm  and  the 
business  of  the  school  and  gave  agricultural  lectures,  and  Miss  Jane  Stuart  Wool- 
sey  of  New  York,  who  gave  several  years  of  voluntary  and  valuable  service  in 
organizing  the  Girls'  Industrial  Department,  are  gratefully  remembered.  The 
house  was  of  the  old  plantation  model,  with  broad  piazzas  and  lofty  pillars  on  two 
When  the  young  Principal  brought  his  young  bride  to  share  and  lighten  his 
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burdens,  the  only  way  in  which  rooms  could  be  provided  for  the  newly  mairied 
jMiir  was  by  boarding  up  one  of  the  broad  piazzas,  which  gave  two  small  roonu)  in 
each  story.    These  rooms  are  still  occupied  by  Gen.  Armstrong  and  his  family. 

A  substantial  brick  building  near  by,  formerly  a  steam  mill,  was  fitted  up  as  a 
dormitory  for  the  girls  and  the  Matron,  through  the  self-denying  generosity  of  Mn. 
Stephen  Griggs  of  New  York,  after  whom  it  was  named. 

This  was  the  day  of  small  things.  The  School  at  first  foimd  few  friends  in  the 
locality,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  unwelcome  intruder.  Property  in  its 
vicinity  was  thought  to  be  depreciated  in  value  because  of  its  proximity.  All  this 
has  been  changed.  Lots  near  the  School  have  doubled  and  trebled  in  value,  and 
are  now  in  great  demand.  Through  the  wisdom  of  its  management,  the  School 
has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Hampton,  with  whom  its  relations  are 
entirely  satisfactory. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  WITH  INDIAN    PUPILS    AND    ITS    ORAND    RESULT  AS    SEEN  IN  THE 

FAMOUS  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE,   PENNSYLVANIA. 

When,  in  1878,  G^en.  Armstrong  was  asked  to  receive  into  his  school  some  of  the 
Indian  prisoners  who  had  been  confined  at  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  I  was  not 
in  favor  of  the  plan.  I  had  little  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  red  man  for  civiliza- 
tion, and  felt  too  that  Gen.  A.  had  already  as  much  on  his  shoulders  as  he  could 
well  carry.  I  think  a  majority  of  the  trustees  were  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was 
well  for  the  country  and  for  the  cause  of  Indian  civilization  that  our  objections 
were  overruled.  The  childlike  docility,  capacity  to  learn,  and  readiness  to  adopt 
the  ways  of  civilization,  or  as  they  poetically  expressed  it,  "to  walk  in  the  white 
man*s  road,*'  of  these  savage  warriors  who  had  come  to  their  Eastern  prison  with 
bloody  hands,  were  a  revelation  to  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens,  who  had 
heretofore  only  associated  the  red  men  with  scalping  knives,  tomahawks  and  treach- 
ery. President  Hayes,  with  Carl  Schurz  and  others  of  his  Cabinet,  visited  Hampton, 
and  was  so  impressed  with  the  hopefulness  of  this  experiment  in  Indian  industrial 
training,  that  he  determined  to  make  it  a  special  feature  of  his  administration,  and 
Capt.  Pratt  was  sent  to  the  reservations  to  bring  fifty  children  of  both  sexes  to 
Hampton.  Out  of  this  beginning  grew  the  now  famous  school  at  Carlisle,  and 
other  Eastern  schools,  to  the  influence  of  which  is  mainly  due  the  great  advance 
of  public  sentiment  concerning  the  education  and  industrial  training  of  our  Indians, 
for  which  Congressional  appropriations  have  steadily  increased  from  |i20,000  in 
1876,  to  11,806,726.00  in  1889. 

When,  ten  years  after  the  Custer  Massacre,  **  Rain-in-the  Face,"  the  hero  of  Long- 
fellow's poem,  applied  for  admission  as  a  pupil  into  the  Hampton  School,  I  enclosed 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Whittier,  suggesting  it  as  a  good  subject  for  a  peace  x)oem,  in  con- 
trast to  the  war  poem  of  Longfellow.  He  acted  upon  the  suggestion,  and  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  April,  1887,  appeared  his  lines  **  On  the  Big  Horn."  Both  these 
poems  are  popular  with  the  Indian  students  and  are  standard  material  for  thdr 
exhibitioils. 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AT  TUSKEOEE,  ALABAMA. 

The  young  man  bearing  the  honored  name  of  the  "  Father  of  his  country,"  who 
came,  in  the  school's  early  days,  to  Hampton,  with  but  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket,  in 
search  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  his  education  which  it  offered,  and  who  has  since 
founded  the  remarkable  school  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  has  built  Hampton's  proud- 
est monument.  That  scion  of  the  parent  stem,  with  its  admirable  methods,  its 
sightly  and  commodious  buildings  planned  and  built  by  Hampton  graduates,  of 
brick  and  lumber  manufactured  on  the  premises,  its  agricultural  and  other  indus- 
tries for  both  sexes,  with  its  thorough  class  training,  is  a  triumphant  vindication 
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of  Gen.  Armstrong' s  views  and  methods,  which  the  grand  work  done  all  over  the 
South  and  on  the  Indian  reservations  by  Hampton  graduates  but  emphasizes  and 
coDfirms. 

The  friends  of  Hampton  and  of  its  indomitable  Chief  who  has  given  his  life-blood 
in  its  service,  may  well  be  satisfied  with  these  results. 

The  extracts  which  follow,  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  latest 
report  made  by  General  Armstrong  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute, 
which  was  completed  shortly  before  his  death:     . 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Instttute. 

twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  principal  for  the  school  and  fiscal 

tear  ending  june  80, 1808. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute : 

Gentlemen:  When  at  the  close  of  the  war,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  four  millions 
of  low,  ignorant  Afro- Americans  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  upon 
the  country's  care,  our  civilization  received  its  severest  test,  and  there  was  the  added 
strain  of  dishanding  armies  and  broken-up  social  and  economic  conditions.  But, 
naturally  and  quietly  as  the  rivers  flow  to  the  sea,  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  went 
to  their  homes,  and  to  steady,  manly  living;  war  horses  pulled  the  plow;  the  ex 
slaves  went  to  work  or  to  school  as  they  had  the  opportunity,  and  a  "  Now  South," 
based  on  order,  industry  and  general  justice  and  intelligence,  has  nobly  developed. 
The  four  millions  of  freedmen  have  become  nearly  eight  millions  of  people,  having 
made  a  marvelous  record  of  progress  in  the  quarter  century  closing  in  1893. 

How  clear  now  to  all  is  the  Providential  idea  that  the  great  civil  war  meant  not  only 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  one  race,  but  of  the  entire  nation,  and  of  mankind. 
Only  in  the  remote  future  will  its  far-reaching  intent  and  bearing  as  an  education 
be  understood.  The  following  facts  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
were  foreshadowed,  predestined,  but  not  even  dreamed  of,  when,  in  1862,  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association  of  New  York  opened  the  first  school  for  slave  children 
at  Hampton,  Va.  Then  there  were  no  Negro  schools  in  the  land;  now  there  are 
34,150  nearly,  under  Negro  teachers.  A  million  and  a  third  children  are  at  school: 
there  are  175  schools  above  the  primary  or  common  grade,  in  which  there  are  35,000 
children  and  1,311  select  Northern  teachers  giving  an  advanced  grade  of  instruction. 
Over  two  million  colored  children  have  learned  to  read  and  write  in  a  public 
school  system  as  firmly  established  in  the  ex-slave  as  in  the  Northern  states,  sup- 
ported by  local  taxation  whose  total,  since  1870,  has  not  been  far  from  fifty  million 
of  dollars ;  now,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  millions  a  year.  Northern  charity  since  1862, 
for  the  same  purpose,  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars ;  no\^  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  million  dollars  yearly. 

WHAT  THB  FREEDMEN  HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  THEIB  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  A  CEN- 
TURY OF  FREEDOM. 

From  utter  poverty  in  1865,  the  ex-slaves  have  accumulated,  to  the  present  time, 
over  two  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  property.  Getting  land  and  knowledge 
has  been  their  passion;  they  have  not  thrown  a  pauper  upon  the  nation;  while,  for 
their  education,  but  a  paltry  three  and  a  half  million  of  dollars  of  government 
money  has  been  expended — ^this,  through  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau  before  1870,  with 
the  happiest  results.  As  a  race,  the  colored  people  of  the  country  adk  for  nothing 
by  way  of  bounty,  and  for  ho  material  or  political  advantages.  They  do  not  expect 
legislation  that  shall  be  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  them,  while  it  is  clear  that  the 
Postal  Savings  Bank  system  would  help  them  greatly.  While  the  national  feeling 
of  responsibility  for  them  has  disappeared,  there  is  stiU  a  strong  individual  feeling, 
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expressed  from  time  to  time  in  noble  charity  in  their  behalf.  Dropped  as  wards  of 
the  nation,  they  are  still  the  people's  wards,  and  for  a  long  time  will  need  and  get 
helpful  care  in  their  noble  efforts  to  help  themselves  to  better  living.  They  ask  only 
for  a  *'  Fair  Chance.'*  They  never  beg  for  anything  but  for  a  chance  to  work  their 
way  through  school.  Such  applications  are  overwhelming;  some  must  be  rejected 
for  want  of  room.  The  young  Negro  woman  is  the  most  needy  and  unfortunate 
and  should  have  a  larger  opportunity.  Our  country's  noblest  mission  is  to  leaven 
and  lift  up  the  weaker,  less  favored  and  despised  classes  in  our  midst. 

The  Hampton  Schoors  first  quarter  century,  from  1868  to  1898,  covers  the  most 
interesting,  difficult  but  hopeful  period  of  development  as  well  as  of  national  prog- 
ress. Our  social,  political  and  economic  problems  have  been  bravely  faced;  more 
brain  and  wealth  devoted  to  their  solution  than  ever.  That  the  initiative  of  progress 
was  received  in  slavery,  even  the  thoughtful  Negro  admits,  for,  in  the  intimate 
contact  of  the  black  and  white  races,  civilized  ideas  were  imbibed.  The  greatest 
benefit  acquired  by  the  former  was  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  with 
industrial  training,  and  a  knowledge  of  Christianity;  a  very  imperfect  education, 
but  a  start  that  counted  for,  much,  of  far  more  advantage  to  the  blacks  than  the 
contact  of  the  whites  has  been  to  the  red  race.  While  developing  the  Negro,  civili- 
zation has  nearly  annihilated  the  Indian.  Anglo  Saxon  sensuality  and  selfishness- 
human  nature,  in  short — has  acted  and  reacted ;  the  wrong  doer  has  been  the  greatest 
sufferer  morally,  made  much  money  unjustly,  but  all  things  have  worked  together 
for  good.  We  should  not  too  lightly  estimate  the  opportunity  given  the  Negro 
when  his  master  left  him-to  manage  the  plantation  in  order  to  go  to  the  war.  This 
was  highly  developing,  made  a  step  in  advance,  and  he  was,  so  far,  better  fitted 
for  responsibility.  The  good  conduct  of  the  Negro  at  that  period  has  won  him  the 
lasting  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  Southern  people.    It  is  unparalleled  in  history. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FORMERLY  GIVEN  IN  SLAVERY  MUST  NOW  BE  SUPPLIED 

BY  SCHOOLS. 

Slavery  had  its  good  side,  but  was,  in  many  ways,  a  hard,  bad  school;  worse  for 
the  mastor  than  for  the  slave.  It  was  a  good  school  for  teaching  trades ;  trained  a 
host  of  good  mechanics  who  do  the  work  of  the  South.  While  ruinous  to  the  soil, 
which  it  abused  and  exhausted,  it  supplied  an  army  of  mechanics  whose  places 
young  colored  men  should  be  trained  to  fill.  A  large  per  cent.,  no  doubt  one-fourth, 
of  the  two  hundred  thousand  Negroes  who  were  enlisted  as  soldiers,  learned  to  read. 
The  spelling  book  was  always  carried  with  the  rifie;  often  studied  under  fire.  Army 
life  was  useful  to  them  in  many  ways.  No  lawlessness  was  ever  charged  to  the 
disbanded  volunteers ;  while  the  several  Negro  regiments  of  the  regular  army  have 
made  a  fine  record;  bearing  well  any  comparison. 

The  locomotive  has  been  a  civilizer  quite  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  school  house. 
Railroads  and  other  enterprises  in  the  South,  developing  its  resources,  scattering 
enormous  amounts  of  wage  money,  creating  new  values  and  better  conditions  for 
industry,  have  benefited  both  races  alike,  and  have,  with  the  spirit  and  pluck  of  all 
classes,  made  the  ''  New  South,**  whose  grand  fulfilment  we  have  only  begun  to 
see  illustrated;  nowhere  so  well  as  in  this  peninsula,  of  which  Newport  News  is  the 
commercial  centre  and  capital. 

As  was  stated,  common  schools  for  Negro  children  received  their  initiative  at  this 
place,  in  1862.  Here  industrial  education  for  the  Negro,  suggested  by  a  foreifrn 
experience,  was  first  begun,  has  received  its  largest  development,  and  in  1878  the 
Hampton  School,  through  the  co-operation  of  Hon.  Carl  Shurz,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  was  pioneer  as  an  industrial  school  for  Indians,  received  the  first  red 
youth  in  any  considerable  number  separated  from  barbarism  and  educated  away 
from  their  homes.  The  great  Indian  work  at  Carlisle  and  elsewhere  rapidly  fol- 
lowed under  the  impulse  here  given.    The  genius  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt  inspired  the 
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admirable  system  of  **  Outing"  of  Indians  among  /armers,  grandly  carried  out  at 
Carlisle  and  practiced  here  since  1878. 

Fittingly  has  work  been  done  here  for  both  races.    Here,  or  near  Hampton, 
English  civilization  first  touched  American  soil;  near  here  the  first  slaves  were 
landed,  and  here  freedom  began.    Here,  where  white,  red,  and  black  people  first 
met,  the  white  man  began  the  conquest  of  the  continent,  a  conquest  characterized 
chiefly  by  sensuality  and  selfishness — the  red  man  was  doomed  to  disappear;  and  the 
black  man,  made  a  social  pariah,  has  had  a  hardly  easier  fate.    Is  it  not  right  that 
Christian  education  should  spring  up  here  where  freedom  and  education  began? 
Should  its  appeal  for  the  means  of  making  self  reliant  manhood  and  true  useful 
womanhood,  through  endowment,  perpetually  possible  for  these  weaker  peoples,  lag 
through  another  quarter  century  ?    Having  a  third  of  the  needed  million  dollars, 
how- long  must  it  wait  for  the  rest?    I  earnestly  hope  that  in  this  Ck)lumbian  year, 
this  achooFs  endowment  may  reach  the  sum  of  at  least  half  a  million  dollars.    While 
this  and  other  countries  are  filled  with  admiration  and  wonder  at  ourselves  for  the 
tremendous  achievements  of  America  in  the  past  four  hundred  years,  whose  com- 
pletion this  year  celebrates,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  on  our  part,  there  has  been 
a  "  century  of  dishonor,**  and  that  about  the  most  wonderful  product  of  our  litera- 
ture  has  been  the  remarkable  story*  entitled  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  based  on  the 
experience  of  a  people  brought  here  against  their  will.  Will  the  nation's  conscience 
and  benevolence  be  quickened  like  its  pride? 

THE  GROWTH  OP  HAMPTON  INSTTTUTB. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  Hampton  Institute  opened  in  April,  1868,  with 
two  teachers  and  fifteen  pupils.  It  now  requires  about  eighty  teachers  in  all 
departments,  about  half  of  them  industrial,  and  provides  regularly  for  650  board- 
ing pupils  of  whom  180  are  Indians  from  New  York  State  and  the  West,  with  800 
in  the '  *  Whittier  "  or  primary  department.    So  much  for  growth.    What  of  results  ? 

WHAT  HAMPTON  GRADUATES  HATE  DONS  AND  ARE  DOING. 

For  the  past  four  years  we  have  been  gathering,  through  correspondence,  the  facts 
regarding  the  723  graduates  of  the  school  from  1871  to  1890,  which  are  just  published 
in  a  book  of  520  pages,  printed  by  our  students,  entitled  '*  Twenty-two  Years'  Work 
of  the  Hampton  Institute."  It  really  shows  the  results  of  the  school's  first  quarter 
century  of  work.  Five  maps,  notably  the  **  Star  map,"  indicate  the  facts,  which 
briefly  stated,  are  that  129,475  pupils  have  been  taught  by  our  graduates,  two  thou- 
sand of  "whom  have  been  teachers,  (150,000  pupils  taught  would  be  a  fair  estimate.) 
The  thrift  of  these  graduates  has  made  their  reported  accumulations  $167,855.  Of 
forty-five  the  record  is  unsatisfactory;  we  know  of  but  three  who  have  been  crim- 
inals. Not  a  single  grievance  has  been  mentioned  by  a  graduate  teacher,  not  an 
'*  outrage  '*  has  been  reported  in  their  wide  field  of  work.  Great  fairness  and  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  public  school  officers,  and  general  good  feeling,  universal  cheer- 
fulness and  hope,  have  characterized  their  correspondence,  which  is  encouraged 
and  responded  to  in  a  special  department  of  this  school.  A  lamentable  weakness  of 
intelligent  organized  efifort  to  improve  the  ignorant,  poverty  stricken,  and  whiskey 
drinking  condition  of  the  people  is  reported  on  all  sides ;  co  meet  which  has  been 
organized,  as  recommended  in  my  last  report,  a  Missionary  Department  of  the 
School,  of  which «Bev.  H.  B.  Turner,  Assistant  Chaplaih,  has  taken  charge.  Hia 
aim  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  graduates  in  the  wide  field,  who  shall  build  up 
Sunday-school,  Temperance  and  other  work,  and,  so  far  as  good  example,  teaching 
and  influence  can  do  it,  tone  up  and  improve  the  low  conditions  around  them.  Not 
the  least  good  to  come  out  of  this  will  be  the  selecting  of  the  right  student  material 
for  the  School;  for  there  is  a  lack  of  the  first  rate  material,  espedalty  of  young 
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men  of  the  right  parts,  who  should  be  picked  out  of  the  thousands  and  thousands 
over  the  land  who  would  gladly  work  all  day,  ten  hours,  and  study  at  night,  to  get 
an  education  and  a  trade;  but  it  takes  hundreds  of  square  miles  and  millions  of 
people  to  produce  one  first  rate  man. 

I  would  state  again  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  needed  to 
place  our  liiissionary  Department  on  a  solid,  permanent  basis.  The  income  from 
that  would  sustain  a  working  force  from  which  large  and  happy  results  might  be 
expected.  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Turner's  report  below.  The  plan  is  to  make  our 
graduates  an  army  of  Christian  workers.  In  discussing  the  results  of  Hampton's 
quarter  century  of  work,  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  pointing  to  the  schools  and 
institutions  buHt  up  by  its  graduates,  in  the  line  of  its  ideas,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala,,  at 
Cappahosic,  Gloucester  Co.,  Va.,  at  Lawrenceville,  Ya.,  at  Kittrell,  N.  C;  the  last 
three  by  undergraduates.  Other  like  work  is  being  planned.  At  these  schools 
excellent,  growing,  telling,  creative  work  is  being  done  by  our  former  students ; 
notably  at  Tuskegee,  where  there  have  been  forty  of  them;  while  from  our  work- 
shops and  classrooms  have  gone  other  men  and  women  who  are  effective  industrial 
and  moral  educators  in  Florida,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina  and  Texas.  Several 
are  among  the  best  and  foremost  workers  for  the  colored  people  of  Virginia.  Our 
work  is  seed  sowing;  essentially  germinant;  it  multiplies  itself.  That  is  its  inspira- 
tion. Our  shops  are  especially  looked  to  for  managers  and  helpers  of  labor  depart- 
ments in  the  growing  industrial  education  for  the  Negroes. 

I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  here  the  liberality  and  appreciation  of  our  industrial 
department  shown  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  am  most  anxious  that 
that  should  be  put  on  to  the  best,  soundest,  most  effective  basis,  made  a  model  work 
of  its  kind,  of  which  there  is  more  discussion  below. 

THE  BYOLUTIONABY  STEPS  IN  THE  DEYBLOPMEMT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FACILmsS  FOR 

COLORED  YOUTH. 

First  came  the  conmion  school  to  the  Neg^;  next  came  industrial,  practical 
education,  and  the  next  step  was  higher.  College  and  professional  education,  for 
which  Lincoln,  Howard,  Fisk  and  Atlanta  Universities  nobly  stand,  with  others  of 
excellent  record  and  promise.  Most  of  these  began  before  1870.  No  more  devoted, 
brainy  or  faithful  work  was  ever  put  into  institutions  than  has  been  put  into  these. 
They  are  all  sound,  flourishing,  excellent  institutions,  and  ought  to  have  permanent 
foundations.  No  one  who  has  taught  them  doubts  the  capacity  of  the  Negroes  for 
higher  education.  I  have  long  felt  that  colored  physicians  have  been  the  best  results 
from  the  professional  training  of  Negroes ;  not  to  belittle  their  worthy  educated 
ministry,  or  their  many  able,  successful  lawyers.  There  was  and  is  no  need  of  the 
higher  education  here,  when  every  Northern  college  is  open  to  the  capable,  earnest 
colored  student,  who  in  many  of  them  has  already  made  his  mark.  Hampton's 
development  lies,  I  think,  in  being  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible  a  Normal 
and  Industrial  Training  School  of  the  highest  tone  and  efficiency ;  to  teach  not  only 
how  to  work,  but  the  dignity  of  labor,  to  become  distinctively  an  aggressive  power 
for  and  help  to  non-sectarian  Christian  civilization  of  the  widest  range ;  to  supply 
a  high  and  many-sided  grade  of  teachers  whose  work  and  influence  shall  be,  largely 
by  example,  upon  the  whole  of  life ;  to  build  up  manhood  and  help  make  good 
citizens  for  the  coimtry. 

The  political  experience  of  the  Negro  has  been  a  great  education  to  him.  In  spite 
of  his  many  blunders  and  unintentional  crimes  against  civilization,  he  is  to-day 
more  of  a  man  than  he  would  have  been  had  he  not  been  a  voter.  His  political 
like  his  former,  oppressor,  is  only  belittled  by  his  course ;  and  wiU  in  the  end  suffer 
for  it.  Reconstruction  measure?  were  like  a  bridge  of  wood  over  a  river  of  fire  ; 
because  of  too  much  political  selfishness  and  greed,  and  lack  of  statesmanlike  fore> 

st  and  sound  policy.    Manhood  is  best  brought  out  by  recognition  of  it.    Citizeii- 
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ship  with  the  common  school,  is  the  great  developing  force  in  this  country.  It 
compels  attention  to  the  danger  which  it  creates.  There  is  nothing  like  faith  in 
men  to  bring  out  the  manly  quality. 

In  the  twenty-five  years  of  co-education  of  both  sexes  of  colored  youth,  there  has 
been  no  occasion  to  regret  our  policy ;  the  moral  record  has  been  marvelous  for 
what  has  not  happened.  We  have  learned  to  make  nothing  of  the  complexion  of 
the  skin.  Mixture  of  blood,  in  our  experience,  counts  for  nothing.  In  fifteen 
years  of  co-education  of  Negro  and  Indian  there  has  not  been  a  fight  or  fracas  or 
any  ill  feeling  or  bad  restdt  that  I  know  of. 

THE  TRX78TEE8  AND  TEACHERS  OF  HAMPTON. 

The  board  of  Trustees  was  organized  under  a  liberal  state  charter  granted  in 
1870.  Be  V.  Dr.  Strieby  and  myself  are  the  only  original  members  still  on  the  board. 
There  have  been  many  changes  by  death  and  resignation.  No  body  of  men  could 
have  been  more  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  school  than  have  been  its  trustees. 
Some  have  been  too  ready  to  give  up  their  places  to  others ;  there  has  been  no 
"dead  wood*"  in  the  board ;  no  useless  staying  on,  but  always  a  high,  sometimes 
too  high,  sensitiveness  on  that  point.  There  have  been  no  divided  councils,  no 
antagonisms :  So  in  relation  with  many  score  of  teachers,  chiefiy  ladies,  of  various 
temperaments.  In  the  past  25  years  I  can  recall  no  serious  difficulty  or  break ; 
not  that  everybody  has  been  perfectly  satisfied,  or  that  all  have  been  completely 
ideal,  but  in  the  past  quarter  century,  there  has  been  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and 
a  pull  all  together  by  our  little  army  of  teachers  and  workers,  without  a  serious 
break  or  friction  of  any  account.  A  reason  is  that  there  has  been  no  politics  in  it 
all ;  the  spirit  of  Christian  work  has  been  universal.  Dogmatic  tests  have  not  been 
applied,  for  true  workers  need  none.  There  has  been  no  fiinching  from  severest 
duty,  and  a  good  deal  has  gone  out  of  some  lives  into  the  work.  The  names  of 
Gen'l  J.  F.  B.  Marshall  and  Mr.  F.  N.  Oilman,  our  faithful  Treasurers,  of  Misses 
Mary  F.  and  Charlotte  L.  Mackie,  ex-teachers,  who,  with  others,  worked  here 
many  years,  are  embalmed  in  our  school  memories  and  traditions.  A  few  have 
died  in  the  service,  patient  devoted  young  women  who  wore  themselves  out  by 
office  drudgery.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  school  graduates  who  have  done 
office  and  other  school  duty  with  excellent  success  and  tireless  devotion. 

KINDNESS  SHOWN  TO  THE  SCHOOL  BY  THE  PEOPLE  AND  LEGISLATURE  OF  VIROINIA. 

Our  neighbors  have  been  most  kind  and  seem  to  have  no  grievance.  Whatever 
there  was,  was  expressed  freely  in  1886,  and  settled  by  a  wise  and  friendly  com- 
mittee of  the  Virginia  Legislature  most  satisfactorily.  This  school  is  most  fortunate 
in  its  surroundings  of  well-disposed,  kindly  people  in  a  great  commercial  and 
geographical  centre. 

I  cannot  but  ask  the  friends  of  and  contributors  to  this  school  to  sustain  an  effort 
to  give  to  each  teacher  who  shall  have  done  ten  years  of  consecutive  work  here,  a 
year  off  for  rest — salary  to  continue  meanwhile.  If,  for  instance,  salary  has  been,* 
$400  and  board,  the  former  to  continue,  but  not  the  latter.  The  study  and  observa- 
tion of  those  having  this  vacation,  would,  in  most  cases,  bring  back  marked  benefit ; 
and  their  absence  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  us  in  the  end.  This  has  not  been 
suggested  or  asked  for  by  anybody;  but  is  it  not  the  right,  fair  thing  to  do? 

If  further  personal  reference  is  pardonable,  I  will  say  that  I  am  still  a  cripple,  fit 
only  for  partial  duty;  attending  to  general  routine  business;  office  work,  corre- 
sponding, faculty  meetings,  and  to  boys'  discipline ;  talking  to  and  lecturing  stu- 
dents, taking  such  time  for  rest  and  recreation  as  has  seemed  wise ;  working  espe- 
cially upon  our  complicated  industrial  system,  and  making  some  important  changes. 
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Last  year,  when  I  felt  called  upon  to  offer  my  resignation  for  the  good  of  the 
school,  the  Trustees  took  the  kindest  and  most  considerate  possible  action  in  the 
matter.  I  am  ever  ready  to  give  my  place  to  a  more  capable  and  effective  successor. 
Time  may  cure  my  ills  as  it  has  like  ones ;  but  recovery  is  slow.  I  gained  much 
by  spending  most  of  last  winter  in  the  South.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  kind 
help  of  friends,  coming  in  a  kindly,  spontaneous,  generous  way.  In  a  work  like 
this  one  cannot  be  ready  to  meet  by  way  of  prevention  .and  care,  the  emergencies 
that  come  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  *'  Rainy  day"  is  apt  to  find  one  unprepared  and 
almost  helpless,  but  the  right  thing  always  biappens. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Frissell,  Vice  Principal,  has,  this,  as  last  year,  carried  much  of  my 
burden;  making  calls,  holding  meetings,  organizing  working  committees,  doing 
Treasurer's  duty,  besides  his  regular  work.  Rev.  H.  B.  Turner,  Associate  Chaplain, 
with  his  excellent  lecture  and  stereopticon  views  of  the  school,  has  made  a  most 
effective  campaign  of  education  in  Northern  cities,  interesting  many  people.  The 
appeal  to  the  ear  by  the  Hampton  Quartette,  whose  old  time  Negro  melodies  are 
still  effective,  together  with  brief  original  addresses  by  Negro  and  Indian  students, 
and  the  appeal  to  the  eye  through  views,  have  been  so  telling  and  satisfactory  in 
results,  that  I  think  it  important  both  in  winter  and  summer  to  hold  meetings  at 
the  centres  of  population,  wealth  and  social  life,  to  '*  educate  the  public."  A  series 
arranged  last  summer  in  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  by  Mr.  Frissell, 
resulted  very  well.  I  must  speak  with  special  and  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  Committees  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  New  York  City,  of  Brooklyn,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  and  of  the  Hampton  Clubs  in  Springfield,  Mass. ,  and  Orange,  N.  Y. 
who,  burdened  with  other  social  and  philanthropic  duties,  have  worked  devotedly 
and  successfully  for  this  school,  enlarging  its  circle  of  friends  and  helpers,  increas- 
ing our  endowment,  and  aiding  to  meet  current  expenses.  None  of  them  have 
seemed  at  aU  weary  of  this  weU-doing.  This  committee  work  is  most  helpful ;  it 
gives  me  needed  relief  and  a  chance  to  get  well  and  encouragement  to  remain  at 
the  helm,  which  I  should  not  do  did  not  the  old  ship  move  on.  My  own  vitality 
depends  on  that  of  the  school. 


QUESTIONS  AS  TO  BDUOATIONAL  POLIOT. 

I  ask  your  attention  to  two  points  of  educational  policy. 

(1)  The  age  at  which  students  should  be  admitted. 

(2)  The  right  method  of  manual  training. 

As  to  the  first,  I  found  in  the  '*  Christian  Union'*  these  words :  *' Inexorable  sta- 
tistics show  that  nearly  every  criminal  career  begins  between  fourteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age."  Are  we  right  in  admitting  Negro  and  Indian  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-two?  I  think  so.  One  reason  is  that  only  the  able- 
bodied  and  mature,  Negroes  especially,  or  those  of  full  strength,  can  work  their 
way ;  such  are  soon  able,  if  of  fair  brain  capacity,  not  only  to  work  their  way  in 
shop  and  field,  but  to  hold  their  own  in  classes.  A  constant  "  weeding  out"  goes 
on.  Many  must  be  dropped  as  poor  material,  morally,  mentally  or  physically.  Up 
to  eighteen  year^  of  age,  a  youth  is  like  a  strong,  spirited  colt ;  he  feels  his  strength  ; 
has  little  self-control,  if  without  good  home  training ;  and  a  weak  moral  sense. 
Having  probably  been  to  school  a  few  terms  when  a  child  and  seen  or  felt  the 
advantages  of  education  or  a  trade,  he  wishes  to  be  like  others.  If  he  really  cares 
to  be  like  the  trained  men  whom  he  knows,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  have  an  edu- 
cation, and  will  work  for  all  he  is  worth  to  get  it.  Before  he  knows  it  he  is  leading 
a  heroic  life ;  working  day  and  night  to  improve ;  protected,  developed,  saved,  by 
the  routine  of  hard  work  which  he  has  chosen  because  he  wishes  to  make  something 
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of  himself.  This  applies  to  both  sexes,  and  to  all  kinds  of  people.  I  prefer  to  have 
as  pupils  those  from  17  to  22  years  of  age,  because  it  is  the  most  formative  period ; 
those  younger  may  be  more  plastic,  but  don*t  **8tay  put^'  so  well.  There  is  too 
much  putty  in  the  early  teens.  Later  there  is  better  mental  digestion ;  more  will 
power ;  more  bodily  hardness  and  more  intelligent,  decisive,  reliable  choice  of  ends ; 
better  sticking  to  things  and  more  staying  power.  The  stronger  nature,  rightly 
directed,  can  accomplish  more.  The  diffictdty  is  to  get  the  right  material  to  work 
upon.  Of  whites  who  enter  college,  I  believe  about  40  per  cent,  fail  to  remain  with 
the  class.  By  weeding  out  and  dropping,  75  per  c«%nt.  of  our  colored  pupils  fail  to 
continue,  yet  many  return  to  complete  the  course. 

THE  RIGHT  METHOD  OF  MANUAL  TBAINING — PROFESSOR  WARREN^S  COMMENTS  (X>N- 

SIDERED. 

A  thorough  teacher  and  experienced  educator  is  asked,  every  year,  to  inspect  and 
criticize  our  methods.  Prof.  Warren  of  Connecticut,  came,  saw  and  reported  in 
part  as  follows :  **  I  am  aware  that  the  labor  department  here  is  a  growth.  I  am 
aware  that  many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  make  it  what  it  is.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Trustees  to  modify  or  reduce  it  in  size.  At 
the  same  time  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  want  to  know  how  it  impresses  one 
who  has  not  watched  its  growth,  but  sees  only  its  operation.  This,  then,  is  what  I 
think  of  it. 

'  '*(!).  It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  manual  training  or  even  of  trade-teaching  is 
fundamentally  opposed  to  money-getting.  That  where  one  is  the  other  cannot  be. 
If  lumber  is  to  be  sold,  wheelbarrows  offered  in  the  market,  skilled  labor  must  be 
employed,  the  market  must  be  studied,  and  every  thought  centered  on  making  a 
profit.  Or,  if  not  a  profit,  then  as  small  a  loss  as  possible.  All  this  excludes  the 
teaching  of  boys,  except  to  that  slight  degree  at  which  their  labor  is  profitable.*' 

"(2).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  make  the  manual  work  educational,  we 
must  make  all  our  energies  bend  to  that.  No  thought  must  be  had  about  the 
money  side  of  the  question ;  except  to  prevent  waste,  which  in  itself  is  educational." 

"  I  am  aware  that  many  pupils  earn  their  living  here  and  thereby  become  able 
later  to  join  the  school.  I  think  that  this  day- working  and  night-studying  is  admir- 
able, and  if  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  this  branch  of  the  work  can  be  kept  up, 
I  should  want  to  think  a  good  while  before  I  took  any  step  looking  to  its  elimina- 
tion." 

"Whether"  Mr.  Warren  says,  "the  Night  School  pupils  could  not  be  otherwise 
employed  is  a  question  to  which  I  can  give  no  answer."  "  You  see,  I  cannot  recon- 
cile the  idea  of  manufacturing  and  the  idea  of  education." 

Now^  making  and  selling  lumber  is  oiur  leading  industry.  We  manufacture  at 
the  rate  of  about  25,000  feet  per  diem  or  about  7  million  feet  a  year,  of  yellow  pine 
lumber ;  selling  it  in  local  and  Northern  markets.  In  the  "  Huntington  Industrial 
Works  "  are  55  young  men  working  their  way,  taking  lessons  in  drawing  and  the 
use  of  tools,  making  various  kinds  of  building  material,  learning  how  to  use  as 
perfect  wood-working  machinery  as  can  be  got.  Machinery,  materialized  brain,  has 
come  South  to  stay  and  to  spread  broadly.  The  Negro  must  learn  to  use  it,  be 
educated  to  it,  even  at  a  risk  of  accident,  or  get  behind ;  he  is  well  adapted  to  it ; 
he  makes  an  excellent  tradesman.  Student  labor,  used  in  manufacturing,  is  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.  It  should  be  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  piece  work, 
under  wise,  careful,  business-like  foremen,  who  shall  select,  discipline  and  train 
them.  There  are  many  capable  colored  young  men  seeking  trades,  but  we  must 
select  apprentices  more  carefully  than  heretofore.  Hundreds  apply,  but  few  are 
just  right.  Our  missionary  department  brings  some  of  our  best  material ;  through 
it  we  should  get  the  best. 
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PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY  A  MORAL  FORCE. 

Careful  account  keeping  is  at  the  bottom  of  successful  school  or  any  industnes. 
Each  foreman  or  manager  must  know  just  where  he  is,  whether  losing  or  gaining. 
Our  plan  of  weekly  report,  that  might  become  daily,  is  helpful.  Account  of  stock 
taken  twice  a  year  keeps  things  clear.  The  idea  of  self-help  can  be  carried  out 
only  by  productive  industries.  Honestly  giving  value  for  value,  labor  becomes  a 
stepping  stone,  a  ladder  to  education,  to  all  higher  tilings,  to  success,  manhood  and 
character.  Thus  it  becomes  the  mxival  force  that  it  ought  to  be,  for  only  as  a  moral 
uplifting  force  do  I  advocate  such  an  extensive  industrial  system  as  ours,  which, 
rightly  carried  out,  may  do  incalculable  moral  good. 

Self-made  men  have  become  so  by  being  useful ;  by  doing  that  for  which  there 
is  a  need,  a  demand.  Ten  hours  a  day  for  three  years  in  one  of  our  workshops, 
with  constant  evening  study,  followed  by  two  years  in  our  Normal  class  (two  years 
of  night  study  making  one  year  of  the  Normal  course)  gives  a  good  education  and 
a  fairly  complete  mental,  manual  and  moral  outfit. 

Look  into  the  workshops;  see  the  skilled  mechanic,  with  student  assistants, 
making  articles  by  the  piece,  at  a  fixed  price,  sold  at  an  advance  to  a  clamorous 
market.  Examine  the  account  book.  It  will  show  serious  losses  in  previous  years. 
That  is  now  changed  by  new  management  and  better  outfit :  Work  is  done  only 
-by  the  piece ;  small  chance  for  waste  or  loss.  The  careless  apprentice  is  **  hustled  ** 
out,  a  new  one  put  in  his  place,  and  after  a  few  months*  training  earns  wages 
enough  to  pay  for  ]iis  board,  books  and  clothing;  learns  thrift,  economy  and  a  trade; 
is  educated;  can  soon  do  as  well  as  the  skilled  man  at  whose  side  he  works.  The 
foreman,  or  **  boss,"  is  chiefly  concerned  to  see  that  the  work  is  well  done  (else  it  is 
thrown  back),  that  the  boy  has  proper  attention,  and  knows  the  reasons  of  things. 

In  a  well-organized  shop  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  the  right  *'  boss,"  under 
whom  reasonable  profit  is  assured  with  well  selected  students.  We  are  trying  to 
have  ideal  workshops ;  but  ours  are  yet  far  from  perfect.  Give  ma  the  needed  time 
and  backing.  Wlio  can.  even  with  ample  '*  plant,"  manufacture  without  working 
capital  ?  This  has  not  been  supplied.  Do  not  expect  us  to  make  bricks  without 
straw. 

Shall  our  present  system  of  combining  instruction  with  production  as  of  equal 
importance,  be  developed  into  its  best  possible  condition?  If  not,  we  must  face 
disaster.  I  believe  the  true  policy  is  to  make  our  productive  manual  training; 
system  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  leading  idea  is  to  make  men  rather  than  to 
make  money.  In  well-organized  shops,  with  evening  study,  we  can  make  men. 
The  hope  of  the  working  class  of  our  day  is  in  evening  study. 

«  »  #  »  •  «  •  * 

Thanks  to  the  generous,  prompt  action  of  the  Trustees,  a  liberal  sum,  increased 
by  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  given  in  New  York  City,  was  raised  to  help  our  exhibit 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  wliich,  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  Miss 
Cora  M.  Folsom  is,  I  think,  creditable  and  effective,  and  will  do  good.  It  was  wise 
to  push  the  matter  as  has  been  done.  I  was  unable,  from  absence,  to  do  anything 
about  it,  but  all  has  gone  well.  The  aborigines  of  America  and  the  forcibly  inc» 
ported  natives  of  Africa  furnish  a  singularly  tragic  chapter  in  American  life,  unique 
in  the  history  of  the  world;  and  have  given  this  country  a  most  serious  problem, 
one  that  has  baffled  its  legislators,  but  which  has  been  wisely,  nobly  and  hopefully 
taken  up  by  our  Christian  people ;  to  meet  and  settle  which  the  Christian  devotion 
and  spirit  of  the  country  is  rising  generously  and  grandly.  Emancipated  A£ro> 
Americans  and  Cliristianized  Indian  citizens  are  our  greatest  national  glory. 

Respectfully  submitted,  in  the  hope  that,  at  the  end  of  the  next  Twenty  five  years 
of  work  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  it  will,  under  God*s  blessing,  have  attained  a 
much  more  perfect  development  than  it  has  reached,  and  have  sent  out  several 
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hundred  more  earnest  workers  into  the  wide  field  whose  needs  and  claims  are 

second  to  none  that  appeal  to  those  who  love  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  Qod  and 

country. 

S.  C.  Armstrono, 

Principal, 

I  have  great  respect  for  and  faith  in  technical  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  in 
which  production  is  wholly  secondary,  where  things  are  made  to  illustrate  a  prin- 
ciple and  which  has  no  value  except  to  the  student.  This  should  begin  with ' '  Sloy  d  " 
work  in  primary  classes.  We  have,  thanks  to  the  Slater  Fund,  a  Technical  Car- 
l>entry  Shop  in  which  every  trade  boy  has  lessons  in  drawing.  Though  fairly  well 
appointed  now,  we  will  perfect  it  so  far  as  possible.  We  have  one  such  shop  in 
which  girls  are  taught  with  great  advantage  and  satisfaction. 

Both  primary,  (''the  Sloyd  ")  and  higher  grades  are  desirable.  Still,  I  think,  the 
best  manual  drill,  education  and  instruction  in  business-like  ways  are  given  in 
regular  workshops,  by  making  that  which  somebody  wants,  even  in  the  fierce  com- 
petition of  markets  which  we  have  felt.  This  we  here  are  trying  to  do.  It  is  a 
hard  struggle ;  the  hardest  of  my  life. 

I  hope  to  have  time,  strength  and  the  means  provided  to  see  it  through  to  a  solid 
basis.  I  think  we  are  on  the  way  to  that  point :  shall  we  not  fight  it  out,  no  matter 
who  or  what  is  used  up  in  the  efifort? 

This  report  by  the  Principal  is  accompanied  with  detailed  reports 
by  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  the  school.  Mr.  J.  E.  Davis, 
in  making  the  report  of  the  ^*  Normal  School  class  Work,"  thus 
describes  the  method  adopted  in  instruction  in  drawing: 

DRAWINa. 

This  subject  has  been  taught  this  year  entirely  from  objects,  the  aims  having 
been  the  training  of  the  eye  to  see  and  the  hand  to  execute  truthfully. 

"  When  once  a  student  realizes  what  he  sees,  the  struggle  is  half  over.  For  the 
rest,  it  is  hard  at  first  for  the  untrained  hand  to  obey  the  will." 

The  greater  part  of  the  junior  work  has  been  drawing  from  models,  chiefly  type 
forms,  with  occasionally  a  little  furniture  drawing.  '*  In  addition  to  the  outline 
model  drawing,  theMiddlers  and  Seniors  have  taken  up  charcoal  in  light  and  shade, 
making  many  very  creditable  drawings  from  casts  of  flowers,  fruit  and  animals." 

The  free  hand  drawing  classes  under  Miss  Pond  and  the  mechanical  drawing 
under  Mr.  F.  L.  Small,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  technical  shops,  have  shown  good 
results. 

All  the  trades  boys  have  been  under  Mr.  SmalPs  care.  The  object  of  the  work 
has  been  to  give  such  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  as  may  be  applied  to  the 
different  trades  and  to  teach  the  pupils  to  apply  the  instruction  ;  to  teach  pupils  to 
be  able  to  read  and  construct  working  models.  Many  of  the  foremen  of  the  shops 
report  favorably  of  the  work  in  mechanical  drawing  as  seen  in  its  effect  upon  the 
boys  in  their  trades. 

The  full  detailed  report  on  the  industries  taught  in  the  Hampton 
School  and  the  methods  of  instruction  in  them,  is  given  here,  as  it 
furnishes  a  practical  illustration  of  methods  which  are  held  by  many 
good  judges  to  have  won  marked  success.  It  is  believed  that  those 
interested  in  securing  for  the  multitudes  of  neglected  youth  in  towns 
and  cities  similar  practical  instruction  in  industries  and  trades  may 
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find^  in  these  detailed  statements  valuable  suggestions;  and,  there- 
for, unusual  space  has  been  given  to  them.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  closing  paragraph  of  Miss  Scoville's  summary,  in  which  fuller 
information  and  opportunity  for  personal  inspection  of  the  classes 
is  offered  to  all  who  may  desire. 

Review  of  Industries. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  opposite  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  an  industrial 
education  should  be  given. 

One  is  the  idea  of  absolute  perfection  in  detail,  that  spends  days  and  weeks  in 
finishing  one  point  with  no  idea  of  the  article^s  filling  any  demand,  but  simply  for 
the  skill  it  gives  to  the  hand.  This  is  exemplified  in  its  highest  form  in  the  ' '  Sloyd  ** 
method.  The  whole  thought  here  is  given  to  the  power  that  the  individual  acquires 
by  this  work,  not  to  the  worth  of  the  article  made. 

The  other  theory  is  the  more  natural,  if  less  scientific,  one  of  learning  to  do  some- 
thing because  there  is  a  demand  for  it  and  we  have  a  chance  to  fill  it.  In  this,  too, 
perfection  is  sought  for  its  educational  value  and  also  because  there  is  a  demand 
for  it  in  life.    This  is  the  method  by  '^hich  every  Yankee  boy  learns  to  farm. 

The  parent  or  the  State  that  has  wealth,  brains  and  power  may  well  take  its 
children  from  the  cradle  and  train  them  in  the  EUndergartens,  Sloyd  and  Scientific 
schools  and  turn  out  at  the  end  a  man  or  woman  ideally  educated,  but  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  is  forced  to  stand  and  cry  **  Give  us  a  place — a  chance  to  earn  our 
bread."  Co^pparatively  few  hope  to  have  their  boys  taught,  they  only  ask  for  a 
chance  to  try,  a  place  among  workers,  that  they  may  teach  themselves. 

Each  of  these  schemes  of  learning  has  its  advantages  and  neither  is  perfect. 
Tliey  stand  in  theisame  relation  to  each  other  that  the  so-called  college  man  and 
self-made  man  do.  The  college  man  can  do  nothing  unless-  he  is  also  self-made; 
the  theory-trained  mechanic  will  amount  to  nothing  unless  he  also  receives  the 
self -education  of  practical  life. 

Mr.  Warren,  tlie  critic  teacher,  who  visited  us  this  year,  says  : 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  manual  training  or  even  of  trades  teaching  is 
opposed  to  money  getting.  That  where  one  is  the  other  cannot  be.  If  lumber  is 
to  be  sold,  wheelbarrows  offered  in  the  market,  skilled  labor  must  be  employed. 

This  excludes  teaching  the  boys  except  to  that  degree  that  shall  make  their  labor 

profitable.    If  on  the  other  hand  we  make  manual  education  our  object,  we  must 

make  all  our  energies  bend  to  that. 

*  «  «  •  *  «  « 

I  think  this  day  working  and  night  studying  is  admirable. 

Whether  the  Night  School  students  could  not  be  otherwise  employed  is  a  question 

to  which  I  can  give  np  answer.    *    *    *    You  see  I  cannot  reconcile  the  idea  of 

manufacturing  and  the  idea  of  education.'' 
The  question  is  here  put  before  us  fairly  that  industrial  training  must  be  for 

education  only,  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  furnish  the  bread  and  butter  at  the  same 

time. 

Gen.  Armstrong  has  answered  this  in  his  pithy  way  by  saying  that  '*  It  is  an 
education  in  itself  to  make  something  that  the  world  wants.*' 

It  is  this  thought  that  should  be  emphasized.  The  first  thought  in  all  our  indus- 
tries is  and  should  be  the  lesson  in  self-reliance  and  thrift  that  productive  labor 
gives. 

For  even  the  theoretical  training  of  our  students  it  is  better,  that  they  should  be 
°*'  --aged  in  productive  labor. 
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PRODUCTIVE  I»DU8TBY  DBVBLOPS  SBLF-BBLIANCB  AND  THRIFT. 

This  School  was  founded  for  a  race  taught  to  work,  but  not  to  profit  from  its 
work.*  If  it  had  taken  a  man  trained  for  twenty  years  to  work  for  others  and  put 
him  to  working  just  for  practice,  making  articles  that  bring  no  return,  whatever 
might  have  been  said  he  could  hardly  realize  that  he  had  more  than  changed  mas- 
ters. Every  round  red  cent  won  by  his  labor  was  a  declaration  of  freedom.  This 
great  strong  child-race  needed  the  lesson  of  making  money  as  much  as  it  needed 
training.  It  knew  how  to  work  under  task  masters  and  direction.  It  was  not 
power  that  it  needed,  but  purpose,  and  that  honest  earning  and  spending  gives. 

When  the  School  had  been  founded  a  few  years,  another  race  was  brought  a 
foundling  to  its  doors.  The  Indian  had  not  the  slave  idea  that  labor  brings  no 
returns,  but  an  opposite  idea  that  profit  comes  without  work.  He  is  fed  and  clothed 
and  nothing  demanded  of  him.  To  save  his  manhood  from  destruction  he  must  be 
taught  to  work.  How  fire  you  going  to  make  him  see  the  sense  and  value  of  such 
teaching?  Only  by  showing  him  the  sure  reward  of  every  stroke  of  labor,  since, 
unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  put  him  where  profit  can  only  come  from  labor, 
if  his  being  so,  every  one  must  admit  that  the  simple  fact  of  bringing  a  return  for 
the  shop  and  the  worker  has  its  educational  value.  Therefore,  for  the  student*s 
sake  alone,  the  problem  for  the  School  has  been  and  always  should  be  how  best  to 
combine  theoretical  and  practical  training  in  our  industrial  life. 

If  we  were  teaching  600  students  who  are  not  vexed  by  the  question  of  self- 
support  we  might  think  too  much  of  the  thought  and  too  little  of  the  practical 
value,  ^7hil4  on  the  other  hand  if  we  were  just  a  manufacturing  concern  we  should 
lose  all  sight  of  education  and  use  the  man  alone  for  his  value  to  us. 

THE  HAMPTON  STUDBNTB  PARTLY  8BLF  SUPPORTING. 

The'question  that  was  and  is  forced  upon  the  helpless  of  this  race  is  **  How  can 
we  combine  the  greatest  amount  of  education  of  head,  hand,  heart  with  self  sup- 
port." 

Naturally  the  first  answer  to  this  was — 

Here  is  a  farm  on  which  work  is  to  be  done,  let  the  student  do  it  and  earn  his 
way.     To  earn  an  education  is  in  itself  an  education. 

This  then  gives  us  our  first  division  of  Hampton  Industries. 

L  The  Indu8trie8  Necessary  for  Self  Support  whose  main  object  is  to  earn  the 
daily  bread  of  the  worker. 

First  under  this  comes  the  care  of  the  75  teachers  and  600  students. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  student  cares  for  his  or  her  own  room.  That  these 
may  be  kept  properly,  they  are  subject  to  daily  inspection.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
number  in  a  room  is  limited  to  two  or  three,  that  the  idea  of  home  and  private 
possession  may  be  given. 

There  are  75  officers  and  teachers  living  on  the  grounds  for  the  care  of  whose 
rooms  we  have  a  division  of  workmen  called  Room  boys  and  girls.  There  are  99 
room  girls  and  22  room  boys.  Their  work  is  making  beds,  sweeping,  cleaning,  etc. 
These  workers  are  all  from  Ihe  day  classes,  and  attend  to  the  rooms  in  the  three 
(juarters  of  an  hour  between  study  hour  and  school  in  the  morning. 

On  Monday  they  give  the  rooms  the  weekly  cleaning.  For  this  work  they  receive 
$2  00  per  month, 

CorridoTS, — Eyery  corridor  and  pair  of  stairs  is  in  the  charge  of  a  girl  or  boy, 
who  sweeps  and  dusts  it  each  day  and  scrubs  it  once  in  two  weeks. 

The  ground  fioor  of  Virginia  Hall  is  occupied  by  the  Teachers*  Home  dining  room 
at  one  end  and  the  Students*  dining  room  at  the  other.  Below  these  the  basement 
holds  the  ^reat  kitchen,  bake  rooms,  etc.,  for  providing  for  hungry  students. 

Seventy  five  teachers  come  to  the  Teachers'  Home  dining  room  for  their  meals. 
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The  running  of  this  dining  room  gives  employment  to  ten  Day  sohool  boys  as  wait- 
ers and  ten  night  school  boys  as  cooks  and  scullions. 

Students  Dining  room, — ^This  department  has,  this  winter,  averaged  633  boarders. 

To  care  for  these  we  have  had  4  cooks,  3  bakers,  and  2  scullions.  These  work  all 
day  and  go  to  school  for  two  hours  in  the  evening. 

There  are  37  Day  Class  boys  to  wait  on  the  hungry  throng  which  three  times  a 
day  pours  into  the  great  dining  room,  and  the  minute  the  last  one  has  finished  and 
gone,  81  Day  Class  girls  turn  to  and  clear  away  and  wash  the  dishes,  so  that  in  half 
an  hour  the  room  is  ready  for  the  next  meal. 

This  happy,  hearty,  crowded,  noisy  dining  room  is  not  the  best  place  for  a  sick 
or  ailing  student,  so  provision  is  made  for  them  in  the  Special  Diet  Department. 

This  department,  sends  out  the  meals  to  the  three  hospitals  or  to  students  rooms 
when  they  are  confined  to  them.  There  is  a  small  dining  room  where  students  con- 
valescing or  needing  special  diet  go  on  order  from  the  resident  physician,  to  enjoy 
a  rather  more  delicate  or  better  adapted  fare  of  beefsteak,  oat  meal,  milk  puddings, 
etc.,  as  each  case  demands. 

From  3,000  to  5,000  meals  are  supplied  by  this  department  per  month. 

To  do  this  work,  2  Night  School  girls  give  their  whole  time,  while  one  Day  School 
boy  acts  as  waiter. 

Turning  from  the  dining  room,  the  next  great  domestic  department  that  demands 
attention  is  the  Laundry.  This  is  divided  into  two  distinct  branches,  first.  The 
Teachers^  Laundry ^  imder  the  charge  of  Miss  Woodward. 

This  receives  about  1,400  pieces  per  week  during  the  School  year.  In  this'laundry 
are  employed  8  work  girls  all  day,  12  girls  working  one  day  each  in  thi  week  and 
one  outside  woman  who  acts  as  a  sub  teacher.  These  girls  are  selected  when  they 
enter  school  on  account  of  already  having  some  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  girls  who  work  all  day  receive  f  15  per  month  in  board  and  credit  and  attend 
Night  School.  The  diy  Class  girls  receive  $.50  per  day.  Miss  Woodward  reports 
that  she  has  a  nice  set  of  girls,  good  at  their  work  and  conscientious. 

The  Students^  Laundry ^  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Howlind,  is  of  course  much 
larger  than  the  teachers',  there  being  between  8,000  and  9,000  pieces  washed  pet 
week.    This  includes  washing  for  all  students  save  Indian  girls,  who  do  their  own. 

To  do  this  an  average  of  27  Night  School  girls  work  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
52  Day  girls  for  one  day  each  per  week. 

The  Home  Farm,  Mr.  Howe  in  charge,  stretches  around  us  on  all  sides.  In  this 
there  are  100  acres  under  cultivation,  the  chief  productions  being  milk  and  vege- 
tables. 

About  35  cows  are  milked,  averaging  from  85  to  100  gallons  of  milk  per  day. 
Besides  supplying  the  School  families  on  the  place  and  the  Dixie  Hospital,  a  good 
deal  is  sold  out  side. 

There  are  32  horses  and  colts  on  the  farm,  6  of  which  are  boarded  for  outsiders. 
There  are  also  250  hogs,  but  much  more  pork  is  consumed  by  the  School  than  the 
farm  can  supply.  A  large  part  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  for  the  School  are  also 
raised  on  the  place. 

As  to  crops,  there  are  30  acres  in  clover  and  orchard  grass,  9  in  fodder,  14  in  oats, 
5  in  rye,  9  in  peas,  10  in  potatoes,  7  in  corn,  6  or  8  in  truck  and  the  balance  in 
orchards,  small  fruits,  &c.  From  many  of  these  fields  two  and  three  crops  will  be 
gathered  this  summer.  For  instance,  the  peas  will  be  followed  by  sweet  potatoes, 
the  cabbage  by  sweet  com,  &c.  * 

There  are  now  on  the  farm  13  hands :  3  in  charge  of  cattle,  3  in  charge  of  bam, 
1  in  care  of  pigs,  5  acting  as  cart  drivers  and  farm  hands,  and  one  working  in  the 
vegetable  garden. 

The  Farm  Wheelwright  and  Blacksmith  Shop^  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Corson, 
makes  wagons,  carts,  and  trucks  and  does  the  repairing  and  horseshoeing  for  the 
farm. 
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Here  are  16  bojs  working :  13  giving  all  their  time  to  their  trade  and  going  to 
school  at  night  and  8  working  two  days  each  a  week.    Two  of  these  boys  are  Indian. 

Beside  the  home  farm  there  is  about  five  miles  from  the  School,  the  Hemenuoay 
Farmj  under  Mr.  West. 

In  this  farm  there  are  550  acres  devoted  to  grain,  grass  and  stock  raising.  About 
400  acres  are  under  ctdtivation.  This  place  is  too  far  from  the  centres  of  habita- 
tions to  be  very  profitable  as  a  dairy  or  market  garden  farm,  but  it  raises  cattle, 
sheep,  horsies,  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  chickens.  In  this  way  it  is  a  good 
source  of  supplies  for  the  School.  This  year,  two  large  incubators  have  been  added 
to  the  farm  outfit  and  it  hopes  to  go  into  poultry  raising  much  more  extensively. 

On  this  farm  there  are  now  14  colored  boys  who  work  all  day  and  are  taught  in 
the  evening  by  Miss  Clapp  and  Capt.  Jordan.  They  receive  both  good  teaching 
and  good  wages,  and  next  year  will  enter  either  the  Night  or  Normal  schools  on 
the  home  grounds. 

The  boys  usually  go  on  to  the  farm  just  to  earn  their  way  through  school,  but 
there  are  few  places  where  they  learn  more  useful  lessons  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  use  the  knowledge  gained  sooner  or  later.  One  of  our  Senior  boys  spoke  not 
long  since  of  the  many  questions  on  farming  that  the  people  bring  to  them  when 
they  are  out  teaching  and  how  much  help  the  farm  training  and  agriculture  classes 
are  to  them. 

Although  this  farm  work  cannot  now  be  placed  among  the  trades,  it  is  expected 
that  it  soon  will  be,  with  a  regular  corps  of  farm  apprentices  under  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  to  be  spoken  of  further  on. 

The  Knitting  Shqpy  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  Jones,  is  under  contract  to  furnish 
10,000  dozen  pairs  of  mittens  to  S.  B.  Pratt  &  Co.,  of  Boston  this  year. 

There  are  12  Night  School  boys  in  this  shop,  and  two  Normal  School  boys  who 
work  only  two  days  a  week.  They  get  21  cts.  per  doz.  pair  of  mittens,  and  for  the 
first  three  months  average  only  about  forty  cents  a  day,  but  when  the  trade  is  once 
learned  a  boy  will  usually  make  from  70  cts.  to  $1.00  in  a  day.  A  quick  boy  can 
learn  to  run  one  of  these  machines  perfectly  in  three  months  and  probably  most  of 
them  seek  it  with  the  idea  of  earning  their  way  through  school,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
best  things  for  these  races  to  learn  to  handle  machinery.  The  lessons  in  concentra- 
tion, patience,  and  deftness  learned  here  are  of  more  value  than  the  fact  that  they 
have  learned  a  trade  in  which  they  can  set  themselves  up  without  much  capital. 

The  Huntington  Industrial  Works, — ^This  is  the  largest  and  in  many  ways  the 
most  important  industry  on  the  place.  It  is,  in  a  way,  the  power  for  all  the  wood- 
working and  building  done  here  as  from  it  all  the  pine  lumber  is  obtained. 

The  logs  are  brought  in  rafts  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  business  of  the  H. 
I.  Works  is  to  reduce  these  logs  into  all  forms  of  lumber.  The  works  are  flivided 
into  three  departments  namely,  Saw  MUl,  Lumber  Yard,  and  Wood-itxyrhing  Shops, 

The  first  two  of  these  departments  come  under  this  division  of  our  subject,  as 
being  shops  in  which  the  student  while  earning  his  living  does  not  learn  a  complete 
trade. 

In  thsse  two  branches  of  the  H.  I.  Works  there  are  10  Night  School  boys  work- 
ing every  day  and  10  Normal  School  boys  each  working  2  days  in  the  week.  These 
boys  learn  to  keep  tally,  scale  and  measure  logs,  grade  lumber  and  work  the  lum- 
ber machines,  besides  the  general  knowledge  of  machinery  learned  in  a  big  saw 
mill.  This  is  knowledge  very  necessary  for  this  race  to  have  if  they  are  to  compete 
with  others  in  this  age  of  machinery. 

The  third  department  of  these  works  however  must  come  in  the  next  division  of 
the  industries. 

TJ^e  Holly  Tree  Inns  are  two  little  restaurants  on  the  grounds,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls.  The  boys'  is  the  larger,  having  a  regular  set  of  boarders,  (employees 
of  the  school)  besides  furnishing  the  boys  with  treats  on  which  to  spend  their  pocket 
money.    This  employs  8  students  as  cooks  and  waiters. 
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The  girls'  is  more  a  bake  shop,  where  one  Night  School  girl  is  kept  busy  baking 
all  day  and  whose  wares  the  hungry  girls  treat  themselves  to  after  schooL 

Last,  but  not  least  of  all,  come  the  odds  and  ends  who  cannot  be  counted  into  any 
department  but  are  bread  winners  and  most  important  members  of  our  f amUy. 

First  there  are  4  orderlies  whose  duties  are  manifold.  They  are  stationed  in  the 
orderlies*  room,  within  caU  of  the  office  bell,  ready  to  do  the  endless  errands  and 
odd  jobs  of  the  School.  Their  most  important  duty  is  that  of  acting  as  guides  for 
the  hundreds  of  visitors  that  come  to  us. 

There  is  one  boy  employed  in  the  commissary  as  clerk,  general  duty  men  who 
handle  freight,  one  boy  who  works  in  the  hospital,  one  girl  who  works  in  the  Doc- 
tor's office,  8  paid  night  guards,  13  janitors  in  boys'  buildings  and  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  boys  earn  $3  per  month  for  the  care  of  boats. 

Summing  up  this  division  of  our  subject  we  find,  on  a  rough  estimate,  that  we 
have  850  students  working  with  their  hands  to  earn  the  education  of  the  head. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  much  is  not  learned  by  every  faithful  student  in 
these  departments — ^he  or  she  will  be  a  better  cook,  laundress,  or  farmer,  and  surely 
much  needed  lessons  in  promptness,  and  thoroughness  are  inculcated,  but  still  the 
object  in  view  is  not  to  teach  a  trade  but  to  get  the  work  don 3,  and  here  the  prin- 
ciple of  profit  industry,  each  doing  what  he  can  do  best,  is  enforced  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Many  might  think  in  reviewing  this  group  of  industries  that  the  student  was  only 
getting  support  for  the  head  by  his  labor,  but  when  you  remember  that  as  students, 
mechanics  or  business  men,  in  nothing  these  races  are  so  weak  as  in  their  sense  of 
the  value  of  time  and  material,  every  lesson  in  thrift  and  speed  that  they  learn  by 
seeing  how  necessary  work  is  carried  on  in  a  systematic  and  business  like  way  is 
of  inestimable  value. 

THE  TRADES. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  industries.  Those  included  in  this 
have  been  established' for  the  purpose  of  teaching  trades,  but  at  the  same  time  this 
being  missionary  work,  we  have  to  consider  the  support  of  the  student. 

Gen.  Armstrong  had  from  the  very  beginning  the  conception  of  a  school  that 
should  offer  all  forms  of  industrial  training.  As  the  school  grew  and  prospered  he 
patiently  worked  out  his  thought,  adding  a  shop  at  a  time  until  we  have  now  11 
trades  taught  on  the  grounds. 

In  this  division  comes  the  8d  department  in  the  H,  L  Works — the  General  Car- 
penter S/wp— under  charge  of  Mr.  P.  I.  Frost.  It  doe  3  all  kinds  of  wood-working 
such  as  window-sashes,  doors,  mantels,  stairways,  &c.,  and  also  all  fences  and 
buildings  on  the  school  grounds.  All  of  this  work  is  made  practical  and  profitable 
by  being  done  under  contracts  and  orders. 

In  this  shop  there  are  25  students  who  work  all  day  and  attend  night  school. 
Three  have  finished  their  trade  this  year  and  6  begun. 

No  one  who  sees  the  beautiful  wood-work  this  shop  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  can 
doubt  the  skill  and  ability  acquired  in  it. 

The  Carpenter  and  Repair  Shop,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Sugden,  does  the  general 
Carpentry  Work  for  the  School. 

Here  are  12  students  employed  :  1  of  these  has  finished  his  trade  and  is  acting  as 
under-foreman ;  11  are  learning  the  trade,  5  working  every  day  in  the  week  and 
going  to  Night  School,  4  Indian  boys  working  half  of  each  day  and  2  Normal  School 
boys  who  give  the  two  work  days  a  week  to  their  trade. 

J.  Wood,  the  under-foreman,  speaking  from  the  boys'  position,  says  **  the  boys 
usually  come  meaning  to  get  their  trade,  and  go,  but  the  desire  for  an  education 
grows  stronger  every  day  and  in  the  end  they  usually  go  into  the  Normal  School  for 
a  year  or  two  and  many  graduate  there."  All  students  from  this  Shop  receive 
draughting  lessons  in  the  Technical  Shop. 
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The  Engineering  Department  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  G.  Vaiden,  furnishes  the 
power  for  running  all  the  machinery  on  the  grounds,  supplies  the  steam  for  heat* 
ing,  cooking  and  washing,  and  cares  for  the  gas  house  from  which  most  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  are  lighted. 

There  are  nine  boys  working  in  this  department,  seven  from  the  Night  School 
and  two  from  the  I^ormal  School.  Four  of  these  boys  are  learning  their  trade  of 
Practical  Engineering,  while  five  are  earning  their  living.  One  of  this  department 
will  graduate  this  June  from  the  Normal  Academic  course  of  the  School. 

Next  under  this  subject  come  the  Training  Shops, 

The  Paint  Shop  under  Mr.  J.  F.  Lacrosse  employs  16  Indians  and  8  colored 
students.  Of  the  3  colored  students  2  work  aU  day  and  go  to  school  at  night  and 
1  works  only  two  days  in  the  week.  Of  the  Lidians  two  are  Normal  School  boys 
working  only  2  days  per  week,  and  14  are  from  the  Lidian  School  working  half  of 
each  day. 

This  department  does  all  the  painting,  varnishing  and  glazing  on  the  place. 
The  Shop  pays  well  and  at  the  same  time  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  idea 
of  the  trade.  For  the  first  half  of  the  year  Mr.  La  Crosse  gave  regular  lectures 
every  Monday  morning.  These  talks  covered  such  subjects  as  Primary  colors, 
Mixing  colors,  Applying  colors,  Materials,  etc. 

Mr.  La  Crosse  is  so  convinced  of  the  value  of  these  that  he  says  if  he  were  running 
a  shop  purely  for  profit,  he  should  take  time  for  these  lessons,  as  he  thinks  it  would 
pay. 

As  to  the  two  races,  he  says  that  the  Lidian  takes  hold  quicker,  the  Negro  holds 
out  longer  and  they  come  out  about  even. 

The  Harness  Shop,  under  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Gaddis,  himself  a  graduate  student  of  this 
very  Shop,  reports  8  colored  and  8  Indian  students.  The  colored  students  give  their 
fuU  time  to  trade  and  go  to  Night  School ;  the  Indians  are  Normal  School  boys  who 
give  2  days  per  week. 

Two  thirds  of  the  year  they  have  been  filling  orders  for  harnesses  from  Mr.  John 
Wanamaker.  The  other  third  has  been  devoted  to  local  work  to  keep  the  boys 
busy.  In  the  order  trade  they  have  received  as  high  as  $100  for  a  harness,  while 
the  local  work  averages  about  $25  for  a  harness. 

Mr.  Graddls  has  taught  some  of  the  students  outside  of  his  department  stitching, 
and  has  made  the  fine  work  done  for  the  World's  Fair  an  occasion  for  extra  lessons 
in  fine  work. 

The  STioe  Shop  under  Mr.  S.  E.  Smith,  another  student  who  learned  his  trade  in 
the  shop  where  he  is  now  foreman,  reports  a  total  of  8  students ;  5  colored  from  the 
Night  School  worlfing  all  day,  1  colored  from  Normal  School  working  2  days  per 
week  and  2  Indians  working  li  days  per  week. 

Most  of  the  students  who  entered  here  came  to  learn  the  trade:  8  students 
have  finished  their  trade  this  year  and  2  will  finish  this  summer ;  one  has  just 
begun.     All  seem  earnest  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Smith  divides  the  trade  years  systematically  and  although  he  gives  no  general 
claas  lessons,  yet  tries  to  teach  each  individual  the  qualities  of  leather,  use  and 
divisions.  One  of  the  trade  graduates  of  this  Shop  has  made  a  good  record  this 
year  in  Charlotte  Hall  School  in  St.  Mary's  Co.  Maryland,  where  he  has  taken  charge 
of  the  Shoe  Shops. 

The  Tin  Shop  is  in  care  of  Mr.  Walter  Baker,  a  last  year's  graduate,  who.is  both 
foreman  and  workman,  as  there  are  now  no  students  in  the  Shop.  He  reports 
having  put  on  5,237  sq.  ft.  of  roofing,  828  ft.  down  spout,  83  ft.  of  gutter  spout,  860 
pieces  of  tin  ware  repaired ;  572  new  pieces  of  tin  ware  made  up  and  one  Senior 
boy  taught  how  to  solder. 

The  PriTtting  Office  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Betts  reports  a  dull  business 
year,  but  a  good,  earnest  set  of  boys.    There  are  in  the  Shop  6  colored  students  who 
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give  their  days  to  this  trade  attending  Night  School  '■  6  Indian  boys,  5  who  oome 
in  for  two  days  in  the  week  and  one  who  goes  to  Night  School  and  gives  all  his 
days  to  his  trade ;  8  graduates  and  ex-students  and  4  outsiders ;  making  a  total  of 
24  hands. 

This  office  does  all  the  School  printing,  which,  besides  the  two  School  papers  this 
year  includes  the  '*  Twenty  Two  Years'  Work,"  a  500  page  book  giving  a  record  of 
Hampton's  work,  and  a  number  of  weekly  papers  and  periodicals  and  considerable 
job  printing  from  outside. 

The  Pierce  Machine  Shops,  Mr.  Chas.  King,  in  charge,  report  on  8  departments 
of  labor. 

let,  the  Machine  Shop  proper.  In  this  he  reports  2  Indians  working  2  days  in 
the  week  and  7  Night  School  boys. 

2nd,  the  Blacksmithing  department  where  he  reports  4  Night  School  boys  and  2 
Normfd  School  Indians. 

8rd,  the  Woodworking  department,  where  he  reports  2  Night  School  boys  working 
all  day  and  4  Indians  working  2  days  in  a  week. 

Mr.  King  who  has  just  assumed  the  charge  of  these  shops  this  year,  has  been 
re-organizing  them  with  the  object  of  improving  the  instruction  given  and  of 
placing  them  on  a  better  business  basis. 

The  work  still  done  in  the  Machine  Shop  is  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  grade  of 
tools  with  which  Mr.  King  is  not  wholly  satisfied  and  hopes  by  another  year  to  be 
able  to  afford  new  patterns  and  a  better  variety  of  work  here. 

In  the  other  two  departments,  Bla4:kamithing  and  Woodworking,  where  are  made 
raft  gear,  ploughs,  trucks,  com-shellers,  wheel-barrows,  carts,  hominy  mills,  etc., 
Mr.  King  feels  that  he  now  has  the  best  variety  of  work  both  for  instruction  of  his 
boys,  the  business  of  the  Shop  and  the  fact  that  they  are  things  the  boy  can  make 
when  they  go  out  from  here,  without  having  to  have  much  capital  to  start  in 
business. 

Sewing,  Dressmaking  and  Tailoring  Department,  Miss  M.  T.  Galpin,  manager, 
reports  as  follows : 

48  girls  began  work  in  October,  of  which  number  only  three  have  dropped  out. 
The  work  done  is  dressmaking,  tailoring,  shirtmaking  and  mending  for  400  boys. 

The  under  clothes  needing  mending  are  sent  from  the  laundry  and  keep  the 
mending  squad  busy  from  Tuesday  till  Friday.  On  Saturday  the  janitors  bring  in 
the  boys'  suits  that  need  mending  and  the  Senior  girls  see  to  it.  Some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  done  is  shown  by  these  figures :  2,381  shirts,  800  uniforms,  2,868 
miscellaneous  articles  have  been  made  this  school  year. 

Miss  Forsythe  has  this  year  had  charge  of  the  dressmaking  department  and  has 
given  lessons  in  draughting,  cutting  and  basting. 

Miss  Galpin  spealp  of  the  marked  benefit  of  the  Whittier  Sewing  classes  as  shown 
in  those  girls  who  come  into  her  department  from  them. 

The  Oreen  House,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Chas.  Goodrich,  reports  a  good  set  of 
boys,  two  in  the  winter  and  four  this  spring.  These  are  all  colored  boys  from  the 
Night  School.  Of  this  set  one  came  to  learn  his  trade,  one  probably  intends  to  finish 
the  trade  and  two  are  simply  working  their  way  through  school.  One  outside 
laborer  was  employed  last  fall  but  now  all  the  work  is  given  to  the  boys  and  the 
aim  is  that  there  shall  be  no  outside  help.  No  class  instructions  are  given  these 
boys  but  individual  lessons  and  questions  on  their  purpose  are  given  to  each  as  he 
works.  Mr.  Gkxxirich  has  this  spring  taken  18  girls  in  classes  of  6  and  given  them 
lessons  in  planting,  cutting,  and  transplanting.  These  girls  will  each  have  a  bed  in 
the  CHrls*  Cfarden — ^where  she  will  cultivate  her  seedlings  and  sell  her  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  the  Teacher's  Home,  thus  gaining  some  pocket  money. 

This  is  a  new  scheme  and  it  is  hoped  will  solve  the  question  of  making  the  giris* 
garden  a  success  as  well  as  a  lesson  for  the  girls. 
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In  summing  up  our  2d  division  of  labor,  we  find  we  have  11  departments  employ- 
ing an  average  of  153  students ;  that  in  these  shops  while  the  student  does  earn  a 
part,  or  the  whole  of  his  living  according  to  the  time  devoted,  yet  the  chief  purpose 
is  to  leam  a  trade  and  in  every  one  of  these  ten  departments  a  useful  and  profitable 
training  is  given  the  hand  and  head. 

It  is  on  this  branch  of  our  industries  that  Mr.  Warren^s  criticism  bears  when  he 
says  that  he  cannot  reconcile  the  idea  of  education  and  manufacture. 

If  you  take  the  modem  idea  of  a  manufactory  where  division  of  labor  to  secure 
the  biggest  possible  profit  is  the  plan  and  aim,  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  educa- 
tion because  such  manufacturing  dwarfs  the  whole  man.  But  Hampton  carries  on 
manufactures  for  their  educational,  not  their  productive,  value.  When  it  is  a 
question  between  the  profit  of  the  shop  and  the  educational  good  of  the  student, 
tiie  profit  must  suffer. 

We  have  spoken  before  of  the  Hampton  theory  that  a  productive  labor  is  one  of 
the  great  educational  factors  for  these  races,  and  that  the  industrial  education  is 
not  hurt  in  this  combination  seems  to  be  conclusively  proved  not  alone  by  the 
hundreds  of  good  mechanics  that  go  from  here  South  and  West  but  by  the  numbers 
that  have  taken  charge  of  shops  in  schools  and  in  other  ways  showed  themselves 
master  workmen. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Warren  feels  that  we  can  not  make  the  money  that  we  ought 
to  with  this  endowment  of  shops  it  can  only  be  said  that  in  putting  the  goods  into 
market,  Hampton  does  not  expect  to  become  independently  wealthy.    The  plant, 
for  her  industries  has  been  given  her  and  her  aim  in  productive  labor  is  to  run 
her  shops  on  a  good  thrifty  business  basis. 

We  shall  never  be  tempted  to  hope  for  great  business  profits,  because  as  soon  as 
a  man  is,  in  a  business  sense,  profitable  to  the  School,  he  is  sent  off  to  teach  others. 

Quite  opposed  to  this  criticism  too,  is  the  feeling  in  many  shops  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  student  is  a  good  investment  for  the  shop ;  that  the  more  care  and 
thought  that  is  put  on  the  relation  of  the  student  to  his  work  the  better  the  business 
standing  of  the  shop  is.  Industrial  training  can  be  given  and  productive,  labor 
carried  on  according  to  the  old  idea  of  a  small  sure  business  and  a  well  rounded 
and  complete  workman  but  not  according  to  the  19th  Century  notion  of  big  profits 
and  division  of  labor. 

TECHNICAL    EDUCATION. 

•        

The  third  division  of  the  Hampton  industries  is  the  group  of  those  which  are 
given  for  education  only. 

This  includes  all  the  house  work  and  domestic  training  given  the  Indian  girls  and 
all  the  classes  in  cooking,  use  of  tools  and  agriculture  given  to  the  Normal  School 
students. 

37ie  Winona  Houtehold  Department. — ^As  the  (Government  appropriation  meets 
the  expenses  of  board  and  clothing  [leaving  tuition  to  be  raised  by  scholarship]  of 
the  T"^'*^"«  while  here,  there  is  no  need  that  they  should  work  with  an  idea  of  sup- 
port.    The  whole  aim  is  to  make  all  their  work  educational. 

Bach  girl  must  do  her  own  washing,  ironmg,  dressmaking,  mending  and  take 
care  of  her  own  room.  For  this  she  receives  no  pay.  Besides  this,  all  the  corridors, 
teachers'  rooms  and  public  rooms  of  Winona  are  cared  for  by  the  girls  for  a  small 
sum  of  money.  In  this  way  it  is  arranged  that  each  girl  has  a  little  of  all  kinds  of 
work,  that  they  take  the  complete  care  of  their  school-home  and  earn  some  pocket 
money  by  way  of  encouragement. 

In  fact,  as  far  as  possible,  she  is  given  the  many  sided  training  that  a  daughter 
ahould  have  in  her  home  to  prei)are  her  for  life. 

To  see  a  little  more  carefully  how  this  system  is  worked  out  let  us  look  at  the  dif- 
ferent departments. 
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In  the  laundiy  Miss  Booth  has  the  42  girls  divided  into  squads  of  ten  for  Mondays^ 
washing ;  each  squad  has  the  use  of  the  laundry  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  their 
work  days  they  iron  their  clothes,  after  which  the  clothes  are  inspected  in  the  sew- 
ing room  and  each  girl  mends  her  own.  Beside  this  mending  they  make  their  own 
clothes,  four  cotton  dresses  a  year  at  the  least,  prepare  extra  clothes  for  the  store- 
room ready  to  fit  out  new  students  and  make  and  mend  all  the  Wigwam  and 
Winona  bedding. 

As  Winona  has  no  separate  kitchen  they  could  not  cook  their  own  meals.  How- 
ever there  is  a  small  overflow  dining  room  at  Winona  which  they  take  care  of,  get- 
ting practice  in  care  of  table  and  dishes. 

To  gain  the  much  needed  knowledge  of  cooking,  a  small  three-roomed  cottage 
on  the  grounds  has  been  fitted  up  like  a  home,  with  parlor,  dining  room,  kitchen 
and  storeroom.  The  girls  are  divided  into  companies  of  four  and  each  four  uses 
the  cottage  for  a  week.  They  are  given  50  cts.  and  flour  and  milk  and  out  of  this 
must  get  four  suppers  for  themselves  and  a  teacher. 

The  object  kept  in  view  is  how  to  do  well  with  a  little.  They  rarely  make  cake 
but  learn  how  to  prepare  eggs,  potatoes,  etc.,  in  all  ways. 

This  is  meant  to  be  the  practical  application  of  the  regular  cooking  lessons,  under 
Miss  Williamson.  The  girls  enjoy  this  as  ''playing  house"  on  a  grand  scale.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  each  girl  will  have  had  8  weeks  of  this  training.  The  money 
for  this  unique  training  school  has  all  been  given  by  charity. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  how  the  Indian  girl  learns  in  laundry,  housework,  sewing 
and  cooking — ^let  us  see  what  is  done  for  tiie  boy. 

Like  every  student  on  the  ground  he  has  to  care  for  his  own  room ;  then  turning 
to  the  shops,  we  see  many  fields  of  labor  before  him. 

Those  now  called  the  **  Training  Shops"  i.  e.  the  Harness  Shop,  Paint  Shop,  Shoe 
Shop  and  Tin  Shop— were  at  first  called  the  Indian  Training  Shops,  and  established 
largely  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  Indians  practical  knowledge  of  different  trades. 
They  have  changed  their  name  since  then  in  order  to  express  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  limited  to  one  race,  but  we  shall  find  21  Indians  taking  their  trades  in  them  and 
still  others  in  the  printing  office,  macliine  shop,  etc. 

ITie  Technical  Shop,  imder  the  charge  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Small,  manager,  is  designed 
to  give  the  training  in  use  of  tools  and  wood  turning.  Here  at  present,  there  are  U 
Indian  boys,  9  working  half  of  each  day  and  5  two  days  per  week,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Mr.  Spinney,  a  colored  ex-student.  It  is.  intended  that  every  Indian 
boy  shall  have  nine  months.  Although  the  object  is  purely  educational — ^tibe  work 
of  the  students,  in  the  shape  of  carved  paper  cutters,  inkstands,  picture  frames,  etc., 
is  sold. 

In  this  shop  also  are  given  the  lessons  m  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  to 
the  trades  boys. 

There  are  five  classes  of  8  each  from  the  carpenter  shops  and  one  of  14  from  the 
blacksmith  and  machine  shops. 

The  Ahby  May  Home,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Austen,  has  been  opened  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  In  this  charming  building,  which  truly  deserves  the  name  of 
home  ten  colored  girls  at  a  time  are  taken  for  a  three  months*  course.  These  girls 
learn  to  cook,  wash,  iron,  mend  and  do  general  housework  on  a  small  home  scale 
that  they  may  have  a  true  model  after  which  to  fashion  their  own  home.  They 
work  all  day  and  go  to  Night  school.  Perhaps  the  greatest  lessons  they  receive  here 
are  in  their  little  Saturday  night  companies,  readings  with  the  house-mother,  &c. 

This  life  is  to  give  the  special  training  that  the  size  of  our  school  household  will 
not  allow  in  other  places.  Under  the  care  of  this  house  is  brought  the  cooking  and 
sewing  classes  and  the  Girls'  Holly  Tree  Inn. 

While  the  students  in  the  Normal  School  only  work  two  days  in  the  week  instead 
of  six,  still  here  the  opportunity  is  taken  to  give  them  in  classes  technical  training 
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that  every  person  ought  to  have,  as  The  Technical  Classes  in  the  use  of  tools  under 
Miss  Katharine  Parke.  Here  all  the  girls  of  the  Middle  Class  come  for  two  hours 
per  week  for  half  a  year  and  the  Indian  School  girls  for  one  hour  per  week  for  the 
whole  year.  They  are  here  taught  how  to  use  tools  and  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion. Their  first  work  is  making  a  box — as  this  is  meant  to  help  them,  both  Indian 
and  colored,  to  make  their  own  homes  comfortable,  they  are  taught  how  they  can 
make  the  most  of  things — ^how  to  use  leather  for  hinges,  how  to  cover  a  box,  &c. 
They  learn  how  to  make  screens,  stools,  picture  frames  and  how  to  varnish  and 
paint  them.  Nothing  is  sold  from  this  shop,  the  student  keeping  what  she  makes 
as  a  reward  of  her  industry. 

Again,  a  colored  girl  might  come  into  our  day  school  and  graduate  and  not  know 
how  to  mend  her  clothes  if  she  had  not  worked  in  the  industrial  rooms.  To  over- 
come this  the  Middlers  go  one  evening  in  the  week  to  the  Abby  May  Home  to  a 
sewing  class.     This  is  just  to  teach  plain,  neat,  old  fashioned  sewing. 

For  some  years  cooking  classes  have  been  established.  These  are  now  carried  on 
at  the  Abby  May  Home. 

Here  the  Middlers  go  in  classes  twice  a  week  for  half  a  year.  There  are  ten  girls 
in  a  class  and  each  class  has  a  thorough  course  in  making  fires,  baking,  boiling, 
flying,  broiling,  mixing,  seasoning,  etf.,  also  in  getting  up  a  whole  meal,  clearing 
up,  &c.  The  classes  give  a  bread  party  to  which  the  boys  are  invited  as  tasters,  and 
prizes  awarded  for  the  finest  bread,  rolls,  &c. 

It  seems  best  that  every  boy  that  comes  to  this  school  both  from  the  West  and 
South  should  know  something  about  farming.  To  this  end  many  among  the  work 
students  are  put  on  the  farm — and  among  our  Normal  students  this  year  regular 
classes  in  agriculture  have  been  established  imder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Qoodrich  and 
Mr.  West. 

All  the  Middle  boys  attend  these  one  hour  a  week  duilhg  the  school  year. 

The  adding  to  and  enlarging  of  this  division  of  the  industrial  training  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  year.  Not  only  have  new  classes  in  technical  training, 
as  the  middle  year  sewing  and  agriculture  classes  been  added,  but  careful  thought 
has  been  put  on  the  grading  and  systematizing  the  work  in  the  shape  that  all  the 
work  may  push  toward  the  same  end,  a  complete,  well-grounded  industrial  educa- 
tion. 

-  The  attempt  in  the  above  has  been  to  only  give  a  quick  view  of  the  branches  of 
industry  at  Hampton,  to  show  somewhat  how  they  have  grown  up  out  of  both  theory 
and  necessity  and  some  of  the  questions  and  problems  presented  by  them.  Much 
more  copious  reports  have  been  made  on  all  their  work,  which  the  School  will 
gladly  furnish,  together  with  opportunities  to  see  every  industry  on  the  grounds  to 
any  one  who  desires  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject. 

Annie  Beecher  Scovuxb, 

Teacher. 

The  total  attendance  of  students  for  1893,  is  given  as  689.  For 
details  see  letter  of  Principal  in  note.*     In  the  report  to  the  Trus- 

*  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Instftute, 

Hampton^  Va.,  April  S3,  ^94. 
Hon.  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 

Bureau  of  EducatioUy  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  in  regard  to  the  nimiber  of 

students  at  this  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1893,  I  be^  to  append  the 

following  statement  of  the  enrollment  for  that  year : 
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tees  the  attendance  in  the  '*  Whit  tier  School"  is  given  as  265;  136 
girls  and  129  boys. 

The  Faculty  numbers  80  Professors,  Instructors,  etc. — 20  men  and 
60  women.     Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal. 

The  West  Virginia  University,  MoRaANTowN,  West  Virginia. 

The  West  Virginia  Agricultural  College  was  established  by  the 
Legislature  in  accordance  with  the  United  States  Land  Grant  Law. 
The  citizens  of  Morgantown,  donating  buildings,  grounds  and  money 
to  the  amount  of  $50,000  ;  the  college  was  established  there,  in  1867- 
The  fund  from  the  proceeds  of  the  United  States  Land  Grant,  then 
amounting,  with  accrued  interest,  to  $90,000.  This  endowment  was 
subsequently  increased  by  the  State  to  the  sum  of  $110,000.  In 
addition  annual  appropriations  for  current  expenses  and  for  addi- 
tional buildings,  have  been  made.  The  college  grounds  consist  of  25 
acres  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Morgantown,  which  is  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  Monongahela  County.  Daily  stages  connect 
with  Fairmount,  a  station  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  name  of  the  college  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, changed  by  the  Legislature  from  that  of  the  "Agricultural 
College,"  to  its  present  name  the  second  year  after  its  establishment. 

The  University  now  comprises  a  preparatory  Department ;  The 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Cord         Cord      Ind.      Ind. 
Girls.        Boys.    Oiris.    Boys. 

Senior _ .  16  19  0  2 

Middle T.  46  28  8  11 

Junior 49  60  8  21 

Intermediate 18  20  0  0 

129  117        16        34 

NightSchool 88  222  0  0 

Indian  School 0  0       29        59 

212  889        46        98 

Total  Colored  Girls 212 

Boys 889 

"     Indian  Girls 46 

"       Boys 98 

689 
The  Whittier  School,  whose  census  is  recorded  in  our  report  to  the  Trustees  of 
this  school,  while  being  largely  under  the  control  of  our  Faculty  is  a  public  school 
and  consequently  we  do  not  reckon  its  numbers  in  our  returns  to  your  Bureau. 

There  are  frequently  small  discrepancies  between  the  two  reports  mentioned  from 
the  fact  that  the  annual  report  is  usually  put  in  print  in  April  to  be  ready  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  May,  while  that  to  the  Education  Bureau  is 

made  J\me  80th. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  B.  Frissell,  /VtnctjxU. 
By  F.  C.  Bbigos. 
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College,  with  both  a  classical  and  a  scientific  Department  with 
courses  of  four  years;  and  a  Department  of  Engineering,  of  which  the 
course  for  the  first  three  years  is  the  same  as  the  "  Scientific"  course, 
the  studies  of  Senior  year  alone  varying.  "Civil  Engineering — 
Mahan,"  "Military  Engineering — Mahan,"  and  "Gillespie  on  Loca- 
tion, construction  and  improvement  of  Roads  and  Railroads,"  are 
studied; ,  each  one  term. — A  Military  Department,  in  which  there  is 
instruction  in  Military  Science  running  through  four  years,  and  an 
Agricultural  Department,  with  a  two  years  course.  There  are  also 
"  Law  "  and  "  Medical "  Departments.  Drawing  does  not  any  where 
appear  in  the  schedule  of  studies,  except  as  Map  Drawing  in  two 
terms  of  the  first  year. 

The  catalogue  for  1879-80,  shows  a  total  of  132  students  in  all  the 
departments ;  62,  in  the  college  proper,  and  70,  in  the  preparatory  De- 
partment. 

LATER  HISTORY. 

The  latest  "Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents,"  dated 
December  10th,  1892,  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  over  the  total  as  given  in  the  catalogue  of  1879-80.  "  For 
the  year  ending  June,  1891,  the  total  was  205 ;  and  for  the  yea^  ending 
June,  1892,  it  was  224. "  The  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  high  schools 
and  academies,  in  the  State,  fitted  to  prepare  pupils  for  entrance  into 
college,  is  noted  as  a  persistent  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Many  who  desire  a  college  training,  being  compelled  to 
leave  their  homes  in  order  to  attend  the  preparatory  course  of  two 
years,  in  the  University,  before  being  qualified  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  for  the  Academical  Department;  in  frequent  instances 
thereby  so  exhausting  their  pecuniary  resources  as  to  be  unable  to 
continue. 

The  additional  income,  under  "the  new  Morrill  Act  of  1890,"  has 
enabled  the  college  to  open  two  new  courses  of  study;  one,  of  three 
years,  in  Agriculture,  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  one  of  four  years,  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  leading  to 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

A  building  for  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Mechanical 
Engineering,  authorized  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  has 
been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $5, 000. 00,  appropriated  by  the  Legislature, 
and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  at  the  expense  of  the  Morrill  Fund. 

Professor  Emory,  a  graduate  of  Worcester  (Mass.)  Polytechnic 
University,  has  been  appointed  Professor  in  the  new  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  Legislature,  also,  authorized  the  erection  of  another  building 
to  be  known  as  Science  Hall,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $40,000,  which 
has  been  begun.  An  appeal  is  also  made  to  the  Legislature  for  an 
additional  building;  to  be  used  for  instruction  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, the  plant  of  which  is  to  be  provided  from  the  Morrill  Fund. 
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The  latest  catalogue  *  at  hand^  that  for  1892-'93,  contains  an  inter- 
esting table  giving  a  **  comparative  view  of  courses  for  Bachelor 
Degrees,"  of  which  five  are  offered,  viz:  a.  b.,  b.  s.,  b.  s.  c.  e.,  b.  s. 
H.  B.,  and  B.  AQR.  The  frontispiece  gives  views  of  the  five  most 
important  buildings. 

The  Legislature  designated  the  University  to  receive  all  the  residue 
of  the  Fund  arising  from  the  new  U.  8.  Land  Grant  of  '90,  after  the 
due  proportion  assigned  by  that  law,  has  been  given  to  the  "  West 
Virginia  Colored  Institute,''  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
colored  youth  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Science,  recently 
established  in  the  county  of  Kanawha,  by  the  Legislature^  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  U.  S.  Law.  Three  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  for  five  years;  and,  after  that,  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  being  assigned  to  that  Institute. 

The  stimulating  impulse  given  by  this  addition  to  the  U.  S.  Grant 
Fund,  is  a  very  marked  feature  in  the  recent  history  of  all  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges;  as  has  also  been  the  case  where  the  new  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  have  been  attached  to  an  existing  institution. 
By  these  two  laws.  Congress  has  wisely  made  possible  the  much 
needed  development  of  the  Scientific  Departments  for  the  training 
of  students;  and,  also,  given  to  the  community,  the  opportunity  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  best  and  latest  results  of  scientific  investi- 
gation; which  is  ever  progressive. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

In  the  course  of  Civil  Engineering;  Drawing,  in  its  several  branches 
of  Freehand,  Mechanical,  and  Instrumental,  is  taught  throughout 
the  course.  In  the  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering ;  Mechanical 
Drawing  is  taken  for  a  single  term  in  the  second  year,  and  through 
all  the  third  year.  "Shopwork"  is  also  taj^en  up  throughout 
the  third  year.  In  the  '*  Mechanic  Arts"  there  are  courses  in 
Woodworking ;  Moulding  and  Casting ;  Forging ;  Tin  Smithing ; 
Pipe  Fitting;  Machine  Shop  work;  and  Machine  Construction.  All 
students  in  the  Agricultural  course  are  required  to  take  a  course  in 
manual  training  sufficient  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  working 
in  wood  and  iron.  The  building  containing  the  shops,  a  substantial 
structure  90  x  38  feet,  is  ample  in  size  and  fully  equipped  with  req- 
uisite tools  and  machinery  for  use  of  the  students  taking  the  three 
years  course  in  Mechanic  Arts.  This  course  is  open  to  all  the  stu- 
dents. A  special  course  in  Mechanic  Arts  of  one  year,  is  provided 
for  the  students  in  Agriculture.  The  estimated  necessary  living 
expenses  of  students  for  the  Academic  year  of  thirty  six  weeks  are 
given  as  ranging  between  the  limits  of  $137.00,  and  $204.00.     This 

*  Catalogue  of  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown.  For  the  year  1892-*Q8* 
Charleston,  W.  Va.    Moses  W.  Donally  PubUc  Printer.     1898.    HI.    Pp.  106. 
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includes  all  expenses  except  tuition  fees.  These  are  $12.50  a  term 
for  students  in  the  University  from  other  States;  and  $5.00  a  term 
for  such  students  in  the  Preparatory  Department.  Tuition  is  free 
to  citizens  of  West  Virginia,  except  in  the  Law  School.  The  Col- 
legiate Department  of  the  University  is  equally  open  to  youth  of 
both  sexes.  A  very  small  number  of  girls,  however,  are  in  attend- 
ance. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Drawing  is  given  only  in  its  relation  to  engi- 
neering and  mechanics.  There  is  no  instruction  in  Drawing  in  its 
relation  to  the  Fine  Arts.  The  Military  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  fully  developed.  Cadets  are  appointed  by  law,  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Represenative  and  Senatorial  districts  of  the  State. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  for  the  year  1892-'93  is 
given  at  231,  with  3  deducted  as  counted  twice.  Of  these  108  are 
Preparatory,  22  Law,  and  101  Collegiate.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
give  the  distribution  of  these  Academical  students  and  to  note  how 
few  here,  as  elsewhere,  seek  degrees  in  Agriculture. 

For  degree  of  a.  3.  33,  B.  s.  17,  c.  &  M.  Enging.  4,  B.  agr,  2. 
Special  students  in  some  of  these  Departments,  not  studying  for  a 
degree,  34.  "The  Faculty  and  Teachers"  number  20.  E.  M.  Tur- 
ner, liL.  D.,  President. 

Thb  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  State  University  was  chartered  in  1848,  and  organized  and 
opened  for  students  in  1849.  The  Agricultural  College  was  organ- 
ized in  1866. 

"  The  University  Fund  "  consisted  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
land  granted  by  acts  of  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  University, 
approved  June  12,  1838,  August  6,  1846,  and  December  12,  1854. 
The  available  fund  amounted  in  1881,  to  $226,796.86. 

The  Agricultural  College  Fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  240,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  act  of  Congress,  approved 
July  2,  1862. 

The  amount  of  the  productive  Agricultural  fimd  was  in  1881, 
•271,939.81.  Some  portion  of  the  lands  accruing  under  the  grants 
both  to  the  University  Fund,  and  to  the  Agricultural  Fund,  still 
remain  unsold.  The  above  statements  are  from  the  annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  under 
date  of  October  1st,  1881. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  institution  is  the  outcome  of,  and  in  itself 
illustrates,  the  continuous  policy  of  direct  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance to  higher  education,  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  material  progress  of  the  country,  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  science,  and  the  ever  growing  activities  of  the  Industrial 
Arts,  the  expansion  of  the  needs  of  higher  education  have  been  recog- 
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nized  by  Congress.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Agricultural  Fund 
created  to  meet  the  new  needs,  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  "fund 
arising  from  the  previous  grants;  made  before  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  for  higher  technical  training  had  been  recognized. ' 

Few  institutions  so  well  illustrate  the  continuous  policy  of  the 
United  States  government  in  aid  and  encouragement  of  education, 
as,  in  many  cases,  in  other  States,  the  funds  created  by  different 
grants  have  been  distributed  among  different  institutions.  Here 
the  development  of  the  new  education  and  the  proof  of  its  recogni- 
tion by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  are  clearly  shown. 
'  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  law  of 
1862,  the  University  was  re-organized  in  1866,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  laws  of  the  State. 

RBOROANIZATION. 

Chapter  144,  General  Laws  of  1866. 

Section  1.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  to  provide  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  ^^horough  knowledge  of  the  variqus  branches  of  learning 
connected  with  scientific,  industrial,  and  professional  pursuits  ;  and  to  this  end  it 
shall  consist  of  the  following  colleges,  to  wit:  Ist.  The  College  of  Arts;  2d.  The 
College  of  Letters ;  8d.  Such  professional,  and  other  colleges,  as  from  time  to  time 
may  be  added  thereto  or  connected  therewith. 

Section  2.  The  CoUege  of  Arts  shall  embrace  courses  of  instruction  in  the  math- 
ematical, physical,  and  natural  sciences,  with  their  application  to  the  industrial 
arts,  such  as  agriculture,  mechanics  and  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  man- 
ufactures, architecture,  and  commerce;  in  such  branches  included  in  the  College 
of  Letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  a  proper  fitting  of  the  pupils  in  the  scientific  and 
practical  courses  for  their  chosen  pursuits ;  and  in  military  tactics ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  income  of  the  University  shall  allow,  in  such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public 
shall  seem  to  require,  the  said  courses  in  the  sciences,  and  their  application  to  the 
practical  arts,  shall  be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges  of  the  University,  each  with 
its  own  faculty  and  appropriate  title. 

Section  8.  The  College  of  Letters  shall  be  co-existent  with  the  College  of  Arts, 
and  shall  embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  languages,  literature,  and  phi- 
losophy, together  with  such  courses,  or  parts  of  courses,  in  the  College  of  Arts,  as 
the  authorities  of  the  University  shall  prescribe. 

Amendment  of  1867. 

Section  1.  The  University  shall  be  open  to  female  as  well  as  male  students,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Regents  may  deem  proper;  and  all  able-bodied 
male  students  of  the  University,  in  whatever  college,  shall  receive  instruction  and 
discipline  in  military  tactics ;  the  requisite  arms  for  which  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  State. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  ^*  Board  of  Visitors," 
to  the  "Board  of  Regents,"  made  June  21st,  1881;  gives  a  view  of 
the  University  as  then  organized,  and  of  the  provisions  made  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  Grant  of  1862: 

The  University  seems  to  be  well  balanced  in  the  several  departments  of  study 
and  experiment,  and  your  committee  begs  leave  to  commend  the  institution  to  the 

continued  favorable  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  as  an  efficient  means 
whereby  young  men  and  women  can  prepare  for  the  activities  of  life. 
In  the  ancient  and  modem  classical  courses,  the  work,  as  far  as  we  witnessed  in 
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visiting  the  class  rooms,  showed  in  the  main  careful  preparation.  The  English 
course  and  the  applied  sciences  are  efficiently  administered,  bringing  the  student 
into  vital  contact  with  the  history  of  literature,  of  the  race,  and  of  the  past  and 
present  literature  itself,  and  the  truths  of  natural  science,  and  inspiring  students 
with  the  great  practical  utilities  of  the  industrial  world. 

Citizens  and  professionals  alike  see  in  the  materials  of  the  University  farm  and 
shops  most  potent  means  of  instruction,  stimulating  for  young  men  and  women 
the  same  thought,  except  in  degree,  that  the  kindergarten  purposes  for  the  child, 
and  with  the  sole  end  of  suggesting  the  parallelism  of  art  to  science,  of  practice  to 
theory;  and  the  committee  observea  further,  that  the  advantages  which  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  departments  are  designed  to  confer  should  not  be  lightly 
esteemed.  The  vast  importance  of  the  branches  should  receive  your  liberal  atten- 
tion. The  present  prosperity  and  future  greatness  of  oiu:  state  depends  largely 
upon  her  agricultural  productions  and  manufacturing  interests. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  1862,  there  were  donated  to  the  several  states  certain  lands 
for  the  establishment  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanic 
arts.  The  revenues  from  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  such  lands  are  by  the 
terms  of  the  act  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  indicated.  We  find  that  a  special 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  erection  of  the  new  science  building,  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  a  university  farm,  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  and  liberal 
equipment  of  laboratories  and  machine  shops,  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
this  law.  These  features  of  the  University  we  cannot  too  highly  commend.  In 
special  training  of  young  men  as  engineers,  miners,  chemists,  geologists,  machin- 
ists, farmers  and  draughtsmen,  the  University  offers  inducements  equal  to  the  best 
special  schools  in  the  country.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  as  well  understood  in  the  state 
as  it  ought  to  be.  We  think  a  special  effort  should  be  made  by  circulars  liberally 
distributed,  or  other  proper  means,  to  bring  these  facts  before  the  people  of  the 
state. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Report  of  President  Bascom  to 
the  Regents,*  is  interesting  as  showing  the  tendency  towards  adjust- 
ment between  the  different  courses  of  training  offered: 

There  has  been  for  the  past  half-dozen  years,  a  steady  alteration  in  the  relative 
number  of  students  pursuing  the  three  leading  courses  of  study:  the  Ancient  Clas- 
sical, the  Modem  Classical  and  the  Scientific.  In  1875  the  number  in  the  Univer- 
sity belonging  to  the  Ancient  Classical  Course  was  thirty-nine;  to  the  Modem 
daasical,  twenty-six,  and  to  the  Scientific  Course  one  hundred  and  twenty.  In 
the  year  which  has  just  closed,  the  respective  numbers  are  sixty,  seventy-one  and 
seventy-six.  The  number  in  the  three  departments  are  becoming  nearly  equaL 
This  fact  seems  to  be  due  to  a  variety  of  influences  :  (1)  The  terms  of  admission  in 
the  Scientific  Course  have  been  somewhat  enlarged.  (2)  Young  women  are  pre- 
ferring the  Modern  Classical  Course.  (3)  The  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  a  scientific 
education  as  opposed  to  a  classical  one  seems  to  be  somewhat  abated. 

An  experimental  faim  is  attached  to  the  Agricultural  College. 
The  report  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  on  the  results  obtained 
during  the  year,  occupies  nearly  50  pages  of  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  for  1881. 

A  well  equipped  astronomical  observatory,  the  gift  of  the  late 
Ex -Governor  Washburn,  is  also  attached  to  the  University,  which 
thus  possesses  two  of  the  most  important  facilities  for  training  in 
Science  and  Agriculture. 

*See  page  25  of  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  ^ 
WiscoDflin  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80th,  1881.    Pp.  86. 
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The  College  of  Arts  embraces  a  General  Science  Ck)ur8e,  and  the  Special  Tech- 
nical Departments  of  Agriculture,  Civil  Engineering,  Mining'  Engineering  and 
Metallurgy,  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  catalogue  of 
1881-'82,  that  the  importance  of  the  study  of  drawing,  in  all  the 
engineering  and  industrial  courses,  is  fully  recognized. 

Draughting. — Instruction  in  draughting  commences  with  the  course  of  special 
study  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  is  continued  in  daily  exercises  of  two  hours 
each,  throughout  the  coiu*se,  with  the  exception  of  one  term  in  the  Junior  year 
and  such  days  as  are  taken  for  field  practice,  in  the  one  course,  and  shop-practice, 
in  the  other.  The  students  are  first  taught  the  use  of  draughting  instruments,  and 
the  simpler  draughting  operations.  The  principles  of  descriptiye  geometry,  taught 
in  the  class  room,  are  then  further  illustrated  and  enforced  by  a  progressive  series 
of  sjiecial  problems,  including  projections  and  intersections  of  lines,  surfaces,  and 
solids;  and  problems  in  shades,  shadows,  perspective  and  isometric  projection, 
which  the  students  are  required  to  solve,  and  carefully  and  exactly  execute.  These 
are  follow^,  in  due  order,  by  instruction  in  shading  and  tinting  with  pen  and  brush, 
in  India  ink  and  water  colors. 

The  students  in  civil  engineering  receive  special  instruction  in  the  preparation  of 
detailed  drawings  for  masonry  structures,  in  the  delineation  of  topography  by  pen 
and  in  colors,  and  in  the  plotting  of  land,  railroad  and  topographical,  surveys  from 
the  field  notes.  They  are  also  required  to  make  finished  and  detailed  drawings  of 
a  variety  of  structures  and  apparatus. 

Students  in  mechanical  engineering  are  instructed  in  sketching  and  making  work- 
ing and  finished  drawings  of  machines.  A  large  number  of  drawings  is  required, 
and  the  subjects  are  chosen  almost  exclusively  from  actual  constructions.  The 
principles  of  design  are  taught,  and  the  students  required  to  show  his  proficiency 
by  making  one  or  more  original  designs. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  design  of  which,  as  stated  in 
the  catalogue,  "is  to  give  a  thorough  and  extensive  .course  of  scien- 
tific instruction,  in  which  the  leading  studies  shall  be  those  that 
relate  to  Agriculture"  Machine  shop  practice  is  given  the  first 
two  terms  of  the  Freshman  year.  "Freehand  Drawing,"  the  first 
term,  and  "Agricultural  Drawing,"  the  second  term,  of  Sophomore 
year.  "Topographical  Drawing,"  the  second  term  of  Junior  year, 
and  "^Esthetics"  and  "Landscape  Gardening,"  the  third  term  of 
Senior  year.  In  the  special  Agricultural  course  of  two  years  "  Free 
Hand  Drawing,"  is  taught  first  term,  and  "Shop  practice  and  use 
of  tools,"  second  term,  of  first  year. 

In  Civil  Engineering,  the  first  year,  the  studies  are  the  same  aa  in 
the  general  scientific  course  with  the  exception,  that,  if  desired, 
"French,"  maybe  taken  instead  of  "Anglo  Saxon."  "Free  hand 
and  geometrical  Drawing,"  are  taught  first  term,  "  Map  Projection 
and  Stereotomy  Problems,"  the  second  term,  and  Stereotomy  Prob- 
lems and  "Plotting"  the  third  term, of  Sophomore  year.  "Topo- 
graphical" first  term,  "Drawing"  second  term,  and  "Drawing — 
Steam  Boilers  and  Engines,"  third  term,  of  Junior  year.  "  Bridges 
and  Roofs,"  first  term,  "Hydraulic  Machinery"  second  term,  and 
"  Preparation  of  Thesis  Drawing  "  third  term,  of  Senior  year. 
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In  Mining  Engineering,  the  studies  of  the  first  years  are  the  same 
as  in  Civil  Engineering.  "Topographical"  Drawing  first  term, 
"  Drawing  "  second  term,  and  "  Furnaces,  etc."  third  term,  of  Junior 
year.     '^Drawing  "  each  term  of  Senior  year. 

Practical  MEOHAjncs.— Mr.  King.— 

The  course  in  mechanical  engineering!:  was  established  in  1S77,  and  with  it  was 
commenGed,  as  a  prime  requisite,  the  fitting  up  of  a  proper  machine  shop,  wherein 
instruction  in^  practical  mechanics  and  machine  constnicHon,  might  be  given,  in 
connection  with  that  in  the  class  room. 

The  shop  is  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  8S  by  40  feet,  14  feet  high,  in  the  basement 
of  Science  Elall.  The  equipment  of  machinery  and  tools  is  all  after  the  latest  and 
most  approved  practice,  and  consists  of  a  Sellers  planer,  three  eng^e  lathes,  a  hand 
lathe,  a  Brown  &  Sharp's  milling  machine,  and  a  Fitchburg  upright  drill,  with 
convenie^tly-plaoed  and  arranged  work  benches,  vices,  etc.,  and  a  large  collection 
of  taps,  dies,  twist  drills,  fluted  reamers,  etc.  It  has  also  received  and  put  in  place, 
a  Stowe  flexible  shaft  and  attachment,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Oeorge  W.  Bumham,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  motive  power  is  furnished  by  a  flne  80-horse  power,  Crane 
Bros,  steam  engine. 

Ten  hours'  work  is  required  each  week  throughout  the  course.  The  method  of 
instruction  is  modelled  after  the  Russian  system,  and  that  of  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Institute  of  Industrial  Science.    *    *    * 

It  is  also  designed  to  construct,  as  fast  as  possible,  working  models  of  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  and  each  student,  before  graduating,  will  be  required 
to  design  and  construct  one  or  more  of  these  models. 

In  Mechanical  Engineering,  "  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing," 
first  term,  "Elementary  Mechanical,"  second  term,  and  "Mechan- 
ical" third  term,  of  Sophomore  year;  "Shop  work"  and  "Drawing" 
the  three  terms  of  Jnnior  Year;  "Steam  Engine,"  "Shop  work  and 
Drawing,"  and  "  Preparations  of  Drawing  to  accompany  Thesis,"  fill 
out  the  three  terms  of  Senior  year. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1881,  there  were  345  students  in  college  studies, 
91  of  these  were  in  the  various  scientific  and  industrial  course9. 
There  was  a  grand  total  of  401  students  in  all  departments  of  the 
University ;  of  these  101  were  young  ladies. 

LATER  HISTORY. 

In  their  Biennial  Report  for  the  two  years  ending  September  30th, 
1890,*  the  latest  at  hand,  the  Board  of  Regents,  while  noting  the 
satisfactory  growth  of  the  University  since  their  last  report,  draw  a 
sharp  contrast  between  the  necessary  expenses  for  instruction  in- 
curred by  the  higher  educational  institutions  twenty  years  ago,  and 
at  the  present  time. 

When  only  languages,  literature,  mathematics  and  natural  history  were  taught 
in  the  University,  the  apparatus  and  appliances  for  giving  instruction  were  com- 
paratively inexpensive.    Twenty  years  ago  one  theodolite  chain  and  staff  answered 

*Foarth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  School  Years  188S-'9,  1889-'90.  Madison,  Wisconsin :  Democrat  Printing 
Company,  State  Printers.    1890.    Pp.  55. 
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all  the  requirements  of  the  civil  engineering  department,  while  the  departments  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  and  that  of  agriculture  were  even  lees 
expensively  equipped.  The  demands  made  on  the  University  are  very  different 
now  I  »  »  «  Many  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  income  of  the  University,  for  the 
past  two  years,  have  gone  into  machines,  apparatus,  appliances  and  material  for 
giving,  to  the  best  advantage,  the  instruction  demanded  by  the  times,  and  manj 
thousands  of  dollars  must  yet  be  expended  in  this  way. 

The  report  by  the  President  of  the  University  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  for  the  same  period,  contains  very  interesting  analytical 
tables  of  statistics  showing  the  annual  growth  of  the  University 
from  1885-'86,  to  1889-'90,  by  the  total  numbers  in  attendance,  and 
also,  by  colleges,  by  courses,  and  by  collegiate  departments  as  com- 
pared with  Professional  departments.  In  total  attendance,  there 
were  443,  in  1885,-'86,  and  790,  in  1889-'90.  The  college  of  Letters 
and  Science,  had  217,  in  1886-'87,  and  306,  in  1889-'90.  The  College 
of  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  had  43,  in  1886-'87,  and  113,  in  1889-'90. 
The  College  of  Agriculture,  had  26,  in  1886-87,  and  32,  in  1889-90. 
College  of  Law  70,  in  1886-^87  and  112,  in  1889-'90.  School  of  Phar- 
macy, 16,  in  1886-87,  and  35,  in  1889-'90.  The  growth  by  ' '  courses," 
is  shown  by  details  of  fourteen  courses.  Of  these,  Civil  Engineering, 
shows  17,  in  1886-'87,  and  27,  in  1889-'90 ;  Mechanical  Engineering, 
25,  the  first  of  the  above  years  and  43,  the  last ;  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, appears  for  the  first  time  in  1889-'90,  with  9  students ;  Met- 
allurgical and  mining  had  2,  the  first,  and  3,  the  last  year.  The 
Collegiate  Departments  had  342,  the  first,  and  483,  the  last,  of  those 
years,  and  Professional  Departments,  had  168,  and  265  students,  the 
corresponding  years.  The  Humanity  courses,  in  contrast  with  the 
Physical  Science  course,  show,  for  the  same  years,  as  follows :  Hu- 
manity, 166,  in  1886- 87,  and  314,  in  1889-90;  The  Science  course,  51, 
in  1886-87,  and  68,  in  1889-'90.  These  statistics  are  extended  in  great 
detail ;  the  single  exercises  given  in  33  studies,  are  stated  for  four 
years,  for  each  of  the  three  terms  of  the  scholastic  year.  For  the 
two-year  spaces,  beginning  in  1886  and  ending  in  1890,  the  Language 
and  Literature  courses,  increased  about  two  per  cent,  and  the  Natural 
Science  courses,  fell  off  about  three  per  cent :  Mathematics  however 
increased  about  one  per  cent ;  and  History,  Civics,  and  Philosophy, 
about  held  their  own — ^which  is  nearly  7'per  cent  of  the  whole,  where 
Language  and  Literature  had  about  40 ;  Natural  Science  ab't  25 ; 
and  Mathematics  about  15,  per  cent.  "The  University  offers  246 
sub  courses  of  study."  Twelve  of  these  are  in  Practical  Mechanics ; 
ten,  in  Theoretical  Mechanics ;  ten,  in  draughting ;  three,  in  topo- 
graphical engineering ;  sixteen,  in  special  engineering ;  and  ten  in 
Agriculture.  The  President  closes  a  very  minute  enumeration  of 
the  different  courses,  sub  courses,  and  studies,  with  the  following 
statement : 

The  foregoing  facts  have  been  given  thus  fully  and  specifically  because  of  a  sup- 
posed tendency  to  over-growth  in  the  direction  of  the  physical  sciences.  -  The  facts 
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do  not  appear  to  me  to  support  this,  but  the  ample  data  given  enable  every  one  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  To  my  interpretation  the  facts  pointedly  indicate  a 
natural,  wholesome,  and  reasonably  symmetrical  growth. 

The  enlargement  in  the  departments  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  made  possible  by  the  passage  of  the  U.  S.  law  of 
1890,  increasing  the  former  Land  Grant  Fund  by  an  annual  incre- 
ment, is  recorded;  an  additional  course  in  Agriculture  is  estab- 
lished, and  courses  in  Electrical  and  Railway  Engineering,  have 
been  opened. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  made  at  the  same  time,  shows 
a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  Science  and  Engineering 
departments.  They  recommend  a  special  appropriation  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  Professor  of  the  University  on  a  tour  of  investigation 
among  Technological  Schools ;  and,  also,  to  visit  the  Manufacturing 
Establishments  connected  with  the  branches  taught.     They  say: 

We  believe  that  such  visits,  with  a  proper  report  made  to  the  Board  of  Regents, 
would  be  productive  of  much  good,  in  that  it  would  give  to  both  instructors  and 
pupils  the  benefits  of  the  rapid  advances  being  made  in  the  Mechanical  Arts. 

From  the  latest  catalogue'*'  at  hand,  the  following  statements, 
showing  something  of  the  present  status  of  the  University,  are  com- 
piled. 

LOCATION. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  situated  at  Madison  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  The  University  ground^  comprise  240  acres  and  extend  for  more  than 
a  mile  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  a  sheet  of  water  about  five  miles  in 
width  and  six  miles  in  length.  University  hill  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  the 
grounds.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  lake  and  has  two  summits,  of  which  the  east- 
em  and  higher  reaches  a  height  of  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  lake.  Most  of 
the  college  buildings  are  placed  on  the  summit  and  eastern  slope  of  this  hill.  *  *  * 
The  legislature  in  1893,  authorized  the  purchase  of  an  additional  tract  of  contiguous 
land,  45  acres  in  extent.  *  *  The  buildings  of  the  University  which  are  used 
for  instructional  purposes  are  thirteen  in  number. 

OENEBAL  POLICY. 

*  *  *  It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  institution  to  foster  the  higher  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  broadly  and  generously  interpreted.  It  is  its  aim  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  demands  of  advanced  scholarship  in  as  many  lines  as  its 
m.ean8  will  permit.  *  *  *  The  University  recognizes  no  distinction  of  race, 
color,  or  sex. 

The  University  is  amply  supplied  with  Libraries,  Laboratories 
and  Science  Museums  with  an  excellent  Astronomical  Observatory. 
Students  have  access  to  the  State  law  library,  of  25,000  volumes,  and, 
also,  to  that  of  the  State  Historical  Society  with  some  76,000  volumes 
and  77,000  pamphlets. 


♦  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  18»3-1898.    Madison,  Wis.     Pub- 
lished by  the  University,  1808.    Pp.  307. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  embraces  four  "  colleges,"  viz  :  Letters  and  Science; 
Mechanics  and  Engineering;  Agriculture;  Law;  and  two  ^*  Schools/' 
viz:  Pharmacy;  Economics,  Political  Science,  and  History.  The 
College  of  Letters  and  Science,  embraces  five  regular  "  Courses,"  and 
two  "  Special  Courses,"  one  for  proposed  students  of  Medicine,  and 
one  for  Normal  School  Graduates;  also,  "under  the  Group  Sys- 
tem, a  large  number  of  courses."  The  College  of  Mechanics  and 
Engineering,  embraces  four  engineering  courses,  viz :  "  Civil," 
* '  Mechanical, "  '  *  Mining  and  Metallurgical "  and  *  *  Electrical. "  The 
College  of  Agriculture,  embraces  four  "Courses,"  also,  "  the  Experi- 
ment Station;"  and  "  The  Farmers  Institutes."  The  College  of  Law, 
embraces  two  courses ;  one  of  two,  and  one  of  three  years.  The 
School  of  Pharmacy,  has  three  "courses."  "The  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, Political  Science,  and  History,  embraces:  I,  Numerous 
Undergraduate  courses  in  all  these  branches.  IL  Graduate  courses, 
leading  to  the  higher  degrees." 

In  Philosophy,  " ^Esthetics  and  the  History  of  Art,"  are  taught  five 
times  a  week  in  the  fall  term,  by  Professor  Stearns.  This  is  the  only 
reference  observed  to  the  giving  of  any  art  instruction.  Drawing, 
some  knowledge  of  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  instruction  in 
Engineering  and  Mechanics,  seems  confined  to  th^  forms  directly 
applicable  to  those  mechanical  and  instrumental  needs.  In  these 
the  instruction,  judging  from  the  time  required  to  be  given,  seems 
very  thorough.  Shop  work,  required  of  all  the  Engineering  stu- 
dents, is  in  charge  of  a  Professor,  and  four  assistants.  It  comprises 
twelve  courses,  viz: 

Bench  and  Machine  Work  in  Wood;  Foundry  Work;  Bench  Work  in  Iron;  IVo- 
duction  of  Flat  Surfaces  and  Straight  Ekiges ;  Machine  Work  in  Iron;  Tool  Bfaking; 
Machine  Construction;  Forge  Work;  Practice  at  the  Lathe  and  Milling  Machine; 
Construction  and  Pattern  Work;  Construction;  Construction  and  Testing. 

The  "  Summary  of  Students  "  shows  a  total  attendance  of  1296 — 
from  which  9  are  deducted  as  twice  counted,  leaving  a  total  of  1287 
actual  individual  students.  Of  these  92  are  Graduates ;  711,  in  Col- 
lege of  Letters  and  Science;  179,  in  College  of  Mechanics  and  Engi- 
neering; 175,  in  College  of  Agriculture;  166,  in  College  of  Law;  65, 
in  School  of  Pharmacy.  Something  of  a  contrast  as  compared  with 
the  total  of  401  students,  given  as  in  attendance  in  the  year  1881. 

The  list  of  "Officers  of  Instruction  and  Government"  connected 
with  the  University  numbers  106.  Of  these,  21  are  classed  as  "spe- 
cial Lecturers;"  7,  as  "other  officers;"  and  6,  as  "Members  of  the 
Faculty  Elect."  This  leaves  an  active  teaching  and  directive  force 
of  72  Professors  and  Instructors.  The  "Corps  of  Instruction"  of 
the  College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering  numbers  30;  not  including 
the  President  of  the  University.   Of  these,  13  are  instructors  in  the 
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technics  of  Engineering  and  Mechanics;  and  17  are  instructors  in 
general  studies,  Science,  the  languages,  etc.  The  Corps  of  Instruc- 
tion of  the  College  of  Agriculture  numbers  29,  exclusive  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  University.  There  are,  also,  8  officers  of  the  Experiment 
Station.  There  are  in  addition  to  the  regular  Academical  force,  35 
Institute  Speakers,  who  visit  and  address  the  Farmers  Institutes 
throughout  the  State.  These  institutes  are  a  striking  feature  of  the 
State  system  of  encouragement  to  a  general  dissemination  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Science  of  Agriculture.  W.  H.  Morrison,  is  Superinten- 
dent. "During  1892-3,  97  institutes,  lasting  two  days  each,  were 
held  at  the  places  named."  Although  this  College  of  Agriculture 
is  a  department  of  the  State  University,  which  in  some  cases  has 
been  thought  disadvantageous,  there  seems  no  possibility  of  any 
just  criticism  of  that  kind  in  this  instance.  Charles  Kendall  Adams, 
LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
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Clf AFTER  XV. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

THE  MECHANIC  ABra— Concluded. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHAPTER. 

A  Group  of  New  Institutions  Created  by  the  Laws  of  1887  and 

1890 664-706 

Brief  summaiy  of  these  Dew  Laws — How  the  differing  conditions  in 
the  Territories,  and  new  States,  modify  the  new  institutions— 
ImmedJate  benefit  to  these  young  communities  of  this  direct  aid 
given  by  the  General  Government  to  their  educational  interests. 

Arizona:  The  University  of,  Tucson,  Arizona 665 

Law  creating  University  passed  in  1885— A  tract  of  forty  acres  on  high 
ground  near  Tucson,  secured  for  site — College  opened  October  1st, 
1891 — ^Resources  derived  from  U.  S.  Grants  and  Territorial  appropriar 
tions — Five  departments,  or  Colleges,  planned — ^Two,  Agriculture,  an4 
Mines,  opened  at  first — College  of  Agriculture  has  two  schools ; 
**  Agriculture'*  and  "  Irrigation  ** — College  of  Mines  has  three  schools: 
*' limes,"  ''Engineering,*'  ** Mathematics  **—Coll^es  of  ** Natural 
Science"  and  of  **  Letters**  have  been  since  opened;  also  a  Prepara- 
tory School  and  Schools  of  "Art**  and  of  "Businesei**— Fifteen 
"Schools'*  already  established  in  1893 — '*Open  to  all  qualified  per- 
sons of  either  sex*' — No  tuition  fees  are  charged  except  in  schools 
of  "Art "  and  of  "Business  ** — Drawing  in  all  its  branches  a  required 
study— Total  attendance  for  1893-'93,  88— Teaching  force  of  8  Pro- 
fessors and  4  Instructors— Theodore  Bryant  Comstock,  d.  s.,  Pres- 
ident. 

Idaho  :  University  of,  Moscow,  Idaho 666 

University  established  by  Territorial  Act,  January,  1889 ;  and  confirmed 
in  State  Constitution,  November,  1889— Building  Fund  created  by 
tax  levy — Building  ready  October,  1892— A  liberal  and  comprehen- 
sive organic  law  defines  the  purpose  and  duties  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity— Ample  authority  given  by  this  law  to  meet  the  educational 
demands  of  the  future  as  they  may  arise— Institution  is  co-educa- 
tional— Site  of  buildings  desirable — Five  four  year  courses  of  Instruc- 
tion organized — Summary  of  these  courses — ^Drawing  a  required 
study  in  all  except  the  Classical — Preparatory  course  of  three  years 
and  sub  Preparatory  class— Details  of  Preparatory  course — Attention 
given  to  English  Literature— Drawing  required  in  this  course — 
Appeal  to  prospective  students  quoted — Details  of  Courses  in  Draw- 
ing— College  of  Agriculture — Summary  of  courses  and  studies — 
Household  Science  Coiurse — ^Total  number  of  students  in  1892-*98, 
134 — College  Faculty  comprises  12  Professors  and  Instructors,  3  of 
whom  are  women — Faculty  of  College  of  Agriculture  10.  Franklin 
B.  Gkiult,  M.  s.,  President  of  University  and  College  of  Agriculture. 
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,  New   Mexico:   College  of  Agriculture  and    Mechanic   Arts,  Las 

Cruces,  Dona  Ana  County,  New  Mexico 673 

In  view  of  the  passage  of  the  *'  Hatch  Act,"  Las  Cruces  CoHege  was 
incorporated  and  opened  for  students  in  September  1888 — The  Legis- 
lature accepted  in  1889  the  conditions  of  the  Hatch  Act,  and  estab- 
lished the  Agricultural  College  incorporating  it  with  this  institution 
and  placed  the  Experiment  Station  in  connection  with  it — The  College 
formally  opened  by  the  Territorial  Authorities  March  11th,  1890 — A 
tract  of  250  acres,  near  the  town,  given  to  the  College  by  citizens 
and  the  new  buildings  erected — Income  from  the  Morrill  Bill,  subse- 
quently given  to  the  college — Preparatory  school  opened  and  college 
courses  of  four  years  each  arranged— Spanish  Language  a  prominent 
study — Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  opened  in  1891 — Five 
courses  of  study  offered  for  1894 — One  in  "Agriculture,"  Three  in 
"Engineering,"  and  "A  Ladies  Course" — Five  alternative  coiirses 
offered  in  Mechanical  Engineering — A  large  building  erected  for  class 
rooms  and  public  assembly  hall — No  dormitories  or  boarding  houses — 
* '  Feed  rooms  and  horse  sheds  "  provided  for  convenience  of  the  pupils, 
indicate  the  local  methods  of  travel — Citizens  pay  an  entrance  fee  of 
three  dollars  a  year;  students  not  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  pay  tuition 
fee  of  $50.00  a  year— Total  attendance  for  1892-'93,  109— Teaching 
Force  13  Professors  and  Instructors — Hiram  Hadley,A.  M.,  Presi- 
dent. 
Oklahoma  :  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Payne 
CounTY,  Oklahoma 676 

The  first  Legislature  of  this  new  Territory  accepted  the  conditions  of 
the  Supplementary  Morrill  Law  and,  by  act  of  December'  22nd,  1890, 
directed  the  establishment  of  this  college — In  March,  1898,  Bonds 
were  authorized  for  its  support  and  an  annual  tax  of  one-half  mill  on 
a  dollar  ordered— The  Experiment  Station,  also,  was  connected  with 
the  College — Student  Labor  is  required — Drawing  is  taught  Sopho- 
more and  Junior  years — Total  attendance  for  1893-'94,  132 — Faculty 
numbers  9  Professors  and  Instructors — R.  J.  Barker,  c.  E.,  President. 
Utah  :  Agricultural  College  op,  Logan,  Utah 677 

College  organized  by  Legislature  March  8th,  1888 — Designated  to 
receive  the  income  accruing  from  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Laws  of 
1862-1890  and  the  law  of  1887  establishing  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations — Absolute  freedom  of  College  from  political  or  sectarian 
bias  guaranteed  by  section  10  of  the  organic  law — Certain  studies 
made  requisite  by  the  law — Liberally  supported  by  Legislative  appro- 
priations in  addition  to  income  from  U.  S.  Grants — A  farm  of  100 
acres — Beauty  of  situation  described — Main  Building  described — 
Audience  room  will  hold  1600  persons — Buildings,  Library,  and  equip- 
ment in  each  of  the  five  departments  of  the  college,  ample  for  their 
needs — Play  ground  of  3^  acres  near  college — Five  regular  courses 
and  three  special  courses  provided;  also  Post  Graduate  courses  of 
one  year  each  in  Mechanical  and  Irrigation  Engineering — Coll^;e 
open  to  both  sexes — Girls  required  to  do  military  drill — Drawing  an 
important  feature  in  all  courses — Tuition  free — Annual  entrance  fee 
of  five  dollars — Board  from  $2.00  to  3.50  per  week — Total  attendance 
for  1893-'94,  361;  134  were  girls — Faculty  numbers  19  Professors  and 
Instructors — Jeremiah  W.  Sanborn,  B.  s.,  President. 
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WAsraNQTON :  The  Washinoton  Agricultural  Collbqe  and  School  op 

Science,  Pullman,  Whitman  County,  Washington C80 

Admirable  situation  of  College — Legislature  in  1889  created  a  commis- 
sion to  establish  a  State  College — Legislature  in  1891,  accepted  con- 
ditions of  the  two  later  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Laws — ^Wise  provision  for 
future  growth  of  the  College — Sources  of  Income— Munificent  U.  S. 
land  endowment — liberal  Appropriation  by  Legislature  in  1893 — 
Four  Courses  of  Study — Mechanical  Drawing,  Wood  work,  and  Forg- 
ing are  taught  in  Freshman  Year — Regular  courses  of  four  years — 
Preparatory  course  of  two  years — Special  College  courses  without 
degrees— Farm  of  200  acres — College  Campus  of  30  acres  in  addition 
—College  Buildings— Total  attendance  for  189»-93,  235.— Eleven 
Professors  and  Instructors — Enoch  A.  Bryan,  M.  A.,  President. 

Wyomino  :  The  University  op,  Laramie,  Wyoming 682 

Authorized  by  Ninth  Territorial  Legislature  in  1886 — Object  stated  in 
law — State  tax  of  one  eighth  of  a  mill  for  its  support — Opened  Sept. 
•  6th,  1887 — Ex  Governor  John  W.  Hoyt,  President  for  first  three 
years — Designated  to  receive  income  of  U.  S.  Grants,  by  the  First 
State  Legislature,  January  1891 — Faculty  then  increased  from  7  to  15 
members — Six  Experiment  Farms  established  in  different  places 
in  the  State — University  Campus  contains  twenty  acres  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  Laramie  City — Handsome  Main  Building  of 
Sandstone  with  necessary  recitation  rooms  and  with  audience  room 
for  500  people — Farm  of  Agricultural  College,  two  miles  west  of  city 
— Summary  of  Departments,  Schools,  and  Courses  of  Study — Nor- 
mal school — Agricultural  college — School  of  Mechanics  and  Manual 
Training — School  of  Irrigation  Engineering — Drawing  a  required 
study  in  all  courses,  except  the  classical — Tuition  free  to  citizens — 
Total  attendance  1892-'93, 107— Professors  and  Instructors  14— A.  A. 
Johnson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President. 

Industrial  Education  fob  Colored  Students 684-706 

Tlie  New  Institutions  created  in  the  Southern  States  by  the  provisions 
of  the  U.  S.  Law  of  1890. — These  Schools  and  Colleges  are  organized 
largely  on  the  lines  of  the  older  institutions  of  Hampton,  Alcorn,  and 
Cladflin,  already  described  in  this  volume  at  great  length. 

Alabama:  State  Colobed  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Normal,    * 

Alabama 684 

Organized  in  1875  at  Huntsville — In  1882,  the  teachers  contributed  half 
their  salaries  to  help  secure  a  permaneirt  home  for  the  school — Aided 
by  "  Peabody"  and  "Slater"  Funds, and  by  gifts  from  friends,  the 
effort  was  successful — In  1885,  Legislature  largely  increased  the 
annual  appropriation — In  1891,  the  share  of  the  U.  S  Land  Grant 
income  was  given  to  this  school — A  farm  of  182  acres  two  miles  from 
town  was  secured  and  excellent  buildings  erected — Tuition  is  free — 
All  living  expenses  are  supplied  for  seven  dollars  per  month — Normal 
course  of  three  years — Preparatory  course  of  two  years — Drawing 
in  Normal  course  one  term  in  each  of  the  first  two  years — Normal 
Department  Faculty  eleven — Summary  of  Industrial  Organization — 
Three  Industrial  Departments;  '* Mechanic  Arts,"  "Agriculture," 
"  Domestic  Science" — Industrial  Courses  are  very  practical — Sum- 
mary of  Attendance— Total  number  of  pupils  in  1892-'93,  253 — A 
Total  teaching  force  of  18  individual  Instructors— W.  H.  Council, 
Principal. 
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Arkansas,  Branch   Normal  Colleob  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial 

University,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 687 

EBtabliBhed  by  law  of  1873— Opened.  1875 — Object  tx>  train  teachers  for 
colored  schools  of  the  State— Fine  new  biiilding  opened  in  1882 — 
Campus  of  20  acres— State  students,  appointed  from  each  county  by 
the  County  Court,  entitled  to  free  tuition  for  four  years  on  payment 
of  entrance  fee  of  five  dollars — Board  in  private  families  costs  from 
$8  to  $10. 00  a  month — Preparatory  School  Course  of  three  years — 
Drawing  a  required  study  for  first  two  years — Department  of  Mechanic 
Arts  added  to  comply  with  the  U.  S.  Law  of  1890 — Shops  opened  in 
February,  1892 — Equipment — Shops  accommodate  60  pupils  at  once — 
Summary  of  shop  courses — Mechanic  Arts  course — Mn.mi<^.l  Train- 
ing course — ^Total  attendance  1891-*92,  233 — ^A  teaching  force  of  four 
Instructors — C.  V.  Kerr,  Superintendent  of  Mechanic  Arts.  J.  C. 
Corbin,  a.m., Principal  of  Branch  College. 

Delaware  :  State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Dover 

Situated  two  miles  north  of  Dover,  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres — 
Well  equipped  for  teaching  Industrial  Arts — ^Five  Courses  of  Study 
of  four  years  each — Tuition  free  to  citizens;  ten  dollars  a  term  to 
others— Board  two  dollars  a  week — ^Total  attendance  for  1892-'93, 
22 — Number  of  Instructors  3 — Wesley  Webb,  M.  s..  President. 

Florida:  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Students,' 

Tallahasse,  Florida 

College  Established  by  the  Legislature  in  1887— Located  in  Tallahasse 
and  given  annual  appropriation  of  $4,000 — Opened  with  15  pupils — 
In  1891  was  removed  to  a  farm  of  100  acres  on  the  edge  of  the  town — 
Designated  to  receive  the  income  from  U.  S.  Grant  of  1890 — State 
continues  former  appropriation  annually — School  site  very  attractive, 
surroundings  described — Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories  well 
equipped — Tuition  free — College  open  to  both  sexes — Three  Courses ; 
*  *  Literary ,"  *  *  Musical , "  and  *  *  Industrial  "—Preparatory  Course  of  five 
years— Normal  Course  of  two  years — Musical  Department — Thorough 
course  of  training  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music — '*  Industrial 
Course"'  This  comprises  the  Mechanical,  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
Departments— Carpenter  shop  equipped  with  benches  and  sets  of 
tools  for  20  boys — Practical  work  on  farm  and  in  Dairy— Industrial 
Training  for  girls— Total  Attendance  in  1892-*93, 75— Eight  Professors 
and  Instructors  comprise  the  teaching  force — T.  De  S.  Tucker,  a.  m., 
President. 

Georgia  :  State  Industrial  ConEiSGE,  College,  Georgia 892 

Established  by  the  Legislature  as  part  of  the  State  University,  in  Novem- 
ber 1890 — Endowed  by  the  General  Government  and  supported  by  the 
State  of  Georgia — The  College  owns  86  acres  of  land  ;  50  acres  in  a  farm, 
and  36  in  the  College  Campus — Four  Courses  of  Study  organized — 
These  are  "Industrial,"  "Sub-Normal,"  ''Normal,"  "Collegiate." 
Pupils  must  be  14  years  of  age,  pass  the  examination,  and  be  of  good 
moral  character  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  this  College. — ^Tuition  free 
to  citizens — Each  "  Normal"  student  must  learn  some  trade — Blight 
different  trades  are  taught  in  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts — 
Students  when  competent  are  paid  for  extra  work — This  Course  is 
of  three  years— These  trades  are  very  practical,  as  is,  also,  the  train- 
ing in  the  Agricultural  Department — The  pupils  are  taught  to  work— 
The  Sub  Normal  course  is  one  year,  the  Normal,  three  years ;  the 
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College  four  years— Coet  of  board  for  the  Academical  year  estimated 
at  |50.— Total  attendanoe  for  lB92-*93,  65.    There  are  9  Professors 
and  Instructors — R.  R.  Wright,  a.  h.,  President. 
Kentucky  :  State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Persons,  Franej'OKT, 
Kentucky 694 

Founded  by  Legislature  for  training  of  teachers  for  Colored  schools — 
Normal  course  of  three  years — Conditions  of  Entrance ;  16  years  of 
age,  good  moral  character,  good  health,  and  to  pass  successful  exami- 
nation in  the  studies  of  the  public  schools — The  school  beautifully 
placed  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city — The  buildings  surrounded  by 
twenty  five  acres  of  land — Three  Industrial  Departments  added  to 
comply  with  the  U.  S.  Law  of  1890,  as  this  school  was  designated  by 
Legislature  to  receive  the  State  quota  for  colored  pupils — Industrial 
Courses  ara  of  three  years  each — Industrial  training  thoroughly  prac- 
tical— Summary  of  studies — Drawing  required  through  the  course  in 
Mechanics  and  Manual  Training— There  is  a  Business  Course  of  two 
years,  to  enter  which  the  pupil  must  jiass  in  public  school  studies — 
— ^A  **  Preparatory  "  coifrse  of  two  years,  is  connected  with  the  "  Nor- 
mal *'  course—Total  Attendance  for  1898-'94, 114.— Faculty  and  Instruc- 
tors, number  8 — John  H.  Jackson,  a.  b.,  a.  m.,  President. 
Louisiana  :  Southern  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Established  by  Law  of  April  10th,  1880— State  Constitution  of  1879  pro-  696 
vided  for  an  annual  appropriation  for  such  an  institution — Scope 
and  Design — New  building  opened  in  1887 — Admirably  situated  in  the 
midst  of  ample  grounds — ^Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Departments 
organized  in  1890— A  farm  of  100  acres  secured— Mechanical  Depart- 
ment well  equipped — Open  to  both  sexes  on  passing  entrance  exami- 
nation— Seven  Departments  of  Instruction — Drawing  a  required 
study  during  first  year— Total  Attendance  for  1892-'98,  623— Of  these 
889  were  girls— A  teaching  Force  of  9  Professors  and  Instructors— H. 
A.  Hill,  President. 
Missouri  :  Lincoln  Instttute,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 698 

History  as  given  in  Twentieth  Annual  Catalogue — Founded  in  1866  by 
gifts  from  two  Union  Regiments  of  Colored  Troops — ^The  62nd  and 
65th  Regiments  of  U.  S.  Colored  Infantry  who  gave  over  $6,000,  to 
establish  "a  school  open  to  the  colored  people" — Adopted  by  the 
State  in  1879 — ^Liberally  supported  by  the  State,  and  designated  to 
receive  the  pro  rata  share  of  income  from  U.  S.  Land  Grants  coming 
to  the  colored  citizens  of  the  State — Normal  Department  free— An 
incidental  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents,  in  elementary  department;  and 
of  one  dollar,  in  the  Preparatory  and  College  Departments — Board 
costs  $8.50  per  month— Total  attendance  in  1890-'91,  208.  Total 
attendance  in  1892-'93,  264. — A  teaching  force  of  8  Professors  and 
Instructors — Inman  E.  Page,  a.  m.,  President. 
North  Carolina:  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the 
Colored  Race,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 700 

Established  by  the  Legislature  under  the  U.  S.  Law  of  1890— First 
opened  as  an  Annex  of  Shaw  University,  in  Raleigh;  till  the  buildings 
could  be  erected  in  Greensboro — Only  Mechanical  Department 
opened  in  Baleigh — This  work  thoroughly  practical — ^A  farm  of  ten 
acres  available  in  Greensboro — A  college  campus  of  four  acres — 
Attendance  for  1892-'93at  the  A  &  M  Annex  to  Shaw  University 
102— A  teaching  force  of  seven  Professors  and  Instructors— J.  O. 
Crosby,  ph.  d.  ,  President. 
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Texas:  Prairie  View  State  Normal  School,  Hempstead,  Texas 701 

Established  April  19th,  1879,  for  training  of  teachers  for  colored  schools — 
Liberally  sustained  by  State  appropriations — Four  Departments  of 
Instruction: "  Industrial,  *'  "Mechanical,"  "Agricultural  "and  "Ladies' 
Industrial" — Well  equipped  work  shop — U.  S.  Experiment  Station 
attached  to  School — Farm  of  100  acres  under  cultivation — ^Laige 
landed  estate  belonging  to  school — All  expenses  of  "  State  Students" 
met  by  school — Others  pay  $10  a  month  for  board — Attendance  for 
1892-'98,  184;— 62  were  girls— Teaching  Force,  19  Professors  and 
Instructors — L.  C.  Anderson,  Principal. 

West  Yiroinia  Colored  Instttutb,  State  Aoricultural,  Mechanical, 

AND  Normal  Ck^LLEOE,  Farm,  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia 702 

Established  by  Legislature  in  1891,  under  the  U.  S.  Law  of  1890— 
Thirty  acres  of  land  bought  and  building  erected — Formally  opened, 
April,  1892 — ^Liberally  supported  by  Legislatiye  appropriations — ^Well 
equipped  with  machine  and  blacksmith  shops — Three  Courses  of 
Instruction  provided — "Agricultural,"  "Mechanical,"  and  "Nor- 
mal " — Courses  are  each  of  three  years — Preparatory  Course  of  three 
years — ^Drawing  taught  in  all  courses — ^Vocal  Music  taught  in  Pre- 
paratory and  Normal  courses — Manual  Training  Course  of  four 
years— Detailed  Schedules  of  Manual  Training  Courses — ^Tuition  free 
except  Matriculation  fee  of  one  dollar  a  term — ^Board  ^.00  per 
month— Attendance  for  year  1892-93,  40.  Teaching  force  7.  J. 
Edwin  Campbell,  fh.  b.,  Principal. 

A  Group  of  New  Institutions. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  in  these  later  chapters  to  the 
influence  in  stimulating  the  growth  and  developing  the  activities  of 
the  long  established  colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
resulting  from  the  subsequent  passage  by  Congress  of  the  two  laws 
relating  to  these  institutions. 

The  first  of  these  laws  which  was  passed  in  1887,  and  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Hatch  act,"  from  the  name  of  the  member  who  intro- 
duced it, — Hon.  Wm.  H.  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  chairman  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture, — established  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  with  the  purpose  of  serving  the  interests  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Community;  while  the  second,  passed  in  1890,  and  popularly 
known  as  the  supplementary  Morrill  act,  directed  an  annual  addi- 
tional appropriation  to  increase  the  income  accruing  to  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges  from  the  Land  Grant  Law  of  1862.  As  these  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  thus  created  by  the  first  of  these  laws  and 
endowed  with  an  annual  income  of  $16,000  each,  have  generally 
been  placed  in  close  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Colleges,  the 
two  institutions  have  been  of  mutual  aid  to  each  other;  while  the 
additional  income,  accruing  from  the  law  of  1890,  which  begins  at 
$15,000  and  increases  by  an  annual  increment  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars till  it  reaches  the  sum  of  $25,000  annually,  and  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  employment  of  additional  teaching  force  and  to 
increasing  the  material  equipment  of  the  institution  in  the  way  of 
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machinery,  tools,  books,  collections,  etc.,  could  hardly  fail  of  impor- 
tant results. 

It  remains  briefly  to  note  the  farther  influence  of  these  recent  laws 
in  calling  into  existence  new  institutions  in  the  Territories  and  new 
States  of  the  Union.  As  these  later  colleges  have  for  the  most  part 
been  established,  and  opened,  or  taken  their  present  form,  within 
the  past  three  years;  and  as  they  are  closely  modelled  after  the  older 
colleges  which  have  been  here  described,  there  will  be  little  attempt 
to  do  more  than  to  record  their  names  and  locations,  noting  briefly  any 
striking  individual  peculiarities  arising  from  their  surroundings; 
for  it  is  of  interest  to  see  how,  in  some  degree  at  least,  institutions, 
as  well  as  individuals,  take  shape  and  color  from  their  immediate 
environment.  The  exigencies  of  the  new  settlements,  the  scattered 
population,  the  different  languages  spoken  by  the  inhabitants,  the 
character  of  the  country,  whether  plain  or  mountain,  well  watered 
or  arid,  agricultural  or  mining;  conditions,  some  of  which  are  found 
in  each  of  the  countries  where  are  situated  these  new  colleges,  fur- 
nish striking  illustrations  of  such  adaptation.  It  is  in  these  new 
settlements  that  the  beneficent  wisdom  of  this  National  legislation 
in  favor  of  education,  is  most  readily  recognized.  Carefully  guarded 
so  as  to  stimulate  local  effort,  rather  than  to  substitute  outside  aid 
for  self  help,  it  enables  the  young  community  to  secure  at  once  edu- 
cational facilities  and  opportunities  which  otherwise  must  have  been 
deferred  for  a  generation. 

The  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona.* 

The  law  creating  the  University  was  passed  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature  in  1885.  The  control  of  the  University  is  given  to  a 
Board  of  Four  Regents  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  and  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
are,  also,  '*ex  officio,"  members  of  the  Board.  The  Regents  accepted 
for  the  site  of  the  buildings  the  gift  of  a  tract  of  forty  acres  of 
land  on  high  ground  commanding  an  attractive  mountain  view, 
and  distant  about  one  mile  from  the  business  centre  of  Tucson. 
The  first  building,  the  **School  of  Mines"  building,  begun  in  1887, 
was  not,  however,  completed  till  1891.  The  college  was  first  opened 
for  students  October  1st,  1891. 

The  resources  of  the  institution  are  derived  from  an  annual  tax  of 
about  $4,500.00,  to  pay  the  interest  on  Territorial  Bonds  pledged  to 
the  uses  of  the  University,  and  from  the  National  appropriation 
under  the  law  of  1890.  Besides  these  two  sources  of  revenue,  the 
conditions  of  the  law  establishing  Agricultural  Stations  were  also 

*The  University  of  Arizona.  "Each  man  must  be  a  unit — must  yield  the  pecul- 
iar froit  which  he  was  created  to  bear."  Holmes. — "Come  with  us  and  we  will 
do  you  good."  Second  Annual  Register  1892-3,  with  announcements  for  1893-4. 
Tucson,  Arizona,  Jime  1893.    Pp.  104. 
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complied  with  iu  1889-90,  "and  at  the  same  time  the  College  of 
Agriculture  was  established,  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station 
being  made  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University." 

The  organization  of  the  University  contemplates  Five  Depart- 
ments or  Colleges.  Two  of  these,  **  Agriculture,"  and  * 'Mines,"  were 
opened  at  first.  The  college  of  Agriculture  has  two  schools;  "Agri- 
culture," and  "Irrigation."  The  College  of  Mines  has  three  schools; 
"Mines,"  "Engineering,"  "Mathematics." 

The  powerful  influence  of  local  needs  in  shaping  the  development 
of  the  institution  is  shown  by  the  importance  given  to  the  study  of 
"Irrigation," and  to  the  "College  of  Mines."  Students  of  mining 
and  metallurgy,  are  offered  great  facilities;  and  the  Assay  Laboratory 
is  fully  equipped. 

The  Colleges  of  "Natural  Science,"  and  of  "Letters,"  have  been 
since  opened.  There  is,  also,  a  Preparatory  School,  and  "Schools  of 
Art;"  namely  of  Music,  Painting,  and  Elocution,  as  well  as  "  Schools 
of  Business."    In  all,  there  are  at  present  fifteen  schools  established. 

The  University  is  "open  to  all  qualified  persons  of  either  sex." 
There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  in  any  of  the  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity except  in  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Business,  where  instructors 
fees  are  exacted.  The  necessary  cost  to  students  is  estimated  at  from 
$170  to  $200  per  annum ;  exclusive  of  clothing. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Drawing  is  in  the  College  of  Mines.  All 
engineering  students  are  required  to  give  nine  or  ten  hours  a  week 
to  Industrial  Drawing,  during  Freshman  year ;  the  same  is  required 
of  Agricultural  students  for  two  terms  of  this  year.  Free  Hand 
Drawing  is  taught,  both  as  a  preparatory  and  a  university  study,  and 
is  prescribed  for  most  students  without  fee.  Advanced  work  in 
Design,  and  technical  Free  Hand  Drawing,  when  sought  by  the 
student,  is  subject  to  charges  for  instructor's  fees.  In  view  of  the 
relative  number  of  students  to  professors  and  instructors,  and  of  the 
variety  of  courses  offered,  the  Arizona  youth  seem  to  have  very 
unusual  educational  opportunities.  The  list  of  students  in  attend- 
ance for  1892-93,  gives  a  total  of  38,  of  whom  12  are  girls.  There 
are  13  students  in  the  Preparatory  school ;  3  special  students ;  18  in 
the  Freshman  class,  and  4  in  the  Sophomore  class  of  the  University. 
The  Faculty  number  eight  Professors.  There  are  also  four  Instruct- 
ors who  are  not  members  of  the  governing  Faculty.  Theodore 
Bryant  Comstock,  d.  s.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines,  is  the  President  of  the  University. 

The  University  op  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho.* 

The  University  was  founded  and  located  at  Moscow,  by  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  by  act  approved  January  30th,  1889.  This  act  was 
confirmed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  new  State  adopted  November, 
1889.     A  building  fund  was  created  by  a  tax  levy.     It  was  not  till 

•Calendar  of  the  University  of  Idaho  for  1893-1894.  Moecow,  Idaho,  1898.  Pp.  96. 
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October  3rd,  1892,  that  the  building  was  ready  for  occupation.    The 
organic  law  defined  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  be 

To  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  learning  connected  with  scientific,  industrial  and  professional  pursuits, 
and  to  this  end  it  shall  consist  of  the  following  colleges  or  departments,  to  wit : 

First. — ^The  college  or  department  of  Arts. 

Second.— The  college  or  department  of  Letters. 

Third. — ^The  professional  or  other  colleges  or  departments  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  added  thereto  or  connected  therewith. 

The  provisions  in  the  law,  for  the  creation  of  other  departments  as 
need  may  arise,  are  so  comprehensive  and  unrestricted  as  to  include 
all  x)OSsible  forms  of  scientific  discoveries  in  their  relation  to  indus- 
trial arts ;  nor  are  the  interests  of  Literature,  Language,  or  Philoso- 
phy, in  any  way  ignored.  Provision  is  made  for  the  equal  develop- 
ment of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  University.  The  "depart- 
ments" or  "  colleges,"  already  organized  are  those  of  "  Arts ;"  *'  Let- 
ters ; "  "  Agriculture."    "  The  institution  is  co-educational." 

The  City  of  Moscow,  a  town  of*  five  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
described  as 

**  One  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  famous  Palouse  country."  It  is  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Spokane  and  Palouse  Railroad — Northern  Pacific — and  on  a  branch  of 
the  Pendleton  and  Spokane  railroad^Union  Pacific.  *  *  The  altitude  is  about 
2600  feet,  the  air  is  pure  and  invigorating,  and  the  climate  healthful.    *    *    * 

UNIVERSITY  SITE. 

The  University  is  located  upon  one  of  the  beautiful  roUing  hUls  that  environ  the 
city  of  Moscow.  The  view  from  the  University  is  one  of  varied  and  surprising 
features  and  is  easily  one  of  the  most  inspiring  in  the  northwest.  To  the  north  lie 
the  Moscow  mountains,  a  range  of  beautif uUy  wooded  foothills  that  project  from 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  range  with  Kamiac  Butte  to  the  northwest,  a  lone  sentinel  to 
mark  the  boundary  line  between  Idaho  and  Washington ;  far  eastward  are  to  be 
seen  the  foothills  of  the  Bitter  Root  range,  while  in  the  foreground  the  eye  falls 
upon  the  Paradise  hills,  with  their  scattered  evergreens  and  patches  of  prairie.  The 
Campus  comprises  twenty  acres. 

The  building  is  an  imposing  brick  structure,  conunodious,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  intended. 

It  is  180  feet  long  and  the  greatest  width  is  122  feet ;  including  the  basement  it  is 
four  stories  in  height.  When  completed  there  will  be  about  forty-five  bright,  cheer- 
ful rooms,  each  suitable  for  school  purposes. 

The  interior  finish  is  California  red-wood,  giving  a  rich  and  attractive  effect. 

It  is  by  far  the  largest,  the  most  substantial,  and  the  most  attractive  building  in 
Idaho. 

Five  "Courses  of  Instruction,"  have  been  organized;  these  are 
"The  Classical;"  "Scientific;"  "Mechanic  Arts  and  Engineering;" 
"Agricultural;"  and  "  English; "  Each  of  four  years.  There  is  also 
a  "Preparatory  Course"  of  three  years.  Among  the  requisites  for 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class  of  the  collegiate  courses  Free  Hand 
dra^wing  is  included.  In  the  "Classical  Course,"  Drawing  does  not 
appear.  In  the  "Scientific  Course"  it  is  a  required  study  for  the 
first  t^wo  terms  of  Freshman  vear.    In  the  "  Engine  ering  Course,"  it 
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appears  in  some  form  through  all  the  four  years.  In  the  "  Agricnl- 
tural,"  it  is  required  one  term  in  the  first  two  years,  and  the  same  in 
the  "  English  "  course.  Instruction  in  Architecture,  is  given  during 
Senior  year  in  the  course  in  "Engineering."  Drawing,  both  "Free 
Hand"  and  "Industrial,"  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  Institution. 
When  the  main  building  is  completed  the  basement  will  be  available 
for  Mechanical  Laboratories  and  Shops. 

In  this  institution  unusual  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  the  Pre- 
paratory School,  the  full  course  of  which  is  three  years;  and  especial 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  importance  and  value  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and  literature  of  our  mother  tongue.  There 
is,  also,  a  sub  Preparatory  Class.  As  these  features  of  fitting  schools 
are  largely  due  to  the  peculiar  conditions  and  scattered  population 
of  the  Mountain  State,  the  pages  of  the  Register  given  to  these  Pre- 
paratory Classes  are  quoted  from  at  unusual  length.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  the  attention  given  to  the  literature  of  our  noble 
English  language  in  these  primary  departments,  as  is  shown  by  the 
list  of  authors  required  for  admission  to  this  school.  It  is  surely  a 
worthy  purpose  to  endeavor  to  give  a  love  of  the  best  reading  when 
teaching  how  to  read. 

PREPARATOBT  SCHOOL. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  sustamed  expressly  for  preparing  students  for  the  col- 
lege courses.  While  a  high  standard  of  excellence  is  maintained  the  preparatory 
course  is  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  preparation  for  college.  No  instruction  is 
given  in  the  elementary  sciences,  except  in  physical  geography  and  physiology,  as 
the  sciences  are  ftdly  treated  in  the  coUegiate  department.  Accordingly  students 
devote  their  entire  time  in  the  preparatory  course  to  those  branches  that  lead 
directly  to  the  college  courses. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  President  and 
the  Faculty.  Many  of  the  classes  recite  to  the  regular  college  professors.  This 
insures  a  high  order  of  instruction  and  thoroughly  harmonizes  the  methods  of  the 
fitting  school  with  those  of  the  University  proper. 

No  student  teachers  are  employed,  except  in  short-hand,  typewriting  and  pen- 
manship. 

While  the  course,  as  stated  above,  is  strictly  college  preparatory,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  thoroughly  practical  course,  being  divested  of  non-essentials,  and  invaluable 
to  those  who  do  not  contemplate  entering  upon  the  University  courses. 

DRAWlNa. 

Special  Requirements:  Drawing  is  required  throughout  the  course.  Students 
entering  any  year  but  the  Sub-Preparatory  will  be  required  to  make  np  the  draw- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in  that  branch.  Students  must  write  a 
fair  hand.  No  student  will  be  admitted  to  an  advanced  class  whose  composition 
work  is  defective  and  whose  spelling  and  penmanship  are  poor,  until  such  deficien- 
cies are  removed. ' 

REMARKS. 

An  experience  of  many  years  in  school  work  convinces  the  writer  that  students 
are  invariably  weak  in  English  grammar,  composition  and  literature.  This  may 
be  due  to  defective  courses,  or  to  unproductive  methods  of  instruction.  It  may  be 
due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  our  language  as  a  means 
of  mental  discipline,  to  a  lack  of  its  importance  as  an  element  of  liberal  culture. 
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An  indifference  to  correct  pronunciation  and  spelling,  and  to  the  grammatical  use  of 
language  is  too  prevalent  even  among  well  informed  people. 

The  Preparatory  Ck)urse  of  the  University  of  Idaho  is  made  particularly  strong 
in  its  attention  to  English.  Aside  from  the  disciplinary  and  culture  value  of  a 
critical  study  of  English — too  commonly  underestimated — there  are  two  reasons 
why  this  branch  of  learning  is  magnified.  First,  to  induce  pride  and  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  our  language ;  second,  so  to  qualify  students  that  they  will  be  able  to 
interpret  the  thought  found  in  the  rules,  definitions  and  discussions  in  their  subse- 
quent studies. 

With  these  values  in  view,  grammar  and  literature  are  separate  branches  during 
the  first  year  preparatory. 

In  the  second  year,  grammar  and  literature  constitute  the  unit  of  study,  while 
literature  and  history  constitute  a  unit  of  work  in  the  senior  preparatory.  To  those 
not  taking  Latin  a  full  and  invigorating  course  in  English  will  be  offered. 

Let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  English  is  a  vital  element  in  the  preparatory  course 
of  this  institution. 

COURSB  IN  UTERATUBB 

Upon  which  students  will  be  examined  for  admission  to  the  several  classes,  Sept, 
1894. 

To  enter  First  Tear:  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Tales  of  the  White  Hills;  Kings- 
ley's  Greek  Heroes;  Johonnot's  Historical  and  Natural  History  Series. 

To  enter  Second  Year:  Hawthorne's  Biographical  Stories;  Scott's  I  vanhoe;  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather;  Ckx)per's  Spy;  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

To  enter  Third  Year:  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  David  Copperfield;  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Holland's  Bitter  Sweet,  Arthur  Bonnicastle;  Lincoln's  Gettysburgh 
Speech. 

To  enter  Freshman:  Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England;  Whittier's Snow  Bound; 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Shakespeare's  Julius  Csesar. 

SUB-PREPAKATORY  CLASS. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  form  a  class  of  lower  grade  than  the  first  year  pre- 
paratory, which  is  known  as  the  Sub-Preparatory.  The  formation  of  this  class  is 
due  to  the  large  number  of  young  people  who  live  in  sparsely  settled  districts  where 
school  is  maintained  but  a  few  weeks  of  each  year. 

A  teacher  of  unusual  skill  and  power  is  assigned  to  this  class,  devoting  her  entire 
time  and  attention  to  students  unable  to  enter  at  first  upon  the  regular  preparatory 
work.  To  join  this  class  the  applicant  should  be  14  years  of  age,  and  show  both 
inclination  and  ability  to  do  the  work  required.  Parents  at  a  dist^ce  are  advised 
not  to  send  young  sons  and  daughters  expecting  that  the  Faculty  can  assume  a 
guardianship  over  them  out  of  school. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  suitable  boarding  places,  to  take  a  kind  and 
friendly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each,  to  advise  each  as  to  the  proper  use  of  time 
and  money,  and  in  a  general  way  to  look  after  the  moral  welfare  of  each  student 
out  of  school.  But  no  direct  or  immediate  responsibility  can  be  assumed,  as  the 
institution  has  no  dormitory. 

TO  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  GENTLEBfEN. — (PERSONAL.) 

You  must  first  make  up  your  mind  that  your  duty  to  yourself  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  requires  of  you  the  best  education  it  is  pos- 
sible for  you  to  acquire.  You  must  remember  that  tuition  m  the  State  University 
is  free.  It  matters  not  how  poor  your  scholarship,  or  **  backward  "  in  your  studies 
as  it  is  often  expressed,  the  University  is  for  you.  If  you  fear  you  cannot  pass  the 
entrance  examination,  there  is  still  another  way  to  enter  the  Preparatory  School. 
You  may  join  the  Sub-Preparatory  class  where  every  advantage  will  be  given  you 
to  get  started  in  your  studies  and  accustomed  to  school  life.    This  class  will  be  so 
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conducted  that  the  moment  you  are  able  to  do  stronger  work  that  fact  will  be  found 
out  and  you  will  be  advanced.  It  matters  not  how  plainly  you  are  clad,  how  poor 
your  scholarship,  the  University  offers  you  its  benefits.  If  you  are  determined  to 
learn,  if  you  will  make  the  effort  and  the  sacrifice,  a  liberal  education  is  possible. 

In  the  pages  given  to  the  announcements  of  the  Collegiate  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering,  the  several  topics  are  briefly  summarized. 
The  general  statement  is  made  that : 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  of  the  best  schools  of  this  kind  is  given,  and 
particular  attention  paid  to  those  subjects  which  will  especially  engage  the  Engi- 
neer in  the  development  of  this  State,  namely:  Irrigation,  Mining,  and  Bead  and 
Railroad  construction. 

Drawing  and  Architecture,  are  included  in  this  department. 

DRAWING. 

Work  in  the  draughting  room  is  required  through  nearly  the  whole  course,  and 
includes  the  use  of  instruments,  Lettering,  Plotting  of  Profiles,  Topography,  Stere- 
otomy  and  Bridge  design. 

ABCHITECTURB. 

students  in  architecture  will  find  much  of  this  course  adapted  to  their  needs. 
Special  instruction  in  architectural  drawing  will  be  given  if  called  for.  The  history 
of  architecture  is  taught  in  the  Senior  year. 

MECHANIC  ARTS. 

At  present  the  course  in  Mechanic  Arts  is  consolidated  with  the  course  in  Civil 
Engineering.  This  has  been  necessary  as  we  have  not  as  yet  adequate  shop  room. 
Morever,  our  students  have  never  had  instruction  in  free  hand  drawing;  so  design- 
ing, working  drawings  and  draughting  are  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

Meanwhile  Free  Hand  and  Industrial  Drawing  is  required  of  all  students  in  the 
institution.    The  aim  and  character  of  this  course  are  fully  explained  elsewhere. 

As  soon  as  the  main  building  is  completed  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  basement  will 
be  available  for  mechanical  laboratory  and  shops. 

It  is  the  intention  to  give  a  complete  coll^iate  course  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  em- 
bracing electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  architectural  engineerings 
and  such  other  instruction  as  pertains  to  the  **  industries  of  life." 

In  its  more  elementary  forms,  available  to  the  students  of  the  Preparatory  School, 
the  course  includes  what  is  popularly  known  as  Manual  Training. 

As  the  English  coiirse  in  the  Preparatory  School  has  been  referred  to,  the  outline 
of  the  collegiate  course  in  English  is  of  interest. 

THE  ENQLISH  COURSE. 

The  collegiate  course  in  English  can  not  be  outlined  in  this  catalogue.  Few 
schools  in  Idaho  teach  Latin,  consequently  many  students  will  seek  admission  to 
the  University  who  are  deficient  in  this  branch.  It  is  presumed  that  many  students 
will  not  care  to  be  delayed  in  their  cellegiate  course  by  making  up  this  deficiency. 
Furthermore  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  course  in  English  language  and 
literature  may  produce  highly  disciplinary  and  practical  results. 

English  in  its  various  forms  will  be  taught  for  its  culture  value,  for  its  rdatians 
to  the  world's  vital  thought — in  its  best  forms  of  expression — ^and  to  cultivate  liter- 
ary taste. 

In  connection  with  the  English  course  it  is  planned  to  give  a  course  in  Political 
Science,  Sociology  and  Finance,  thereby  qualifying  the  student  for  the  great  civic* 
economic  and  financial  questions  that  to  day  demand  of  the  citizen  a  trained  mind. 
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correct  moral  bias,  and  the  support  of  well  formed  f omidation  principles  for  orderly 
and  safe  consideration. 

The  entire  course  will  be  especially  valuable  to  those  preparing  to  teach,  to  engage 
in  business  or  in  public  life.  This  oourto  is  now  being  considered  and  will  be 
announced  in  the  next  catalogue. 

Under  the  head  of  Drawing,  a  detailed  programme  of  the  course 
in  the  Preparatory  and  Collegiate  dejiartments^  follows  the  statement 
here  quoted. 

DRAWINO. 
[Mias  Bowman.] 

A  course  of  Free  Hand  and  Industrial  Drawing  is  open  to  all  Aside  from  its 
value  as  a  means  of  culture  it  leads  to  habits  of  close  obeerration  and  is  a  very 
important  adjunct  to  the  other  courses,  notably  the  biological,  engineering,  and 
industrial  courses.  For  this  reason  the  course  is  required  in  the  Preparatory  depart- 
ment. College  students  not  taking  Mechanical  Drawmg  are  required  to  take  Free 
Hand  the  same  number  of  hours. 

The  Ck>ur8e  consists  of : — 

(1)  Drawing  from  objects  and  casts  in  pencil,  charcoal  and  crayon ;  also  pen  and 
ink  drawings. 

(2)  Technical  Perspective. 

(8)  Painting  from  still  life,  flowers,  and  fruits,  in  water  colors  and  in  oil. 

(4)  Modeling  in  ckky  from  cast,  photograph  and  nature. 

A  sketch  class  will  be  open  to  the  students  qualified  to  work  in  it,  one  afternoon 
each  week  in  the  spring  and  fall.  In  the  winter  sketches  are  made  in  the  studio 
from  casts,  still  life,  or  from  life. 

In  all  courses  the  work  is  made  of  direct  benefit  to  the  students  in  other  lines 
and  at  the  same  time  it  aims  to  develop  in  them  a  love  for  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful. 

The  school  owns  a  set  of  geometric  solids  and  a  small  collection  of  casts,  mainly 
of  historic  ornaments,  which  will  be  increased  as  needed.  It  is  also  hoped  to  secure 
a  collection  of  foreign  and  American  photographs. 

As  the  "Experiment  Station"  law,  and  the  additional  appropria- 
tion to  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  this  institution;  these  two  departments  of  the 
University  are  of  especial  interest.  The  following  statements  about 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  show  the  important  place  it  occupies. 

COLLBOE  OF  AORICULTUBB — THB  FUBF08B. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  as  a  constituent  college  of  'the  University  has  for  its 
specific  object  the  preparation  of  the  young  men  of  Idaho  for  successful  farming, 
stock  raising,  fruit  growing,  dairying,  and  allied  occupations.  While  this  technical 
and  practical  knowledge  is  being  imparted  a  broad  course  of  training  is  given  that 
fits  the  student  for  any  station  in  life  to  which  he  may  be  called. 

Accordingly  the  course  in  Agriculture  is  made  equal  in  weight  and  dignity  to 
the  other  courses,  and  leads  to  a  degree  of  its  own,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural 
(B.  Agr.).  As  the  sciences  and  the  mathematics  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  course  the 
student  is  offered  the  pure  sciences  of  the  scientific  course  and  the  pure  mathe- 
matics of  the  mathematical  course. 

In  the  domain  of  the  applied  sciences  and  applied  mathematics  this  course  will 
he  seen  to  be  peculiarly  strong  and  practical.  In  the  latter  branch,  for  instance, 
the  atadent  is  qualified  for  farm,  road,  and  irrigation  surveying,  for  highway  con- 
stmction,  platting,  and  the  like. 
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While  the  collegiate  course  requires  four  years  for  completion,  it  is  not  intended 
to  withhold  this  valuable  instruction  from  those  who  are  unable  to  take  the  full 
course. 

It  is  the  intention  (1)  to  establish  elementary  courses  in  agriculture  and  allied  sub- 
jects; (2)  to  offer  winter  courses  of  lectures  to  farmers  and  others  in  the  University 
building;  (3)  to  assist  in  organizing  and  maintaining  farmers'  institutes;  (4)  to  aid 
horticultural,  stock  breeding  and  other  societies;  in  other  words  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  University,  along  these  lines,  to  the  various  communities  of  the  State,  to 
carry  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  its  benefits  as  far  as  possible  to  those  unable 
to  come  to  the  University. 

mBIQATION. 

No  subject  is  more  important  to  the  development  of  this  commonwealth  than  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  State.  The  entire 
subject  of  irrigation,  whether  viewed  as  a  problem  in  civil  engineering  or  as  a  prob- 
lem in  chemistry  or  as  a  problem  in  agricultural  or  horticultural  experimentation, 
will  bo  thoroughly  treated,  both  theoretically  and  practically. 

ADVANTAGE. 

The  students  of  Agriculture  enjoy  every  advantage  afforded  by  the  University. 

The  Preparatory  Department  prepares  for  the  course  in  Agriculture.  The 
library  of  the  University,  the  department  libraries,  the  laboratories,  the  equipment 
of  the  civil  engineering  department,  all  are  directly  available  to  the  students  taking 
this  course.  Technical  or  professional  instruction  is  given  by  the  professor  of  agri- 
culture and  by  the  other  professors  of  the  University  whenever  the  course  of  agri- 
culture requires  their  services. 

LABORATORY. 

The  laboratory  of  the  University  has  been  supplied  with  apparatus  and  reagents 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  Experiment  Stations. 

The  professor  in  charge,  who  is  also  chemist  for  the  stations,  is  now  prepared  to 
analyze  soils,  waters,  fertilizers,  fuels,  etc. ,  and  to  instruct  advanced  students  in 
the  same. 

LIBRARY. 

The  technical  library  of  the  CJoUege  of  Agriculture  now  contains  the  leading 
authorities  of  this  and  foreign  countries  upon  the  various  subjects  pertaining  to 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture. 

The  department  of  womans  work  on  the  Farm,  as  a  part  of  the 
Experiment  Station  work,  is  a  new  departure — Like  departments  of 
household  economy  and  work,  have  for  some  years,  been  organized 
in  various  colleges;  an  additional  step  is,  however,  taken  here. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

I.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  branches  of  domestic  economy.  This  will 
include  practical  exercises  in  cooking,  baking,  preparation  of  jellies,  preserves, 
condiments,  etc. ;  construction  of  properly  balanced  rations,  calculation  of  cost  of 
food,  preparation  of  menus,  etc. ;  designing,  cutting,  fitting  and  making  of  gar- 
ments; testing  of  cloth,  threads,  etc;  fine  needle  work,  embroidery,  stamping, 
painting,  and  millinery;  application  of  art,  floriculture,  etc.,  to  home  decoration; 
in  fact  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  successful  management  of  the  household. 
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n.  The  professor  of  Household  Science  will  act  as  domestic  economist  to  the 
Experiment  Station.  This  is  a  new  departure  in  Station  work;  the  object  is  to 
improve  the  quality  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  food;  to  devise  labor-eaving  appli- 
ances for  the  household  and  to  study  methods  of  beautifying  our  homes. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  are  annually  spent  in  the  United 
States  for  experiment  station  work.  This  amount  is  used  for  investigating  subjects 
pertaining  to  agriculture  proper.  How  much  of  this  sum  is  devoted  to  the  aid  of  the 
housewife?  Is  not  the  work  of  the  household  as  important  and  as  valuable  as  the 
other  and  usual  lines  of  experimentation  ? 

The  field  is  new  and  offers  many  problems  for  solution.  The  work  will  consist 
of  original  investigations  in  cooking,  baking,  preservation  of  meats  and  fruits,  pre- 
paring jellies,  condiments,  etc.,  testing  of  new  fruits ;  examination  of  food  prod- 
ucts for  adulterants ;  testing  of  household  machinery ;  testing  recipes,  etc.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  will  be  published  as  soon  as  completed  in  the  bul- 
letins of  this  Station. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

An  important  feature  in  the  equipment  of  the  Agricultural  College  is  the  experi- 
ment Station. 

This  department  consists  of  a  central  office  and  three  experimental  farms.  These 
farms  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their  peculiar  situation  in  regard  to  altitude, 
rainfall,  etc.,  and  serve  very  well  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  and  conditions  of 
Idaho  Agriculture.  The  work  of  the  Station  consists  of  original  investigations  of 
the  problems  bearing  upon  agriculture  and  the  practical  application  of  the  facts 
discovered. 


ADDITIONAL  EQXnPMENT. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  since  beginning  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet 
extensive  and  carefully  selected  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  University  have 
been  made.  The  departments  of  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Mechanical 
Drawing,  and  Meteorology  have  thus  been  materially  augmented  in  efficiency.  The 
working  libraries  of  the  various  departments  have  also  been  extended  by  purchase 
of  the  latest  authorities. 

Total  attendance  of  students  for  the  year  1892-'93,  is  given  as  134. 
Of  these,  14  are  in  the  Colleges — 9  Freshmen,  4  Sophomores  and  1 
Junior.  The  College  Faculty,  comprises  12  Professors  and  Instruct- 
ors. Of  these,  three  are  ladies.  The  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  numbers  10.  Franklin  B.  Gault,  m.  s..  President  of 
University  and  College  of  Agriculture, 

New  Mexico  College  op  AcSriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Las  Crucbs,  Dona  Ana  County,  New  Mexico. 

In  1888,  in  view  of  the  passage  of  '*The  Hatch  Act,"  establishing 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union,  some  friends  of  Education  in  Las  Cruces, 
procured  the  incorporation  of  an  institution  of  learning  under  the 
name  of  Las  Cruces  College,  secured  a  building  and  teachers,  and 
opened  for  students  in  September,  1888.  The  Territorial  Legisla- 
art — vol  4 43 
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ture,  the  next  year,  established  the  Agricultural  College  at  Las 
Graces,  and  connected  with.it  the  Government  Experiment  Station; 
the  conditions  of  the  law  establishing  which,  were,  at  the  same  time, 
accepted.  This  Agricultural  College,  opened  January  21st,  1890, 
with  an  attendance  of  thirty  five  students.  The  formal  official  open- 
ing ceremonies  took  place  March  11th,  with  much  enthusiasm;  and 
were  attended  by  the  Governor,  Territorial  Officials,  and  leading  cit- 
izens. The  occasion  of  the  opening  of  such  an  Institution  devoted  to 
higher  education,  was  recognized  as  an  impori;ant  event.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  MesiUa  Valley  had  given  a  valuable  tract  of  land  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  for  the  uses  of  the  College. 
This  tract  is  situated  about  two  miles  south  of  Las  Cruces,  and  the 
new  building  of  the  college  is  erected  there.  The  college  was  first 
opened  in  a  rented  building  in  the  town. 

The  first  annual  report  by  the  Regents,  to  Governor  Bradford  R. 
Prince,  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1890;*  recites  the  fact  of 
their  organization  in  November,  1889,  and  of  their  success  in  secur- 
ing the  placing  of  the  Experiment  Station  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lege; they  express  the  hope  that  the  income  of  the  supplementary 
Morrill  Act,  of  1890,  will,  also,  be  given  to  the  college. 

That  this  expectation  was  realized  appears  from  the  pamphlet 
containing  the  first  and  second  annual  reports  made  by  President 
Hadley,  in  accordance  with  the  United  States  law,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  t 

The  President,  recites  the  facts  as  to  the  origin  of  the  college  and 
of  his  being  called  to  its  head.  As  soon  as  it  was  reasonably  certain 
that  the  further  Government  aid,  given  by  the  Morrill  Bill  of  1890, 
would  be  secured  for  this  institution;  the  organization  of  the  future 
College  was,  as  fully  as  possible,  provided  for.  The  President  of  the 
Territorial  Agricultural  College  had  already  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  U.  S.  Experiment  Station. 

A  Preparatory  School  was  established,  and  a  four  years  College 
Course  arranged.  It  was  also  determined  to  establish  for  the  coming 
year,  a  department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  a  fuller  course 
in  the  Spanish  Language.  Concerning  this  study,  President  Hadley 
says: 

In  this  region  a  practical  knowledge  of  ^the  Spanish  language  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  successful  "  application  **  of  Sciences  in  the  "  industries  of  life." 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  other  one  branch  of  learning  that  has  within 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Agricultural  Ck>llege  of  New  Mexico. 
1890.     Santa  Fe,  N.  M.:    New  Mexico  Printing  Company.     1891.    Pp.  7. 

fNew  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  **  Morrill  Fund." 
First  and  Second  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  of  the  College  and  the  Treasurer, 
as  Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  30th,  1890,  in  aid  of  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. :  The  Rio  Grande  Repub- 
Ucan.    1892.    Pp.  24. 
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it  so  large  possibilities  of  usefulness  as  a  practical  knowledge  of  Spanish  has.     In 
the  region  contributary  to  the  CoUege  it  is  a  necessity. 

In  the  Second  Annual  Report  for  1891-1892,  the  opening  of  the 
new  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  is  announced.  The 
equipment  of  this  new  department,  consists  of  five  wood  turning 
lathes,  an  engine  of  eight  horse  power,  six  cabinet  maker's  work 
benches,  and  twelve  sets  of  carpenters  tools. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  local  surroundings,  and  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  those 
seeking  an  education.  This,  in  connection  with  the  need  for  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  Spanish,  referred  to  in  the  previous  Report, 
illustrates  how  these  institutions,  situated  in  different,  widely-sppa- 
rated  localities,  are,  of  necessityj  modified  in  their  development  by 
their  environment;  while  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  this  particu- 
lar institution  is  wholly  due  to  the  stimulus,  and  material  aid  afforded 
by  National  Legislation,  has  already  been  fully  set  forth. 

The  President  says: 

The  advantages  offered  by  the  Ck)llege  are  good  and  are  highly  appreciated  by 
the  people  of  New  Mexico.  In  a  sparsely  settled  Territory  every  isolated  ranch  or 
mining  camp  contains  one  young  man  or  young  woman,  or  more  than  one,  who 
desires  to  attend  such  a  schooL  In  many  cajses  whole  families  move  by  team  from, 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  and  undergo  many  privations  in  order  to  enjoy 
these  privileges. 

The  latest  catalogue  at  hand,  that  for  1892-'93,*  gives  proof  of  a 
healthy  growth  and  development  of  the  College. 
The  following  "  Courses"  are  now  offered  : 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

(1)  A  course  in  Agriculture. 

(2)  A  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

(3)  A  course  in  Civil  Engineering. 

(4)  A  Ladies'  course. 

(5)  An  Elective  Engineering  course. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  above  courses  will  be  taught.  In  the  Freshman 
year,  the  Oeneral  course  is  the  same  for  all  male  students.  This  becomes  in  the 
Sophomore  year  the  Agricultural  and  the  Engineering.  The  latter  in  the  last  two 
years  bedomes  the  Mechanical  and  the  Civil  Engineering  courses. 

In  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  five  alternative 
courses  are  offered.  One  of  these  is  a  special  one; — a  course  of  one 
or  two  years,  in  the  draughting  room  and  the  shops,  for  students 
wishing  only  to  acquire  practical  mechanical  skill.  Facilities  are 
offered  for  instruction  in  Manual  Training;  in  all  branches  of  wood 
and  iron  work;  also,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  higher  Mechanical 
Engineering.  Drawing,  is  hegun  in  Sophomore  year.  Only  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  is  taught;  with  one  term  of  Architectural  Drawing  in 
Senior  Year. 


*  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Location  :  Las  Cruces, 
Dona  Ana  Co.,  New  Mexico.  Catalogue  for  189^*93.  And  announcement  for 
1898-'94.     Las  Cruces,  N.  M.  Rio  Grande  Republican.     1893.    Pp.  47, 
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There  is  a  single  large,  well  constructed  two  story  main  building 
of  brick  with  stone  trimmings. 

This,  contains  thirteen  large  rooms  for  recitations  and  a  commodi- 
ous public  hall.  There  are  as  yet  no  dormitories,  or  boarding  houses, 
connected  with  the  College.  There  are  several  out  buildings  on  the 
grounds;  a  ware-house  for  machinery,  etc.,  a  pump  house  with 
machinery  for  irrigation  from  the  six  wells;  and  "feed  rooms,  and 
horse  sheds."  "  These  are  used  to  accomodate  the  horses  of  those 
students  who  ride  to  the  college."  A  charge  of  25  cents  a  term,  is 
made  "for  the  use  of  a  horse  stall."  Citizens  of  the  Territory,  pay 
simply  an  "  entrance  fee  each  year  of  three  dollars."  "  Students,  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States,"  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  Fifty  Dollars. 
The  College  does  not  provide  board  or  rooms.  The  cost  for  room 
and  board,  ranges  from  sixteen  to  twenty  five  dollars  a  month. 
Students  are  allowed  to  perform  labor  and  to  receive  pay  for  such 
work  as  is  needed  in  connection  with  the  college.  The  college  cam- 
pus and  the  experiment  farm  are  cultured  by  irrigation. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  for  the  year  1892-'93, 
is  given  as  109.  Of  these  37  are  in  the  college,  11  of  these  are  girls. 
The  Board  of  Regents  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Gevemor;  with  the  Governor  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  members  ex  officio.  The  "faculty  and  other  officers," 
number  13;  Hiram  Hadley,  A.  M.,  President. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Still- 
water, Payne  County,  Oklahoma. 

The  first  Legislature  of  the  New  Territory  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  U.  S.  law  of  1890,  supplementary  to  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Law 
of  1862;  and,  by  act  of  December  22nd,  1890,  directed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in  Payne  County.  A 
subsequent  law,  passsed  in  March,  1893,  entered  into  various  details 
respecting  the  government  and  organization  of  the  College,  the  pro- 
visions for  its  support,  the  issue  of  Territorial  bonds  for  it,  and  the 
levying  of  an  annual  tax  of  one-half  mill  on  a  dollar,  for  its  bgnefit. 
Section  25  of  this  law,  provides  that  ''Citizens  of  Oklahoma  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  30  years,  who  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  and  U.  S. 
history;  and  who  are  known  to  possess  a  good  moral  character,  may 
be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution."  Persons  not  cit- 
izens of  the  Territory,  will  be  charged  a  matriculation  fee  of  twenty 
dollars;  in  other  respects  they  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
students  who  are  citizens.  The  provisions  of  the  U.  S.  law  estab- 
lishing Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  were  also  accepted,  and 
the  Station  was  opened  in  connection  with  the  College. 
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Stillwater,  where  the  college  is  situated,  is  in  the  center  of  a  fertile 
well  watered  valley.  A  farm  of  120  acres,  is  devoted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  while  the  Department  of  Horticulture  has 
ample  grounds. 

The  following  statements  are  made  in  the  Catalogue.  *   ''• 

PRKPATORY. 

The  object  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  not  to  afiFord  a  Universal 
education,  but  a  thorough  teaching  or  training  in  the  literature,  arts,  and  sciences, 
supplemented  by  experimental  labor,  necessary  to  a  first-class  education  in  the 
various  fields  of  business,  and  manual  pursuits.  *  *  * .  Ck>nf orming  to  a  well 
established  custom,  we  have  allotted  four  years,  exclusive  of  the  Preparatory 
Department,  for  the  entire  course.    *    *. 

STUDBMT  LABOR. 

The  College  will  afford  to  its  students  the  benefits  of  daily  manual  labor,  most  of 
which  will  be  paid  for,  thus  lessening  their  expenses.  *  *  It  is  believed  that  two 
hours  labor  per  day  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden,  besides  serving  to  render  the 
student  familiar  with  the  use  of  implements  and  the  principles  of  agriculture,  is 
sufficient,  also,  to  preserve  habits  of  manual  labor,  and  to  foster  a  taste  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Every  student  in  the  agricultural  course,  not  exempt  on  account 
of  physical  disability,  is  therefore  required  to  labor  two  hours  each  week  day, 
except  Saturday,  in  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  labor  can  be  furnished.  At 
other  seasons,  an  equal  amount  of  time  is  required  in  laboratory  or  shop  work, 
which  being  instructive  is  not  paid  for.    *    *    *. 

MECHANIC  ARTS. 

All  students  in  the  course  of  Mechanic  Arts  will  be  required  to  labor  four  hours 
per  week  in  the  shops.    This  work  being  instructive  will  not  be  paid  for. 

DRAWING. 

In  the  college  course,  Drawing  is  taught  through  two  terms  in  both 
the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years. 

The  Catalogue  for  1893-4,  shows  an  attendance  of  132  students.  66 
of  these  are  in  the  Preparatory,  41  in  the  Freshman,  and  25  in  the 
Sophomore,  classes.  The  Faculty  numbers  nine  Professors  and 
Instructors.     R.  J.  Barker,  c.  b.,  President. 

Agricultubal  College  op  Utah,  Logan,  Utah. 

The  act  organizing  this  college  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  March  8th,  1888,  accepting  the  provisions  of  theU.  S. 
Land  Grant  Law,  known  as  the  Morrill  Law,  of  1862.  The  U.  S.  law 
passed  March  2nd,  1887,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  Experi- 
ment Stations;  the  law  known  as  the  Supplementary  Morrill  Law, 
was  passed  in  August,  1890.  In  accepting  the  conditions  of  these  two 
later  laws  the  Territory  was  pledged  to  their  execution  in  good  faith! 

*  Annual  Catalogue  and  Prospectus  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  Session  of  1893-4.  P.  O.  address,  Stillwater,  O.  T.  Telegraph  and  Express, 
Wharton,  I.  T.    Guthrie,  Ok.  State  Capital  Pr'nt'g  Co.,  1888,  Pp.  48. 
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The  objects  of  the  colleges,  and  of  the  Experiment  Stations,  being 
sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  U.  S.  laws  authorizing  them,  the  Terri- 
torial Law  defines  these  objects  by  quoting  the  language  of  the  U. 
S.  Laws  concerning  them.  The  influence  of  local  conditions  may 
perhaps  be  seen  in  section  10,  of  the  Territorial  Law,  which  provides 
as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  In  the  appointment  of  professors,  instructors  and  other  officers  and 
assistants  of  said  college,  and  in  prescribing  the  studies  and  exercises  thereof,  no 
partiality  or  preference  shall  be  shown  by  the  trustees  to  one  sect  or  religious 
denomination  over  another,  nor  shall  anything  sectarian  be  taught  therein;  and 
persons  engaged  in  conducting,  governing,  managing  or  controlling  said  college, 
and  its  students  and  exercises  in  all  its  parts,  shall  faithfully  and  impartially  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  common  good,  irrespective  of  sects  or  parties, 
pohtical  or  religious. 

Instruction  in  the  English  Language  and  Literature  and  the  mod- 
ern sciences;  in  veterinary  art,  household  economy,  and  **  especially 
the  application  of  science  and  of  the  mechanical  art«  to  practical 
agriculture  in  the  field,"  are  required  in  the  "course  of  instruction" 
laid  down  in  the  law. 

The  present  resources  of  the  Institution  are  derived  from  the  two 
grants  given  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  viz:  to  establish  the  Experi- 
ment Stations,  and  to  supplement  the  gifts  of  the  law  of  1862,  by  the 
annual  grant.  The  first,  gives  $15,000  a  year,  to  the  station;  and 
the  second,  beginning  at  $15,000  a  year,  increases  by  $1,000  each 
year  till  it  amounts  to  $25,000  annually;  at  which  sum  it  is  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

« 

The  Territorial  act  of  organization  gave  '|25,000  for  buildjngs.  The  last  General 
Assembly  gave  $48,000  and  the  present  General  Assembly  gave  $108,000  to  the  col- 
lege. The  total  revenue  available  for  the  biennial  period  ending  Dec.,  1883  is 
$108,000. 

When  Utah  is  admitted  as  a  State,  the  college  will  receive  its 
quota  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  under  the  law  of  1862. 

LOCATION  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 

Cache  Coimty  and  Logan  gave  a  farm  of  100  acres,  and  thereby  secured  the  loca- 
tion of  the  college  at  Logan.  Logan  is  the  capital  city  of  Cache  County,  and,  in  a 
commercial  sense  of  Cache  Valley.  It  is  surpassed  in  wealth  and  population  by 
only  three  cities  in  Utah,  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  location  by  none.  Cache  Valley 
is  some  sixty  miles  in  length,  twelve  miles  in  width,  and  is  completely  surrounded 
by  the  Wasatch  range  of  mountains.  From  the  upper  bench  of  the  old  lake  forma- 
tion, upon  which  the  college  and  farm  are  located,  can  be  seen,  in  the  clear  air  of 
this  inter-mountain  region,  the  full  expanse  of  the  rich  valley,  while  the  uniquely 
corrugated  mountain  sides  encircling  the  vaUey  are  seen  in  all  their  wealth  of  varied 
beauty.  The  beauty  of  this  location  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
college  in  the  country.  Logan  has  the  characteristics  of  a  beautiful  college  town. 
Its  rural  population  is,  in  morals,  second  to  no  town  in  the  Territory,  and  its  size 
equals  the  demand  upon  it  for  boarding  facilities.  Board  can  be  procured  at  lower 
rates  than  in  large  cities. 
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The  latest  catalogue  at  hand*  is  illustrated  with  views  of  the 
buildings.  The  frontispiece  gives  a  front  view  of  the  main  college 
building,  a  very  large  and  imposing  looking  building;  342  feet  in 
length,  and  190  feet  deep,  in  centre.  The  centre  is  a  five  storeyed 
structure  with  a  very  high  central  tower — the  too  wiDgs  are  four 
stories  in  height  with  end  towers.  The  roofs  are  high  and  steep. 
The  catalogue  describes  it  as  "one  of  the  largest  college  structures 
in  the  country."  It  contains  class  rooms,  work  rooms,  a  Laboratory 
a  Museum,  Library,  Gymnasium,  and  Military  drill  hall;  "each 
some  80  feet  square."  There  is.  besides,  "an  Audience  room,  or 
Chapel,"  which  will  hold  1600  persons.  There  are,  also,  three  large 
halls  for  Literary  Societies.  There  is  a  boarding  house  connected 
with  the  College  whch  contains  thirty  three  rooms.  The  other 
buildings  comprise  a  model  barn,  a  model  farm  house  and  dairy, 
three  cottages  for  laborers,  and  a  house  for  the  superintendent  of 
the  farm. — There  is  a  Library  of  some  3000  carefully  selected  books, 
which  also  receives  the  current  periodicals.  Collections  for  a 
Museum,  have  been  begun.  In  each  of  the  five  departments  a  col- 
lection of  apparatus  and  materials  for  illustration  has  been  pro- 
cured; some  $35,000  having  been  thua% expended. 

Eighty  five  acres  of  land  are  used  for  instructions  in  the  art  and  science  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  Three  and  one  half  acres  of  ground,  located  close  to 
the  college  building,  are  set  aside  for  the  sole  use  of  students  for  athletic  sports. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  college  work  includes  five  distinctive  lines  of  instruction ;  four  special  courses, 
and  a  Preparatory  Department. 

1.  Course  in  Agriculture 

2.  Course  in  Domestic  Arts 

3.  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

4.  Course  in  Civil  Engineering 

5.  Business  Course. 

The  special  courses  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Three  Years'  Course  in  Agriculture 

2.  Irrigation  Engineering 

8.  Two  Years  Course  in  Domestic  Arts 

In  addition  to  these  special  courses  there  have  been  organized  two  courses  of 
winter  lectures,  covering  ten  weeks  each,  namely:  A  course  of  lectures  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  and  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  Domestic  Arts  Department. 

The  Courses  in  Mechanical  and  Irrigation  Engineering  will  be  Post  Graduate 
Courses  of  one  year  each. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory,  and  the  need  in  many 
places  of  irrigation,  are  suflBcient  to  call  for  special  attention  to  train- 
ing in  civil  and  mining  engineering  and  to  the  engineering  problems 
affecting  irrigation  ;  and  these  indicate  the  probable  influence  of 
local  needs  upon  the  subjects  selected  for  special  attention.     There 

*  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan,  Utali.  1893-4. 
IlL     Pp.  73. 
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is,  however,  another  peculiar  feature  of  this  College,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  credited  to  environment.  Like  many  others  of  its  sister 
Colleges,  its  facilities  are  as  freely  oflPered  to  the  daughters  as  to  the 
sons  of  the  State ;  but  this  College  is  peculiar  in  that  the  military 
drill,  which  is  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  Land  Grant  colleges, 
is  required  of  the  girls,  as  well  as  of  the  boys ;  and  light  muskets  are 
pro'vaded  for  the  female  soldiery. 

In  most  of  the  courses,  Drawing  is  taught  through  each  term  of 
Freshmen  year.  In  the  courses  in  "Agriculture,"  and  in  ''Domes- 
tic Arts,"  Free  hand  only  is  taught. — In  the  Mechanical  and  Engi- 
neering courses  Free  hand  is  taught  for  one  term  and  Mechanical 
for  two.  In  Domestic  Arts ;  Sewing,  Dressmaking,  Laundry  Work, 
and  Cooking,  the  latter  both  as  an  "art"  and  as  a  "science,"  are 
taught  through  the  course.  Drawing,  is  one  of  several  "elective 
studies,"  which  may  be  taken  each  term  of  Senior  year.  In  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Course ;  Shop  Work  goes  through  all  the 
four  years,  with  Drawing  in  some  form. 

Drawing  is  taught,  also,  in  the  shorter  courses  of  Agriculture, 
Domestic  Arts,  and  Engi{ieering.  Tuition  is  free.  There  is  an 
annual  entrance  fee  of  five  dollars.  Board  can  be  had  from  $2  to 
$3.50  per  week. 

The  total  number  of  students  attending  for  the  year  1893-4,  is 
given  as  361;  of  whom  134,  were  girls.  There  is  nothing  in  the  cata- 
logue to  show  whether  the  students  were  in  the  Preparatory  or  Colle- 
giate Departments,  nor  in  what  classes  they  were. 

The  Faculty  numbers  19  Professors  and  Instructors.  Jeremiah 
W.  Sanborn,  b.  s.  President 

The   WAsraNGTON  *  Agricultural   Collbgb   and   School   op 
SciBNCB,  Pullman,  Whitman  County,  Washington. 

This  College  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevation  directly  east  of  and  overlook- 
ing the  young,  flourishing  town  of  Pullman,  in  Whitman  County.  Its  location  in 
the  midst  of  ttie  famous  Palouse  Valley  gives  it  unusual  advantages  for  agricultural 
and  other  experimental  purposes.  Pullman  is  supplied  with  nimierous  artesian 
wells  of  pure  water,  is  healthfully  located  and  has  an  intellectual  and  enterprising 
population  of  fifteen  hundred  people.  It  is  also  readily  accessible  from  dMerent 
parts  of  the  State  by  both  the  Union  and  Northern  Pacific  Railroads.  »  ♦  ♦ 
The  Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science  was  established  by  the 
legislature  in  two  separate  acts.* 

The  Legislature,  in  1889,  created  a  Commission  to  establish  ft  State 
College  and  in  the  act  designated  a  department  of  Agriculture;  and 
directed  seven  different  branches  of  study  to  be  taught.  This  Com- 
mission did  not  succeed  in  finally  locating  and  establishing  the 

*  Second  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Washington  Agricultural -College  and  School 
of  Science  located  at  Pullman,  Whitman  County,  Washin^n,  189*2-'98.  Olympia, 
Washington.    O.  C.  White,  State  Printer  1898.— P^  60 
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College,  but  the  act  authorizing  its  establishment  was  not  repealed; 
the  subsequent  legislature,  in  1891,  accepted  the  conditions  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  popularly  known  as  the  '^  Hatch  act/'  and  the 

"  Morrill  Act,"  and  directed  that: 

• 

The  Agricultural  Ck>llQge  Experiment  Station  and  School  of  Science  created  and 
established  by  this  act  shall  be  an  institution  of  learning  open  to  the  children 
of  all  the  residents  of  this  State  and  to  such  other  persons  as  the  Board  of  Regents 
may  determine.  *  *  *  It  shall  be  nonsectarian  in  character  and  devoted  to 
practical  instruction  in  agricultural,  mechanic  arts,  natural  sciences  connected 
therewith,  as  well  as  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  all  branches  of  learning 
bearing  upon  agriculture  and  other  industrial  pursuits. 

A  further  provision  enumerates  a  number  of  studies  that  must  be 
taught,  ending  with: 

And  such  other  sciences  and  courses  of  instruction  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Regents  of  this  institution  of  learning. 

A  most  liberal  and  wise  provision. 

The  immediate  income  of  the  institution  arises  from  the  national 
grants  of  the  Hatch  Fund  and  the  Morrill  Fund.  The  U.  S.  Land 
Endowments  amount,  in  addition,  to  190,000  acres,  which,  in  time, 
should  result  in  a  noble  endowment;  as  yet  none  of  this  land  has 
been  sold.  The  State  Legislature,  in  1893,  made  an  appropriation 
of  $93,000  for  buildings  and  expenses.  Tuition  is  free  in  all  depart- 
ments— a  moderate  rental  is  charged  for  rooms  in  the  buildings  of 
the  college.  Students  necessary  expenses,  exclusive  of  clothing,  are 
estimated  at  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Four 
' ^Courses of  3tudy'^  are  provided:  1,  General  Science;  2,  Agriculture; 
3,  Civil  Engineering;  4,  Mechanical  Engineering,  including  (a) 
course  in  Electrical  Engineering;  (b)  course  in  Mill  and  Hydraulic 
Engineering;  (c)  course  in  Steam  Engineering.  The  studies  in  these 
courses  are  essentially  the  same  during  the  first  three  years;  identi- 
cally the  same  for  Fi:eshman  year.  Mechanical  Drawing  is  taken 
one  term  of  Freshman  year — "  Woodwork,"  and  "  Forging,"  also, 
each  one  term.  In  the  Engineering  courses, "  Drawing,"  and  *'  Shop- 
work"  in  some  form,  are  taken  through  the  entire  course.  The 
"Drawing"  is,  in  all  cases,  Mechanical,  or  Machine  Drawing.  The 
regular  course  for  Degrees  is  of  four  years.  There  is  a  "  Prepara- 
tory Department;"  with  a  course  of  two  years.  There  are  special 
courses  in  the  College;  without  degrees. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  "  Preparatory  Course,"  Free  Hand  Draw- 
ing maybe  taken  for  two  terms.  A  series  of  ^^  PrcLcticumSy^'  run 
through  all  the  courses;  in  these,  practical  training  is  given  and 
required  in  those  sciences,  or  occupations,  whose  theory  is  taught 
in  the  College.  The  college  farm  contains  two  hundred  acres, 
which  are  all  under  cultivation.  The  grounds  about  the  College  con- 
tain thirty  acres.  This  campus  is  contiguous  to,  and  west  of  the 
farm,  and  is  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Pullman.    There  are 
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Tuition  is  free  to  citizens.  Students  not  citizens  of  the  State,  pay- 
five  dollars  a  year  as  tuition  fees.  All  students  pay  an  annual  fee 
of  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  support  of  the  Library  and  for  incidental 
expenses.  Cost  of  board  in  private  families  ranges  from  five  dollars 
upwards. 

Number  of  students  in  attendance  for  the  year  1892-93,  107.  In 
College,  18;  Normal,  9;  Mechanical,  9;  Academical,  36;  Special 
Courses,  5 ;  Irregular  30. 

The  Faculty  of  the  University  for  1893-94,  numbers  14  Professors 
and  Instructors.    A.  A.  Johnson,  a.  m.,  d.  d.,  President. 

Industrial  Education  for  Colored  Students. 

• 

In  the  former  Slave  States,  owing  to  those  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1890  made  to  secure  for  colored  youth  a  just  share  in  the  educa- 
tional advantages  provided  by  the  National  Government,  new  Insti- 
tutions, or  new  departments  in  old  ones,  have  been  opened  for  the 
instruction  of  colored  students  in  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
The  National  appropriations  are  apportioned  between  such  institu- 
tions for  the  white  and  colored  students;  and  generally,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  relative  ratio  of  the  colored  and  white  school  popula- 
tion in  each  State. 

As  much  space  has  been  g^ven  in  the  preceding  chapters  to  detailed 
accounts  of  the  three  older  and  leading  institutions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  colored  youth;  namely:  *  Hampton  Institute, "'in  Virginia, 
established  in  1868;  Alcorn  University,  in  Mississippi,  established  in 
1871 ;  and  Claflin  University,  in  South  Carolina,  opened  in  1869  as  a 
college  for  colored  youth,  and  opened  as  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  1872;  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  describe  in  fullness  of  detail 
the  methods  of  the  more  recent  schools.  The  aim  in  most  of  these 
new  schools  to  give  thoroughly  practical  training  in  the  trades  and 
industries  most  likely  to  be  of  service  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  housekeeper,  is  very  evident ;  and 
gives  great  promise  of  the  practical  value  of  the  education  to  be 
received  by  their  pupils. 

Hampton,  since  it  was  the  pioneer  institution  and  has  achieved 
marked  success,  may  be  held  to  furnish  in  many  respects,  an  admira- 
ble model  for  these  new  schools;  while  the  records  of  Alcorn,  and 
Claflin,  each  with  a  history  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  suc- 
cess, reinforce  the  Hampton  lesson  of  the  value  of  industrial  train- 
ing as  a  vital  force  in  education. 

Alabama.    State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 

Normal,  Alabama. 

This  school,  organised  in  1875  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  began  with 
an  annual  appropriation  of  only  one  thousand  dollars,  with  two 
teachers,  and  an  attendance  of  some  sixty  pupils.     This  appropria- 
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tion  was  doubled  in  1879.  In  1882,  the  Principal  and  teachers  donated 
one  half  their  salaries  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  home  for  the 
school  and,  by  great  economies  in  expending  the  State  appropria- 
tion and  the  donations  from  the  Peabody,  and  Slater,  Funds,  in  addi- 
tion to  individual  contributions  by  friends  of  the  school,  the  sum 
to  purchase  a  desirable  lot  was  accumulated  and  suitable  buildings 
erected  and  deeded  to  the  State.  Industrial  work  was  added  at  this 
time;  the  training  before  this  had  been  entirely  literary.  In  1885, 
the  Legislature,  appreciating  these  successful  efforts,  "increased  the 
annual  appropriation  to  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  and  made 
this  the  industrial  school  for  the  colored  people  of  Alabama;"  and, 
in  1891,  made  it  the  beneficiary  of  the  supplementary  Morrill  Fund 
of  1890. 

It  was  then  thought  best  to  sell  the  Huntsville  property  and  to 
acquire  a  farm  in  the  vicinity.  Accordingly  a  desirable  place  of  182 
acres,  some  two  miles  from  Huntsville,  was  purchased. ,  This  is  sit- 
uated  on  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  Huntsville.  Three  fine  large 
buildings  suitable  for  dormitories,  class  rooms,  and  Chapel,  have  been 
built;  and  the  old  buildings  renovated.  A  new  barn,  dairy* house  and 
other  necessary  buildings  have  already  been  built.  Tuition  is  free; 
and  board,  including  washing,  fires,  lights,  and  furnished  room,  except 
bed  clothes,  costs  the  pupils  only  seven  dollars  per  month.  The 
"Normal"  Course,  is  one  of  three  years;  there  is  also  a  "Prepara- 
tory "  school,  with  a  course  of  two  years ;  and  a  "Model "  school.  In 
the  courses  of  study  in  the  "Normal  Department,"  Drawing  finds 
place  only  in  the  second  term  of  both  the  Junior  and  Middle  years. 
The  Faculty  of  the  Normal  Department  numbers  eleven.  Five  of 
these  including  the  two  "principals,"  are  also  enrolled  among  the 
Faculty  of  the  Industrial  Department. 

The  Industrial  Department.* 

The  aim  of  the  Institutioii  is  to  give  both  practical  and  theoretical  **  instruction 
in  Agriculture,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  the  English  Language  and  the  various  branches 
of  Mathematical,  Physical,  Natural  and  Economic  Science,  with  special  reference  to 
their  application  in  the  industries  of  life ''  thus  giving  to  the  State  an  intelligent, 
industrious  citizen,  with  proper  ideas  of  life  and  the  relations  of  education  and 
labor.  The  object  is  to  have  the  student  begin  practical  life  right  in  the  school-room, 
receiving  here  some  useful  trade  or  profession,  or  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
same.  The  results  of  the  efforts  of  this  Institution  in  this  direction,  in  past  years, 
plainly  indicate  the  correctness  of  these  methods.  The  head,  the  heart  and  the 
hand  are  harmoniously  and  conjointly  developed  and  trained. 

Further,  the  aim  is  to  turn  all  labor,  and  all  articles  produced  by  labor,  to  advan- 
tage and  utility.  Therefore  all  of  those  industrial  departments  contribute  in  some 
way  to  the  equipment  of  the  Institution,  and  are,  in  most  cases,  a  source  of  income 
to  the  student  as  well  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

*  Catalogue  of  the  State  Ck>lored  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Normal,  Alabama. 
(Near  Huntsville)  1892-98.  Cincinnati,  O :  Ehn  Street  Printing  Co. ,  176  and  178  Ehn 
St.  1893.    Pp.  48. 
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A  page  of  extracts  from  Professor  Runkle,  and  other  authorities 
on  Manual  Training,  entitled  "What  is  thought  of  Manual  Train- 
ing "  follows.  Then  follow  several  pages  in  which  the  details  of  the 
courses  of  study  in  each  branch  are  given  in  full  for  each  year.  In 
these  courses  the  training  seems  to  be  very  thorough,  practical  and 
direct.  The  following  table  shows  the  different  industries  taught 
and  the  number  of  students  in  each  occupation.  In  the  carpenter 
shop  only  hand  tools  are  at  present  used.  It  is  expected  that  steam 
power  will  eventually  be  provided. 

Summary  op  Industrial  Organization, 
i.  department  of  mechanic  arts. 

Sec.  1.  Carpentry — ^Four  classeB,  forty-four  apprentices,  two  hours  per  oay, 
three  days  per  week. 

Sec.  2.  Printing — ^Three  classes,  nine  apprentices,  two  hours  per  day,  three  days 
per  week. 

Sec.  3.  Mattress-Making — One  class,  four  apprentices,  two  hours  per  day,  six 
days  per  week. 

Sec.  4.  Shoemaking — ^Three  classes,  thirty-one  apprentices,  two  hours  per  day, 
three  days  per  week. 

Sec.  5.  Blacksmtthing — Three  classes,  twenty-seven  apprentices,  two  hours  per 
day,  three  days  per  week. 

Sec.  6.  Wheelwright  Work — One  class,  four  apprentices. 

Sec.  7.  Painting — One  class,  six  apprentices. 

n.  department  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  1.  Farming  and  Horticulture— Three  classes,  thirty -three  students,  two 
to  eight  hours  per  day,  six  days  per  week. 

Sec.  2.  Dairy  and  Live  Stock — One  class,  five  students,  two  to  eight  hours 
per  day,  six  days  per  week. 

in.   DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Sec.  1.  Laundry — Two  classes,  thirty-four  members,  two  to  six  hours  per  day, 
six  days  per  week. 

Sec.  2.  Cooking — Three  classes,  thirty-six  members,  one  hour  per  day,  two  days 
per  week. 

Sec.  3.  Cutting  and  Sewing — Three  classes,  seventy  members,  two  to  four 
hours  per  day. 

Sec.  4.  Nursing — Three  classes,  thirty  members,  two  hours  per  day,  three  days 
per  week. 

Sec.  5.  Housekeeping — ^Two  classes,  twenty  members,  two  hours  per  day,  three 
days  per  week. 

The  following  "summary"  shows  the  attendance  of  students  for 
the  year  1892-93. 
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SUMMARY. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Post  Graduates 

1 
9 
10 
35 
17 
15 

as 

0 
8 
16 
28 
28 
18 
44 

1 

Seniors 

17 

Middle  Year 

86 

Junior  Year 

51 

Soiior  Preparatory 

40 

Jiminr  PrpipiM*M/>iy 

88 

Model  School 

76 

. 

118 

185 

268 

The  Faculty  of  the  "  Normal  Department; "  numbers  eleven.  The 
Faculty  of  the  "Industrial  Department;"  numbers  twelve.  Five 
are  members  of  both  Faculties.  The  Teaching  force  thus  numbers 
eighteen  individual  instructors.     W.  H.  Councill,  Principal. 

Branch  Normal  College  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 

This  institution  is  a  Department  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Uni- 
versity and  was  established  by  law  in  1873,  and  opened  in  1875, 
for  "the  training  of  teachers  for  efficient  service  in  the  colored 
public  schools  of  the  State." 

The  school  building,  first  occupied  in  January  1882,  is  described 
as  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  buildings  in  the  State.  It  is  of 
brick  and  contains  a  large  assembly  room  and  four  recitation  rooms. 
It  is  situated  in  a  "beautiful  tract  of  twenty  acres  of  ground,  in  the 
suburb  of  Pine  Bluff,  Jefferson  County,  Arkansas."  It  is  con- 
venient to  the  junction  of  two  railroads. 

Students  are  appointed  from  the  several  counties  to  the  Branch 
College,  the  same  in  number  for  each  county  as  are  allotted  to  the 
Parent  University  of  Fayetteville.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
County  Court.  "All  students  so  appointed  are  entitled  to  four 
years  free  tuition,  upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars  matriculation 
fee,  in  advance,  at  time  of  entering  the  school."  Board  including 
fuel,  lights  and  washing,  can  be  had  in  private  families  from  eight 
to  ten  dollars  per  month.* 

The  Normal  Course  is  of  four  years  and  is  designed  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  usual  college  course  of  four  years.  There  is  a 
Preparatory  Department  of  three  years.  Drawing  is  a  required 
study  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  preparatory  course.  The 
"Forbriger"  system  is  taught.  Drawing  does  not  appear  as  a  re- 
quired study  in  the  schedules  of  the  Normal  or  the  Classical 
courses. 


*  Catalogue  and  circular  of  the  Branch  Normal  College  of  the  Arkansas  Indua- 
trial  University,  located  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  For  the  year  ending  June  7,  1892, 
and  announcement  for  1892-3.     Press  Printing  Company,  Little  Rock.    Pp.  30. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

This  addition  to  the  Normal  College  had  its  origin  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  supplementary  Morrill  bill,  the  annual  income  of 
which  is  to  be  divided  between  the  white  and  colored  youths  of  the 
State.  The  quota  coming  to  the  colored  youths  of  Arkansas  is 
assigned  to  this  Department  of  the  Branch  Normal  College. 

THE  EQUIPMENT. 

The  shop  building  was  completed  in  February,  1S02.  It  is  of  brick,  70  x  70  and 
comprises  a  wood  shop,  a  foundry,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  machine  shop  and  a  boiler 
room.  The  wood  shop  has  12  benches  with  complete  sets  of  carpenters  tools,  a 
double  circular  sawing  machine,  scroll  saw,  buzz  planer  and  six  woodtuming 
lathes. 

The  Foundry  has  a  Ck>llan  cupola  capable  of  melting  U  tons  per  hour. 

The  Forge  Shop.    Twelve  Buifalo  forges  are  in  position.    *    *. 

Machine  Shop.  A  15  inch  crank  shaper,  24  x  24  x  6  feet  planer,  20  inch  drill 
press,  15  inch  x  5  feet  turret  lathe,  18  x  ^inch  engine  lathe,  14  inch  x  6  feet  engine 
lathe,  12  inch  x  5  feet  hand  lathe,  universal  milling  machine,  cutter  and  reamer 
grinder,  twist  drill  grinder,  power  grindstone,  etc. 

Heat  and  Power  Plant:  Two  vertical  engines  of  12  horse  power  each;  and  two 
dO-horse  power  tubular  boilers.    *    * 

An  abundant  water  supply.    Shops  in  best  sanitary  condition. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  shops  of  the  Branch  Normal  College  are  built  and  equipped  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  colored  boys  of  our  State  a  chance  to  make  themselves  useful  by  learn- 
ing to  be  carpenters,  pattern-makers,  moulders,  blacksmiths,  machinists,  and  engi- 
neers or  firemen.  The  shops  will  accomodate  sixty  students  at  one  time,  as  follows : 
Wood  shop,  18.  Foundry  12.  Forge  shop  12.  Machine  shop  14.  Tool  rooms  2. 
Boiler  room  2.=60. 

While  learning  the  basis  of  his  trade,  the  student  acquires  a  good  knowledge  of 
Language,  History,  Mathematics  and  Drawing.  Throughout  the  course  of  four 
years  in  the  shops,  the  student  spends  an  average  of  ten  hours  a  week  in  actual 
labor ;  and  while  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  shops  seems  small,  experience 
has  shown  that  students  under  constant  instruction  from  skilled  teachers  and 
passed  from  one  exercise  to  another  as  soon  as  the  work  is  well  done,  make  very 
rapid  progress :  We  are  therefore  prepared  to  offer : 

(a)  A  course  in  general  shop  work  extending  over  three  years,  followed  by  a 
fourth  year's  work  in  one  of  the  shops  selected  by  the  student.  The  design  is  to 
enable  a  young  man  to  choose  his  trade  intelligently  and  to  acquire  a  sound  basis 
for  it. 

(b)  A  three  years  course  in  general  shop  work  followed  by  a  fourth  yearns  work  in 
the  management  of  boilers,  engines,  and  heating  systems.  This  course  is  intended 
to  train  young  men  for  the  practical  work  of  firemen  and  engineers. 

(e)  A  course  in  general  shop  work  extending  over  three  years,  together  with  class- 
room work  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  followed  by  a  fourth  year's 
work  in  handling  classes  in  the  shops  and  in  laying  out  series  of  practical  exercises 
There  are  industrial  schools  for  colored  boys  springing  up  all  over  the  South,  and 
we  hope  by  this  course  to  help  supply  the  demand  for  trained  shop  teachers. 

In  the  Mechanic  Arts  Course  and  in  the  Manuel  Training  Normal 
Course,  the  studies  and  shop  work  are  very  much  alike,  there  are 
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however,  more  hours  of  the  shop  work  per  week,  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts  Course. 

Drawing  offers  but  one  term  in  the  Sub  Freshman  Class  of 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  is  not  taught  in  the  other  course,  but  much  time 
is  given  to  various  kinds  of  shop  work. 

The  Catalogue  gives  no  separate  list  of  pupils  in  the  Department 
of  Mechanic  Arts.  A  total  attendance  of  233  is  given;  57 
"Normal,"  and  176  "Preparatory." 

The  Faculty  consists  of  four  Instructors.  In  the  Department  of 
Mechanic  Arts  there  are  six  places  in  the  Faculty,  of  which  only  two 
are  given  as  filled. 

In  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts;  C.  V.  Kerr,  is  Superin- 
tendent. J.  C.  Corbin,  a.  m.,  Principal  of  Branch  Normal  College 
of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University. 

State  College  for  Colored  Students.    Dover,  Delaware.* 

The  Catalogue  of  this  Institution  contains  no  dates  of  its  history. 
It  may  have  been  founded  yesterday,  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  far 
as  any  information  as  to  the  time  or  circumstances  attending  its 
establishment  is  vouchsafed.  The  following  statements  however 
are  given. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  college  is  established  and  maintained  by  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
and  State  governments.  It  is  located  two  miles  north  from  Dover,  the  State  capi- 
tal, on  the  Lockermau  farm,  a  tract  of  about  one  hundred  acres.  The  facilities 
for  instruction  are  an  ample  equipment  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  of 
modem  and  approved  character  and  a  workshop  which  is  amply  fitted  up  with 
tools  and  machinery  for  teaching  the  industrial  arts.  These  include  a  large  boiler 
and  engine,  lathe,  drill  press,  shaper,  forges,  and  carpenter's  benches;  with  the 
necessary  tools  for  iron  and  wood  working,  and  a  set  of  farrier's  tools.  A  plant 
for  electric  light  has  also  been  installed.  The  shop  will  be  opened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  term,  and  wiU  be  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  instructor,  and 
will  be  kept  running  throughout  the  college  year.  Thus  facilities  are  afforded  for 
acquiring  skill  in  the  trades— cajrpentry,  blacksmithing,  carriage  making,  etc. 

The  farm  not  only  furnishes  adequate  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  but  also  provides  labor  for  the  industrious 
student,  who  by  this  means  and  the  long  summer  vacation,  may  earn  a  large  part 
of  his  expenses,  by  his  own  exertions,  during  his  college  course. 

COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

Five  courses  of  study  have  been  arranged,  namely:  Classical,  Scientific,  Agricul- 
tural, Engineering  and  Chemistry.  Each  course  covers  a  period  of  four 
years.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Students  must  be  not  less  than  14  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
pass  an  examination  in  the  ordinary  English  studies.     *    *    * 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  Delaware  students.  Others  will  be  charged  110.00  per  term. 
Students  will  be  boarded  at  the  College  at  cost,  which  will  not  exceed  $2.  per 
week.    •    *    * 

'• '  'atalogue  of  State  College  for  Colored  Students.    Dover,  Delaware,  1893.    Pp.  6. 
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Total  number  of  students  for  the  year  1892-3,  22.  Number  of 
Faculty  3.  L.  D.  Hileland,  Instructor  in  Shop  Work.  Wesley 
Webb,  M.  s.  President. 

« 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Stu- 
dents.   Tallahassee,  Florida.* 

mSTORT. 

The  College  was  established  in  1887,  in  accordance  with  constitutional  provision, 
*  *  and  by  Legislative^  enactment ;  *  *  it  was  located  at  Tallahasse,  with  an 
annual  appropriation  of  (4,000  made  for  its  maintenance. 

By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  was  started  October  5, 1887,  in  charge 
of  T.  De.  S.  Tucker,  Principal,  and  T.  V.  Gibbs,  Asst. -Principal,  .ith  an  attendance 
of  fifteen  pupils,  who  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  preliminary  examination. 

In  1891,  the  school,  having  outgrown  its  accommodations  in  the  city,  was  moved 
out  to  Highwood,  in  the  suburbs  of  Tallahasse,  where,  on  a  large  and  historic 
plantation  of  over  a  hundred  acres,  the  State  has  made  extensive  preparation  to 
accommodate  all  who  may  come.  The  number  of  teachers  has  been  largely 
increased  and  the  equipment  and  facilities  made  among  the  best  in  the  South. 

SUPPORT. 

The  College  is  supported  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  It  was  established  and,  prior  to  1891,  maintained  by  the  State  as  a 
school  for  normal  and  manual  training  of  teachers.  This  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  school  is  still  maintained  as  the  specific  end  and  aim  of  the  institution.    *    •    * 

The  appropriation  for  Florida,  (under  the  Morrill  law  of  1890)  *  *  ♦  has  been 
equally  divided  between  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  for  white 
students,  and  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  for  colored  students.  The 
State  continues  its  annual  appropriations  as  its  share  of  the  support  of  the  schooL 

LOCATION. 

Tallahasse,  *  *  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  county  seat  of 
Leon  County.  *  *  It  is  a  town  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  *  *  The  school 
site  is  a  magnificent  property,  with  spacious  campus  shaded  by  stately  trees  and 
located  within  easy  reach  of  the  city,  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  Gkurden  Cit^, 
while  on  either  side  the  well  tilled  acres  of  the  college  farm  stretch  away  across 
the  surrounding  valley.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  lighted  by  gas.  Comfort- 
able and  convenient  dormitory  accommodations  have  been  provided.  These 
dormitories  are  conducted  and  controlled  by  the  Faculty,  and,  unless  excused  by 
special  permission  of  the  President,  all  students  not  residents  of  Tallahasse  will 
be  required  to  board  at  the  school.    *    *    * 

APPARATUS. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  contains  a  complete  set  of  apparatus  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  pieces.  *  *  The  Chemical  Laboratory  contains  apparatus  and 
chemicals  for  work,  in  the  study  of  the  science ;  and  for  such  special  work  *  *  » 
as  may  be  needed  in  agricultural  experiments  on  the  farm.  *  *  *  The  Mathe- 
matical department  is  supplied  with  a  carefully  selected  equipment  of  valuable 
apparatus.    *    * 


*  Sixth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Florida  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for 
Colored  Students.  Tallahasse,  Florida,  1893-1893.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  The  De 
Costa  Printing  Co. ,  1893.     Pp.  27, 
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EXPENSES. 

There  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  The  necessary  expenses  for  the  school  year,  rat- 
ing board  at  $7  per  month,  are  estimated  at  |88.50.  *  *  *  A  few  students  can 
have  the  opportunity  of  remunerative  work.    *    *    * 

HX7SIC,  DRAWING  AND  ELOCUTION. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  vocal  music,  free  hand  drawing,  and  elocution 
throughout  the  course.    *    *. 

Organization. 

The  college,  as  at  present  organized,  consist  of  a  Literary,  a  Musical,  and  an 
Industrial  Course. 

The  Literary  Course  comprises  the  Normal  and  the  Preparatory  Departments. 
*  ♦  *.  The  Preparatory  Course  covers  a  period  of  five  years.  *  *.  The  Normal 
Course  covers  a  period  of  two  years.  To  enter  this  department  applicants  must  be 
16  years  of  age,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  common  school 
branches  of  study,  and  in  Latin,  to  CsBsar.  *  *.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to 
graduate  withdut  taking  the  full  two  years'  course. 

The  Musical  Department,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  under  the  care  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  successful  teacher,  a  graduate  from  England,  trained  in 
the  Queen^s  private  chapel,  St.  James,  in  London.  Pupils  may  receive  a  partial  or 
a  full  course ;  the  latter  of  which  covers  a  period  of  four  years  and  embraces  instruc- 
tion in  Thorough  Bass,  Harmony,  Orchestration  and  Composition,  *  Listruction 
in  vocal  music  is  free 

Industrial  Course. 

This  course  comprises  at  present  the  Mechanical,  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Depart- 
ments.   *    • 

THE  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  under  the  control  of  a  thoroughly  educated  and  skilled 
mechanic  and  an  experienced  teacher.  The  course  of  study  and  practice  covers  a 
period  of  five  years.  All  graduates  from  the  full  course  will  receive  the  degree  of 
M.  E.  The  training  includes  exercises  in  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  wood-turn- 
ing, pattern  making,  moulding,  casting,  forging,  brazing,  soldering,  tempering, 
chipping,  filing,  and  general  machine  shop  work.  The  course  also  embraces  a 
number  of  finished  articles.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  proper  care  of  steam 
engines  and  boilers,  and  in  mechanical  drawing  throughout  the  whole  course. 

The  equipment  of  the  wood  room  is  as  follows: 

1  10  horse  power  horizontal  engine  and  boiler, 

1  circular  saw. 

1  Band  saw. 

1  jigsaw. 

1  Grind  stone. 

1  speed  Lathe,  12  foot  bed,  14  inch  swing. 

6  speed  Lathes,  8  foot  beds,  8-inch  swing. 

20  cabinet  maker's  benches. 

Bench  and  turning  tools  for  twenty-seven  boys. 

Much  of  the  fumitnre  in  use  in  the  school  is  made  in  this  department. 

Agricultural  Department. 

The  depdHment  of  Agriculture  is  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  embracing  the 
culture  of  aU  the  semi-tropical  field  crops, — ^gardening,  fruit  growing,  dairy  hus- 
bandry, rearing  of  live  stock,  poultry  and  drainage. 

This  department  in  all  its  branches,  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  and  affords  the  best  facilities  to  illustrate  by 
actual  practice  the  theories  taught  iu  the  class  room. 
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Agriculture  in  its  several  branches  is  taught  as  an  applied  science. 

Lectures  by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  upon  the  science  of  Agriculture  are 
delivered  to  the  section  daily.  The  students  are  then  taken  to  the  field  where  the 
practical  application  of  the  scientific  principles  taught  are  demonstrated.  *  *  * 
A  f uU  and  complete  outfit  of  farm  machinery  and  implements  is  provided  on  the 
place.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Dairy  Depabtkent. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  the  course  of  lectures  to  dairy  husbandry,  covering 
the  theory  in  breeding  dairy  stock,  feeding  for  milk  and  butter,  and  of  making  and 
shipping  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  practical  methods  of  doing 
work  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  «  •  •  Fair  compensation  is  allowed 
the  student  for  remunerative  work  done  on  the  farm  or  in  the  Mechanical  Hall. 
*  *  *  .  Industrial  training  for  young  ladies  is  a  growing  feature  in  the  work 
of  the  school.  *  *  The  school  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  a  matron  of  rare  qualifications — ^a  lady  of  fine  culture,  ripe  experience, 
and  thorough  devotion  to  her  work.    *    *    *    . 

Total  number  of  Students  in  attendance  in  all  departments,  for 
the  year  1892-93,  75.  Of  these,  9  were  in  the  Normal  Course.  4  boys, 
6  girls.     In  the  Preparatory  Course  there  were  27  boys,  and  39  girls. 

In  the  Industrial  Department ;  there  were  30  in  both  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  course,  and  22  in  the  Dairying. 

In  the  Musical  Department  there  were  19. 

The  Faculty  comprises  eight  Professors  and  Instructors. — T.  De  S. 
Tucker,  a.  m.,  President,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy. 

The  Gboroia  State  Industrial  College,  College,  Georgia. 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia  by  act  of  November  26,  1890,  estab- 
lished a  school  for  colored  persons  as  a  part  of  the  State  University. 
This  institution,  it  was  provided,  was  to  "  be  located  within  or  near 
the  corporate  limits  of  that  city  or  town  in  the  State  which  shall 
offer  the  best  inducements  for  such  location,  in  the  opinion  of  said 
Commission." 

What  city  or  town  offered  such  prevailing  inducement  does  not 
appear,  from  the  latest  Catalogue  at  hand.* 

It  is  stated  however,  in.  the  Catalogue,  that 

there  is  established  in  the  College*  a  regular  post  office.  The  name  of  the  office  is 
"College,  Georgia."  All  mail  matter  should  be  plainly  directed  to  '* College, 
Chatham  County,  Georgia." 

This  will  probably  suflSciently  indicate  to  residents  of  the  State 
the  precise  location  of  the  College,  but  to  others  it  conveys  very 
little  information  as  to  its  relative  locality. 

THE  COLLEGE. 

The  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  is  a  State  institution,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  Georgia  for  colored  youths.     It  is  endowed  by  the  general  government  and 

^Announcement  and  Catalogue.  The  G^rgia  State  Industrial  College,  College 
Ga.    1893-93— Robinson  Steam  Printing  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  1898.    Pp.  d57. 
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supported  by  the  State.  The  grounds  are  now  about  eighty  six  acres,  consisting  of 
thirty  five  acres  in  the  Campus,  and  fifty  acres  in  the  College  farm.  The  Campus, 
shaded  by  tall  live-oaks  festooned  by  pretty  pendant  moss,  is  for  natural  scenery 
the  most  attractive  in  the  State.    Tlie  location  is  perfectly  healthful. 

The  College  farm  is  separated  from  the  Campus  only  by  the  railroad  by  which 
passengers  are  conveyed  to  our  grounds.  There  are  at  present  four  main  buildings 
on  the  grounds — Dormitory,  School  Building,  Farm  Hquse  and  President's  Resi- 
dence. 

The  courses  at  present  established  are  the  Industrial,  Sub  Normal,  Normal  and 
Collegiate. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are  14  years  of  age,  a  good  moral 
character,  and  passing  an  examination  in  the  elementary  English 
studies.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  citizens  of  Georgia.  '  Cost  of  board 
is  estimated  at  $50  for  the  Academical  year. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

A.  Alexander  Ashton,  Supt. 

This  department  comprises  eight  branches:  Carpentry,  Wagon  and  Carriage 
making,  Blacksmithing,  Painting,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Bricklaying,  Printing, 
Typewriting  and  Stenography.  Experienced  persons  will  teach  each  branch. 
Each  student  on  entering  the  Normal  Course  is  required  to  select  the  trade  which 
he  is  expected  to  complete. 

This  course  covers  three  years  and  is  ta^en  in  connection  with  the  Normal  Comrse. 
Every  student  is  required  to  devote  ten  or  more  hours  each  week  to  his  trade. 

The  course  is  practical,  every  student  working  with  his  instructor  upon  general 
repairs  and  manufactures.  As  soon  as  he  is  competent  to  do  efficient  service  he  is 
paid  for  all  extra  work.  In  this  way  it  is  designed  to  turn  out  practical  and  effi- 
cient workmen.  Indeed  the  aim  of  this  department  is  to  so  train  the  student,  in 
giving  him  a  trade,  as  to  develop  his  love  for  honest  work  and  instill  in  him  habits 
of  neatness,  exactness  and  perseverance,  and  thus  make  him  a  useful,  and  intelli- 
gent citizen. 

AGRICULTUBAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  H.  Thomas,  Superintendent. 

The  aim  of  this  Department  is  to  give  the  student  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  farming.  *  *  The  tsktm.  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  the  latest 
agricultural  implements.     *    *    * 

SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

D.  C.  Suggs,  A.  M. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  department  to  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects usually  embraced  in  a  scientific  course,  special  emphasis  being  placed  upon 
those  topics  which  subserve  a  practical  purpose. 

Tliere  is  a  Sub  Normal  Course  of  one  year,  a  Normal  Course  of 
three  years  and  a  College  Course  of  four  years.  The  Catalogue  con- 
tains a  copy  of  the  *'Code  of  Laws  for  the  Government  of  the 
Georgia  State  Industrial  College"  in  five  chapters.  The  provisions 
regarding  **the  possession  of  weapons;"  and  in  regard  to  "duel- 
ling;" read  rather  singularl]^to  a  Northern  reader;  but,  if  needed 
at  all,  are  certainly  very  sensible  provisions. 
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The  total  attendance  of  students  for  the  years  1892-'93,  is  65—4  only 
in  the  College  department. 
The  Faculty  number  nine.     R.  R.  Wright,  A.  M.,  President. 

State   Normal   School   for   Colored  Persons,  Frankfort, 

Kentucky. 

"This  institution  is  situated  about  one  and  one  half  miles  from 
Frankfort  on  a  beautiful  hill  overlooking  the  City.  The  site  com- 
prises twenty  five  acres  of  tillable  land  and  meadow,  upon  which 
are  located  the  main  school  buildings  with  recitation  room  and 
chapel;  a  new  mechanical  shop,  forty  feet  by  sixty  feet,  with 
modern  equipment  and  furnishings;  the  "Ladies'  Hall"  recently 
built,  and  cottages  for  the  resident  professors."* 

This  school  was  founded  some  few  years  since,  by  act  of  the  State 
Legislature,  for  "the  preparation  of  teachers  for  teaching  in  the 
colored  public  schools  of  Kentucky." 

The  regular  Normal  Course  is  one  of  three  years.  Applicants 
must  be  16  years  of  age,  or  over,  must  possess  good  health  and  good 
moral  character,  and  must  pass  successfully  examination  on  the 
studies  of  the  public  schools ;  must  also,  sign  a  written  agreement  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  twice  the  length  of  time  that 
they  remain  in  the  school.  For  colored  residents  in  the  State,  tuition 
is  free ;  colored  non-residents  pay  two  dollars  a  month.  Board  is 
$8.00  per  month  in  families.  The  girls  board  in  the  school  for  $7.50 
per  month. 

The  Industrial  Departments  were  established  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages made  possible  by  the  appropriation  given  by  the  U.  S.  law  of 
1890,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Of  the  annual  amount  thus  appropriated  to  Kentucky,  14.5  per 
cent  is  given  to  this  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  youth  of 
the  State ;  the  division  being  made  "  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage 
of  colored  pupil  children  of  the  State  according  to  the  Census  Bureau. 
For  the  financial  year  1892-'93,  the  amount  is  $2,175." 

Three  special  departments  ;  namely :  "Agriculture  and  Horticul- 
ture;" "Mechanics  and  Manual  Training;  and  "Domestic  Econ- 
omy;" are  thus  maintained. 

The  aim  is  "to  afford  to  every  pupil  a  good,  practical  English  edu- 
cation, with  effective  training  in  the  Laboratory,  and  the  field,  or  in 
the  workshop. "  These  Industrial  courses  are  each  of  three  years.  The 
programme  of  the  Agricultural  course  indicates  a  thorough  practical 
course  in  the  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  farming."  hx  the  Mechanical 
Department  a  new  building,  40  x  60  feet,  has  been  built  by  the  stu- 

*  Seventh  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  State  Nc%nal  School  for  colored  persons  for 
189S-'94,  and  Annual  Announcement  for  1894-*95,  Frankfort,  Ey.    1894.    Fp.  88. 
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dents  and  equipped  with  six  carpenters  double  benches ;  there  is,  also, 
such  modem  machinery  as  is  requisite  to  fit  a  first  class  shop.  The 
programme  of  the  course  includes  for  the  first  year.  Physics,  Draw- 
ing, Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Shopwork.  In  2nd  and  3d  terms 
of  first  year  '* Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping,"  are  taken  instead  of 
Physical  Geography  ;  and  in  the  3d  term,  "Composition  and  Rheto- 
ric," take  the  place  of  Physics.  For  the  second  year.  General  History, 
English  Literature,  Algebra,  Drawing,  and  Shopwork,occupy  the  first 
two  terms.  In  the  third  term  of  second  year  the  studies  are :  Botany, 
Elementary  Mechanics,  Geometry,  Roof  and  Bridges  and  Shopwork. 
In  the  third  year,  the  studies  vary  more  from  term  to  term.  The  list 
reads  Ist  term :  Chemistry,  Strength  of  Material,  Drawing,  Shop- 
work.  2nd  term :  Chemistry,  Moral  Philosophy,  Drawing,  Shop- 
work.  3rd  term:  Belts  and  Pulleys,  Steam  Engine  and  Boilers, 
Drawing,  Shopwork. 

This  course  "is  designed  to  turn  out  thorough  finished  and  edu- 
cated workmen.  The  course  of  '  shopwork '  begins  with  the  care  and 
use  of  tools ;  exercises  with  the  saw,  plane,  chisel,  etc. ;  exercises  in 
mortising,  tenoning,  splicing,  dove-tailing,  chamfering,  etc.,  leading 
up  to  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  joinery,  turned  and  scroll 
work,  cabinet-making.  Stair  building  and  practical  house-building 
are  made  special  features  of  the  course. 

Drawing  extends  throughout  the  entire  course.  It  begins  with 
plain,  free  hand  drawing,  rough  sketches,  geometrical  drawing  with 
instniments,  leading  up  to  projections,  details,  architectural  design- 
ing, house  plans,  estimates  and  specifications." 

The  **  Domestic  Economy  Course"  is  designed  for  the  young 
women  students. 

"A  general  knowledge  of  Housekeeping,  including  something  of 
Cooking,  Laundry- work,  Plain,  Hand  and  Machine  sewing,  Draught- 
ing, Catting,  Fitting  and  Dress-making  is  required. 

No  young  lady  will  be  graduated  from  any  of  the  departments 
who  has  not  acquired  a  reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  course 
as  outlined  in  the  Domestic  Department."  This  course  in  each  term 
of  the  first  year  comprises  "Housekeeping,  Plain  Cooking,  Laundry 
Work,  Hand-Sewing,  including  Darning  and  Patching. "  The  course 
for  the  second  year  is  as  follows  :  "  Housekeeping,  Fancy  Cooking, 
Fine  Laundry,  Machine  Sewing,  Measuring,  Draughting,  Knitting 
and  Crocheting."  For  the  third  year,  the  course  comprises  "  House- 
keeping, Cutting  and  Fitting,  Dress-making  and  Fancy  Work." 

The  training  given  in  the  Industrial  Departments,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  outline  of  studies,  seems  to  be  eminently  practical  and 
judicious.  To  enable  the  pupils  to  become  skilled  farmers  and 
mechanics,  and  good  housekeepers,  cooks,  dressmakers,  etc.,  is  cer- 
tainly well  calculated  to  fit  them  to  become  good,  useful  and  valued 
citizens  in  any  community.     There  is,  also,  a  Business  Course  of  two 
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years;  for  entrance  to  which  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  com- 
mon school  studies  must  be  passed.  There  is  a  thorough  Prepara- 
tory Cou]^  of  two  years  connected  with  the  Normal  School ;  and 
all  who  enter  the  School  must  have  passed  satisfactorily  this  course, 
or  its  equivalent,  as  given  in  the  Common  schools  of  the  Stat«. 
"Practical  work  in  the  field,  the  shop,  or  the  home,  is  required  of 
all  students  in  this  Preparatory  Department,"  as  well  as  of  all  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  Normal  School.  The  purpose  of  giving  a 
thorough  and  practical  education  is  kept  ever  in  view. 

Total  number  of  students  114.  Of  these  38  are  boys  and  76  girls.— 
In  Preparatory  Department  22.  The  Faculty  and  Instructors 
number  eight.    John  H.  Jackson,  A.  b.,  a.  m.  President. 

Southern  Untvbrsitt,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

The  Law,  incorporating  and  establishing  this  institution  for  the 
higher  "education  of  persons  of  color,"  was  approved  April  10th, 
1880.  Provision  for  the  establishment  of  such -an  institution  was 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1879,  through  the  eflPorts  of  Ex  U.  S.  Senator  Pinch- 
back,  of  New  Orleans, ;  and  Messrs.  T.  T.  AUain,  of  Iberville,  La., 
and  Mr.  Henry  Dewas,  of  St.  Johns  Parish,  La. 

The  Constitution  providexi  for  an  annual  appropriation  between 
the  limits  of  Five  and  Ten  Thousand  Dollars.*  A  special  appropri- 
ation was  also  made  to  provide  suitable  grounds  and  buildings  for 
the  University. 

SCOFB  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution,  and  its  support  is  the  contribution  of  this  State  to  the  high^ 
education  of  its  colored  people.  It  was  intended  to  supplement  the  public  school 
by  offering  college  instruction  and  industrial  normal  training  under  conditions  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  the  desire  for  thorough  classical  and  practical  education  among 
the  colored  people  of  the  State.  While  college  work  is  its  proper  field  of  labor,  it 
has  done  much  High  School  and  primary  work  under  the  pressure  of  local  necessi- 
ties.  This  preparatory  work  has  been  subsidiary  to  the  original  design  of  college 
work.  As  the  pupils  have  been  advanced  to  the  higher  grades,  lower  grades  have 
been  dropped.  There  still  remain  several  of  the  lower  grades.  As  a  State  Uni- 
versity the  expediency  and  propriety  of  attaching  Law  and  Medical  Departments 
has  been  suggested,  and  they  will  be  in  operation  as  soon  as  proper  arrangements 
are  made. 

BUILDmOS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  building  formerly  occupied  was  sufficient  to  accommodate  only  city  patronage. 
By  permission  of  the  Legislature  this  building  was  sold  and  a  beautiful  square  of 
ground  on  Magazine  and  Sonial  streets  purchased,  and  a  new  and  commodious 
brick  building  erected.  In  the  month  of  March,  1887,  this  new  University  building 
situated  on  Magazine  street,  was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies.     It  is  one 


*  The  above  facts  are  compiled  from  the  statements  in  the  Catalogue  of  Southern 
University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1892-93.    111.    Pp.  61. 
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of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  square  of 
ground,  surrounded  by  live  oaks  and  other  trees.  *  *  The  Doric  columns  and 
Gothic  arches,  the  marble  entrance  and  the  beautiful  galleries  adorning  the  front 
render  the  building  yery  conspicuous. 

In  the  spacious  grounds  ample  room  is  afforded  for  youthful  sports.  There  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  central  building,  a  large  and  well  equipped  Mechanical  Building, 
containing  steam  engine,  turning  lathes,  band  saws,  scroll  saws  and  other  machinery 
run  by  steam,  and  such  other  constructions  and  appliances  necessary  for  the  train- 
ing of  boys  to  be  skilled  mechanics.  This  building,  in  addition  to  the  Southern 
University  Farm  above  New  Orleans,  is  equipped  and  supported  by  the  annual  Con- 
gressional appropriation  for  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Department  of  South- 
em  University.  This  industrial  building  will  be  enlarged,  as  the  necessities  require, 
to  accord  with  the  demand  for  more  room  made  by  this  Department.  The  location 
of  the  University  is  healthful,  being  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  and  within 
a  few  squares  of  the  Mississipp  river. 

In  the  University  buildings  the  industrial  departments,  both  for  boys  and  girls, 
will  receive  the  attention  they  need,  and  will  be  provided  with  the  conveniences 
necessary  for  successful  .operation,  to  the  extent  of  the  financial  ability  of  the 

Board. 

«  *  *  *  «  «  « 

GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  organized  eight  years  ago,  has  trained  hundreds  of  girls  in  the 
use  of  the  needle  and  the  machine,  and  in  the  making  of  clothing  and  various  other 
articles.  It  has  proven  a  success,  and  is  a  department  that  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  pupils. 

The  work  is  regularly  and  systematically  graded,  beginning  with  the  plain  and 
simple,  and  advancing  to  the  costly  and  intricate.  The  pupils  furnish  their  own 
materials. 

Students  in  this  department  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  manner  of  needle 
work,  and  in  cutting  and  fitting.  Those  pupils  who  complete  a  course  in  this 
department  receive  a  certificate  stating  the  same.  We  design  the  addition  of  such 
industries  as  will  afford  them  the  means  of  earning  an  honorable  and  competent 
livelihood.  We  are  planning  to  make  this  department  during  the  coming  session, 
a  greater  success  than  ever  before. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Department. 

In  June,  1890,  this  department  was  organized. 

Professor  Hugh  Jamieson  was  elected  Superintendent  of  this  department.  An 
excellent  farm  of  over  one  himdred  acres  of  tillable  land  was  secured  and  is  now 
in  oi)eration,  near  the  upper  suburbs  of  New  Orleans,  and  fronting  on  the  Mississippi 
river.  This  farm  has  been  stocked  with  teams  and  implements  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  various  agricultural  products  of  Louisana.  Dormitories  for  agri- 
cultural students  and  a  room  for  class  exercises  have  been  erected  on  this  farm. 
*  *  *  The  pupils  are  taught  theoretical,  scientific  farming  in  classes,  and  the 
rei^lt  is  shown  in  the  practical  application  in  the  fields.  The  soil  is  analyzed  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  its  deficiencies  supplied. 

THE  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  students  were  enrolled  in  both  sections  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Department.  The  Mechanical  Building  has  been 
stocked  with  work  benches,  tools,  steam  engine  and  machinery,  where  pupils  are 
daily  taught  in  alternating  classes. 
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The  two  sections  are  placed  under  competent  instructors,  and  students  are  taught 
scientific  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Professor  William  Seymour,  a  practical  mechanic,  of  experience  and  reputation, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  mechanical  section. 

The  studies  embrace  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics.  The  pUpib 
have  made  rapid  progress  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  in  the  character  of  the  work. 

All  colored  residents  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  of  both  sexes,  are 

entitled  to  admission  to  this  University,  on  passing  the  entrance 
examination,  free  of  all  charges. 

DEFABTMENTS. 

The  school  is  divided  into  the  following  departments. 
I.  College  Department. 
11.  Normal  Department. 

III.  High  School  Department 

IV.  Grammar  School  (Preparatory)  Department. 
V.  Girls  Industrial  Department. 

YI.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Department. 
VII.  Department  of  Music. 

Graduation  in  this  University  depends  rather  on  the  Course  of 
Study  successfully  done,  than  on  the  time  given  to  the  course. 

In  both  the  "Classical"  and  the  "Scientific"  Courses  Drawing  is 
a  required  study  throughout  Freshman  year.  It  does  not  appear  in 
the  schedule  of  studies  in  classes  after  Freshman  year.  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  the  course  is  one  of  two  years.  In  the  Mechan- 
ical Section,  the  course  is  one  of  three  years.  Any  pupil  of  the 
University  fourteen  years  of  age,  can  enter  this  department. 
Younger  pupils  may  be  entered  by  vote  of  the  Faculty.  In  the 
Girls'  Industrial  Department,  the  course  is  one  of  three  years.  In 
the  Music  Department,  the  course  is  one  of  five  years. 

The  total  number  of  Students  in  attendance  for  the  year  1892-93, 
was  623;  of  whom,  389,  were  girls;  and  234,  boys.  In  the  college,  only 
the  Freshman  class  was  represented;  and  by  3  members.  In  the 
Branch  School  at  the  Farm,  there  were  12  pupils;  6  boys,  and  6  girls. 
In  the  Industrial  Department,  there  were  184;  42,  in  the  Agricultural 
Section;  45,  in  the  Mechanical  Section;  and  97,  in  the  Girl's  Indus- 
trial Department. 

The  Faculty  of  the  University  numbers  Nine  Professors  and 
Instructors. 

H.  A.  Hill,  President  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy. 

Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Missgubi. 

This  institution,  which  is  designated  by  the  State  authorities  to 
receive  that  portion  of  the  National  appropriation  coming  to  Mis- 
souri, which  is  available  for  the  training  of  colored  youth,  had  its 
origin  in  the  desire  of  certain  colored  soldiers  of  the  Union  at  the 
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close  of  the  war  to  contribute  directly  to  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  their  own  people.  Eventually  becoming  a  State  school  it 
has  received  liberal  appropriations  from  the  State. 

Although  unfortunately  no  late  catalogues  or  reports  are  accessi- 
ble for  use  in  the  preparation  of  this  account,  it  has  nevertheless 
been  thought  desirable  that  it  should  not  be  wholly  omitted  in  this 
resum^  of  the  educational  facilities  for  the  colored  youth  of  the 
country,  which  are  aided  by  the  General  Government;  and,  there- 
fore, the  historical  statements  which  follow  are  condensed  from  the 
latest  catalogue*  at  hand. 

Historical  Sketch. 

Lincoln  Institute  had  its  origin  in  a  fund  of  16,879,  contributed  by  the  62nd  and 
65th  regiments  of  U.  S.  Ck)lored  Lifantrj,  when  discharged  from  service  in  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  of  which  the  63nd  gave  $5,000.  The  only  condition  of  the  gift  was, 
that  a  school  be  established  in  Missouri  open  to  the  colored  people. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  ten  in  number,  was  organized  on  June  25th  1865,  and  the 
school  was  opened  September  17.  1866  For  the  first  few  years  ''the  school  was 
taught  in  rented  buildings,  and  had  many  obstacles  to  meet." 

In  June,  1871,  the  present  Lincoln  Institute  building  was  completed.  It  is  a 
substantial  brick,  60x70  feet,  three  stories,  conveniently  arranged,  and  eligibly 
located  upon  a  prominent  hill,  just  outside  the  limits  of  Jefferson  City,  conmiand- 
ing  a  view  of  a  large  part  of  it.    The  grounds  contain  twenty  acres. 

The  Legislature  of  1879  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  support  of  the  Institute. 

*    *    * 

Since  the  Institute  became  a  State  school,  the  Legislature  has  not  only  made 
large  appropriations  for  its  maintenance,  but  has  also  given  money  to  erect  a  dor- 
mitory for  young  ladies,  to  purchase  scientific  apparatus,  to  make  additions  to  the 
library  and  repair  the  main  building. 

By  an  act  of  the  Thirty-fourth  General  Assembly,  a  college  and  a  college  prepara- 
tory school  were  established  in  connection  with  the  Institute.     ♦    *    * 

By  an  act  of  the  Thirty-sixth  General  Assembly,  an  industrial  department  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  Institute. 

No  fees  of  any  kind  are  charged  in  the  Normal  Department. 
Pnpils  pay  an  incidental  fee  of  fifty  cents  on  entering  the  Elemen- 
tary Department  and  one  dollar  on  entering  either  the  Preparatory 
or  College  Department.  In  addition  to  the  main  building  there  are 
two  large  Dormitory  buildings  for  boarding  students.  Board  costs 
eight  dollars  and  a  half  a  month.  ' 

The  catalogue  gives  a  total  of  208  students  for  the  year  1890-91. 
A  statistical  return  for  1893.  gives  a  total  of  264  students.  73  boys  in 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  117  boys  and  74  girls  in  other 
courses,  with  8  Professors  and  Instructors.  Inman  E.  Page,  A.  m. 
President 

*  Twentieth  Annual  Catalogue  of  Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  1890- 
1891.  Jefferson  City,  Mo. :  Tribune  Printing  Company,  State  Printers  and  Binders. 
1891.    Pp.  80. 
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AGRICUJ^TURAL    AND    MECHANICAL    COLLEGE    FOR    THE    COLORED 

Race.    Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

This  new  institution  established  by  the  State  Legislature  in 
accordance  with  the  U.  S.  Law  of  1890  expected  to  take  possession  of 
the  College  Buildings  which  have  been  erected  inOreensboro,  and  to 
begin  as  a  separate  and  independent  institution  early  in  November 
1893. 

The  President  states  in  his  report  to  the  U.  S.  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Agriculture,  that  the  main  building  for  the  new  col- 
lege isx)iie  of  the  finest  public  buildings  of  the  State;  that  it  is  to 
be  heated  with  steam  and  is  completely  finished  and  furnished 
throughout  in  the  best  manner. 

Thus  far  this  school  has  been  conducted  as  an  Annex  to  Shaw 
University  in  Raleigh.  As  that  institution  has  no  Agricultural 
department  or  any  facilities  for  teaching  Agriculture  practically  the 
A  &  M  students  have  taken  "  only  the  Mechanical  Course,  princi- 
pally in  the  preparatory  department." 

From  the  report  made  by  the  President  of  the  Shaw  University 
to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  A  &  M  College,  it  appears 
that  for  the  year  1892-93,  one  hundred  and  two  pupils  have 
attended  the  A  &  M  Annex  to  the  University  which  was  supported 
by  the  A  &'M  Authorities. 

The  Industrial  work  undertaken  on  several  lines,  had  in  view 
practical  teaching  of  processes  incident  to  the  demands  of  daily  life 
on  the  farm,  or  in  the  home.  In  blacksmithing,  for  instance,  the 
boys  are  taught  to  make  bolts;  to  turn  a  horse  shoe;  to  set  wagon 
tires,  etc.,  etc.,.  Seventeen  pupils  took  this  course.  In  carpentry 
twenty  pupils  were  kept  busy  in  repairing  and  completing  a  build- 
ing; and,  later,  were  trained  in  shop  work.  In  short  to  teach  the 
use  of  tools  and  the  every  day  arts  was  the  aim  of  the  practical 
instiTiction  given.  The  new  Machine  Shop  was  being  fitted  with 
the  necessary  engines  and  machines  and  the  pupils  were  employed  in 
this  work  of  setting  them  in  place,  and  were  then  taught  to  manage 
a  steam  boiler  and  engine,  and  to  use  all  kinds  of  wood  cutting  power 
machines;  also  to  use  engine  lathes  in  the  turning  of  metals,  etc., 

In  furniture  making,  twenty-seven  students  were  employed  under 
a  competent  instructor,  in  making  and  repairing  all  kinds  of  furni- 
ture and  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  varnishing.  All  the  students 
attended  regular  classes  in  English  studies. 

There  are  fourteen  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  college  in  Greens- 
boro, ten  acres  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  This  college  receives 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  imder  the  U.  S. 
Land  Grant  Act  of  1890.  The  Faculty  number  seven  Professors 
and  Instructors.     J.  O.  Crosby,  ph.  d.  President. 
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Pbairis  View  State  Normal  School,  Hempstead,  Texas. 

The  act  establishing  this  school  as  a  State  **  Normal  school  for  the 
preparation  and  training  of  colored  teachers"  became  a  law  April 
19th  1879.  The  school  has  been  supported  by  liberal  appropriations 
by  the  Legislature.  The  Normal  course  of  study  is  like  that  of 
other  normal  schools  with  the  exception  that  the  languages  are  not 
taught. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  as 
needs  for  such  additions  arose ;  special  attention  being  given  to  such 
training  as  would  tend  to  incline  the  pupils  eventually  to  undertake 
teaching.  In  addition  to  this  general  purpose  there  are  now  four 
*'  departments"  of  the  School,  namely:  **  Industrial,"  *'  Mechanical," 
"Agricultural,"  and  "Ladies  Industrial,"  in  which  the  endeavor  is 
made  to  fit  the  pupil  for  employment  in  the  higher  industrial  pur- 
suits. The  "Industrial  Department"  is,  however,  "subordinate  to 
the  Normal  feature  of  the  school." 

All  students  "  do  practical  work  from  one  to  two  hours  each  day. 

For  the  use  of  the  Mechanical  Department  a  work  shop,  70x30 
feet,  has  been  built  and  equipped  with  thirty-eight  separate  sets  of 
bench  tools,  three  turning  lathes,  etc.  An  engine  for  running  the 
machines  is  provided  and  a  forge  secured  for  giving  instruction  in 
blacksmithing. 

For  the  Agricultural  Department  the  school  has  2,225  acres  of 
land,  of  which  one  hundred  acres  are  cultivated  in  farm  and  garden; 
there  are,  also,  numerous  pastures  for  stock.  A  branch  of  the  U.  S. 
Experiment  Station  is  in  charge  of  this  Department. 

In  the  Ladies  Industrial  Department,  sewing,  cooking,  and  all 
kinds  of  house  work,  are  taught  by  special  teachers.  As  in  this 
department  the  chief  purpose  is  to  train  teachers,  "the  Industrial 
features  are  kept  subordinate  to  this  aim." 

"One  student  from  each  senatorial  district  and  fifteen  from  the 
State  at  large  will  be  admitted.  These  students  will  be  maintained 
and  taught  free  of  charge."  "All  students,  however,  pay  a  matric- 
ulation fee  of  $5.00  and  a  medical  fee  of  $2.00."  "Pay  students  are 
charged  for  board  $10.00  per  month  payable  in  advance."  "No 
tuition  is  charged  anyone."  All  have  the  use  of  text  books  without 
charge.     "No  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  admitted." 

The  above  statements  are  taken  from  the  latest  catalogue  at  hand.* 
This  shows  a  total  attendance  of  132,  for  the  year  1889-90,  52  of  whom 
were  girls.  Faculty  and  officers  numbered  9,  3  of  whom  were 
women. 

*  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Pirairie  View  State  Normal  School,  for  the  school  year 
188&-90,  with  announcements  for  school  sessions.  Beginning  September  4th,  1890. 
Hempstead,  Texas.  Houston,  Texaa:  Dealj  &  Baker,  Printers  and  Binders,  1890. 
Pp.25. 
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When  later  this  school  was  designated  to  receive  the  share  of  the 
income  from*  the  Government  Grants  coming  to  the  colored  people, 
the  industrial  features  of  necessity  assumed  greater  importance. 

From  returns  made  to  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30th,  1893,  a  great  increase  in  the  teaching  force  is  shown ; 
the  Faculty  numbering  19,  of  whom  2  were  women.  There  wer-^ 
184  students,  of  whom  63  were  girls. 

L.  0.  Anderson,  Principal. 

West   Virginia  Colored  Institute,  Farm  P.  O.,  Kanawha 

County,  West  Va.* 

This  institution  for  the  training  of  colored  youth  was  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  act  known  as  the  "Sup- 
plementary Morrill "  Law  of  1890. 

The  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  by  the  act  of  1891,  incorporated 
this  Institute  and  appropriated  to  it,  from  the  national  appropria- 
tion of  $18,000,  coming  to  the  State,  under  the  Law  just  referred  to, 
the  sum  of  $3,000;  the  remaining  sum  of  $15,000  was  given  to  the 
West  Virginia  University.  This  equitable  division  between  the 
white  and  colored  citizens  was  based  on  their  relative  ratio  of  num- 
bers as  shown  by  the  census  of  population  of  school  age.  At  the  end 
of  five  years  it  was  provided  that  the  annual  sum  to  be  given  to  this 
Institute  be  increased  to  $5,000. 

The  Legislature  made  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a  farm  and  erection  of  a  suitable  building.  Thirty 
acres  of  level  bottom  land  on  the  Great  Kanawha  river  about  eight 
miles  below  the  city  of  Charleston,  were  purchased  and  a  substantial 
three  story  brick  building  built ;  the  comer  stone  of  which  was  laid 
with  much  ceremony  October  11th  1891.  In  April  1892  the  com- 
pleted building  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  "  on  May 
3rd  the  Institute  was  formally  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  honor- 
able "  Board  "  and  an  audience  of  over  four  hundred."  Twenty 
students  registered  the  first  term. 

At  their  next  session  the  Legislature  made  a  liberal  appropriation 
of  $14,000  for  the  equipment  of  the  school  and  necessary  improve- 
ments, in  the  matter  of  fencing  and  farm  buildings.  The  machine 
shop  was  also  adequately  furnished  with  woodworking  machinery  at 
a  cost  of  $4,000,  and  a  blacksmith  shop  with  four  forges,  put  up.  A 
"well  chosen  library  of  600  volumes"  is  announced  as  open  to  the 
use  of  the  students. 

The  present  principal  J.  Edwin  Campbell,  ph.  b.,  was  chosen  by 
the  Board  and  took  charge  of  the  school  April  1st  1892. 

*  The  West  Virginia  Institute,  State  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Normal  Col- 
lege. Incorporated  January,  1891.  Opened  May  3,  1893.  Charleston:  Moses  W. 
DonnaUy,  Public  Printer  1893.    Pp.  25. 
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These  statements  have  been  compiled  from  the  Regents  Report 
for  1892. 

As  at  present  organized  three  courses  of  Instruction;  the  Agricul- 
tural, the  Mechanical,  and  the  Normal,  are  provided.  These  courses 
are  each  of  three  years.  There  is  also  a  Preparatory  course  of  three 
years.  Drawing  is  taught  in  the  middle  year  of  the  Normal  course 
and  through  each  year  of  the  Academic  course.  A  course  in  Vocal 
Music  continues  through  all  the  years  of  the  Preparatory  and  Normal 
courses.  Drawing  is  taught  through  the  whole  of  the  Mechanic 
course,  with  special  reference  to  its  practical  applications.  The 
Wood  and  Iron  Work  courses  in  Manual  Training  run  through  four 
years  each.  There  is  also  a  printing  office  in  full  operation  with  a 
two  years'  course  in  type  setting  and  printing,  and  a  class  of  twelve 
girls  are  setting  type  and  publishing  "The  Owlet,"  the  Institute 
Journal.  Outside  orders  for  both  wood  work  and  job  printing  are 
taken,  and  filled  by  the  students. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  Mechanical  and  Industrial 
courses,  which  are  under  direction  of  J.  M.  Canty,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Mechanics,  who  has  also  charge  of  the  military  training  of  the 
students. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

CtoUBSB  IN  CaKPKNTEY. 
FIRST  YEAB.     MACmNE  WORK. 

[Term  7  Weeks.] 

First  Term. — ^Name,  proper  care  and  uae  of  tools  and  machinery.  Adjustment 
of  tools  and  machinery. 

Second  Term,^  First  term's  work  continued.  Wood  turning  and  machine  horing, 
circular  sawing,  work  on  emery  wheel,  jig  sawing. 

Third  Term. — Proper  care  and  use  of  tools,  and  wood  turning  continued,  planing, 
sharpening  planer  bits  and  knives  on  emery  wheel  and  grindstone,  filing  and  setting 
saws,  belt  cutting  and  lacing,  band  sawing,  work  on  shaper. 

Fourth  Term. — Planing  lumber  and  wood.  Turning  continued.  Band  sawing. 
Scroll  work  on  jig  and  band  saw.    Mortising.    Work  on  shaper. 

Fifth  Term.— Scroll  work  on  jig  and  band  saw  continued.  Planing.  Tongue 
and  grooving.  Beading  work  on  **  universal  wood  worker,"  getting  out  molding 
and  picture  framing,  etc.  Belt  cutting  and  lacing,  mounting  and  speeding 
machinery.    Machine  carving.    Lecture  on  year's  work. 

SECOND  TEAR— BENCH  WORK. 

[Term  7  Weeks.] 

First  Term.— Proper  care  and  use  of  tools,  planing,  joining,  squaring,  boring, 
dovetailing. 

Second  Term.—Mi8ceUaneous. — Plumbing,  proper  care  of  boiler  and  engine,  pack- 
ing steam  and  hand  pumps. 

Hiird  Term.— Miscellaneous.— Mijong  paints,  painting,  making  and  using  putty, 
making  and  using  glue,  preventing  and  warping  lumber,  preventing  cracking  of 
ends  of  lumber  in  kilns  and  dry  houses. 
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Fourth  Term. — Bench  Work  Resumed.— "Pattern  making  for  scroll  work,  picture 
framing,  construction  from  sketch,  repair  work,  cabinet  work,  cutting  miters  with 
and  without  miter  box. 

Fifth  Term. — General  review  of  and  lectures  on  the  year's  work,  awarding  prizes 
for  the  best  original  designs  of  scroll  work  and  framing  for  pictures  and  machixie 
carving,  outside  work. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

First  Term. — Outside  work  and  repairing,  cabinet  work,  picture  framing,  hand 
bead  and  reading.     Hand  molding  for  pictures,  frames,  etc. 

Second  Term. — First  term's  work  continued.  Wood  work  for  wagons,  wheel- 
barrow making. 

Third  Temn.— Work  of  first  and  second  terms.    Buggy  and  cart  building! 

Fourth  Term. — This  term  will  be  given  wholly  to  wagon,  buggy  and  cabinet  work. 

Fifth  Term. — Work  of  fourth  term  continued.  Review  of  the  year's  work, 
strengthening  defective  points,  lectures. 

FOURTH  TEAR. 

First  Term. — Cabinet,  wagon,  and  buggy  work  continued  from  third  year,  hand 
carving. 

Second  Term. — Review  of  mounting  and  speeding  machinery  and  adjustment  of 
pulleys,  increasing  the  capacity  of  machines,  by  original  attachments,  to  do  other 
work  than  that  for  which  they  were  intended,  hand  carving. 

Third  Term. — Work  from  drawings,  outside  work,  cabinet  work,  repairing  fur- 
niture, house  framing  from  drawings,  house  building,  estimates,  hand  carving. 

Fourth  Term. — House  building  and  framing  continued,  estimates,  hand  carving 
for  furniture. 

FHfth  Term. — Review  of  fourth  term's  work.  Prises  awarded  for  best  hand 
carving,  house  designs  and  estimates.  In  this  term  the  Senior  class  as  a  whole 
will  do  a  piece  of  work  as  a  representative  of  their  mechanical  skill,  lectures  on 
the  year's  work. 

Course  in  BLACKSMiTHiNa. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

[Term  7  Weeks.] 

First  Term. — Name,  proper  care  and  use  of  tools.  Instruction  in  setting  tune 
irons,  striking  and  building  fires  for  different  forging. 

Second  Term. — Proper  care  and  use  of  tools  continued,  regulating  the  blast  for 
iron  and  steel  welding,  etc. 

Third  Term. — Filing,  drilling,  emery  grinding,  use  of  cold  chisels,  proper  care  and 
use  of  tools,  properties  and  nature  of  metals. 

Fourth  Term. —Third  term  s  work  continued,  thread  cutting,  grinding  on  emory 
wheel  drills,  chisels,  brick  punches  etc.,  etc. 

Fifth  Term. — Repetition  of  fourth  term's  work,  use  of  anvil  tools  without  helper, 
lecture  covering  the  year's  work. 

SEOOND  TEAR. 

[Term  7  Weeks.] 

First  Term.— Use  of  anvil  tools  with  heljier,  work  from  wood  models,  dressing 
and  tempering  sEnvil  tools  etc.,  etc. 

Second  Term.— Work  of  first  term  continued,  dressing  and  tempering  drills, 
simple  repair  work,  welding  iron. 
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Third  TerTH.— Making  drills,  cold  chisels,  punches,  callipers,  screw  drivers,  "  S  " 
wrenches,  etc.,  etc.,  simple  repairing,  welding  iron  and  steel. 

Fourth  Term. — ^Work  from  drawings,  welding  iron  and  steel,  jmnps,  "V"  and 
scarf  welds,  setting  irons  to  wood,  patting  work  together. 

Fifth  Term. — Review  of  work  of  fourth  term,  welding  iron  and  steel  tires,  prin- 
ciples of  dishing  wheels  and  setting  tires,  lecture  on  year's  work. 

THIRD  TEAB. 

First  Term. — Horse  shoeing,  making  anvil  tools,  repairing  wagons  and  buggies, 
formula  for  tempering  solutions,  formula  for  welding  compounds. 

Second  Term. — Horse  shoeing  and  making  anvil  tools  continued,  forging  parts  for 
wagons,  special  attention  to  tempering. 

Third  Term. — Miscellaneous, — Hore  shoeing,  plumbing,  proper  care  of  boiler  and 
engine,  setting  and  speeding  machinery,  packing  hand  steam  pumps,  babbitting 
boxes. 

Fourth  Term, — Horse  shoeing,  wagon  and  buggy'ironing,  forging  anvil  and  bench 
tools,  dressing  mill  picks,  stone  cutter's  tools,  facing-  iron  hammers,  anvil  tools, 
etc.,  with  steel. 

FHfth  Term, — ^Horse-shoeing,  wagon  and  buggy  ironing,  dressing  mill  picks,  stone 
cutter's  tools,  etc.,  continued  from  fourth  term.  Lectures  on  and  review  of  the 
year's  work. 

FOURTH  TEAR. 

First  Term. — Making  mill  picks,  stone  cutter's  tools,  mattocks,  hoes,  clajv  ham- 
mers, picks,  wheelbarrow  wheels  (all  iron),  iron  fencing,  etc. 

Second  Term. — ^First  term's  work  continued,  making  knives  for  planers,  machine 
bits  for  molding,  and  beading  carver's  tools  for  hand  and  machine. 

Third  Term. — Review  of  first  and  second  terms'  work:  Forging  parts  for 
machinery,  repairing  machinery,  splicing  iron,  steel  and  cast-irons,  making 
invisible  seams.  , 

Fourth  Term.— Brazing  band  saws,  etc.,  soldering,  plating  and  review  of  babbit- 
ting. 

Fifth  Term. — In  this  term  the  seniors,  as  a  class,  will  construct  a  piece  of  work, 
selected  by  the  Professor  of  Mechanics,  which  will  shoi^  their  mechanical  skill. 

The  senior  class,  individually,  will  do  original  work  of  their  own  selection  and 
design.    A  prize  will  be  awarded  the  students  of  this  class  for  excellence. 

Course  in  PRiNTiNa. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Type  setting  and  distribution,  study  and  use  of  treadle  presses,  correcting  proof. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Type  setting  and  distributing,  making  up  of  forms,  proof  reading,  use  of  presses. 

The  young  ladies  in  this  department  are  already  doing  job  work  and  publish  each 

month  an  exceUent  little  journal.  The  Owlet,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Institute. 

Drawing, 
first  tear  in  acadehio  department. 

[Term  7  Weeks.] 

First  Term.— Drawing  (pencil)  from  plain  geometric  models. 
Second  Term.— Vfork  of  first  term  continued,  with  models  united  into  other 
fonns,  etc. 

ART— VOL  4 45 
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Third  Term, — Second  term's  work  continued. 

Fourth  Term. — Drawing  from  casts,  sketching  simple  studies  from  nature. 

Fifth  Term. — ^Work  of  previous  term  continued. 

SE00in>  YEAB. 

First  'term. — Previous  term  continued,  mechanical  drawing  in  class  room. 
Work  continued  through  the  year 

THIRD  YEAB. 

Original  designing  for  the  shops. 

NoTB — The  third  year,  work  in  crayon,  and  pastel  portraiture  may  be  taken  at 
option.;  stump  work  occupying  the  entire  first  term. 

Tuition  is  free,  except  a  matriculation  fee  of  one  dollar  each  term. 

Board  is  not  more  than  seven  dollars  per  month. 

The  list  of  students  shows  an  attendance  of  40,  39  in  the  Prepar- 
atory Department  and  1  in  the  Academic;  24  take  the  "  Agricultural 
and  MechanicaP'  courses  and  30  the  "Normal  and  Industrial,"  17 
names  being  repeated  as  in  both  divisions.  From  the  list  of  names 
the  sexes  seem  about  equal  in  number,  with  apparently  a  slight  excess 
of  boys,  but  this  is  uncertain  as  some  of  the  first  names  give  no  clue 
to  the  sex  of  their  bearers.  The  teaching  force  numbers  seven;  six 
Professors  and  Instructors  and  one  Practical  Farmer.  J.  Edwin 
Campbell,  ph.  b..  Principal  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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APPENDICES. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  volume  of  this  Report  being  given  to  accounts  of  the 
Institutions  of  Technical  Training  in  the  tfnited  States,  including 
the  Mechanical  and  Technical  Departments  of  the  National  Land 
Grant  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  the  Appen- 
dices which  here  follow  are  composed  of  papers  relating  more  or  less 
directly  to  these  several  classes  of  institutions. 

As  each  Appendix,  and  often  each  paper,  is  accompanied  by  a  few 
explanatory  words  of  introduction,  only  a  brief  summary  of  the 
several  appendices  seems  here  desirable. 

These  appendices  begin  with  Appendix  "  X, "  which  is  entitled 
"  Technical  Education  in  the  United  States  with  instances  of  similar 
efforts  in  European  countries ;"  and  comprises,  first :  The  addresses 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening,  in  1883,  of  the  high  class 
mechanical  school,  then  known  as  **  The  Terre  Haute  School  of  Indus- 
trial Science,"  later  renamed  "  The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,"  which 
is  the  second,  in  date  of  its  opening,  among  such  schools  in  the  United 
States ;  the  first  having  been  "  The  Worcester  County  Free  Institute 
of  Industrial  Science  "  f  oimded  by  John  Boynton,  in  1865,  and  opened 
in  1868;  now  known  as  "  The  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  situ- 
ated at  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

The  Terre  Haute  school — endowed  by  the  single  public  spirited 
citizen,  Chauneey  Rose,  whose  name  it  now  commemorates — was 
the  direct  outcome  and  result  of  the  success  of  the  Pioneer  school  of 
this  class  in  America,  just  referred  to. 

The  directors  of  the  new  institution  had  wisely  secured  to  launch 
their  new  enterprise,  the  aid  of  the  man  who  had  achieved  distin- 
guished success  m  the  management  of  the  Worcester  school. 

President  Thompson,  took  for  the  subject  of  his  Inaugural  Address 
"The  Modem  Polytechnic  School."  A  topic  which  he  was  pecu- 
liarlv  fitted  to  develop  owing  to  his  long  experience  as  Director  of 
the  Worcester  School,  siipplemented  by  two  journeys  of  observation 
in  Europe,  undertaken  by  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  investi- 

fating  institutions  of  Technical  Education.  This  important  contri- 
ution  to  the  literature  of  the  Modern  Educational  Movement  is 
^ven  in  full.  For  the  account  of  the  Institution  so  admirably 
maugurated  and  of  the  cutting  short  of  President  Thompson's  bril- 
liant career,  in  the  very  fullness  of  his  powers,  by  his  sudaen  decease 
in  March,  1885,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  184,  et  seq.,  of  this 
volume. 

Dr.  Thompson,  was  followed  in  the  presidency  of  the  Worcester 
school,  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Puller,  parts  of  whose  Inaugural  Address,  deliv- 
ered June  28th,  1883,  and  entitled  "  The  Present  Place  and  Work  of 
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Technical  Schools,"  are  given  as  the  final  paper  of  this  Appendix. 
This  address  gives  a  concise  statement  of  the  origin,  progress  and 
present  status  of  Institutions  of  Technical  Industrial  Training  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  inter  relations  oetween  the  Rose  and  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Schools,  have  been  again  illustrated  by  the  calling,  in  1894,  of  Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall — who  followed  the  lamented  President  Thomp- 
son, as  President  of  "The  Rose  Polytechnic,"  and  who  was  called 
from  there  to  Washington  to  preside  over  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey — to  assume  the  Presidency  of  The  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

Appendix  *'Y",  consists  of  an  account  of  an  interesting  experi- 
ment of  a  special  technical  school  undertaken  by  the  oflBicials  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  in  connection  with  their 
shops  at  the  Mt.  Clare  station,  near  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Tnis  school,  owing  to  changes  in  the  directory  of  the  company,  was 
so  soon  abandoned  that  it  would  hardly  have  here  received  more  than 
a  brief  mention  were  it  not  for  the  very  valuable  **  Report"  on  the 
whole  subject  of  "  Technical  Industrial  Education,"  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Dr.  W,  T.  Barnard,  assistant  to  President  Gar- 
rett, which  is,  in  itself,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  modem  movement  in  education,  and  as  such,  is  here  inserted. 

Appendix  "Z, "  comprises  "Papers  relating  to  the  U.  S.  Colleges 
of  Agriculture  arfd  the  Mechanic  Arts."  These  include,  first:  Copies 
of  the  three  Laws  of  the  United  States  conveying  grants  to  these 
institutions;  popularly  known  as  **The  Morrill  Act  of  1862,"  "The 
Hatch  Act  of  1888,"  and  "The  supplementary  Morrill  Act  of  1890." 
The  second  paper  consists  of  very  interesting  historical  statements 
showing  the  active  part  taken  by  the  late  Dr.  Amos  Brown,  of  New 
York  State,  and  the  late  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  aiding 
the  passage  of  the  first  of  the  just  mentioned  U.  S.  Land  Qrant 
Laws  in  favor  of  the  new  education. 

An  interesting  paper  follows,  on  "Agricultural  Education  in 
Bavaria,"  by  Professor  R.  B.  Warder. 

Then  comes  the  address,  giving  a  clear  setting  forth  of  the  char- 
acter and  purpose  of  this  new  movement  in  education,  with  which 
Professor  Hamilton  dignified  the  opening,  in  1886,  of  the  new 
Mechanical  Department  Building  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

This  Appendix  is  closed  by  the  farewell  address  by  Bishop  Hay- 
good,  delivered  in  1890,  at  the  commencement  of  Claflin  University, 
at  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina.  In  this  address  the  Bishop  opens 
up  the  whole  subject  of  Technical  Industrial  Training  in  its  relation 
to  the  colored  youth  in  the  United  States. 

Appendix  "A. A.,"  comprises "  Papers  relating  to  Technical  Edu- 
cation in  England "  and  consists  of  addresses,  and  articles  from  the 
Press,  which  illustrate  the  active  and  intelligent  interest  taken  by  the 
ruling  authorities  of  Great  Britain,  in  every  phase  of  the  industrial 
development  of  the  people.  These  papers  include  among  others, 
reports  of  addresses  by  President  Dawson,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Appendix  "B.B.,"  comprises  "Papers  Relating  to  Technical  Art 
Training  in  England."  These  include  a  leader  from  the  Times,,  on 
the  address  by  Lord  Hartington ;  an  article  from  the  Westminster 
Review,  showing  the  need  of  Technical  Training  in  England,  in  view 
of  the  trade  competition  of  Continental  Europe ;  also,  an  address  by 
Professor  Huxley. 


PAPERS  RELATING  TO  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES ;  WITH  INSTANCES  OF  SIMILAR  EFFORTS  IN 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 


I.  Introduction. 

n.  Inaugural  exercises,  with  report  of  various  addresses,  delivered  at  the  formal 
opening  of  Boee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  in  1883. 

in.  Inaugural  Address  by  President  C.  O.  Thompson,  entitled  :  ''Rose  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  The  Modem  Polytechnic  School." 

IV.  Inaugural  Address  by  President  Homer  T.  Fuller,  Ph.  D.,  Worcester  Free 
Institute,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1883. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  WITH  INSTANCES 
OF  SIMILAR  EFFORTS  IN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

I. 

Introduction. 

• 

One  of  the  earliest  established  and  most  important  of  the  new 
Schools  of  Science,  is  that  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  founded 
at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Chauncey 
Rose,  who  organized  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  witnessed  the  laying 
the  comer  stone  of  the  edifice ;  but  whose  death  preceded  by  some 
years  the  actual  opening  of  the  Institute,  which  took  place  March 
7th,  1883. 

President  Charles  O.  Thompson,  who  had  for  many  years  success- 
fully presided  over  The  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Science,  was 
early  selected  as  President  of  the  new  Institution,  and  visited  Europe 
in  its  interest,  to  see  what  were  the  latest  methods  adopted  in  Euro- 
pean schools  of  a  similar  character ;  with  the  purpose  of  securing 
for  the  new  school  of  which  he  was  to  have  charge,  whatever  was 
most  desirable  in  apparatus  or  methods. 

In  the  extracts  from  his  inaugural  address  on  "  The  Modern  Poly- 
technic School,"  it  will  be  observed  that  President  Thompson  begins 
with  a  clear  definition  of  what  Technology  is,  and  with  a  philo- 
sophical statement  of  its  origin  and  its  province. 

In  doing  this  he  happily  discriminates  between,  and  defines,  the 
other  forms  of  artistic  and  mechanical  industrial  education,  gener- 
ally somewhat  confusedly  grouped  under  the  comprehensive  term 
of  "  Technical  Training," — he  then  gives  a  brief  outline  of  what  a 
School  of  Technology  proper  should  teach,  and,  by  instituting  com- 
parisons between  the  Worcester  methods  and  those  of  the  leading 
European  schools,  makes  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  principles 
in  accordance  with  which  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  is  to  be 
developed. 

President  Thompson  calls  attention  to  the  impressive  fact  that 
most  of  the  notable  institutions  of  this  class  have  been  founded  by 
private  generosity ;  this,  as  we  have  previously  noted,  has  also  been  the 
case  with  many  of  the  classical  universities  and  colleges. 

When  President  Thompson  left  Worcester,  Dr.  Homer  T.  Fuller, 
was  called'  to  succeed  him.  The  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Fuller's 
inaugural  address,  delivered  June  28th,  1883,  give  a  succinct  history 
of  the  founding  of  technical  schools  abroad;  with  very  interesting 
comparisons  of  their  rapid  development  as  observed  by  him  in  his 
two  visit*,  made  three  years  apart. 
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II. 

Addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute*,  March  7th,  1883. 

The  formal  public  opening  of  The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  at 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  was  a  notable  event :  memorable  not  only 
because  it  was  the  inauguration  of  the  second  school  of  its  class  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  thus  receiving  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished educators  who  had  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion, 
gave  evidence  that  the  pioneer  school  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
opened  in  1868,  had  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  combination  of  an 
engineering  school  and  a  practical  workshop,  which  is  the  peculiar 
feature  of  this  class  of  educational  institutions ;  but,  also,  because, 
in  his  Inaugural  Address,  President  Thompson,  the  inventor  of  this 
form  of  school,  gave  an  historical  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Technological  Education,  with  an  analysis  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  him  in  his  first  experiment,  the  Worcester  School,  and  indicated 
the  modification  of  the  Worcester  plan  which  he  sought  to  introduce 
in  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  Dr.  Thompson,  before  he  began  at  Wor- 
cester, had  made  a  careful  personal  investigation  of  the  leading 
schools  of  Science  and  Technology  in  America  and  Europe ;  and, 
again,  subsequent  to  his  years  of  experience  in  Worcester,  had  made 
a  similar  tour  of  inspection  at  home  and  abroad,  in  preparation  for 
the  establishment  oi  this  new  Institute  which  he  haa  been  called  to 
create,  the  permanent  value  of  such  a  deliberate  exposition  of  these 
methods  of  technical  Training  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The 
address  of  the  late  President  Thompson,  is,  therefore,  here  given  in 
full.  Some  twenty-nine  pages  of  the  memorial  pamphlet  which  con- 
tains this  address,  are  given  to  the  addresses  which  preceded  it, — 
in  which,  touching  tributes  are  paid  to  the  late  Chauncey  Rose,  the 
Pounder  of  the  Institute,  and  a  cordial  and  appreciative  welcome 
is  extended  to  President  Thompson.  Extracts  from  these  addresses 
are  given.  The  account  of  the  Institute  itself  will  be  found  on  pages 
194-201  of  this  volume. 

Inaugural  Exercises. 

Arrangements  for  the  inauguration  were  made  by  Gen.  Charles  Cruft  and  Messrs. 
William  Mack  and  Robert  S.  Cox,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On 
Wednesday,  March  7th,  1883,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  ceremonies  were  held,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Institute,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  assent- 
blea  in  the  city  of  Terre  Haute.  Tlie  stage  and  auditorium  of  the  chapel  were 
crowded  to  overflowing,  and  a  multitude  filled  the  halls  and  corridors  of  the 
academic  building.  The  stage  and  the  speakers'  stand  were  beautifully  decorated 
with  flowers  and  potted  plants,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Heminway,  a  cousin 
of  Mr.  Rose,  and,  for  many  of  the  declining  vears  of  his  life,  the  head  of  his  family. 
On  the  President's  table  an  exquisite  floraf  ornament  represented  the  taste  and 
liberalitv  of  Mr.  Firmin  Nippert,  and  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  platform,  a  fine 
India  ink  portrait  of  Mr.  Rose,  executed  by  Brady,  of  New  York,  was  wreathed  with 
garlands  of  smilax. 

The  stage  was  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute, 
the  speakers  of  the  day,  a  number  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State,  and  many 

*Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  Addresses  of  Inauguration  and  Dedication,  with 
memorial  notices,  a  historical  introduction,  and  First  Annual  Catalogue.  Terre 
Haute,  Ind :  G.  W.  Broun,  Printer  and  binder,  1883,  I^.  84. 
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prominent  citizens  of  Indiana  and  other  States.  Amons"  them  were  Hon.  R.  W. 
Thompson,  LL.D.,  and  Gen.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  were  the  invited  speakers ;  Prof.  John  M.  Bloss,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  ;  Hons.  George  L  Reed,  Murray  Briggs,  Joseph  Gilbert,  and  Barnabas 
C.  Hobbs,  LL.D.,  of  the  State  Normal  School  fioard;  I^resident  Lemuel  Moss,  of 
the  State  University  ;  President  Emerson  E.  White,  of  Purdue  University;  Mayor 
Jas.  B.  Lyne,  of  Terre  Haute ;  Hon.  John  E.  Lamb,  M.  C;  Monsieur  Louis  Genis, 
Ing.  Civ.*  and  £Jl^  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School  of  Belgium ;  John  R.  Elder, 
of  Indianapolis,  formerly  one  of  the  Normal  Trustees ;  President  Cfeorge  P.  Brown 
and  Prof.  E.  F.  Brown,  of  the  Normal  Faculty;  Superintendent  Wiley,  Frot. 
Byers  and  Prof.  Donaldson,  of  the  city  school  staff ;  R.  A.  Morris  and  J.  W.  Lan- 
drum,  City  School  Trustees ;  John  F.  Roedel,  John  DeBaun,  and  John  Wilson, 
County  Commissioners ;  Hon.  W.  R.  McKeen,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Cooper,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Evansville  Public  Schools. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour,  President  Josephus  Collett,  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, who  presided  on  the  occasion,  called  the  assemblage  to  order,  and  the  exercises 
began  with  music  by  Prof.  Breinig's  orchestra,  after  which  prayer  was  offered  by 

Rev.  C.  Pitman  Croft,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church : 

•  ««*««» 

Addbbss  bt  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson. 

The  President  then  introduced  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  who  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address: 

•  «••«« 

This  institution  is  destined  to  fill  a  place  hitherto  unoccupied  in  this  State  and  in 
the  West.  It  should  be  viewed,  therefore,  with  especial  favor  and  pride  by  the  citi- 
zens of  this  city,  not  only  because  it  will  become  the  central  point  from  which  valuable 
educational  influences  are  expected  to  radiate,  but  because  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
mind  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  citizens,  and  is  so  endowed  by  his  magmficent  lib- 
erality as  to  insure  its  complete  success.  We  can  not  do  too  much  honor  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who,  with  unsurpassed  liberalitv,  rounded  off  a  long  life  of 
assiduous  industry  by  devoting  his  wealth  to  this  and  other  benevolent  enterprises, 
calculated  to  benefit  society,  aJUeviate  suffering,  and  give  fresh  impulse  to  ennobling 
thoughts. 

•  «•••»• 

There  is,  therefore,  no  antagonism  or  room  for  it,  between  existing  educational 
institutions  and  a  polytechnic  school  like  this.  They  belong  to  the  same  family, 
draw  inspiration  from  the  same  foimtain,  and  should  dwell  together  in  concord 
around  the  same  altar.  They  are  twin  sisters.  Technology  does  not  repudiate  the 
abstract  sciences.  On  the  contrary,  it  recognizes  their  demonstrations  and  applies 
their  truths.  It  takes  them  up  at  tne  point  where  they  have  reached  their  highest 
theoretical  development,  and  causes  them  to  serve  practical  and  indispensable 
uses — ^to  the  production  of  results  which  would  otherwise  remain  unknown.  It  is 
such  an  auxiliary  as  the  abstract  sciences  should  seek  after,  so  that,  neither  repel- 
ling the  other,  the  two  should  constitute  a  harmonious  whole.  And  it  is  because 
this  feature  in  our  system  of  education  will  be  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  this 
institution,  that  it  commends  itself,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  public  approbation. 
The  public  need  the  existence  of  such  a  school,  and  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  its 
establishment  under  existing  auspices.  In  view  of  its  origin,  its  location,  the  char- 
acter of  our  people,  the  sagacity  of  its  managers,  and  Qie  eminent  fitness  of  its 
faculty,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  as  we  sometimes  do  of  individuals,  that  it  is  the 
right  school  in  the  right  place. 

WHAT  POLYTECHNIO  SCfHOOLB  HAVE  EFFECTTBD  IN  EUBOFB. 

Why  may  we  not  assure  to  ourselves  the  advantages  which  others  have  enjoyed 
from  technological  teaching  in  polytechnic  schools?  France,  imder  whose  national 
auspices  thev  were  first  established,  less  than  a  century  ago,  with  a  view  chiefiy  to  the 
education  of  civil  and  military  engineers,  has  been  greatly  benefitted  by  them.  They 
have  enabled  her  engineers  to  occupv  positions  in  the  front  rank  among  the  most 
distinp:uished  in  the  world.  These,  by  thorough  explorations,  have  succeeded  in 
inapping  out  with  great  particularity,  all  her  matenal  and  natural  resources.  By 
this  means,  and  by  the  scientific  classification  of  her  soils,  and  her  mineral  and 
vegetable  products,  she  has  been  enabled  to.  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of 
her  own  resources,  and  to  shape  her  policies  and  industries  so  as  to  develop  them  to 
the  utmost.  Her  wonderful  success  in  this  is  seen  in  the  facts  that  wealth  and  the 
meaoB  of  subedstenoe  are  more  equally  distributed  in  France  than  in  any  other  Euro- 
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pean  state,  and  that  almost  every  foot  of  earth  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  proBper- 
ity  of  a  peoi^e  to  whom  emigration  is  not  necessary,  as  in  neighboring  nations,  in 
oraer  to  oetter  their  material  condition. 

Our  natural  resources  are  man^  hundred  fold  in  excess  of  those  of  France.  One 
only  of  our  states,  out  of  thirty-eight,  contains  70,000  square  miles  more  of  territory, 
and  our  whole  area  is  more  than  seventeen  times  greater.  There  is  not  a  single  nat- 
und  product  to  be  found  within  the  degrees  of  latitude  that  mark  our  extent  which 
we  do  not  possess.  They  are  scattered  about  in  every  direction  in  rich  profusion — 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Already  has  their  development  astonishea  the  world, 
and  ourselves  also ;  and  what  we  shaU  need  in  the  futture  is  to  see  that  nothing  shall 
occur  to  arrest  or  check  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  everything  shall  be  done  to 
accelerate  its  progress. 

We  have  occupations  enough  for  all — ^fields  of  adventure  and  enterprise  widening 
out  every  day — mducements  for  the  employment  of  our  best  energies  and  our  most 
ennobling  faculties.  Our  whole  population  is  thirsting  for  knowedge,  in  all  the 
varieties  of  its  forms.  They  read  more  books,  and  magazines,  and  newspapers,  than 
any  other  people.  These  great  educators  are  tireless  in  the  work  of  enhghtenment, 
and  he  who  does  not  learn  someting  everv  day  may  well  exclaim,  like  the  Roman 
Emperor,  **perdidi  diem — "  I  have  lost  a  clay  I  Our  young  men  are  standing  ready, 
with  the  courage  of  veteran  soldiers,  panting  to  leap  to  tne  front  whensoever  any 
adversary  to  our  progress,  material  or  inteUectual,  shall  appear.  They  have  the 
right  to  demand  that  those  of  us  who  are  passing  away,  and  whose  places  the^  will 
soon  fill,  that  we  shall  not  withhold  from  them  the  prcn)er  weapons  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  battle  of  life— a  battle  that  will  require  all  the  courage  and  fortitude 
they  can  command. 

Among  the  weapons  for  this  conflict  none  are  so  effective  in  the  production  of  good 
results  as  enlightened  intelligence,  which  enables  its  possessor  to  appreciate  the 
character  and  importance  oi  passing  events,  and  to  derive  wisdom  from  their 
teachings. 

It  was  thus  that  the  founder  of  this  institution  reasoned  in  his  lifetime.  He  was 
anxious  that  the  young  men  of  this  state,  and  especially  those  of  this  vicinity, 
should  not  fall  behind  in  any  sphere  of  duty  to  which  they  might  be  called.  And, 
desiring  them  to  perform  their  share  in  the  great  work  of  the  future,  he  established 
this  school  as  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  do  it  manfullv  and  well.  It  is  a  gift 
to  the  country,  and  a  legacy  to  them,  worth  more  than  gold.  It  is  a  priceless  inher- 
itance. Who  can  measure  the  extent  of  the  good  it  is  destined  to  accomplish  ?  Who 
can  tell  what  shall  be  the  extent  of  its  contributions  towards  such  a  material  devel- 
opment of  tliis  country  as  shall  compare  with  that  produced,  by  like  means,  in 
France?  We  know  now  that  its  first  steps  are  well  taken,  and  in  the  right  direction 
towards  complete  success ;  and  the  character  and  qualities  of  those  who  manage  its 
affairs,  give  the  best  assurance  that  this  success  will  be  won.  Then,  if  it  ehsul  be 
allowed  by  Providence  that  the  spirit  of  its  generous  founder  shall  look  back  upon 
the  scenes  of  this  life,  his  immortal  soul  will  exult  at  the  thought  that  his  methods 
of  diffusing  beneficent  influences  amongst  men  were  well  conceived,  and  have  been 
faithfully  executed. 

Memorial  Notice  of  Chauncet  Robe. 

It  is  appropriate  to  this  occasion  that  I  add  a  few  words  with  special  reference  to 
Chauncey  Rose,  without  whose  generous-hearted  liberality  these  ceremonies  could 
not  have  transpire.  Like  a  few  others  in  this  audience,  my  personal  intercourse 
with  him  embraced  a  period  of  more  than  the  third  of  a  century.  During  this 
time  I  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  bis  leading  characteristics,  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  structure  of  his  mind  and  the  tendency  of  his  thoughts.  He  was 
emphatically  self-made,  and  owed  nothing  to  the  mere  adventitious  circumstances 
of  life.  Having  commenced  life  without  the  favors  of  fortune,  one  of  the  first 
lessons  he  learned  was  self-reliuice,  from  which  grew  that  indomitable  courage 
which  constituted  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  elements  of  his  character.  His 
character,  therefore,  was  his  own  creation,  and  was  well  and  symmetricallv  built 
up.  It  was  moulded  in  an  important  degree  by  the  incidents  of  a  frontier  life  with 
which  he  participated.  He  became  a  citizen  of  this  country  about  two  years  after 
tlie  state  constitution  was  formed,  and  the  year  in  which  this  city  was  selected  as 
the  county  seat.  The  population,  at  that  time,  was  verv  small,  and  I  know  of  but 
two  now  living  in  Terre  Haute  who  were  then  here.  The  fact  that  he  sought  the 
adventure  of  a  country  entirely  new,  and  was  willing  to  contend  against  its  hard- 
ships, which  were  numerous  and  scarcely  conceived  of  by  the  present  population,  waa 
Eroof  that  he  was  courageous.  He  had  many  occasions,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
f e,  to  exhibit  this  qualit^fr,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that,  upon  none  of  them,  was  he 
ever  known  to  fall  below  its  requirements.    I  do  not  mean  mere  animal  courage, 
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but  that  of  a  higher  and  nobler  type— such  as  is  the  product  of  honest  and  intelli- 
gent conyictions.  This  may  be  justly  said  to  have  been  the  base  upon  which  the 
wh(de  structure  of  his  character  wasbuilt,  and  it  enabled  him,  upon  all  occasions 
of  business  or  social  intercourse,  to  impress  his  thoughts  and  opinions  upon  others. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  he  believed  and  meant  what  he  said,  and  that  his 
whole  conduct  was  the  result  of  honest  conviction.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
case  with  him,  so  conspicuously  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  those  who  did  not 
agree  with  him,  were  ready  to  concede  that  whatsoever  opinions  he  expressed  were 
honestly  entertained.  And  thus  it  was  that  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  integrity 
upon  which  no  aspersions  were  ever  cast. 

In  his  business  transactions  he  always  displayed  great  sagacity,  and  was  scrupu- 
lously exact.  His  mind  was  well  balanced,  and  his  judgment  generally  accurate, 
both  as  regarded  men  and  things.  He  read  a  good  deal^  and  was  a  careful  observer 
of  passing  events,  which  he  analyzed  with  great  thoroughness.  He  was,  therefore, 
among  the  earliest  of  those  who  foresaw  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  city  and 
county,  and,  indeed,  of  the  state. 

«  *  *  . »  «  «  « 

He  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  what  is  popularly  called  a  **  railroad  king," 
and  if  to  have  been  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  conspicuous  among  the  pioneer 
advocates  of  that  kind  of  improvement  entitled  him  to  oe  so  known,  the  title  was 
properly  given  him. 

•  «  «  »  *  «  « 

He  took  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  generally.  But  that  kind  of 
education  most  suitable  for  young  men  of  genius,  talents  and  enterprise,  and  which 
should  fit  them  for  the  highest  spheres  of  practical  life,  was,  with  him,  a  favorite 
topic  of  thought  and  conversation.  His  leading  idea  was  that  a  system  should  be 
provided  that  would  blend  the  industrial  sciences  with  the  branches  of  knowled^ 
usually  taught  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  the  pupils  should  not  only  become 
scholars  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  should  be  enabled  to  follow  the  various  mechan- 
i<^,  professional,  and  industrial  pursuits  with  intellig|ence  and  skill.  He  desired  to 
build  up  a  class  of  educated  and  scientific  mechanics  and  laboring  men,  so  that, 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  various  vocations,  they  should  be  able  to  give  full  scope  to  their 
inventive  and  constructive  talento.  In  furtherance  of  his  general  purpose  he  gave, 
from  time  to  time,  liberal  contributions  to  Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville.  He 
also  furnished  the  means  of  adding  essentially  to  the  library  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  in  this  city ;  and  paid  the  expenses  of  a  considerable  number  of  younjg 
ladies  while  fitting  themselves  at  that  school  to  become  teachers.  And  at  last,  his 
leading  and  long  cherished  thought  witli  reference  to  education,  culminated  in  the 
grand  and  noble  bequest  which  has  caused  the  erection  of  this  building  and  the 
establishment  of  this  polytechnic  school.  His  various  gifts  in  this  vicinity  and 
State,  for  these  philanthropic  purposes,  exceed  a  million  of  dollars. 

Few  men  have  left  so  many  evidences  of  a  humane  and  philanthropic  spirit,  or 
have  bestowed  their  charities  more  wisely.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  anytfajne 
like  selfishness  in  each  one  of  them,  and  so  quietly  were  many  of  them  dispensed 
that  the  public  knew  nothing  of  them  until  their  fruits  were  observed.  As  his  own 
conscience  guided  him,  and  he  needed  nothing  more  than  its  approval,  he  did  not 
seek  after  notoriety,  or  what  the  world  caUs  fame.  As  it  was  impossible  to  shake 
Ids  purpose  when  it  became  fixed,  so  it  was  always  executed  without  regard  to 
mere  applause.  As  he  deliberated  well  and  intelligently  before  acting,  and  followed 
the  counsel  of  his  own  convictions,  so  he  left  his  acts  to  speak  for  themselves,  as 
they  now  do  with  eloquence  wnich  no  words  can  imitate. 

llie  many  who  have  already  been  relieved  by  his  benevolence  will  imite  in  the 
bestowal  of  blessings  upon  his  memory.  Hundreds  of  others  yet  to  come,  who  shall 
share  the  benefactions  he  ha^  so  bountifullv  provided,  will  repeat  his  name  with 
sincere  and  heartfelt  praises.  But  there  will  to  none  louder  or  more  earnest  in  this 
thim  the  recipients  of  the  blessings  which  shall  fiow  from  this  school,  whose  foun- 
dations he  hais  laid  with  so  much  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  around  which  his  aftec- 
tions  clustered  with  the  most  intense  ardor  of  his  nature. 

•  •  •  «  »  *  « 

Remabks  by  Gbi^bral  John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Comhissioneb  of  Education. 

General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
having  been  presented  to  the  audience  by  the  President,  spoke  as 
follows: 

This  occasion  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  characteristics  of  American  freedom 
and  civilization.  How  often,  in  other  forms  of  government,  imperial  or  monar- 
chical, only  members  of  the  royal  or  aristocratic  families  are  expected  to  make 
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benefactions  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  T^dall,  even,  has  expressed  a  fear 
that  America  would  come  short  m  the  race  of  scientific  research  because  of  lack  of 
royal  patronage. 

An  mteUigent  European  traveling  among  us  was  so  struck  with  the  great  endow- 
ments of  which  he  learned,  and  the  magnificent  buildings  erected  1>7  private  persons 
for  educational  purposes,  that  he  gathered  the  best  information  and  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances,  and  arranged  them  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friends  in  his  store  in  tne  old  city  of  Prague,  that  those  seeing  them  might  not  wait 
for  royalty,  but  go  themselves  and  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Rose  was  a  man  of  the  people  ;  he  gained  his  wealth  by  those  methods  of 
honest  toil,  by  that  self-denying,  persistent  application  which  it  is  the  peculiar  distinc- 
tion of  our  n*ee  institutions  to  warmly  encourage  and  generously  reward.  Gaining 
wealth,  he  did  not  coin  his  soul  into  money:  He  preserved  his  humanity;  he  was 
touched  by  the  condition  of  his  fellows,  v  isiting  among  stran^rs  in  New  Tork 
City  an  institution  for  ruptured  and  crippled  children,  he  felt  their  needs,  and  gave 
in  all  for  their  benefit  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  won  his  way  by  toil.  His 
penetration  saw  the  relation  of  thought  to  action,  of  science  to  labor,  of  culture  to 
human  welfare.  He  may  n  ot  have  been  able  to  state  all  the  postulates  that  unfold 
the  effect  of  education  upon  handicraft,  but  he  so  far  apprehended  their  meaning 
that  he  gave  funds  for  tnis  institute  of  technology,  that  me  honest  life  efforts  of  the 
^oung  who  come  here  may  not  be  burdened  and  crippled  and  circumscribed  by 
Ignorance.  He  would  offer  them  here  opportunities  to  ^n  a  power  more  subtle 
and  effective  than  that  of  Aladdin,  with  which  to  master  difiiculties  and  make  nature 
contribute  to  their  progress,  usefulness,  comfort  and  pleasure. 

Those  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  his  purpose  have  sought  to  adopt  the  wisest 
means  to  find  out  the  right  way.  They  have  made  haste  slowly.  Ijie  problems 
upon  whose  solution  his  great  purpose  depends  for  success  are  not  all  solved.  The 
two  ^eat  worlds  of  capitel  and  labor,  so  often  in  dan^r  of  arraying  themselves  in 
conflict,  are  bringing  all  the  forces  at  command  for  their  solution.  These  considerate 
officers  have  sought  to  take  advantage  of  what  has  been  done.  They  have  selected 
for  President  one  well  known  for  his  capacitv,  alike  for  broad  and  precise  scholar- 
ship and  successful  administration,  who  has  brought  a  similar  institution  from  its 
first  planting  to  a  hiRh  degree  of  merited  success,  and  before  putting  his  hand  to 
the  work  here  has  taken  time  to  visit  and  study  again  the  conditions  of  educational 

Progress,  general  and  special,  in  its  great  centres  and  most  instructive  aspects  in 
^reat  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  a  large  portion  of  our  people  have  been  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gles of  pioneer  life.  The  church  and  the  school  house  have  been  conspicuous  side 
by  side  in  their  settlements.  The  school  master  has  been  abroad  in  tne  common 
school.  The  increase  of  books  and  newspapers  has  been  marvelous.  The  discharge 
of  the  dutjr  of  citizenship  and  of  the  manifold  voluntary  associations  promotive  of 
social  and  individual  welfare  in  addition  to  the  efforts  for  self-support,  have  had  a 
marked  and  healthful  educating  influence. 

The  chances  for  wealth  have  been  rewarded  with  remarkable  success,  and  have 
been  sought  by  the  citizens  of  every  civilized  nation.  Among  these  newcomers  to 
our  shores  are  many  who  have  received  the  training  of  schools  of  technology  and 
of  the  arts  and  trades.  These  scientists  and  experts  have  contributed  enormously 
to  the  development  of  our  interests  and  the  advance  of  American  scholarship  and 
literature. 

Some  years  since,  in  connection  with  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  hi^h  school  in 
one  of  our  largest  manufactnring  cities,  an  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  the  fore- 
man in  each  of  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  had  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  skilled  training  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  special  schools  in  other 
lands  are  becoming  apparent  in  our  own. 

Educators  and  benefactors  have  united  in  their  establishment  and  efficient  con- 
ducts The  o^d  colleges  have  admitted  scientific  departmente.  Harvard,  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School;  Yale,  the  Sheffield;  Dartmouth,  the  Chandler,  llie  natural 
sciences  have  been  given  larger  space  in  the  curriculum  of  all  coUe^^.  Greneral 
culture  has  been  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  struggles  of  life;  but  more 
has  been  demanded. 

THE  U.   S.   LAND  GRANT  LAWS. 

In  1862  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  made  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  public 
domain  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  a^culture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
these  institutions  have  been  accordingly  established  in  all  the  states,  except  one,  and 
are  now  doine  good  work.  Often  and  often  they  have  been  declared  failures  by 
those  who  did  not  know  the  facts. 
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It  should  be  observed  that  there  were  no  institationB  established  to  fit  ^oung  per- 
sons to  enter  these  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  All  fittmg  schools 
aimed  to  prepare  their  students  for  classical  courses.  Moreoyer,  our  farmers  had 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  come  to  appreciate  the  application  of  scientific  informa- 
tion and  training  to  their  great  industry,  and  were  not  ready  to  compensate  suffi- 
ciency the  graduates  of  these  institutions  to  warrant  them  in  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  Our  educated  youth  cannot  be  blamed  for  turning  their 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  success.  But  changes  have  come  rapidly. 
In  addition  to  these  institutions,  in  which  more  attention  is  expected  to  be  given  to 
technology,  science  and  industry,  many  others  have  been  established  and  sustained 
by  private  endowments,  and  these  have  been  adding  their  gjraduates,  specially  quali- 
fiea  in  the  various  departments  of  engineering  and  mechanic  arts.  Ahreadv  a  larger 
number  trained  in  these  state  and  private  institutions  are  demanded  bj  those  who 
wish  to  apply  science  to  a^culture.  They  are  Called  for  as  foremen  m  the  mani- 
fold manufacturing  establishments;  they  are  directing  the  enormous  capital  invested 
in  mining ;  they  are  surveying  our  rivers  and  hiurbors,  our  coasts,  our  imdeveloped 
lands,  and  marking  out  the  ways  for  our  great  railroad  enterprises.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  The  Polytechnic  school 
has  its  own  work  to  do  in  this  community  and  this  state.  We  have  passed  the  time 
of  frontier  life,  rude,  vigorous  and  poor.  We  have  a  great  population,  a  various 
industry,  enormous  natural  resources  to  use  wisel^r  and  provide  for  shrewdly. 
The  loneliness,  the  privations,  the  dangers  of  early  times,  are  gone  with  the  free 
land,  the  forest,  the  deer  and  the  panther ;  the  frontiers  of  our  speech  and  our 
civilization  are  now  at  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Athabasca.  The  work  of  four  gen- 
erations has  made  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  Lake  region  more  populous,  more  accessible, 
more  rich  than  all  the  thirteen  colonies  that  fringed  the  Atliantic  coast  a  century  ago. 

THE  NEW  DEMANDS  MADE  BT  THE  PRESENT  AOB. 

Our  wants,  our  tastes,  our  objects  have  changed  as  much  as  the  circumstances 
of  our  life.  We  wish  for  comfort  as  well  as  shelter,  for  tasteful  as  much  as  warm 
apparel,  for  various  as  well  as  sufficient  food,  for  mental  as  much  as  bodily  nutriment . 
The  defective,  dependent  and  delinquent  classes  of  our  population  are  better  fed, 
lodged,  clothed  and  instructed  than  the  pioneers  of  the  old  time.  The  soil  must 
produce  more  and  better  food,  without  losing  fertility;  the  earth  must  yield  its 
coal,  iron,  lead  and  copper  for  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  uses  of  war.  The  waters 
must  bear  craft  of  which  our  forefathers  never  dreamed,  and  must  be  curbed  so 
that  the  fields  and  homes  of  our  people  shall  not  be  submerged ;  the  electric  fluid 
must  carry,  not  only  the  verbal,  but  the  oral  messages  of  our  intercourse.  The 
waste,  the  ignorance,  the  carelessness  of  the  past  are  doomed.  The  problem  for 
the  new  age  is  to  perfect  every  appliance  for  man^s  progress  over  land  and  wave, 
his  comfort  as  well  as  his  necessities,  his  enjo^ent  as  well  as  his  life. 

The  conmion  advance  in  economy,  precision  and  importance  which  improve- 
ments in  machine  construction  have  made  manifest  in  that  branch  of  industrv, 
must  be  sought  for  in  otiier  branches  of  work  and  life.  Our  trades,  our  farm  work, 
our  buildings,  our  vehicles,  our  vessels,  must  be  equally  developed  and  perfected ; 
and  our  tastes,  our  minds,  our  bodies  and  our  souls  must  not  oe  neglected.  The 
graces  of  life,  the  amenities  of  manner,  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature  must  be 
cultivated  as  sedulously  as  com,  and  bred  more  carefully  than  sheep  and  horses. 
Not  men  only  are  required  for  this  work.  Already  women  have  had  a  share  in  the 
increase  of  opportunities.  The  normal  schools,  especially,  have  opened  to  them 
new  careers  as  successful  teachers,  and  biological,  chemiciELl  and  scientific  labora- 
tories are  offering  to  them  the  same  opportunities  for  excellence  as  to  men. 

THE  ROSE  POLYTBOHNIO  IB  TO  BE  A  MODERN  SOHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOOY. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  to-day  takes  its  place  in  this  arrav  of  great  schools 
of  science,  technology  and  industry.  It  has  wrapped  up  in  its  plans  untold  bless- 
ings for  the  commumty  in  which  it  is  established.  It  is  one  of  a  trio  of  somewhat 
similar  institutions,  Purdue  University  and  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  together 
with  itself  may  be  said  to  stand  at  ti^e  angles  of  a  limited  triangle  whose  lines  may 
draw  them  into  a  proximity  calculated  to  s,waken  the  sensitiveness  of  some  minds, 
but  each  of  these  institutions  in  its  local  approaches  can  onl^  create  a  healthy  emu- 
lation. Each  and  all  are  under  national  demands  to  do  their  utmost,  not  alone  to 
learning,  to  science,  to  the  arts  and  trades,  and  citizenship,  but  to  general  educa- 
tion. I  have  alluded  to  the  effect  of  establishing  the  Kensington  museum  and  tech- 
nical and  industrial  schools  upon  elementary  education  in  England.  Our  educators 
are  recognizing  a  similar  necessity  in  this  country.    Teachers  are  needed  who  under- 
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stand  more  of  arts  and  trades.  The  intelligent  public  mind  in  America  is  strug- 
gling with  this  problem  of  how  to  adapt  the  common  school  education  to  the 
changing  needs  of  industry  and  society. 

If  I  thought  to  add  another  remark,  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  some  idea  of  the 
activity  manifest  to  one  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  that  national 
clearing  house  of  educational  information  upon  the  instruction  to  be  imparted  in 
these  institutions.  Germany,  with  all  its  previous  attempts  in  this  direction,  has 
just  had  a  special  commission  traveling  to  gain  information  on  this  subject.  There 
IS  enormous  activity  in  France ;  even  Spain  and  Russia  are  bringing  institutions  of 
this  class  to  the  very  forefront  of  exceUence.  England  has  had  a  learned  commis- 
sion thoroughly  investigating  the  subject  upon  the  Continent ;  her  colonies  in  NorUi 
America  and  in  distant  seas  nave  been  making  the  same  inquiry. 

The  many  demands  at  Washington  have  prompted  the  Senate  to  call  for  a  special 
report  on  industrial  education  m  the  Umted  States.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
seeking  according  to  the  measure  of  its  means  to  answer  these  demands,  has  printed 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  English  commission  and  has  issued  a  small  circular  on 
instruction  in  the  minor  arts,  for  which  a  single  mail  brought  requests  for  over  six 
thousand  copies.  Another  extended  report  is  in  progress  on  drawing  and  instruc- 
tion in  art. 

The  persons  among  us  who  are  making  this  subject  a  special  study  are  as  yet 
unnmnbered.  Eveiy  philanthropic  and  patriotic  impulse  of  our  natures  prompts 
us  as  Americans  to  aesu*e  that  the  problems  committed  to  this  and  all  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  oiu:  land  may  be  solved  without  the  necessity  of  blows  and  vio- 
lence. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  GERMAN  HELMET  IN  THE  FRENCH  MUSEUM. 

You  may  remember  the  story  that  Prof.  Roscoe  told  of  a  visit  to  a  technological 
school  in  the  French  city  of  Kouen,  where  he  was  shown  a  museum  of  natural 
ohjects.  The  Englishmaii  saw  among  the  articles  a  Qerman  helmet,  and  asked, 
"Do  you  call  that  a  natural  object?"  "No,"  said  the  French  director,  "but  it 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  our  teaching.  When  our  young  men  seem  lax  and 
mdifferent  I  put  this  helmet  on  the  table  before  them  and  say,  '  Gentlemen,  look  at 
that  helmet ;  you  know  how  it  came  here ;  you  know  that  the  wearers  of  those  hel- 
mets stripped  France  of  her  fairest  provinces  from  the  Alps  to  the  British  chuinel, 
and  hunuliated  us  in  our  city  of  Rouen.  You  know  also  tnat  they  were  able  to  do 
these  things  because  they  were  more  intelligent  than  we  Frenchmen  were.  Do  you 
wish  them  to  do  it  again?'  Nothing  quickens  the  industry  of  my  students  as  that 
helmet  does." 

Friends  of  Rose  Institute,  may  you  never  need  to  remember  any  victory  in  vour 
own  territory  over  yourselves — whether  in  arts  or  in  arms,  gained  by  others, 
because  ofyour  ignorance.  Ma^  your  children  ever  find  the  highest  stimulus  to 
application,  not  in  disgrace,  but  in  the  wisdom  and  success  of  then:  fibers. 

*  *  «  «  *  »  « 

Dr.  Lemuel  Moss,  President  of  the  State  University,  was  called  upon  by  President 
Collett  for  an  address,  and  responded  briefly.  Dr.  Moss  not  having  been  able, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  his  engagements,  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Board 
that  he  should  furnish  a  report  of  his  remarks,  it  is  impossible  to  present  them  as 
delivered.  They  were  a  notable  episode  of  the  ceremomes,  and,  in  the  characteris- 
tically eloquent  manner  of  the  distinguished  speaker,  recognized  the  new  institu- 
tion as  an  important  addition  to  the  educational  forces  of  the  state,  extended  tiie 
heartiest  and  most  cordial  welcome  to  Dr.  Thonipson,  Presidentnelect  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  paid  a  glorious  tribute  to  the  far-sightea  and  practical  benevolence  of  the 
generous  founder. 

Address  by  President  E.  E.  Whttb  of  Purdue  UNivKRsrry. 

The  President  then  introduced  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  President  of  Purdue 
University,  who  said : 

•  **«««  * 

While  I  should  much  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  a  silent  listener,  the 
occasion  makes  speech  easy,  since  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  welcome  to  Indiana 
my  friend,  Dr.  Cnarles  O.  Thompson,  who  this  day  assumes  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  most  important  educational  enterprises  in  the  West.  He  comes  here  to  tir  no 
new  experiment,  but  to  organize  and  direct  an  institution  all  the  elements  of  whose 
success  are  familiar  to  him — he  comes  an  organizer,  who  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  I  join  most  heartily  with  President  Moss  in  welcoming  so  distinguished 
a  representative  of  higher  technical  education  to  this  noble  commonwealth,  whose 
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vast  industrial  resources  are  waiting  for  the  touch  of  technical  science  and  skill  to 
turn  them  into  fabulous  wealth.  I  have  watched  the  work  of  Dr.  Thompson  for 
years,  and  his  acceptancy  of  the  presidency  of  this  important  technical  institution, 
IS,  to  m^  mind,  a  fu]i  assurance  of  its  success.  I  stand  in  this  presence  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  Purdue  University,  an  institution  founded  by  Congress  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  I  assume  no  prophetic  forecast  when  I 
express  the  belief  that  there  is  to  be  no  unpleasant  rivalir  between  tlie  two  institu- 
tions. The  success  of  Rose  Polvtechnic  Institute  will  emphasize  the  practical  import- 
ance of  technical  training,  and  it  will  thus  create  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  special 
work  for  which  Purdue  University  was  founded.  It  is  true  that  Purdue  covers  a 
wider  field  of  technical  training,  but,  in  this  case,  whatever  strengthens  a  part  will 
strengthen  the  whole.  The  better  the  technical  training  here  the  better  the  industrial 
work  at  Lafayette.  Purdue  welcomes  her  worthy  co-worker  in  the  field  of  industrial 
education,  and  she  extends  most  hearty  congratulations  that  the  opening  to-day  is 
so  auspicious  and  so  full  of  promise. 

THE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  A  PRIME  FACTOR  IN  THE  RETENTION  OF  AMERICAN  POWER. 

The  American  people  are  at  last  awakening  to  the  importance  of  technical  train- 
ing, so  universally  recognized  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  Seven  years  ago, 
when  I  went  to  Purdue,  there  was  little  demand  for  a^cultural  or  mechanical 
education  in  this  state,  and,  though  the  present  appreciation  of  such  training  is  far 
from  satisfactor^r,  the  change  wrought  in  these  seven  years  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment, the  most  significant  evidence  of  this  change  being  the  founding  of  this  great 
technical  school  by  private  munificence. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  railroad,  the  steamship  and  the 
telegraph  have  destroyed  our  industrial  isolation,  and  that  the  American  artisan 
must  successfully  compete  with  European  workmen  in  skill  or  retire  from  the  shop 
and  surrender  the  maAet.  The  day  of  mere  muscle  in  industry  has  passed  and  the 
day  of  mind,  with  skill  of  eye  and  hand,  has  dawned.  It  may  oe  well  for  a  time  to 
put  legal  barriers  between  American  industry  and  foreign  competition,  but  in  the 
end.  we  must  depend  on  equal  technical  knowledge  and  skill.  What  our  vast 
resources  most  need  is  the  touch  of  science  and  technical  power,  and  hence  the 
technical  school  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  problem  of  American  industry.  This  is 
the  great  industrial  lesson  which  the  people  of  this  countrv  are  banning  to  learn — 
and  not  a  day  too  soon.  Thought  in  the  brain  of  the  workmen  has  been  the  source 
of  our  marvelous  material  development.  It  has  been  the  parent  of  invention  which 
has  already  wrought  a  revolution  in  nearly  all  departments  of  human  industry. 

OLD  AND  MODERN  FARMING  TOOLS  COMPARED. 

Forty  years  ago  the  father  and  his  sons,  with  sickle  in  hand,  filed  into  the  wheat 
field  and  handful  by  handful  laid  it  in  sheaves.  A  thoughtful  reaper,  with  aching 
back,  asked  himself  the  question,  **  Why  can  not  I  give  my  fingers  to  my  scythe? 
The  answer  was  the  invention  of  the  old  square-cornered  cradle,  with  which  the 
harvest  hand  could  cut  two  acres  of  grain  with  less  weariness  than  he  had  cut  a 
half  acre  with  a  sickle.  Another  thinking  workman,  with  aching  arm,  asked  him- 
self the  question,  **  What  is  the  use  of  so  much  timber?'*  and  he  rounded  the  comer, 
inventing  the  **  muly  "  cradle  with  which  the  harvester  could  cut  half  an  acre  of 
grain  more  daily  and  with  less  weariness  than  before. 

But  the  sickle  long  since  disappeared  from  the  harvest  field,  and  is  now  kept  only 
as  a  relic  of  other  days ;  the  old  square-cornered  cradle  hangs  on  a  dying  peach 
tree  with  a  single  finger  left ;  and  the  '*  muly ''  cradle  is  only  kept  to  pick  up  lodged 
places  and  cut  out  comers.  When  the  harvest  waves  its  golden  welcome  to  the 
joyous  farmer,  out  from  the  stable  come  fat  horses,  and  attached  to  wondrous 
reaper  and  self-binder,  round  and  round  the  field  they  ^.  leaving  the  grain  in  well 
bound  sheaves.  Here  is  progress  in  farming  as  the  mdustriai  result  of  thought 
power.  Thought  in  the  brain  of  labor  is  the  alchemy  that  is  turning  everything  it 
touches  into  gold. 

Presentation  of  the  Keys  to  the  New  President. 

After  Dr.  White's  remarks,  President  Collett  presented  the  keys  of  the  Institute 
to  Dr.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  President  of  the  Faculty,  in  the  following  terms : 

Professor  Thompson :  In  selecting  a  President  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 
the  managers  were  impressed  with  the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the  duty  devolv- 
ing upon  them.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  Institute  were  to  be  successful  and 
meet  the  expectations  of  its  founder,  or  prove  a  source  of  disappointment  to  its 
friends,  depended  largely  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 
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The  matter  was  long  and  carefully  considered,  and  every  effort  made  to  secure 
the  fullest  information  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  persons  suggested  for  the  position. 
Their  unanimous  choice  has  fallen  upon  you,  and  they  deem  themselves  fortunate 
in  having  secured  your  services,  beueving  tiliat  the  Institute  will  he  safe  in  your 
hands,  and  its  prosperity  and  usefulness  fully  assured. 

On  hehalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers  I  tender  you  the  keys  of  the  Institute. 

On  receiving  the  keys,  Dr.  Thompson,  in  a  few  brief  ex-tempore  sentences, 
thanked  the  Board  of  Afanagers  for  their  expression  of  confidence  and  pledged  liis 
best  efforts  to  secure  the  success  of  the  school.  He  then  proceeded  to  tne  delivery 
of  his  inaugural  address. 

m. 

Db.  Thompson's  Inaugural  Addbbbb. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  is  a  school  of  technology.  In  order  to  understand 
the  functions  of  the  school  it  ia  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  field  of 
technical  training.  This  phrase  describes  all  those  forms  of  trainmg  youth  which 
deal  with  the  application  of  art  or  of  science  to  the  industrial  arts.  Those  schools 
in  which  designmg  for  che  patterns  of  textile  fabrics,  or  for  the  decoration  of  wood, 
iron,  pottery,  gems,  etc.,  is  the  principal  end,  are  called  art  schools,  or  schools  of 
design,  of  which  the  South  Kensington  system  is  the  most  famous  example ;  all 
those  in  which  the  principles  of  physical  science  are  studied  with  reference  to  tiieir 
application  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  building,  machine  construction, 
and  design,  or  in  civil  engineering,  are  called  pc4ytechnic  or  technological  schools, 
lliere  is  great  confusion  just  now  in  the  use  of  terms,  technical  education  being 
used  to  describe  all  that  which  aims  at  a  directlv  practical  end  as  opposed  to  the 
education  given  at  the  college;  while  that  part  of  it  which  does  not  deal  with  orna- 
ment or  textile  design  is  sometimes  described  by  the  same  term.  The  word  tech- 
nology, which  formerly  signified  the  terms  used  in  the  sciences,  now  means  the 
application  of  the  sciences  to  industrial  ends.  The  term  polytechnic,  originally  used 
to  describe  schools  of  technolo^,  has  refused  to  yield  to  the  more  desirable  synonym, 
technological,  partly  because  it  is  an  easier  word,  and  partly  because  it  contains  a 
suggestion  of  the  many-sidedness  of  the  subject  which  the  better  word  lacks.  There 
is  no  good  word  corresponding  to  polytechnic  or  technological  to  applv  to  the 
persons  who  practice  the  profession  indicated,  and  so  these  persons  are  called,  now 
as  always,  engineers,  and  the  business  engineering.  A  few  still  cling  to  the  term 
scientific  schools  in  speaking  of  these  institutions.  In  the  present  j>revailing  con- 
fusion of  terms  the  b^  that  can  be  said  is  that  a  polvtechnic  school  teaches  tech- 
nologv  to  engineers.  Below  the  grade  of  the  pol3rtecnnic  there  are  multitudes  of 
schools  and  parts  of  schools  tiiat  teach  the  elements  of  the  mechanic  arts — many 
of  them  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance — and  around  it  are  many  institu- 
tions that  devote  themselves  to  industrial  art ;  but  I  must,  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  discussing  any  of  these,  with  the  important  collateral  questions  of  pobcy  that 
they  present,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  school  we  have  in  nand — the  polytechnic. 
We  shall  find  that  aU  schools  of  technology,  under  whatever  names,  or  with  what- 
ever special  aims,  present  a  common  system  of  instruction  complete  in  itself,  with 
strenuous  requisitions,  a  logical  curriculum  and  a  sharply  defined  end.  In  treating 
of  technology,  I  am  happily  absolved  from  the  duty  uf  pointing  out  its  importance ; 
that  is  settled  by  the  establishment  of  this  school  and  others  like  it  by  the  men  who 
endowed  them.     Tliey  were  men  whose  sagacity  was  too  strong  to  be  mistaken. 

WHAT    THE    DISCOVERY    OF    THE    LAW    OF    THE    CONSERVATION    OF  ENBRaY    HAS 

WBOUOHT. 

Technolo^  is  essentially  a  new  idea ;  it  is  certainly  no  older  in  its  present  aspects 
than  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy — ^the  great  idea  of  the 
present  century.  No  discovery  since  that  of  gravitation  has  been  so  stimulating  or 
so  powei-ful.  Its  infiuence  is  incalculable.  It  is  seen  in  the  multiplication  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  for  every  form  of  work,  the  great  array  of  useful  inventions,  the 
expansion  of  the  system  of  land  and  ocean  highways,  and  especially  in  the  inmiense 
increase  of  the  means  for  acquiring  knowledge.  This  demand  for  economy  of  force 
and  material  has  brought  about  great  changes  in  the  industrial  arts ;  the  apprentice 
system  has  disappeared ;  the  necessaries  of  life  being  made  by  machinery,  manual 
trades  are  no  longer  needed  for  that  end,  and  skilled  handicraft  is  a  rare  accom- 
plishment. There  is  and  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  in  the  arts 
of  building-construction,  in  pattern-making  and  similar  forms  of  wood-work,  in 
die-sinking  and  kindred  arts  that  deal  with  the  metals,  and  especially  in  assembling 
and  finishmg  the  parts  of  structures  as  they  are  delivered  from  machines ;  but  this 
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is  a  small  demand  compared  with  what  existed  when  shoes,  clothes,  furniture  and 
tools  were  made  by  hand.  The  mechanic  of  the  future  will  be  a  machinist.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  r^laoement  of  handicraft  by  machinery  true  that  we  have 
shoemakers  who  cannot  make  a  shoe,  chairmakers  who  cannot  make  a  cliair,  and 
generally  artisans  ignorant  of  the  whole  of  an^  art.  Mr.  Batchelder,  of  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  the  largest  shoe  manfacturer  m  Wo^rcester  county,  said  that  out 
of  his  six  hundred  men  not  more  than  ten  could  make  a  shoe.  I  once  examined  a 
very  interesting  picture  of  some  pieces  of  iron  that  had  been  done  by  boys  in  an 
experimental  forge-shop ;  the  work  seemed  to  be  well  done  and  creditable  to  the 
workmen  ;  but  out  of  some  seventy  pieces  not  more  than  ten  would  ever  be  made 
by  hand  at  all  in  actual  manufactiuing. 

Another  result  of  the  economy  of  force  is  that  attention  is  concentrated  now  more 
npon  the  principles  of  phenomena  than  upon  the  phenomena  themselves.  Formerly 
the  only  hope  of  finding  a  better  or  cheaper  wa^r  of  doing  things  lay  in  the  chance 
discoveries  of  ingenious  men — men  looked  at  things  from  the  outside  in ;  now  it  is 
seen  that  nothing  is  so  fruitful  and  that  nothing  so  advances  human  interests  as  a 
principle — ^men  look  at  things  from  the  inside  out.  For,  nearly  all  mechanical  ways 
of  doing  things  were  once  regarded  as  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs 
and  to  be  relegated,  if  not  to  the  domain  of  the  supernatural,  at  least  to  that  of  the 
superhuman.  The  feeling  towards  scientific  investigation  as  a  means  to  practical 
ends  partook  of  the  same  quality  that  infested  men^  views  of  disease ;  if  typhoid 
fever  prevailed  in  a  given  district  the  people  did  not  look  to  their  drains  and  wells, 
but  flocked  to  church  and  appointed  a  day  of  fasting.  What  were  regarded  as  the 
pardonable  vagaries  of  Daniel  Treadwell,  Rumf ord  Professor  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, turn  out  now  to  be  the  inventions  upon  which  single-track  railroads,  the 
machinery  for  spinning  cordage-yam,  the  Armstrong,  Blakely  and  Krupp  cannon 
depend.  I  will  venture,  however,  the  assertion  that  no  person  in  this  audience  ever 
h^urd  before  of  these  great  inventions  as  Tread  well's ;  they  came  too  soon  for  the 
world  to  know  them  as  works  of  genius,  yet  tiiey  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  era 
in  which  great  problems  are  solved,  not  by  happy  inventions  of  geniuses  real  or 
affected,  but  by  the  sober  and  steady  application  by  laborious  schol^uB  of  established 
principles  of  physics. 

NEW  INVENTIONS  ABE  NOW  ONLY  SCIBNTIFIC  DEDUCTIONS. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  enumerate  the  influential  inventions  that  have  sprung  from 
a  similar  origin.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Siemen's  Furnace,  the  Be£»emer  Ck)n- 
verter,  dvnamite,  compressed  air  and  the  uses  of  electricity?  And  it  must  also  be 
remarked  that  each  of  these  inventions  demands  corresponding  machinery  of  novel 
design ;  for  another  feature  of  the  new  era  is  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  old 
macninery  in  more  economical  forms  and  the  constant  call  for  new  machinery  to 
meet  new  demands.  When  a  new  invention  is  made  nowadays,  machinery  for  it  is 
as  important  as  the  invention  itself.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
change  in  common  things  which  has  been  brought  about  by  technology  is  the  rail 
on  which  railway  traffic  is  conducted ;  formerly  it  was  an  iron  edge  rail,  supoorted 
by  chairs  and  having  more  iron  in  its  base  than  the  head ;  clumsy  as  this  rau  was, 
it  was  claimed  to  be  the  only  form  in  which  the  only  available  metal  could  be  used 
for  the  purpose ;  now  the  rail  is  made  of  steel,  with  well  defined  tread,  web  and 
base,  the  prmcipal  weight  of  metal  in  the  head,  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  every 
line  subjected  to  the  finest  physical  tests.  To  those  who  know  how  much  of  the 
best  knowledge  we  have  of  physics  and  chemistry  has  been  put,  and  is  still  put 
into  a  railroad  rail,  it  seems  one  of  the  most  interestmg  of  all  m^ern  manufactures. 
It  is  not  wide  of  the  mark  to  characterize  the  past  age  as  one  of  invention,  the 
IH*e8ent  as  one  of  engineering.  The  study  and  mastery  of  the  principles  of  physical 
science,  the  ability  to  express  those  principles  in  drawing  and  descriptions  and  to 
apply  them  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  through  machinery  and  handicrsU^t 
are  the  essential  qualities  of  an  engineer.  So  that  a  polytechnic  school,  by  what- 
ever name  called,  technological,  technical  or  engineering,  teaches  technology  to 
engineers,  i.  e.,  it  teaches  the  principles  of  physical  science  and  their  application  to 
the  industrial  arts. 

ENQINEERINa  ▲  OOMFREHENSIYE  TERM. 

Engineering  is  the  term  that  includes  all  the  arts  of  production  and  construction 
which  arise  from  the  physical  sciences.  Its  object  is  to  bend  the  forces  of  nature 
to  the  service  of  man. 

The  names  applied  to  the  different  branches  of  engineering  are  not  always  appro- 
priate, but  in  general,  a  civil  engineer  constaructs  public  works,  such  as  highways, 
railroads,  water  works,  sewers,  eto. ;  a  mechanical  engineer  deals  with  machinery, 
from  the  original  design  of  each  part,  through  the  machine  shop  and  into  the  struc- 
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ture  and  to  the  operation  of  the  structure,  i.  e.,  the  machine ;  the  chemical  engineer 
applies  chemistry  to  the  manifold  i)roducts  that  result  from  the  play  of  chemism. 
Tnen  there  are  numerous  fields  which  the  term  covers :  as  hydraulic,  steam,  gas, 
electrical  engineering.  In  each  and  all,  the  engineer  is  distinct  from  the  artisan  or 
craftsman  by  exactly  the  amount  of  his  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  which 
imderlie  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  his  resulting  ability  to  apply  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  ready  and  complete  solution  of  real  problems  as  tiiey  arise. 

SCIENCE  APPLIED  TO  PROBLEMS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

For  example :  Mr.  Batterson  had  occasion  to  cut  a  block  of  marble  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  war()ed  surface,  for  which  his  workmen  had  no  patterns ;  the  men  had 
great  skill  in  stone  cutting,  but  could  not  cut  that  stone.  A  graduate  of  a  school 
of  technology  happened  to  be  employed  in  the  city  schools  as  teacher  of  drawing ; 
hearing  of  tiie  case  at  the  marble  yard,  he  tendered  his  sendees,  applied  tibe  famil- 
iar principles  of  stereotomy ,  made  patterns,  and  the  men  at  once  executed  the  work. 
Last  November  the  Italian  government  made  comparative  tests  of  the  power  of 
different  armor-plates  to  resist  the  shot  of  heavy  ordnance ;  the  plates  that  stood 
the  test  were  made  by  Schneider,  at  the  shops  of  the  French  technological  school  at 
Le  Creusot. 

The  bridge  over  the  Vistula  river,  at  Warschau,  was  built  by  a  graduate  of  Carls- 
ruhe ;  that  over  the  Volga,  by  Engliuh  engineers ;  but  the  latest,  largest  and  most 
costly  bridge  in  Russian-over  the  Neva — was  built  by  graduates  of  the  Imperial 
Technological  school  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  every  piece  of  iron  that  entered  mto  it 
was  tested  in  the  laboratories  of  that  school. 

A  few  years  ago  it  became  suddenly  desirable  and  important  to  pump  out  the 
central  shaft  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel ;  a  suction  pump  was  plainly  inadmissible ;  the 
craftsmen  had  nothing  to  suggest ;  a  young  engineer  built  a  sinall  raft  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  shaft,  lowered  on  to  it  a  steam  pump,  set  his  boiler  at  the 
shaft  mouth,  had  himself  lowered  to  the  raft,  and  alone  in  the  darkness  worked  his 

Sump  twenty-six  hours  without  accident  and  with  great  efiiciency ;  men  then  ten- 
erea  their  services  in  abundance,  and  the  problem  was  soon  solved. 

But  the  air  is  full  of  modem  instances  of  the  triumphs  of  engineering  skill  in 
overcoming  great  natural  obstacles ;  the  use  of  the  inclined  plane  in  the  zig-zag 
roads  over  which  horses  trot  in  safety  and  at  ease  from  Alpine  heights  to  the  val- 
leys below ;  the  application  of  compressed  air  to  the  two  purposes  of  sinking  cais- 
sons and  driving  machines  at  a  great  distance  from  the  source  of  power,  the  use  of 
the  friction  clutch,  the  air-brake,  and  a  thousand  other  examples  of  the  application 
of  the  familiar  principles  of  science  to  the  solution  of  mechanical  problems.  In 
each  case,  however,  it  will  be  noticed  that  one  man  may  understand  physics  thor- 
oughly, as  thousands  of  men  have  understood  the  subject,  and  another  man  may 
understand  the  construction  of  machine^,  but  not  one  of  the  triumphs  of  engi- 
neering above  mentioned  be  achieved.  'Aie  theoretical  knowledge  of  physics  and 
the  practical  command  of  machinery  must  come  together ;  if  thu  happy  conjunc- 
tion occur  in  one  and  the  same  man,  the  best  results  rollow.  Then  the  same  affluent 
good  comes  forth  in  the  domain  of  mechanics  that  aboimded  in  ihe  middle  ages, 
where  the  artist  and  artisan  were  one ;  when  Peter  Vischer  and  Quentin  Matsys 
worked  at  blacksmithing,  and  Michael  Angelo  cut  stone,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini 
liammered  silver  and  gold,  each  touching  the  iron,  or  the  stone,  or  the  silver,  with 
a  beauty  and  value  that  all  the  ages  since  have  only  enhanced. 

Here  some  one  will  surelv  interpose  the  fact  that  £.  B.  Bigelow,  the  inventor  of 
the  modem  caipet  loom  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  inventors,  could  neither 
make  one  of  his  own  machines  nor  the  working  drawings  for  it.  His  head  w^as  an 
amazing  tangle  of  mechanical  contrivances,  but  the  draJtsman  and  mechanic  were 
indispensable  to  the  successful  evolution  of  them.  This  of  course  was  a  tempera- 
mental matter  with  him.  We  cannot  chimge  the  fact  that  many  inventors  cannot 
express  their  own  ideas ;  nor  am  I  going  to  claim  that  any  amount  of  technical 
training  or  of  any  other  kind  of  training  is  likely  to  aid  a  so-called  mechanical 
genius  very  much.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bigelow  never  admitted  to  me  at  least,  that  a  course 
in  technology  would  have  aided  him  ;  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  concession  was 
the  remark,  at  the  close  of  a  busy  forenoon  spent  in  studying  the  Worcester  school : 
**  Well,  I'll  go  home  and  consider  how  all  this  would  have  affected  me  had  I  begun 
here  as  a  boy."  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  be^n  there  or  in  any  other  school, 
for  he  was  a  genius  in  the  best  sense.  A  genius  is  a  law  to  himself,  the  processes 
by  which  the  mass  of  men  must  gain  knowledge  are  strange  and  useless  to  him ; 
^nerally  he  is  a  poor  adviser  in  educational  questions.  He  can  never  be  educated 
m  any  sense  in  which  the  word  is  understood  by  ordinary  men.  Still,  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  mechanism  and  the  methods  of  expressing  and  applying 
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those  principleSi  the  ordinary  inventor  would  secure  to  his  use  the  benefit  of  his 
own  inventions  which  somebody  else  so  often  appropriates,  and  would  save  the 
Patent  Office  much  of  its  costly  and  superfluous  rubbish. 

THS  GRADUATE  IS  BX7T  A  BEGINNER. 

No  graduate  of  any  school  is  at  that  time  an  engineer.  The  qualities  of  good 
judgment  and  efficient  reason  grow  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  experience.  Hence 
no  diploma  can  be  regarded  as  meaning  anything  more  than  that  the  possessor  has 
passed  successfully  the  examinations  that  are  set  at  any  particular  school.  Gradu- 
ates should  begin  at  the  bottom  of  their  profession  and  their  school  training  will  tell 
best  and  most  effectively  in  the  rate  of  their  advancement.  The^  will  advance  more 
rapidly  than  others  along  the  lines  which  are  determined  by  their  natural  aptitudes. 

The  Almighty  makes  superintendents  and  leaders  of  men — no  school  can  do  this. 
But  the  training  required  for  a  superintendent  must  be  that  of  his  subordinates.  All 
the  best  experience  of  the  world  sanctions  this  rule.  A  superintendent  who  has  not 
had  the  training  of  the  shop  is  as  useless  as  Achilles  without  his  weapons — he  may 
seem  and  assume  to  direct  and  to  lead,  but  he  does  not ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who  attempts  to  lead  without  natural  leadership,  however  wise,  is  as  useless  as  the 
weapons  without  Achilles. 

The  question  how  men  shall  best  be  trained  for  engineering  was  asked  long  ago 
before  any  practical  result  ensued. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  1645,  working 
industriously  upon  his  steam  and  water  engines,  cast  eyes  upon  a  lot  which  he 
could  see  from  his  window  and  instructed  his  agent  to  buy  it,  intending,  he  said,  as 
soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty  to  erect  a  school  wherein  boys  might  learn  something 
of  the  principles  of  the  mechanic  arts.  But  he  never  was  allowed  the  opportunity 
to  carry  out  nis  idea. 

There  is  an  interesting  letter  from  President  Leonard  Hoar,  of  Cambridge,  to 
Robert  Boyle,  in  which  the  ^ood  man,  after  acknowledging  some  favors  from  Boyle, 
discloses  to  him  some  darlmg  projects  of  lus  own  about  the  improvement  of  the 
course  at  the  University  and  says  :  **  I  would  have  a  larjge,  well  sheltered  garden 
and  orchard  for  students  addicted  to  planting ;  an  orgasterium  for  mechanic  fancies, 
and  a  laboratory  chemical  for  those  philosophers  that  by  their  senses  would  culti- 
vate their  understanding ;  for  the  students  to  spend  their  times  of  recreation  at 
them ;  for  reading  or  notions  are  but  husky  provender."  Boyle  did  not  encourage 
the  President,  and  his  project  slumbered  for  two  centuries,  but  was  at  last  substan- 
tially realized  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

THE  PIONEER  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  OP  THE  WORLD. 

The  first  independent  polytechnic  school  was  the  Eicole  Polytechnique  in  Paris, 
founded  in  1794.  The  Ecole  Centrale  followed,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century  similar  schools  were  established  all  over  France,  Switzerland  and  Qennany. 

AMERICAN  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  country,  the  best  appointed  and  on  the  whole,  the  most  worthy  of  study 
as  far  as  methods  go  is  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point ;  then  we  have  the 
Columbia  School  of  Mines  at  New  York,  the  Sheffield  at  New  Haven,  the  Rensselaer 
at  Troy,  the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston,  the  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken 
and  many  others.  These  are  examples  of  pure  and  independent  schools  of  Tech- 
nology, each  with  a  special  end  of  its  own,  but  possessing  all  the  generic  features  of 
the  class.  They  all  arose  from  the  demand  for  engineers  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
of  war.  To  this  list  must  be  added  the  state  coUeges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  several  of  which  have  made  provision  for  effective  teaching  in  engineering. 
The  polytechnic  school  has  always  offered  to  the  qualified  average  boy  a  good  educa- 
tion based  on  drawing,  the  mathematics,  the  living  languages  and  the  physical 
sciences,  tending  to  qualify  him  for  immediate  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  an 
engineer. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  course  of  study  in  a  polytechnic  school  is  determined  by  long  experience 
and  in  all  countries  is  substantially  the  same.    It  includes  : 

Mathematics — Beginning  with  algebra  and  geometry,  and  proceeding  through 
trigonometrv,  analytical  and  descriptive  geometry,  the  calculus,  theoretical  and 
applied  mechanics. 

Physics — From  the  elements  to  the  solution  of  problems,  sometimes  with  laboratory 
practice. 

Chemistry— With  laboratory  practice. 
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Language — The  elements  of  German  and  French,  (English  replacing  one  of  these 
in  European  schools)  and  the  mother-tongue. 

Drawing — Beginning  with  free  hand  and  including  perspective,  orthographic  and 
isometric  projection,  shades  and  shadows. 

Qeology  and  mineralogy  as  far  as  time  permits.  The  other  natural  history  sci- 
ences are  necessarily  omitted,  except  in  special  cases.  In  all  these  schools  the 
instruction  is  given  with  a  strong  practical  bearing,  and  generally  the  students 
learn  the  manipulation  of  the  instruments  used  in  surveying,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant of  those  used  in  physical  researches. 

SCHOOLS  OP  TBCHNOLOQY  NOT  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  at  this  point  that  technological  schools  do  not  include 
schools  of  design.  There  is  a  great  mterest  in  European  countries  and  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  in  what  is  called  industrial  art,  meaning  the  study  of 
form,  color  ana  ornament  to  render  structures  and  manuf acmred  goods  intrinsically 
more  beautiful,  and  to  increase  their  value  by  this  means.  A  department  of  draw- 
ing and  design  has  a  place  in  a  school  of  technology,  but  engineenng  does  not  nata- 
rally  include  the  work  of  a  school  of  design. 

But  polytechnic  schools  as  they  were  did  not  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  new  era. 
Practical  men  detected  a  lack  in  engineers  who  had  been  trained  without  actual 
contact  with  a  machine  shop — there  was  a  surplus  of  theoretical  engineers  and  a 
dearth  of  practically  efficient  ones. 

The  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  resulted  in  msiking  it  next  to  impossible  for 
a  boy  to  find  a  place  in  anv  machine  shop  to  learn  the  trade.  The  owner  did  not 
want  him  because  it  could  not  be  in  any  way  conducive  to  his  business  interests  to 
employ  a  person  ignorant  of  his  business ;  and  if  he  employed  him  at  all  he  kept 
him  on  a  single  sort  of  piece-work,  from  motives  of  self-interest.  Trades  Unions 
conspired  to  keep  out  apprentices  from  shops,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  a  boy 
could  not  get  a  good  working  knowledge  of  machine-shop  practice  except  by  stealtli. 

HOW  THE  WORCESTER  FREE  INSTITUTE  AROSE. 

This  demand  for  mechanical  engineers  with  work-shop  training,  and  the  practical 
impossibility  of  Unding  a  place  for  a  boy  in  any  good  machine  shop,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  polytechnic  school  in  which  a  manufacturing  machine  shop  is  a 
prominent  and  thoroughly  administered  feature.  This  is  the  school  known  as  the 
Worcester  Free  Institute. 

This  institution  was  organized  under  the  influence  of  a  belief  that,  after  all  that 
has  been  done  in  technology,  there  is  still  need  of  a  system  of  training  boys,  broader 
and  brighter  than  *'  learning  a  trade,"  and  more  simple  and  direct  than  the  so-called 
**  liberal  education;"  that  while  the  boys  should  be  thoroughlv  trained  in  all  the 
essentials  of  a  polytechnic  course,  they  should  also  find  a  work-shop  open  where 
they  could  get  all  the  essentials  of  a  trade;  so  that  upon  graduating  they  should 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  machinerv  and  handicraft  to  enable  them  to  earn  a 
living  while  pushing  their  way  up  to  the  highest  positions  for  which  nature  and 
their  training  had  (qualified  them.  It  was  held  that  not  the  least  important  of  their 
qualifications  for  high  positions  is  a  good  experience  of  the  lower  positions. 

*'  It  is  the  undoubting  opinion  of  the  managers  of  the  Institute,  and  of  all  who 
have  watched  its  operation,  that  the  connection  of  academic  culture  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  science  is  advantageous  to  both,  in  a  school  where  these  objects 
are  started  together  and  carried  on  with  harmony  and  equal  prominence.  The 
academy  inspires  its  intelligence  into  the  work  of  the  shop,  and  the  shop  with  eyes 
open  to  the  improvements  of  productive  industries  prevents  the  monastic  dreams 
and  shoitness  of  vision  that  sometimes  paralyze  the  profoimd  learning  of  the 
college."* 

UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  WORCESTER  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  opened  in  1868,  with  the  following  fundamental  ideas : 

1 .  That  all  mechanical  engineers  will  find  their  account,  in  future,  in  going  through 
a  work- shop  training. 

2.  This  work-shop  instruction  may  precede,  accompany  or  follow  the  intellectual 
training,  but  for  many  reasons  it  preferably  accompanies  it. 

8.  The  work-shop  instruction  is  oest  given  in  a  genuine  manufacturing  machine 
shop  where  work  is  done  that  is  to  be  sold  in  open  market  and  in  improtected  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  other  shops. 

•Worcester  Catalogue.     P.  7. 
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4.  That  in  a  course  of  three  and  a  half  years,  working  800  hours  the  first  half 
year  and  500  hours  a  year  thereafter,  a  boy  beginning  without  any  Imowledge  of 
mechanics  can  acquire  skill  enough  to  offer  himself  at  graduation  as  a  journeyman 
and  will  be  found  on  trial  not  inferior  to  those  who  have  spent  the  entire  time  of 
three  and  a  half  years  in  a  regular  machine  shop. 

5.  That  the  work-shop  practice  must  be  a  j^art  of  eveir*  week's  work  in  the  insti- 
tution ;  that  it  shall  be  momentarily  supervised  by  skilful  men,  and  that  the  stu- 
dent must  not  expect  or  receive  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  it. 

6.  That  the  question  who  shall  be  a  superintendent  or  foreman  or  engineer 
engaged  in  designing  or  drafting  machinery  cannot  be  settled  in  any  school — that 
being  a  question  to  be  determined  only  by  actual  trial ;  because  the  discipline  of 
tlie  judgment  by  actual  practice  into  which  personal  responsibility  enters  is  vitally 
essential  to  a  valid  claim  to  the  post  of  supermtendenL  Uence,  it  will  follow  that, 
while  all  receive  the  preliminary  training  requisite  for  engineering,  many  will  not 
attain  to  it,  but  these  will  find  a  full  reward  for  all  their  time  andlabor  in  superior 
intelligence  as  workmen — ^in  being  masters  and  not  servants  of  the  machines  which 
they  make  or  run. 

7.  A  seventh  principle  was  announced  when  the  first  class  graduated,  and  has 
been  inculcated  mto  all  their  successors,  viz :  that  the  value  of  the  education  they 
have  received  will  show  itself  in  the  rate  of  their  advancement  and  will  be  easily 
detected  by  their  employers,  and  that  they  should  not  be  so  much  concerned,  in 
seeking  places,  about  great  wa^  or  high  positions  as  about  the  chances  sJiead  for 
advancement ;  indeed  there  might  be  cases  in  which  they  could  well  afford  to  work 
a  while  for  a  bare  subsistence,  such  would  be  the  value  of  their  experience. 

These  principles  have  now  been  tested  imder  as  favorable  conditions  as  could  be 
desired  for  fourteen  years,  and  this  experience  all  goes  to  confirm  them.  No  valid 
objection  has  been  urged  and  no  adverse  criticism  worth  a  moment's  attention  has 
been  heard.  The  expense  attending  the  proper  development  of  this  plan  is  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  general  adoption ;  but,  within  the  brief  period  of  its 
existence,  the  Worcester  School  has  seen  two  great  institutions  founded  on  its 
plan,  the  Miller  School  in  Virginia  and  the  Rose  School  at  Terre  Haute. 

Now  since  the  principles  just  recited  are  to  be  the  regrulatiug  force  in  the  organ- 
ization of  this  school,  some  discussion  of  their  grounds  is  in  place. 

PBACnCAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SHOP  WORK  ESSENTIAL. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  an  engineer  should  have  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  handicraft  and  with  the  machine  shop  in  general.  The  great  demand 
for  men  who  have  this  qualification  and  the  surplus  of  unemployed  theoretical 
engineers,  otherwise  able  and  competent  men  who  lack  it  shows  that  the  point  is 
well  taken.  The  experience  of  the  older  countries  sustains  this  view.  It  is  found 
in  Austria,  so  the  Beuron  Von  Eybesfeld  (Minister  of  Public  Instruction)  told  me, 
that  there  is  a  great  excess  of  graduates  of  the  polytechnic  over  the  demand,  and 
that  he  is  now  engaged  in  organizing  a  new  kind  of  school  in  which  workshop 
instruction  shall  form  part  of  tne  course,  so  that  the  countrv  may  have  some  men 
for  foremen  and  supermtendents  of  works  who  are  thoroughly  versed  in  the  prac- 
tical details  of  machine-shop  work.  In  carrying  out  this  new  policy,  the  latest 
phase, -it  will  be  noticed  of  technology,  the  great  Gewerbe  Museum  has  been  organ- 
ized and  put  in  charge  of  Dr.  Exner,  a  strikingly  coiopetent  and  efficient  man. 
He  has  started  two  totally  distinct  sorte  of  schools  :  the  first  is  substantially  a  half- 
time  school,  in  which  boys  from  the  higher  common  schools  work  half  the  day 
and  study  the  other  half,  receiving  instruction  according  to  the  polytechnic  plan  as 
far  as  the  time  permits;  the  course  being  two  years,  these  boys  do  not  receive  as 
much  instruction  as  the  polytechnikers,  but  they  have  the  immense  advantage  of 
practical  power  m  the  shop,  which  secures  them  a  Uving  and  adds  to  their  value. 
Every  stroke  of  work  in  the  shops  is  done  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  articles, 
and  no  fact  was  mentioned  of tener,  or  with  more  evident  satisfaction  by  Dr.  Exner 
in  proof  of  the  solid  excellence  of  the  school  than  that  they  sold  in  the  first  year  a 
thousand  gulden  worth  of  their  work.  It  is  intended  to  multiply  these  schools  so 
that  they  shall  provide  a  great  variety  of  mechanical  practice  (the  two  now  in  opera- 
tion bein|^  devoted  wholly  to. wood  working)  and  to  extend  the  course  to  four  years. 
When  this  has  been  done  there  will  be  in  V  lenna  two  schools  in  which  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Worcester  Institute  will  be  adopted  and  applied. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  EXPERDftENT  IN  OOTTAQE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  second  line  along  which  the  Austrians  are  moving  is  in  cultivating  what  are 
known  as  cottage  industries ;  this  movement  is  so  interesting  that  I  shall  venture 
to  say  something  about  it,  though  it  is  not  immediately  germane  to  our  purpose. 
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There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  Austria  to  concentrate  population  in  large  cities. 
The  population  of  Vienna  lias  grown  from  800,000  to  1,200,000  within  ten  or  twelve 
years  and  other  cities  show  a  great  increase  ;  this  has  occurred  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  total  population ;  the  inference  is  that  the  growth  of  the 
cities  is  depopulating  the  villages — ^an  unmistakable  and  alarming  tact.  Inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  this  movement  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  peasants  of  these 
villages  have  lost  the  market  for  their  baskets  and  other  wares  because  their  Swiss 
and  French  neighbors,  who  have  had  abundant  schools  of  industry,  have  devised 
new  and  more  attractive  forms  for  the  same  wares.  The  peasants  of  Austria  were 
unable  to  compete  because,  through  their  ignorance  of  design,  they  were  confined 
to  the  old  and  unsalable  forms,  and  with  the  fatuous  haste  so  often  seen,  crowd  the 
cities  in  the  vain  hope  of  bettering  their  lot.  Dr.  Exner,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  wise  ana  acute  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  started  schools  for 
basket-weaving— by  far  the  most  important  of  these  household  industries.  Half  of 
the  day  is  devoted  to  learning  new  and  better  ways  of  basket- weaving,  and  half  to 
drawing  and  modeling  in  clay  ;  the  result  being  that  the  pupils  learn  how  to  do  the 
things  that  are  now  in  demand  and  are  clothed  with  power  to  design  whatever 
forms  the  future  may  suggest.  Anybody  may  attend  these  schools  who  chooses  to 
come  to  Vienna ;  for  there  only  can  a  museum  of  examples  be  gathered  sufficiently 
ample  to  enable  the  minister  to  multiply  the  schools  so  as  to  provide  for  other  indus- 
tries as  well  as  basket-weaving.  The  hope  is  that  the  more  mtelligent  young  peas- 
ants will  attend  these  schools  and  carrv  back  to  their  villages  the  new  ideas  ;  this 
being  done,  a  check  will  be  put  upon  the  tendency  of  people  to  leave  the  villages, 
because  they  can  again  be  prosperous  and  happy  where  they  are. 

BUlOf  ARY  OF  REASONS  FOR  COMBINING  SHOP  WORK  WITH  SCHOOL  WORK. 

Upon  the  question  whether  workshop  instruction  should  precede,  accompany  or 
follow  the  school  training  opinions  differ,  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  suoject  is 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  address.  This  subject  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  American  Institute  of  mining  engineers  through  two  prolonged  and  intensely 
active  sessions  in  1876,  and  the  results  are  embodied  in  a  valuable  pamphlet  which 
presents  the  views  of  the  ablest  engineers  in  the  country.  I  will  briefly  summarize 
the  facts  and  motives  which  seem  to  leave  us  practically  no  alternative  but  to  incor- 
porate the  shop  practice  with  the  school-work.  Boys  fitting  for  a  polytechnic 
school  cannot  leave  the  preparatory  school  younger  than  sixteen  ;  if  they  are  to  get 
their  shop-training  before  the  polytechnic,  they  must  spend  three  years  at  it  and  at 
the  end  of  the  time  they  will  be  rather  too  old  to  get  the  best  advantage  of  the  school, 
and  miss  the  aU  important  opportunity  of  applying  their  theoretical  knowledge  as 
they  go  along. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  bojs  defer  the  shop  till  after  graduating,  they  will  find 
many  excuses  for  slighting  it  or  for  not  doing  it  at  all.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  with 
a  good  knowledge  of  drafting  and  well  disciplined  faculties,  American  boys  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  turn  into  draughtsmen  or  to  take  their  chances  in  business  than 
to  submit  to  the  dull  routine  of  elementary  shop-practice.  Theoretically  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  plan,  for  it  brings  to  the  work-shop  the  trained 
powers  of  the  school  and  makes  the  practice  continuous.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Rus- 
sians, in  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Technology  at  St.  Petersburg,  certainly  one  of  the 
best  technological  schools  in  the  world,  where  the  students,  after  a  four  years 
course  in  pure  technology  with  the  usual  holidays  and  vacations,  return  on  the  first 
day  of  September  and  work  in  the  machine  shops  till  the  first  day  of  the  following 
September,  ten  hours  a  day  without  vacations,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 
But  the  Russians  can  carry  out  such  a  system  because  the  government  controls  the 
positions  to  which  the  students  aspire  and  without  which  they  must  starve,  and 
makes  the  fifth  year  of  practice  compulsory.  Very  few  who  have  had  much  expe- 
rience in  teaching  American  boys  believe  that  such  a  plan  could  be  successfully 
adopted  here. 

There  are  man^  solid,  positive  reasons  in  favor  of  incorporating  the  shop- 
practice  with  the  intellectual  discipline.  The  period  of  a  boy's  life  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  is  the  period  of  sharp  acquisition ;  ideas  taken  then  remain  in  a 
special  sense  a  part  or  the  mental  furniture  forever.  Probably  no  one,  whose 
course  of  education  is  uninterrupted,  acquires  as  much  as  between  the  ages  men- 
tioned, or  retains  what  he  acquires  as  long.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  enthu- 
siasm which  an  American  boy  cherishes  for  his  college,  an  English  boy  feels  for 
his  school,  where  the  training  he  most  values  was  received.  The  American  hur- 
rahs for  Yale  or  Harvard — the  English  for  Eton  or  Rugby.  The  same  would  be 
true  here  were  all  our  boys  fitted  for  college  at  a  few  large  schools,  and  fitted  as 
well.  This  being  true,  shop  practice  has  an  advantage  it  would  otherwise  lose  in 
coming  into  this  period. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  A  SCHOOL  WORK  SHOP. 

Again,  a  man  whose  matured  and  furnished  mind  has  laid  hold  of  the  strong 
proUems  of  theoretical  mathematics  in  school,  and  who  finds  himself  on  the  threshold 
of  manhood  does  not  bend  himself  with  just  the  same  ease  as  an  undergraduate  to 
the  elements  of  machine-e^op  practice.  There  is  some  advantage,  too,  in  beginning 
shop-life  in  periods  of  five  hours  semi-weekly  over  ten  hours  a  dajr ;  for  less  time 
proportionally  is  wasted.  And  finallv,  a  great  economy  of  the  precious  time  of  the 
students  is  secured  because  shop-work  serves  the  double  purpose  of  practice  and  of 
exercise. 

Why  the  school  workshop  should  not  be  a  shop  in  a  complete  sense  and  not  a 
mechanical  laboratory  or  some  other  device  for  escapinf^  the  liard  but  necessary  dis- 
cipline of  a  shop,  has  not  yet  beeoi  stated.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  meeting  the  first 
cost  and  inevitable  annual  deficit,  but  if  anv  other  valid  objection  has  been  made  to 
the  plan  it  has  escaped  my  attention.  It  oneTs  every  advantage  of  every  other  form 
of  school-shop,  with  immense  additions. 

The  advantages  of  a  shop  in  which  actual  construction  is  made  to  aid  in  instruc- 
tion are  numerous ;  a  few  only  can  be  mentioned.  These  boys  are  ail  hoping  to  be 
engineers,  at  least  they  may  expect  to  become  skilled  workmen  or  draughtsmen.  In 
any  event  the  more  the  faculty  of  judgment  is  cultivated,  and  the  more  the  boys 
realize  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  difficulties  that  actual  practice  presents,  of 
which  the  best  theoretical  knowledge  gives  no  hint,  the  nearer  they  are  to  attaining 
the  end  they  seek.  We  have  seen  that  no  graduate  of  a  school  is  an  engineer,  but 
is  in  the  best  way  to  become  one.  Why  not  advance  him  as  far  as  possible?  If  now 
the  student's  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  engineering  is  clear  and  his  weekly 

Eractice  enables  him  to  see  those  principles  in  action  under  conditions  as  like  as  possi- 
le  to  those  which  he  will  meet  in  real  life,  his  entrance  upon  the  life  of  an  engineer 
will  be  an  expansion  of  his  school-life,  and  not  an  abrupt  transition  from  it  to  a  new 
mode  of  life.  The  more  his  work  is  subjected  to  the  mexorable  tests  of  business, 
and  the  more  he  feels  in  the  use  of  his  materials  just  the  same  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  an  actual  workman,  the  better  he  is.  He  must  make  the  things  that 
are  to  be  used  and  not  those  contrived  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  his  temperament, 
the  exigeucies  of  his  situation  or  the  mere  purpose  of  instruction.  There  is  nothing 
that  a  student  needs  to  make  in  a  school  workshop  from  which  he  cannot  gain 
something  if  he  puts  the  article  into  its  final  serviceable  form. 

Applying  the  stem  test  of  serviceablenees  is  the  only  way  to  know  whether  the 
things  that  have  been  made  wer^  worth  the  making  or  not,  and  is  the  only  way  to 
correct  any  tendency  to  visionary  structure  that  is  so  apt  to  infect  a  school  work- 
shop, and  to  prevent  that  sublimation  of  common  sense  which  is  apt  to  ensue  when 
responsibility  for  the  correct  use  of  costly  materials  is  removed. 

'ftiere  is  no  merit  or  charm  in  work,  considered  merelv  as  work ;  to  work  to  pro- 
duce something  that  some  one  else  wants  and  cannot  make  for  himself  and  is  able  to 
pay  for  is  the  stimulus  of  industry.  All  work  in  school-sliops  or  any  other  will 
ultimately  obe^  this  law  or  else  it  will  evaporate  into  exercise  or  sport. 

Workshops  mto  which  the  principle  of  construction  does  not  enter  are  liable  to 
exalt  the  importance  of  the  purely  hterary  aspect  of  mechanical  knowledge.  It  is 
possible  to  know  the  five  hundred  and  seven  mechanical  movements,  to  know  the 
oest  cutting  angles  of  saws,  files  and  edge  tools  and  not  be  a  mechanic  or  be  in  the 
way  of  becoming  one.  This  kind  of  knowledge  is  useful  and  attractive  and  desir- 
able when  it  is  not  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  dexterity  that  can  be  obtained  only 
by  the  use  of  the  tools.  It  will  not  do  to  regard  our  ancestors,  the  skilled  mechanics, 
as  fools.  There  is  still  but  one  way  to  learn  to  file  and  that  is  to  file.  The  most 
expert  filer  I  ever  saw  could  not  write  liis  name.  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  filed 
any  better  had  this  simple  accomplishment  been  added  to  his  merits ;  he  would 
have  been  a  better  and  a  happier  and  more  useful  man  with  more  knowledge,  but 
he  did  that  one  thing  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  at  that  time. 

MACHINERT  RAPIDLT  SUPEBSEDING  HANDICRAFT. 

But  this  thought  instantly  suggests  another  of  the  greatest  importance,  viz : 
handicraft  occupies  a  constantly  narrowing  place  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  machinerv 
a  constantly  wiaenin^  one.  Every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  trades  from  which 
the  machinist  has  driven  the  craftsman.  It  is  clear  then  that  no  training  of  boys 
for  the  life  of  mechanics  is  complete  which  does  not  make  them  familiar  with 
machinery  and  machine-construction. 

There  is  one  demand  sometimes  made  upon  the  school-shop  which  is  unjust, 
namely,  that  it  should  pay  its  way.  How  can  it  pay  its  way  when  so  large  a  part 
of  its  force  is  spent  in  teaching  boys?  If  so  many  machine  shops  in  this  country, 
fitted  up  and  managed  with  especial  reference  to  money-making  fail  in  business,  or 
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only  make  the  ends  meet  by  the  most  painful  efforts,  how  can  a  shop  one-half  of 
whose  effective  force  is  spent  in  teaching  boys,  who  cannot  for  the  first  half  of  their 
time  produce  anything  salable,  hope  to  pay  its  way?  Teaching  in  school-shops  costs 
as  teM^hing  elsewhere  costs. 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  MOSCOW,  RUSSIA. 

Many  difficulties  have  been  met  and  overcome,  and  many  more  which  wore  a 
threatening  aspect  ceased  to  be  difficulties  at  all  when  the  time  came  to  deal  with 
them.  It  is  idle  to  spend  time,  therefore,  in  enumerating  and  discussing  these  dif- 
ficulties. Those  that  remain  are  of  trifling  magnitude.  It  is  better  and  more 
interesting  to  turn  attention  for  a  moment  to  another  solution  of  this  problem  of 
technologicid  education  in  the  school  at  Moscow,  in  Russia,  which  was  opened 
almost  exactly  at  the  same  time  as  the  Worcester  school,  and  is  now  administered  on 
the  same  general  phui.  I  visited  the  school  last  October  and  will  record  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  it.  The  first  room,  into  which  I  was  shown  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  shops,  half  the  size' of  this  chapel,  was  devoted  to  conferences  with  purchasers 
of  machinery  and  would-be  purchasers,  who  needed  the  aid  of  an  engineer  to  desigp 
and  drought  machinery  for  Bpecial  purposes ;  all  the  machinerv  thus  designed  is 
made  in  the  school-shops.  This  room  was  filled  with  large  drawing  tables,  on 
which  lay  working-drawings  of  machinery  in  various  stages.  The  second  room  I 
saw  was  the  engine  room,  where  a  twenty-horse  engine  was  doing  its  best  to  drive 
the  machinerv  of  the  shops,  and  later  I  saw  a  duphcate  of  this  engine,  every  part 
of  which  had  been  cast  and  finished  in  the  school-shops.  The  third  rooms  were 
the  machine-shops,  smithy  and  foundry,  where  a  hundred  workmen  are  employed 
in  the  double  duty  of  manufacturing,  and  instructing  the  students  how  to  manu- 
facture ;  mingled  with  the  workmen  on  that  dav  were  about  sixty  students.  The 
fourth  room  was  a  store  house  in  which  was  exhibited  60,000  roubles  worth  ($80,000) 
of  machinery  and  machine  tools,  being  the  result  of  one  vear's  work,  and  just 
brought  back  from  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Industries  or  Central  Russia.  An 
equal  amount  made  during  the  previous  year  has  been  sold.  Hie  fifth  rooms  were 
a  series  of  smaller  apartments  in  which,  for  convenience,  the  students  begin  their 
practice.  The  method  of  teaching  them  is  this :  each  year  about  eiglity  boys  are 
received  at  an  average  age  of  seventeen  and  a  half  years ;  the  course  of  study  is  six 
vears,  of  thirty-two  weeks  in  each  year ;  for  the  first,  second  and  third  years,  the 
boys  all  work  in  the  shops  fourteen  hours  a  week,  or  448  hours  annually ;  for  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years,  ten  and  a  half  hours  a  week,  or  396  hours  annually, 
so  that  they  work  an  aggregate  of  1344  hours  in  the  first  three  years  and  1008  the 
second  three ;  the  rest  of  their  time  is  occupied  with  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  a 
polytechnic  school.  The  practice  for  the  first  tiiree  years,  or  rather  more  than  half 
of  the  whole  is  spent  in  preparing  for  that  of  the  second  three ;  i.  e.  for  the  first 
half  they  do  not  attempt  any  manufacturing,  and  for  the  second  half  do  not  do 
anything  else.*  In  these  rooms  the  bovs  were  filing,  forging,  sawing,  turning, 
etc.,  each  as  fast  and  well  as  he  could,  aA  the  boys  in  any  one  room  being  respon- 
sible to  the  foreman  of  that  room,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  work  for  each  boy 
and  decide  upon  its  quality.  Each  boy  is  pushed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  time 
allotted  to  each  room  regardless  of  his  mates.  The  work  done  in  these  rooms  is 
mainly  thrown  away,  though  some  is  saved  for  models. 

THB  MOSCOW  SCHOOL  SHOPS  A  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

But  the  boys  are  just  as  much  in  need  of  direction  and  efficient  skill  when  they 
emerge  from  the  elementary  shops  as  they  were  before,  and  it  never  occurs  to  the 
faculty  that  one  of  these  boys  is  fit  for  any  shop  but  their  own  imtil  his  course  is 
completed,  any  more  than  an  ordinary  college  faculty  regard  sophomores  as  ready 
to  study  theology.  The  boys  in  the  elementary  shops  have  free  access  to  tlie  manu- 
facturing shops,  see  where  every  piece  they  are  making  fits  and  how  it  is  used — 
they  do  everything  in  a  manufacturing  atmosphere,  and  every  boy  who  passes  the 
requisite  examinations,  with  very  few  exceptions,  passes  into  the  manufacturing 
shops.  The  Moscow  school-shop  is  a  great  manufacturing  establishment  and,  if  the 
manufacturing  element  were  removed,  the  school  would  be  either  revolutionized  or 
extinguished.  The  elementary  shops  are  a  convenient,  and  for  that  school,  serv- 
iceable and  economical  device  for  doing  what  all  school  work-shops  must  do,  sepa- 
rating unsalable  work  from  salable,  and  keeping  apprentices  at  work  by  themselves 
though  in  full  view  of  and  in  full  co-operation  with  the  manufacturing  shops  till 

*  The  Superintendent  said  that  if  one  of  the  boys  in  the  preparatory  room  made 
anything  salable  they  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  it. 
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they  have  skill  enough  to  begin  to  do  salable  work.  My  conviction  is,  however, 
that  the  results  are  not  what  might  be  expected ;  for  the  work  done  by  these  boys 
at  the  end  of  their  first  half  year  course,  or  after  1344  hours  practice,  does  not  com- 
pare favorably  in  excellence  with  that  done  by  the  boys  at  Worcester  after  their 
first  half  year,  or  800  hours,  and  candor  compels  me  also  to  say  that  the  work  of 
the  graduates  at  Moscow  is  at  least  not  at  all  superior  to  that  of  the  Worcester  men.* 
The  graduates  of  this  school  and  of  that  at  St.  Petersburg  compete  for  the  same 
prizes  and  all  obtain  good  positions  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

Some  statistics  will  show  the  thoroughness  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  the 
importance  attached  to  it  by  the  government.  The  government  appropriates 
250,000  roubles,  or  $125,000,  annually  to  this  school  (and  the  same  to  St.  Petersburg). 
The  number  of  Professors  is  fifteen,  of  Liectors  ten,  all  others  three.  The  tuition 
is  150  roubles,  or  $75.00,  a  year.  The  fioor  space  at  Moscow  is  not  less  than  400,000 
square  feet — that  of  Worcester  is  50,000. 

A  set  of  plans  of  the  building  will  soon  be  found  in  our  library. 

It  adds  great  force  to  Russian  examples  and  precedents  to  know  why  we  find 
their  polytechnic  schools  of  such  rare  and  unsurpassed  excellence. 

ADMIRABLE  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  ^pular  impression  of  Russia  does  her  great  injustice.  The  educated  Russians 
are  a  nignly  educated  and  accomplished  people.  Part  of  this  intelligence  is  due  to 
the  intermixture  of  the  German  population,  which  began  soon  after  the  death  of 
Catharine  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Now,  when  the  Russians  be^an, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  to  attend  to  the  development  of  their  internal  resources  m  a 
scientific  manner,  they  started  in  the  most  sensible  wa^,  by  sending  commissioners 
to  study  the  systems  of  technological  education  of  Western  Europe.  These  men 
winnowed  Euroj^e  for  ideas.  These  ideas  they  carried  to  Russia  and  expanded  into 
schools  which  surpass  in  completeness  of  equipment  and  affluence  of  resources  all 
others  in  Europe,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  in  Paris. 
They  had  the  money  to  give  Oerman  ideas  of  education  and  expansion  and  devel- 
opment of  which  the  Germans,  in  their  poverty,  never  dreamed.  Russia  is  the  lee 
shore  upon  which  the  choicest  educational  pebbles  may  be  gathered.  In  studying 
Russia  one  sees  all  European  technological  education  epitomized. 

And  since  the  notice  of  these  inauguration  exercises  was  printed  I  have  news 
that  the  Imperial  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg  has  stretched  her  hand  across  the  wide 
waters  to  give  us  a  welcome  into  the  fraternity.  Notice  has  come  that  a  box  of 
examples  of  the  work  done  there  and  a  collection  of  drawings  has  been  shipped  as 
a  present  from  one  of  the  oldest  to  this,  the  youngest  of  the  polytechnic  schools. 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  AT  WORCESTER. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  complete  this  exposition  of  principles.  The  fourth  funda- 
mental at  Worcester  is  tliat  m  a  course  of  three  and  one-half  years  a  boy,  by  work- 
ing 800  hours  the  first  half  year  and  500  hours  a  year  thereafter,  can  gam  as  much 
dexterity  and  be  as  fit  to  ouer  his  services  as  a  joume3rman  as  he  woidd  be  had  he 
worked  three  and  one-half  years  steadily  in  a  modem  machine-shop.  The  experi- 
ence of  two  hundred  giaduates  of  the  Worcester  school,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
manufacturers  in  whose  shops  they  have  found  employment,  establish  the  fact. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  somewhat  paradoxical  result  are  that  in  an  ordinary 
machine  shop  a  boy  must  spend  his  time  in  his  employer's  interest  and  not  in  his 
own,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  that  time  is  devoted  to  teaching  him  manipula- 
tion ;  in  the  school-shop  the  time  is  wholly  used  in  teaching.  Again,  the  student- 
apprentice  is  under  daily  training  in  school  and  comes  to  his  work  with  alert  fac- 
ulties and  acquisitive  powers  constantly  growing  stronger.  This  is  especially  true 
with  reference  to  his  weekly  practice  in  free  drawing,  a  study  which  tends  to 
develop  and  train  the  sense  of  form  and  proportion,  the  venr  training  that  a 
mechanic  most  needs.  And,  again,  the  work  of  the  student  is  done  under  the  eye 
and  with  the  ready  assistance  of  a  skilled  workman  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  him, 
by  precept  and  example,  all  he  can  learn.  Meantime,  while  he  has  been  getting  his 
manual  dexterity,  our  student-mechanic  has  obtained  a  good  education.  The 
remaining  principles  require  no  further  explanation. 

- a, 

♦The  work  done  by  the  graduate-mechanics  of  St.  Petersburg  is  especially  inter- 
esting because  it  is  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  well-disciplined  faculties  in  acquir- 
ing skill  in  handicraft. 
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LIFE  WORK  OF  WOBCBSTEB  GRADUATES. 

It  will  now  be  asked  what  may  the  graduates  of  this  school  be  expected  to  do. 
To  this  I  reply  by  reciting  what  the  graduates  of  the  Worcester  school  have  done : 

Occupations  of  graduates — 

rartners  in  business  firms 23 

'Superintendents 16 

Chief  Engineers 3 

Division  Engineers 5 

Assistant  Engineers 16 

Civil  Engineers 80 

Draughtsmen 49 

*  Mechanical  Engineers 10 

*  Machinists 13 

Foremen 8 

Teachers 17 

Chemists 12 

Advanced  Students 4 

Designers 5 

Others,  mostly  engaged  in  manufactures 45 

246 
Deceased 9 

Total 255 

More  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  ^^raduates  are  engaged  in  occupations  for 
which  their  training  at  the  Institute  specially  prepared  them. 

MODIFICATION  OF  WORCESTER  PLANS  PROPOSED  AT  ROSE  POLYTECHNIC. 

In  the  Rose  school  the  following  modifications  of  the  Worcester  plan  will  be 
attenipted: 

1.  The  course  of  study  will  be  four  ^ears  instead  of  three  and  a  half. 

2.  The  practice  will  be  concentrated  in  the  first  year  and  diminished  in  the  fourth, 
so  as  to  allow  time  for  more  instruction  in  machine-design. 

8.  While  the  same  subjects  will  be  taught,  perhaps  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  hmnanities. 

4.  A  different  view  will  be  taken  here  of  the  profession  of  civil  engineering  from 
the  one  usually  held.  The  young  men  who  propose  to  be  civil  engineers  will  spend 
a  part  of  their  practice  time  in^the  machine-shop. 

Civil  engineering  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  mechanical,  because  the  most 
important  business  of  a  civil  engineer  nowadays  is  not  surveying  and  mapping 
but  bridge  and  building  construction,  the  setting  of  water-wheels  and  other 
engines,  and  such  like  undertakings  which  involve  a  knowledge  of  mechanics ;  so 
that  two  or  three  of  the  best  so-cfuled  civil  engineers  in  the  country  have  given  it 
as  their  judgment  that  a  course  in  mechanics  including  workshop  instruction,  is 
the  best  way  to  prepare  for  the  practice  of  civil  engineermg. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  building  of  new  highways  and  railroads  still  goes  on 
and  calls  for  a  certain  number  of  young  men  who  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the  tran- 
sit and  level  (especially  in  railroad  problems)  who  know  how  to  draw  and  who 
imderstand  mensuration ;  hence,  training  for  this  sort  of  employment  cannot  be 
neglected  in  a  polytechnic  school.  It  would  conduce  to  clearness  to  call  such  work 
Topogranhical  en^neering. 

An  added  consideration  of  some  weight  in  favor  of  retaining  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  Topographical  engineering  is  that  many  of  the  young  men  who  frequent 
technological  schools  have  no  taste  or  aptitude  for  mechanical  work,  and  some 
have  not  the  requisite  physical  vigor  for  it,  whose  fitness  for  success  in  field-work 
or  in  mapping  is  unquestionable.  But  it  will  be  clearly  advantageous  to  all  to  have 
some  worKshop  practice.  No  changes  will  be  made  except  such  as  reason  and  a 
large  experience  show  to  be  desirable  and  advantageous  to  the  student. 

But  a  healthy  child  wants  food.  An  adequate  beginning  must  be  sustained  by 
continual  contributions  in  order  to  good  progress.  We  want  the  sympathy  and 
patient  consideration  of  the  community.  We  want  books,  apparatus  and  models 
constantly  in  excess  of  the  resources  of  our  funds.  The  example  of  our  founder  is 
worthy  of  attention  and  imitation. 

*  Many  of  these  are  ^*  Master  Mechanics." 
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The  machine-shop  is  ready ;  a  reference  library  will  soon  be  on  the  shelves ;  a 
cabinet  of  minerals  is  on  hand ;  ample  models  are  ready  for  the  proper  equipment 
of  rooms  for  drawing  and  design ;  the  bricks  for  a  new  building  for  a  chemical 
laboratory  are  now  lying  in  the  yard ;  apparatus  for  chemistry,  physics  and  field 
work  is  in  the  building  or  provided  for ;  commodious  recitation  and  lecture  rooms 
are  ready  when  want^. 

I  hope  also,  in  course  of  time,  to  collect  models  and  examples  of  the  best  mechani- 
cal devices,  and  also  of  leading  manufactures.  These  collections  of  models  play  a 
very  important  part  in  European  technological  schools,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
Indeed,  the  outlay  in  some  cases  is  enormous  and  would  be  insupportable  did  not 
manufacturers  find  their  account  in  placing  here  examples  of  their  best  work.  At 
Chemnitz  I  saw  two  good  examples  of  this  class:  one  a  perfect  working  model  of 
the  Hartman  locomotive,  which  cost  $3,000,  and  the  other  a  large  working  model 
of  the  Merkel  stationary  engine,  worth  $250 — each  presented  by  the  manufacturer. 

In  order  to  any  effective  use  of  these  resources  two  things  are  vitally  requisite : 
good  teaching  before  the  students  enter  the  Institute  and  good  teaching  afterward. 
It  is  on  the  whole,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  fitting  for  the  polytechnic  is  essentially 
different  from  fitting  for  any  other  form  of  manly  labor  in  tnis  world  which  depen<Js 
upon  a  sound,  instructed  brain.  Technically,  boys  will  be  examined  for  the  pres- 
ent in  English  grammar,  geography.  United  States  history,  arithmetic,  and  algebra 
as  far  as  quadratic  equations ;  but  these  are  the  essentials  of  any  success  at  all  in 
the  polytechnic ;  the  more  a  boy  knows  before  he  comes  the  broader  and  deeper  his 
success  will  be.  The  polytechnic  is  a  professional  school  and  must  concentrate 
itself  upon  its  own  special  work ;  but  the  broader  the  base  on  which  it  builds,  the 
more  massive  the  structure  that  can  be  reared.  Whether  the  polytechnic  course 
shall  rear  an  obelisk  or  a  pyramid  depends  on  the  preparation  of  its  students. 

Men  are  bom  as  ignorant  as  they  ever  were  and  the  same  steps  from  ignorance 
to  the  elements  of  all  knowledge  must  be  taken  by  every  one.  This  work  usually 
occupies  the  first  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  every  human  life. 

It  IS  very  desirable  that  every  boy  that  presente  himself  for  admission  here  should 
have  at  least  a  full  high  school  course ;  if  he  cannot  get  that,  let  him  make  the 
closest  possible  approach  to  it.  Youth  once  passed,  the  opportunity  for  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  is  usually  gone  forever.  An  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard  a  sadder  thing  than  the  lament  of  a  man  who,  amid  the  emergencies  of  Ufe, 
suddenly  confronts  nis  need  of  some  simple  knowledge  which  he  might  have  got 
for  the  asking  in  his  youth. 

QUALITT    OF    THB    INTELLECTUAL    TRAINma    AT    WOBOE8TEB    AKD    AT    ROBE 

POLYTECHNIC. 

The  greatest  solicitude  will  be  ever  cherished  here  about  the  quality  of  the  teaching. 
It  is  not  intended  that  students  shall  find  more  assiduous  or  competent  teaching  m 
the  various  branches  of  the  course  than  will  be  constantly  found  in  this  institute. 

But  there  is  one  peril  and  annoyance  to  which  the  new  polytechnic  is  subject : 
handicraft  in  school  never  having  been  used  before  except  for  reformatory  pur- 
poses, the  impression  gets  abroad  that  the  institution  must  lower  its  intellectual 
standing  to  raise  the  handicraft.  I  do  not  know  an  institution  in  this  country 
except  West  Point  where  boys  achieve  as  much  good  work  or  are  better  prepared 
intellectually  for  effective  service  as  engineers  tiban  they  are  at  Worcester.  We 
propose  to  give  the  same  training  here. 

If  what  has  now  been  said  seems  to  have  a  too  exclusive  bearing  upon  the  study 
and  practice  of  mech^iics  it  is  because  this  is  the  leading  department,  and  presents 
the  only  novel  and  difficult  features  of  our  enterprise ;  but  there  will  be  depart- 
ments of  civil  engineering,  physics,  chemistry,  ana  design  organized  on  the  same 
general  plan ;  the  studies  will  be  the  same  in  all  departments — the  practice  different 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  These  departments  naturally 
^oup  themselves ;  for  chemistry,  physics,  and  drawing  must  be  taught  to  mechan- 
ics, and  the  additional  expense  required  to  give  practice  in  each  of  these  departments 
to  those  who  prefer  it  to  mechanical  practice  is  very  small.  The  outlay  required 
for  civil  engineering  practice  is  justified  by  the  demand. 

Later  in  our  enterprise  a  department  of  Mining  E^ngineering  may  be  organized ; 
and  in  the  department  of  physics  special  attention  will  be  given  to  electrical  engineer- 
ing. All  this  will  come  sibout  in  due  time.  It  will  be  observed  however  that  only 
one  kind  of  practice  can  be  profitably  taken  by  any  student,  during  the  course. 
Full  particulars  in  regtuxl  to  all  these  matters  will  be  seasonably  given. 

THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  HAS  COME  TO  STAY. 

If  this  account  of  the  origin  and  method  of  the  technological  school  be  correct,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  that  it  fills  a  gap,  that  it  is  a  natural, 
inevitable,  every  way  desirable  and  welcome  concomitant  of  modern  civilization. 
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It  does  for  the  industrial  arts  what  the  colleges  have  so  well  done  for  the  learned 
professions  by  fitting  men  in  a  carefuUy  plaimed  course  of  study  for  the  intelligent 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  polytechnic  seeks  to  work  as  an  ally  of  the  old  classical  college,  and  hopes 
that  her  old  friend  may  find  something  to  her  adyantage  in  studying  the  economy 
of  force  which  prevails  in  the  methods  and  results  of  the  newcomer.  The  poly- 
technic does  not  sustain  any  organic  relation  to  the  college  such  as  the  academy  has 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  professional  school  on  the  other ;  yet  in  a  deeper  sense  it 
sustains  a  very  iniportant  relation  to  it.  Whatever  tends  to  increase  or  foster  the 
desire  for  knowledge  tends  at  once  to  foster  all  institutions  whose  object  is  to  pro- 
mote knowledge.  Every  new  institution  tends  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  old — 
provided  the  old  are  worthy.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  by  **new  institutions" 
repetitions  of  old  types,  such  as  the  multiplication  of  small  colleges,  for  this  is  gen- 
erally an  evil  rather  than  a  good  (except  in  new  States),  but  I  mean  new  institu- 
tions, like  polytechnic  schools,  that  strike  their  roots  into  new  soils  and  make  what 
was  once  a  desert  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Technical  schools  have  not  affected  the  colleges  unfavorably  in  the  matter  of 
attendance ;  for  in  spite  of  the  crowds  that  have  flocked  to  their  doors,  the  classes 
in  the  colleges  have  steadily  increased.  More  new  coUeges  have  been  founded  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  rise  of  polytechnic  schools  in  this  country  than  in  any  similar 
period  before ;  the  old  colleges  have  received  munificent  increase  of  their  resources 
and  have  more  than  held  their  own  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  and  all  the  students 
attending  the  state  universities  in  the  course  of  Liberal  Arts  may  be  reckoned  as  a 
solid  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  college. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  polytechnic  school  flourishes  best  when  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  coUege ;  but  tne  more  it  flourishes  the  more  it  will  directly  benefit 
the  college  by  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  who  demand  the  so-called 
*'  practical  courses*'  ana  thus  leave  the  college  free  to  pursue  her  own  legitimate 
work.  Towards  all  forms  of  knowledge  technology  is  hospitable,  and  towards  all 
who  know,  engineers  are  affectionate.  The  study  of  science  in  a  teachable  and 
reyerent  spirit  does  not  beget  intolerance  or  bigotry.    Science  inculcates  hatred  of 

Sretense,  and  is  intolerant  of  dogmatism ;  but  mindful  of  the  counsel  of  her  greatest 
isciple,  she  utters  the  solemn  words  of  Bacon : 

*'  This  also  we  humbly  beg  that  human  beings  mav  not  prejudice  such  as  are 
divine,  neither  tJiat  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  or  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a 
greater  light,  anything  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night  may  arise  in  our  mind 
toward  Divine  mystenes." 

The  day  has  forever  passed  when  the  old  idea  that  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
the  humanities  is  the  only  education.  The  definition  of  an  educated  man  will  bear 
still  more  expansion,  but  it  has  broadened  rapidly,  during  the  last  quarter  century. 
*  **  The  vulgar  argument  that  a  study  of  the  claasics  is  necessary  to  make  a  gentle- 
man is  beneath  contempt.  Honor  and  gentleness  are  not  a  dye  or  a  lacquer,  but 
warp  and  woof.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  social  consideration  attaches  to  persons 
who  are  sui)posed  to  know  Latin  and  Greek,  whether  they  are  gentlemen  or  not ;" 
but  society  is  rapidly  adapting  itself  to  the  new  era  in  which  men  and  women  are 
to  be  taken  for  what  they  are  and  not  what  they  are  said  to  be. 

It  is  an  unique  and  interesting  fact  that  most  of  the  polytechnic  schools  have 
been  founded  and  endowed  by  private  benefactors.  The  colleges,  seminaries  and 
academies  have  depended  at  times  upon  legislative  fostering.  Hardly  a  session  of 
a  State  legislature  passed  prior  to  1873  without  considering  some  bill  in  aid  of  an 
educational  institution.  But  the  strong  point  about  polytechnic  schools  is  that  the 
enormous  expense  of  founding  and  administering  them  has  been  provided  in  most 
cases  by  individual  citizens  who  knew  their  value.  The  Ecole  Centrale  in  Paris, 
next  to  the  Polytechnique  the  best  in  France,  was  the  joint  product  of  the  brains 
of  Dumas,  Pictet  and  Ollivier  and  the  pocket  of  their  friend  Lavallee,  who  paid  all 
the  expense  of  starting  and  running  the  school  for  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  tliat 
time  presented  it  to  the  government.  In  this  country  Lawrence  at  Cambridge,  Van 
Rensselaer  at  Troy,  Sheffield  at  New  Haven,  Stevens  at  Hoboken,  Boynton,  Wash- 
bum  and  Salisbury  at  Worcester,  Rose  at  Terre  Haute,  Case  at  Cleveland  and  many 
others  have  said  m  tones  which  many  generations  will  hear  what  they  think  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  technical  education,  and  have  made  the  State  the  recipient 
and  not  the  nurse  of  their  bounty. 

In  the  city  of  Glasgow,  nothing  impresses  a  traveler  more  amid  all  its  teeming 
industries  than  two  monuments,  one  of  great  height  and  majesty  to  John  Knox, 
the  other  a  simple  tablet  in  the  w£jl  of  the  cathedral  to  the  memory  of  George 
Bailey  who  founded  unsectarian  schools  and  libraries  for  the  operative  classes. 

*  President  Eliot. 
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The  dij  of  Terre  Haute  will  cherish  none  of  her  treasures  longer  than  the  memory 
of  her  prmoely  benefactor ;  but  her  choicest  heritage  is  the  inalienable  right  to  put 
upon  his  monument  with  a  change  of  name  the  inscription  which  can  be  read  at 
the  grave  of  Ck)pemicus  in  Warschau : 

To  Chauncey  Bose,  oub  Fellow  Citizen. 

President  Thompson's  inaugural  being  concluded,  President  Collett  called  upon 
Dr.  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  now  a 
trustee  of  the  State  Normal  School,  who  thus  responded  : 

Dr.  Hobbs's  Bemarks. 

About  eight  years  ago  I  became  personally  acquainted  with  Chauncey  Bose  by 
accepting  an  invitation  to  make  his  house  my  home,  while  attending  a  State  Edu- 
cational Association.  During  a  breakfast  conversation  my  bachelor  host  stated  that 
his  friends  had  been  advising  him  to  get  a  wife,  and  turning  to  me  said,  jocoselv, 
"  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  "  I  answered  that  *'  Men  sometimes  had  an  unwrit- 
ten history,  and  until  I  knew  his  I  did  not  think  it  well  to  give  him  any  advice." 
He  thoughtfully  remarked,  **  You  arerig:ht,  sir,  I  have  an  unwritten  history." 

I  saw  from  his  manner  he  had  sympathies  the  world  knew  not  of,  and  that  he  was 
not  an  enemy  to  woman.  Sometime  after  this  on  the  occasion  of  another  visit,  he 
told  me  how  anxious  he  was  to  use  the  means  at  his  disposal  in  a  way  that  would 
do  the  most  good.  He  had  been  a  successful  business  man,  and  everyming  he  had 
undertaken  seemed  to  have  been  a  success.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought  he  had 
best  do.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  no  investment  would  pay  better  than  one  paving 
the  expenses  of  deserving  young  women  in  the  Normal  School.  Women  had  a  hard 
time  in  finding  profitable  employments,  and  teaching  was  exactly  suited  to  their 
condition  in  life.  He  was  pleased  with  the  suggestion  and  authorized  me  to  select 
one  dozen,  then  fourteen,  then  he  increased  the  number  to  twenty.  William  A. 
Jones,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  was  my  aid.  We  chose,  chiefiy,  such 
as  promised  well  but  were  not  able  to  complete  the  course  without  aid. 

in  tune  I  suggested  to  him  the  desirabihty  of  securing  a  building  for  a  boarding 
house,  which  with  furnishing  would  not  cost  more  tlian  $20,000,  and  giving  an 
endowment  of  $100,000,  in  aid  of  deserving  young  ladies  who  could  not  pay  their 
way.  He  acceded  to  the  proposition  on  condition  that  the  State  should  pay  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  buildmg,  and  authorized  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  say  that 
much  to  tiie  Governor  and  State  Legislature  in  their  next  report.  It  turned  out 
that  no  ofiicial  notice  was  taken  of  this  proposition,  unless  it  was  a  paragraph  in 
the  Gk>vemor^s  message.  He  became  disgusted  with  their  lack  of  appreciation  and 
his  mind  underwent  a  change. 

When  I  next  saw  him  he  told  me  he  had  lost  faith  in  public  officers  and  politicians. 
Changes  in  parties  imperiled  finances  and  he  did  not  want  to  leave  his  money  in 
the  control  of  State  authorities  or  trustees.  He  preferred  private  incorporations 
who  are  empowered  with  self-perpetuity.  He  had  been  thinking  much  about  busi- 
ness men  who  are  good  workmen,  but  can  not  prepare  their  estimates,  drawings 
and  specifications  and  have  to  be  runm'ng  to  lawyers  and  architects.  If  he  could 
do  something  for  them  he  would  like  to  do  so.  I  informed  him  what  he  wanted 
was  a  polytechnic  school.  I  had  visited  several  in  the  East,  and  especially  one  at 
W^orc^ter,  Mass.,  which  gave  a  full  and  complete  scientific  training  x>  boys,  prac- 
tically fitting  them  for  business  men ;  and  if  ne  desired  me  I  would  write  to  Prof. 
Thompson  for  some  reports  which  would  give  him  a  correct  idea  of  the  purpose 
and  working  of  such  an  institution.  After  examination  of  these  his  mind  fully 
settled  on  tibe  endowment  of  a  polytechnic  school  and  on  the  erection  of  a  buila- 
ing.  His  will  was  then  made,  specifying  his  bequest,  which  he  read  to  me.  I  think 
very  likely  Josephus  Collett,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Board,  whose  h.GsA  is  ever 
full  of  practical  ideas,  had  also  a  leading  part  in  formulating  his  thoughts  and 
purposes. 

A  Board  of  Trustees  was  chosen,  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  drawn  up,  an 
organization  completed  and  a  seal  approved  and  ordered  to  be  made,  Chauncey 
Bose  being  President  of  the  Board.  An  occurrence  created  no  little  amusement 
when  it  was  discovered  that  nearly  all  the  Board  were  bachelors.  We  must  not, 
however,  reflect  on  them.  I  well  remember  finding  a  very  worthy  old  gentleman 
in  England,  who  had  never  been  married,  in  a  good  comfortable  home  with  a  hired 
housekeeper.  I  deprecated  his  lot  in  a  conversation  with  an  estimable  lady.  **  Oh," 
she  said,  **  I  presume  he  is  not  to  blame  for  it."  Our  fortunes  are  not  all  alike  in 
life.  The  poet  Whittier  tells  us  of  the  sweet  little  girl  who  hated  to  go  above  him 
in  the  spelnng  class  at  school,  over  whose  beautiful  form  the  grass  has  been  grow- 
ing for  more  than  forty  years.    No,  do  not  reflect  upon  bachelors.    How  do  we 
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know  but  that  more  of  them  are  preparing  to  make  further  endowment  bequests 
to  polytechnic  schools. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Chauncey  Rose,  while  I  was  in  New  England,  I  was  requested 
to  inquire  of  Prof.  Thomi)son  for  some  talented  student  who  had  passed  under  liis 
trainmg  and  who  had  sluU  and  fitness  for  such  a  place.  When  that  result  was 
fdmost  achieved  there  was  a  suspension  of  operations  by  the  death  of  Chauncey 
Rose. 

When  an  advance  movement  was  resumed,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that,  like  Miles  Standish's  courtship,  the  Board  instead  oi  taking  the  man  President 
Thompson  had  recommended  took  the  President  himself,  and  it  now  so  turns  out 
that  we  have  for  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  the  leading  educator  in  technical 
science  in  America  to  give  it  rank  among  the  best  in  the  world. 

I  desire  before  I  close  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  stop  in  this  enterprise  where 
we  are.  The  g[irls  need  polytechnic  schools  as  well  as  the  bovs.  They  need  to  know 
how  to  cook  scientifically.  There  is  scientific  taste  and  metnod  in  good  ventilation, 
neatness.  Health  and  science  are  co-ordinates  of  a  system.  Every  girl  should 
know  how  to  cut  and  make  her  own  dresses.  Indeed,  I  question  whether  a  young 
lady  should  be  allowed  to  marry  if  she  could  not  stand  a  successful  examination  on 
these  subjects. 

You  may  have  seen  a  notice  of  some  French  ladies  who  had  lately  been  inspect- 
ing schools  in  America,  and  had  been  at  Vassar  and  inquired  of  the  young  ladies 
what  attention  they  gave  to  cooking,  and  housekeeping,  and  cutting  and  making. 
**  None,"  was  their  answer,  **  We  have  domestics  to  do  such  things."  The  visitors 
laughed  outright  at  the  absurdity  of  voung  housewives  superintending  cooking, 
housekeeping  and  seamstresses  when  tney  are  unacquainted  with  the  work  they  are 
doing. 

Let  us  hope  and  look  for  the  day  when  our  ^iris  wiU  be  able  wisely  and  intelli- 
gently to  attend  to  the  kitchen  and  household  mterests  and  to  cut  ana  make  their 
own  dresses.  We  need  professional  scientific  schools  for  girls  as  well  as  for  Uie 
boys  for  the  completeness  of  an  educational  system. 

After  music  by  the  orchestra,  Rev.  Kr.  Croft  pronounced  the  benediction  and  the 
audience  dispersed. 

IV. 
Inaugural  Address  by  President  Homer  T.  Fuller,  Ph.  D. 

"The  Present  Place  and  Work  of  Technical  Schools.* 

The  technical  school,  as  we  now  know  it,  is  the  outgrowth  of  modem  civilization, 
especially  of  modem  invention  and  wide-spread  competition.  Let  us  briefly  note 
the  beginnings  and  the  progress  of  its  work.  Up  to  the  present  century,  except  for 
military  purposes,  in  no  civilized  country  has  there  been  special,  systematic  public 
training  for  business  or  the  arts.  Great  public  works  involving  stem  conflict  with 
tlie  forces  of  nature  were  not  attempted.  The  first  military  school,  the  famous 
Ecole  Poly  technique  at  Paris,  was  established  in  1795.  It  embraced  in  its  plan 
something  of  civic  construction.  Napoleon  said  it  was  the  hen  that  laid  him  golden 
eggs.  The  engineers  it  trained  have  few  laurels  from  the  common  historian,  but 
they  bridged  for  their  sire  many  a  mighty  river,  and  robbed  the  Alps  of  their  ter- 
ror for  soldier  and  civilian. 

technical  8CH00I£  in  FRANCE. 

Schools  of  arts  and  trades  in  France  were  founded  but  a  little  later— at  Chalons 
in  1S02,  at  Angers  in  1811,  and  a  third  at  Aix  in  1843.  These  train  foremen  and 
skillful  workmen,  master-finishers,  founders,  blacksmiths  and  machinists.  Pupils 
are  admitted  at  16  years,  after  a  common  school  education.  They  work  seven  and 
a  half  hours  in  the  shop,  and  five  and  a  half  hours  daily  in  classes  and  in  drawing. 
'*The  chief  advantage  of  these  schools  is  not  their  direct  infiuence  on  labor,  but 
they  serve  as  standsfds  of  comparison.  Thev  supply  good  overseers,  but  the  theo- 
retical studies  are  not  sufiicient  to  form  skillful  engineers.''  Hence,  in  1829,  was 
established  the  celebrated  Ecole  Centrale,  or  higher  technical  school  in  Paris  which 
educates  engineers  and  superintendents  of  machine  shops  and  manufactories.  It 
has  courses  on  mechanics,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  metallurgy  and  architec- 
ture, covering  three  years,  and  its  requisites  for  admission  include  the  elements  of 

*An  Inaugural  Address  bv  Homer  T.  Fuller,  Ph.  D.,  Princip^  of  the  Worcester 
Free  Institute.  June  28, 1883.  Worcester,  Mass.  £.  C.  Stone,  printer  and  publisher, 
1883,  pp.  17. 
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l^ygical  science,  and  mathematics  through  descriptive  and  analytical  geometry. 
Other  technical  and  many  apprentice  schools,  with  shops  for  wood  and  iron  work, 
exist  in  Paris,  and  other  cities  of  France,  and  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
them.    Paris  alone  has  one  hundred  art  schools  free  to  hoth  residents  and  foreigners. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 

Germany  has  eight  polytechnic  schools  of  the  high  grade  of  the  Ecole  Centrale. 
The  courses  are  four  years  in  length,  and  the  preparation,  Qreek  being  omitted, 
corresponds  yery  nearly  with  the  attainments  made  in  our  better  American  colleges 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  Austria  has  seven  such  schools,  Switzerland  one, 
and  Italy  three,  each  of  them  instructing  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  stu- 
dents. At  Berlin  will  be  opened  in  October  next  a  new  building  for  the  Polytechnic 
of  that  city,  which  is  the  largest  and  finest  single  school  edifice  in  the  world.  It 
will  easily  accommodate  four  thousand  students,  and  has  a  separate  chemical  lab- 
oratory where  four  hundred  and  twenty  can  practice  at  once.  These  buildings, 
with  furnishings,  will  cost  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  oldest  technical  school  in  Germany  was  founded  at  Augsburg  about  1806,  and 
the  Bavarian  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  regarded  as  more  ^mmetrical  and 
complete  than  that  of  any  other  European  nation,  unless  we  except  Italy,  which  has 
adopted  substantially  the  Bavarian  method.  It  provides  techmcal  instruction  in 
two  grades  of  schools.  After  a  preparatory  course,  which  includes  Latin,  French 
and  English,  and  mathematics  through  a  part  of  analytical  geometry,  the  young 
man  enters  an  industrial  school,  where  he  has  higher  mathematics,  physical  sci- 
ence, with  practice  in  laboratory,  Eng^lish  and  French,  drawing  and  aesi^ing  for 
two  years.  If  he  chooses  the  mechanical  department,  he  has  shop  practice  at  the 
vise  and  bench,  and  a  limited  amount  of  machine  work  nine  hours  weekly.  There 
are  four  such  industrial  schools  in  that  small  kingdom,  and  the  graduate  from  them 
can  then  enter  the  Polytechnic  at  Munich,  and  pursue  for  four  years  longer,  theo- 
retically and  experimentally,  the  studies  of  the  department  he  has  chosen. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOI^  IN  EUROPE. 

Industrial  and  scientific  schools  of  a  lower  grade  are  in  all  the  central  states  of 
Europe,  nimierous  and  varied  in  character.  Germany  has  three  mining  schools, 
four  of  forestry,  others  for  general  agriculture,  for  grape  culture,  for  weaving  and 
dyeing,  and  for  theoretical  mstruction  in  almost  every  kind  of  trade  and  busmess. 
These  are  mainly  supported  by  the  state  or  city,  and  are  open  to  citizens  and 
strangers  upon  payment  of  merely  nominal  fees.     Besides  tnose  schools  which 

Erovide  regular  and  continuous  courses  of  study  for  the  young,  there  are  opened 
rom  November  to  March  winter  schools  for  laborers  and  other  persons.  These  axe 
sometimes  day  schools,  sometimes  evening  schools,  according  to  the  occupations  of 
the  people  and  the  time  they  can  devote  to  study.  In  some  regions  there  are  many 
distinct  and  separate  industrial  schools,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
where,  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles,  may  be  counted  nearly  a  score  of  them.  In 
large  commercial  cities  instruction  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects  is  given  under  the 
same  roof.  Hamburg,  for  example,  has  a  scientific  and  trade  school,  whose  rooms 
are  occupied  constantly  from  8  o^clock  a.  M.,  till  10  P.  M.  Eighty  teachers  give 
instruction  to  several  thousand  pupils  of  all  ages  from  twelve  to  sixty  years.  No 
one  there  thinks  himself  too  old  to  study.  Nobody  is  too  proud  to  confess  ignorance 
and  avow  thirst  for  knowledge. 

INCREASE  OF  TECHNICAL  SCHOOI^  IN  GERMANY. 

Without  being  able  to  give  exact  statistics,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  provision  for 
instruction  and  for  appliances  in  technical  work  has  increased  in  Germany  more 
than  twofold  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  scheme  of 
almost  universal  industrial  training?  Chiefly,  the  direct  and  enormous  development 
of  manufactures.  Fifteen  years  ago  England  manufactured  cotton,  woolen  and 
other  ^oods  very  largely  for  German  trade ;  torday  Germany  imports  cotton  from 
the  United  States,  and  sells  theproduct  at  aprofit  m  the  streets  of  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  of  New  York  and  Worcester,  fifteen  years  ago  Nottingham,  England, 
made  cotton  gloves,  hosiery  and  coarse  laces  for  the  world ;  within  five  years,  so  I 
am  told,  twelve  of  the  largest  firms  of  Nottingham  have  moved  their  machinery  and 
fixtures  to  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  and  have  foimd  that  the  skilled,  educated  labor  of 
that  inland,  mountain  city  was  much  more  profitable  to  them  than  any  they  could 
employ  in  sea-girt  England,  even  though  the  multitudes  of  the  latter  were  almost 
starving  for  lack  of  work.  This  same  Chemnitz  exports  larger  values  to  this  countiy 
annually  than  any  other  European  city,  with,  perhaps,  four  or  five  exceptions.  It 
has  a  population  not  ereatly  aboye  that  of  our  own  city,  but  in  it,  witn  the  best 
provision  for  general  education,  are  three  distinct  higher  technical  schools,  and  two 
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trade  schools,  all  of  such  efficiency  and  celebrity  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  tech- 
nologists  throughout  the  world. 

INDUSTRIAL  SC^HOOLS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Other  states  of  Europe  have  been  following  the  example  of  those  already  men- 
•  tioned.  Russia  has  had  for  years  two  great  mechanical  schools,  one  of  them  at 
Moscow,  an  immense  establishment,  conducted  on  the  plan  of  our  own  school,  and 
she  is  now  organizing  apprentice  schools,  and  other  technical  schools  of  an  int^- 
mediate  grade.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Belgium  have  schools  scarcely 
inferior,  nay,  in  some  regards  superior,  to  those  of  Germany  and  France,  whife 
Spain  and  Portugal,  thou^  far  behind,  have  entered  the  list  to  contest  the  prizes  of 
civic  industry. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  BRITISH  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  COMMISSIONS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  recent  international  expositions  by  the  opportunities 
afforded  of  the  comparison  of  fabrics  have  had  a  considerable  influeDce  m  impress* 
ing,  if  not  detemiinmg,  the  value  of  special  education  for  industrial  pursuits.  Prof. 
Rouleaux  of  Berlin  went  home  from  Sydney  to  report  that  certain  German  fabrics 
were  often  inferior  in  quality.  His  people  needed  better  machinery,  and  more  skill 
and  Care  in  manufacture,  and,  begmning  at  home,  he  insisted  on  practice  as  an 
important  element  of  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering.  At  Paris,  in  1878,  the 
English  commissioners  found  that  even  in  woolen  and  worsted  work  the  English 
had  failed  to  maintain  their  former  superiority,  and  when  they  discovered,  a  nttle 
later,  that  thevr  own  pig-iron  was  taken  over  to  Belgium  and  wrought  into  steel  and 
machinery  more  satisfactorily  than  it  could  be  done  at  home,  parliament  moved  for 
a  royal  technical  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  remedies.  This  com- 
mission entered  upon  its  work  in  August,  1881.  They  have  visited  most  of  the  best 
technical  schools  on  the  continent,  and  have  reported  that  in  largely  increased  and 
improved  facilities  for  technical  education  alone  lay  hope  of  resuscitating  the  wan- 
ing industrial  fortunes  of  the  kingdom.  Meanwhile,  private  enterprise  did  not  wait 
for  the  tardv  action  of  great  official  bodies.  Since  five  years  ago,  a  single  individual 
has  foundea  and  partly  endowed  the  Mason  Science  uoUege  at  Birmingham,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  half  a  miUion  dollars.  A  new  technical  school  at  Bradford  has 
been  built  by  subscription.  Older  schools  at  Manchester,  Bristol,  Sheffield  and  Leeds 
have  been  put  on  better  footing.  University  and  King's  Colleges  in  London,  with 
laboratories  and  workshops,  are  giving  their  attention  largely  to  scientific  and  tech- 
nical work.  Nottingham  is  converting  its  university  into  a  place  for  similar  train- 
ing, and  even  old  and  aristocratic  Eton,  heretofore  intensely  classical  and  more  the 
school  of  the  nobility  than  almost  any  other  in  England,  has  created  a  scientific 
course  of  study  and  built  workshops  where  its  students  may  learn  and  practice  a 
variety  of  trades.  Li  London  during  the  last  twelve  months  two  technical  schools, 
one  quite  new,  have  erected  commooious  buildings,  and  the  trade  companies  of  the 
city  have  in  addition  subscribed  $100,000  for  the  current  annual  expenses  of  these 
and  other  provincial  schools.  These  facts  show  the  trend  of  the  times  abroad.  Did 
time  permit  I  might  mention  others  which  I  have  known  or  verified  by  personal 
obtervation.  In  the  interval  of  three  years  between  my  two  visits,  ana  careful 
studies  of  European  schools  of  almost  every  grade,  there  has  been  very  marked 
progress  in  technical  and  industrial  training.  England  has  doubled  its  outlay  for 
this  purpose  within  that  brief  time,  and  no  one  who  has  not  been  on  the  ground  has 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  intense  interest  now  taken  there  in  this  form  of 
education. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  subject  is  just  now  the  foremost  educational 
topic  of  the  world,  and  that  those  states  or  communities  that  fifteen,  or  ten,  or  even 
five  years  ago  did  the  best  work  then  demanded,  and  rested  there,  have  seen,  or  will 
soon  see,  other  nations  and  cities  outstripping  them  if  they  do  not  keep  pace  with 
the  advance.* 

*How  much  in  our  own  country  has  been  done  since  this  Institute  began  its 
work  may  be  seen  from  the  dates  of  organization  of  the  following  schools,  and  the 
amount  of  funds  contributed  to  each  by  private  liberality. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J 1871,  $650,000 

Miller  School, Batesville, Va 1878,  1,000,000 

Towne  Scientific  School,  Philadelphia 1872,  1,000,000 

Pardee  Scientific  Department,  Lafayette  Coll. ,  Easton,  Pa 1878,  500, 000 

John  C.  Green's  School  of  Science,  Princeton,  N.  J 1878,  over     400,000 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  O 1881,  1,250,000 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1883,  over     500,000 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  whole  number  that  might  be  mentioned. 
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2.  The  second  consideration  worthy  of  special  note  is  that  technical  schools  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  relied  on  to  meet  the  demand  for  intelligent  and  skilled 
labor  and  superintendence.  It  is  true  both  in  Europe  and  this  country.  The  busi- 
ness men  of  this  land  lon^  ago  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  employ  in  manufac- 
tures, mining,  engineering  and  allied  pursuits  men  who  were  trained* in  the 
principles  of  these  sciences.  And  since  our  own  schools  failed  to  meet  the  demands, 
we  have  imported  men  or  sent  our  sons  abroad  to  be  educated.  For  some  of  our 
finest  public  works  we  are  indebted  to  the  training  of  foreign  technical  schools. 
Mr.  EUet,  who  built  the  first  wire  suspension  bridge  in  this  country,  over  the  Schuvl- 
kill  at  Philadelphia,  and  who  first  spanned  Niagara,  studied  in  Paris,  and  the  elder 
Roebling,  the  architect  of  the  Niagara  railway  bridge,  and  designer  of  the  stupen- 
dous structure,  just  completed,  which  swings  inultitudes  high  over  the  masts  and 
sails  of  crowded  shipping^ between  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Berlin  Polytechnic.  In  September  last  the  head  of  the  Technical  School  in  Brad- 
ford, England,  said  to  me,  "  I  have  just  lost  mv  most  valuable  assistant.  He  has 
been  enticed  away  to  a  mill  in  Philadelphia.**  mdeed,  in  a  single  manufactorv  in 
this  city  of  Worcester,  there  are  employed,  in  important  work  requiring  ^reat  skill, 
four  men  who  are  graduates  of  foreign  technical  schools.  The  same  is  true  of 
chemists  and  engineers,  and  experts  in  many  others  of  our  manufacturing  centres. 

AMERICA  MUST  SUPPLY  THE  AMERICAN  DEMAND. 

What,  my  friends,  is  the  logic  of  these  facts?  Our  corporations  and  private  firms 
find  this  technical  training  valuable,  yes,  indispensable.  Not  even  now  do  our  own 
schools,  for  all  forms  of  work,  and  especially  for  the  higher  grades,  nearly  meet 
the  demand.  Shall  we  continue  to  draw  from  the  schools  of  Europe?  We  can  not 
many  of  us  send  our  sons  thither  to  be  educated.  If  we  could,  it  were  still  doubt- 
ful poUcy.  Shall  we  let  our  children  grow  up  idle  and  unintelligent,  and  hire 
aliens  to  do  our  best  work?  Then  we  invite  supplanters.  For  those  who  do  most 
skillful  work  will  sooner  or  later  own  the  capital.  The  most  of  us  hereabouts 
believe  in  the  protection  of  American  industry.  But  that  phrase,  ** American 
industry,'*  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  Does  it  mean  a  simple 
advantage  to  the  capitcd  invested  in  our  industries?  But,  what  if  a  fortune  be 
accumulated  in  one  generation,  onlv  to  be  squandered  in  the  next?  What  avails 
it  if  our  children  have  monery,  and  fail  to  learn  its  value  and  its  best  use?  Or,  does 
the  protection  of  American  mdustry  mean  special  advantage  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  laborers?  But  what  is  the  advantage  in  the  end,  if  children  are  not  trained 
to  habits  of  industry,  are  not  fitted  to  succeed  the  fathers?  If  our  own  sons  are 
not  as  well  equipped  as  those  of  foreign  birth  and  culture,  they  will  eventually  lose 
in  the  race,  and  be  despoiled  of  their  rightful  heritage.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to 
our  own  that  we  give  tnem  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  future. 
The  interests  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  long  run  are  not  separable.  Protection  to 
one  is  protection  to  the  other.  But  protection  in  the  broadest  sense  should  mean 
protection  to  the  American  boy,  and  we  should  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  can- 
not be  educated  in  most  of  the  principles  and  applications  of  modem  science,  as 
^veU  at  home  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

We  in  this  country  cannot  slavishly  imitate  foreign  systems  of  education.  We 
must  create  or  adapt  our  svstems  to  our  people  and  to  the  industries  we  would  fos- 
ter. We  need  a  variety  oi:  schools  to  suit  the  widely  varying  demands  of  business, 
the  diverse  interests  of  diflferent  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  tastes  and  capaci- 
ties of  those  who  must  receive  instruction.  But  we  greatly  mistake,  if  we  tnink 
we  are  well  enough  off  as  we  are,  if  we  suppose  that  our  smartness  is  sufficient  for 
all  things,  if  we  imagine  that  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  those  who  for  scores  of 

years  have  been  doing  substantially  what  we  have  just  begun  to  do. 

•  «**««• 

GENERAL  CULTURE  AN  ESSENTIAL  OF  HIGH  CLASS  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Finally,  we  do  not  forget  that  the  work  of  a  school  like  this  must  seek  to  unite 
with  special  training  the  utmost  possible  general  culture.  We  cannot  in  this  land, 
in  harmony  with  republican  principles  or  consistently  with  the  attainment  of  the 
purpose  of  technical  training,  divorce  general  culture  and  practical  skill.  Either 
alone  tends  to  narrowness.  The  one  ends  in  mechanical  repetition;  the  other,  in 
vapid  talk  or  empty  speculation.  The  testimony,  not  only  of  educators,  but  also  of 
engineers,  is  emphatic  on  this  point.  Says  Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  editor  of  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  **the  more  one  observes  of  the  careers  of  men 
about  him  and  the  more  one  wrestles  with  the  difficulties  of  one's  own,  the  more 
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profound  becomes  the  convictioi^that  a  young  man  makes  a  great  mistake  who, 
because  he  is  going  to  take  a  technical  education  in  engineering,  deliberately  decides 
that  he  will  not  have  any  general  culture  to  begin  on,"  and  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  President  Holley  had  this 
utterance :  "  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  want,  not  of  high  scholarship, 
but  of  Jiberal  and  general  education,  is  to-day  the  greatest  of  all  embarrassments 
which  the  majority  of  engineering  experts  and  managers  encounter." 

How  much  of  this  culture  shall  precede  the  technical  course,  or  just  how  much 
shall  be  incorporated  in  it,  is  a  question  which  must  from  time  to  time  require  a 
varying  answer.  We  must  have  enough  in  tije  course,  or  before  it,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  man,  certainly  enough  in  the  course  to  secure  a  steady  and  healthy 
intellectual  and  moral  growth.  The  atmosphere  of  these  rooms  should  be  one,  not 
of  content,  but  of  aspiration,  and  the  impulse  to  broad  and  generous  thinking,  to 
hifich  attainments  in  science  and  the  arts,  and,  above  all,  to  a  piu'e  and  noble  Chris- 
tian living,  be  so  strong  that  it  shall  abide  to  the  end  of  the  days  of  every  one  who 
graduates  from  these  halls. 
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I.  Introduction. 

II.  Report  on  Technical  Industrial  Education  with  accompanying  papers,  made 

by  Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard,  Assistant  to  the  President,  to  Mr.  Robert  Garrett, 

President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
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ON  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS'. 

I. 

Introduction. 

This  Appendix  comprises  a  large  part  of  the  important  and  com- 
prehensive report,  made  in  1886,  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard, 
recently  deceased,  (1896),  to  President  Garrett,  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Company.  Dr.  Barnard,  was,  at  that  time,  connected  with  this 
company  as  "  Assistant  to  the  President,"  and  it  was  primarily  with 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  establishment  of  a  Technical  School,  at 
Mt.  Clare,  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  connection  with  the  works 
of  the  company  there  situated,  in  which  a  corps  of  intelligent  and 
skilled  Railway  mechanics, engineers,  and  employees,  could  be  trained, 
that  the  preparation  of  this  admirable  paper,  with  the  accompany- 
ing **  Exhibits,"  showing  the  value  of  aefinite  technical  training  m 
all  industrial  pursuits,  was  undertaken.  Unfortunately,  owing  to 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  officials  of  the  B.  and  O.  Company, 
with  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Garrett  from  the  Presidency,  this  exper- 
imental school,  begun  under  such  favoring  conditions,  had  but  a 
brief  existence^  comprising  only  two  short  years  of  active  operation. 
The  account  of  the  origin  and  work  of  this  pioneer  school  is  to  be 
found  in  Chapter  V.  of  the  present  volume  oi  this  Report.  (See  ante 
pages  129-170.)  A  concise  statement  concerning  the  labor  expended 
in  the  preparation  of  Dr.  Barnard's  report  is  tn  ere  given.  As  the 
outcome  of  careful  study,  by  competent  authorities,  of  European 
and  American  institutions  and  experiments  in  the  direction  of  Tech- 
nical Industrial  Education  and  Training,  this  report  will  be  foimd 
of  value  to  those  interested  in  investigating  the  industrial  and  edu- 
cational tendencies  of  the  present  age. 

The  few  words  prefaced  to  the  report  by  Dr.  Barnard,  show  that 
he  looked  upon  it  as  relating  to  the  whole  subject  of  Technical 
Education  in  all  Industrial  Pursuits ;  and  by  no  means  as  limited 
merely  to  Railway  interests.  It  is  because  of  this  wide  embracing 
survey  of  Technological  Educational  activity,  that  so  much  of  this 
very  interesting  and  valuable  report  finds  place  here. 

At  the  possiMe  risk  of  some  little  repetition,  the  notices  of  a  few 
European  institutions,  which  may  have  found  place  in  other  papers 
in  some  of  the  various  Appendices  to  this  Report ;  as  well  as  the 
concise  statements  of  a  few  leading  Technological  Schools,  as  given 
in  the  text,  or  **  Exhibits,"  of  Dr.  Barnard's  report,  are  retained. 
The  number  of  similar  high  grade  polytechnic  institutions  in  the 
United  States  is  not  as  yet  so  large  as  to  render  us  indifferent  to  what 
other  countries,  our  industrial  competitors,  may  be  doing  in  the  mat- 
ter of  providing  for  the  higher  technical  training  of  their  people. 
Accounts  of  a  number  of  European  Industrial  Art  Training  Schools 

are  included  in  the  Appendices  to  Part  III.  of  this  Report. 
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The  view  taken  by  Dr.  Barnard,  of  the  relation  which  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  might,  and  as  he  contends  should,  bear  to  the 
free  public  schools  of  the  City  '^—namely:  to  be  the  head  and  crown 
of  the  City's  system  of  free  public  education, — and  the  direct  influ- 
ence this  institution  of  higher  learning  could,  if  it  should  so  elect, 
so  happily  exert  upon  the  industrial  training  of  the  people,  is  some- 
what novel  as  well  as  most  suggestive.         « 

In  sh6wing  that  the  great  fortune  of  Johns  Hopkins  was  invested 
in  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  and  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  University  comes  from  that  company,  he  traces  a  connection 
between  the  University  and  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  company,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  justifies  his  remarks:  and  is,  he  thinks,  sufficient  to 
amply  justify  the  authorities  of  the  University  in  initiating  practical 
elementary  technological  training  for  the  graduates  of  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore,  on  a  large  scale.* 

If  this  university  should  enter  on  this  field  and  undertake  this 
great  work,  without  in  any  degree  lessening  its  present  activity  in 
the  higher  work  of  original  research  and  initiation,  in  which  lies  the 
peculiar  province  of  a  University  as  differenced  from  other  educa- 
tional institutions, — it  would  do  more,  than  in  any  other  possible 
way,  for  popularizing  higher  education;  by  awakening  the  interest 
of  the  people,  as  a  wnole,  in  an  institution,  whose  beneficence  was 
not  limitea  to  a  narrow  and  special  class ;  but  which,  like  a  life-giving 
Sun,  shed  its  light  and  warmth  on  a  world  of  workers. 

In  his  comments  upon  contemporary  conditions  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  and  on  the  rapid  loss  or  certain' of  the  former  industries 
and  sources  of  prosperity  of  the  City,  and  in  his  illustrations  showing 
how  some  other  commimities  have  succeeded  in  retaining  and  improv- 
ingold,  or  in  creating  new  sources  of  industrial  prosperity  there  is, 
in  Dr.  Barnard's  method  of  marshalling  his  statistics,  much  of  sig- 
nificance. One  of  the  most  striking  points  made  is  the  showing  of 
the  very  small  number  of  persons,  as  compared  with  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  who  can  possiblv  be  trained,  annually, 
in  any  practical  industrial  and  technological  Knowledge;  even  if  aul 
the  facilities  of  the  City  Manual  Training  School,  The  Day  and  Night 
classes  of  The  Maryland  Institute,  The  McDonough  School,  and  the 
present  facilities  for  higher  technical  training  in  the  Laboratories 
and  lecture  rooms  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  should  be  availed 
of  to  their  utmost  capacity.  This  feature  of  his  references  to  local  mat- 
ters in  Baltimore  has  led  me,  contrary  to  my  first  intention,  to  retain 
this  part  of  the  report  because,  it  is  only  by  the  study  of  such  com- 
parative statistics  as  applied  to  the  population  in  our  American  towns 
and  cities,  that  we  can  come  to  any  realizing  comprehension  of  the 
appalling  lack  of  opportunities  existing  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  thorough  training  of  American  youth  in  any  form  of  technical, 
or  artistic,  industries.  Such  facts  emphasize  the  importance  of 
introducing  in  all  our  public  schools,  so  much  of  elementary  train- 
ing in  Drawing,  and  Industries,  as  may  be  found  possible. 

As  is  somewhat  unusual  with  theoretical  writers  on  educational 
topics,  Dr.  Barnard,  and  his  co-adjutors,  were  brought  in  immediate 
contact  with  a  large  population,  whose  working  members  were 

*The  subsequent  transferring  of  the  funds  of  the  University  from  tlie  B.  So  O. 
R.  R.  securities  to  other  forms  of  investment,  renders  these  ps^icular  arguments 
irrelevant,  but  in  nowise  diminishes  the  force  of  his  suggestions  as  to  the  desir- 
able relations  of  the  University  to  the  City  school  system. 
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eugaged  in  a  special  industry ;  and  thus  were  made  aware,  by  per- 
sonal observation,  of  their  eaucational  deficiencies  and  needs.  The 
account  as  ^ven  of  the  low  estimate  in  which  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary education  was  held  among  these  settlements  of  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
employees,  and  of  the  causes  of  this  indifference,  is  very  striking. 
(See  ante,  Chapter  V.) 
This  experience  gave  to  Dr.  Barnard  a  fuller  realization,  than  is 

¥ossessed  oy  many  even  of  the  professional  advocates  of  Manual 
'raining,  of  the  pressing  need  that  exists  for  the  immediate  extension 
of  elementary  industrial  and  technical  training  among  the  children 
of  the  people.  He  writes  with  the  earnestness  of  enthusiasm,  the 
soberness  of  conviction,  and  the  confidence  of  knowledge. 

The  importance  of  the  detailed  statements  of  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  the  Rail  Roads,  if  they  could  command  the  aid  of 
educated  and  skilled  workers  in  every  department  of  their  service, 
which  were  indeed  especially  suited  to  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
repjort, — designed  to  convince  the  President  and  Directors  of  a  great 
Rail  Road  cor|)oration,  of  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  establisning 
a  technical  training  school  for  the  Apprentices  of  the  Road, — is  not 
confined  to  any  single  Corporation  or  Industry  ;  Mutatis  mutandis ^ 
the  arguments  are  eaually  valid  when  applied  to  any  industries  or 
undertakings  where  skUI  is  needed ;  to  any  employers  of  workmen  in 
factories:  or  to  any  town  or  city  corporation,  wnich  has  public  build- 
ings, bridges,  and  highways,  to  provide  and  care  for.  The  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  force  is  all-embracing  in  its  application,  and 
the  resources  and  energies  of  a  corporation,  or  a  community,  are 
to  be  husbanded  as  carefully  and  expended  as  judiciously,  as  those 
of  an  individual;  and  this  can  only  oe  done  by  men  of  trained  and 
skilled  experience. 

Although  these  words  about  Dr.  Barnard's  report  are  written  in 
June,  1895, — nine  years  later  than  the  publication  of  that  report, 
still  it  is  believed  that  the  ra^io. of  the  number  of  Institutions  afford- 
ing opportunities  for  technical  industrial  training,  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  country,  remains,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population, 
about  as  it  was  when  Dr.  Barnard  wrote ;  and,  therefore,  nis  lessons, 
comments,  and  suggestions,  are  as  applicable  to  present  conditions 
and  as  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  interested  m  the  educational 
prosperity  of  the  people,  as  when  first  published. 

However,  the  natural  inference  from  the  above  statement,  namely : 
that  there  had  been  no  progress  in  the  development  and  extension  of 
opportunities  for  Technical  Industrial  Training,  or  in  the  interest 
taken  by  the  public  in  such  educational  methods,  would  be  mislead- 
ing ;  for  there  has  undoubtedly  been  in  many  communities,  since  that 
report  was  written,  a  steady  growth  of  that  public  opinion  which 
demands  the  putting  of  Manual  Training,  and  Training  in  Domestic 
Industries,  in  the  higher  grades;  while  there  is  a  very  general  demand, 
growing  with  each  year,  that  "  Drawing,  as  a  required  study," 
shall  be  taught,  in  some  of  its  forms,  in  each  and  all  grades  of  the 
Public  Schools. 

Nor  would  it  be  proper  in  even  the  most  cursory  account  of  the 

g resent  condition  of  Technical  Industrial  Education  in  the  United 
tates,  to  omit  to  state  that,  during  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  this  report  by  Dr.  Barnard,  three  admirable 
and  fully  equipped  Industrial  and  Technical  Institutions  of  high 
grade,  f ounaed  oy  liberal  individual  Philanthropists  in  different 
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cities,  have  been  opened  to  the  public.  These  are:  The  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, of  Brooklyn,  opened  in  1887 ;  The  Drexel  Institute,  of  Phila- 
delphia, opened  in  December,  1891,  and  The  Armour  Institute,  of 
Chicago,  opened  in  1894.* 

Valuable  as  are  these  institutions,  regarded  as  an  addition  to  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  people,  and  desirable  as  has  been  the 
growing  jjublic  interest  in  the  introduction  of  elementary  industrial 
and  artistic  training  in  the  public  schools,  it  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take to  conclude  that,  since  so  much  has  been  accomplish^,  there  is 
no  further  need  for  anxiety. — **  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price,"  not 
only  of  "Liberty"  but  also  of  Progress;  and,  with  our  ever  incre^- 
ing  population  and  annual  swarms  of  untaught  children  besieging 
the  school  room  doors,  the  need  for  that  form  of  training  for  which 
Dr.  Barnard  pleads,  is  as  pressing  to  day  as  when  he  wrote. — In  fact, 
with  each  passing  year,  it  becomes  ever  more  pressing;  because 
Inventions  and  Scientific  Discoveries  advance  with  such  rapid  strides 
that  occupations  become  useless  almost  before  they  can  be  acquired. 
Dr.  Barnard,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  shops  of  the 
older  R.  R.  companies,  the  old  patterns  and  models,  so  rapidly  become 
obsolete  that  this  item  alone,  is  a  source  of  expense  and  a  cause  of 
inferiority.  This  is  equally  true  in  many  other  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  Industries. 

The  marvellous  developments  of  the  myriad  applications  of  elec- 
tricity create  ever  new  demands  for  skill;  while  the  many  new 
industries,  evoked  by  discoveries  in  science,  make  like  demands. 
The  only  hope  for  the  coming  race  of  workers  lies  in  the  prevalence 
of  more  thorough  scientific  and  technical  training,  to  give  to  mens 
minds,  such  breadth  and  quickness  of  comprehension ;  and  to  their 
hands,  such  skill  of  manipulation;  as  will  suffice  to  enable  them 
readily  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  and  ever  changing  conditions. 
To  compose  machines  from  their  scattered  machine-made  members 
and  parts,  and  to  manage  and  direct  the  operations  of  machines, 
instead  of  the  making  of  tools,  or  objects,  by  hand ;  would  seem  to 
be  the  coming  employment  of  the  majority  of  skilled  workers  in 
the  near  future.  For  such  duties,  a  higher  demee  of  skill,  a  greater 
grasp  of  mind  is  requisite,  than  when,  as  not  long  since,  the  whole 
working  life  of  many  an  artizan  was  passed  in  making,  or  polishing, 
the  same  single  unrelated  part  of  a  machine,  or  the  portion  of  a 
tool;  such,  for  example,  as  the  oft  quoted  instance  of  the  employ- 
ment of  numbers  of  workers  in  the  grinding  of  the  point  of  a  needle. 
In  this  day  of  electric  motors  and  of  bicycles, — an  era  as  prefi^ant 
with  change  as  was  that  of  the  introduction  of  steam,  and  which  like 
that,  will  compel  many  and  far-reaching  changes  in  industries,  and 
the  creating  of  numberless  new  mechanical  contrivances; — the  fol- 
lowing arguments  urged  hy  Dr.  Barnard,  both  for  the  elementary 
and  advanced  technical  training  of  the  people,  appeal  with  added 
force. 

*The  two  first  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this 
Report.  (See  Part  III.,  pages  448-600.)  The  ** Armour  Institute'*  was  founded  too 
recently  to  find  place  in  the  body  of  either  Part  III  or  IV,  of  this  Report ;  since  the 
pa^es  are  stereotyped  as  soon  as  proof  read.  A  concise  account  of  this  new  insti- 
tution is,  however,  given  in  the  final  Appendix  to  Part  HE.  As  the  authorship  and 
compilation  of  the  material  of  these  volumes,  and  the  author*s  proof  reading,  is 
wholly  the  work  of  a  single  person,  there  is,  of  necessity,  a  considerable  lapee  of 
time  between  the  first  page  of  Chapter  I.  and  the  final  page  of  the  Index  of  the  laige 
volumes  which  make  up  this  Report. — I.  £.  C. 
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BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Servicib  Report   on  Technical   Education,   with  Special  Rbfekbnce   to 

Baltim ORB  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Service.  * 

By  Db.  W.  T.  Babnard,  Assiotamt  to  thi  Pbesidbht. 

Baltimore,  October  1st,  1886. 
Mr.  Robert  Garrett, 

President  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

Sir  :  June  7th,  1881,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany invited  your  attention  to  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  address  on  technical 
education,  dehvered  before  the  Maryland  Institute,  June  4th,  by  Hon.  S.  Teackle 
Wallis,  and,  referring  especially  to  so  much  thereof  as  related  to  the  establishment 
in  Baltimore  of  a  technical  school  for  scientific  and  mechanical  instruction,  Mr. 
Cowen  said : 

I  baye  always  thought  that  the  Baltimore  &,  Ohio  Railroad  Company  did  not  have  enough  of  edn- 
cated  talent  in  ita  BexTice|  and  that,  among  its  artisans  and  mechanics,  tnere  should  be  more  soientiflo 
knowledge  than  can  now  be  foand  in  onr  various  departments. 

It  strikes  me  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  city  so  much  interested  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  school 
as  Mr.  Wallis  indicates  in  connection  with  the  Maryland  Institate  as  the  Baltimore  &.  Ohio  Railroad 
Company. 

I  presume  yon  have  a  hundred  or  more  apprentices  at  Mount  Clare,  and  have  thousands  of  artisans 
along  your  entire  road,  who  should  have  received  a  first-lass  education  at  some  technological  school, 
whobave  neverreoeived  any  such  education  at  any  place  of  instruction,  and  have  simply  an  empirical 
knowledgegained  from  practical  work. 

As  Mr.  Wallis  Justly  says,  the  "practical  man,"  so  called,  has  had  his  day,  and  is  fast  going  to  the 
wall  under  the  law  of  the  ^'surviTsl  of  the  fittest." 

On  all  mechanical  subjects  there  is  an  amount  of  learning  which  can  be  obtained  from  schools,  and 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  and  beyond  question  the  Bailroad  Company  should  endeavor  to 
avail  itself  of  the  class  of  men  who  nave  had  this  early  training. 

There  isjao  way  in  which  this  could  be  so  well  done  as  by  having  a  competent  technolc«ical  school 
in  the  city,  the  students  of  which  could  be  taken  into  our  service  frt>m  time  to  time,  ana  would  cer- 
tainly devate  it  very  much  by  tho  application  of  the  learning  derived  from  skilled  instructors. 

I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  subject,  both  as  an  ofilcer  and  a  citisen,  and  see  whether  there  is  any 
way  in  which  you  can  aid  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  place  of  instruction  for  the  deserving  arti- 
sans and  mechanics  of  the  city. 

NO  BBCOBD    OF    TgART.TKlt   CONSIDERATION    OF   TECHNICAL   EDUCATION    FOB  B.  ft  O. 

EMPLOYES. 

A  careful  search  amongst  the  voluminous  records  of  this  Company  fails  to  show 
that  the  necessity  for  a^igher  standard  of  qualifications  for  its  operatives  had, 
before  this  communication,  found  ofiicial  expression,  even  if  it  haa  engaged  the 
attention  of  tiie  Company's  officers.  Indeed,  technical  education  in  mechanic  arts 
had  then  but  slightly  attract^  public  attention  in  this  country,  except  locally  and 
as  the  result  of  endowed  institutions  for  combined  scientific  and  manual  traming, 
such  as  the  schools  at  Worcester,  Troy,  Boston,  Hoboken,  et  aL;  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that,  as  early  as  July  2d,  1862,  Congress — contemplating  especially  the 
promotion  of  practical  education  of  the  producing  classes — had  made  liberal  grants 
of  land  to  the  several  States  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  schools  for  scientific 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanical  pursuits. 

*ThiB  pamphlet  report  was  printed  with  the  following  preface. 

PREFACE. 

The  solicitations  of  several  prominent  oitisens  of  Baltimore,  earnestly  interested  in  its  welfkre,  and 
of  other  friends  specially  concerned  in  the  development  of  our  American  railroad  system,  who,  after 
ezsmlnJng  the  manuscript  of  this  report,  believea  that  the  data  therein  contained  would  materially 
and  benefloiaUy  aflbct  the  educational  work  of  Baltimore  and  of  our  railwavs  geuArally,  have  deter- 
mined me  to  give  these  pages  a  wider  circulation  than  mnely  among  the  officials  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  BailroaaCompany^  for  whose  information  they  were  primarily  written. 

In  doing  this  I  should  much  prefer  re-arranging  Hiis  data,  so  that  the  publication  might  show  no 
relation  wnatever  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bauroad  Company,  bat  other  demands  upon  my  time 

Srevent  this  revision.    Thou(^  for  this  reason,  material  collected  for  my  own  purposes  and  deduo- 
ions  therefrom  are  embodied  in  an  official  report,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  one  bat  the 
writer  stands  committed  to  the  statements  or  views  therein  contained;  the  responsibility  for  which 

be,  as  a  private  citisen,  solely  accepts.  -nr  m  -d 

w.  x>  babmabd* 
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VICE-PRESIDENT   GABBBTT    CALLS    FOR  SPBCLLL   INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT   UPON 
THE  PRACnC ABILITY  OP  TECHNICALLY  EDUCATtNO  R.  R.   EMPLOYES. 

Some  time  subsequently  you  requested  me  to  make  this  subject — ^thus  forcibly 
brought  to  your  notice— one  of  si)ecial  investigation  and  recommendation.  My 
time  being  then  wholly  occupied  in  organizing  the  Relief  Association,  I  was  not 
able,  at  the  moment,  to  give  it  more  than  cursory  and  casual  consideration,  except 
as  to  some  special  points  upon  which  reports  were,  from  time  to  time,  rendered — e.  g., 
upon  the  necessity  for  a  laboratory  for  testing  raw  and  manufactured  materials 
used  in  construction,  and  for  experimental  work  in  engineering  and  in  mechanical 
physics— resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  at 
Mt.  Clare.  Meanwhile  our  present  Vice-President,  Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  having 
been  assigned  to  the  direction  of  the  physical  operations  of  the  service,  was  enabled 
to  correct  many  (and  to  favorably  influence  other)  practices  which  were  operating 
detrimentally  to  the  Company's  interests ;  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  special 
urgency  for  this  report. 

Since  retiring  from  the  executive  management  of  the  Belief  Association  I  have, 
as  press  of  other  engagements  permitted,  given  the  subject  of  technical  education 
IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  RAILWAY  SERVICE  "  uie  special  investigation  and  study  ^  you 
requested,  and  herewith  submit,  as  briefly  as  its  importance  permits,  the  results  of 
my  labors. 

4 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  CLASS  INSTRUCTION  OF  APPRENTICES  AT  MT.  CLARE. 

Also,  at  an  earlier  date,  taking  advantage  of  the  erection  of  a  new  passenger-car 
shop  at  Mt.  Clare,  I  recommended  that  sufficient  space  be  included  in  its  outbuild- 
ings to  serve  temporarily  as  class-rooms  for  the  theoretical  instruction  of  appren 
tices,  and,  having  oeen  so  provided,  those  rooms  are  now  utilized  for  the  Employes' 
Circulating  Library,  and  for  instructing  classes  of  apprentices  in  accordance  with 
the  program  announced  in  your  Executive  Order  No.  6,  of  January  15th,  1885, 
hereto  appended  [Exhibit  A],  which  was  designed  to  be  initiatory  of  the  plan  of 
instruction  recommended  in  this  report. 

REVOLUTION  IN  TRADE  RELATIONS  CAUSED  BY  TECHNOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 

At  the  threshold  of  an  inquiry  into  the  status  of  technical  education  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  investigator  will  be  astonished  no  less  at  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
than  at  the  revolution  it  has  caused  in  the  trade  relations  between  competing  sec- 
tions of  the  same,  and  between  different,  countries ;  always  in  favor  of  those  util- 
izing its  efficient  aid. 

INTEREST  TAKEN  IN  IT  IN  ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  ETC. 

One  has  only  to  peruse,  in  the  leading  English  and  Continental  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  the  legislative  debates,  governmental,  municipal  and  trade  reports 
and  editorials  on  this  subject,  constantly  published,  to  realize  the  overshadowing 
importance  which,  in  Europe,  is  now  attacned  to  technical  instruction,  not  only  by 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  directly  affected  by  it,  but  perhaps  to  a 
greater  degree  by  the  foremost  statesmen  and  political  economists  of  the  day ;  as 
witness  the  writings  of  such  noted  authorities  as  Professors  Huxley,  Ayrton,  Siemens, 
Kennedy,  Solly,  et  al.,  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  the  attempts  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, of  Germany,  of  Lord  Ssdisbury  and  other  English  treasury  officials, to  solve, 
through  its  agency,  the  great  social  problems  affecting  the  masses  of  their  densely 
populated  countries. 

CHARACTER  OP  INVESTIGATION  INTO  STATUS  OP  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCHON. 

In  order  to  acquire  such  thorough  knowledge  of  what  has  been,  and  is  being,  done 
in  this  field  as  would  enable  me  to  make  intelligently  the  recommendations  called 
for,  it  became  necessary  to  study  an  extensive  literature,  and  also,  by  inspection  of 
home  and  foreign  schools,  by  personal  investigation  among  the  principals  and  work- 
men of  those  accessible  corporations  and  firms  enforcing  technical  instruction  of  a 
practical  character,  and  by  witnessing  their  methods  of  applying  it,  to  determine 
its  economic  results.  In  this  work  I  was  ably  assisted  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Scribner 
and  G.  P.  Coler,  who,  upon  the  inauguration  of  class  instruction  for  apprentices, 
were  appointed  instructors  at  Mt.  Clare. 
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iNSTrrcnoNS  for  technical  education  in  amebica  investigated. 

The  principal  schools  and  places  visited  and  inspected  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty  were:  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Massachusetts  Listitute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Boston,  Mass. ;  Worcester  Free  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Columbia  College, 
N.  Y.;  Cooper  Union,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia; 
Spring  G^arden  Institute,  Philadelphia ;  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Qjhicago ; 
ALEiryland  Institute,  Baltimore ;  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  Baltimore. 

institutions  for  technical  education  in  EUROPE  INVESTIQATED. 

Abroad,  at  London,  the  Central  Institution  of  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
Tlnsbury  College,  Young  Men's  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Birbeck  Institute ;  at 
Manchester,  Mather  &  Piatt's  Workshop  School,  Owens  College  and  the  Manchester 
Technical  School ;  at  Oldham,  the  School  of  Science  and  Art ;  at  Leeds,  Yorkshire 
College :  at  Newcastle,  the  Elswick  School  of  Science,  connected  with  the  extensive 
works  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  &  Co. ;  at  Bradford,  the  Bradford  Technical  Col- 
lege ;  at  Nottingham,  the  University  College  and  the  People's  College ;  at  Glasgow, 
the  College  of  Science  and  Art,  Allan  Gleirs  Institution  and  Anderson's  College ;  at 
Edinburgh,  the  Science  and  Art  Museum ;  at  Crewe,  the  Science  School  of  the  Lon- 
don &  Northwestern  Railway  Company ;  at  Paris,  the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades ; 
at  Nuremberg,  the  Royal  Industrial  School ;  at  Munich,  the  Royal  Industrial  School 
and  the  Polytechnic  School ;  at  Zurich,  the  Polytechnic  School ;  at  Mulhouse,  the 
Trades  School,  the  Professional  School  and  the  School  for  Spinners  and  Weavers. 

BASIS  ON  WHICH    RECOMMENDATIONS  AND    CONCLUSIONS   HEREIN    CONTAINED  WERE 

REACHED. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  understood  that  the  recommendations  herein  contained  for 
the  application  of  technical  instruction  to  our  own  service  are  founded  on  careful 
investigation  and  study  of  technical  institutions  at  home  and  abroad.  Recognizing 
that  a  more  forcible  and  conclusive  presentation  of  such  a  complex  subject  would 
h(}  secured  by  the  citation  of  pertinent  facts  and  conclusions  reported  by  or  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  those  who,  by  reason  of  special  training,  study  or  unusual 
facilities  of  observation,  are  acknowledged  to  be  competent  authority  on  the  subject, 
rather  than  by  advancing  personal  views,  I  have,  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper, 
freely  used  parliamentary  and  U.  S.  Governmental  reporte,  and  other  authoritative 
publications  on  technical  instruction. 

VITAL   IMPORTANCE  OF    TECHNICAL   EDUCATION    TO    GENERAL    INDUSTRIAL    AND 

COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 

Our  researches — ^which,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  compassed  a  broad  field — have  so 
impressed  me  with  the  vital  importance  of  technical  eaucation,  not  only  to  the  B.  & 
O.  Company,  but  to  other  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
United  States  in  general,  and  with  the  almost  universal  ignorance  of  its  potency 
displayed  by  those  in  our  community  whom  it  would  most' beneficially  affect,  that  I 
have  deemed  it  a  dutv  to  collate  the  salient  results  of  our  labors  into  a  form  that 
may  possibly  exert  a  favorable  infiuence  upon  other  interests  besides  that  in  whose 
behalf  those  labors  were  undertaken.  To  do  this  effectively  such  a  report  must  take 
a  much  wider  range  than  was  originally  contemplated,  and  even  then  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  considered  a  sketch ;  but  it  is  hoped 
its  matter  will  compensate  those  interested  in  the  subject  for  its  length :  the  uninter- 
ested would  not  peruse  a  less  elaborate  statement. 

CHARACTER  AND  SCOPE  OP  THIS  REPORT. 

For.  obvious  reasons  this  report  is  divided  into,  first,  a  sketch  of  the  effects  of 
technical  education  in  Europe ;  second,  a  review  of  its  progress  and  present  status 
in  the  United  States ;  the  tnird  part  will  show  the  need  of  more  thorough  and 
extended  technical  instruction  in  Baltimore ;  the  fourth,  the  advantages  which  the 
B.  &  O.  Company,  in  common  with  other  railway  interests,  would  derive  from  a 
thorough  system  of  this  character ;  and  the  fifth  offers  a  program  for  inaugurating 
systematic  technical  instruction  in  our  service. 
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Effects  of  Technical  Instruction  in  Europe. 

technical  education  forced  into  prominence,  in  europe,  bt  trade 

competition. 

In  Europe  the  necessity  of  technical  education  for  industrial  laborers,  felt  and 
freely  aclmowledged  many  years  ago,  was  forced  into  prominence  thioujB^h  the 
increasfiig  rivalry  oetween  manufacturers  and  other  producers  competing  Mrith  like 
articles  in  the  same  markets.  In  order  to  counterbalance  the  advantageB  some 
engaged  in  a  given  industry  enjoyed  through  the  possession  of  cheaper  raw  mate- 
rieJ,  Gtbor,  prestige  or  favorable  situation,  their  competitors  of  foreign — ^and  even  of 
the  same — ^nationalitjr  were  compelled  to  look  to  improved  methods  of  manufacture 
or  production  for  ability  to  hola  their  own,  and  were  thus  brought  to  realize  that 
educated  labor  and  technical  skill  were  the  soundest  elements  witli  which  to  defend 
themselves  in  trade  competition,  in  that  they  promote  excellence  of  execution, 
inventiveness,  enterprise,  and  all  the  qualities  required  to  successfully  conduct  pro- 
gressive industries. 

NATIONAL  TECHNOLOGir^AL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

Under  this  pressure  producers  and  manufacturers,  through  their  guilds  and  other 
associations,  were  soon  able  to  exert  an  influence  upon  their  governments  which  has 
resulted  in  every  European  nation's  making  greater  or  less  provision  for  public 
industrial  education ;  until  at  this  time  not  only  England,  France,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Switzerland,  Holland  and  Italy,  but  all  the  mmor  Continental  States,  have 
their  governmental  schools  for  both  elementary  and  higher  technical  instruction ;  and 
even  Russia — so  far  behind  all  other  nations  of  Europe  in  elementary  education — 
has  found  it  necessarv,  in  order  to  maintain  her  home  industries,  to  make  quite 
liberal  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  schools, 
and  has  established  two  great  Imperial  technical  institutes— one  at  St.  Petersbuig 
and  the  other  at  Moscow — which  are  classed  as  amongst  the  finest  in  Europe  in 
point  of  equipment  and  ample  means.  The  encouragement  which  that  government 
IS  giving  industrial  education  has  been  supplemented  by  the  action  of  leading  Rus- 
sian railroads,  which  have  established  scnools  for  their  people  at  their  principal 
works. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

While  in  France  will  be  f  oimd  the  best  examples  of  what  may  be  termed  higher 
elementary  schools,  in  which  the  children  of  artisans,  small  shopkeepers,  etc. ,  are 
afforded  opportunities  of  obtaining  an  education  which  is  technical  in  so  far  as 
their  studies  are  specially  directed  towards  the  requirements  of  commerce,  mechan- 
ical or  manufacturing  industries,  and  while  in  nearly  all  the  modem  French 
schools— -of  which  that  at  Rheims  may  be  taken  as  the  best  type — ^the  laboratories 
for  teaching  practical  chemistry,  and  the  equipment  of  other  special  departments 
which  teach  the  technology  of  the  trades  forming  the  staple  industries  of  their 
respective  districts,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  it  is  in  Germany  and  Switzerland 
that  the  movement  for  industrial  education  has  attained  its  highest  development. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ROTAL  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SCIEN- 
TIFIC TRAINING  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  GERMANY  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

In  the  latter  country  the  British  Royal  Commissioners  found  the  value  of  its 
technical  schools— the  beneficial  resultis  of  which  were  elsewhere  more  or  less  prob- 
lematical—distinctly illustrated  in  the  marked  improvement  of  manufactures ;  in 
the  elevation  of  the  producing  classes ;  in  the  dimmution  of  crime ;  in  the  popu- 
larization of  education,  and,  generally,  exercising  a  most,  important  influence  upon 
the  nation's  industries  and  welfare.  In  summarizing  the  re^ts  of  their  investiga- 
tions in  Germany,  they  remark  that  the  conviction  is  universal  among  the  German 
people  that  they  can  only  meet  the  competition  of  their  rivals  in  other  countries  by 
training  their  workmen  in  taste  and  skill,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  their  indus* 
tries  will  increase  only  in  proportion  as  they  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  their  schools 
and  spread  their  influence  among  the  workers  themselves.  In  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, extended  inquiry  shows  that  Germany  and  Switzerland,  especially,  are 
filling  up  with  technological  and  polytechnic  schools,  many  of  them  of  a  very  hi^h 
Rtandara  of  instruction  and  usefulness.  The  polytechnic  institute  at  Zurich 
[Exhibit  B]  may  be  cited  as  iUustrative  of  this  class  of  schools,  which  aim  to  com- 
l)ine  theoretical  and  applied  instruction  in  all  branches  of  industry  where  scientific 
knowledge  and  skill  in  applying  it  are  desirable.    So  successfully  has  this  plan  been 
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worked  out  at  Zurich  that  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  seek  admission  to 
its  institute ;  and,  referring  to  it,  the  British  Commissioners  say  they  had  opportu- 
nity of  judging  of  the  advantages  which  it  has  bestowed,  not  only  ui>on  Switzer- 
land, but  also  upon  Grermany,  by  the  number  of  thoroughly  trained  scientific  men 
it  has  educated  who  are  now  holding  important  positions  in  various  industrial  estab- 
lishments which  they  visited.    A  similar  institunon  is  that  at  Munich.    [Ebdiibit  C] 

DIRBCr  AND  INDIRBCT  EFFECTS  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  DESCRIBED. 

The  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  technological  schools  upon  the  industries  of  their 
respective  countries  were,  immediately  upon  their  establishment,  felt  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  the  highest  degree.  Their  graduates  were  eagerly  sought  out  to  fill  impor- 
tant and  responsible  positions  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  establishments, 
many  of  which  had  sustained  serious  losses  through  the  iterance  and  consequent 
bad  management  of  administrative  officers ;  and  this  inquiry  soon  far  exceeded  the 
supply.  As  the  result  of  this  appreciation  of,  and  demand  for,  skilled  laborers  and 
supervisors,  many  enterprising  corporations,  and  even  private  firms,  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  other  industries  dependent  for  their  successful  operation  and 
development  upon  intelligent  direction  and  skilled  labor,  individually  organized 
scientific  schools  and  training  classes  in  connection  with  their  works.  &me  of 
these  private  schools  excel  most  ^vemmental  and  municipal  institutions  of  similar 
character  in  enterprise,  progressiveness  and  immediate  practical  results. 

DBYELOPHENT  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  Ea>UCATION  AMONG  PRIVATE  FIRMB  AND 

CORPORATIONS. 

The  conductors  of  many  of  them  claim  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  where 
intimate  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  actual  workgdbop  is  maintained, 
thereby  facilitating  the  adaptation  of  theoretical  training  to  the  ne^ds  of  the  pupils 
and  the  character  of  the  work  on  which  they  are  engaged.  As  illustrative  of  this 
method  of  combining  practical  and  theoretical  education,  I  cite  the  schools  in  suc- 
cessful operation  at  me  mammoth  works  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  at  Elswick;  at 
the  great  works  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  at  Crewe 
(where  more  than  9000  men  are  employed  and  600  apprentices  and  young  journey- 
men attend  the  evening  classes) ;  and  that  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Mather  &.  PlaU;, 
extensive  iron  manufacturers  at  Manchester.  These  are  but  examples  of  a  large 
class  of  schools  conducted  in  connection  with  manufacturing  establishments  which 
follow  this  system  of  education,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  large  additional  number  of 
<x>rporations  and  firms,  encouraged  by  the  increased  profits  realized  by  those  who 
have  adopted  it,  are  arranging  to  inaugurate  similar  instruction  at  their  works. 

TESTDftONT  AS  TO  WHAT  TECHNOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

As  the  foregoing  statements  may  contain  somewhat  startling  propositions  to  those 
who  have  given  the  subject  slight  consideration  onlv,  it  may  be  well  to  cite  from 
authentic  testimony  as  to  what  technical  education  has  accomplished. 

AT  CREFELD,  PRUSSIA,  FOR  ITS  SILK  INDUSTRY. 

Crefeld,  Prussia,  a  city  of  about  80.000  inhabitants,  relies  almost  entirely  upon  the 
silk  industry  for  its  support,  and  its  revenue  therefrom  amounts  to  more  than 
£4,200,000  (over  $20,000,000)  annualljr.  Its  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers 
ui^esitatin^Iy  affirm  that  this  great  industry  is  very  largely  dependent  for  its  suc- 
cess on  the  influence  of  their  technical  school,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  all  Europe.  They  declare  that,  among  other  benefits  resulting  from  the  school, 
it  raises  the  tone  and  increases  the  knowledge  of  rising  manufacturers  and  fore- 
men, and  by  spreading  technical  education  broadcast  among  industrious  and  ambi- 
tious artisans,  very  materially  widens  the  field  from  which  successful  managers 
and  specialists  may  be  chosen. 

AT  MULHOUSE,  GERMANY,  FOR  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURES. 

Mulhouse,  Germany,  affords  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  an  industry  may 
lar]^ly  depend  upon  technical  education.  Its  leading  manufacturers  claim  that 
their  textife  museum,  by  its  facilities  for  education,  has  exerted  a  most  important 
and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  leading  ifidustry  of  the  district,  some  even  going 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  trade  could  not  in  any  degree  prosper  without  the  influence 
of  this  museum.  Its  principal  citizens  say  that  the  town  owes  its  great  prosperity 
to  the  commercial  and  scientific  knowledge  principally  acquired  by  its  artisans  in 
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tochnological  institutions,  and  to  the  commendable  public  spirit  and  enterprise  of 
its  citizens  in  promoting  general  technical  education  amoQg  all  classes ;  also  that 
this  action  has  exercised  a  marked  influence  in  suppressing  trade  jealousies,  which 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  this  community. 

AT    VERVIEBS,    BELGIUM,     IN    MAINTAININO    ITS    PRB-EMINENCB    IN    CERTAIN 

MANUFACTURES. 

Testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  given  bv  employers  at  Verviers,  Belgium.  They 
claim  that  technical  education  i^  a  great  nelp  to  its  industries.  Their  competition 
with  other  localities  is  very  sharp,  and  the  President  of  its  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  publiclv  testified  that  their  cnief  hope  in  maintaining  pre-eminence  as  sftinners 
and  manufacturers  rests  on  the  superiority  and  not  on  the  cheapness  of  their  pro- 
ductions. This  community  has  felt  none  of  the  evils  of  the  late  labor  troubles  in 
Belgium. 

AT  CHEMNITZ,  SAXONY,  FOR  ITS  TEXTILE  MANUPACFURES. 

Chemnitz,  Saxony,  is  another  city  that  freely  acknowledges  the  benefits  resulting 
from  technical  education.  The  British  Royal  Commissioners  declare  that  to  the 
Chemnitz  weaving  sc!  ool  should  be  credited  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  textile 
manufactures  of  the  district.  The  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chemnitz  for  tech- 
nical education  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  up  to  1883  they  had 
contributed  over  $440,000  for  the  support  of  their  industrial  schools.  In  their  con- 
versations with  managers  and  foremen  there,  the  CommJBsioners  were  informed 
that  the  importance  of  technical  education 'was  every  where  acknowledged  in  Saxony. 
One  of  its  largest  employers  said  that  the  influence  of  the  schools  upon  the  indus- 
tries of  Saxony,  by  increasing  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  artisan  class,  could 
not  be  too  highly  estimated.     [Exhibit  Dj 

EFFECTS  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AT  ROUBAIX,  FRANCE. 

In  the  city  of  Roubaix,  France,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  technical 
education.  Mr.  M.  Carlos  Delattre — a  member  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  to  investigate  its  effect  on  the  industries  of  the  town — said  tnat  during  the 
ten  years  their  technical  weaving  and  dyeing  school  had  been  in  opei^tion,  great 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  dyeing  industry ;  that  in  every  establisnment  where 
the  sons  of  employers,  foremen  and  workmen  attended  the  classes,  good  results 
followed ;  that  m  the  dye-works  many  of  the  young  men  can  now  make  their  own 
preparations ;  that  there  is  less  need  of  supervision ;  that  economy  in  production 
has  resulted  from  attendance  at  the  school;  and  th&t  fewer  mistakes  have  be«i 
made,  and  mx>re  reliable  and  efficient  work  has  resulted  from  its  teachings. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  MARINE  ENGINEERS  AT  AMSTERDAM. 

The  training  school  for  marine  engineers  at  Amsterdam  was  established  by  private 
enterprise,  in  consequence  of  the  great  need  for  skilled^  engineers  in  its  merchant 
navy.  Owing  to  tne  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  the  men  who  had  charge  of 
the  machinery  of  their  vessels,  shipowners  of  Amsterdam  suffered  grievous  losses, 
until  they  finally  decided  to  found  a  school  for  training  men  to  take  proper  care  of 
their  steamers.  The  originators  of  this  school  gladly  testify  to  its  economic  value. 
(Second  Report  of  Royal  Com.,  Vol.  1.,  p.  112.) 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  FRENCH  INDUSTRIES  THROUGH  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

France  has,  of  late  ^ears,  been  particularly  active  in  making  provisions  for  tech- 
nical education.  An  important  report  on  the  wool  industry  of  France  states  that 
so  great  have  been  the  mechanical  improvements  during  recent  years  that  since 
1867  the  cost  of  wool-combing  has  fallen  off  25  per  cent. ;  that  since  1851  the  cost  of 
spinning  has  decreased  more  than  half,  while  during  the  same  period  the  wages  of 
spinners  and  piecers  have  increased  40  per  cent.  The  report,  after  stating  that  the 
improvement  in  weaving  has  been  still  greater,  says:  **In  1851  the  goods  were 
irregular  and  imperfect,  while  as  early  as  1878  they  had  almost  attained  perfection, 
with  half  the  manipulation  and  double  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen. 

EFFECTS  OF  EDUCATING  COLLIERY  FOREMEN  AND  ENGINEERS. 

It  is  commonly  acknowledged  by  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  mines  that 
young  men  who  have  been  educated  in  technological  schools  heat  their  boilers  bet- 
ter and  with  less  coal  than  do  the  other  workmen,  and  that  their  scientific  imowl- 
edge  enables  them  to  escape  many  accidents  and  to  avoid  stoppage  of  machinery 
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and  repairs.  They  are  therefore  very  much  sought  after  as  firemen,  and  command 
higher  wages  than  common  firemen,  because  their  services  are  more  valuable  to  their 
emplovers.  The  Roval  Commissioners  mention  the  fact  that  several  of  the  princi- 
pal coUiery  firms  of  Europe  have  organized  mining  schools  in  connection  with 
their  works,  and  so  convinced  are  the  rest  of  the  Continental  colliery  proprietors 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  character  of  education  that  like  schools  are  being 
generally  established  in  the  coal  districts. 

suPERiORrrr  of  obrmany  in  sNGiNBERnfa  construction  dub  to  tbchnical 

KNOWLEDOB  OF  HER  HBOHANICS. 

The  generally  recognized  superiority  of  Grerman  artisans  in  the  construction  of 
roofs  and  bridges,  both  as  to  cost  of  construction,  safety  and  durability,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  superior  technical  knowledge  of  her  mechanics,  which  enables 
them  to  secure  the  necessary  stability  with  the  leajBt  consumption  of  materials  and 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  labor. 

DBFBB88ION    OF    ENGLISH  WOOLEN   MANUFACTURBS   DUB   TO   SUPERIOR   TBOHNICAL 

EDUCATION  OF  RIVALS. 

Comparing  the  worsted  industries  of  France  and  England,  the  British  Industrial 
Commissioners  admit  that  France  has  far  surpassed  Great  Britain  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  goods.  They  say  that  while  English  depression  in  the  woolen  trade 
has  been  attributed  to  two  causes — viz. :  the  greater  cheapness  of  labor  in  compet- 
ing countries,  as  represented  by  longer  hours  and  lower  wages,  and  the  superior 
technical  education,  of  their  foreign  rtvols— the  cheapness  of  labor  had  very  littie 
to  do  w^ith  the  depression,  the  real  difference  being  found  in  the  superior  training 
and  skill  of  the  workmen  of  foreign  nations,  together  with  some  minor  local  advan- 
tages on  the  side  of  the  French  manufacturers.  They  also  say  that  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  technical  school  at  Bradford,  equipped  with  various  departments, 
Qualified  teachers,  and  the  best  obtainable  apparatus  and  machinery  for  teaching 
aesigning,  weaving  and  dyeinj^,  the  result  has  been  that  British  all-wool  goods  of 
several  varieties  are  taking  their  stand  in  English  and  foreign  markets  in  open  com- 
petition with  those  French  and  German  goods  which,  but  four  years  ago,  seemed  to 
enjoy  almost  a  monopoly  of  public  favor,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  Bradford 
manufacturers  are  now  operating  as  profitably  as  their  rivals  in  any  country. 
[Exhibit  E.] 

INFLUBNCE  OF   TBCHNICAL   TRAINING    UPON    THE  HANUFACTURSS   OF    NOTTINOHAM 

AND  BELFAST. 

The  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  are  unanimous  and  emphatic  in  their  testi- 
mony as  to  the  important  infiuence  of  technical  training  upon  their  industries. 
They  say  that  without  this  training  some  of  their  art-productions  could  scarcely 
have  come  into  existence.  The  linen  manufacturers  of  Belfast  acknowled^  that 
their  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  nations  in  the  more  artistic  pro- 
ductions depends  on  the  higher  training  of  their  employes. 

EFFECTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  ON  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  beneficial  results  of  high  scientific  and  technical  training  on  the  chemical- 
color,  beet-root  sugar  and  alkali  industries  are  esi)ecially  noted  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners. (See  Kept. ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  22^9.)  They  say  that  the  beet-root  sugar  manu- 
facture, which  is  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  Holland  and  yields  large  profits  to  firms 
engaged  in  that  business,  often  dividends  of  100  i>er  cent,  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  rise  and  successful  operation  of  a  most  important  industry,  depending  upon 
the  intelligent  application  of  the  scientific  principles  of  engineering  and  chemistry. 

SKILLED  WORKMEN  IMPROVE   METHODS   OF  MANUFACTURE  AND  INCREASE    PROFITS. 

The  firms  and  corporations  of  Europe  that  have  been  foremost  in  securing  skilled 
workmen  have  been  most  successful  in  their  enterprises.  As  a  result  of  improved 
methods  of  manufacture  and  new  discoveries  made  by  their  trained  employes,  large 
profits  are  oftcm  resized  by  such  employers. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  FBOMOTB  SCIENTIFIC  INVESnGATION  AND  METHODS. 

In  short,  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  technical 
schook,  when  rightiy  directed,  give  wonderful  impulses  to  industrial  pursuits  by 
promoting  scientific  investUstion  and  methods.  Athou^h  at  first  this  infiuence 
affects  omy  those  who  attend  the  classes,  it  soon  makes  itself  felt  throughout  the 
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entire  bodjr  of  workmen  of  the  community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  and  the 
increased  mterest  in  scientific  subjects  on  the  part  of  employes,  thus  developed, 
in  turn  reacts  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  their  employers ;  because  mechanics 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  scientific  principles  that  underlie  their  handicrafts 
are  thereby  enabled  to  imderstand  the  technical  publications  affecting  their  trades, 
and  to  utilize  new  inventions  and  improved  methods  of  work ;  while  men  unedu- 
cated in  the  rudiments  of  science  ignore  such  sources  of  knowledge  and,  quite  nat- 
urally, oppose  all  improvements  as  innovations  calculated  to  work  injury  to  the 
laboring  classes.  Cultivate  a  laboring  man's  intelligence  to  a  point  where  it  recog- 
nizes improvements  and  comprehends  their  nature ;  his  oi)po8ition  ceases,  and  he 
will  himself  likely  invent  improved  processes,  which  will  inure  to  his  employer's 
benefit. 

VHB  DECADENCE    OF  THE   SILK   INDUSTRY   IN    LYONS   DUE   TO    BBTENTION    OF   THE 

OLD-FASHIONED  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTUBB. 

The  truth  of  this  is  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  rival  silk  industries  of  Lyons 
and  Switzerland.  The  skiU  of  the  weavers  of  Lyons  in  the  use  of  hand-looms  was 
marvelous,  but  they  combined  no  intelligence  with  it,  for  they  had  no  scientific 
training.  Thev  clung  tenaciously  to  those  looms — relics  of  their  ancestors— long 
after  the  introduction  elsewhere  of  x)ower-looms,  and  thereby  almost  wrecked  the 
silk  industry  of  Lyons.  A  leading  merchant  of  that  city,  in  speaking  of  this  fact, 
recently  said  :  '*  They  have  all,  however,  both  masters  and  men,  fallen  behind  the 
times  in  enterprise,  clinging  to  traditions  and  old-fashioned  methods,  while  their 
competitors  have  been  organizing  factories  and  teaching  their  workpeople  the  use 
of  the  power-loom,  and  other  economic  inventions.  During  the  last  ten  years 
Lyons  has,  consequently,  lost  very  much  of  its  trade."  Their  enterprising  Swiss 
competitors,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  highly  trained  teachers,  who  brought  to 
bear  upon  their  work  the  scientific  principles  taught  in  the  polytechnic  schools 
rom  wnich  they  graduated,  and  introduce  the  inventions  of  which  they  there 
cquired  knowledge.  As  a  consequence  the  cantons  now  surpass  Lyons  in  many 
inds  of  weaving  and  in  dyeing,  as  they  do  other  trade  centres  m  various  industries. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ATTRACTS  CAPITAL. 

Technical  education  has  been  the  means  of  attracting  capital  not  only  to  specific 
localities,  but  to  countries.  Indisputable  evidence  of  tnis  is  found  in  Switz^land, 
and  notably  in  Zurich,  the  mJEinufacturing  town  above  cited.  For  years  a  technical 
school  has  been  conducted  in  this  town  at  government  expense,  and  when  recently 
the  Federal  Ck)uncil  was  disposed  to  lessen  uie  usual  grant  for  its  support,  the  manu- 
facturers showed,  by  undeniable  evidence,  that  this  single  institution  had  in  a  few 
years  been  the  means  of  bringing  capital  to  the  country  to  the  extent  of  millions  of 
pounds  sterling. 

THE  BRITISH  ROYAL  COMMISSIONERS  TESTIFY  TO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE  AND  ITS  GENERAL  APPLICATION  TO  SPECIAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Other  and  even  more  forcible  illustrations  of  like  character  might  be  cited  ad 
infinitum,  and  can  be  furmshed,  if  desirable,  but  they  are  substantially  covered  by 
the  British  Royal  Ck)mmis8ionerB,  who,  in  summing  up  the  results  oi  their  study 
of  the  effects  of  technical  education  on  the  continent  of  Europe  [Exhibit  Fl,  say 
that  they  cannot  repeat  too  often  how  strongly  they  have  been  impressed  with  the 
general  intelligence  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  masters,  managers  and  work- 
men of  Ck)ntinental  industrial  establishments  They  have  found  that  both  classes, 
as  a  rule,  possess  sound  and  liberal  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  principles  upon 
which  their  industries  depend ;  that  they  are  familiar  with  every  new  scientific 
discovery  and  invention  of  importance,  and  cfm  and  do  apply  them  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  special  industries,  adopting  not  only  the  improvements  and  inventions 
of  their  own  countries,  but  also  those  of  the  world  at  large. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  HAS  PASSED  ITS  EXPERIMENTAL  STAGE  IN  ENGLAND. 

They  further  testify  that  a  few  years  ago  the  question  of  technical  education  in 
England  would  have  been  a  debatable  one,  but  tnat  now  no  argument  is  needed  to 
convince  English  employers  of  its  importance ;  that  it  has  been  tried  and  has  given 
the  highest  satisfaction ;  that  in  nearly  all  the  great  industrial  centres — in  the 
metropolis,  in  Glasgow,  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Not- 
tingham, Birmingham,  The  Potteries,  and  elsewhere — more  or  less  flourishing 
9chools  of  science  and  art,  of  various  grades,  together  with  numerous  art  and  scieace 
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classes,  are  to  be  foand  in  successful  oi)eration,  and  that  their  influence  may  be 
traced  in  the  improved  productions  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  placed ;  in  the 
decreased  consumption  of  crude  material,  and  in  saving  of  time  required  for  the 
performance  of  labor. 

In  short,  one  cannot  study  the  present  condition  of  European  nations  without 
being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  great  economic  value  of  scientific  training  to 
their  industries,  morals,  and  all  that  tends  to  shape  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  uieir 
advantage  and  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  people. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Further  testimony  on  the  economic  value  of  scientific  knowledge  in  connection 
with  the  staple  industries  is  furnished  by  the  well-known  Professor  Huxley,  who, 
answering  the  question,  **  What  bearing  do  you  consider  that  superior  general  cul- 
ture in  Germany  has  upon  the  industries  of  Oermany  ?"  said : 

The  bearing  of  it,  if  I  do  not  misappTehend  the  matter,  ie  this:  The  deyelopment  of  industry  nnder 
its  present  conditions  is  almost  entirely  the  effect  either  of  the  application  of  science,  or  of  the  devel> 
opmeut  of  mechanical  processes  of  complexity,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  intelligence  to 
rarry  them  out;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  wrong  in  snpnosing  that  the  advance  of  indastrv  in  all 
countries  depends  on  employ  em  being  able  to  find  to  their  nand  persons  of  sufficient  knowleoee  and 
sufficient  flexibility  of  mind  to  be  able  to  turn  from  doing  the  thing  they  have  been  doing  ana  to  do 
something  different,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  improvement  that  has  been  made.  It  is  there,  I 
apprehend,  that  the  advantage  of  sach  scientific  training  as  can  be  got  in  those  small  universities  of 
Germany  is  manifested.  Scientific  training  is  of  infinitely  greater  Impoxlance  in  the  case  of  such  a 
man  than  literary  training,  because  no  amount  of  literary  training  erer  enables  a  man  to  nnderstand 
what  it  is  to  deal  with  facts  at  first  hand ;  it  does  not  conduce  to  that  habit  of  mind  which  is  most 
useful  to  a  man  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Scientific  training  does  conduce  to  it,  though  it  may 
not  produce  it. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PROFESSOR  VON  HEUfHOLTZ. 

Professor  Ton  Helmholtz  also  points  out  not  only  the  general  advantages,  but  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  employing,  as  heads  of  departments,  persons  conversant  with 
the  theory  of  then*  work,  and  able,  by  virtue  of  their  scientmc  knowledge,  to  antici- 
pate results,  and  to  calculate  beforehand  the  quantity  and  quality  of  material 
required,  as  compared  with  those  who,  lacking  such  attainments,  are  compelled  to 
adopt — often  at  greatly  increased  cost— the  more  empirical  methods  of  repeated 
trial. 

AGENCY  OF  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  SUPPLYINO  TRAINED  SPECIALISTS  AND  DEVEL- 

OPINO  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

In  short,  it  is  almost  universalhr  testified  by  the  observant  that  technical  schools 
have  supplied  a  long-felt  want  for  trained  specialists,  who  have  been,  and  con- 
stantly*  are,  the  source  of  unexpected  economies ;  not  alone  because,  through  their 
scientific  knowledge,  superior  training  and  habits  of  thought  and  observation,  they 
are  able  to  anticipate  results,  and  to  give  intelligent  direction  to  their  subordinates — 
inspiring  them  with  interest,  and  often  enthusiasm,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties — but  also  because,  through  the  utilization  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  science, 
they  improve  methods  of  production,  turning  out  superior  articles  with  marked 
economy.  Through  the  agency  of  such  schools  originality  has  taken  the  place  of 
servile  imitation ;  decaying  industries  have  been  revived,  and  new  ones  promoted ; 
while  they  have  exerted  a  most  marked  influence  in  developing  the  inteUi^nence  and 
skill,  and  consequently  in  securing  the  permanent  prosperity,  of  the  mdustrial 
classes  generally — ^tiie  people  by  whom  the  work  of  the  world  is  done,  and  upon 
whom  national,  no  less  than  corporate  and  individual,  wealth  depends — by  enabling 
them  to  develop  the  sources  of  wealth  peculiar  to  each  country. 

SCIENTIFIC    KNOWLEDGE    PROMOTES   THE  WELFARE    OF    EMPLOYES  AS  WELL  AS  OF 

EMPLOYERS. 

AbOity  on  the  part  of  laborers  to  understand  something  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  their  various  handicrafts  is  productive  of  good  results,  not  only  through 
lessening  the  cost  of  production,  but  also  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  employes 
themselves,  by  enabhng  employers  to  pay  better  wages  for  articles  of  superior  work- 
manship and  manufactiire,  from  which  they  derive  greater  profits. 

EDUCATION  PROMOTES  INDUSTRY  AND  THRIFT. 

During  its  last  session,  the  British  Parliament  was  compelled  to  take  into  *'  serwaa 
consideration"  the  condition  of  the  overcrowded  districts  of  London  and  otiier  large 
industrial  centres,  and  the  debates  in  tiie  House  of  Ck)mmons  developed  an  almost 
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unanimous  opinion  that  only  through  government  furnishing,  in  some  f onn  or  other, 
additional  facilities  for  industrial  education  lies  the  temporal  salvation  of  their  idle 
population — semi-paupers  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  work.  While  our 
own  Oeneral  Gk>vemment  is  not  parental,  in  the  sense  that  European  Governments 
are,  our  State  and  municipal  governments  do,  in  theory,  verv  nearly  approach  that 
relationship,  and  can  exercise  their  functions  in  no  more  heneficial  way  than  by 
fostering  the  industrial  education  of  their  people. 

In  his  report  for  1868,  the  French  Minister  of  PuUio  Instruction  gave  testimony 
as  to  the  valuable  results  of  technical  training  as  follows : 

Science  contiiiiies  ita  disooreries,  and  ereiy  day  plaioes  »t  the  disposal  of  indnstry  new  and  aenrioe- 
able  agents :  but  In  order  to  be  applied,  those  agents,  which  are  sometimes  very  delicate  and  sametimes 
Tery  powernil,  require  to  be  skillfally  handled.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  present  day.  indastrial 
procresA  is  so  intunately  connected  with  educational  progress,  and  why  questions  which  it  is  the  dnty 
of  the  UnlTersity  to  examine  and  to  solve  hare  aoqnirod  so  great  an  importance  as  regarda  the  material 
prosperity  of  a  nation. 

A  most  noteworthy  example  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement  is  found  in 
Switzerland — a  country  beautified  by  Nature  with  lakes  and  mountains  and  a 
climate  that  has  made  it  the  beloved  of  artists  and  poets,  but  denied  ports,  navi- 
gable rivers,  canals,  mines,  fertility,  or  those  other  natural  gifts  which  are  ^e 
usual  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  other  civilized  States.  Yet  from  among  those 
sterile  rocks  there  are  yearly  exported  industrial  products  not  only  in  excess  in  value 
of  all  the  importations  of  the  cantons  (including  the  two  hundred  and  odd 
millions  of  francs'  worth  of  goods  which  they  purchased  from  France  alone),  but 
more  than  sufficient  also  to  cover  the  cost  of  internal  administration.  Industrial 
education  alone  can  claim  the  credit  of  elevating  this  nation — ^which  in  former 
times  cultivated  mercenary  warfare  as  its  sole  occupation — to  the  first  rank  in  those 
manufacturing  industries  requiring  individual  skill  and  intelligence. 

I  cannot  more  forcibly  close  this  section  of  my  report  than  by  the  following 
quotation  from  the  work  of  the  eminent  scientist,  engineer,  builder  and  educator  of 
Great  Britain,  J.  Scott  Russell,  on  Systematic  Tbghnical  Education  fob  thk 
English  People,  1860 : 

I  may  add  that  in  every  country  where  technical  education  has  taken  root  and  had  time  to  bear 
fVnit,  I  also  find  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  rapidity  with  which  increased  intelligence  and  enlarged 
knowledge  bring  increase  in  employment  and  remuneration.  From  my  personal  experience,  I  may 
say  that  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  1  have  seen  large  branches  of  commercial  trade  leave  one 
country  and  plant  themselves  in  another,  beoaufte  the  workers  of  the  one  were  educated  and  those  of 
the  other  uneducated.  And  I  have  watched  nations  rising  into  importance  and  power  by  edncation 
and  by  the  order,  organization  and  elBeiency  which  education  bestows;  and  otoer  nations  lagging 
behind  and  losing  their  plaoe  by  reason  of  their  nnwilUngnesB  to  educate  either  the  hlglwr  or  lower 
classes  of  their  people.    (P.  76.) 

Develophent  of  Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  results  of  an  educational  system  can  be  ascertained  from  a  close  inspection  of 
those  industries  in  which  the  mass  of  a  country's  population  is  engaged,  and  in 
which  their  knowledge  is  displayed  by  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  it  will  oe  found  that 
the  national  system  of  populsj*  education  in  the  United  States  fails  entirely  in 
accomplishing  its  mission,  in  several  important  particulars. 

PUBLIC  schools  in  AMERICA  FAIL  TO  FBBPARB  FOB  INDUBTmAL  PURSUITS. 

For  example,  in  the  public  schools  our  youth  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  untaught  in 
even  the  rudiments  of  industrial  occupations,  and  upon  passing  from  the  school- 
room are  generally  utterly  incompetent,  unassisted,  to  earn  a  liveuhood  in  any  trade 
or  pursuit  requiring  manual  dexterity.  Even  our  high  schools  leave  their  graduates 
to  drift,  by  accident  or  unintelligent  direction,  into  avocations  generally  foreign  to 
their  abilities,  and,  as  a  role,  with  few  exceptions,  unequipped  with  tJbat  character 
of  knowledge  or  expertness  without  which  a  comfortable  Uving  becomes  difficult — 
prominence  impossible.  It  is  commonlv  accepted  as  fact  that  a  good  elementair 
education  such  as  is  afforded  by  our  public-school  system  gives  a  child  Uiat  which 
will  carry  it  well  along  in  life ;  but  tnis  is  true  onl^  of  ^agricultural,  or  at  most  of 
sparsely  settled  districts,  and  is  then  true  only  withm  limitations. 

SCHOOL  TRAINIKa  SHOULD  BE  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  the  crowded  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  our  own  Eastem  and  Middle  States — 
wherein  labor  and  industrial  problems  already  closely  approximate  those  in  Europe-^ 
there  is  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  though  good  school  tuition  is 
always  important,  to  be  effective  it  must  be  supplemented  by  such  technical 
knowledge  and  training  as  will  enable  the  student  to  survive  in  the  battle  for  exis- 
^ — ^which  is  deadliest  in  those  sections  where  dense  populations  cause  the 
yst  and  most  active  competition. 
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In  other  words,  the  tendency  of  oar  public  schools  is — by  elevating  pupils  above 
their  actual  or  probable  stiUdons  in  life,  and  prompting  in  them  desires  and  aspira- 
tions of  which  there  is  little  chance  of  f ruition—to  turn  out  a  large  class  of  con- 
sumers, who  fail  utterly  of  success  in  the  professions  and  kindiid  occupations, 
under  conditions  which,  nad  their  efforts  been  directed  to  mechanical  or  other  indus- 
trial pursuits,  would  have  made  them  efficient  producers.  Most  of  the  education 
acquired  under  our  common-school  s^rstem  is  temporary  and  only  preparatory  for 
such  higher  studies  as  do  result  in  business  qualifications ;  whereas,  to  he  of  imme- 
diate benefit  to  the  masses,  school  education  should  of  itself  give  the  graduate  an 
earning  capacity.  Says  Judge  MacArthur,  in  a  recent  and  interesting  treatise  on 
popular  education :  '*  To  graduate  one  taught  to  think  only,  is  like  sending  a  ship 
to  sea  in  charge  of  a  navigator,  without  a  single  person  on  boeurd  who  can  under- 
stand or  execute  his  commands." 

POPULAR  BDUCATION  SHOULD  INCLUDE  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  PHYSICAL  DEXTERITY. 

Knowledge  and  mental  discipline  alone  do  not  constitute  all  of  education.  To  be 
practical  and  useful  to  most  of  those  who  must  earn  their  own  livelihood,  education 
must  also  afford  physical  dexterity,  with  special  reference  to  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  life.  As  the  result  of  this  absence  of  instruction  of  a  practical  character,  a 
remarkably  small  percentage  of  our  public-school  graduates  in  the  Middle  and  in 
the  Southern  States  engage  in  any  kind  of  manual  labor. 

KIOHSR  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  SHOULD  COMBINE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

INSTRUCTION. 

Recognition  of  this  lack  of  utility  in  oiur  educational  system  has,  of  late  years, 
became  quite  general,  resulting  in  variously  directed  efforts  to  engraft  upon  our 
higher-grade  institutions  industrial  and  scientific  instruction,  and  me  colleges  and 
schools  whose  curricula  embrace  those  subjects  which  fit  our  boys  and  girls  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  practical  work  of  life  are  now  rapidly  increasing.  There  have  long 
existed  in  the  U  nited  States  a  certain  number  of  educational  mstitutions  wherein 
special  attention  is  given  to  technical  and  scientific  training  in  mining,  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering,  applied  mathematics,  physics  and  the  natural  sciences, 
which  are  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  similar  schools  m  Europe. 

COLLEGES  WHICH   AFFORD  ADVANCED  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Mechan- 
ical Arts  of  Cornell  University,  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College  (N.  Y.), 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Lawrence  School  of  Science  in  con- 
nection with  the  Harvard  University,  the  Pardee  Schools,  the  Stevens  Institute  at 
Hoboken,  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Sheffield  School  at  Yale ; 
but  the  high  tuition  fees  charged  by  these  and  similar  schools  make  instruction 
therein  available  only  for  the  wealthier  classes. 

ELEMENTARY   SCIENCE— HOW    TAUGHT    IN    OUR    COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  AND  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  those  institutions  which  afford  special  facilities  for  advanced 
instruction  and  original  research  in  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  most  of  the 
States  elementary  science  is  now  taught  in  numerous  colleges,  academies,  and  high 
schools.  While  this  instruction,  in  point  of  cost  and  preliminary  educational  quiui- 
fications,  is  generally  within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  the  subiects  taught  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  manner  of  teaching  them  have  but  little  practical  bearing  on  industrial 
pursuits.  However,  in  the  last  few  years  considerable  progres'S  has  been  made  in 
mtroducing  a  substantial  help  to  industrial  education — that  of  manual  training 
schools — ^and  already  their  feasibility  and  desirability  as  a  feature  of  popular  edu- 
cation have  been  practically  demonstrated  Well  eauipped  schools  of  this  char- 
acter are  to  be  found  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Pniladelphia,  and  Boston. 

POPULARITY  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  secret  of  the  popularity  of  this  kind  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  natural 
and  practical  combination  it  makes  of  intdlectual  and  manual  training.  Both 
thought  and  action  are  developed  equally,  and  the  skill  acquired  at  school,  together 
with  the  respect  for  industrial  pursuits  there  fostered,  makes  their  pupils  useful, 
wealth-producing  citizens. 
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SUCCESS    DEPENDENT  UPON  A  THOROUGH  XTNDBBSTANDINa  OF  OBJECTS  FOR  WHICH 

THE  SCHOOL  IS  INSTITUTED. 

The  success  of  the  manual-training  schools  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  most 
other  points  where  inaugurated,  has  far  exceeded  the  sanguine  expectations  of  their 
originators.  That  our  own  Baltimore  school,  as  appears  by  the  dissensions  in  its 
management,  to  which  so  much  publicity  has  recently  been  given,  has  not  heeo. 
equidfy  successful  simply  proves  tnat  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and 
the  methods  by  which  practical  technical  education  is  to  be  aooomplished,  have  not 
been  understood  by  those  controlling  its  policy  and  operations. 

COMBINATION  OF  MENTAL  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING  NOT  VISIONARY. 

The  results  that  have  akeadv  been  achieved  elsewhere  by  kindred  schools  prove 
that  efforts  to  combine  mental  and  manual  training  are  not  visionary,  while  the 
liberal  patronage  which  such  schools,  properly  conducted,  have  uniformly  received 
is  abundant  evidence  of  the  demand  that  exists  for  the  training  they  afiford.  But 
these  schools  can  each  provide  for  only  two  or  three  hundred  boys  at  most,  while 
there  are  thousands  more — equally  anxious  to  receive  the  same  kmd  of  instruction 
and  equally  meritorious — who  are  denied,  through  lack  of  facilities,  their  equal 
rights  to  public  mechanical  instruction. 

A  few  years  ago  the  United  States  Ck)mmissioner  of  Education  requested  a  num- 
ber of  large  and  exi>erienced  employers  of  labor,  and  others  qualified  to  form  reliable 
opinions  on  the  subject,  to  express  their  views  upon  the  comparative  value  of  edu- 
cated and  uneducated  labor  in  America.  Answers  were  received  from  many  men 
whose  acknowledged  ability  and  experience  entitle  them  to  consideration  as 
authorities  upon  the  subject  of  this  report,  and  I  therefore  invite  your  thoughtful 
perusal  of  the  few  selected  answers  printed  in  Ehchibit  P.  The  evidence  thus 
accumulated  by  Commissioner  Eaton  snows  a  verj  general  concurrence  on  the  part 
of  our  farsighted  employers  in  the  forei^  testimony  above  outlined ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  far  less  appreciation  in  the  minds  of  our  statesmen  and  educators  of 
the  fact  that,  by  maxmg  public-school  instruction — which  has  by  elevating  the 
general  intelligence  measurably  increased  the  productiveness  and  efficiency  of 
labor — prepu'atory  to  special  technical  training,  they  will  not  only  directiy  promote 
the  nation  s  industries,  but  also  make  general  education  far  more  popular  with  the 
masses. 

REPORT    OF    MR.   WM.   MATHER,   OF   ENGLAND,    ON    TECHNICAL   EDUCATION   IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Pursuant  to  the  idea  of  avoiding  ex  parte  evidence  in  this  report,  in  further 
analyzing  the  state  of  technical  education  in  the  United  States,  I  am  fortunately 
able  to  avail  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  William  Mather,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the 
British  Royal  Commissioners  chared  with  an  examination  into  industrial  and 
technical  education  in  America,  patiently  and  exhaustively  investigated,  not  long 
ago,  the  educational  and  industrial  institutions  of  the  United  Stat^.  Mr.  Mather 
is  an  accomplished  expert  in  technical  education,  and  from  no  higher  source  could 
disinterestea  and  unprejudiced  testimony  on  the  subject  be  obtained.  Extracts  from 
his  report  are  given  as  appendices,  and  a  few  of  ms  observations  upon  our  educa- 
tional system,  peculiarly  pertinent,  are  here  quoted. 

Says  Mr.  Mather : 

It  i0  muoh  to  be  deplored  that  in  the  miOority  of  institutions  in  America  where  soienoe  is  taogtit 
in  the  abstract  there  are  no  departments  arranged  for  such  technical  training  as  exists  in  some  I  have 
described. 

The  demands  made  noon  those  which  give  technical  instruction  are  greater  than  they  can  satisfy. 
This  accounts  for  the  high  fees  charged,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  the  advautages  of  such  technical 
schools  are  in  the  main  confined  to  the  sons  of  wealthy  manufacturers  or  professtonal  men. 

All  these  evidences  of  scientific  skill  (American  mechanical  contrivances)  speak  well  for  the 
methods  of  education  in  the  recent  past,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  other  infiuenoes,  such  as  "  necessity 
the  mother  of  invention,"  and  the  presence  in  Amenoa  of  foreign  experts,  will  account  for  much  of 
the  rapid  growth  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  more  recent  structures  and  modem  mechanical  appliances  that  the  OTldenoe 
of  scientific  truths  and  methods  is  observable.  The  roueh-and-ready  contrivances  of  early  railroad 
development  indicate  originality  and  "  mother  wit" ;  but  in  the  waste  of  material  and  orudenees  of 
design  may  be  noticed  the  absence  of  technical  or  scientific  training  on  the  part  of  those  who  con- 
ducted extensive  engineering  or  mechanical  operations  in  those  days.  The  gradual  diffusion  of 
science  is  very  marlcml  in  the  rapid  reconstruction,  during  recent  years,  of  the  great  rallniads  of  the 

Kst,  and  in  the  new  main  lines.    Also,  in  railway  nlimt  genendlv  the  old  is  lieing  replaced  by 
e  new,  and  the  latter  exhibits  high  theoretical  knowledge  combined  with  practical  ingenni^. 
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The  Americanfl  undoubtedly  owe  to  European  engineers  the  rapid  advance  they  have  been  able  to 
make  in  their  public  works.  The  conservation  of  water  power  for  the  use  of  the  mills  at  Lowell  and 
Lawrence,  in  Masaachnsetta,  is  due  to  the  eminent  hvdranlic  engineer,  Mr.  Frances,  an  Englishman, 
who  practised  for  40  years  in  America.  The  water  rights  of  a  dutrict  are  held  in  trust  for  the  whole 
community  bv  »  board  or  corporation  elected  for  the  purpose.  The  power  is  distributed  according  to 
the  share  which  may  be  purchased  or  rented  by  the  users,  but  regard  is  had  to  the  rights  of  all,  and 
its  utilisation  requires  great  skill  and  knowledge  to  preyent  loss  of  power.  Mr.  Frances  has  had 
charge  of  this  important  work  for  many  years,  and  is  deservedly  esteemed  as  the  highest  authority 
on  hydraulic  engineering  in  America.  Although  a  lucrative  field  was.  in  the  early  days,  open  to 
European  engineers  and  machinists  having  a  thorough  scientific  knowleclge  of  their  profession,  yet  it 
is  evident  that  they  found  apt  scholars,  who,  as  they  acauired  some  theoretioal  science,  launched  out 
into  new  paths  unmunmeleu  by  the  traditions  of  the  oluer  countries. 

It  would  appear  that  employers  and  foremen  no  longer  value  the  labor  of  boys  under  17  years  old 
in  machine  snops.  Thero  iff,  m  fact,  a  marked  discouragement  shown  by  mansgers  of  most  of  the 
works  I  have  visited  to  the  employment  of  boys.  The  assistant  manager  of  the  Edgar  Thompson 
htcel  Works  **  thinks  boys  under  18  years  old  ought  to  be  at  school."  He  was  educated  at  the  School  of 
Mines,  Columbia  College.  The  whole  tendency  is  to  engage  boys  as  they  do  men,  only  for  what  they 
aro  worth.  The  evil  of  this  will  be  severely  felt  in  the  iuturo,  if  not  mitigated  by  great  changes  in 
education,  for  the  reason  that  many  boys  are  obliged  to  leave  school  at  14  or  15,  and  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  skilled  trades  tney  will  be  thrown  upon  casual  employments  or  unskilled  pursuits 
for  temporary  sain  and  a  livelihood.  Thus  a  mass  of  incompetent  and  unskilled  laborers  would  grow 
up  incapable  of  going  out  West,  and  would  become  a  drug  upon  the  labor  market  of  the  East,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  shortughted  policy  on  the  part  of  employers  to  discourage  the  employment  of  boys, 
without  aiding  those  movements  which,  in  the  form  of  industrial  schools,  would  enaole  a  boy  to  anslifV 
for  service  at  17  years  old  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  he  could  probably  get  at  that  age  out  lor  thu 

training. 

•  ******** 

The  futnro  development  of  American  industries  will  depend  upon  a  population  not  compelled  to  dare 
and  enduie  and  experimentalise  for  "  very  life."  In  the  past  the  waste  of  material  has  been  excessive. 
To  make  the  best  use  of  a  given  quantity  of  material  reouires  a  sound  knowledge  of  Its  properties 
and  of  ita  disposal  in  the  aria  and  manufactures  by  scientific  methods.  In  this  direction  the  technical 
and  science  schools  already  instituted  have  accomplished  much  in  providing  foramen  and  managers, 
chemists,  miners,  and  intelligent  employers  In  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  indus^es.  some 
extensions  of  these  institutions  are  now  being  promoted.  One  significant  indication  of  progress  in 
this  direction  was  afforded  me  during  my  travels.  I  attended  a  convention  of  about  a  thousand 
teachers,  professors,  and  principals  of  schools  and  colleges,  at  Saratoga,  and  another  similar  gathering 
in  the  White  Mountains.  The  discussion  of  technical  and  industrial  training  was  the  cliief  featuro 
of  the  conventions.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  hieh  qualities  of  culture  and  character  which 
distinguished  this  truly ' '  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  "in  its  800,000  teachers,  as  represented  at  these 
meetings.  If  this  foroe  should  be  directed  by  a  change  of  tactics,  so  to  speak,  in  the  schools,  to 
Boieutinc  and  technical  instruction,  and  to  less  concentration  upon  purely  literary  subjects,  thera  can 
be  no  doubt  that  America  will  solve  the  induatrial-education  question  more  rapidly  than  any  otltci 
country,  and  utilise  it  in  the  further  development  of  her  inexhaustible  resources. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Nature  has  bestowed  her  gifts  over  this  continent  in  such  wise  that 
they  can  be  enjoyed  without  much  skill  and  labor  lu  the  gathering  of  them.  No  country  offers  mora 
difficult  problems  to  the  engineer,  the  agriculturist,  and  tno  maniuactnrer.  A  climate  of  extremes;  a 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  West;  the  ditnculties  of  cheap  transport  and  distribution,  all  require  the 
higluMt  qualities  of  self-reliance  and  endurance,  with  scientific  knowledge,  in  the  progress  of  the 
future. 

It  ia  remarkable  that,  in  the  great  centros  of  the  mining  and  iron-producing  districts,  whero  also  a 
large  amount  of  mechanical  construction  is  carried  on,  as,  for  instance,  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia,  so  little  has  been  done  by  the  owners  of  large  establisliments,  or  by  the 
town  or  State  authorities,  in  the  direction  of  technical  schools  or  evenmg  science  schools.  These 
industries  ropresent  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  population  in  those  large  cities,  and  yet  the 
ownero  of  works  have  to  rely  upon  the  scientific  knowleage  obtained  through  many  institutions  romote 
from  these  districts.  Pittsourgh  is  lamentably  devoid  of  facilities,  either  in  the  shape  of  libraries, 
museums,  science  schools,  or  technical  schools,  notwithstanding  that  the  manufacturors  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of,  and  accumulated  vast  wealth  from,  highly  proMcted  industry.  Thero  is  not  even  a 
public  library  in  the  city,  although  thero  is  a  population  of  about  200,000. 

In  Cleveland  a  movement  is  being  promoted  to  establish  a  technical  school.  I  have  already  stated 
that  Chicago  is  building  a  manual-inuning  school. 

1\  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that,  among  all  toe  msny  munificent  gifts  which  have  been  made  by  private 
individuals  for  the  cause  of  education,  amounting  in  the  aggrogate  to  many  millions  sterling,  very  few 
have  emanated  from  those  who  have  derived  their  wealth  from  the  scientific  industries,  all  of  which 
have  been  protected  and  owe  much  of  their  success  to  foreign  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  merohants, 
bankers,  and  professionid  men  aro  largely  represented  in  the  noble  list  of  benefactors  connected  with 
some  of  the  best  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  institutions  for  technical  training  having  any  bearing  on  the  textile 
industries.  The  knowledge  of  chemistry  acquired  at  the  various  institutions  which  I  have  described 
is,  of  course,  utilized  more  or  less  in  dyeing,  printing,  and  bleaching ;  but  thero  are  no  schools  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  fibreo,  and  of  the  various  processes  in  workine  up  the 
raw  material — silk,  cotton,  or  flax— is  taufcht.  In  all  the  manufactures  into  which  taste  and  design 
enter,  the  Americans  have  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  European  aid.  It  is  intended,  however,  so  I  am 
privately  informed,  to  establish,  in  one  of  the  centres  of  textile  industry,  a  large  institution  in  which 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  industrial  training  will  be  given  in  textile  manufacturing,  together 
with  that  theoretical  Knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  highest  quality  of  fabrics. 

I  have  not  included  the  Southern  States  in  my  investigations  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  various 
Important  towns,  for  the  reason  that  education,  for  the  present,  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  There  is,  however,  a  very  strong  movement  already  apparent  for  the  promotion  of  mechan- 
ical and  textile  industries  in  the  South.  The  enormous  resources  of  some  of  the  States— Alabama, 
for  instance — where  mineral  wealth  abounds,  have  attracted  capital -for  the  rapid  development  of  vari- 
ous manufactures.  This,  together  with  the  proximity  of  the  cotton-growing  districts,  points  to  a 
development,  in  the  near  future,  of  many  industries  which,  until  recently,  were  unknown  in  the 
South.  *  *  *  The  different  colleges  established  by  the  assistance  of  the '*  Land  Grant  "appear  to 
have  done  good  worlc,  in  connection  with  agriculture,  in  the  South,  in  teaching  the  elements  or  science 
and  in  providing  a  liberal  education  for  those  students  whose  means  have  enabled  them  to  attend. 
The  mechanical  aris  have  had  less  attention  in  such  colleges  than  in  similar  institutions  in  the  North, 
in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  occupations  of  the  people. 
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Tlie  iustitntions  for  the  advancement  of  the  workpeople,  other  than  achoola  and  oollegea,  are  not 
nnmeroua  In  America.  The  Ions  honra  of  labor  (at  leaat  00  hoars  a  week)  leave  bat  little  leisure  for 
the  working  classes  either  to  stndy  or  to  seek  recreation.  There  is  no  half  holiday  on  the  Satnrdav. 
There  are  no  holidays  during  the  year  of  more  than  one  day  at  a  time,  and  that  only  a  few  times  m 
the  year.  Libraries  and  reaaing  rooms,  although  amply  provided  in  most  cities  ana  towns,  are  not 
available  as  universally  as  in  Bngland.  Clubs  and  recreative  institutions,  uromoted  by  the  employers 
for  the  employed,  are  not  prevalent.  There  is  not  macb  interest  manlfoAtea  by  employers  generally  in 
the  social  condition  of  the  people.    This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  Jolnt-stook  compaaiea. 

If  the  few  institutions  affording  technical  education  now  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  have  been  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  accomplish  so  much  in  those 
branches  of  mechanical  industry  in  which  Americans  are  confessedly  pre-eminent, 
as  is  shown  in  the  testimony  from  which  extracts  are  appended  to  this  report ;  if, 
through  our  inventive  and  mechanical  ingenuity  we  are,  as  Mr.  Mather  and  other 
intc^gent  foreigners  say,  taking  hi^h  rank  in  those  arts  and  manufactures  to  which 
f ertili^  of  resource  and  invention  is  most  effectively  applied— and  that,  too,  not- 
withstanding our  totally  inadequate  provision  for  industrial  education — ^with  what 
hope  might  we  not  look  f orwanl  to  equal  or  greater  pre-eminence  in  other  arts  and 
industries  of  which  their  technical  schools  have  given  foreign  countries  a  practical 
and  profitable  monopoly  ? 

OUS  NATIONAL  PBOSPBRITY  NOT  DUE  TO  SUPERIOR    TECHNICAL  TRAINING,  BUT   TO 

OTHER  CAUSES. 

That  our  national  prosperity  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  pre-eminence  of 
cert^  of  our  manuractures  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  undeniable,  but  that  this 
successful  competition  has  been  due  not  to  the  superior  intellectual  cultivation,  or 
even  the  mantial  akin,  of  our  native  artiaans,  but  to  verv  different  causes — such  as 
abundance  and  quality  of  crude  material ;  superior  facilities  for  economical  manu- 
facture ;  the  aid  of  imported  skill,  and  those  natural  and  imtaught  qualities  to 
which  Mr.  Mathers  and  others  pay  such  high  tribute — ^is  likewise  easily  demonstrable; 
and  it  is  sad  to  reflect  what  greater  success  might  have  been  achieved  by  combining 
therewith  that  high  d^ree  of  intelligence  and  skill  that  European  nations,  under 
the  compulsion  of  competition,  are  sedulously  cultivating  in  their  industrial  classes. 
We  must  soon  place  greater  dependence  upon  the  quality,  finish  and  unique  designs 
of  our  exported  products  for  success  in  unprotected  foreign  fields,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  us  to  profit  now  by  the  experience  of  our  rivals  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
wiser  and  cheaper  to  discount  defeat  than  to  repair  its  effects.  The  season  of  pros- 
perity is  the  best  time  to  provide  against  the  depression  which,  with  certamty, 
foUows ;  and  the  knowledge  and  skilfof  tiie  specialist  are  most  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically applied  to  an  inoustry  in  its  infancy  or  when  it  is  in  a  depressed  condition. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  EX7ROFE  SHOW  WHAT  MIOHT  BE 
ACCOMPLISHED  BY  SIMILAR  SCHOOLS  IN  THE>  UNITED  STATES. 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  the  careful,  thorough  and  extensiye 
investigations  of  the  English  GK)yemment,  supplemented  by  the  published  observa- 
tions of  individual  students  of  reco^pized  abihty  and  accuracy,  have  resulted  in  the 
uniform  testimony  that  polytechnic  and  other  science  schools  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  have,  without  exception,  stimulated  national  and  local  mdustries, 
manufactures  and  trades,  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  have  transplanted 
or  developed  new  industries.  Even  the  few — ^and  not  selected — illustrations  of  this 
fact  whicn  the  compass  of  this  report  permits  to  be  made  therein,  bear  forcible 
t^imony  to  the  achievements  of  such  schools  [Exhibits  F,  O,  and  <^],  and  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  profit  which  our  more  populous  districts — and  especially  those  sea- 
board cities  wnich,  as  the  termini  of  our  great  trunk  lines,  become  the  focus  for 
many  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  other  interests  dependent  upon  the  products 
wliich  tliey  transport — might  derive  from  the  investment  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
corporate  and  individual  wealth  in  the  establishment  of  similar  schools,  adapted, 
of  course,  to  the  wants  of  our  peculiar  industries  and  institutions. 

WORKSHOPS  DO  NOT  COMBINE  MENTAL  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING,  AND  OX7R  PRESENT 

SCIENCE  TEACHING  IS  OF  TOO  HIGH  A  GRADE. 

While  it  may  be  said,  with  some  show  of  truth,  that  the  most  practical  technical 
schools  are  ^eat  workshops,  still  the  ordinary  workshop  does  not  jfet  combine  men- 
tal instruction  with  manual  training,  while  our  science  teaching  is  of  too  high  a 
grade  to  be  assimilable  by  the  ordinary  mechanic  and  mechanical  apprentice,  and 
is  too  theoretical  to  be  adaptable  to  the  current  work  of  our  shops.  Not  only  is 
there  too  little  application  of  science  to  our  various  handicrafts,  out  there  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  sad  lack  of  intelligent  effort  to  teach  apprentices  in  our  workshops 
that  manual  dexterity  which,  at  least,  they  are  supposed  therein  to  acquire. 
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SOMETHINO  NEEDED  TO  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  OLD  SYSTEM  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

Now  that  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  shall  take  its  place  in  the  way  of  educating  and  training  the  youth  of 
our  working  classes  becomes  an  important  consideration  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  our  national  welfare  and  in  the  development  of  our  industries.  Skilled  Labor 
must  be  had  from  some  source,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  import  it  in  bulk,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  its  expensiveness. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  OUR  LABORERS  THE  EQUALS  OF  FOREIGN  WORKMEN. 

* 

Our  own  people  have  the  first  claim  upon  our  industrial  occupations,  but  if  we 
are  to  compete  for  foreign  trade  they  must  be  so  trained  as  to  make  and  keep  them, 
in  knowledge  and  skiU,  at  lefist  the  equals  of  foreign  workmen.  The  most  practi- 
cal way  of  affording  them  this  trainmg  is  to  build  up  special  low-grade  science 
schools,  where  the  mstruction  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  directly  bear 
upon  our  arts  and  manufactures ;  for  if  any  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  the  study  of 
t^hnical  education  abroad,  it  is  that  progress  and  success  are  most  readily  and 
cheaply  attained  by  means  of  combined  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  and 
that  our  designers,  our  superintendents  and  our  foremen,  at  least,  should  be  scien- 
tifically and  practically  trained  experts.     [Exhibit  G.] 

Wi^out  dwelling  further  upon  this  point,  however,  the  foregoing  statement  and 
the  several  exhibits  hereto  appended  sufficiently  demonstrate  how  much  the  United 
States  already  owe  to  those  schools  wherein  the  application  of  science  to  the  mechanic 
and  useful  arts  is  practically  taught  [Exhibit  QJ ;  as  also  that,  as  a  people,  we  have 
been  singularly  backward  in  discovering  how  potential  a  factor  in  mternal  politics 
and  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  trade  relations  the  systematic  cultivation  of  our 
laboring  classes  in  technological  knowledge  could  be  made. 

THE  MISSING  LINK  IN  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  suppl  v  the  missing  link  in  our  system  of  national  education 
there  must  be  either  a  modification  of  the  curriculum  of 'our  public  schools,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Mather,  or  we  must  establish  schools  intermediate  between  our  gram- 
mar schools  on  the  one  hand  and  our  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges  on  the 
other :  which,  while  affording  our  youth  those  opportunities  and  facilities  for  tech- 
nical instruction  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  devolopment  and  success  of 
many  languishing  industrial  and  manufacturing  interests,  will  also  fit  them  for  the 
higher  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

COST  AND  CHARACTER  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

In  1880  the  United  States  contained  189,000  elementary  schools,  having  0,720,000 
pupils.  Our  national  and  State  expenditures  for  the  support  of  public  schools  now 
largely  exceed  $100,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  value  of  our  school  property  is  not 
less  than  $200,000,000.  These  expenditures  exceed  those  of  England  and  Wales 
nearly  five  times,  and  those  of  France  nearlv  four  times.  In  the  number  of  pupils 
and  the  expenditure  of  money  on  our  public  schools  we  lead  the  world,  and  yet 
neither  our  State  nor  national  appropriations  in  aid  of  industrial  education  for  the 
working  classes  have  been  sufficient  to  make  more  than  an  impression  upon  the 
great  mass  of  technically  uneducated  labor  of  the  country.     [Exhibit  L.1 

Says  Judge  MacArthur,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Education  in  its  Relation  to 
Industry: 

To  compete  miccessfully  with  foreurn  work  ^e  mniit  have  a  class  of  artlsano  as  highly  cultivated 
in  workmanship  as  those  we  imx>ort  from  over  the  sea,  and  this  skill  can  he  acquired  only  hy  practice 
in  their  respective  bandicrafts.  It  is  true  that  with  us  applied  science  and  mechanical  powers  have 
super fiede<l,  in  a  fp^at  measure,  the  burden  of  heavy  labor;  but  the  quick  eye,  the  expert  hand  and 
the  acute  taste  can  never  be  dispensed  with  in  the  manual  processes  of  tlie  arts  and  manufactures. 
To  meet  this  imperative  demand  for  first-class  workmen,  without  submittinji;  to  the  exactions  and 
competition  of  foreign  work,  we  must  educate  the  constructive  ability  of  our  youth  during  the  perio<l 
of  life  which  is  now  devoted  to  study  alone.  We  have  developed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  arts  of  manu- 
facture, but  we  arenearly  without  any  American  artisans  in  the  trades  connected  with  designs,  and 
are  consequently  deprived  of  the  acknowledged  sharpness  and  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen  in  help- 
ing on  American  industries.  This  wide  and  remunerative  field  of  labor  is  left  to  be  occupied  by 
partly  educated  and  skilled  foreigners.  We  have  excellent  schools  for  all  sorttt  of  instruction  in  the 
essentials  of  mathematics,  historv,  literature  and  philosophy,  but  we  fit  nobody  with  either  skill  or 
knowledge  in  any  particular  habit  of  industry. 

The  period  seems  to  have  arrived  when  institutions  of  industrial  science  and  education  can  no 
longer  oe  postponed  in  our  country,  and  when  thev  must  be  tried  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  those 
witneased  abroad.  There  seems  no  reason  why  the  Institutional  system  should  not  be  adapted  to  the 
tradeaman,  the  artist  and  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  to  the  more  pedantic  professions,  in  which 
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men  Are  bo  thoronghly  trained.  The  reform  of  onr  taste  haa  commenced  by  the  parif^ing  inflnenee 
which  proceeds  from,  and  which  will  gradaally  make  its  way  throazh,  the  community  from  the 
nni  versal  teaching  of  drawing.    An  apiK*^  xnnst  now  be  made  in  behalf  of  teaching  the  prooeaaea  <^ 

Srodnclion,  as  wi'U  as  the  principles  wnich  shall  guide  the  work.    The  use  of  tools  ana  machinery 
oes  not  come  by  intuition,  and  industrial  knowleoge  ought  to  include  instruction  in  their  use. 

ABSENCE  IN  OUR  COUNTRY  OF  INSTITUTIONS   FOR  COMBINED  GENERAL  AND 

MECHANICAL  EDUCATION. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions  there  is,  in  our  country,  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
institutions  for  combined  general  and  mechanical  education  of  the  character  which, 
in  France,  Germany  and  in  other  Continental  nationalties,  are  regarded  as  the 
great  source  of  national  wealth,  and  which  are  beginning  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  promotion  of  those  trades  and  manufactures  with  which  England  is 
coming  to  the  front. 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  JULY  2,  1862,  PROVIDINO  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Though  Congress,  by  its  act,  approved  July  2, 1862,  setting  aside  a  large  portion 
of  the  territorial  wealth  of  the  nation  for  industrial  education,  inaugurated  a  saga- 
cious scheme  for  ''teaching  the  processes  of  production,"  and  their  underlying  prin- 
ciples, which,  wisely  and  energetically  followed  up,  would  in  a  ^ort  time  have 
placed  the  United  States  in  the  foremost  rank  of  civilized  nations  in  the  theoretical 
knowledge  and  skilled  training  of  its  work-people,  and  have  developed  many  old 
and  created  new  industries,  thereby  more  rapioly  enriching  the  country,  most  of 
the  provision  made  by  that  act  for  industrial  and  scientific  teaching  of  Uie  masses 
has,  bv  reason  of  the  paramount  importance  attached  to  agriculture  in  most  sec- 
tions, been  absorbed  in  the  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges — so  called. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  NOT  WHAT  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE 

ACT  INTENDED. 

Whilst  these  colleges,  as  first  contemplated,  were  to  have  departments  for  teach- 
ing mechanic  trades,  most  of  them  have  drifted  away  altogether  from  the  original 
intention  of  the  authors  of  the  act,  and  there  is  in  them,  generally,  httle  or  no 
effort  to  combine  theoretical  instruction  with  practical  mechanical  training  in 
other  than  those  branches  of  knowledge  closely  related  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  before  they  can  be  of  any  material  advantage  to  manu- 
facturers and  others  requiring  skilled  labor.  If  their  managers  are  to  fulfil  the 
design  of  Congress,  thejr  must,  much  more  than  at  present,  turn  their  attention  to 
the  training:  of  experts  in  mechanical  and  industrial  arts;  for  it  is  only  in  schools 
devoted  to  instruction  of  this  character  that  the  poor  youth  of  our  country  can 
obtain  such  instruction  and  training  as  will  enable  them  to  acquire  and  maintain 
that  supremacy  over  foreign  rivals  in  important  arts  and  manufactures  to  which 
our  many  advantages  entitle  us. 

MECHANICAL  AS  WELL  AS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  ARE  NEEDED. 

It  is  true  that  agricultural  colleges  have,  per  se,  a  great  mission  to  fulfil,  espe- 
ciall;^  in  our  Western  and  Southern  sections ;  but  as  Congress,  by  express  terms, 
provided  and  intended  its  appropriation  of  school  lands  to  inure  to  the  advantage 
of  all  industries  e<]pally,  and  as  many  important  interests  of  the  country  recjuire 
that  technological  mstruction  should  be  placed  above  mere  dependence  upon  indi- 
vidual support,  the  remodeling  of  those  cplleges  is  necessary  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  national  legislation,  and  such  action  would  probably  stimulate  State 
and  municipal  authorities  to  effectively  supplement  national  appropriations.  ' 

OUR  BEST  SCHOOI^  ARE  THOSE  SUSTAINED  BY  ENDOWMENT  OF  PRIVATE 

INDIVIDUALS. 

At  present  our  most  efficient  institutions  for  affording  technical  education  are 
those  established  and  sustained,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  endowments  of  private 
individuals.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  this  assertion  imphes  that  Gk>v- 
emment  and  State  schools  might  not  be  made  equally — and  even  more— efficient 
than  similar  private  institutions.  But  it  happens  that,  as  a  rale,  endowments  have 
been  left  under  conditions  and  instructions  more  specific  than  in  the  case  of  Gov- 
ernment and  State  grants,  and  have  therefore  been  less  easily  diverted  from  their 
legitimate  objects,  and  are,  besides,  less  susceptible  to  those  mfluences  which  with 
us  almost  uniformly  prostitute  public  educational  funds  to  political  or  sectional 
purposes. 
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DESIRABILITY  OF  DONOBS  BXECUTINO  THEIB  OWN  BENEFACTIONS. 

Still  it  is  a  stem  fact  that  should  be  recognized  by  all  would-be  founders  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  that  this  character  of  triMt,  especially,  affords  much  opportunity 
for  misapplication,  even  under  the  most  carefully  guarded  legal  phraseology,  and 
that  the  most  conscientious  trustees  and  managers  are  not  procS  against  the  tempta- 
tion of  construing,  and  even  forcing  the  construction  of  ambiguous  terms,  in  nar- 
mony  with  their  individual  predilections.    Moral  i-^Execute  your  own  benefactions. 

In  just  what  manner  private  appropriations  and  city  systems  of  public  instruction 
should  deal  with  industrial  education  is  a  grave  problem,  but  the  labors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  have  resulted  in  the  collation  of  a  mass  of 
data,  not  only  upon  the  needs  of  the  country  in  this  regard,  but  also  in  reference  to 
the  many  experiments  and  efforts  (mostly  successful)  to  inaugurate  technical  educa- 
tion in  various  localities,  that  will  greatly  aid  in  its  solution.  Among  other  of  this 
Bureau's  reports.  Circular  of  Information  No.  1,  1885,  containing  the  observations 
and  views  of  John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.  D.,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Connecticut,  and,  later,  Superintendent  of  Boston  Schools,  upon  the  city-school 
systems  in  the  United  States,  is  of  special  value  and  interest  to  boards  of  education, 
school  superintendents  and  educators  generally.  Extracts  from  those  pages  of  his 
report  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  industrial  education,  and  the  necessity  for  it 
in  the  United  States,  are  appended  hereto,  and  their  careful  perusal  is  earnestly 
recommended.    [Exhibit  K.  J 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  DR.  PHILBRICK    UPON    THE    SUBJECT    OF    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Summing  up  his  conclusions  as  to  what  should  be  done  for  industrial  education 
by  city  systems  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  Philbrick  says : 

Withoat  abating  oar  leal  or  oontractiiig  oar  scheme  of  provision  for  general  education,  there 
remains  much  to  he  done  by  oar  city-school  systems  in  providing  that  kind  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing which  fits  persons,  in  part  at  least,  for  some  partionlar  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  The  pro- 
visions for  this  purpose  which  seem  desirable  in  the  present  stage  of  pedagogical  experience  and 
opinion  are  here  briefly  enamerated : 

(1)  A  modification  of  the  curriculum  of  elementary  instrnction  which  will  render  it  better,  not 
only  fur  thepnrposes  of  general  education,  but  also  better  as  a  direct  preparation  for  many  industrial 
pursuits.  Tliis  moditicatloD  consists,  in  brief,  in  throwine  overboard  a  considerable  mass  of  the 
useless  details  of  some  of  the  branches  now  taught,  in  applying  more  practical  and  comprehensive 
methods  of  teaching  all  the  subjects,  while  always  aiming  at  the  shortest  and  most  direct  means  of 
commonicating  andenabling  the  pupils  to  accjiiire  aseful  Knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  ignorinir 

J  processes  and  exercises  merely  for  the  sake  ot  what  is  called  symmetrical  development  of  the  mentiu 
acuities;  thus  making  room  for  drawing  (both  freehand  and  mechanical),  the  rudiments  of  book- 
keeping, the  rudiments  of  practical  geometry,  physics,  chemistry  and  natural  history,  modeling  and 
earving  for  boys,  needlework  for  girls.  I  omit  tne  workshop  for  boys,  because  I  think  that  up  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  the  above  stadies,  in  connection  with  gyi^nastics,  would  be  mure  profitable  as 
a  preparation  for  apprenticeship,  and  I  think  boys  ought  to  complete  their  elementary  education  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and,  if  they  have  not,  the  more  reason  why  they  should  not  theii  divide  school 
work  witn  shop  work. 

(2)  To  teach  girls,  iu  all  grades  of  public  instruction,  sewing  and  cutting  and  flttlDs,  and,  besides, 
special  schools  should  be  established  for  instruction  in  the  advanced  branches  of  needlework,  cutting 
and  fitting,  and  perhaps  millinery. 

(3)  To  establisii  everywhere,  in  small  cities  as  well  as  large,  thoroughly  equipped  evening  indus- 
trial drawing  schools. 

(4)  Evening  high  schools  should  be  widely  disseminated,  giving  instruction  in  more  or  less 
teofanloal  branches,  such  as  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  stenography,  practical  geometry, 
drawing,  etc. 

(5)  Evening  schools  devoted  exclusively  to  technical  branches,  like  those  in  France. 

(6)  To  estaolish  in  the  larger  cities  one  or  more  apprentice  schools  like  that  iu  Taris,  on  the  Boul- 
evard de  la  Yillette. 

(7)  The  establishment  of  simple  manual-training  schools,  as  they  may  be  required,  like  those  in 
New  Haven,  Boston,  and  Pern,  111.,  for  boys  who  have  completed  their  elementary  studies  and  for 
boys  already  in  the  grammar  schools  who  wish  to  attend  them  out  of  school  hoars,  whether  in  the 
evening  or  davtime. 

(8)  To  establish  in  the  larger  cities  manual-training  schools,  after  the  pattern  of  the  St  Louis 
school  and  the  school  of  mechanics  connected  with  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology. 

(9)  The  general  establishment  of  schools  of  practical  cookery  for  girls,  after  the  pattern  of  those 
which  have  been  so  successful  in  the  city  of  London. 

PRESENT  PROVISIONS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  INADEQUATE. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  departments  in  our  principal  universities  for  techni- 
cal and  scientific  training  in  mining,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  physics, 
and  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  other  and  more  directly  technological  institutions 
for  teaching  low-grade  science,  and  the  character  and  plan  of  instruction  therein 
pursued  are  illustrated  at  length  in  the  appendix  [Exlybit  L] :  but  all  these  schools 
and  deportments,  aggregated,  are  insignificant  in  number,  and  in  most  of  them 
instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to,  having  been 
obscured  by  the  literary  and  art-science  sides  of  education,  as  therein  taught. 
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TBNDBNCY  TO  IQNORE  PRACTICAL  SUBJBCTS. 

That  this  tendency  is  a  very  grave  danger  in  technological  schools  generall j,  is 
very  apparent  from  a  study  of  those  in  England,  where  most  of  the  institutioiis 
established  purelv  and  simply  for  technical  instruction  are  already  drifting  into 
devotion  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  to  the 
exclusion  of  drawing,  applied  science,  and  mechanical  teaching. 

Judge  MacArthur-savs  that  while  we  have  schools  for  all  sorts  of  instnxction  in 
mathematics,  history,  literature  and  philosophy  in  abundance,  they  fit  nobody  with 
either  knowledge  or  skill  in  any  particular  branch  of  industry.  In  the  abs^ce  of 
provision  for  manual  training  and  for  a  practical  application  of  theoretical  knowl- 
edge there  is,  of  course,  no  acquisition  of  skill,  but  there  is  a  notable  tendency  to 
beget  dislike  for  those  pursuits  that  require  manual  labor. 

LACK  OF  MANUAL  TBAININQ. 

It  is  high  time  that  those  interested  in  public  education  should  display  a  dani^ 
signal  in  connection  with  our  national  system  of  elementary  education,  which  also 
drifts  to  the  literary  side  with  a  rapidity  that  should  alarm  our  social  economists. 
The  storing  of  the  memory  with  a  multitude  of  extracts  from  books  which,  for  a 
brief  period  after  school  life,  may  be  retained  and  repeated  as  a  proof  of  education, 
is  altogether  misleading  and  useless  for  boys  and  girls  who  must  face  the  stem  real- 
ities of  making  their  own  living. 

SCHOOLS  DEVOTED  TO  MATHEMATICS,   PHILOSOPHY,  LITERATURE,  ETC.,  CREATE 

DISTASTE  FOR  MANUAL  LABOR. 

The  character  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  America  is  rapidly  creating  a 
distaste  for  manual  work  and  industrial  pursuits  in  general,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  our  public  teachers  to  make  an  earnest  attempt  to  modify  their  instruction,  in 
the  direction  of  devoting  more  time  to  subjects  of  a  practical  nature,  thereby  pro- 
moting tastes  for  industrial  pursuits  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
natural  sciences  applicable  tnereto. 

DEFECTS  IN  EXISTING  SCHOOLS  AFFORDING  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Reviewing  briefly  the  voluminous  data  showing  the  status  of  technical  training 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  provision  for  some  kind  of  indus- 
trial education  is  now  made  in  many  of  our  universities  and  colleges,  it  fails  to  meet 
tlie  greatest  demands  of  the  times  in  the  following  respects : 

TOO  EXPENSIVE. 

1. — ^The  instruction  is  too  expensive  for  workpeople.  But  few  of  our  mechanics 
and  artisans  could  afford  to  pay  the  high  tuition  and  meet  the  other  necessary 
expenses,  even  if  they  had  the  means  of  support  during  the  three  or  four  years 
necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  instruction. 

BEYOND  REACH  OF  WORKPEOPLE. 

2. — The  course  of  studies  in  these  institutions  is  much  too  far  advanced  for  the 
mass  of  our  people — the  conditions  of  admission  being  so  rigid  and  ar-reacliing 
that  only  those  persons  who  have  already  had  superior  school  facilities  are  able  to 
comply  with  them.  Hence  most  of  those  universities  and  colleges  that  do  make 
some  provision  for  technical  training  are  practically  closed  to  the  great  majority  of 
our  laboring  classes,  who,  being  unable  U)  pass  examination  on  aU  the  numerous 
subjects  required  for  admission,  are  excluded  from  any  of  their  departments  of 
study.  There  are  also  radical  defects  in  present  methods  of  ascertaining  the  fitness 
of  young  people  for  pursuing  technical  studies.  Those  methods  generally  only 
develop  now  much  cramming  has  been  done  by  and  for  the  candidates,  whereas  far 
greater  consideration  should  be  given  the  native  ability,  the  previous  educational 
facilities,  the  present  circumstances,  and  the  probable  future  career  of  the  applicants. 
Many  who,  from  lack  of  preliminary  training,  may  not  be  able  to  take  up  and  com- 
plete all  of  a  prescribed  course  might  still  make  good  headway  in  special  studies,  if 
they  could  only  be  admitted  to  the  classes. 

TOO  THEORETICAL. 

3. — Tlie  instruction  in  most  of  our  institutions  is  too  .theoretical.  In  order  to 
Ijenefit  workmen  and  employers  it  should  be  better  adapted  to  practical  ends. 
Students  in  industrial  classes  should  have  greater  facilities  for  visiting  shops,  fac- 
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tories  and  mines,  and  for  studying  their  operations,  and  should  be  examined  with 
reference  to  their  proficiency  in  applying  scientific  principles  to  the  numerous 
mechanical  processes  they  witness,  just  as  students  of  botany  visit  fields  and  forests 
and  study  flowers  and  plants,  or  as  students  of  medicine  go  to  the  dissecting  room 
to  learn  the  human  body,  and  to  the  laboratory  for  practical  study  of  chemical  com- 

Eounds.  For  a  mechanic  to  be  able  to  dissect  a  machine  that  he  has  to  run  and 
eep  in  order,  and  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  and 
the  office  of  each  part,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  the  machine  apart,  mend  that  which 
is  broken  or  out  of  shape,  and  put  the  whole  together  again,  is  just  as  essential  as 
that  the  surgeon  should  understand  the  materialB,  constniction  and  functions  of  tlie 
human  body  in  order  to  repair  it  intelligently  and  well. 

STUDENTS  NOT  TAUGHT  TO  OBSERVE  AND  TO  DO. 

But  the  students  in  most  of  our  college  classes  know  machinery  only  as  they  see 
cuts  of  it  in  their  text-books.  They  study  about  wheels  and  pulleys  and  levers  and 
screws,  but  rarely  see  them  in  operation.  They  learn  the  laws  of  electric  force, 
without  acquiring  the  mechanical  power  to  properly  arrange  a  battery  when  the 
materials  are  put  into  their  hands.  They  learn  tne  formulsB  of  chemistry,  but  are 
unable  to  undertake  the  simplest  experiments  without  endangering  theij:  own  lives 
and  those  of  others. 

ABSENCE  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

4. — Another  important  deficiency  is  the  absence  of  provision  for  evening  instruc- 
tion of  the  masses  of  mechanics  who  are  compelled  to  labor  during  the  day  for  the 
support  of  themselves  and  families,  many  of  whom  would  gladly  attend  evening 
classes  for  theoretical  instruction,  if  accessible  at  reasonable  cost.  That  this  is  true 
is  proven  by  the  large  number  of  workmen  in  Europe  and  in  sections  of  our  own 
country  who,  of  their  own  accord,  attend  evening  classes  when  opened  in  technical 
schools,  imiversities,  etc.  That  many  of  these  men  and  boys  make  commendable 
progress  in  their  studies,  even  after  working  hard  all  day,  is  shown  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those  having  charge  of  such  classes.  Those  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
having  class-rooms,  laboratories,  apparatus  and  libraries  already  equipped  could, 
generally,  without  great  expense,  make  arrangements  for  evening  clasdbs. 

EVENING    STUDENTS    IN    OWENS    COIXEGE,   LONDON    POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTE,    AND 

COOPER  INSTITUTE,  OP  NEW  YORK. 

In  Owens  College,  Manchester,  an  institution  of  about  the  same  rank  as  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  several  of  the  instructors  of  the  day  classes  also  give 
instruction  to  evening  students,  who  number  about  six  hundred.  The  class-rooms 
of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Regent  Circus,  London,  are  crowded  to  their  utmost 
capacity  every  evening  of  the  school  year  by  young  men  and  middle-a^:ed  mechanics 
who  spend  the  day  at  work  in  shops.'  This  school  has  accommodations  for  about 
three  thousand  students,  and  hundreds  of  applicants  are  refused  admission  every 
year  because  there  is  no  room  for  them.  Many  who  do  gain  admission  to  the  classes 
succeed  in  passing  the  Grovernment  examination  in  science,  or  the  city  and  guilds 
examination  in  technology.  The  fact  that  hundreds  of  workpeople  in  our  own 
country  avail  themselves,  with  great  profit,  of  the  evening  instruction  afforded  at 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York  [Exhibit  L],  and  at  the  few  other  evening  schools  of 
merit  in  our  cities,  adds  to  the  proof  that  there  is  a  demand  for  increa^  facilities 
for  practical  instruction  in  evening  classes. 

In  a  recent  special  and  comprehensive  report  on  the  present  status  of  industrial 
education  in  the  United  States* — from  whicli  I  have  gained  much  information — 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  says : 

VIEWS  OF  GENERAL  EATON,  U.  S.  COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  UPON 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  mannfaotarer  is  aided  by  Indniitrial  edncation  throngh  Itae  iniprovemeiit  of  his  prodncte. 
Hia  aacoeaa  depeoda  on  the  demand  for  his  goods  at  reasonable  prices.  This  demand  is  regulated  by 
the  needs  of  customers.  They  ask  for  darability  of  material,  attractiToness  of  design  and  excellence 
of  workmanship  in  whaterer  they  purchase  for  permanent  use.  Manufacturers'  business  improves 
as  they  become  poaaesaed  of  these  and  similar  qnalitioA,  which  can  be  economically  secured  only  by 
the  application  of  technical  knotrledge.  Diiraoility  arises  from  excellence  of  raw  material,  and  is 
retained  bythe  selection  of  the  right  processes  by  which  to  conyert  it  inte  the  state  in  which  it  finally 
appears.  The  quality  of  raw  material  is  not  un  frequently  to  be  deterroine<i  by  chemical  tests,  and 
many  of  the  processes  of  its  manufacture  are  regulated  by  chemical  principles.  The  science  which 
guidea  in  the  determiiiation  of  these  pruoesses  must  be  the  one  which  will  lead  to  their  improrement 

'Indaalrial  Edncation  in  the  United  States.  A  Special  Report  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Bnrean  of 
Edncation.    Waahington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1883.    Pp.319. 
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and  perfeotion.  Hence  coarsea  in  chemisiry  are  eatabllahed  in  onr  principal  poljtaclmio  aohoola,  aa 
well  as  in  colleges  of  agricaltore  (to  which  science  chemistry  makes  literal  oontrilmtimk).  and  In 
schools  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  For  a  similar  purpose  engineers  are  taneh  t  to  determine  the  atrength 
of  materials  nsed  in  building  railroada  and  bridges,  houses  and  machines.  Investigations  in  the 
domain  of  physios  and  chemistry  have  freonently  taught  the  skillful  application  of  new  and  aenri4» 
able  agents  to  tlie  production  of  labor.  Men  thus  taught  have  laid  out  our  railways,  opened  oar 
mines,  started  and  improved  our  manufactories  and  built  onr  houses.  They  have  aided  in  inoreasing 
onr  industries  35  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade  and  in  compelling  an  English  confession  that  "the  United 
States  will  probably  pass  us  in  the  ensuing  decade  "  in  the  value  of  ner  industries. 

The  elevation  of  the  working  classes  is  an  inevitable  result  of  educating  them  in  indnatries.  The 
direct  eifect  upon  the  intellect  Is  great  and  beneficial.  The  immediate  moral  influence  is  of  the  best. 
A  manly  feeling  is  awakened  and  JLcpt  alive  by  the  consciousness  of  power  and  skill  to  do.  An  incent- 
ive to  frugality  and  enterprise  is  set  forth.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  by  Prof.  Bdwmrd  Atkin- 
son that— 

"Other  things  being  equal,  high  wages,  coupled  with  low  cost,  are  the  necessary  reanlt  of  the 
most  intelligent  application  of  machinerv  by  the  arts,  provided  the  education  of  the  operatiTe  keepa 
pace  with  the  improvement  of  the  machinery." 

Industrial  education  dignifies  labor  as  well  as  opens  doors  to  its  skillful  and  remunerative  per- 
fortiiance.  If  labor  has  a  noble  end  and  purpose;  if  it  employs  intellect;  if  it  abundantly  rewards 
its  servants,  then  it  is  worthy  to  be  crowned. 

The  perfection  of  our  manufactures,  the  facilitating  of  commerce,  the  unearthing  of  mineral  wealth, 
the  economising  of  the  fertility  of  farms,  the  dissenunation  of  practical  knowledge— these  are  ends 
which  are  being  served  by  the  graduates  of  our  Industrial  institutions.  These  ends  do  not  lack 
nobility.  These  forms  of  labor  require  the  exercise  of  high  intellectual  powers.  The  attainments 
are  of  no  mean  order  which  enable  a  man  to  perform  the  great  feats  of  engineering  for  which  onr 
country  is  beoorainfr  known,  or  which  are  required  of  superintendents  of  extensive  factories.    Even 

"  and  his 


aays 
haughtiness.  He  can  weU  a^ord  not  to  conciliate  whose 
faithful  work  will  answer  for  him." 

The  diminution  of  crime  is  to  be  expected  from  the  diifiision  of  industrial  education.  The  per- 
centage of  criminals  who  have  received  even  the  elements  of  an  education  is  small.  An  authority  on 
the  snoject  has  said  that  "one-third  of  all  criminals  are  totally  uneducated,  and  that  fonr-flftha  are 
practically  uneducated."  Yet  when  the  relative  number  of  convicts  who  are  illiterate  ia  compared 
with  the  number  of  those  who  have  not  learned  a  trade,  it  is  found  to  be  much  smaller.  It  is  stated 
bv  Dr.  Wines  that  in  Baden  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are  unable  to  read  when  received,  and 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  fond  of  reading,  but  that  50  per  cent,  have  not  learned  a  teade;  in 
Bavaria  12  per  cent,  are  illiterate,  29  per  cent,  ignorant  of  a  trade.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Thwing  a  few  years 
since  claimed  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  Michigan  State  Prison  had  no  trade,  while  leaa 
than  25  per  cent,  could  not  read,  write  and  cipher;  that  in  the  prison  of  Minnesota  87  of  235  prisonera 
could  not  read  and  write,  130  never  learned  any  business ;  and  that  in  the  Iowa  Penitentiary  the  ratio 
of  illiterate  convicts  to  those  unskilled  in  a  trade  was  about  1  to  6. 

Whatever  pay  be  the  reliability  of  these  figures,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  lack  of  technical 
training  is  a  prolific  cause  of  crime.  This  lack  is  being  supplied  to  some  extent  by  some  recently 
established  schools,  which  both  aiford  opportunities  for  such  training  and  draw  public  attention  to 
the  existingjieed  of  it. 

The  introduction  of  industrial  featnrea  into  educational  institutions  has  a  tendency  to  relieve 
education  of  the  accusation  that  it  is  unpractical.  There  are  those  that  ask  of  our  schools  more  than 
they  are  intended  to  furnish.  Their  voice  in  years  past  called  into  being  manual-labor  and  haif-tima 
schools.  Since  the  failure  of  these  means  to  realize  the  expectations  or  their  advocates.  beUerers  In 
education  for  industrial  labors  have  been  uncertain  what  course  to  adopt  in  carrying  out  their  viewB. 
19 ow,  it  may  be  said  with  safety  that  the*  mass  of  our  citlaens  are  convinced  that  the  ednoaticoal 
systems  ana  institutions  of  the  country  are  above  reproach,  and  wiU  be  modified  by  the  introduction 
of  new  features  aa  they  are  needed.  A  minority  are  disposed  to  be  critical  and  aasert  that  education 
is  unwisely  conducted,  and  that  governmental  aid  might  be  applied  more  reasonably  to  the  establish- 
ment of  public  farms  and  workshops  for  training  purposes  than  to  public  schools. 

Finally,  protection  to  American  institutions  demands  the  industrial  education  of  onr  youth,  that 
they-  may  carry  onr  ideas  of  obedience  to  law  and  our  republican  principles  into  the  midst  of  the 
multituoe  of  foreigners  that  crowd  our  factories  and  our  mines  and  perform  much  of  our  labor. 

Ours  is  a  peculiar  nation.  In  it  the  principlea  of  morality  prevailing  in  oiviUsed  countries  are 
upheld  with  warmth  and  reason.  Our  political  principles  are  distinctive  and  characteriatio.  Daniel 
Webster  enumerated  them  in  one  of  his  great  speeches.  They  are  the  establiahment  of  popular  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  representation ;  the  recognition  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  fairly  expressed, 
as  having  the  force  of  law;  the  supremacy  of  law  as  the  rule  of  government  for  all,  and  the  existence 
of  written  constitutions  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  people.  He  aaaerted  his  belief  that  the 
influence  of  town  meetinesin  which  American  principles  were  recognised  and  followed,  made  those 
who  went  from  them  to  dig  gold  in  California  "  more  fit  to  make  a  republican  government  than  any 
bo4ly  of  men  in  Germany  or  Italy."  If  there  be  added  to  the  lessons  of  our  poutical  gatherings  and 
elections  education  in  the  essentials  of  government,  instruction  in  the  sciences  contributing  to  fionian 
prosperitj,  familiarity  with  the  languages  of  civilisation,  sound  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
training  xor  an  ennobling  and  enriching  occupation,  then  American  youth  will  be  prenared  oftener  to 
fill  leading  places  in  industries,  will  win  respect  for  their  skill,  learning  and  wisdom,  and,  being 
respected  and  trusted,  will  be  enabled  to  enshrine  American  liberty  more  seenrely  in  the  hearts  of 
laboring  men.  So  our  land  shall  be  the  home  of  a  safe  and  permanent  nation,  "  where  an  industrioaa 
populauon  advances  like  a  victorious  army,  where  the  poor  find  work,  the  laborer  beoomea  apnmrie- 
tor,  the  proprietor  grows  rich,  and  all  have  the  hope  of  a  prosperous  future,"  and  the  ends  or  oar 
industrial  eaucation  will  be  accomplished. 

Common  sensi^  and  experience  combine  in  declaring  that,  to  attain  to  eminence 
in  science,  art  or  literatm'e,  nations  and  commmiitieB  must  make  liberal  provision 
for  institutions  devoted  to  their  study  and  investigation.  A  rudimentary  principle 
of  political  economy  is  that,  in  direct  proportion  as  money  is  invested  in  tiie  endow- 
ment of  such  institutions  with  free  professorships  and  scholarshinB,  and  the  means 
for  original  research  and  experimentation,  is  ite  value  compounaed  by  their  rapid 
advancement  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  the  foundation  of  national 
prosperity.    In  recognition  of  this  principle,  the  Beveral  States  of  the  Union  have 
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not  been  backward  in  endowing  universities  and  colleges  devoted  to  the  study  and 
investi^tion  of  one  or  more  special  subjects,  and  the  natural  increctse  of  those 
institutions  is  sure  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  the  reasonable  advancement 
of  our  literarv  and  abstruse  scientific  status  among  the  nations.  Let  greater  pro- 
vision, therefore,  be  made  for  the  practical  application  of  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  to  our  useful  arts  and  trades,  which  are  languishing  in  ever^  branch. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  this  depression  may  be,  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our 
products  would  go  far  towards  stimulating  demand  and  in  restoring  prosperity,  just 
as  it  has  done  abroad  in  lees  favored  localities  and  under  more  adverse  circumstances. 


DEYELOFM ENT  OF  NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

Besides,  there  are  numerous  new  industries  awaiting  development  and  the  assist- 
ance which  technical  knowledge  alone  can  give.  Society  tires  of  the  old  and  a 
depression  in  business  ensues ;  it  clamors  for  the  new  and  novel,  in  which,  when 
produced,  it  is  always  ready  to  invest  millions;  thus  affording  employment  to  many 
workmen,  the  disbursement  of  whose  earnings  in  sustenance,  clothing  and  shelter 
for  their  families  has  a  far-reaching  effect  in  stimulating  other  industries.  Witness 
the  application  of  the  recent  discoveries  and  inventions  m  the  domain  of  electricity. 

THE  USEFUL  ARTS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISE. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and,  later,  in  England,  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts  is  acknowledged  to  be  of 
the  first  importance,  as  lyine  at  the  foundation  of  all  industrial  enterprises,  and  in 
all  those  countries  many  of  their  ablest  citizens  devote  their  lives  and  scientific 
knowledge  to  improving  methods  of  manufacture  and  the  attractiveness  and  utility 
of  staple  products ;  to  the  discovery  of  new  designs  and  to  the  origination  of  new 
industries ;  while  great  polytechnic  and  less  pretentious  institutes  exercise  a  healthy 
and  stimulating  influence  in  the  same  direction. 

MORE  DEVOTION  TO  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNICAL  ARTS  NEEDED. 

A  respectable  class  of  our  citizens,  both  young  and  old  men  of  ability,  devote 
themselves  to  a  single  branch  or  phase  of  literature,  the  ornamental  arts  and  the 
pure  sciences,  while,  considering  the  size  and  population  of  our  country,  the  num- 
ber who  devote  themselves  from  similar  motives  to  applied  science,  technical  arts 
and  education — t.  e. ,  not  related  to  the  social  professions  and  fine  arts— is  reaU  v 
insignificant.  When,  in  addition  to  some  sucn  plan  as  that  outlined  by  Dr.  Phil- 
brick,  our  agricultural  colleges  are  ^ven  the  breadth,  and  are  eaually  devoted  to 
the  several  branches  of  instruction,  mtended  by  Congress ;  and  when,  b^  the  rear- 
rangement of  present  and  the  establishment  of  additional  polytechnic  schools, 
sufficient  industrial  instruction  is  afforded  to  meet  even  present  needs  and  demands, 
the  more  important,  at  least,  of  our  industrial  trades  will  take  their  true  positions 
as  of  equal  respectability  and  value  as  the  professions  and  the  higher  commercial 
pursuits,  and  then  the  (to  us  now  Utopian)  condition  will  be  fulfilled  when  our 
mechanics  and  artisans,  like  the  peasants  around  Groningen,  can  cast  "compas- 
sionate glances  at  all  that  population  of  shopkeepers,  clerks,  professors,  officials  and 
Eroprietors  who,  in  other  countries,  are  envied  by  those  who  till  the  ground,  but 
ere  are  regarded  by  them  in  the  light  of  poor  people.^' 
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comparison  of  baltimore  with  other  localities. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  development  and  present  condition  of  technical 
education,  abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  though  only  a  brief  and  incomplete 
historical  sketch,  affords  a  basis  for. comparing  Baltimore,  commercially  and  me- 
chanically, with  other  localities  where  higher  scientific  methods  are  practised  in 
corresponding  industries.  Such  a  comparison  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  awaken 
an  interest  in,  and  a  demand  for,  more  thorough  and  widespread  scientific  knowl- 
edge, the  power  and  effects  of  which,  in  the  arts,  manufactures  and  trades,  are  por- 
traved  in  the  preceding  "pages  of  this  report ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  where  the 
lack  of  scientific  instruction  and  technical  training  is  greatest,  the  want  of  it  is 
least  likely  to  be  felt  by  those  who  are  deficient  in  it.  Kealization  of  the  need  is 
generally  followed  by  sufficient  agitation  to  secure  it. 
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BALTIMORE  NOT  PROORBSSINO. 

It  must  be  painfully  apparent  to  a  large  number  of  our  business  men,  as  well  as  to 
other  thoughtful  citizens  that,  notwithstanding  her  superior  natiu^  and  artificial 
advantages  and  resources,  Baltimore  is  not  only  not  progressing,  as  compared  with 
even  less  favored  sections,  but  is  not  maintaining  her  former  position  in  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  world. 

CAUSES  MUST  BE  UNDERSTOOD. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the  general  apathy  that  is  paralyzing  her  business  enter- 
prises may  be,  they  must  be  analyzed,  the  facts  brought  to  light  and  their  effects 
understood,  before  intelligent  measures  can  be  devised  for  producing  a  different 
state  of  affairs.  Although  it  is  never  an  agreeable  task  to  criticise,  in  any  relation, 
the  communi^  in  which  one  lives,  yet  here,  as  in  surgery,  the  diseased  part  must 
be  bared  and  its  condition  made  manifest  before  proper  remedial  measures  can  be 
determined. 

REASONS  FOR  DISCUSSING  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  interests  of  our  service  are  so  interwoven  with  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Baltimore ;  the  poverty  of  her  youth  in  intellectual  attainments  and  mechanical 
skill  has  been  so  painfully  manifested  in  the  preliminary  examinations  held  the  past 
year  in  connection  with  the  technological  classes  at  Mt.  Clare,  as  well  as  in  the  cur- 
rent mechanical  operations  of  the  service  that,  in  view  of  the  intimate  relations 
that  must  always  exist  between  the  educational  facilities  of  the  city  and  any  tech- 
nological institution  that  may  be  established  within  or  near  its  boundaries,  a  dis- 
cussion, in  this  report,  of  the  needs  of  the  citv  in  the  matter  of  technical  instruction 
and  its  advantages,  becomes  pertinent— indeed  necessary.  Neither  from  profes- 
sional education  nor  experience  am  I  able  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively.  But 
what  is  hereinafter  cit^  is  patent  even  to  superficial  observation,  and  if,  through 
this  citation,  such  general  interest  can  be  awakened  in  Baltimore  as  shall  result  m 
placing  her  industrial  and  technical  educational  facilities — which  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  her  prosperity — ^upon  a  par  with  those  offered  by  rival  cities,  a  great 
boon  will  have  been  conferred  upon  the  community  in  general,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  and  all  other  manufacturing  corporations  will  enjoy 
the  reflex  advantages  accruing  from  the  increased  intelligence  and  skill  that  her 
working-people  will  soon  acquire. 

NECESSITY  OF  UNITED  EFFORT  TO  RESTORE  PROSPERITY. 

If  those  public-spirited  citizens  who  recognize  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  and 
whose  professional  or  business  attainments  place  their  qualifications  and  motives 
be>ond  cavil,  can  be  induced  to  unite  in  devising  and  in  securing  the  acceptance  of 
an  intelligent  and  practical  measure  for  reviving  and  extending  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  advantages  are  unquestionably 
such  that  it  would  soon  not  only  recover  its  lost  prestige,  but  would  rapidly  advance 
beyond  the  prosperity  of  many  of  its  now  successful  competitors. 

INDICATIONS  OF  A  NEW  SOUTH. 

At  this  time  there  are  indications  of  the  birth  of  a  new  South— a  South  that  shall 
become  famous  and  wealthy,  through  the  development  of  its  immense  resources 
and  the  application  to  its  industries  of  scientific  methods,  which  elsewhere  will  be 
of  slower  growth,  because  they  will  supplant  and  make  worthless  the  expensive 
plants  of  present  processes. 

APPROACHINO  ERA  OF  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY. 

Standing  as  we  evidently  are  at  the  threshold  of  another  era  of  national  proe- 
perity,  in  which  the  South  and  other  sections  naturaUy  dependent  upon  Baltimore 
(as  the  connecting  link  between  the  North  and  South)  for  manufactured  products 
must  participate,  the  present  is  an  opportune  time  to  make  provision  for  industrial 
education  commensurate  with  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  city. 

METHODS   HERETOFORE   PROPOSED    TO   SECURE    PROSPERITY    HAVE   NOT    MET  WITH 

GENERAL  FAVOR. 

The  causes  that  have  combined  to  relegate  Baltimore  to  a  rank  so  far  beneath  her 
true  status  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  centre  become  readily  apparent 
from  a  study  of  her  industrial  history.    It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them  here, 
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but  it  ifl  pertinent  to  remark  the  almost  invariable  lack  of  appreciation,  at  times 
actually  assmning  an  attitude  of  imreasoning  antagonism,  witn  which  the  efforts 
of  those  who  have  sought  to  promote  her  matcncial  prosperitf  have  been  received. 
CoDsidering  the  widely  divergent  and  irreconcilable  views  developed  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  many  i^lajoa  from  time  to  time  devised  for  the  improvement  of  ner 
trade  and  commercial  relations,  it  is  manifestly  useless  to  hope  now  for  fruitful 
result  from  any  similar  proposition  which  has  not  the  merit  oz  promoting  at  least 
the  principal  business  interests  of  the  city. 

ALL  INTERESTS  MAT  PROFIT  BT  TEOHNIOAL  TRAININO. 

Municipal  industrial  education,  however,  offers  a  program  upon  which  every 
business  mterest  may  harmonize,  with  equal  certain^  of  sharing  in  the  ultimate 
prosperity  which,  as  experience  has  shown,  uniformly  follows  its  general  adoption 
m  a  trade  centre,  and  which  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  would,  in  the  case  of 
Baltimore,  prove  equally — and  probably  far  more — valuable  than  could  reasonably 
be  hoped  for  from  any  of  the  measures  for  increasing  our  genercd  prosperity  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made;  while  at  the  same  time  promoting  tne  material, 
intellectual,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  masses  of  our  population* 

HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT  OF  BALTIMORE. 

During  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of 
1812,  the  city  of  Baltimore  enjoyed  its  greatest  prosperity,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
latter  conflict  it  gave  promise  of  becoming  pre-eminent  among  the  most  prosperous 
commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  of  the  country.  It  was  f^en  that  its  growth 
was  most  rapid ;  new  enterprises  were  readily  undertaken,  and  its  conmierce  was, 
relatively,  if  not  actually,  greater  than  ever  since. 

OROANIZATION  OF  B.  &  O.  COMPANY. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  its  most  astute  business  men,  realizing  that 
without  more  rapid  and  direct  freight  communication  with  the  west,  Baltimore 
must  suffer  greatly  from  the  increase*!  competing  power  of  New  York,  as  early  as 
1820  be^gan  an  agitation  for  increased  traffic  facilities  to  the  west,  the  outgrowth 
of  which  was  the  organization  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
Though  constantly  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  rival  corporations,  to  home  opposi- 
tion born  of  prejudice  and  jealousy,  and  to  the  more  vexatious  indifference  with 
which  its  efforts  to  maintain  and  stimulate  lan^ishing  industries  have  been  met  by 
those  it  sought  to  benefit,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  is  to  l)e 
credited  with  diligent  and  consistent  efforts  to  foster  and  enlarge  Baltimore  man- 
ufactures and  commerce,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  to  the  extent  it  and 
its  affiliated  interests  have  been  conducted  in  a  liberal  and  progressive  ^irit,  they 
have  expanded  and  prospered  amid  a  general  decadence  of  tne  city's  industries. 

SUPERIOR  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES  AND  RESOURCES  OF  BALTIMORB. 

While  substantially  at  its  door  are  water  powers  capable  of  furnishing  motive 
force  for  many  times  its  present  manufactures ;  while  the  advantages  of  its  superior 
geographical  relation  to  a  large  and  productive  section  of  country  are  preserved  by 
its  being  the  terminus  of  an  extensive  trunk-line  system  tapping  that  section  at 
many  points ;  and  while  it  has  within  easy  reach  enormous  reservoirs  of  the  finest 
steam-making  coals  found  in  America,  as  well  as  generous  supplies  of  iron,  copper, 
hard  woods,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  material  suitable  ror  manufactures — in 
fact,  all  the  steple  raw  materials,  the  conversion  of  which  into  manufactured 
products  builds  up  those  large  industries  and  commercial  interests  without  which 
no  city  can  be  great  or  prosperous. 

LOSS  OF  PROMINENCE  IN  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE. 

Baltimore  has  practically  lost  all  claim  to  pre-eminence  or  even  proniinence  in 
any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  pursuit.  Not  only  do  many  industries  develop 
elsewhere,  and  which  should  be  prospering  here,  not  exist,  but  it  has  been  impossible 
to  maintain  those  we  had,  and  yet  the  apathy  of  the  community  ia  such  that  no- 
substantial  response  is  made  to  the  most  urgent  appeals  for  financial  encouragement 
and  assistance  in  increasing  our  commerce,  reviving  old  or  establishing  new  manu- 
factures or  kindred  enterprises. 
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LOSS  OF  WBST  INDIA  SUGAR  TRADE— EXTENT  OF  THIS  LOSS. 

To  be  more  specific,  I  may  remind  you  that  Baltimore  has,  apparently  throjORh 
pure  lack  of  energy,  lost  the  West  India  sugar  trade,  and  her  iron  industries  are  little 
short  of  the  throes  of  dissolution.  The  gravity  of  the  loss  of  this  sugar  trade  is  shown 
in  a  recent  pamphlet  prepared  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  C.  Morton  Stewart, 
wl^ch  sets  forth  the  total  value  of  the  city's  imports  of  sugar  and  molasses  in  1874 
as  $10,598,227 ;  decreased  in  1884  to  $107,041,  but  even  these  figures  by  no  means 
represent  the  net  loss  to  the  city,  in  one  decade,  from  this  single  item — ^the  ten 
miUions  of  imports  merely  representing  the  raw  material  brought  here ;  to  which 
should  be  addea  the  commerce  supported  bjr  its  transportation,  the  repairs  to  vessels, 
the  labor  and  the  manufacturing  industries  incident  thereto ;  all  of  which,  when 
summed  up,  show  a  loss  much  more  serious  and  far-reaching  than  that  indicated 
by  these  bare  figures. 

HOW.  TO  REGAIN  THIS  TRADE. 

Were  Baltimore  now  able  to  manufacture  those  articles  for  which  West  Indian 
products  are  exchanged,  at  prices  and  of  quality  that  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  wares  of  rival  manufacturers,  thus  directly  exchanging  manufactured 
goods  at  a  profit  for  those  products,  instead  of  paying  for  them  in  specie  and  com- 
pelling  incoming  vessels  to  look  elsewhere  for  return  cargoes,  we  could,  in  a  large 
measure,  again  attract  this  lucrative  trade  to  our  port. 

DIMINISHED  MARITIME  COMMERCE. 

Baltimore  has  entirely  lost  her  reputation  and  renown  in  maritime  pursuits,  which 
at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  was  world-wide,  without  gaining  compensating 
advantages.  Possessing  a  fine  harbor  and  first-class  shipbuilding  facilities  (includ- 
a  dry-dock  hardly  surpassed  in  size  and  equipment  by  any  other  on  our  coast),  she 
is  yet  debarred,  through  the  unskillful  work  of  her  artisans,  their  trade  agitations 
and  prohibitory  labor  tariffs,  from  securing  the  construction  of  even  the  few  coast- 
ing steamers  registering  at  her  port,  while  her  shipbuilders  are,  from  &e  same 
causes,  compelled  to  decline  bidding  on  the  few  ocean  bottoms  ofitering  for  con- 
struction here. 

ABBOTT  IRON  WORKS. 

The  Abbott  Iron  Works,  after  a  prosperous  business  career,  have  been  idle  for  a 
loDg  time,  and  are  now  about  being  sold  and  the  valuable  plant  thereof  distributed. 
The  same  general  cause  accounts  for  the  depression  in  other  branches  of  trade,  with 
the  details  of  which  all  citizens  who,  like  yourself,  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  city,  must  be  familiar. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustrations  of  neglected  opportunities  for 
enhancing  our  wealth  and  increasing  our  corporate  and  commercial  importance, 
or  of  absolute  loss  of  established  trade,  apparently  from  a  species  of  dry-rot,  incom- 
prehensible, but  very  satisfactory  to  our  more  pushing  rivals ;  for  no  one  better 
than  yourself  appreciates  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  Baltimore  now 
labors  in  her  competition  with  other  cities. 

B.  ft  O.  REVENUES  OFTEN  HAZARDED  AND  SOMETIMES  SACRIFICED  TO  PROTECT  THS 

CITY'S  INDUSTRIES  AND  COMMERCE. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  to  point  out  that,  because  of  the 
city's  commercial  apathy,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  frequently 
been  compelled  to  hazard,  and  more  than  once  to  sacrifice  its  revenues,  in  order  to 
prevent  tne  practical  suppression  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  in  which  the  business 
mterests  of  tne  city  are  common  with  its  own. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THIS. 

To  cite  recent  examples  of  this,  you  will  remember  that  when,  less  than  a  year 
ago,  the  Baltimore  emigrant  business  was  threatened  by  her  Northern  rivids,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  found  it  necessary  to  surrender  the  profit 
of  the  business  in  order  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  few  steamship  lines  run- 
ning to  this  port. 

Also,  that  though  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  retain  our  coasting  trade, 
such  was  their  lethargy,  that  it  was  very  lately  found  impossible  to  induce  our  mer- 
chants to  subscribe  sufficient  money  to  insure  even  a  line  of  steamers  between 
Baltimore  and  Charleston. 
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INDUSTBIAL   POVKBTY  OF   BALTDIOBB   AS    SHOWN   BY   REPOBT    OF   COMMITTBB    ON 

E8TABLI8HMBNT  OF  MANUFACTUBBS. 

Probably  I  cannot  more  forcibly  illustrate  our  city's jpoverty  in  respect  to  business 
enterprises  generally,  and  to  manufactures  specincauy,  than  by  quoting  at  some 
lenKtn  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Establishment  of  Manufactures, 
made  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1877,  which  contains  much 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  but  which  seems  to  have 
received  much  less  consideration  than  its  merits  deserve.  From  p.  20  ef  aeq,  are 
extracted 'the  folldwing  quotations : 

These  tables,  which  have  been  Teiy  oereftilly  prepsred,  disclose  the  poyerty  of  BslUmore  as  a  mm- 
QfaotuiinK  city  with  painfal  distinctness.  JSaitimore  is  (by  Table  B)  shown  to  be  far  below  the 
indnsteiaiaveraffe  in  the  proportion  of  her  workingmen  to  the  entire  population.  There  is  one  oper- 
ative in  evexj  5.2per8ons  in  Wilming:ton ;  1  in  eyery  5.04  in  Philadelphia;  1  in  every  6.5  hi  Boston; 
1  in  every  5.8  in  Cincinnati ;  - 1  in  every  8.6  in  Newark,  New  Jersey ;  1  in  every  7.6  in  St.  Lonia,  while 
Baltimore  has  only  1  in  every  8.1. 

This  deficiency  of  manufacturing  hands  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  a  still  greater  deficiency  of 
eapital  per  capita  invested  in  industrial  pursuits.  In  this  respect  Baltimore  ranks  the  lowest  of  any 
of  our  lanse  cities — Slower  even  than  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  Philadelphia  the  capital  in  manufac- 
tories is$252  peroapita ;  in  Wilmington  |235 ;  in  St  Louis  $194 ;  in  Cincinnati  $197 ;  in  Boston  $188,  while 
in  Baltimore  there  Is  only  $97  capital  per  capita  so  invest^— less  than  half  as  much  as  Cincinnati  has ; 
Just  half  as  much  as  St.  Louis  has;  only  a  little  over  half  as  much  as  Boston  has.  and  not  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  third  as  much  as  there  is  in  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia.  Tne  tables  of  Dank 
capital  and  savings-bank  stock  and  capital  will  show  that  in  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati.  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago,  the  money  which  our  citizens  lock  up  in  bank  stock,  ground  rents,  private  diseonnt  banks 
and  such  securities,  is  by  preference  invested  in  productive  industrial  enterprises.  In  those  cities,  as 
the  tables  show,  capital  is  used  to  buy  materials  and  pay  wages,  and  returns  in  the  shape  of  values 
received  for  products  manufactured.  In  Baltimore,  on  the  other  hand,  capital  is  used  to  produce 
interest.  While  in  neither  case  can  it  be  truly  said  that  capital  is  barren  (since  the  hiring  of  money 
may  be  as  useful  as  the  hiring  of  sewing-machines  or  any  other  sort  of  tool  or  service),  yet  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  money  used  in  manufactures  and  other  forms  of  active  production  is  more  fertile  than 
money  put  at  interest,  or  in  ground  rents  or  land,  to  reappear  In  permanent  improvements  distributed 
over  a  period  of  j  ears,  or  in  nouses  and  buildings.  Capital  in  manufactures  must  tnm'itself  over  at 
least  once  a  vear,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  column  of  capital  (Table  B)  with  the  column 
of  '^materials,"  that  more  than  the  total  capital  of  all  manufacturing  establishments  is  every  year 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
capital  of  such  establishments  is  annuallv  disbursed  as  waees. 

Wasea  added  to  cost  of  material  and  tne  sum  deducted  from  gross  product  gives  gross  profits  of 
manuiaoture,  exi>enses  of  course  not  being  allowed  for.  Tested  by  this,  we  flna  that  In  Philadelphia 
manuf^tures  in  1870  paid  47  per  cent,  on  nominal  capital,  in  Ciucinnati  43  per  cent.,  in  San  Francisco 
47  per  cent.,  in  Baltimore  48  per  cent.,  in  Chicago  50  per  cent.,  in  Louisville  50  per  cent.,  in  Boston  61 
per  cent.,  in  Wilmington  71  per  cent..  In  New  York  74  per  cent.,  and  in  St.  Louis  120  per  cent. 
Unquestionably,  these  figures  show  an  excess  of  capital  to  product  in  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati, 
and  a  deficiency  of  capital  to  product  in  St.  Louis,  but  they  also  show  that  manufactures  are  less 
profitable  in  Baltimore  than  elsewhere,  when  we  come  to  deduct  the  heavy  taxation  and  other  charges 
to  which  they  are  subject  here,  and  from  which  they  are  free  in  Philadelphia. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Table  A,  we  will  find  our  deficiencies  set  out  in  detail  in  comparison  with 
smaUer  cities,  and  with  rival  and  competing  ones.  Your  commission  do  not  need  to  do  more  than  call 
the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the  array  of  facts  presented  in  this  table,  showing  how  we  are 
surpassed,  even  in  manufactures  which  we  ought  to  monopolize,  bv  the  most  inferior  towns  and 
cities.  There  is  only  one  particular  in  regard  to  which  your  commission  will  dwell  upon  in  the  figures 
in  this  table,  and  that  is  in  respect  of  the  manufactures  which  are  needed  to  keep  up  our  mercantile 
bnsinfMis  and  domestic  commerce  with  the  South  and  with  our  own  counties.  In  the  item  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  for  instance,  Chicago  makes  seven  times  as  many,  St.  Louis  five  times,  and  Louis- 
ville three  tiroes  as  many  as  we  do.  In  the  item  of  fertilisers  we  are  surpassed  by  Wilmington,  not 
to  speak  at  all  of  other  and  larger  places.  In  the  item  of  boots  and  shoes,  leaving  all  New  JSngland 
out  of  the  question,  Philadelphia  makes  four  times  as  many,  and  St.  Louis,  Newark  and  Cbicasro, 
all  three,  equal  our  production.  Chicago  manufibctnres  more  than  four  times  as  many  bricks  as  we  Ho, 
in  spite  of  our  fa*  ilities.  In  the  makug  of  carriages,  etc.,  Cincinnati  manufactures  more  than  four 
timea  as  much  as  we  do,  New  Haven  six  times,  and  Wilmington  and  Chicago  three  times  as  much. 
In  confectionery,  while  no  city  can  rival  Philadelphia,  Chicago  makes  three  times  as  much  as 
Baltimore.  Our  cotton  manufactures  are  not  yet  q ui le  on  a  level  with  those  of  New  London.  In  fiour 
and  meal  Newark,  Wilmington  and  Louisville  are  our  equals,  while  Chicago  makes  three  times  and 
St.  Louis  fourteen  times  as  much  as  we  do.  Chicago  andLouisville  beat  us  in  furniture.  The  glass 
manufacture  of  Pittsburgh  is  fifty  times  as  great  as  ours.    In  iron  manufiAotures,  leaving  ouC  the 

S«at  centres  of  this  industry,  we  find  ourselves  inferior  to  Chicago,  and  not  much  above  Louisville, 
ewark.  New  Haven  and  Wilmington.  In  leather  manufactures  we  are  completely  outstripped  by 
all  tiie  large  citiee,  by  every  city  in  the  country,  in  fact,  which  has  half  our  population.  In  liquors, 
distilled  or  malt,  even  Newark  surpasses  us.  in  machinery  we  are  not  equal  even  to  small  cities  like 
Newark,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Louisville,  Wilmington,  eto.  In  sugar  refining,  leaving  out  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia,  we  find  St.  Louis  beginning  to  be  our  rival.  Of  paints 
we  manufacture  $400,000  worth ;  St.  Louis  $2,000,000.  St.  Louis  makes  ten  times  as  much  patent  medi- 
cine, ten  times  as  much  saddlery  and  harness,  ten  times  as  much  manufactured  tobacco,  as  Baltimore; 
while  Cincinnati  makes  twenty  timeb  as  much  soap  and  candles,  and  St.  Louis  four  times  as  much  as 
we  do.  In  stoneware  we  make  $127.000 :  Cincinnati  $3,000,000.  In  sash  manufacturing  our  producto 
are  a  beggarly  $145,000,  against  $2,300,000  for  St.  TK>nis,  $800,000  for  Newark.  $500,000  for  New  Haven, 
$250,0007or  Wihnington,  eto.  In  short,  the  exhibition  is  in  the  highest  degree  painful  and  mortifying, 
and  most  cause  serious  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  all  persons  who  uow  that  it  takes  trade  to 
make  trade. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  this  Is  an  anomalous  condition  of  things.  Equally  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  manufactures  bring  wealth  and  population  to  cities  in  more  certain  and  speedy  ways  than  any 
other  form  of  labor. 

Am  ^mwfr  Walker  said  upon  this  point :  "It  is  without  question  true  that  in  an  equal  manufMtar- 
Ing  population  will  befonna  a  greater  accumulation  of  wealth  than  in  an  agrioultnxml  or  oommeroiai 
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popnlAtion.  One  important  roMon  of  this  is  that  a  larger  share  of  the  population  are  engaged  in 
prodnotion,  and  a  larser  amoant  of  capital  is  employed.  Women  and  children,  who  oonld  eam  bat 
Uttle  in  agricultural  mbor  (and  none  in  commercial),  can  eam  mnoh  in  manufacturing.  Manniactnr- 
ing  need  never  stop,  summer  or  winter,  cold  or  hot,  wet  or  dry. 

BALTIMORE  CANNOT  BSCAFB  COMPETITION. 

These  facts  are  not  pleasaat  to  contemplate,  but  they  must  be  faced  whenever  an 
earnest  effort  is  to  b^  made  to  increase  the  prosperify  of  Baltimore,  be  the  time 
present  or  distant.  It  is  idle  to  expect  to  escape  comjpetition  with  other  cities,  and 
equfiJly  idle  to  expect  success  therem  under  existing  circumstances,  or  to  depend  for 
municipal  growth  upon  sporadic  seasons  of  national  or  local  prosperity ;  for  in  these 
days  of  rapid  travel,  cheap  and  quick  transportation,  those  centres  best  equij^ied 
with  plant  and  skilled  workmen  will  inevitably,  in  seasons  of  prosperity,  substen- 
tially  absorb  the  profits  of  quickened  trade.,  In  the  United  States  seasons  of  ^reat 
prosperity  are  succeeded  by  periods  of  stagnation  of  trade,  which  subject  our  msti- 
tutions  to  great  strain.  Durmg  these  recurring;  periods  of  business  depression,  and 
because  of  the  dearth  of  staple  and  diversified  industries  of  magnitude,  Baltimore 
suffers  disproportionately  to  other  centres  of  trade.  I  am  told  that  this  strain  was 
particularly  severe  when,  during  the  labor  disturbances  of  1877,  traffic  was  inter- 
rupted on  her  principal  remaining  element  of  commercial  prosperity — ^the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  trunk-line  system.  Had  the  earning  capacity  of  the  city  accrued,  in  any 
material  degree,  from  manufacturing  industry,  the  depression  would  not  have  been 
so  great. 

MR.  MATHER  COMMENTS  ON  BALTIMORE'S  TRADE  DEFICIENCIES. 

Mr.  Mather,  in  commenting  on  the  industry  of  our  city,  says :  **  Baltimore  does 
not  possess  any  large  distinctive  manufactures ;  her  trade  is  chiefly  that  of  ^rain 
and  timber  export.  Though  a  mere  statement  of  fact,  this  quotation  contams  a 
reproach  to  our  city,  whose  great  opportunity  is  that  of  distinctive  manufactures, 
and  whose  great  want  is  an  increase  of  productive  capacity. 

IMPERATIVE  NEED  OP  GREATER  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  that  we  need  greater  industrial  activity  to  afford 
employment  to  our  citizens,  to  add  to  the  value  of  our  property,  to  increase  munic- 
ipal income,  and  to  attract  capital  and  men  of  business  to  our  city.  But  at  this 
time  to  what  industry  can  our  people  point  as,  in  a  visible  degree,  drawine  foireign 
population  for  permanent  residence  within  the  limits  of  tneir  city?  Or  what 
moucement  do  tliey  hold  out  to  capitalists  to  bring  wealth  from  other  localities  and 
settle  here  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  industrial  pursuits?  Our  own  citizens  are 
phenomenally  backward  in  investmg  in  extended  business  enterprises,  and  in  the 
absence  of  special  inducements  it  is  useless  to  expect  aid  from  foreign  business  men 
or  capital.  Commercially  our  city  will  remain  nothing  more  than  a  second  or 
third-rate  exporter  of  raw  material  until,  within  its  corporate  limits,  this  raw 
material  is  converted  into  manufactured  products. 

BALTIMORE  CANNOT  DEPEND  UPON  DISTINCTIVE  MANUFACTURES. 

Some  cities  depend  for  their  prosperity  upon  the  manufacture  of  special  products, 
as  witness  Manchester,  which  so  long  enjoyed  pre-eminence  througn  its  cotton  tex- 
tile fabrics,  though  it  imported  all  the  constituents  thereof ;  Crefeld,  a  wealthy 
Prussian  city,  which  depends  for  its  prosperity  almost  exclusively  upon  its  silk 
manufactures;  Sheffield  upon  its  cutlery,  and  Lvnn,  Mass.,  upon  its  manufactured 
products  of  leather.  But,  as  has  been  said,  Baltimore  can  boast  of  no  distinctive 
manufactures.  Onr  only  hope  of  industrial  prominence  hes  in  the  inauguration  of 
a  multiplicity  of  varied  industries. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  to  show  that  a  city's  prosperity  may^  result  from  a 
great  demand  for  some  local  natural  production,  or  even  from  limited  markets 
where  there  is  no  competition.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, whose  wealth  is  dependent  upon  the  iron  and  coal  trade ;  as  uso  in  the 
oyster  trade,  of  which  Baltimore  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  substantial  monopoly, 
and  which  is  still  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  financial  importance  to  count  as  a 
chief  element  in  the  city's  prosperity. 

BALTIMORE'S  OYSTER  INDUSTRY  DECUNINa. 

But  this  oyster  trade  can  by  no  means  provide  support  for  our  large  population, 
and  even  respecting  our  oysters  it  is  to  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that  for  want 
of  are,  proper  legislation  and  development,  the  beds  of  the  Chesapeake  are  rapidly 
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decreasiiig  in  yield,  and  already  the  oyster  industry  of  Long  Island  Sound  has 
become  an  active  and  powerful  competitor  of,  and  bids  fair  to  eclipse,  our  home 
trade.  Unless,  therefore,  efficient  means  are  speedily  taken  to  replenish  our  waters, 
the  time  must  soon  come  when  **  Baltimore  oysters^'  will  be  as  rare  ajs  **  Baltimore 
clippers." 

ABUNDANCE   OF   BAW .  MATERIAL    AND   CHEAP   MANTTFACTUHB   NO    LONGEB   INSURB 

SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITION. 

In  times  past,  a  city  like  Baltimore,  possessing  within  its  bomidaries  (or  by  reason 
of  cheap  transportation,  or  favorable  location,  holding  tributary  to  it)  abundance  of 
cheap  raw  materials  might,  if  it  possessed,  additionally,  facilities  for  cheap  manu- 
facture, successfully  compete  with  less  favored  rivals,  witliout  much  regard  to  the 
quality  and  finish  of  manufactured  products.  .  But  in  these  days,  when  rival  trans- 
portation lines  distribute  crude  materials  to  competing  points  upon  substantially 
equal  terms,  with  little  regard  to  long  or  short  hauls,  and  when  the  cultivated 
tastes  and  luxurious  habits  which  result  from  increased  wealth  create  an  active 
demand  for  superior  quality  and  finest  finish,  such  centres  as  are  best  prepared  to 
turn  out  first-class  articles  will  control  the  market. 

POTENCY  OF  EDUCATED  AND  SKILLED  LABOR. 

It  is  just  here  that  educated  and  skilled  labor  becomes  a  factor  of  the  greatest 
potency,  because,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  first  two  sections  of  this  report,  while 
uftproving  qualitv,  it  uniformly  cheapens  production  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
control  of  such  labor  has  enabled  many  cities  to  overwhelm  trade  competitors  who 
possessed  cheaper  raw  material  or  better  natural  facilities.  That  we  are  totally 
unprepared  to  avail  of  any  artificial  means  of  bettering  our  condition  is  patent  from 
the  Report  of  1877  already  referred  to,  which  in  very  strong  terms  sets  forth  our 
deficiency  in  regard  to  manufactures.  However  great  the  national  and  foreign 
demand  for  manufactured  products  might  be,  were  all  other  factors  present,  the 
dearth  of  skilled  and  trained  laborers  in  Baltimore  is  so  great  that  it  could  not, 
to-day,  compete  with  other  cities  in  the  manufacture  of  special — ^and  not  even  of 
many  staple — products. 

LOW  RENTS  AND  TAXES  CONSIDERED. 

Low  rents  and  taxes  and  favorable  laws  have  very  great  attractions  for  capital, 
and  hence  many  towns,  without  possessing  any  special  natural  advantages,  have 
received  the  impetus  which  resulted  in  their  becoming  large  manufacturing  centres 
purely  as  the  result  of  a  liberal  municipal  policy.  But  while  exemption  from  taxa- 
Ln  ^d  other  special  priyileges  are  i^u^tiiU  in  building  up  new  and  reviving 
and  extending  old  enterprises,  by  inducing  the  investment  of  capital,  yet,  in  the 
present  era  of  active  competition  and  small  profits,  a  factor  more  important  to  their 
pennanency  is  the  assurance  of  skilled  ami  intelligent  labor,  an  abundance  of 
which  has  been  shown  to  attract  capital  far  more  than  the  other  advantages 
enumerated. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  BALTIMORE  AND  PHILADELPHIA  AS  MANUFACTURINQ 

CENTRES. 

Comparison  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  aptly  illustrates  this.  For  com- 
mercial purposes  no  better,  and  for  manufacturing  purposes  not  so  advantageously, 
situated  as  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  first  by  ofi^ering  special  exemptions  from  taxa- 
tion and  other  inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  manufacturing  works 
and,  later,  by  the  establishment  of  such  technical  and  industrial  schools  as  the 
Mechanics^  Institute,  Spring  Garden  Institute,  Franklin  Institute,  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Design,  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  the  Mechanical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  Girard  College,  and  the  Philadelphia  Manual  Training  School,  has  grown 
into  and  maintains  ite  position  as  the  second  cit^  in  the  Union,  and  as  pre-eminent 
in  its  manufacturing  and  allied  industries ;  while  Baltimore,  practically  without 
technical  institutions,  except  the  meagre  facilities  of  the  Marvland  Institute,  and 
until  lately  with  onerous  and  unusual  taxation,  has,  as  stated  by  the  city's  com- 
missioners on  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  substantially  starved  out  its  old, 
and  prohibited  the  undertaking  of  new,  manufacturing  enterprises.  We  may  deepen 
our  narbor  and  make  valuable  additions  to  our  natinral  ana  artificial  facilities  for 
trade  and  commerce,  but,  as  Ma^or  Latrobe  aptly  remarked  in  his  message  (1877), 
"  We  should  remember  that  it  is  not  commerce  alone,  but  commerce  and  manu- 
lactarea  together,  which  will  insure  the  future  prosperity  of  the  community.'* ' 
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BALTDiORE'S  BACKWARDNESS  RESULTS  FROM  INSUFFICIENT  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Comparison  between  the  present  condition  of  Baltimore  and  the  industrial  status 
of  many  Eiiropean  cities  that  have  experienced  its  vicissitudes  only  goes  to  corrob- 
orate the  conclusion  herein  announced — ^that  the  backwardness  or  the  former 
results  from  the  insufficient  technical  education  of  our  artisans  and  laborers. 
[Exhibits  D,  E  and  F.]  Neither  our  immense  resources  in  the*  shape  of  raw  mate- 
rials, our  facilities  for  manufacture,  our  advantages  in  the  way  of  cheap  living  and 
healthfiil  climate,  nor  the  offering  of  low  taxes  and  rent,  nor  all  these  comoined 
will  effect,  at  this  late  date  and  under  existing  conditions  of  trade,  the  restoration 
of  Baltimore  to  its  normal  position  among  the  industrial  and  commercial  centres  of 
the  country.  But  if  we  crown  all  these  advantages  with  that  most  potent  of  ail 
agencies  for  promoting  industrial  prosperity,  a  combination  of  superior  skill  and 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  our  managers  and  workpeople,  we  may  then  hope  to 
stimuEite  new  business  ventures  and  to  see  Baltimore  once  more  taxing  rank  with 
the  first  cities  of  the  nation.  It  is  very  generally  conceded  that  no  enterprise  turn- 
ing out  products  for  sale  can  successfully  compete  in  our  own  and  foreign  markets 
unless  superior  skill  and  intelligence  can  be  secured  to  conduct  it. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISES  WILL  GO  WHERE  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IS  PROVIDED. 

Certainly  then  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  special  schools  are  essential 
to  success  in  any  industry,  men  who  desire  to  engage  in  that  business  would  rather 
go  to  a  city  where  such  schools  are  already  provided  than  to  a  city  like  Baltimore, 
where,  before  they  can  hope  for  success,  they  must  be  at  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  establishing  or  helping  to  establish  technical  schools.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  crude  labor,  as  well  as  of  cheap  and  crude  material ;  but  preliminarily  to  con- 
verting that  material  into  attractive  and  useful  products  we  must  so  train  our 
artisans  as  to  make  them  at  least  the  peers  of  foreign  and  home  workmen  following 
kindred  pursuits.  Then,  when  men  of  means  and  enterprise  realize  that  we  offer 
them  not  only  raw  materials  and  the  same  concessions  and  liberal  policy  that  have 
proven  so  successful  in  promoting  the  corporate  prosperity  of  Pnilaaelphia  and 
other  cities,  but  likewise  the  necessary  skill  and  intelligence  to  transform  those 
materials  into  marketable  commodities,  we  may  reasonably  count  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  outside  capital  in  starting  a  host  of  manufacturing  and  kindred  enterprises. 

In  every  field  where  American  enterprise  has  entered,  it  has  asserted  itself  and 
has  been  fuUy  recognized — especially  in  labor-saving  inventions  for  agricultural 
pmrposes.  Wnat  has  been  accomplished  in  agricultural  machinery  can  be  done  in 
metallurgy,  textile  fabrics,  wood-work,  railway  appliances,  etc. 

ABT7NDANCE  OF  RAW  MATERIAL  TRIBUTARY  TO  BALTIMORE. 

Nowhere  are  there  cheaper  or  more  extensive  deposits  of  minerals,  timber  and 
other  raw  material  than  in  the  vast  moimtainous  regions  of  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  tributary  to  this  city.  Ample  capital  is  seeking  investment  in 
any  business  in  which  profit  is  reasonably  certam ;  machinery  embodying  the  latest 
designs  of  the  inventor's  skill  can  be  procured ;  markets  are  accessible ;  what  is 
needed  is  skilled  and  educated  laborers  to  direct  and  carry  on  the  industries  which 
convert  raw  material  into  manufactured  products.  But  skilled  and  intelligent 
workmen  are  not  found  to  hand ;  they  must  be  made. 

BALTDfORB   NOT   NATIONALLY    RECOGNIZED  AS  AN    INDUSTRIAL  OR  TRADE    CENTRE. 


The  foregoing  may  appear  to  be  trite  remarks,  more  suitable  for  trade  reports  or 
the  proceedings  of  civic  banquets  than  for  embodiment  in  a  report  of  this  character, 
but  they  bear  gravely  upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Baltimore,  which  it  is 
but  too  apparent  to  those  who  travel  extensively  is,  nationally  considered,  a  provin- 
cial town.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  commercial  importance  that  one 
seldom  sees  our  spjecial  wares  announced  beyond  local  markets,  nor  paraded  in  the 
effective  manner  in  which  centres  of  far  less  size  and  wealth  make  known  their 
productions  or  commercial  advantages.  During  several  extended  visits  to  the 
raclfic  coast  I  seldom  heard  Baltimore  mentioned  in  business  circles  beyond  the 
Mississippi  river,  save  as  the  place  whence  oysters  come  and  where  St.  Jacobus  Oil 
is  manufactured.  Very  recently  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Port- 
land, Oregon  (the  second  city  in  importance  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  claiming  to  be 
the  wealthiest,  per  capita^  in  the  country)— himself  a  Baltimorean — advised  me  that, 
though  his  office  is  constuitly  supplied  with  all  the  trade  publications  of  every  other 
exporting  city  of  the  Union,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  only  after 
repeated  efforts  that  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  for  his  bourd  axiy  statifitioal 
inzormation  concerning  Baltimore's  productions  and  exports. 
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WHY  OUR  MANTTFACTUBINa  ABTS  LANQUISH. 

Hie  obvious  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  facts  respecting  the  city 
of  Baltimore  is  that  our  manf acturing  arts  are  languishing  as  much  from  the  want 
of  skilled  and  intelligent  artisans  and  managers  to  direct  their  operations,  as-  from 
the  lack  of  capital,  cheap  raw  material,  or  natural  facilities  for  production,  and, 
from  what  has  be^  stated  in  the  first  section  of  this  report,  it  is  evident  that,  in 
order  to  stimulate  our  manufactures  and  trades  into  greater  activity,  we  must  afford 
our  people  additional  and  better  opportunities  than  now  exist  for  acquiring  indus- 
trial training  and  technical  knowledge  of  our  established  industries,  and  of  others 
which  might  be  inaugurated  here,  with  profit  both  to  capital  invested  and  to  the 
cicy  at  large. 

THE  BBJEEDT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  TECHNICAL  TBAININQ. 

As  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  securing  much-needed  additional  facilities  for  the 
technical  training  of  Baltimore's  youth,  there  should  be  radical  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent methods  and  character  of  public  instruction.  I  fully  recognize  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  point  out  errors  of  administration  than  to  suggest  wise  remedial  measures, 
and  how  unbecoming  it  would  be  in  any  one  to  mi3:e  such  suggestions  without 
special  preparation  and  recognized  fitness  for  the  task.  To  change  the  charactw  of 
public  instruction  in  a  great  city  like  Baltimore  is  a  very  serious  undertaking,  and 
no  proposition  contemplating  such  action  should  receive  serious  public  consideration 
unless  sustained  by  irrefutable  facts  and  arguments. 

REASONS  FOR  CONSIDERINa  THE  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  OF  BALTIMORE. 

But  while  I  conceive  it  to  be  altogether  outside  my  duty,  even  on  behalf  of  the 
material  interests  of  our  service,  to  propose  lines  for  municipal  policy,  and  while  I 
believe  your  instructions  will  have  been  measurably  executed  when  I  shall  have 
given  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  character,  extent  and  effects,  in  general,  of  technical 
training,  and  specifically  of  the  beneficial  results  that  may,  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, oe  counted  upon  to  follow  the  inauguration  of  technological  instruction  in 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  service,  I  also  feel  that  the  character  of  tuition  under  the 
public-school  system  of  Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Maryland  is  of  as  paramount 
importance  to  any  technological  work  at  Mt.  Clare  as  is  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  city  to  the  revenues  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  If,  in 
order  to  secure  in  its  staff  and  in  the  rank  and  file  of  its  service  the  same  (if  no 
greater)  eMU,  intelligence  and  consequent  efficiency  that  our  Northern  and  Western 
rivals  enjoy,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  is  unable  in  the  future,  as  during 
the  pNBSt  year,  to  procure  from  the  great  mass  of  population  in  Baltimore  enough 
canoidates  for  apprenticeship  possessing  the  minimum  elements  of  a  grammar- 
school  education  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service,  but  must  undergo  the 
additional  exjiense  and  labor  of  instructing  its  apprentices  in  those  rudiments  of 
English  education  which  are  absolutely  essential  as  the  groundwork  for  even  the 
most  superficial  technical  training,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether  economy 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  service  will  be  promoted  bv  continuing  Mt.  Clare  as  a 
constraction  station ;  and  whether  greater  economy  and  more  satisfactory  plant  will 
not  be  secured  by  distributing  its  machinery  among  the  company^s  repair  snops,  and 
depending  for  articles  now  manufactured  at  Mt.  Clare  upon  those  outside  works 
which — ^bv  reason  of  their  employes  having  acquired  a  higher  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  laws  that  underlie  their  trades,  and  greater  skill  and  higher  intelligence 
than  prevail  among  the  artisans  of  Baltimore — turn  out  with  economy  the  highest 
grade  of  such  products  as  we  now  manufacture. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  view  of  our  large  expenditure  for  free  public  schools,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  educated*  boys  for  apprentices. 

CITY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  appropriations  for  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  aggregate  about  three- 
fourths  ot  a  million  dollars  annually,  out  of  which  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three 
teachera  are  employed  to  conduct  the  schools.  The  estimated  population  of  Balti- 
more at  the  present  time  is  400,000.  The  number  of  children  and  voung  people  of 
school  age  (between  6  and  21)  at  the  last  enumeration  in  1879  was  86,961  (it  is  now 
probably  100,000),  of  whom  52,970  were  enroUed  in  the  public  schools  in  the  year 
1885-6,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  84,217.  There  are  no  statistics  show- 
ing the  number  in  attendance  at  the  various  private  schools  in  the  city.  Of  the 
100,000  children  and  young  people  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  perhaps  95  per  cent, 
of  the  males,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  females  are  destined  to  gain  their  own 
livelihood — a  majority  in  the  trades  and  manufactures — and  many  must,  wholly 
or  in  part,  contribute  to  the  support  of  others. 
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NECESSITY  OF  ADAPTINO  EDUCATION  TO  WANTS  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  overshadowing  importance  of  so  shaping  our  system  of  education  as  to  con- 
vert this  great  army  of  luture  citizens  into  intelligent  and  law-abiding  men  and 
women,  who  shall  be  able  to  maintain  their  self-respect  by  at  least  providing  for  their 
own  wants,  induces  me,  not  only  on  account  of  tne  needs  of  our  own  service,  but 
also  ftrom  a  consideration  of  the  future  well-being  of  the  laboring  masses  and  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  unite  with  Qeneral  (Counsel  Cowen  in  invoking  your  active 
efforts,  '*  both  as  an  officer  and  a  citizen,"  in  solving  the  important  question  how 
best  to  afford  our  working-people  that  character  and  quality  of  knowled^  and 
training  which  will  qualify  them  for  conducting  successfully  the  occupations  of 
industrial  life  as  they  exist  to-day,  and  which  aU  interests,  individual,  corporate, 
municipal  and  national,  alike  require  they  should  enjoy.  In  view  of  the  peculiar 
identification  that  existB  between  Baltimore's  political  and  ^ucational  systems,  it 
is  apparent  that,  to  secure  any  substantial  or  valuable  change  in  existing  methods 
ot  education,  will  require  the  active  countenance  and  support — ^without  respect  to 
XX>litical  bias— of  our  entire  business  community,  as  well  as  of  all  other  citizens  of 
responsibility  possessing  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  city.  Already 
many  intelligent  working-people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  if  any  improvement 
IS  to  be  made  in  their  material  condition,  it  will  be  through  the  proper  education 
of  their  children  in  industrial  occupations,  and  that  therein,  far  more  than  in  the 
false  movements  and  agitations  of  trades  unions,  lie  those  elements  which,  properly 
fostered,  will  insure  the  permanent  betterment  of  their  condition. 

BOTH  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  MAT  PROFIT  BY  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  "  from  domestic  economy  rather  than  from  political 
economy  will  come  the  solution  of  the  labor  question."  In  thrift  and  industry,  and 
in  recognition,  on  the  part  of  employers,  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  encourag- 
ing, in  a  practical  way,  all  legitimate  efforto  of  workpeople  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion, surely  lies  the  true  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  labor  i^ersus  capital ;  for 
you  will  have  observed,  from  the  historical  sketoh  constituting  the  first  part  of  this 
report,  that  in  those  localities  where  industrial  education  and  technical  training 
have  been  most  promoted  bv  employers,  there,  also,  are  the  least  friction  and  the 
least  agitation  of  the  complex  and  vexed  questions  constantly  arising  elsewhere 
between  employer  and  employe. 

VIEWS   OF  A  NEW   ENGLAND    WORKmOMEN'S    CLUB    UPON   THE   EDUCATION    OF 

WORKINOMEN'S  CHILDREN. 

In  this  connection  I  extract  from  the  September  number  of  the  New  Princeton 
EemeWy  for  the  current  year,  the  following  citation  from  the  proceedings  of  a  New 
England  Workingmen's  Club : 

We  have  examined  the  reports  of  attendance,  and  the  courses  of  study,  of  many  of  the  pahlie 
schools  in  manufacturing  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  oountrr,  and  the  impression  made  upon  our 
minds  is  that  the  arranjgement  of  studies  is,  in  the  main,  adaptea  to  the  wants  of  pupils  who  take  the 
fodlpablic-school,  or  high-school,  course,  so  as  to  be  prepared,  or  nearlv  prepared,  to  enter  ooUeee. 

We  also  find,  by  extended  inquiry,  that  a  large  proporiion  of  the  children  of  laoorers,  eapecially  in 
manufacturing  and  mining  communities,  leave  school  finally  before  the.\  are  fourt'Cen  years  of  age. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  education  of  these  children  is,  usuallv,  peculisrly  inefficient^  and,  as  a 
preparation  for  practical  life,  of  little  utility,  from  the  fact  that  tney  have  been  employed  montly  in 
oeginninas  in  various  branches  of  knowledge,  and  have  acquired  but  little  that  is  complete  in  itself. 
The  studies  for  pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age  seem  to  be,  in  great  measure,  only  a  prepara^n 
for  the  work  of  the  more  advanced  classes,  and  they  are  therefore  of  uncertain  value  to  thoae  who 
must  leave  school  at  the  age  mentioned. 

We  recommend  that  the  club  invite  the  co-operation  of  workingmen  who  are  interested  in  edoea- 
tion  in  the  efibrt  to  arrive  at  some  practical  conclusion  regarding  the  particular  education  which 
working-people  need— the  kind  of  knowledge  or  training  which  nan  lie  obtained  at  school  which  wUl 
be  of  most  worth  to  them  in  mature  life — and  we  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  obtain  and  oompare 
opinions  as  to  a  course  of  study,  or  different  special  courses  of  study,  for  boys  and  girls  who  must 
leave  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 

We  will  add  that  it  appears  to  us  that  such  inauiries  will  be  more  likely  to  yield  valuable  practical 
results  if  some  division  is  made  of  the  subject  of  education,  than  if  it  is  taken  up  aa  whole,  <«  in  an 
abstract  or  general  way.    The  following  is  suggested : 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  children  of  working-X)eople  should  obtain  at  school  knowledge  and  train- 
ing which  shall  be,  in  some  measure,  complete  m  itself  and  available  for  use  in  after  years  r^pardlng 
means  and  methods  for  the  preservation  of  their  bodily  health.  That  is,  they  should  receive  speolflo 
instroction  as  to  healthful  ways  of  living,  and  in  the  care  of  their  eyes,  teet\  digestive  organs,  and 
other  bodily  faculties.  The  ordinary  methods  of  teaching  physiology  in  schools  seem  to  us  rather 
vague  and  inefiective,  and,  at  any  rate,  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  class  of  pupils  we  now  have  in 
mind.  They  should  be  taught  the  value  of  pure  air  and  of  purs  water,  and  of^some  meaaiire  of  oat- 
of-door  eivJoymentL  in  relation  to  health  of  body  and  mind. 

2.  Laborers  of  all  classes  need  far  greater  readiuefls  in  '*  the  use  of  figures,"  in  ordinary  buaineas 
operations  withnumb^^rs,  than  is  usually  attained,  even  by  the  advanced  pupils  of  our  public  schools. 
Onr  children  should  be  trained  to  thorouffh  efficiency  jfn  the  use  of  the  tables  and  rules  used  in 
naasuxlng  or  ascertaining  qnantitlM  of  all  iinda  in  actual  business,  snoh  m  biiok*work,  atond-wwk, 
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and  everythini;  connected  with  bailding  operations ;  in  the  measarement  of  artiolee  of  merohandiBe, 
of  BTirfiEuses  ana  solids  of  Tarlons  kinds,  andi  in  the  methods  of  computation  for  interest,  percentage,  ete. 
8.  They  should  be  tanght  whatever  will  be  in  the  greatest  degree  serviceable  in  enabling  them  to 
make  life  interesting  for  themselves  and  for  those  SMat  them,  and  should  be  early  tausht  that  tbey 
must  depend  mostly  upon  thranselves  for  this  olject.  As  one  of  the  best  means  to  this  euB,  they  should 
be  taught  to  undc^rstand,  epjoy  and  respect  the  powers  of  the  English  lAnguaee,  and  should  be  trained 
to  speak  and  write  it  witii  directness  and  sincerity,  so  that  while  they  subsist  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands,  the  life  of  workins-people  may  be  made  attractive  and  interesting  to  themselves  by  thought. 
We  believe  that  the  inefficiency  of  education,  and  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  thought  or  mental 
vision  which  it  produces,  are  highly  ixyurious  to  the  interests  of  the  working-people  of  our  country. 

SOOPB  AND  METHODS  OF  OVIA  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

« 

In  order  to  suggest  intelligent  direction  for  your  efforts  and  those  of  other  ])ublic- 
Bpirited  citizens  whose  active  occupations  and  pursuits  forbid  their  giving  this  sub- 
ject the  close  investigation  and  thought  its  importance  and  great  scope  demand,  it 
IS  proper  briefly  to  enumerate  the  proposed  objects  and  methods  of  our  school 
system,  as  at  present  conducted,  and  then  invite  attention  to  the  views  of  those  best 
qualified  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  improving  our  present 
method  of  public  instruction  ^*in  the  interest  of  those  working-people  of  limited 
means  who  wish  their  children  to  look  forward  to  manual  labor  as  the  means  by 
which  they  are  to  obtain  a  livelihood,"  and  fittinjB^  it  to  the  industrial  conditions  that 
must  eidst  hereafter.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  and  will  prevent  unneces- 
sary enlargement  of  this  report  to  review,  very  cursorily,  the  educational  facilities 
and  institutions  of  Baltimore ;  the  character  of  instruction  afforded  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  industries  t^t  it  seems  essential  to  our  interests  to  improve  and  promote — 
referring  you  to  our  annual  school  and  other  municipal  reports  for  more  detailed 
infonnation. 

BNBOLLMBNT  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

First  and  most  important  among  our  educational  institutions  stands  the  system  of 
public  schools.  These  comprise  pnmBXv  graces,  enrolUng  last  year  24,511  pupils ; 
grammar  grades,  enrolling  13,881  pupils;  city  high  schools,  enrolling  1,168 girls; 
the  City  College,  enrolling  630  boys ;  the  Manual  Training  School,  enrolling  120 
boys.    [Report  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  page  56.] 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  grades  are  reading,  spelling,  elements  of 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  drawing,  and  vocal  music.  The  same  studies,  with  geog- 
raphy added,  are  pursued  in  the  grammar  grade,  which  i'equires  five  years  for  com- 
pletion, and  physiology,  history,  grammar  and  composition,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
elementary  j^ysics,  are  begun  toward  the  close  of  the  grammar  course. 

CITY  COLLEGE. 

The  subjeots  taught  in  the  Ci^r  College,  in  addition  to  the  common  English 
branches,  are  English  history,  book-keeping,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  literature,  algebra,  geometiy,  trigonometry,  calculus, 
astronomy,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  logic,  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Gmi^'  HIGH  SCHOOI^. 

The  advanced  studies  in  the  girls'  high  schools  are  elocution,  French,  ph^ology 
etymology,  music,  algebra,  £awing,  literature,    rhetoric,    natural   philosophy, 
geometiy,  histoory  of  the  United   States,  mental  philsophy,  book-keeping,  and 
astronomy. 

OTHEB  PUBLIC  AND  ENDOWED  8CHOOD3  IN  BALTIMORE. 

The  other  public  and  endowed  institutions  accessible  to  residents  of  Baltimore 
are  the  McDonogh  Institute,  with  a  capacity  for  about  100  pupils ;  the  Marvland 
Institute,  with  very  inadequate  accommodations  for  perhaps  500  or  600  students ; 
the  University  of  Maryland,  for  students  of  law  and  medicine ;  the  State  normal 
school  and  colored  normal  school  for  training  teachers;  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  which  affords  higher  instruction  to  such  students  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  as  possess  the  high  standard  of  qualifications  necessary  for  admission 
to  its  classes. 

SCHOOI^  AFFORDING  IN8TBU0TION  IN  ART  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

With  the  exception  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  but  little  is  taught  that 
serves  to  fit  pupils  for  industrial  lumdiwork.  Of  the  schools  professing  to  teach,  in 
a  practical  way,  the  science  and  arts  underlying  the  industries  of  this  country,  there 
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are  only  the  Maryland  Institute,  the  Manual  Training  School,  and  the  McDonoefa 
School/  The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  arts  and  with  drawing,  while  only  l£e 
latter  two  pretend  to  teach  applied  science ;  and  together,  they  afford  instruction  to 
fewer  than  three  hundred  boys,  many  of  whom  are  in  these  schools  for  only  a 
secondary  purpose,  expecting,  ultimately,  to  become  clerks,  shopkeepers,  or  profes- 
sional men. 

EVENING  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  present  time  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  almost  nothing  is  being  done  in  the 
way  of  affording  evening  instruction  to  young  people  who  are  engaged  in  labor  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  attempts  that  have  been  made  towards  doing  something  in  this 
direction  by  the  public  schools  have  not  been  very  successful.  No  doubt  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  of  the  failure  is  that  the  instruction  offered  to  boys  and  girls  has 
not  been  sufficiently  practical  to  induce  them  to  put  forth  the  exertion  required  to 
enable  them  to  profit  by  it. 

BALTIMORE'S  LIMITED  FACILITIBS  FOR  PRACTICAL  TRAININa. 

From  these  scanty  statistics  and  citations  it  is  readily  seen  that  only  a  few  schools, 
with  very  limited  capacity  and  insi^ificant  financial  support,  can  be  clawed  as 
affording  our  working  population  a  Knowledge  of  the  sciences  as  applied  in  indus- 
trial pursuits,  and,  therefore,  the  members  of  this  large  class  necessarily  enter  the 
usual  occupations  of  life  untaught  in  technical  knowledge  and  untrained  in  mimin^l 
skill.  Lacking  the  technical  knowledge  and  the  manualtraining  to  perform  intelli- 
gently and  skillfully  the  operations  of  the  manufactures  and  other  kinds  of  indus- 
trial work  they  expect  to  pursue  all  their  lives,  they  must  waste  years  tiiat  should 
be  devoted  to  school  or  to  earning  wa^es,  in  acquiring  sufficient  manual  dexterity 
to  make  their  services  valuable  even  m  this  market,  and  in  doing  this  they  forg^ 
much  of  the  temporary  information  jicquired  at  school.  Manifestly,  therefore,  in 
order  to  supply  the  missing  link  in  our  public-school  system,  somethin^^  must  be 
done  to  provide  facilities  for  imparting  information  and  affording  training  of  a 
character  that  will  fit  the  workm^man's  children  for  acquiring  such  scientifiic 
knowledge  as  can  be  utilized  in  their  various  occupations.  Of  the  $715,362  appro- 
priated by  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  public-school  instruction  for  the  year  1885,  only 
f  12,800  or  li  per  cent,  was  devoted  to  conducting  the  Manual  Training  School, 
and  this  is  the  only  purely  industrial  institute  provided  for  under  our  public-school 
system. 

DISPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  remainder  of  this  very  lar^e  sum  is  divided  into  sub-appropriations  for  the 
several  grades  devoted  mostly  to  literary  training.  Included  in  this  general  sum  is 
$6,000  for  conducting  evening  schools,  which,  however,  are  devoted  entirely  to  the 
common  English  branches.  While  only  $12,800  is  devoted  to  special  industrial 
education,  about  $75,000 — or  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  school  appropriation — is 
annually  expended  in  maintaining  two  high  schools  and  the  City  College,  which  do 
little  towara  fitting  their  pupils  (about  1,800  or  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  enroll- 
ment) for  handicrafts — their  curricula  being  intended  to  qualify  pupils  for  clerk- 
ships and  the  learned  professions. 

THE  CLAIMS  FOR  SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FACIUTIES  ARE  EQUALLY  AS  STRONG 

AS  THE  CLAIMS  FOR  SPECIAL  LITERART  TRAINING. 

As  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  exclusively  devoted  to  higher  education ;  as 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  is  practically  a  cipher  in  affording  technical 
training ;  as  the  Manual  Training  School,  even  were  it  an  efiicient  institution,  as  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  not,  could  instruct  only  150  boys,  or  less  than  three-fifths  of  one 
per  cent,  of  our  public-school  enrollment ;  as  the  Maryland  Institute,  with  its  meagre 
facilities  and  insuffic  lent  support,  affords  only  special  instruction  in  art  and  draw- 
ing, it  may  properly  be  said  that  Baltimore,  with  a  population  of  nearly  400,000,  a 
school  enumeration  of  nearly  100,000,  and  an  annual  school  expenditure  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  is  practically  devoid  of  facihties  for  Qtting  her 
working  classes  for  their  life  work.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  apprehend  it  is  not 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  propriety  to  suggest,  in  this  report,  that  those  children 
whose  circumstances  or  inclinations  clearly  point  to  an  industrial  career  should 
have  facilities  for  special  training  bearing  on  their  life  work  relatively  equivalent 
in  extent  to  the  facilities  that  are  now  afforded  in  our  City  College  and  high  schools 
to  those  whoexpect  to  follow  avocations  of  a  different  character.  It  is  not  intended 
by  these  remarks  to  claim  that  public-school  instruction  should  fit  persons  for  indus- 
trial pursuits  alone,  nor  that  it  should  attempt  unduly  to  dispose  children  towards 
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those  pursuits,  but  that  it  should  afiford  opportunities  for  qualif yine  those  whose 
circumstances  and  dispositions  or  genius  XK>int  directly  to  industrial  occunations, 
for  that  sphere  of  labor,  jjust  as  it  now  fits  others  for  literary  work  or  the  learned 
professions.  That  technical  education  has  a  claim  on  our  municipal  schools  equal 
to  that  of  literary  education,  and  that  industrial  training  deserves  a  place  in  our 
schools  both  as  a  necessary  compliment  to  intellectual  traminfi;  and  as  a  preparation 
for  pursuits  involving  manual  labor,  ought  to  be  patent  to  all. 

TENDENCY  OP  CUB  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

Without  undertaking  to  discuss  at  greater  length  the  efficiency  or  practicability 
of  the  instruction  in  our  free  schools,  attention  cannot  be  too  strongly  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  the  whole  tendency  of  our  teaching  is  the  imparting  of  temporary  infor- 
mation to  children,  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  whom  pass  into  the  High  School,  and 
probably  90  per  cent,  of  whom  pass  from  our  primary  and  grammar  schools  into 
various  industrial  occupations  before  reaching  pf teen  years  of  age.  On  this  point  I 
cannot  more  forcibly  and  gracefully  present  the  deficiencies  of  its  commonnschool 
system  than  by  applying  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  language  used  by  Mr.  William 
Mather,  of  England,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  whose  report  on  labor  and  capital  has  but  recently  been  published. 
This  testimony  is  a  valuable  expose  of  the  practical  relations  of  our  eaucational 
system  to  our  industries  and,  besides  being  fertile  in  suggestions  of  value  in  refer- 
ence to  the  American  school  system  eenersdiy,  bears  directly  upon  the  question  now 
under  consideration — ^the  educational  needs  of  Baltimore. 

MR.  MATHER'S  COMMENTS  AND  STRICTURES  ON  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Mather  says: 

In  my  travels  through  yoar  conntry  In  ponnit  of  my  inqniries.  I  hare  visited  about  twenty-two 
cities,  and  staved  at  each  for  a  wliile  making  inquiries.  I  suppose  I  have  visited  over  one  hundred 
institutions  or  various  kinds,  particuhirly  schools  and  colle;;e«,  and  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  fair  notion 
of  what  YOU  are  doing  in  the  direction  of  education,  both  generally  and  specifically.  My  opinion  is, 
in  regara  to  the  question  raised  by  your  inquiry,  that  you  would  have  an  immense  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  here  if  you  would  alter  the  methods  of  teaching  in  your  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  and  very  much  also  in  the  high  schools. 

Afier  having  given  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  those  rtidiments  of  education  which  you  give 
thoroughly  and  utelligently — you  seem  in  that  respect  to  ground  the  children  thoroughly  well  in  the 
Tudimenta  of  education — you  tl\en  seem  to  pile  upon  them  a  lot  of  studies  which  dfo  not  enter  into 
their  lives  afterwards  when  they  come  to  work,  and  yon  utterly  ignore  in  all  your  public  schools  that 
element  of  industrial  training  which  seems  to  me  so  necessary  for  every  people-— particularly  a  people 
like  the  Americans,  so  mechanical  and  industrial  in  their  occupations. 

Looking  at  the  course  of  education  of  the  grammar  school,  the  graduates  of  that  school  everywhere 
appear  to  me  to  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  refinements  of  grammar  and  of  literature^ 
education  of  very  little  consequence  to  them  when  they  pass  into  their  liie-employments— and  during 
that  time  they  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  natural  Inws  or  elements  of  chcm- 
istrgr,  physics,  or  the  various  sciences  tliat  underlie  all  the  industries  that  abound  in  the  country,  and 
into  one  or  the  other  of  which  these  children  are  passing.  That  is  all  a  dark  and  unknown  land  to 
them,  and  I  think  it  is  a  misfortune  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country  that  their  education  runs 
so  much  to  the  side  of  literature,  and  not  to  the  industrial  and  scientific  side. 

To  illustrate  how  readily  children  can  acquire  such  information,  we  have  adopted  in  England,  in  our 
new  **  Bosj^  "  schools,  quite  a  different  system.  If  you  examine  a  boy  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  in  our  new  *'  Board  "  schools  throughout  any  of  our  large  cities,  you  will  find  that  he  will  at 
that  age  know  as  much  about  the  elements  of  simple  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  physics. 
chemistry,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  all  those  genenu  elements  of  science,  as  many  of  your  boys  and 
l^rls  do  in  Uie  high  schools  when  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  That  is  not  owing  to 
&e  fact  that  our  ooys  and  girls  are  any  smarter  or  more  intelligent  than  yours,  but  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  system  of  education  adopted.  We  are  endeavoring  to  bring  this  natural  system  of  education 
in  our  country  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  of  use  to  the  working  classes  chiefiy ;  and  we  endeavor 
to  teach  them  those  subjects  that  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  their  future  employments.  Without 
teaching  them  a  tmde,  or  any  particular  handicraft,  all  the  tendency  of  the  teacning  is  to  make  them 
either  commercially  or  industrially  a  success,  in  the  way  of  having  some  scientific  knowledge  which 
they  can  utilize  as  they  pass  into  tiieir  various  occupations. 

I  find  in  this  country  what  I  should  call  lamentable  want  in  this  respect.  I  think  it  only  requires 
that  your  public  men,  your  educators,  should  take  this  into  immediate  consideration,  in  order  at  once 
to  alter  the  curriculum*  of  the  grammar  schools,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  time  should  be  devoted 
to  these  more  important  subjects  and  less  siven  to  the  facts  of  ancient  history  or  remote  matters, 
which  tiie  children  will  probably  never  think  of  when  they  once  pass  out  of  school  into  the  ordinary 
occupationa  of  life.    *    *    * 

Under  the  ordinary  arrangements  we  are  now  trying  to  introduce  industrial  occupations  generally, 
and  we  have  thus  far  tried  it  to  the  extent  of  Joinery  or  carpentry  classes.  We  have  in  several  of  the 
Manchester  schools  put  up  sheds  for  carpentry  classes,  fitted  up  with  benches,  and  turned  every  boy 
in  the  school,  noUn*  voUnt,  who  is  as  much  as  ten  years  of  age,  into  the  carpentry  class  for  three  hours 
every  week,  dividing  the  time  into  three  lessons  per  week.  There  all  the  various  timbers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  collected,  and  a  little  lecture  is  given  to  the  boys  as  to  the  character  of  the 
woods  and  what  they  are  good  for.  Then  each  boy  must  take  his  tools  and  cut  from  a  loe  a  certain 
piece  of  timber,  under  the  instmction  of  the  foreman  of  the  department.  So  each  boy  goes  through  the 
different  lines  of  work  in  the  department,  always  under  instructions.  This  has  had  a  wonderful 
afftct  on  pnpfla,  and  haa  raaUy  increased  their  intelligence,  so  that  the  three  houn  lost  troia  the  other 
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departments  of  the  sohool  are  not  in  fact  loet,  as  the  hoys  keep  well  ahteaat  with  tho  others  in  the 
other  studies. 

You  find  this  industrial  education  quite  as  heneflcial  to  the  intellect  as  the  pursuit  of  the  studies 

.  £he  literary  department  r 

A.  Yes ;  it  would  almost  seem  to  have  revealed  to  us  already  that  the  proper  method  of  training  the 
intellect  is  to  join  industrial  work  to  the  teachings  of  the  school.  We  find  these  hoys  are  more  capar 
hie  of  understiui'diDg  the  oral  teaching  and  they  nnderstand  hotter  what  they  read.  Their  minds  are 
made  more  reflectiye  aud  receptive  by  the  fact  that  they  have  depended  more  upon  themselvea  and 
put  into  operation  the  knowledge  that  they  have  before  aoqaired  in  the  schools.  That  experiment 
nas  been  tried,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  very  extensively  in  France  since  the  Bepublic  was  estab- 
liHhed  there,  and  with  very  remarkable  results.  On  seeing,  in  some  cases,  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  that  plan,  wo  have  made  some  experiments  in  England,  and  we  think  they  are  so  satisfactory 
that  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  to  adoption  in  all  our  public  schools  some  plan  of  industrial  or 
mechanical  training  to  go  Hide  by  side  with  the  intellectual  courses. 

Q.  Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  result  of  your  investigations,  if  yon  please?  We  shall 
not  often  have  opportunity  to  get  U  from  so  authoritative  a  source. 

A.  Well,  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  quite  pertinent  to  the  question  we  are  discussing.  All  I  need 
to  say  is  chat  I  think  the  opimrtunities  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  for  teclinical  training 
have  of  late  year^i  become  quite  extensive.  In  all  large  cities  the  training  is  ve^T  thorough.  If  they 
err  at  all  there,  it  is,  as  I  think,  that  they  theorize  too  much,  and  cause  their  atudenta  to  imagine  that, 
in  passing  through  their  technical  schools,  they  have  already  acquired  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
make  them  engineers,  chemists,  miners,  et«.,  and  that  actual,  practical  work  in  shops,  mines,  and 
laboratories  is  not  necessary.  That  is  the  evil  that  is  encountered  by  their  methods  of  teaching,  and  is 
one  that  I  think  neither  Americans  nor  the  English  are  likely  to  see  in  their  own  systems  when  they 
adopt  anything  of  the  kind. 

As  you  know,  your  country  does  possess  already  a  considerable  number  of  very  remarkable  tech- 
nical schools,  which  certainly  are  not  surpassed  by  any  school  in  Europe.  They  are  schools,  however, 
that  are  not  available  for  the  working  classes,  as  are  tnose  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and 
what  little  we  have  done  in  Eusland.  They  belong  to  a  higher  rank  in  society,  and  therefore  yoo  have 
not  felt  thum  in  your  ordinarv life.  But  for  the  training  of  skillful  managers,  foremen,  and  even  pro- 
prietors of  largo 'industries,  aoout  a  dozen  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country  are  not  aurpassed 
Dv  anything  in  Europe.  I  need  only  to  refer  to  the  technological  institute  at  Boston,  for  example, 
lliat  form  of  school  is  purely  technical,  and,  in  the  branches  which  they  adopt  for  their  coarse  of 
teaching,  they  have  a  practical  method  of  carrying  out  all  the  occupations,  industrial  and  ]>ractical, 
in  a  simple  form  before  the  students  which  I  think  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  uiything  done 
in  Europe.  Tho  American  mind  is  essentially  more  practical  than  the  German  or  the  Frsnoh,  and  in 
these  schools  we  see  the  eflfect  of  the  difference.  Thev  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  one  things — ^that 
these  young  men  are  to  become  masters  or  captains  of  industry — and,  therefore,  all  the  teaching  has 
a  strong  practical  bias.    The  State  universities  in  this  •oouutry — those  coming  under  the  nauonal 

Kant — would,  of  course,  become  excellent  sources  for  technical  and  industrial  learning,  whioh  might 
I  utilized  largely  without  costing  much  money,  either  to  the  State  or  to  the  communi^. 

You  seem  to  have  a  widespread — almoMt  universal — opportunity  for  all  the  people  here  to  get  a  tech- 
nical and  scientific  education.  All  that  you  want  is  a  shnflUng  of  the  cards  to  alter  the  currioola  of 
the  various  institutions.  There  is  more  spent  in  this  country  for  education  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world— both  I  think  by  private  beneficient  individuals  who  have  left  monev  for  certain  ooIlegi*s 
and  universities,  and,  of  course,  by  the  generosity  of  your  towns  and  oities  in  tne  publio-school  sva* 
tem— that  is  a  fact  of  world-wide  notoriety.  I  do  not  think  the  working  classes  here  have  anything 
at  all  to  complain  of  in  rezard  to  education,  except  that  it  does  not  have  a  strong  enough  and  close 
enough  relation  to  the  industries  which  the  working  classes  puraue.' 

When  you  turn  out  nine-tenths  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  oountrv  from  the  sohoola  at  the 
grammar-school  age-<  four  teen,  or  fifteen — ^yon  can  see  how  important  it  is  that  at  that  age  they  have 
not  been  carried  through  that  precise  course  of  study  which  tnose  may  reasonably  pass  through  who 
intend  to  pursue  education  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  high  school.  I  suppose  it  wou^  be  a 
verv  simple  matter  to  make  such  regulations  in  regard  to  primary  and  industriu  schools  for  those 
children  whose  parents  intend  they  snail  leave  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  not  pursue  the 
high-school  stuuies;  that  in  those  cases  such  a  change  could  be  made  in  the  curriculum  of  all  the 
grades  that  the  teaching  should  be  more  of  an  industrial  character,  and  aflbrd  the  information  and 
training  that  will  enable  them  to  pursue  their  occupations  more  intelligently.  That,  I  think,  is  a 
thing  that  the  workiteople  have  a  right  to  claim  here— a  revision  of  the  coarse  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools. 

One  thing  I  have  heard  remarked  by  many  Americans,  and  observed  myself  as  I  have  gone  through 
the  country — that  boys  and  girls  Just  arrivinK  at  the  age  for  entering  into  occupations  involving  man- 
ual labor  rather  seek  what  we  call  in  England  polite  employments — to  be  clerks,  or  to  be  in  stores,  or 
some  work  that  does  not  involve  manuariabor.  Frequently  there  is  considerable  dlflloulty  in  some  of 
the  mills  and  manufactories  in  keeping  there  those  who  may  have  commenced  to  learn  a  trade  or  occu- 
pation, because  they  find  manual  labor  uninteresting,  as  tney  are  sure  to  find  it  when  they  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  meaning  of  all  this  labor,  or  of  the  scientific  truths  underlywg  it  all. 
Their  respective  powers  are  not  interested:  hence  manual  labor  becomes  a  drudgery,  ana  they  soon 
leave  those  industries  if  they  have  opportunity.  Most  of  your  employers  say  they  can  noC  keep 
American  youths  at  this  work.    They  uo  not  like  manual  labor. 

We  want  to  elevatn  and  exalt  the  idea  of  manual  labor  in  England.  We  do  not  want  onr  public 
school  system  to  give  the  children  of  the  working-people  the  idea  that  labor  is  low,  uninteresting,  and 
vulgar.  We  want  to  avoid  that  by  giving  them  opportunity  to  take  interest  in  the  soienoes  that 
underlie  all  our  industries,  and  so  imbue  them,  through  that  instruction,  with  an  intelligence  thai 
will  give  them  an  enjoyment  of  life  unknown  to  their  fathers.  That  character  of  instmotion  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  at  such  schools  as  I  have  described. 

OPINION  OF  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  held  at  Saratoga  in  1882,  there  was  a  report  on  Industrial 
Education  by  a  committee  previously  appointed,  consisting  of  General  Francis  A. 
Walker,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  President  M.  C. 
Femald,  of  Maine  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts ;  President  M.  H.  Buck- 
bam,  of  the  University  of  Vermont ;  Prof.  William  H.  Brewer,  of  the  Sheffield 
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Scientific  School,  Yale  College ;  William  B.  Weeden,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  John 
S.  Clark,  of  Boston.    This  committee  reported  as  follows : 

Tour  committee  ohosen  to  investigate  the  subject  of  Indnstrial  Edacation,  and  to  report  thereon  to 
yonr  association,  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  their  oo^nclusions  and  their  recommen^tions : 

Yonr  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  incorporated  in  the  present  scheme  of  pnb- 
lio  education  broader  provisions  than  now  exist  for  imparting  to  our  yout  h  the  elementa  of  knowledge 
and  skill  required  in  the  industrial  arts;  not  alone  lor  the  development  of  those  arts,  but  also  as  a 
part  of  the  general  system  of  public  education,  having  for  its  ol^ect  traiuing  for  citizenship  through 
the  normal  development  of  inmvidual  power. 

To  this  end  they  would  recommend : 

First.  The  introduction  into  public  schools  of  proper  appliances  for  the  development  of  the  sense- 
perception  of  pupils,  in  regard  to  color,  form,  proportion,  etc.,  by  contact  with  models  and  with  nat> 
oral  objects. 

See<md.  The  introduction  into  grammar  schools  of  simple  physical  and  chemical  eziMriments  for 
l^e  purpoee  of  acquainting  pupili,  through  original  observation,  with  the  elements  of  chemical  and 
physical  soience  and  their  common  applications  in  the  arts. 

third.  The  teaching  of  drawing,  not  as  an  aocomplishment,  but  as  a  language  for  the  graphic  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  of  form  and  of  matter;  for  the  representation  of  the  api>earanoe  of  objects,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  developing  taste  in  industrial  design. 

Fourth,  The  introduction  into  grammar  and  high  scnools  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools;  not  for 
their  application  in  any  particular  trade  or  trades,  but  for  developing  skill  of  hand  in  the  fundamental 
manipulations  connectea  with  the  indnstrial  arts,  and  also  as  a  means  of  mental  development. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  much  misconception  existe  in  regard  to  giving  instruction  in  the  several 
features  reoommeuded  and  of  the  desirability  of  more  information  in  regard  to  their  practical  intro- 
duction into  sch(x>lS;  your  committee  suggest  a  further  examination  into  the  general  subject  of  indus- 
trial education  and  its  relation  to  public  education. 

This  testimony,  officially  published  by  so  representative  a  body  of  practical  edu- 
cators as  the  National  Teachers'  Association  and  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, hardly  needs  supplementing,  though  much  more  testimony  to  the  same  effect 
can  be  furnished,  if  need^,  to  serve  the  purpose  in  view.  In  lieu  of  more  extended 
comment,  I  herein  make  a  simple  reference  to  Judge  MacArthur's  late  book  on 
"Education  in  its  Relation  to  Industry,"  Charles  Ham's  new  book  on  ** Manual 
Training,"  and  C.  B.  Stetson's  work  on  '*  Technical  Education,"  remarking  that  all 
of  their  testimony  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  strictures  contained  in  the  quota- 
tions from  Mr.  Mather's  report  ^Exhibit  M]  and  those  made  by  Dr.  Philbrick 
[Exhibit  N]  in  the  report  on  the  City  School  Systems  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
in  itself  a  compendium  of  the  subject. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  INSTBUCTION  IN  DBTEBlONINa  THE  FUTURE  CAREER 

OF  PUPILS. 

In  concluding  the*  discussion  of  our  public-school  system  I  may  remark  that, 
broadly  speaking,  our  lower  and  middle  classes  ^et  no  educational  training  beyond 
what  is  aiforded  in  the  pubhc  schools,  and  the  direction  given  their  studies  greatly 
influences,  if  it  does  not  entirely  shape,  their  future  career  and  conse<}uently,  in 
the  aggregate,  our  social,  industrial,  and  national  life.  This  statement  is  simply  a 
reiteration  of  the  fact  that  if  our  school  instruction,  broadly  considered,  is  to  fit 
young  people  only  for  literary  pursuits  and  the  learned  professions,  our  industries 
must  languish  for  want  of  qualified  persons  to  direct  tnem  and  lack  of  skill  and 
intelligence  in  the  performance  of  the  labor  necessary  to  their  successful  develop- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  if  our  schools  are  such  as  to  fit  young  people  for  indus- 
trial pursuits,  as  well  as  for  professions  and  clerkships,  thus  placing  the  professions 
and  occupations  requiring  manual  labor  on  an  equal  footing  m  point  of  dignitv  and 

?[ualified  operatives,  we  may  expect  a  systematic  development  of  our  national  wel- 
are.  By  giving  more  attention  to  scientific  instruction,  and  to  the  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye,  our  pubUc  schools  would  not  only  do  much  toward  meeting  the 
present  recjuirements  of  industry,  but  the  reaction  upon  the  schools  themselves 
would  be  highly  beneficial,  and  intellectual  training  would  assume  a  high  value  in 
all  grades  of  society.  Teach  the  boys  in  our  public  schools  that  to  be  a  carpenter, 
a  machinist,  or  a  moulder,  is  just  as  honorable,  requires  no  less  skill,  and  may  be 
more  profitable,  than  to  be  a  clerk,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  and  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  qualified  applicants  for  apprenticeship  in  our  best  shops,  and  soon  educated 
labor  will  take  the  place  of  uneducated  labor,  and  intelligent  mechanics  will  dis- 
place those  who  refuse  to  learn  more  than  they  already  know.  But  as  matters  now 
stand,  with  scarcely  any  facilities  in  our  school  system  for  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary technical  training,  few  boys  who  leave  the  higher  grades  of  our  schools  have 
any  disposition  to  enter  a  workshop  as  apprentices ;  not  because  they  have  no 
mechamcal  genius  or  capacity  for  artisanship  (for  oftentimes  their  bent  of  mind  is 
more  in  the  direction  of  such  pursuits  than  otherwise),  but  because  their  education 
has  been  such  as  to  prejudice  them  against  pursuits  requiring  manual  labor  and  to 
predispose  them  toward  some  other  sphere  of  activity  which  they  look  upon  afi 
more  dignified  and  as  giving  them  a  higher  social  standing. 
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NEBD  OF  FAdLmSS  FOR  HIGHER  TECHNICAL  TBAININO. 

It  mi^  not  be  gainsaid  that  Baltimore  is  sadly  in  need  of  additional  facilities  for 
those  of  her  youth  who  are  to  become  active  managers  of  shops  and  factories  or 
specialists  in  industrial  occupations.  While  there  are  many  considerations  which 
should  induce  the  State  or  our  municipality  to  take  immediate  action  in  the  direc- 
tion of  providing  for  the  great  educational  want  that  has  been  shown  to  exist  in 
our  midst,  one  aisd  not  unnaturally  looks  for  efficient  help  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  University  which  has  already  become  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  our  educational 
system. 

REASONS  WHY  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  SHOULD  PROMOTE  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION  IN  BALTIMORE. 

There  certainly  are  cogent  reasons  why  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  should 
co-operate  to  this  end;  prominent  among  which  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  its 
trustees  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  a  bequest  that  was  primarily 
intended  by  the  testator  for  the  practical  education  of  the  youth  of  Bfaryland  and 
the  South.  Upon  casual  reflection  only,  an  extended  reference  to  the  character  of 
instruction  in  that  institution  might  not  be  considered  especially  pertinent  to  such 
a  report  as  this,  but  as  one  of  its  principal  objects  is  to  secure  for  our  service  a 
sufficient  number  of  young  men  possessed  of  such  general  and  varied  knowled^ 
and  technical  training  as  will  fit  them  for  the  many  positions  of  responsibility  m 
this  service,  in  which  vacancies  are  constantly  occurring,  and  as  many  of  these 
positions  call  for  greater  skill  and  a  higher  grade  of  education  than  are  at  present 
contemplated  in  connection  with  our  Mt.  Clare  school,  the  curriculum  and  methods 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  become,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  great  moment  in 
this  connection. 

RELATIONS  OF  JOHNS  HOPKINS  TO  B.  ft  O.  R.  R. 

Such  reference  is  further  justified  by  the  close  financial  and  executive  relations 
which  the  founder  of  that  University  susteined  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Ck>mpany,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  its  endowment  is  vested  in  the 
securities  of  that  Company,  whose  successful  and  economical  administration  is 
vital  to  its  own  pro6i)erity  and  existence.  If,  therefore,  some  part  of  the  large 
annual  income  wnich  the  University  enjoys  through  this  Company*s  operations 
($136,2o6),  and  some  portion  of  the  services  of  its  organized  corps  of  experienced 
teachers  and  of  its  extensive  equipment  can  be  secured  in  aid  of  the  higher  training 
in  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits  of  those  to  whom  we  must  look  for  skilled 
and  intelligent  operatives,  ana  of  the  children  of  our  workpeople  generally,  than 
our  limited  facilities  can  afford,  the  interests  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  as  well  as  of  all  other  manufacturing  corporations,  and  of  the  city  ^n- 
erally,  will  be  materially  promoted ;  while  the  University  itself  would  achieve 
great  renown  as  the  champion  of  high  industrial  education  for  the  masses,  and  its 
trustees  would,  at  the  same  time,  relieve  themselves  of  the  blame  which  now 
attaches,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  r^pectable  citizens,  to  their  method  of 
administering  the  Johns  Hopkins  bequest,  llie  citizens  of  Baltimore  are  not  alone 
in  thinking  that  the  managers  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Trust  have  mis- 
judged, not  only  the  intention  of  its  founder,  but  also  the  spirit  and  the  want  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  present  age. 

MR.  MATHER'S  CRITICISMS  ON  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  METHODS. 

In  this  connection,  I  again  call  attention  to  that  exhibit  in  the  appendix  of  this 
report  (Exhibit  M)  in  which  Mr.  Mather  regretfully  refers  to  the  aevotion  of  this 
University  to  the  highest  mathematical,  physical  and  medical  sciences,  and  to  its 
decided  and  especial  oias  towards  original  research  and  scientific  discoveries  in  pure 
science  and  other  theoretical  rather  than  practical  branches,  and  idso  to  his  further 
remark  that  "One  might  expect  from  so  richly  endowed  an  institution  a  more 
direct  relation  to  scientific  industry  than  now  appears  to  be  the  case.  With  an 
income  of  $225,000  a  year,  it  would  appear  possible  lor  a  larger  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  among  the  people  of  the  city  without  in  any  degree  diminishing  the  high 
class  of  instruction  in  the  advanced  stages  of  literary  and  scientific  study." 
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THB  UNIVEB8ITT  IS  NOT  DEVOTED  TO  THOSE  FUBPOSES  FOB  WHICH  IT  WAS 

FOUNDED. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  its  splendid  endowment  has  stimulated  literary  and 
scientiflc  education ;  but,  in  view  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  well-known  practical  turn  of 
mind  and  of  those  terms  of  his  will  which  are  susceptible  of  different  constructions, 
it  is  important  to  consider  the  character  of  work  to  which  the  University  is  now 
devoted,  in  order  to  Kauge  its  powers  aod  influence  in  affording  educational  facili- 
ties to  the  youth  of  tiae  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  whose 
preparation  for  the  practical  pursuits  of  life  and  instruction  in  branches  not  taught 
unaer  our  common-school  system,  for  which,  in  specific  terms,  it  was  incorporated 
and  which  it  is  also  the  testimony  of  his  intimate  associates  the  institution  was 
founded. 

AMOUNT  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  BEQX7ESTS  FOB  UNIVEBSITY 

PUBPOSES. 

The  present  income  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  (closely  approximated) 
$325,000  per  annum,  derived  from  an  endowment  of  about  $8,500,000 ;  of  which 
$2,207,900  is  in  Baltimore  and  Ohio  securities.  Making  liberal  allowance  for  the 
cost  of  buildings,  apparatus,  etc.,  it  is  ascertained  that  an  average  of  consider- 
ably more  than  $100,000  has,  vearly,  since  1876,  been  expended  for  instructing  an 
average  each  year  of  only  188  students ;  that  the  annual  cost  of  instruction  per 
student  has  been  at  least  $700,  and  that  each  of  the  several  teachers  has  had  an 
average  of  not  more  than  six  students  to  instruct,  for  which  services  they  have  been 
paid  salaries  varying  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  per  annum.  While  these  figures  are 
approximate,  it  is  certain  that  since  the  institution  was  opened  for  students  more 
tnan  $1,000,000  have  been  expended  for  the  instruction  of  less  than  one  thousand 
individiials,  for  an  average  of  less  than  two  years  each .  Considering  the  magni- 
tude of  this  fund  and  the  almost  unparalleled  expenditure  per  individual  student, 
one  mip^ht  certainly  look  for  encouraging  results  m  those  lines  for  which  the  trust 
was  primarily  founded ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  923  students  who  have 
matriculated  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence, /etoer  than  fifty  have  followed 
the  occupation  of  merchants^  engineers^  electricians^  manufacturers,  or  engaged  in 
other  industrial  pursuits;  while  all  the  rest  were  educated  for  professions  not 
directiy  related  to  our  industries. 

THE  OOUBSE   OF  INSTBUCTION  IN  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIYEBSITT  DOES  NOT  FIT   FOB 

INDUSTBIAL  CALLINGS. 

Even  the  few  who  have  gone  from  the  University  to  engage  in  practical  industry 
have  done  so  by  chance  or  from  previous  inclination,  as  the  trainmg  received  there 
did  not  particiilarly  fit  them  for  an  industrial  calling.  Certainly  those  in  whose 
behalf  Mr.  Hopkins's  magnificent  bequest  was  made  have  a  right  to  expect  greater 
results  than  these  from  the  proper  management  of  that  fund. 

WHAT  THE  PBESIDENT  AND  TBUSTEES  MAT  CLAIM  AS  THE  BESULT  OF  THE 

UNIVEBSITY  WOBK. 

If  the  President  and  Trustees  are  asked  what  the  University  has  done  for  the 
public,  they  will  doubtiess  say  that  it  has  provided  a  large  staff  of  able  teachers, 
well  equipped  laboratories,  and  carefully  selected  libraries ;  that  it  affords  broad 
and  liberal  courses  of  study ;  that  it  encourages  original  research  and  investigation, 
and  that  important  discoveries  have  been  made  in  science ;  that  several  serial  pub- 
lications are  sent  out  for  general  and  special  information ;  that  gratuitous  courses 
of  lectures  have  been  afforded  the  public ;  that  the  University  offers  a  number  of 
free  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  the  meritorious ;  and,  finally,  that  an  average  of 
nearly  two  hundred  students  annually  receive  instruction  in  its  various  departments. 

QUESTIONS  CONCEBNINa  THE  UNIVEBSITT'S  METHODS  W^ICH  THE  PUBLIC  MAY 

PBOPEBLY  ASK. 

The  public  certainly  have  a  right  to  ask  what  some  of  these  important  discoveries 
have  been,  and  to  know  what  practical  bearing  they  have  had  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  community  at  laree.  The  beneficial  results  of  these  discoveries  have  not  yet 
been  seen  or  felt  in  Bsdtimore.  Most  of  the  University's  serial  publications  do  not 
profit  the  general  public  of  this  city,  because  the  matter  contained  in  them  consists 
lar^ly  of  glittering  generalities  in  science,  mathematics  and  literature,  that  are  of 
no  mterest  or  value  to  most  people,  while  its  public  lectures  are  said  to  be  of  such  a 
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character  as  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  themselTes 
specialists,  and  who  might  easily  go  to  orifi;iiial  sources  for  the  information  thus 
afforded.  Likewise  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ask  who  are  the  students  upon 
whom  the  resources  of  this  institution  have  been  expended  so  lavishly.  Are  they 
from  Maryland  and  the  Southern  States?  Are  the^  tne  sons  of  poor  parents?  Are 
they  young  men  who  have  to  work  their  way  up  m  the  world?  Very  few  of  them 
indeed  have  been  drawn  from  the  laboring  classes  or  from  those  who  are  likely  to  take 
any  part  in  industrial  pursuits.  *  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  they  are  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy ;  ihej  are  young  men  who  have  already  received  a  liberal  education  in 
preparatory  schools  and  in  colleges,  and  most  of  whose  uarents  are  ami)ly  able  to 
send  their  sons  to  any  of  the  already  numerous  high-class  literary  universities,  such 
as  YiJe,  Harvard,  or  Michigan.  At  any  rate  it  is  from  this  latter  class  that  those 
who  fill  the  Hopkins  scholarships  and  fellowships  are  mostly  drawn. 

THE  UNITEBSTTY  DOES  NOT  MEET  THE  MOST  URGENT  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE 

COUNTRY  AND  OF  THE  PRESENT  AQE. 

The  present  tendency  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  management  savors  too 
much  of  the  classic  and  metaphysical  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  their 
efforts  to  imitate  or  surpass  the  great  European  universities,  its  President  and 
Trustees  seem  not  only  to  have  ignored  the  educational  needs  of  Maryland  and  the 
South,  but  of  the  entire  nation.  Our  coimtry  is  comparatively  new.  Very  few  of 
our  citizens  have  leisure  for  the  higher  study  of  the  classics,  for  speculative  philos- 
ophy, or  for  the  study  of  pure  science  for  its  own  sake.  The  time  has  come  when 
education  ought  to  mean  more  than  it  once  did.  Proficiency  in  speaking  Greek,  in 
composing  Latin  verse,  or  in  displacing  dialectical  skill,  ought  no  longer  to  be  the 
sole  or  leaoing  purpose  of  a  university  training.  As  education  ceases  merely  to  lead 
a  favored  few  mto  the  realms  of  classic  and  philosophical  thought,  and  b^ins  to 
elevate  whole  classes  of  society  by  increasing  general  intelligence,  and  to  dignif  v 
their  labor  by  uniting  the  power  of  the  mma  with  the  skill  of  the  hand,  it  will 
become  a  blessing  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  society.  The  continuation  of  vigorous 
and  healthful  national  life  and  development  depends  largely  upon  the  aid  which 
such  education  as  this  alone  can  afford.  A  hundred  years  later  we  may  need  to 
afford  more  extensive  facilities  than  can  now  be  had  in  our  universities  for  the 
highest  classical  and  philosophical  culttire  of  men  and  women,  who  may  then  be  in 
a  position  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  study  and  metaphysical  discussions ;  hut 
now  we  need  educational  facilities  of  a  different  character.  Most  of  our  citizens 
have  to  labor  in  some  way  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood.  We  have  vast  resources  of 
wealth  that  are  awaiting  development.  Specialists  highly  trained  in  industrial 
science  are  needed  to  direct  our  manufacturing  and  engineering  enterprises.  As  a 
people  we  have  a  bias  for  the  practical.  Our  citizens  have  a  genius  for  invention, 
bo  gr^t  is  their  ability  in  this  direction  that,  with  scarcely  any  scientific  or  mechan- 
ical training,  they  have  wellni^h  led  the  world  in  the  number  and  usefulness  of 
their  inventions.  If  now  to  this  native  bias  we  were  to  add  the  power  that  would 
result  from  intelligent  training  in  applied  science,  and  if  we  could  give  our  artisans 
a  chance  to  attain  the  highest  skill  and  intelligence  in  the  execution  of  their  work, 
for  what  might  we  not  reasonably  hope  in  the  way  of  national  development? 

ADVANTAOES  OF  A  TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  A  GREAT  UNIVERSITY. 

Wh^  should  not  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  sustain  a  department  for  higher 
techmcal  training  in  industrial  pursuits?  There  are  many  reasons  why  such  train* 
ing  can  be  better  afforded  in  a  great  university  than  in  a  special  technical  school. 
The  same  library,  apparatus,  laboratories  and  class  instruction  would  answer  for 
both,  in  manv  departments  of  study.  The  association  of  the  students  in  the  regular 
University  classes  with  those  pursuing  technical  studies  would  be  mutually  benefi- 
cial to  the  students  themselves  and  the  coimtry  at  large.  This  is  shown  to  be  true 
in  the  experience  of  such  leading  universities  as  Cornell  and  Columbia,  where 
classical  and  technical  students  are  daily  brought  together.  Whatever  serves  to  do 
away  with  antagonism,  whether  between  lalx)r  and  capital,  or  between  industry 
and  culture,  ought  to  be  availed  of  as  a  social  and  national  blessing. 

THE  PRESIDENT   AND  FACULTY  OF  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY   FAVOR  TECHNICAL 

TRAINING. 

In  certain  branches,  as  chemistry,  physics  and  biology,  there  are  no  more  capable 
instructors  anywhere  than  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  I  have  no  ooubt 
that  they  would  cheerfully  render  to  the  cify  and  to  this  dompany  the  asastanoe 
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they  are  so  capable  of  affording,  in  any  commendable  effoit  for  promoting  indu8> 
trial  education.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  l^esident 
Gilman  and  his  Facul^  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  general  idea  here  adyanoed. 
Profesaors  on  his  staff  naye  expressed  and  taken  ^eat  interest  in  the  question  of 
technical  training  in  Baltimore;  some  haye  deliyered  lectures  to  the  working 
dasses ;  papers  on  economics  and  kindred  subjects,  calculated  to  bring  the  Um- 
yersity  into  intimate  relations  with  the  people  of  Baltimore,  haye  been  published, 
while  its  President  has  directly  expressed  nis  willingness  to  use  the  institution  as 
a  source  of  technical  training  as  soon  as  a  practical  scheme  to  that  end  could  be 
deyised.    [Exhibit  M.j 

THE    TBU8TBES   HAVE    IT  IN    THEIR    POWER    TO    FORGE    THE    MISSINa  LINK  IN  OUR 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

Is  it,  therefore,  too  much  to  hope  that,  all  things  considered,  the  goyemin^  body 
of  this  institution,  recognizihe:  that  there  is  not  now  an  extensiye  demand,  in  our 
locality,  for  such  high-^rade  literary  and  i)hiloeophical  study  as  is  afforded  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Uniyersity,  will  change  their  present  policy  (which  appears  to  look 
to  founding  a  uniyersity  that  shall  fayorably  compare  with  the  great  literary  uni- 
yersities  of  Europe),  and  will,  aided  by  the  city  or  through  their  own  corporate 
indiyiduality,  forge  the  missing  link  in  Baltimore's  educational  system,  by  estab- 
lishing, in  connection  with  the  present  course  of  instruction,  a  department  of  higher 
technical  training,  and  thus  more  directly  benefit  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens,who  can  neyer  hope  to  deriye  any  practical  benefit  from  the  Uniyersity  as 
at  present  conducted? 

BALTIMORE  IS  A  DESIRABLE  LOCATION  FOR  A  TECHNICAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Besides  the  great  demand  in  Baltimore  for  facilities  for  higher  technical  training, 
there  are  many  circumstances  that  combine  to  make  it  a  desirable  location  for  a  high- 
grade  technical  imiyersity.  It  is  situated  nearer  than  any  other  city  to  Washing- 
ton, and  the  teachers  and  adyanced  students  of  such  a  school  could  have  ready  and 
comparatiyely  easy  access  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Patent  C)ffice. 
These  places  would  contribute  much  towards  the  success  of  an  industrial  course  in  the 
Uniyersity,  or  of  a  separate  polytechnic  school.  Washington  is  not  sufiiciently  of  a 
manufacturing  city  to  sustain  such  a  school.  Baltimore  is  the  only  city  that  is 
close  enough  to  the  Capital  to  profit,  educationally,  to  any  great  extent  by  the  col- 
lection of  models,  scientific  apparatus,  and  specimens  that  abound  therein.  In 
point  of  healthfulness,  and  moral  and  social  mfiuence,  Baltimore  is  probably  not 
suipasaed  by  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  country. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  HAVING  SUCH  A  SCHOOL  LOCATED  IN  OUR  CITY. 

Situated  here,  midway  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a  high-grade  technical  school  would 
attract  students  from  the  North  and  the  South,  thus  bringing  about  a  better  sectional 
feeling  and  widely  disseminating  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  both  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States.  The  effect  upon  our  own  city  would  be  beneficial  in  many 
directions.  We  would  have  finer  architecture  (in  which  we  are  sadly  deficient  at 
the  moment),  better  sanitary  measures,  and  a  greater  manifestation  of  public  spirit 
in  all  deserving  enterprises  on  the  part  of  our  citizens.  A  polytechnic  school,  or 
technical  department  m  the  Uniyersity,  would  supply  a  gap  ui  our  educational 
facilities  between  the  education  afforded  by  the  common  schools  and  the  high 
scientific  and  literary  education  offered  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  would 
exert  a  very  healthful  influence  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  by  modifying 
their  course  of  study,  by  furnishing  trained  specialists  to  teach  technical  subjects, 
by  stimulating  young  people  to  avail  of  their  advanta^s  so  as  to  pass  into  the 
technical  school,  and  by  demonstrating  that  education  is  an  important  factor  in 
fitting  young  people  for  skilled  labor  and  industrial  pursuits  generally,  as  well  as 
in  fitting  them  for  clerkships  or  soft-handed  professions ;  and  thus  those  callings 
involving  industrial  dexterity  and  knowledge  would,  in  point  of  dignity  and  of 
qualified  and  intelligent  operatives,  soon  secure  an  equal  footing  with  what  are 
popularly  known  as  the ' '  learned  professions.'*  A  good  nigh-grade  technical  school 
ui  our  midst  would  do  much  towards  supplying  competent  teachers  and  suggesting 
a  practical  course  of  study  for  oiu*  eyening  schools,  and  for  secondary  technical 
schools  that  would  spring  up,  and  the  more  ambitious  of  the  pupils  from  such 
schools  would  have  something  to  stimulate  them  to  greater  exertion ;  for,  besides 
competent  teachers  and  suitable  instruction,  there  would  be  the  additional  incentiye 
of  miaking  sufiicient  advancement  to  secure  admission  to  the  higher  technical  school. 
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It  is  well  known  that  many  young  people  in  Europe  fit  themselyes  for  the  higher 
technical  institutionB  by  attending  evening  schools.  Finally,  with  facilities  for  both 
higher  and  secondary  technical  training  to  supplement  the  general  education  now 
am>rded  in  our  public  schools,  we  might  reasonably  hope  that  the  freauent  labor 
troubles  resulting  from  the  apparent  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor,  or 
rather  the  real  antagonism  between  capital  and  uneducated  labor,  would  cease ; 
for  educated  labor  would  soon  supplant  uneducated  labor  in  all  our  leading  indus- 
tries. Intelligent  mechanics  will  do  more  for  themselyes  and  their  brethren  than 
any  number  of  **  labor  agitators." 

EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  B.  TEACKIiE  WALIJS. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  section  of  my  report  than  by  quoting  the  following  from 
the  address  of  Hon.  S.  Teackle  Wallis,  before  the  Maryland  Institute,  June,  1882» 
to  which  Mr.  Cowen  called  your  special  attention  : 

Can  we  let  onr  |>eople  go  nntanght  of  the  arte  of  constniction  and  design^  when  all  the  aiater  oom- 
mnnities  with  which  we  rank  oarselves  are  straining  every  nerve  to  teach  them  f  Are  the  mechajiic 
arts  BO  small  an  element  in  oar  prosperity  that  we  can  safely  let  them  ran  or  rast  in  the  worn-out 

grooves  of  thirty  years  ago?  Wnen  the  aemand  all  around  ns  is  for  skilled  workmen,  are  we  to  set- 
ie  down  without  skill?  Are  tlie  people  who  are  horn  to  the  necessity  of  labor  to  be  furnished  with 
no  means  of  liffbtening  and  refining  it?  Do  the  best  we  may,  we  can*^never  dispense  with  the  prole- 
tarv  and  the  drndge;  out  in  heaven's  name  let  us  help  him.  if  we  can,  to  somethinfl;  better— let  v» 
make  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  as  few  as  may  be.  This  is  not  only  the  duty  of  a 
I'epnbllc  and  Christian  community,  but  its  best  interest  as  well.  Think  of  the  weariness  that  will  be 
lightened  by  art  labor  of  those  who  are  weak  and  vet  mast  toil.  Think  of  the  penniless  and  helpless 
women  who  will  have  pleasant  and  congenial  work  awav  from  rude  contact  with  piteoas  temptation. 
Think  of  the  yonng  men  of  poor  estate  whose  tastes  will  be  developed,  whose  natures  will  be  refined^ 
and  to  whom  avenues  of  inaependence  and  perhaps  distinction  will  be  opened.  Can  any  man  l*iok 
another  in  the.face  and  say  that  these  things  are  not  to  be  coveted  ?  And  yet  how  shall  we  attain  them  t 
The  children  of  toil  cannot  educate  themselves.  Of  the  many  even  to  whom  work  brings  comfort  it 
brings  bnt  little  more.  As  maturity  comes  on  the  son  takes  up  the  father's  tools,  and  his  education 
for  the  most  part  ends.  What  the  workshop  teaches  him,  more  or  leas  rudely,  he  learns,  and  bttle 
else.  Unless  some  one  helps  him  to  improvement  and  development,  it  is  only  exceptional  that  he  ever 
reaches  them.  Individual  help  may  serve  in  individual  cases,  it  is  true,  hut  a  large  and  public  need 
can  only  be  supplied  by  public  eflbrt  and  the  public  hand.  *  *  *  In  this  city  of  onrs,  and  this  .rear 
of  grace,  there  is  not  one  single  public  academy  of  art  of  any  sort  except  that  within  whoae  almoet 
naked  walls  we  are.  The  elementary  instnictioii  in  drawing  which  is  given  in  onr  public  aehods  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  pupils  are  compelled  to  leave  at  an  early  age,  as  tha 
report  of  th«  Commissioners  explHins,  in  order  to  learn  trades  for  their  future  support.    *    *    * 

It  has  long  been  my  own  conviction  that  one  of  the  most  <lireful  needs  of  education  in  this  State 
is  the  establisbment  of  a  technical  school  for  scientific  mechanical  instruction.  There  is  absolately 
nothine  of  the  sort  upon  the  soil  of  Maryland— a  blot  indee<i  upon  the  intellectual  and  the  basinesa 
record  of  a  community  whose  productive  and  mechanical  capacity  is  so  large  and  varied  as  oar  own. 
The  class  for  whom  such  instruction  is  needed,  are  the  very  ones  who  cannot  afford  to  seek  it  at  a 
distance;  and  except  out  of  Maryland,  no  Maryland  man  can  find  it.  Every  one  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  the  subject  knows  that  in  the  large  enterprises  where  mechanical  agencies  are  needed,  the 
demand  is  now  for  mechanics,  not  only  skilled,  but  thoroushly  and  scientifically  educated.  The  so- 
called  "  practical  man,"  whose  knowledge  is  simply  empiriciu,  and  whose  facts  lie  isolated  in  a  vacuom. 
is  fast  being  pushed  to  the  wall.  He  is  a  victim  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Our  mechanics  are  at 
a  sad  dinadvantage,  from  the  absence  of  opportunity  to  qualifv  themselves  for  this  new  order  of 
things.  An  honorable  and  lucrative  profession,  which  may  well  be  classed  amone  those  best  deserv- 
ing the  appellation  of  "learned,"  is  thus  practicaUy  closed  to  a  large  number  of  the  most  vigonma 
inteUects  of  oar  State. 

Adtantages  TO  Railway  Interests  op  Scientific  Trainino  op  Workmen. 

« 

All  that  has  been  set  forth  in  thp  preceding  sections  of  this  report  may  be  con- 
sidered as  paving  the  way  for  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  bearing  of  scientific 
and  technical  trainir^  upon  railway  interests  per  se.  The  wide  scope  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject  bewilder  the  investigator  who  seeks  to  know  why  tech- 
nical instruction  has  not  more  rapidly  advanced  and  prospered  in  this  country, 
where  the  field  of  industrial  enterprise  is  so  wide,  and  what  its  effects  are  upon 
interests  with  which  railroads  are  directly  identified.  An  early  recognition  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for*  more  thorough  and 
widespread  scientific  knowledge  among  railroad  people,  led  me  to  afford  you  a 
comparison  of  how  it  has  affected  manufacturing  and  kindred  interests  in  those 
localities  where  it  has  been  sufficiently  and  systematically  cultivated,  with  other 
palaces  approximately  similarly  situatea  with  respect  to  trade  facilities  and  compe- 
tition, but  which  iiave  despised  or  disregarded  its  aid.  This  preliminary  presenta- 
tion materially  narrows  the  discussion  of  technical  education  from  our  particular 
standpoint,  and  yet  I  approach  this  division  of  the  subject  with  great  diffidence, 
and  with  full  recognition  of  the  pitfaUs  surrounding  one  who,  lacKing  experience 
in  many  practical  details  of  railway  operation  and  of  those  industries  that  have  to 
do  with  the  production  of  railway  plant  and  appliances,  attempts  or  suggests 
ref  ormatioQS  or  modifications  of  time-honored  methods  and  practices. 
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RAILBOADINQ  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Considering  its  importance  and  ma^itade,  there  has  been  a  singular  dearth  of 
discussion  and  testimony  upon  the  subiect  of  technical  training  for  railway  officers 
and  employes.  .While  there  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that,  because  of  the 
enormous  capital  and  allied  interests  involved,  and  or  the  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  necessary  to  successfully  conduct  its  varied  and  far-reaching  operations,  rail- 
roading has  acquired  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  fully  as  exacting  and  requiring 
equal  professional  skill  and  inteUiectual  attainments  as  the  liberal  professions. 

ABSBNCE  OF  FACILITIBS    FOR   THOROUGH  AND  SYSTEMATIC   TRAINING  OF  RAILWAY 

OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

I  fail  to  find  that  any  of  our  railway  managers  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
situation,  or  that  there  has  been  any  well -digested  effort  in  the  direction  of  edu- 
cating railway  officials  or  employes  upon  systematic  lines,  such  as,  for  example, 
produce  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  corps  of  young  men  whose  basic  education 
and  training,  with  a  little  experience,  fit  them  for  any  position  of  responsibility 
and  trust  in  our  military  ana  naval  service.  Unquestionably  there  must  be  in 
many  of  our  large  railway  organizations  those  who  nave  long  recognized  the  need 
of,  and  would  warmly  welcome,  this  educational  factor  in  railway  management, 
and  doubtless  many  of  them  are,  from  previous  education  and  long  experience, 
peculiarly  qualified  for  making  a  forcible  presentation  of  the  advantages  of— and  in 
view  of  the  great  changes  that  scientific  discoveries  are  making  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  transportation,  and  the  new  industries  that  are  continually  springing 
up,  I  may  say  the  absolute  necessity  for— a  combination  of  scientific  and  technical 
education  for  the  operatives  of  the  transportation  service  of  the  country.  But, 
unfortunately,  men  of  this  tvpe  are,  as  a  rule  with  few  exceptions,  overtasked  with 
responsibilities  and  harassed  with  anxieties  that  leave  few  opportunities  and  little 
inclination  for  expressing  their  views  on  any  subject  foreign  to  their  specific  duties. 

DEARTH  OF  TESTIMONY  AS  TO  EFFECTS  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  UPON  RAILROAD 

INTERESTS. 

Having  accepted  the  task  of  investigating  this  subject,  I  shall  endeavor  to  crys- 
tallize for  you  the  testimony  of  such  well-known  authorities  as,  though  not  actually 
railroad  men,  have  themselves  been  connected  with  the  details  of  industries  more 
or  less  related  to  railway  interests,  and  who  are,  therefore,  competent  witnesses ; 
and  I  shall  further  endeavor  to  set  forth  as  clearly  and  succinctly  as  possible,  such 
conclusions  and  considerations  as  have  been  evolved  from  a  careful  and  somewhat 
prolonged  inquiry  and  study  of  this  subject  from  various  standpoints. 

ALL    APPOINTMENTS   OF   RAILROAD   OFFICERS    IN    LINE   OF  PROMOTION    SHOULD    BB 

BASED  UPON  HIGH  STANDARD  OF  QUALIFICATIONS. 

I  do  this  in  the  hope  that  my  labors  will  be  fruitful  of  results  in  the  direction  of 
at  least  stimulating  those  in  our  service  who  have  its  welfare  at  heart  (and  espe- 
cially those  officers  who  are  charged  with  making  net  results)  to  inaugurate  a  new 
policy,  which  shall  require  of  all  candidates  for  all  positions,  however  insignificant, 
that  are  in  the  line  of  promotion,  a  reasonably  high  standard  of  qualifications,  and 
shall  then  look  to  fostering  and  developing  the  youth  of  the  service  into  a  corps  of 
educated  operatives,  mentally  and  mechanically  skiUed  in  their  various  handicrafts, 
with  at  least  sufficient  breadth  of  knowledge  and  capacity  to  render  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable  the  selection  of  men  outside  the  service  to  fill  the  highest  positions 
of  responsibility,  and  trust,  even  in  the  administrative  and  executive  staffs  of  the 
company.  Such  a  policy  would  not  be  chimerical,  but  one  easy  of  accomplishment 
with  (considering  the  interests  involved)  an  insignificant  expenditure,  if  accorded 
the  hearty  good-will  and  co-operation  of  those  upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of 
developing  our  resources  and  increasing  the  net  earning  capacity  of  our  system. 

If  the  testimony  previously  set  forth  affirmatively  shows  that  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education  stimulates,  develops  and  secures  economical  processes  in  the  manu- 
factures and  other  industrial  avocations,  a  much  stronger  case  can  be  made  out  in 
favor  of  broad  technical  education  in  connection  with  our  railwavs ;  which,  col- 
lect! velv,  employ  in  the  production  and  repair  of  plant,  more  workmen  than  are 
engaged  in  any  other  class  of  commercial  business* 
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SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  SECURES  ECONOMY  IN  ALL  RAILROAD  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  the  same  ratio  that  our  jextensive  railway  system  surpasses  aU  other  branches 
of  industry  in  the  magnitude  of  its  business,  the  number  of  its  departments  and 
the  interests  affected,  is  there  greater  need  for  economy  of  administration  and 
greater  necessity  for  the  application  of  the  highest  obtainable  scientific  knowledge 
and  manual  skill  to  its  various  operations.  It  ha3  become  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  our  great  railway  corporations,  and  especially  those  whose  lines  are 
reaching  out  into  undeveloped  and  sparsely  settled  territory,  to  assume  the  entire 
repairs  of  their  plant,  even  when  they  amount* to  practical  reconstruction,  and 
there  is  also  a  steady  tendency  on  the  part  of  such  companies  in  the  direction  of 
manufacturing  their  own  equipment  from  raw  materials. 

RAI^-WAY  CORPORATIONS  HAVE  BECOME  MANUFACTURERS. 

This  places  them  in  the  category  of  manufacturers,  and  makes  them  amenable  to 
the  laws  and  factors  regulating  production,  and,  further,  makes  applicable  to  them 
much  of  the  testimony  heretofore  given  as  to  the  value  of  technological  instruction 
in  mechanical  pursuits.  Because  of  the  nature  of  their  service,  involving  the  trans- 
portation and  care  of  many  lives  and  valuable  property,  no  less  than  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  is  it  of  prime  importance  to  such  corporations  that,  in  the  construction 
and  in  the  repair  of  their  rolling  stock  and  appliances,  they  should  employ  work- 
men of  exceptional  competency.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  comment 
upon  their  great  responsibilities  as  guardians  of  life  and  property,  but  from  a 
merely  sordid  point  of  view  a  few  illustrations  will  demonsti'ate  that,  in  their  exten- 
sive mechanical  operations,  economy  and  credit  result  from  the  employment  of 
intelligent  laborers,  who  understand  the  theory  and  purposes  of  their  work,  and 
who  have  the  scientific  knowledge  that  gives  them,  beforenand,  a  realization  of  the 
proper  quality  and  quantity  of  material  to  be  used,  and  enables  them  to  anticipate 
the  results  of  the  labor  they  must  expend  upon  that  material  to  produce  given 
results ;  per  contra j  that  corresponding  danger  and  loss  result  from  the  employ- 
ment of  workmen  who,  lacking  this  knowledge,  are  compelled  to  experiment  upon 
their  material,  and  who  require  constant  supervision,  instruction  and  le-instruction. 

METHODS    OF    TRANSPORTATION    REVOLUTIONIZED  BY  WATT'S    INVENTIONS    AND 

INTRODUCTION  OF  STEAM. 

The  fact  is  that  with  the  discoveries  or,  more  properly  speaking,  inventions  of 
Watt  and  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  began  a  new  and  eventful 
era  in  the  history  of  mechanical  science.  The  wonderful  development  of  land  and 
water  transportation  that  followed  the  inauguration  of  steam  locomotion  created  a 
demand  for  a  class  of  operatives,  artisans  and  mechanics  before  imknown. 

EVOLUTION  OF  **  PRACTICAL"  MEN. 

Entering  upon  a  new  field  of  operations  wholly  unrelated  to  their  previous  expe- 
rience, without  preparation  or  present  instruction,  save  what  they  absorbed  in  the 
performance  of  exacting  duties  on  the  railway,  in  the  workshop  and  in  the  engine 
and  boiler-rooms,  men  who  had  been  *' picked  up"  from  many  walks  of  life,  and 
who  altogether  lacked  scientific  training,  would  naturally  be  guided  solely  by 
"rule-of -thumb"  practice,  and  their  lives  were  sure  to  be  narrowed,  until  they 
acquired  a  pride  in  being  known  as  *^ practical"  men — ^a  term  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  habitual  but  unreasoning  work  of  many  familiar  species  of  the*  brute 
creation. 

DEFECTIVE  METHODS  OF  TRAININO  APPRENTICES. 

The  railroad  workman  of  to-day  is  largely  the  outgrowth  of  this  condition  of 
affairs,  and  yet  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  his  educational  deficiences.  When 
learning  their  trades  railroad  apprentices  were  generally  placed  under  *'  railroad 
men**  of  the  *'  practical"  type  I  have  described  ;  who  despised  or  affected  to  despise 
scientific  knowledge  and  scientific  methods  of  operation;  generally  not  because 
they  understood  or  were  able  to  weigh  their  bearings  and  value  upon  their  pursuits, 
but  because,  knowing  absolutely  nothing  about  them,  they  thought  thus  to  disguise 
their  ignorance.  Under  such  circumstances  apprentices  receivedlittle  if  any  special 
instruction,  but  were  mostly  left  to  pick  up  tneir  trades  as  best  they  could.  Of 
course,  under  such  a  system,  instead  of  having  their  special  aptitudes  developed 
they,  in  turn,  became  "  practicaV*  men  ;  and  of  this  type  is  the  present  rank  and 
file  of  railroad  operatives.  It  is  therefore  not  remarkable  that  blunders  and  acci- 
dents frequently  occur :  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  public  should  be  entrusted 
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to  men  whose  limited  knowledge  frequently  does  not  enable  them  to  judge  of  or  to 
reflect  upon  the  responsibilities  attached  to  their  several  duties,  painfully  illustrates 
the  recUeasness  and  indifference  to  public  duty  that  characterize  our  age  and 
country.* 

RAILWAY  COHPANIBS  DEPENDENT  FOR  SUCCESS  UPON  THE  COURTESY  AND 

INTELUOENCE  OF  THEIR  EMPLOYES. 

Perhaps  no  large  class  of  men  are  more  subjected  to  public  observation  and 
criticism  than  the  employes  of  transportation  companies,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
other  class  that  can  more  materially  promote  their  employers'  interests  by  the 
exhibition  of  such  courtesy,  manlv  spirit  of  accommodation,  and  general  informa- 
tion upon  current  topics  as  a  fairly  liberal  education  manifests,  and  yet  you  can- 
not have  failed  to  notice — and  as  a  railroad  manager  to  regret — what  is  so  commonly 
commented  upon  by  the  observing:  the  intellectual  deficiencies  and  narrow- 
mindedness  of  this  very  class.  That  our  railway  operatives  are  one-ideaed  is  small 
matter  for  wonder;  it  would  be  more  remarkable  if,  as  a  class,  they  were  otherwise. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  operating  departments  of  a  railroad  which  most 
expose  their  employes  to  public  observation  are  those  which  require  the  longest  and 
most  exacting  apprenticeship  for  the  acquisition  of  that  degree  of  knowledge  and 
expertness  which  secures  the  performance  of  their  functions  as  public  carriers  with 
safety  and  dispatch  ;  that  the  heads  of  administrative  and  operative  railway  depart- 
ments, who  must  of  necessity  be  men  of  technical  knowledge  and  familiarity  with 
all  the  intricate  workings  of  their  respective  branches,  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  progressive  service,  generally  commence  their  careers  in  the  lowest  grades,  with 
little  or  no  preparatory  education  ;  and  yet  their  duties  throw  them  into  constant 
contact  with  a  public  which  is  indifferent  to  the  measure  of  their  experience,  but 
which  judges  them  by  the  standard  of  business  men,  and  demands  of  them  gentle- 
manly courtesy  and  general  and  varied  knowledge,  and  which,  I  may  add,  favors 
or  obstructs  the  operations  of  a  railway  company  according  (i»  its  officials  are  judged 
worthy  of  commendation  or  condemnation.  The  managers  and  owners  ol  railway 
property  are  the  ultimate  sufferers  from  the  deficiencies  and  derelictions  of  sub- 
ordinates in  this  regard,  and  yet  tJiey  are  mainly  responsible;  for  if,  instead  of 
exacting  a  high  standard  of  qualifications  on  the  part  or  applicants,  they  open  their 
service  to  uneducated  boors  and  then  fail  to  provide  them  with  faciliti^  for  acquir- 
ing, with  manipulative  and  technical  skill,  at  least  the  rudiments  of  those  branches 
of  knowledge  and  the  opportunity  for  extended  observation  without  wliich  no  man 
can  be  intefligent,  Uberal,  progressive,  how  can  it  he  expected  that  those  employes, 
when  taxed  with  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  an  active  business,  shall  display  such 
enlightenment  and  refinement  as  will  reflect  credit  upon  themselves  and  service? 

LACE  OP  GENERAL  AND  TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE  AMONG  RAILWAY  OPERATIVES. 

• 

Many  of  our  railroads  employ  armies  of  people,  all  of  whom  are  supposed  to  be 
technically  expert  in  their  various  avocations — ^and  they  need  to  be  Even  a  good 
track  laborer  is  not  found  ready  made.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  many  rail- 
roads only  one  or  two  men  in  a  road  gang  know  how  to  properly  tamp  a  tie  so  that 
it  will  not  require  resetting  the  same  season ;  and  I  know  of  extensive  lines  that  do 
not  possess  a  foreman— perhaps  not  a  supervisor — who  can  adjust  a  curve  with 
instruments.    Does  it  not  behoove  executive  and  administrative  officers  who  are 

*Thst  this  is  ueither  an  aiuiist  nor  fn*oandle8s  statement  can  be  easilv  proven  from  the  abundant 
evidence  Imfore  me,  and  also  from  perHonal  exiiericuce.  Xu  too  many  snopif  apprentices  are  looked 
n)K>n  as  convenient  luckevH,  and  although  they  may  have  strong  predilections  for  certain  kinds  of 
work  they  are  more  likely  to  receive  rfbufi'  than  encouragement  in  attempting  to  utiliee  their  abilities. 
It  is  very  probable  that  much  industrial  usefulness  both  to  employers  and  society  has  been  blighted 
in  the  bud  from  lac-k  of  recognition  and  wise  dirt^ction. 

A  very  interesting  article,  opportunely  appearing  in  the  November  number  of  the  Century  Maga- 
zine (Vol.  33,  No.  1)  as  this  rei)ort  is  passing  through  the  press,  very  fully  discusses  "The  Kbed  of 
Trade  School^,*'  and  especially  this  particular  point  of  apprentice  education,  and  in  that  connection 
I  commend  it  to  your  notice. 

Mr.  !Robert  Thomas  Eadon,  an  English  manufacturer,  savs :  "  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  technical  education.  Some  time  ago  I  was  in  Brauford,  and  I  saw  that  preparations  had  been 
made  worthy  of  the  towu.  There  is  no  trade,  however  wanting  it  may  be  in  taste  or  form,  that  does 
not  benefit  in  the  hands  of  a  tasty  man.  One  ^o'eat  reason  wh;v'  technical  schools  should  be  encouraged 
is  because  of  the  very  great  division  of  labor  tliat  takes  place  lu  some  of  the  largest  engineering  estab- 
lishments. There  is  a  great  tendency  to  put  a  boy  at  one  machine,  and  he  understands  but  little 
beyond  that  machine.  The  result  is,  though  he  has  been  in  an  engineering  shop,  he  has  no  idea  of 
the  work  curried  on  as  a  whole,  when  he  comes  out.  Ho  i^a  helpless  man  if  you  take  liim  away  from 
that  one  machine.  It  may  not  be  always  to  the  interest  of  excellent  workmen  to  inculcate  their  skill 
in  the  minds  of  the  boys  under  them ;  m  fact,  they  may  not  have  time  to  do  it;  but  the  advantages  of 
a  college  or  school  of  this  kind  will  be  that  if  a  youth  has  a  desire  to  improve  himself,  the  facilities 
will  be  offered,  and  at  such  a  rate  as  would  be  attainable." 
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entrusted  with  such  vast  interests  as  those  of  raikoads  to  look  well  to  the  Qualifica- 
tions of  their  operatives?  A  recent  and  generally  accurate  writer  has  nxed  the 
value  of  railroad  propertv  in  this  country  at  one  thousand  millions  of  doUars. 
Another  writer  says  that  the  number  of  skilled  laborers  required  in  the  operation  of 
railroads  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  embracing  large  numbers 
of  men  not  usually  classed  as  railroad  operatives.  In  such  extended  enterprises 
the  efficiency  of  the  unit — the  individual  workman— becomes  an  item  of  grave 
economic  consideration ,  for  if  it  be  true  that  the  value  of  the  individual's  work 
(whatever  it  be)  is  increased  through  greater  intelligence  and  special  training, 
though  it  be  only  by  a  few  cents  per  day,  the  total  is  of  no  inconsiderable  moment, 
when  his  services  continue  through  a  series  of  years  and  when,  instead  of  one 
workman,  thousands  are  employed. 

THE  ECONOMIO  VALUE  OP  SPECIAL  TBAININO  FOR  RAILWAY  OPERATIVES. 

If  even  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  one  workman  makes  a 
few  cents'  or  a  few  dollars'  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  products  of  each  week's 
labor ;  if  the  incompetency  of  one  foreman  or  one  manager  lacking  scientiCc  train- 
ing does  usually — ^as  so  positively  stated  by  competent  authorities — ^net  an  apprecia- 
ble loss ;  multiply  the  result  to  corporations  like,  for  instance,  our  Eastern  trunk 
lines  (one  of  which  employs  at  least  50,000  people  on  that  .part  of  its  system  east  of 
the  Ohio  River,  and  more  than  half  as  many  more  west  of  it :  others  may  exceed 
or  nearly  equal  this  enormous  force) ;  realize  that  in  such  extensive  organizations 
few  if  any  of  the  practical  details  of  the  operating  departments  can  be  accurately 
gauged  by  those  whose  interests  are  most  vitally  concerned;  comprehend  how 
many  important  matters,  involving  grave  consequences  in  their  execution,  must  be 
entrusted  to  superintendents,  master  mechanics  and  foremen ;  then  obtcdn  a  cor- 
rect measure  of  their  education  and  general  knowledge  (to  say  nothing  of  their 
scientific  attainments),  and  you  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  bear- 
ing of  this  question  of  technolo^cal  education,  and  the  enormous  losses  the  lack  of 
it  yearly  entails  upon  investors  m  railway  securities.* 

FIDELrrY  BUT  ONE  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  CONSTITUTINQ  A  VALUABLE  RAILROAD 

OFFICER. 

That  most  of  those  who  have  risen  to  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  in 
railway  service  in  this  country  are  honest  and  faithful,  goes  without  saying ;  but 
integrity  and  industry  are  not  sufficient :  they  should  also,  as  aforesaid,  be  men  of 
inteUigence,  and  should  possess  not  only  a  special  knowledge  of  their  own  depart- 
ments, but  also  an  accurate  understanding  of  related  departments  of  the  service. 
By  intelligent  direction  of  those  under  hiin  a  foreman  may  largely  increase  the 
efficiency  of  a  score  of  workmen ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  failure  to  compre-* 
hend  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  work  he  superintends,  he  may  cause 
constant  loss  or  make  destiiictive  accidents  possible. 


*  It  is  »  KT«at  miafortune  to  our  railroad  properties  that  their  owners  are  not  broaght  into  oontaot 
with  the  staff  and  rank  and  file  of  their  operative  departments,  so  as  to  appreciate  their  ralue  and 
deficienoies  or  their  needn  and  aspirations.  Says  Mr.  Slirkham,  in  his  work  on  the  Maintenance  of 
Railways,  p.  85 : 

"  No  one  who  is  dependent  upon  the  good  will  and  fidelity  of  others  for  the  maintenance  of  his  inter- 
ests can  afford  to  shun  their  acquaintance  or  permit  them  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  good  intentions 
towards  them.  On  the  contrary,  his  duty  and  interest  alike  demand  that  he  shonld  ooltiTate  such 
relations  with  them  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  them  of  his  constant  and  friendly  regard  and  the 
beneficence  of  his  purpose.  When  it  is  necessary  that  men  shonld  entmst  the  immediate  and  general 
management  of  their  property  to  others  they  must  do  so  unqualifiedly  and  heartily,  but  such  delega- 
tion or  power  should  never  ox  tend  so  far  as  to  relinquish  the  right  and  duty  of  enquiry  into  the  status 
of  subordinate  employes.  The  proprietor  will  ever  consult  his  welfare  by  such  manifestation  of  inter- 
est in  his  servants,  and  any  general  or  prolonged  neglect  on  his  part  to  fulfill  this  cardinal  duty  of 
ownership  will  redound  to  his  great  and  permanent  iqinry.  By  many  owners  such  manifestation 
of  interest  is  thousht  to  be  subversive  of  discipline,  and  it  Is  possible  that  they  have  been  encouraged 
in  this  monstrous  delusion.  It  is  a  suflicient  answer  to  say  that  where  the  owner  of  a  railroad  cannot 
come  in  contact  with  his  employes  without  jeopardizing  tne  discipline  of  the  org^anization,  it  ought 
not  to  require  an  outbreak  among  his  servants,  or  the  destruction  of  his  property,  to  oonviuce  him 
that  there  was  a  radical  defect  somewhere  in  its  method  of  administration.  The  discipline  of  an 
organization  that  is  dependent  upon  terrorism,  upon  ostracising  or  sequestrating  the  employe,  upon 
separatina:  him  from  the  acquaintance  or  sympathy  of  the  owner,  is  manifestly  a  gross  perversion  of 
responsible  methods  of  government,  and  wherever  practised  evinces  mismanagement,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  diHcontent  and  insubordination  and  outrageous  disregard  of  the  rights  of  own- 
ers by  those  who  encourage  or  practice  it.  If  the  tendency  of  corporate  history  in  the  United  States 
teaches  one  fact  more  clearly  than  another  it  is  that  the  owners  or  such  property  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  manifest  immediate  and  personal  concern  in  its  affairs  and  in  the  affairs  of  those  who 
onerate  It,  lest  their  personality  be  lost,  and  their  property  alienated  or  its  value  seriously  impaired. 
The  possession  of  property  presupposes  the  duty  of  guardianship,  including  a  paternal  interest  in 
those  who  operate  it,  and  its  preservation  to  the  owner  will  ultimately  depend  upon  the  general  and 
wise  exeidae  of  this  duty." 
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THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SERVICES  OF  FOREMEN  AND  OTHER  RAILWAY  OFFICERS 

DEPENDENT  UPON  THEIR  TRAINING. 

And  what  is  true  of  a  foreman  applies  with  greater  force  to  his  superior  officers. 
IVhere  is  the  intelligent  railroad  official  who  has  failed  to  realize  the  many  prob- 
lems yet  to  be  solved  in  the  matter  of  railway  operations  and  appliances,  and  who 
is  not  also  conscions  that,  for  the  most  part,  railroad  officers  and  operatives  are 
much  more  likely  to  fail  in  appreciation  of,  and  even  to  oppose,  improvements  and 
contrivances  of  merit  in  this  field  worked  out  by  others,  than  to  originate  themf 

TECHNICAL  EXPERIENCE  MUST  BE  SUPPLEMENTED  BT  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  exigencies  of  railway  service  reauire  men  of  special  training,  of  peculiar 
qualifications,  of  minute  practical  knowledge.  There  are  no  important  exceptions 
to  this  rule  in  any  of  the  departments  or  branches  of  the  business.  To  perform 
their  duties,  wisely  and  efiiciently  supervisory  officials  must  be  relatively  as  well 
skilled  as  the  general  manager.  They  must  possess  a  eeneral  knowledge  of  the 
branches  of  the  service  to  which  they  are  assigned,  as  well  as  a  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peculiarities  that  are  special  to  the  immediate  positions  the^  hold. 
This  general  and  particular  knowledge  involves  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
property,  its  defects,  its  resources  and  its  peculiarities,  and  presupposes  prolonged 
association  and  years  of  observation  and  thought,  without  which  such  knowledge 
is  not  attainable. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MR.  KIRKHAM  AS  TO  THE  UNRECORDED  LOSS  INCIDENT  TO  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  NEW  AND  INEXPERIENCED  OFFICERS. 

In  a  recent  work  on  **  Railway  Expenditiures ;  Their  Extent,  Object  and  Economy  " 
[p.  Ill],  Mr.  Marshall  J.  Elirkham  says : 

Those  not  familiar  with  the  practical  operations  of  railroads  can  hardly  eatimate  the  innnraerahle 
miahape  and  nnrecorded  Ingses  that  occar  to  a  property  iu  consequence  of  the  introduction  into  its 
life  ofnew  and  inexperienced  officers,*  of  officers  unacquainted  with  the  duties  they  are  to  perform, 
unaconaintrd  with  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  haye  been  performed  in  the  past,  or  the  scope 
and  circumstances  that  are  expected  to  chAracterise  them  in  the  future.  The  result  is  always  disas- 
trous, no  matter  how  great  the  ability  or  how  upriffht  the  intention  of  the  new  official.  Under  the 
most  fayorabie  circumstances  he  is  placed  in  the  position  of  a  man  called  upon  to  act  without  possess- 
ing the  definite  and  trustworthy  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  him  to  a4't  intelligently.  He  has 
eyerything  to  learn,  from  the  arrangement  of  his  files  and  office  furniture  to  the  unrecorded  policy 
that  has  govemed  his  predecessor  He  has  to  learn  the  local  and  foreign  geography  of  the  line,  its 
pecnliaritVes,  traditions  and  prospects;  what  it  possesses  and  what  it  does  not  possess;  its  contracts, 
agreements  and  leases;  the  officers  and  employes  who  operate  it,  and  the  peopM  who  give  it  support. 
All  these  things  must  be  learned  by  rote  oefore  a  new  officer  is  either  yaluable  or  trustworthy.  In 
the  acquisition  of  his  knowledge  he  is  harassed  by  doabts,  and  his  path  is  otherwise  beset  by 
obstacue. 

THE  B.  ft  O.  POLICY  OF  PRODUCING  RAILWAY  APPLIANCES  FROM  CRUDE  MATERIAL. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  increasing  tendency  of  railroad  corporations  to 
repair  and  even  to  manufacture  their  own  plant.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  tra- 
ditional— as  it  is  certainlv  the  present — policy  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company.  It 
is  patent  that  if  everything,  or  most  of  the  important  things,  needed  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  service  could  be  manufactured  from  the  raw  materials,-  in  our  own 
shops,  by  our  own  employes,  of  as  good  quality  and  character  of  construction  as  can 
be  had  elsewhere,  and  always  with  economy,  the  interests  of  our  stockholders  would 
dictate  that  policy. 

NEED  OF  REFORM  IN  METHODS  OF  SHOP- WORK  AND  MANAQEMENT. 

But,  in  order  to  produce  in  the  shops  of  corporations  of  such  extended  and  diver- 
sified interests  as  railroads,  work  of  a  high  order,  with  economy,  very  material 
progress  must  be  made  over  the  situation  as  I  now  regard  it.  We  have  seen  that 
no  productive  enterprise  can  in  our  day  be  made  an  economic  and  commercial 
success  without  inteUigence  and  skill,  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  it  will  be 

Srofitable  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  those  elements  are  utilized, 
urely ,  enough  has  alread^r  been  said  to  establish  these  two  elements  as  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  production  and  in  the  operation  of  railway  plant  and  appliances. 

*  And  they  never  will  be  able  to  appreciate  these  mishaps  and  unrecorded  losses,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  the  iatarest  of  the  class  who  precipitate  them  to  conceal  the  real  fiMts  firum  the  owners  of  the 
property. 
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I  presume  no  more  difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  for  railway  service  men 
who  have  manual  skill,  and  who  are  frequently  superior  artisans  in"  their  several 
occupations,  than  it  is  to  obtain  them  for  other  pursuits ;  and  I  know  that  manv 
railway  shops  contain  many  such  men,  whose  worth  as  mechanics  cannot  be  denied, 
and  who  have  doubtless  made  the  best  of  their  opportunities. 

THE  DEMAND  IS  FOR  8KII1L  COMBINED  WITH  GENERAL  AND  TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

But  the  great  want  in  railway  service  is  men  who  combine  technical  skill  with 
disciplined  minds  and  broad  intelligence ;  men  who,  with  professional  experience  and 
knowledge,  possess  minds  disciplined  to  accurate  observation  and  logical  thought — 
qualities  that  come  from  sustamed  mental  application,  and  are  not  likely  to  exist 
without  it ;  men  whose  qualifications  make  them  worthy  of  promotion,  and  guar- 
antee efficient  and  economical  management.  I  cannot  too  often  emphasize  the 
statement  that,  to  the  extent  such  qualities  are  lacking  in  heads  of  departments, 
and  intelligent  service  is  lacking  in  the  rank  and  ffie,  railway  operations  will  be 
conducted  crudely,  inefficiently  and  witibi  high  percentages  of  operating  expenses 
to  gross  revenue. 

SCARCITY  OF  EDUCATED  TALENT  IN  R.   R.   SERVICE. 

While  this  is  so  patent  as  to  be  undeniable,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  we  have  not 
generally  been  successful  in  securing  enough  of  educated  skill  and  intelligence  to 
even  leaven  the  mass  of  ** practicaV'  men  who  constitute  the  operating  forces — ^to 
say  nothing  of  other  departments — of  our  railways.  Whether  fiu  i  ^  because  the 
managers  of  railway  interests  are  apprehensive  of  the  disapproval  of  their  stock- 
holders if  they  pay  more  than  the  fotrest  market  price  for  labor,  or  personally 
entertain  too  indifferent  notions  respecting  educated  talent  to  induce  them  to  com- 
I)ete  for  it  with  privat^^  firms  and  local  corporations  that  do  value  it  at  its  commer- 
cial worth,  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  I  do  assert  that  it  is  folly  for  such  long-lived 
corporations  as  railroads  to  hazard  their  future  prosi)erity  for  temporary  profits,  as 
they  do  when  allowing  and  encouraging  their  administrative  officers  to  seek  and  to 
prefer  uneducated — because  nominally  cheap— labor.  If  we  expect  to  operate  such 
properties  on  business  principles,  and  not  for  mere  speculative  results,  our  railway 
managers  must  provide  for  the  better  education  of  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
employes.* 

TYPES  OF  RAILWAY  SERVANTS. 

Historically  considered,  the  first  servant  of  a  railroad  in  whom  technical  knowl- 
edge is  an  essential  qualification  is  the  locating,  followed  by  the  constructing, 
engineer.  Our  colleges  and  technological  schools  are  yearly  turning  out,  in  increas- 
ing numbers,  young  mining,  civil  and  mechanical  engineers— the  latter  in  less  num- 
bers than  the  wants  of  the  country  require.  Electrical  engineers  and  industrial 
chemists  are  also  making  their  appearance,  and  as  electricity,  mechanically  implied, 
is  coming  to  the  front  as  an  important  accessory  of  railway  service,  and  wul  soon 
form  an  essential  part  of  our  transportation  operations,  this  class  of  specialists 
ready  made  to  our  hands  will,  when  competent,  easily  find  lucrative  employment, 
and  it  will  be  many  years  before  they  overstock  the  telegraph  and  railroad  markets 
alone.  The  industrial  chemist  is  also  destined  to  play  no  insignificant  part  in  the 
railway  management  of  the  future.  But  none  (or  at  least  very  few)  of  the  niembers 
of  any  of  these,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  other  classes,  enter  upon  professional  life  under- 
standing, or  qualified  to  meet,  the  necessities  of  railway  service. 

*  The  purchase  of  low-^ra<lo  iuat«ri2il8  because  they  are  cheap  and  can  be  made  to  serve  present 
purposes  is  even  a  lessor  evil  than  depending  on  low-giudo  labor.  Parenthetically,  a  writer  already 
quoted  says : 

"Only  an  experienced  and  farseeing  manager,  I  have  remark od.  can  withstand  the  sedactive  influ- 
ence that  envelops  an  article  of  prinio  necessity  to  his  company  when  ofl'ered  at  a  low  rat-e.  The  fact 
that  its  ultimate  cost  will  be  out  of  all  proi>oriion  to  the  temporary*  saving  is  lof<t  sight  of  or  ignort^l 
by  some.  The  immediate  and  visible  reduction  in  the  cost  of  operating,  and  the  notoriety  that  will 
attach  to  him  for  eti'ecting  such  reduction,  are  too  strong  for  a  weak  man  to  withstand.  This  would 
not  be  the  case  to  the  extent  it  is  if  ho  grrat  a  ]}roportion  of  the  Iohs  which  a  company  must  ultimately 
suffer  in  oonse<iueiu>o  of  the  purcba^e  of  inferior  material  was  not  unavoidably  blotted  out  oroovere!! 
up  under  foreign  headingg^  {u^j  remaiue<I,  in  consequence,  unknown.  ...  In  considering  Che  ooet 
of  car  and  locomotive  wheels,  axles,  frames,  sprinjgs,  bolts,  nuts,  and  kindred  appliances,  we  find  the 
relative  cost  between  the  good  and  the  bad  artic^a  is  not  alone  manifest  in'the  price  paid  for  the 
article  itaelf.  It  will  be  d^oovered  that  the  use  of  the  inferior  article  materially  swells  tlie  disburse- 
ment accounts  for  deaths  and  injuries  from  accidents,  for  losses  and  damages,  and  all  the  mnltitodi 
nous  expenditures  enumerated  above  in  connection  with  the  use  of  inferior  lubricants,  including  the 
cost  of  repairing  tracks,  torn  up  by  derailed  trains,  the  interruption  of  business  and  its  manifold 
losses,  the  Bwelllng  of  the  account  for  wages,  and  flually  the  coMt  of  repairing  the  injured  equipment.*' 
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SCHOOLS  KOT  CONNBCTED  WITH  WORKSHOPS  CANNOT  FURNISH  THE  KIND  OP 
TRAINING  THAT  IS  NEEDED  IN  RAILWAY  SERVICE. 

It  might,  indeed,  with  some  reason  he  assumed  that  a  competent  civil  engineer, 
at  least,  would  he  qualified  to  undertake  railway  engineering,  hut  a  railway  engi- 
neer is  not,  to  the  present  time,  the  creation  of  any  educational  institution  in  this 
coimtry.  Upon  this  single  point,  a  paper  just  read  hef  ore  the  Society  of  Arts  of 
the  MaasachusettB  Institute  of  Technology  (one  of  the  best  conducted  in  the  country) 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  I  therefore  append  it  hereto  as  Exhibit  T ;  recom- 
mending it  to  your  careful  perusal.  Much  of  what  ia  therein  said  may  be  taken  to 
apply  with  equal  force  to  other  branches  of  railway  service,  and  it  will  well  repay 
the  reading. 

COMPETENT  MEN  OP  VARIED  ATTAINMSNTS  A  NECESSITY  IN  RAILWAY  SERVICE. 

In  railway  service,  especially,  there  is  frequent  necessity  for  sending  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  beyond  supervision,  one  or  more  thoroughly  competent  men,  who  shall 
not  bb  simply  mechanics,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  who  shall 
be  able  to  turn  their  attention  to  work  coming  under  their  notice,  whether  they 
have  before  done  that  thing  or  not. 

YOUNG  MEN  OP  INTBLLIOBNCE  MAY  BE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  RESPONSIBLE  DUTIES. 

I  think  we  are  all  prepared  to  admit  that  at  present  such  men  are  rarely  found 
enrolled  in  the  rank  and  file  of  raUway  mechanical  departments ;  yet  it  is  testified 
by  many  manufacturers  who  have  afiforded  their  employes  the  advantages  of  tech- 
nolo^cal  instruction,  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  such  positions  with  boys 
of  20  or  21  years  of  age,  whom  they  send  long  distances  and  place  in  their  hands 
work  with  which  they  have  had  little  or  no  previous  acquaintance,  and  by  their 
intelligence  thev  not  only  give  the  greatest  satisfaction,  but  frequently  develop  into 
competent  teachers  of  others. 

Quite  enough  has  been  said  in  this  report  to  show  the  necessity  of  technical  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  machinists  and  other  artisans  employed  in  constructing  and 
repairing  railway  e<}uipment.  As  a  class,  the  men  thus  employed  are  doubtless  of 
average  skill  in  their  several  trades,  but  it  is  apparent  that  in  such  a  hard  service 
as  railroading,  where  machinery,  rolling-stock  and  roadbed  are,  as  a  rule,  taxed  to 
their  maximum  strength  and  capacity,  even  a  slight  lack  of  appreciation,  on  the 
part  of  mechanics  and  those  supervising  them,  of  tne  special  and  technical  rec^uire- 
ments  of  their  work  will  result  in  the  failure  of  tneir  productions  at  critical 
moments,  always  to  the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  owner  and  sometimes  causing  serious 
disasters. 

NEED  OP  PLEZIBILITY  IN  WORKMEN. 

Mechanical  trades  are  at  present  ao<)uired  in  this  country  through  very  general 
instruction  or  in  shops  devoted  to  special  construction.  When  work  is  stagnant  in 
one  branch  of  a  traae  it  is  generally  active  in  other  directions,  and  the  mechanic 
must,  from  necessity,  often  drift  from  that  kind  of  work  in  which  he  is  educated 
to  otJiers  to  which  he  can  apply  only  manual  skill,  with  a  smattering  of  general 
knowledge,  perhaps  altogether  inadequate  to  the  proper  performance  of  his  new 
dutv.  Even  our  foremen,  master  mechanics  and  supervisors,  who  are,  almost 
without  exception,  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  long  experience  in  their  par- 
tdcular  lines  of  work,  have  very  seldom  received  such  genersu  or  technical  instruc- 
tion as  would  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  effect,  upon  their  own  productions,  of 
changes  in  methods  of  operation  such  as  are  constantly  occurring  in  all  transporta- 
tion service  and  to  meet  them. 

EDUCATION  OF  ENGINEERS. 

Every  one  understands  why  locomotive  engineers  should  be  well  educated,- and 
yet  we  know  quite  well  that  very  few  have  enough  education  to  enable  them  to 
respond  to  emergencies  requiring  higher  qualities  than  mere  mechanical  skiU,  cour- 
age and  local  knowledge.^    In  our  road  departments  very  few  foremen  or  super- 

*8a7s  Mr.  Wm.  ^airbaink,  of  Manoheeter,  T.  R.  S.,  and  an  anthority  on  the  subject: 
**Tne  locomotiTe-engine  drivers  and  stokers  have  only  been  known  to  us  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
hot  they  oonstitate  at  the  present  moment  an  important  branch  of  the  indnstrial  community,  and  so 
Ut  fta  tneir  acqaisition  of  Knowledge  and  respectability  of  character  are  concerned,  we  are  all,  indi- 
Tiduals  as  well  as  the  pnblio,  deeply  interested.  Engine  drivers  and  stokers,  above  all  others,  should 
have  a  renilar  and  rigid  course  of  twining.  They  soould  have  a  keen  eye  and  a  clear  perception : 
they  ahowd  be  taaght  care  and  attention  to  signals,  and  every  minutia  connected  with  the  rules  and 
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visors  understand — or  if  they  understand  can  intelligently  describe — ^the  causes 
which  deteriorate  their  track  or  bridge  structures,  or  otherwise  affect  their  every- 
day work.* 

I  might  in  similar  manner  go  over  the  whole  list  of  railroad  operatives,  but  it  is 
unnecessary.  The  reason  for  all  their  educational  deficiencies  is  apparent  when  we 
consider  how  few  opportunities  they  have  for  acquiring  theory  and  practice  in  the 
same  place  or  at  the  same  time  durmg  any  period  of  their  lives. 

SKILL  AND  INTELUOENCE  DIVORCED  BY  PRESENT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  METHODS. 

It  has  been  shown  that  so  wide  is  the  chasm  between  our  schools  and  our  work- 
shops that  those  in  the  one  seldom  pass  directly  into  the  other,  and  consequently 
manuid  skill  and  intelligence  remain  divorced.  By  means  of  workshop-schools, 
properly  conducted,  a  railway  company  may  not  only  obtain  intelligent  help 
cheaper  than  it  could  otherwise  be  secured,  but  it  ma^r  also  so  shape  the  instruction 
herein  as  to  exactly  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  its  service,  and  thus  give  it  a 
pecial  value  not  attainable  elsewhere  at  any  price. 

ADVANTAGEOUS  EFFECTS  OF  WORKSHOP  SCHOOLS  UPON  RAILWAY  INTERESTS. 

•Such  schools  also  seem  to  offer  the  easiest  and  cheapest  solution  of  the  problem 
how  to  secure  a  corps  of  workmen  and  operatives  combining  technical  skill  and 
general  intelligence  m  a  hi^h  degree  with  that  special  acquaintance  with  the  needs 
and  details  of  operation  so  important  in  railwav  service. 

Again,  it  is  matter  of  common  observation  that  our  universities,  colleges,  acade- 
mies and  high  schools  turn  out,  in  superabundance,  young  men  possessing  theoret- 
ical knowledge  and  dialectical  skill  in  sufficiency,  but  who,  lacking  manual 
expertness  and  practical  knowledge,  are  comparatively  useless  for  mdustrial 
purposes. 

CHARACTER  AND  DEGREE    OF   EFFICIENCY  OF  ACADEMIC    GRADUATES    IN    RAILWAY 

SERVICE. 

Similar  complaint  is  also  very  generally  made  against  all  our  technological 
schools — that  their  graduates  are  too  theoretical  and  not  sufficiently  practical,  and 
this  must  necessarily  be  so  wherever  such  schools  are  unconnecteii  with  shops 
operated  as  bona-Jide  industrial  enterprises.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  at  any  price  men  who  combine  superior  skill,  comprehensive  mechanical 
knowledge  and  general  intelligence  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  them  valuable 
as  foremen,  managers  and  specialists  in  mechanical  pursuits  or  in  the  operating 
branches  of  railway  service.  An  appreciation  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
educating  their  workpeople  to  an  understanding  of  modem  railway  machinery, 
appliances  and  methods,  has  led  a  number  of  managers  to  seek  the  services  of  the 
graduates  of  technical  schools  as  assistant  foremen,  assistant  supervisors,  assistants 

goTemment  of  the  liDon  on  which  they  Are  employed,  anci,  above  all,  tbey  sboold  be  inatmcted  io  the 
xnaDageiuent  of  the  ongioc,  the  ynluu  of  time,  aiid  the  absolute  necessity  of  working  tbe  diataaoe 
according  to  the  time  table  and  thu^e  entablifthed  rulen  by  which  they  aud  the  public  are  to  be  gov- 
erned in  their  departure  fix>m  and  arrival  at  the  different  stations.  A  driver  should  also  be  acquainted 
with  the  principles  upon  which  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is  generated,  its  elastic  force,  the  secarity  and 
free  working  of  the  safety  valves,  and,  in  fact.,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  public  service,  be  snoald 
attain  his  degree  aud  character  in  the  Workingnian'a  College  before  he  is  coUHidered  eligible  to  mount 
the  foot-plate  or  to  handle  an  eno^ine.  Lastly,  other  classes,  auch.  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons, 
bricklayers,  turners,  tilers,  moulders,  etc.,  exclusive  of  innumerable  others,  such  as  spinners, weavers, 
dyers,  printers,  etc.,  employed  in  the  manufacture,  might  eaoh  of  them  reasonably  demand  to  be 
included  in  a  national  system  of  industrial  education." 

*In  this  connection  the  following  is  suggestive: 

**  The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  an  every  one  has  occasion  to  remark,  is  not  of  so  much  value  for 
the  speciiio  thing  that  we  learn  as  fur  its  contingent  revelations,  the  correlative  ideas  that  it  suggests ; 
and  so  it  may  be  possible  that  eveu  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  fixed  expenses  of  a  railroad  may 
attord  suggestion  to  tbose  who  are  not  disposed  to  regard  the  information  itself  of  especial  value. 
Thus,  while  we  may  not  care  what  relation  the  fixe<]  expenses  bear  to  contingent  outlay  as  a  whoU^  if 
we  knew  accurately  the  effect  of  wear  and  tear  of  traftic  upon  parUcular  claMes  of  expenses,  and  the 
percentage  of  deterioration  from  natural  causes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge  would 
prove  of  value  to  particular  men,  if  not  to  railway  men  as  a  whole.  The  truth  of  this  bears  apt  illos- 
tration  in  the  case  of  track-rails. 

'*  Practical  men  with  whom  I  have  communicated  as  to  the  relative  deterioration  of  rails  ftt»m  cli* 
mate  and  traffic,  have  stated  that  a  rail  will  remain  fit  for  use  forever  if  trains  do  not  run  over  it; 
others  put  the  deterioration  from  natural  eauses  at  two  per  cent. ;  others  at  five  per  cent.,  and  so  on. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deterioration  of  rails  due  to  climate,  while  not  great,  is  marked  and  cumula- 
tive. The  deterioration  from  climate  in  the  ca^e  of  other  materials  is,  as  a  rule,  much  greater.  It  is 
not  necessary,  nor  would  it  l>e  proper,  here  to  enter  into  a  minute  or  scientiflo  statement  of  the  effect 
of  climate  upon  different  clasHCs  of  material.  The  sutgect  belongs  more  properly  to  scientists.  I 
merely  cite  the  case  of  rails  to  illustrate  the  lack  of  information  on  such  suqjects  by  those  whose 
duties  are  connected  wholly  with  the  care  of  such  property."— [Marshall  M.  Sirkham,  '^Mai&tenanoe 
of  Railways."] 
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to  engineers  of  roadway,  master  mechanics,  etc.  After  some  actual  experience 
these  young  men  are  i>ut  in  line  of  promotion,  and  inquiry  shows  that  generally 
they  stand  well  in  their  respective  corps,  but  even  after  going  through  the  shops, 
such  graduates  continue  more  theoretical  than  practical,  and  this  constitutes  tne 
^^reat  objection  to  railroads  taking  into  service  technological  school  graduates, 
instead  of  edtuxLting  their  own  young  men. 

As  already  shown,  combined  mental  and  physical  education  alone  give  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  no  substitute  for  this  metnod  wiU  yield  a  railroad  the  highest 
value  of  its  talent.* 

POUCY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA  R.  B.   IN  EMPLOYINQ  CX)LLBGE  GRADUATES. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  pursues  the  plan  of  exacting  of  the  graduates  of  tech- 
nological institutions  entering  its  service  a  novitiate  in  the  construction  and  repair 
shops  at  Altoona  before  they  are  permitted  to  enter  active  service.  Man^  young 
graduates  of  technical  schools  so  highly  value  the  opportunity  of  stud^g  the 
scientific  methods  and  enjoying  the  instruction  of  the  Altoona  shops  as — it  is  said — 
to  disregard  pecuniary  compensation,  in  a  wise  desire  to  avail  of  the  fine  training 
obtainable  there.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  this  instruction  is 
neither  so  specific  nor  so  thorough  as  it  should  be,  nor  can  any  method  by  which 
it  is  sought  to  qualify  young  men  as  railroad  officers  be  successful  which  does  not 
provide  for  theoretical  instruction  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  comprise 
w^hat  may  be  designated  as  railroad  science,  pari  passu  with  actual  commercial 
shop-work ;  the  latter  illustrating  and  confirming  the  former. 

THE  METHOD  NOW  IN  FORCE  AT  MT.  CLARE  FOR  SECURING  EDUCATED  APPRENTICES. 

This  method  of  combininp^  theory  and  practice  so  as  to  give  both  an  educational 
^alue  has  during  the  past  year  been  pursued  with  signal  success  in  preparing  the 
apprentices  at  Mt.  Clare  for  c€uietships  in  the  B.  &  O.  service,  under  the  program 
announced  in  your  circular  of  January  15,  1885.  When  it  became  publicly  known 
that  technological  instruction  had  been  inaugurated  at  Mt.  Clare,  we  were  besieged 
by  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  whose  social  status,  scholarship  and  cul- 
ture were  infinitely  superior  to  anything  found  among  the  147  apprentices  already 
in  service,  whom  we  had  examined  under  the  terms  of  that  circular.  Many  of 
these  yotmg  gentlemen  entered  as  regular  apprentices,  without  favorable  discrimina- 
tion as  to  hours  of  work  or  pay ;  in  fact,  tney  accepted  low  wages  for  services  far 
more  valuable  to  the  company  than  those  of  the  average  uneducated  apprentice. 
Bv  supplementing  their  shop-work  with  the  class-instruction  which  was  specially 
adaptea  to  it,  the^  have  achieved  excellent  records,  and  now  possess  a  very  sohd 
foundation  for  a  higher  technical  course,  in  which  theoretical  instruction  may  pre- 
dominate, and  after  a  year  or  two  of  further  study  they  will  honor  the  ser^ce  in 
whatsoever  positions  may  be  assigned  them. 

INTELUGENT  WORKMANSHIP  WILL  REDUCE  ACCIDENTS. 

With  educated  and  intelligent  workmen  and  operatives,  railway  companies  will 
have  fewer  accidents,  and  the  saving  on  this  single  account  would  doubtless  often 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  a  liberal  educational  provision.  Of  the  graduates  of  a 
technical  school  at  Liile,  M.  Hovarez  says :  *^  Those  engaged  in  working  mines  soon 
perceived  that  workihen  who  came  from  this  school  heated  their  boilers  better  and 
with  less  coal  than  did  the  other  workmen,  and  that  they  escaped  many  accidents 
and  repairs  and  stoppage  of  machinery."  If  this  be  true  of  simple  stationary 
engines,  how  much  greater  must  J)e  the  effect  upon  such  complicated  machinery  as 
rauroads  operate !  On  this  point  Judge  McArthur  says  that  technical  and  scientific 
education  oecomes  a  subject  of  universal  interest ;  that — 

The  ordinary  accidents  to  which  we  are  exposed  arise  in  too  many  instances  from  some  error  in  the 
work  of  tbe  dranehtsman  or  the  machinist.  The  unexpected  fall  of^  buildings,  and  their  bad  constnic- 
tion,  as  developed  in  cases  of  fire,  are  sometimes  attended  with  horrors  that  curdle  the  blood  and  sweep 
away  precious  liyes  by  the  most  excruciating  deaths.  The  wheel  or  axle  of  the  locomotive  may  be 
unsound  in  material  or  model,  and  the  train  in  its  rapid  flight  be  plunged  over  a  viaduct  or  embank- 
ment, bruising  and  maiming  its  living  freight  and  sending  our  b^t  and  most  beloved  ones  into  the 
grave  without  warning  or  preparation.  Bnuers  exphide,  machines  are  shattered,  owing  to  defective 
work  of  some  kind,  and  the  newspapers  publish  a  daily  catalogue  of  disasters  more  appalling  than  the 
carnage  of  war.    The  lesser  evils  are  also  considerabte. 

*Dr.  Quincke,  formerly  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Berlin  Polytechnic  School,  and  now  Pn>fessor 
■of  Phymcs  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  pointed  out  to  tbe  Koyal  Commissioners  the  error  made 
by  many  in  believing  that  any  polytechnic  course  of  lustruction  coiild  by  iUelf  teach  a  student  (for 
instance)  to  erect  an  engine,  work  a  blast  furnace,  or  manufacture  sulphuric  acid ;  the  real  object  of  a 
technical  school  being  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  pure  science  to  practice  by  means  of  appropriate 
lectures  and  laboratory  work,  which  are  obviously  insufficient  to  prepare  the  student  for  carrying  on 
-actual  work  where  practical  experience  is  needed. 
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UNEDUCATED  WORKMEN  UNABLE  TO  UTILIZE  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERIES  AND  METHODS. 

Many  of  the  discoveries  of  the  day  are  not  nsed  because  workmen  do  not  under- 
stand them  or  are  incompetent  or  unwilling  to  utilize  them,  and  there  is  also  an 
acknowledged  deficiency  in  the  ability  of  railroad  employes  to  determine,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  the  shapes  and  dimensions  which  are  best  adapted  to  stand  the 
strains  of  the  various  workmg  parts  of  the  locomotives  and  other  machinery  used 
by  railroad  companies.  Though  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  specialists, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  from  their  testimony  and  from  the  deficiencies  of  such 
machinery,  that  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  facts  that  may  and  ought  to  be  known  in 
this  matter  are  yet  discovered,  or,  where  known,  availed  of. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS  MAY  BE  ECONOMICALLT  SOLVED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

Such  investigations,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  men  combining  both  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge,  are  so  costly  and  uncertain,  and  require  so  nuch  skill  and 
technical  training  to  conduct  them,  that  manufacturing  companies  cannot  often 
afford  to  hire  specialists  or  bear  the  expense  of  experimenting ;  but  in  a  school  con- 
nected with  railway  shops,  under  competent  guidance  and  mstructors  of  ability, 
much  may  be  done,  as  a  part  of  the  school  and  shop-work  instruction,  that  will,  at 
the  same  time,  accomplish  desirable  results  in  other  fields.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
many  of  our  best  educated  engineers  that  the  engineering  profession  in  all  it» 
departments  is  continually  hampered  by  the  want  of  more  extensive  and  more 
accurate  experiments.  They  say  that  ^'  in  far  too  many  matters  they  have  nothing 
to  rely  on  but  the  imperfect  or  imperfectly  reported  results  of  antiquated  experi- 
ments." The  difficulty  is  that  most  of  their  experiments  and  observations  nave 
necessarily  to  be  of  short  duration,  and  that  they  have  insufficient  data  upon  which 
to  base  their  conclusions.  If,  now,  we  can  introduce  the  scientific  method  of 
original  research  and  experiment  into  our  workshops;  if,  instead  of  one  e3q)eri- 
menter,  there  may  be  dozens  of  wideawake,  observing  and  energetic  men  in  search 
of  scientific  and  mechanical  truth ;  if,  instead  of  one  experiment  at  a  time,  there 
may  be  several  under  different  circumstances  going  on  at  the  same  time ;  if,  instead 
of  continuing  a  single  day  or  a  single  week,  these  experiments  in  the  workshop  may 
be  continued  through  months  and  even  years ;  if,  in  other  words,  our  workniien,  or 
a  large  number  of  them,  can  be  taught  to  regard  the  workshops  themselves  as  great 
laboratories  for  continued  research,' experiment  and  observation  with  a  view  to 
gaining  original  information  for  practical  purposes ;  then  there  need  be  no  more 
complaint  in  the  realm  of  applied  science  about  inadequate  data  and  uncertain 
conclusions. 

But  there  are  other  important  considerations  which  should  induce  railway  man- 
agers to  promote  the  education  of  their  people.  The  advance  of  our  civilization  is 
seen  in  an  awakened  eagerness  for  scientific  discoveries,  and  disposition  to  use  sci- 
entific investigations,  not  alone  as  a  method  of  mental  gymnastics,  but  as  a  torch 
to  illumine  great  fields  of  productive  and  commercial  industries  and  to  shed  light 
upon  the  pathway  of  the  laboring  masses. 

SCIENTIFIC    INVESTIGATION  OP  INDUSTRIAL    PROBLEMS    PROFITABLE  TO    RAILWAYS. 

What  the  outcome  of  this  spirit  of  invention  and  discovery  In  the  realm  of  applied 
science  will  be  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  whatever  other  industries  may  be 
affected  by  it,  none  are  more  likely  to  reap  rich  harvests  from  its  encoura^ment 
and  growth  than  those  railroads  that,  in  poin^  of  qualified  managers,  scientific 
specialists  and  intelligent  and  skilled  workmen,  are  best  prepared  for  promptly 
utilizing  such  developments.  No  industry  has  fixed  boundaries,  nor  can  any  be 
said  to  have  reached  maturity.  The  inventions  of  to-morrow  may  necessitate  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  processes  and  in  the  kind  and  manner  of  manipulating  the 
machinery  of  to-day.  We  have  seen  how  combined  scientific  and  tecnnical  educa- 
tion conduces  to  economy  and  net  results,  by  cultivating  habits  of  thought  and 
obtiervation,  and  developing  special  aptitudes ;  thus  enabling  workmen  to  utilize 
improvements  and  inventions  at  large,  and  encouraging  them  in  attempting  inven- 
tions and  seeking  for  more  economical  methods  of  work,  which  inure  mainly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  employer. 

HOW  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MECHANICAL  PROCESSES  ARE  ACHIEVED. 

Original  mechanical  contrivances;  new — and  improvements  in  existing — ^processes 
and  methods  of  manufacture,  are  seldom  the  result  of  accident  or  the  fri^t  of  a  low 
degree  of  intelligence.  Analysis  of  the  history  of  industrial  and  mechanical  prog- 
ress demonstrates  that  the  large  majority  of  inventors  who  belonged  to  the  artisan 
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class  were  deserving,  faithful,  investigating  and  generally  well-educated  men,  whose 
minds,  through  technical  training,  had  acquired  flexibility,  and  whose  faculties 
were  stimulated  by  study.  If  our  workmen  do  not  make  inventions  and  develop 
economical  methods  of  labor,  others  in  the  employ  of  rival  companies  will  do  so, 
and  the  active  competition  of  the  age  will  give  those  corporations  tnat  are  advanced 
enough  to  cultivate  the  intelligence  of  their  employes  material  advantages  over 
others.  Even  if,  in  order  to  neutralize  this  superiority,  we  are  willing  to  pay  well 
for  the  privilege  of  utilizing  improvements  and  inventions  owned  by  antagonistic 
interests,  we  may  still  lack  tne  power,  through  want  of  intelligence  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  our  own  people.  Because  of  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  that  would 
nave  enabled  its  managers  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  meritorious  improvement,  a 
railroad  company  with  whose  anairs  you  are  familiar,  now  has  to  pay  a  rivid  cor- 
poration for  the  use  of  a  slide- v^ve  for  its  locomotives,  invented  a  few  years  ago  by 
one  of  that  company's  emploves,  who,  for  a  nominal  consideration,  would  have 
licensed  it  to  manufactiire  this  very  valve  for  its  own  use  and  for  sale  to  other 
companies. 

FROFBSSOR  HUXLEY'S  TESTIMONY  AS  TO  DEPENDENCE  OP  INDUSTRY  UPON  EDUCATED 

KNOWLEDGE. 

In  this  connection  I  again  quote  from  Professor  Huxley's  declaration  that  **  the 
advance  of  industry  in  all  countries  depends  on  employers  bein^  able  to  find  to 
their  hand  persons  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  sufficient  flexibility  of  mind  to  be 
able  to  turn  from  the  one  thing  they  have  been  doing  to  something  different,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  improvement  that  has  been  made";  and  that  **  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  under  its  present  conditions  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  the 
application  of  science  to  the  development  of  mechanical  processes  of  complexity, 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  intelligence  to  carry  them  out." 

SO-CALLED  PRACTICAL  SKILL  UNPROGRESSIVE  AND  NON-INVENTIVE. 

In  this  connection,  the  citation  of  two  curious  circumstances,  bearing  on  a  branch 
of  trade  in  which  we  are  greatly  concerned,  will  interest  you.  The  iron  and  steel 
workers  of  Cheshire  and  I^cashire  are  the  most  skilled  manipulators  of  the  com- 
mon metals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  mechanical  instinct  has  been  heredi- 
tary for  centuries.  The  first  Earl  of  Chester  was  Master-of-Arms  to  William  the 
Conqueror.  His  workmen  resided  in  the  villages  of  those  counties,  and  when  the 
use  of  armor  was  discontinued  they  were  still  notable  workers  in  iron  and  steel. 
Their  descendants  still  call  their  tools  and  implements  by  Norman-French  names. 
They  possessed  hereditary  akiU  and  knack  such  as  no  other  icorkingmen  in  the  King- 
dom, had  ;  yet  from  all  this  body  of  skilled  labor  no  invetitions  came;  they  were  and 
are  satisfied  to  go  on  as  their  fathers  and  forefathers  had  done,  and  the  inventions 
which  have  made  this  the  age  of  steel  came  from  those  who  were  destitute  of  their 
practical  skill.  The  introduction  of  the  hot  blast  in  the  furnace ;  the  application  of 
the  cold  blast  in  the  Bessemer  converter,  which  changed  liquid  iron  into  steel ;  the 
production  of  steel  direct  from  ore  on  the  open  hearth,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Dasic  lining,  by  which  phosphorus  is  eliminated  and  aU  grades  of  iron  made  con- 
vertible into  steel,  revolutionized  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
only  one  of  the  inventors  of  these  processes  was  directly  connected  with  the  iron 
trade,  and  not  one  came  from  all  this  body  of  workmen  whose  skill  in  manipulating 
iron  had  descended  to  them  through  many  generations. 

WHO  ARE  THE  VALUABLE  INVENTORS  IN  METALLUROT. 

The  hot  blast  was  discovered  accidentally  by  an  engineer ;  Sir  Henry  Bessemer 
was  an  engraver;  "William  Siemens  was  a  mechanical  engineer  and  electrician, 
unconnected  with  iron  industries ;  Gilchrist  Thomas  was  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service ;  James  Watt  was  an  instrument  maker ;  so  that  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
owes  its  development  to  science,  distinct  and  apart  from  itself,  and  in  no  material 
degree  to  its  ruie-of -thumb  workers. 

DISADVANTAGE    OF    USING  ANTIQUATED  MACHINERY,  AND  CRUDE  WORKMANSHIP  IN 

RAILWAY  SHOPS. 

The  rapid  and  important  improvement  of  machinery  and  mechanical  appliances 
has  placed  many  oi  our  older  railway  companies  at  a  disadvantage,  in  respect  to 
economical  construction  and  repair,  in  that  their  shops  are  filled  with  machinery 
and  appliances  of  obsolete  patterns,  costly  and  slow  in  action,  while  works  more 
recently  established  are  generally  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  the  market 
affords.    Mechanical  processes  enter  so  largely  into  railway  operations,  and  the 
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results  of  using  crude  help  or  plant  so  directly  and  seriously  affect  the  percentage 
of  operating  expense  to  gross  receipts,  that  one  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
railway  management  would  naturally,  but  vainly,  look  to  railway  shops  for  the 
latest  improvements  in  processes  and  machinery  there  used ;  for  probably  few  man- 
agers would  have  the  temerity  to  propose  the  periodical  replacement  of  obsolete  for 
the  latest  approved  practice  and  inventions  in  shop-work,  though  able  to  prove  the 
wisdom  and  economy  of  such  a  procedure. 

MOST  WORKMEN  IQNORANT  OF  NATURAL  LAWS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS. 

I  might  almost  indefinitely  multiply  testimony  respecting  the  difference  in 
efficiency  and  economy  between  educated  and  uneducated  labor ;  but  I  appf^hend 
it  is  only  necessary  to  prompt  the  minds  of  those  experienced  in  handling  labor  to 
the  line  of  reflections  above  suggested,  to  lead  them  to  convictions  respecting  the 
economy  in  time,  material,  supervision,  and  value  of  products  turned  out  by  edu- 
cated help  fully  as  strong  and  emphatic  as  those  I  have  quoted.  At  least  those 
employers  and  supervisors  of  labor  who  possess  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  can 
only  be  acquired  from  the  combined  reading  of  books  and  extended  observation 
know  that  at  the  present  time  most  workmen  in  America  have  little  general  intel- 
ligence and  less  general  skill ;  that  most  of  them  see  machinery  in  motion  governed 
by  laws  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  which  they  are  totally* ignorant ;  mat  they 
see  operations  performed  the  nature  and  scope  of  which  they  are  incapable  of 
understanding;  that  they  are  accustomed  to  mjake  parts  of  machinery  which, 
together  with  other  parts  of  machines  made  by  other  workmen,  go  to  make  up  an 
organic  whole,  and  yet  neither  know  nor  care  to  know  how  to  put  those  parts 
together,  nor  how  to  operate  them  when  combined.  It  is  needless  to  comment 
upon  the  results  of  sucn  ignorance,  except  to  point  out  that,  aggr^;ated,  it  must 
entail  enormous  losses.* 

CHEAPER  TO  EDUCATE  APPRENTICES  THAN  TO  PURCHASE  SKILL  AND  INTELLIGENCE 

IN  THE  BCARKET. 

How  best  to  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs  is  a  problem  of  very  serious  import ; 
but  I  have  written  this  report  in  vain  if  it  has  not  at  least  demonstrated  that,  if  we 
are  to  continue  manufacturing  our  own  plant,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  manufacture 
also  our  own  skilled  artisans,  mechanics  and  other  operatives  out  of  the  crude 
materials  which  abound  in  the  shape  of  applicants  for  apprenticeship,  than  bid  for 
them  in  the  market;  especially  as,  thereby,  we  will  secure  a  corps  familiar  with 
the  needs  of,  and  attached  by  various  ties  to,  the  service. 

Let  me  here  add  a  little  to  the  testimony  in  the  first  section  of  this  report  as  to 
what  technological  schools  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  especially  in  aid  of  rail- 
way interests.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  mass  of  evidence  contained  in  the 
Exhibits  to  this  report,  and  in  further  and  effective  support  thereof  I  adduce  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  the  eminent  English  engineer  and  builder,  and 
other  intelligent  directors  of  labor.  Although  a  highly  educated  man  and  an  able 
scientist,  whose  scholarship  has  received  recognition  from  several  of  England*s 
learned  societies,  Mr.  Russell  is  not  a  mere  theorist  on  questions  relating  to  manu- 
facturing and  constructive  industries.  When  a  boy  he  served  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship at  a  mechanical  trade,  after  which  he  long  followed  the  business  of  practical 
engineering ;  gaining  such  prominence  that  the  building  of  the  famous  Great 
Eastern  was  entrusted  to  his  superintendency.  The  testimony  of  a  man  who  thus 
combines  ^eat  intelligence  and  learning  with  experience  in  the  workshop,  in  the 
art  of  origmating,  and  in  the  supervision  of  workmen,  ought  to  command  careful 
consideration  from  those  who  are  largely  interested  in  enterprises  requiring  con- 
structive and  mechanical  ability. 

WHAT    TECHNOLOGICAL    SCHOOLS  ACCOMPLISH.      TESTIMONY  OF  J.  SCOTT    RUSSELL. 

In  his  "Systematic  Technical  Education  for  the  English  People,'*  a  book  pub- 
lished in  1869,  Mr.  Russell  says : 

It  Beems  to  nie  almost  aa  axiom  that  intelligent  men  most  do  better  work  than  boors;  that  trained, 
skilled  men  must  do  better  work  than  clumsy  and  awkward  ones ;  and  that  the  more  any  man  knows 

*  While  labor  with  hand- tools  and  machines  shonld  be  wisely  blended,  yet,  since  machinery  has  a 
constantly  increasing  share  in  the  conversion  of  material  into  nseful  forms,  the  educated  mechanic 
should  know  how  to  design,  construct  and  assemble  the  parts  of  a  machine,  as  well  as  how  to  make 
itsproduct;  and  excellence  in  construction  is  to  be  sought  as  a  most  valuable  factor  in  instruction. 

Tlie  power  of  tlie  engineer  to  decide  upon  geueriil  grounds  the  best  form  and  material  for  a  machine, 
and  to  calculate  its  parts,  is  vastly  increased  by  blending  with  it  the  skill  of  the  craftbman  in  manip- 
ulating the  material,  and  the  fact  that  the  product  is  to  be  tested  and  used  kindles  interest  in  ita  man- 
ufacture and  furnishes  additional  incentive  to  thoroughneas  and  ezaotness.  [Catalogue  of  Woroeatflc 
Free  Listitute.] 
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of  the  ol|j«ots  and  methods  of  his  own  work,  and  the  work  of  all  those  who  aroand  him  axe  engaged 
in  co-operation,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  do  hia  own  nart  well,  so  as  to  exactly  fit  into  and  form  one 
with  his  neigbbor's  work.  Thus  I  think  that  an  intelligent  community  of  workmen  will  get  through 
their  work  ooicker,  will  fit  its  parts  more  nioelv,  will  finish  off  everything  more  sharply,  will  waste 
less  material  by  tnal  and  error,  and  so  give  higner  value  as  well  as  quality  and  durability  to  all  their 
work,  than  ignorant,  unrefined,  uneducated  men. 

Unhappily,  mechanics,  when  taught  to  workingmen,  is  generally  either  taught  superficially,  nnphi- 
loeophically,  or  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  business  of  their  life.  Economy  of  bodily  strengtii, 
best  ways  of  handling  things,  best  ways  of  helping  each  other,  best  wave  of  carryine«  lining,  shift- 
ing things — these  are  seldom  taugl^t.  Some  algebraical  formula,  or  abstract  geometiioal  diagram,  la 
put  before  the  poor  meohanlca  and  called  science;  as  well  call  it  magic ! 

BBABINO  OP  TECHNICAL  TBAININO  OK  BAILWAT  COHBTBUCTIOZr. 

I  will  now  come  to  practical  matters  which  show  dlrectlv  the  results  of  technical  education  in  the 
production  of  one  of  its  chief  objects— the  creation  of  wealth.  It  is  notorious  that  those  foreign  rail- 
ways which  have  been  made  bv  the  people  themselves,  in  the  educated  countries  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  have  been  built  far  cheaper  than  those  constructed  by  us  in  England ;  it  is  known  that 
they  have  been  made  hy  the  nupiU  of  the  induetrial  school*  and  technical  colleges  of  these  countriee :  and 
I  know  many  of  their  distinguished  men  wtio  take  pride  m  saying  that  they  owe  their  poeitiona  entireiy 
to  their  technical  sehoola.  Inud  everywhere  through  their  work  marks  qf  that  msthod,  order,  sym- 
metry^  and  absence  of  toasts  which  arise  from  plans  well  thofight  out.  ihejtidieious  application  0/  prin- 
eipies,  eonseienUous  parsimony,  and  a  high  feeling  qf  professional  responsibility.  In  the  accurate 
cutting  of  their  slopes  and  embankments,  in  the  careful  design  and  tfiougbtfuf  execution  of  their 
beantifnl  but  economical  stone  masonry,  in  the  self-denying  economy  of  their  large  span  bridges,  the 
experienced  traveler  can  read  as  he  travels  the  work  ot  a  superiorly  educated  class  of  men;  and 
when  we  come  down  to  details,  to  the  construction  of  permanent  way,  arrangement  of  signals,  points 
and  sidings,  and  the  endless  details  of  stations,  we  everywhere  feel  that  we  are  in  the  bands  of  men 
who  have  spared  no  pains,  and  who  have  applied  high  professional  skill  to  minute  details.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  years  before  we  could  follow  their  example,  the  engineers  of  the  German  rsilwaya 
had  introdaoed  a  aystem  of  constructing  and  uniting  to  each  other  the  iron  rails  of  the  permanent 
way  which  made  them  cheaper,  safer  and  more  durable  than  those  employed  in  England.  •  *  * 
It  la  remarked  by  every  traveler  that  the  work  of  their  railway  stations  is,  when  compared  with  ours, 
much  more  beautiful,  convenient  and  fit,  both  within  and  without;  the  construction  of  their  trains, 
the  proportions  of  their  carriages,  the  fitness,  convenience,  and  comfort  of  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, all  tell  to  the  disadvantage  of  ours,  and  the  onlv  thing  in  which  our  railways  excel  theirs  is  in 
high  speed.    Theirs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  economical  in  capital  and  high  in  reyenue. 

•  •  **  ****** 

■CONOMIC  TAL17X  TO  BIfPIOTXIiS  AND  TO  80CIBTT  OP  EDUCATBD  WOBKMKN. 

To  return  to  the  mere  vulgar  usefulness  of  educated  human  beings.  I  will  venture  a  remark  from 
personal  experience  in  my  profession,  which  I  trust  may  illustrate  the  vast  importance  to  us  ol'  edu- 
catins;  not  only  governors,  or  masters,  but  of  extending  a  high  scientific  education  and  skilled  technical 
trainmg  to  the  workingnieu  of  all  skilled  occupations.  It  is  this:  The  community  at  large  are 
deprived  of  the  use  of  enormous  treasures  in  mechanicaUnvention,  and  enormous  progress  iu  scien- 
tiflc  arts,  by  the  fact  of  the  general  want  of  education  in  those  who  practise  them.  It  may  not  be 
known,  bat  it  is  yet  true,  that  the  mechanical  power  employed  in  all  our  manufactures  is  infinitely 
more  costly  than  it  need  be.  It  is  equally  true  that  some  skfUed  men  of  such  professions  know 
thoroughly  how  to  produce  immense  economv  iu  the  production  and  U8e  of  mechanical  power,  but 
that  we  dire  not  put  the  means  into  the  hands  of  the  uneducated  masters  under  whose  control  they 
would  be  applied.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  a  loss  of  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent. :  I  say 
that  I  know  that  we  are  onlu  fUiUzing  one-terUh  to  one-twentieth  of  the  power  we  employ  and  waitr.and 
that  an  economy  of  one  hundred,  two  nundred,  three  hundred,  and  four  hundred  per  cent,  is  quite  within 
our  power  so  soon  as  a  better  informed,  higher  skilled,  more  perftctly  trained  ela*s  of  men  and  masters 
sh4m  arihs^  who  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  use  of  instruments  and  tools  at  present  utterly  beyond 
their  comprehension,  control  or  application  to  use.  Special  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
even  the  best  special  results.  The  best  workman  is  alwavs  the  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  tools  and 
principles  beyond  the  direct  requirement  of  his  work,  wbatever  that  may  be.  The  best  scientist  is 
alwETS  the  one  who  acquaints  himself  with  other  departments  of  science  than  the  one  to  which  he  ia 
specially  deroted.  The  best  artist  is  always  the  one  who  does  not  limit  himself  to  his  specialty,  but 
studies  the  whole  circle  of  art.  This  breadth  of  study  and  work  gives  a  breadth  of  knowledge  and 
traiaing  which  decidedly  strengthens  a  man  for  his  specialty,  be  that  however  rude. 

********** 

I  am  oonUnually  asked  why  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  turn  a  furrow,  dig  a  ditch,  wheel  a  bar- 
low, move  bricks,  saw  trees,  plane  boards,  quarry  stones,  get  coals,  or  hammer  hot  iron,  need  know 
anything  more  than  bow  to  handle  a  spade,  use  nis  anus,  or  manipulate  his  hammer;  and  whether 
more  knowledge  than  that  would  not  spoil  their  minds  and  set  them  above  their  work. 

TBB  XDUCATBD  MAN  If  AKXB  THE  CHRAPB8T  AND  BEST  WOBKMAN  FOB  THE  MOST  VULQAB  PURSUrTS. 

To  this  I  can  answer  that,  taking  the  matter  on  the  very  lowest  grounds.  I  never  saw  any  kind  of 
labor  in  which  the  man  of  greater  lotelligence  could  not  do  more  work  in  shorter  time,  to  better  pur- 
]KMe,  and  with  less  waste,  than  the  mere  uneducated  savage  of  civilized  society.  I  have  seen  at  the 
plough  the  clodhopper,  little  more  intelligeiit  than  the  well-fed  brutes  in  front  of  him,  let  his  clumsy 

f lough  wrigele  on  with  small  care  how  it  went,  and  little  thought  as  to  how  its  work  were  done;  and 
have  seen  the  skilled  ploughman,  with  half  the  number  of  horses,  and  with  no  greater  toil  to  them, 
cover  double  space  on  tne  same  kind  of  land  with  clean,  straight,  even,  well-finished  work.  The  one 
knew  all  about  the  draft  on  his  team,  the  strains  on  his  harness,  the  ailjiistment  and  action  of  his 
plough,  and  felt  at  hia  fingers  (iuHtinct  with  intelligence)  every  variation  of  direction  or  force  which 
indicated  whether  his  own  slight  pressure  on  tiie  plough-stilt  should  give  it  bias  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  one  man  avoids  ditUculty  l)ecause  he  sees  it  beforehand ;  the  other  endures  it  because  he  is  in  the 
middle  of  It  before  he  knows  it,  and  so  must  go  throneh  it.  The  intelligent  ditcher  who  lays  out 
wisely  his  day's  work  before  he  puts  a  spade  in  the  soil,  nas  so  forecast  and  arranged  it  that  every  bit 
of  earth  is  moved  out  of  its  old  place  into  its  new  the  shortest  way,  over  the  least  distance,  with  the 
ka^t  fofoe.    The  Bki])e4  P#^^y  osq  do  doubly  the  work  in  the  day  of  the  equally  stout  but  unskilled 
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mstio ;  and  if  this  be  the  ease  in  the  loweet  operations  of  moviog  earth,  it  aeeda  no  iteration  on  my 
part  to  show  that  in  every  snoceeding  staeeof  work— in  gating  stone  or  getting  coal^^even  before  we 
come  to  shaping,  sheeting,  fitting,  fixing  and  finishing  articles  of  workmanstiip,  the  more  intelligent 
and  better  trained  man  will  nse  bis  mind  to  apply  his  strength  and  wield  lUs  tools  so  as  to  spare  bis 
strength  and  material  either  for  himself  or  his  master.  Estimated,  therefore^  on  the  loweataoale  of 
sociaTvalue,  edacation  means  economy,  profit,  absence  of  waste. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  NYSTROM  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  John  W.  Nystrom,  at  one  time  Acting  Chief  Engineer,  U.  S.  Navy,  who 
received  his  education  in  the  Royal  Technological  Institute  at  Stockholm,  in  which 
theoretical  training  is  supplemented  hy  workshop  and  laboratory  practice,  in  a 
report  advocating  a  Teehno-NavcU  Academy,  says : 

There  is  now  a  very  distinct  line  drawn  between  scientific  and  practical  men.  The  more  we  stody 
and  cultivate  the  branches  separately,  the  more  distinct  will  this  line  become  and  the  less  will  they 
understand  each  other,  and  may  ultimately  fall  into  irreconcilable  estrangement.  The  pn^ndiee 
against  science  is  in  our  day  a  very  serious  evil. 

A  blind  man  can  walk  on  roads  and  streets,  bnt  when  he  finds  an  obstacle  must  stop;  at  a  ditch  he 
may  tumble  into  it ;  he  cannot  turn  from  his  accustomed  track.  Such  is  the  case  with  many  practical 
ana  otherwise  most  valuable  men  working  without  a  knowledge  of  phvsical  laws.  In  order  to  follow 
up  the  improvements  of  the  age,  the  track  pursued  by  oar  fathers  must  often  be  abandoned  and  a  new 
one  selected  and  surveyed  for  ourselves. 

Without  the  application  of  science  we  go  ahead  without  knowing  where  we  are  going.  In  verifica- 
tion of  which  we  nave  many  examples  in  engineering  blunders,  sometimes  submitted  to  a  oommittee 
of  Inquiry,  which  may  result  in  the  discharge  of  the  engineer,  accompanied  by  extravagant  abuse  of 
the  department  concerned,  and  the  evil  only  temporarily  remedied  by  substituting  anotner,  who  will 
most  likety  not  repeat  the  same  blunders,  but  will  do  something  worse.  There  is  yet  no  attempt  made 
to  permanently  remove  these  evils  and  secure  success  in  our  enterprises  by  proper  institutions. 
********** 

At  the  present  time  scientific  attainments  and  true  practical  knowledge  are  very  little  respected ; 
physical  laws  established  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe  are  often  derided  as  theoretical;  ignorance 
has  taken  the  lead,  and  rules  in  the  ascendant,  and  often  adopts  that  which  is  opposite  alike  to  science, 
experience  and  common  sense. 

**  ******** 

We  must  in  nil  ages  and  in  all  countries  expect  active  and  operative  minds  to  come  forwaid  with 
ingenious  contrivances,  sometimes  with  wild  ideas,  ridiculous  in  design,  and  wrong  in  mechanical 
prmciples;  but  then  it  is  the  function  of  science  and  knowledge  to  step  in  and  correct  their  aberra- 
tions, or,  if  necessary,  to  ffuard  against  or  prevent  their  furuer  introduction  until  developed  to  am 
educated  design,  which  otherwise  might  lead  to  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  ingenious  and  valuable  ideas  are  ^ometimes  submitted  to  the  opinion  of 
scientific  men  with  no  practical  knowledge,  who  may  condemn  them  iYom  an  imperfect  perception  of 
their  merit.  It  is  only  a  knowledge  of  combined  theory  and  practice  that  can  accomplish  Justice  in 
all  cases. 

********** 

We  have  numerous  examples  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Russia,  where  engineers  are  educated  to  <nilj 
scientific  attainments,  and  who,  when  tney  enter  a  machine  shop  or  engine  room,  are  incompetent  for 
the  proper  conception  of  work,  out  are,  nevertheless,  entrusted  with  responsible  stations,  wnere  tlieir 
practical  achievements  only  lead  to  mischief. 

Our  experience  throughout  life  teaches  us  that  a  practical  noan  without  science  seldom  makes  anch 
serious  blunders  as  a  scientific  man  without  practice.  The  merit  then  of  the  Ttehno-NawU  Aaadewn^ 
would  be  in  the  edacation  of  engineers  in  the  practice,  and  not  with  mere  scientific  precepts  of 
profefisors. 

The  writer  has  often  observed  the  carew  of  students  from  colleges,  and  resrets  to  say  that  too  few 
of  them  turn  their  attention  to  work.  Those  who  have  received  scientific  edacation  geroraliy  prefer 
to  become  professors,  scientific  advocates,  patent  aaents,  lawyers,  philosophical  secretaries,  eto.,  eto., 
while  the  practical  operations  of  our  worksnops  suffer  in  the  extreme.  Everv  once  in  a  while  we  have 
a  st(*am-boiler  explosion,  killing  off  a  great  number  of  men,  with  ereat  desiructlMi  of  property;  we 
build  vessels  which  will  not  float ;  are  often  disappointed  in  the  performance  of  vessels  and  machuiery ; 
wo  waste  great  amounts  of  fuel,  and  we  make  extensive  and  costly  experiments  in  steam  engineenng 
without  cunsulting  the  physical  laws  involved  in  tlie  operation. 

In  iron  foundries  castmgs  are  oilen  made  with  too  little  metal,  and  aometimes  too  much ;  the  h5itfro> 
static  action  of  the  fluid  cast  iron  in  the  mould  is  rarely  understood;  the  laws  of  shrinkage,  s&ain, 
direction  of  crystallization,  ana  sinking  in  castings  of  irregular  form,  are  not  generally  compre> 
bended:  and  many  defects  of  exp<>rience  exist  which  often  cause  the  loss  of  valuable  castings,  for 
want  of  applied  science.  When  the  casting  turns  out  a  failure,  it  is  generally  said  that  the  foundry 
snperintenaent  is  not  skillful,  or  has  not  experience  enough,  wnich  often  means  that  he  has  not  made 
blunders  enough  to  secure  success. 

The  general  impression  about  the  business  of  monldins  and  casting,  as  well  as  all  other  branohee  of 
mechanic  arts,  is,  as  has  been  repeatedly  told  to  the  writer,  namely,  that  **the  profession  cannot  be 
brought  within  tlie  scope  of  science,  and  must  be  learned  by  experience  alone." 

On  the  other  hand,  scientific  men  without  technical  education,  entrusted  with  practical  problems, 
are  generally  not  familiar  with  important  circumstance  involved  in  the  ofieration,  which  accordingly 
resmts  in  blunders;  they  are  then  derided  as  "  scientifio  men." 

ENGLAND  UNABLE  TO  MAINTAIN  HER  INDUSTRIAL  PRE-EMINENCK  BT  MANUAL  SKILL 

OF  HER  WORKPEOPLE. 

England  has  lone  had  a  large  bod^  of  skilled  workmen,  by  whose  labor  she  has 
attained  commercial  and  manuf  acturmg  pre-eminence.  But  mere ' '  rule-of -thumb*' 
work,  without  general  intelligence  and  scientific  knowledge,  was  insufficient  to  hold 
that  pre-eminence,  which  ha6  several  times  been  in  jeopardy,  and  is  now  maintained 
only  through  recognition  of  the  fact  that  her  laborers  must  be  intelligent,  and  that 
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their  technical  and  scientific  education  10  a  national  work.  In  this  connection  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  and  to  other  quotations  in  Exhibit  M  about  the 
waste  of  material,  etc.,  in  construction,  due  to  lack  of  educated  labor. 

In  the  report  relative  to  technical  education  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of 
2d  July,  ld67,  Mr.  McConnell,  one  of  the  English  jurors,  is  quoted  as  saying : 

In  the  cUsa  for  which  I  was  Juror  for  England,  I  made  a  very  carefol  examination  and  oompariaon 
of  cor  locomotives,  engines,  carriages,  railway  machinery,  apparatus  and  material  with  those  exhibited 
by  France,  Germany  and  Belgium  (which  goremments  support  schools  of  technology).  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  our  former  superiorltr,  eltner  in  material  or  workmanship,  no  longer  exists.  .  .  . 
Unless  we  adopt  a  system  of  technical  education  for  our  workmen  in  this  country,  we  shall  soon  not 
exen  hold  our  own  in  eheapness. 

TRAINED  BPEOALISIB  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABUBHIIBNTB  OF  EUROPE. 

The  Boyal  Commissioners  make  frequent  mention  of  the  fact  that  in  the  most 
enterprising  and  successful  factories  and  shops  of  Europe  they  found  men  peculiarly 
fitted  and  trained  for  their  special  duties  placed  at  the  head  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  shops  as  managers  and  foremen.  But  they  particularly  noticed  that 
yerjr  many  of  these  firms  had  been  compelled  to  make  proTision  for  the  training  of 
their  own  mana^erB  and  foremen,  so  as  to  secure  men  specially  adapted  to  their 
particular  industaies.* 

In  his  testimony  before  our  Senate  Committee  on  Educationand  Labor  (Exhibit  R), 
Mr.  Mather  said  that,  as  the  result  of  the  long  and  thorough  study  of  our  institutions 
which  he  had  made  preparatory  to  reporting  to  the  Royal  Conmiissioners  on  the 
indu&trial  and  educationlEd  facilities  of  the  united  States,  he  had  reco«iized  the 
"  native  ingenuity  "  of  Americans  in  contriving  helpful  devices  in  various  mdustries, 
and  particularly  in  matters  of  transportation ;  but  he  had  also  seen  that,  notwith- 
standing their  enterprise  and  ingenuity,  Americans  owed  much  of  their  rapid 
advance  to  technicalljr  educated  Europeans,  and  that  in  so  far  as  their  achievements 
are  the  result  of  native  efforts,  it  is  due  to  lately  established  technical  schools.  I 
quote  his  language  on  this  point : 

VB.  MATHIB'S  TI8TIMONT  ON  UiUUBrKIAL  IDUOATIOIT  BBPOBB  U.  8.  BKVATB  OOMMITTEB  ON  LABOB. 

The  workmen  of  America  have  been  educated  and  brought  up  nnder  conditions  different  fh>m  those 

Seralling  in  Eorope.  It  is  impossible  to  traverse  this  vast  continent  (America)  without  witnesaiug 
e  eTidenoe  ot  onginalitr  of  application  and  of  a  growing  development  due  to  education  in  thescien> 
tific  arts.  In  the  railroaa  system,  trmn  the  locomotive  to  the  bagesce  car,  there  are  original  design 
and  naked  ingenuity  in  every  contrivance ;  in  bridge-building,  great  daring  and  ready  devfoes  for  tern- 
porary,  yet  safe,  structures ;  in  the  navigation  of  rivers  there  are  boats  which  differ  m>m  aU  European 
systems.  The  shallow  rivers  like  the  Mississippi,  in  summer,  are  navigated  for  thousands  of  miles 
by  steamers  drawing  less  than  twelve  inches  of  water.  The  Ohio  conveys  thousands  of  tons  of 
material  ttcm.  Pittsburgh  by  boats  drawing  nine  inches  of  water.  Towns  uke  Chicago,  Denver  and 
San  Francisco  were  built  under  difficulties  which  require  an  entire  departure  from  all  old  methods  of 
applying  science.  The  produce  of  the  great  agricultural  regions  suggested  new  methods  of  tilling,  ' 
sowing  and  reaping,  and  in  agriculturalmaohinery  the  Americans  showed  how  quickly  aud  direct^ 
science  could  deal  with  vast  products,  which  would  rot  in  the  field  but  for  mechanical  skill  to  preserve 
them.  The  same  aptitude  that  dealt  with  the  overwhelming  abundance  of  the  West  has  turned  to 
account  the  sterility  of  the  East,  where  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Yermont  the  mechanical  skill 
of  the  farmer  in  devising  economy  has  contributed  as  much  to  his  support  aa  his  knowledge  of  cattle 
and  crops. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  more  recent  structures  and  modem  mechanical  appliances  that  the  evidence 
of  scientific  truths  and  methods  is  observable.  The  rough-and-ready  contrivances  of  early  railroad 
development  indicate  originality  and  "mother  wit,"  but  in  the  waste  of  material  and  crudeness  of 
design  may  be  noticed  the  absence  of  technical  or  scientific  training  on  the  part  of  those  who  con- 
darted  extensive  engineering  and  mechanical  operations  in  those  days.  The  gradual  diffusion  of 
science  is  very  marked  in  the  rapid  reconstruction,  during  recent  years,  of  the  great  railroads  of  the 
pant,  and  in  the  new  main  Unes.  Also  in  railway ^lant  generally,  the  old  is  being  replaced  by  the 
new,  and  the  latter  exhibits  high  theoretioal  knowledge  oombinecl  with  practical  ingenuity. 

*It  wiU  be  noted  that  the  British  Commissioners*  report  expresses  astonishment  at  the  great  proa* 
ress  on  the  Continent  of  industrial  methods  and  the  successful  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
mamufactnre  since  tiie  Paris  International  Exhibition  in  1878.  [Second  Report,  Vol.  I,  p.  605,  et  teq.] 
They  say  that  the  great  industrial  establishments  are  almost  perfect  in  their  management  and  efficiency 
of  moduction,  especially  in  France,  in  Gtormany,  in  Belgium  and  in  Switzerland,  the  countries  where 
tecnnical  education  has  oeen  most  effectually  tried  and  adopted.  In  1878  the  English  nation  was  con* 
ceded  to  be  far  ahead  of  these  countries  in  the  production  and  manipulation  of  machinery,  but  the 
Commissioners  now  admit  that  much  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  produced  abroad  equal  in  finish  and 
effieiency  to  that  of  Bnglmd,  and  that  it  is  appbed  to  manufactures  with  great  skill  and  intelligence. 

When  we  remember  that  England  has  heretofore  taken  the  lead  in  European  manufactures ;  that 
she  haa  decided  advantage  over  ner  Continental  rivals  in  the  abundance  of  crude  materials  and  cheap- 
ness of  fuel ;  that  heretofore  her  machinery  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  far  superi'^r  to  that  used  in 
the  fiMstories  of  other  European  countries;  that  the  concessions  above  referred  to  are  made  and  pub- 
liahed  to  the  world  by  a  commission  consistins  of  English  manufacturers,  legislators  and  educators; 
and  when  we  consider  ftirther  that  not  nntil  very  recently  has  England  done  anjrthing  worthv  or 
mention  for  the  education  of  her  artisan  class,  while  Continental  nations  have  made  strenuous  eflorts 
to  this  end  through  the  establishment  and  munificent  endowment  of  polytechnic  and  other  industrial 
schools,  the  economic  value  and  great  importance  of  technical  education  appear  in  a  most  striking 
light. 
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The  Amerioans  uodonbtodly  owe  to  many  Enropean  engineers  the  rapid  advance  they  have  been 
able  to  make  in  their  pablic  works.  The  conservation  of  water  power  for  the  use  of  the  milla  at 
Lowell  and  Lawrence,  in  Massachusetts,  is  due  to  the  eminent  hydraulic  engineer,  Mr.  Frances,  an 
Englishman  who  practiced  for  forty  years  in  America,  and  who  is  deservedly  esteemed  as  the  highest 
aul^ority  on  hydraulic  engineering  in  America.  Although  a  lucrative  field  was,  in  the*  early  dars, 
open  to  European  engineers  and  machinists  having  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  their  prores- 
sion,  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  soon  found  apt  scholars  in  America,  who,  as  they  acquired  some  the- 
eretical  science,  launched  out  Into  new  paths,  untrammeled  by  the  traditions  of  older  countries. 

Even  the  science  of  foreigners,  when  applied  here,  takes  different  methods.  The  Englishmen  and 
Germans  become  bold  and^self-confident  to  a  degree  only  manifested  by  rare  men  in  Europe.  The 
everlasting  thirst  for  tomething  new  excites,  stimulates  and  drives  men  to  venture  into  untrodden 
gaths  of  applying  their  knowledge. 

All  these  evidences  of  scientific  skill  (in  America)  speak  well  for  the  methods  of  education  in  the 
recent  past,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  other  influences,  such  as  **  necessity  the  mother  of  invention,"  and 
the  presence  in  America  of  foreign  experts,  will  account  for  much  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  mechan- 
ical arts.  The  future  development  will  depend  upon  a  population  not  compelled  to  dare  and  emlore 
and  experimentalise  for  "  very  life."  In  the  past  the  waste  of  material  has  been  excessive.  To  make 
the  best  use  of  a  given  auantlty  of  materiid  requires  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  properties  and  of  its 
disposal  in  the  arts  ana  maniuactures  by  scientific  methods.  In  this  direction  the  technical  and 
science  schools  already  instituted  have  accomplished  much  in  providing  foreoien  and  managers, 
chMuists,  miners  and  Intelligent  employes  in  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  products.  (For 
schools  referred  to  see  Exhibit  L.) 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  great  centres  of  the  mining  and  iron-producins  districts, 
where  so  large  an  amount  of  mechanical  construction  is  carried  on,  as,  for  instance,  in  Pittsburg, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia,  so  little  has  been  done  by  the  owners  of  large  estab- 
lishments, or  by  the  town  or  State  authorities,  in  the  direction  of  technical  schools,  or  evening  seienoe 
schools.  These  industries  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  population  in  those  large 
cities,  and  yet  the  owners  of  works  have  to  rely  upon  the  scientiflc  knowledge  obtained  through  many 
institutions  remote  fti>m  these  districts. 

Mr.  Mather  is  only  one  of  many  who  have  seen  and  regretted—and  have  called 
attention  to— the  lavish  waste  of  material  and  reckless  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  and  even  sacrifice  of  human  life,  that  have  resulted  from  our  lack  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  failure  to  appreciate  the  economy  of  its  application  to  produc- 
tive industries.  The  facts  cited  in  his  report  form  an  eloquent  appeal  for  its  gteater 
application  to  our  arts  and  manufactures. 

Elementary  knowled^  is  most  easily,  economically  and  thoroughly  acquired  in 
youth,  when  the  mind  is  free  from  cares  and  distractions  inseparable  from  man- 
hood. Upon  this  point  Mr.  John  B.  Jervis,  a  civil  ennneer,  who  has  lately  Mrritten 
on  the  construction  and  management  of  railroads,  well  says : 

BLBMBNTABY  KNOWLBDQE  BCONOMICALLT  ACQUIBED  ONLT  IN  YOUTH. 

Though  there  are  exceptions,  it  is  a  general  truth  that  it  is  expensive  to  learn  a  new  oooupation  is 
matnrer  manhood ;  and  consequently,  the  railway  company  that  commit  their  business  to  unskilled 
or  uneducated  men,  must  be  at  the  expense  of  educating  them  during  their  supervision  of  business,  and 
while  they  are  learning  its  arts  and  duties;  meanwhile  depending  od  advice,  trusting  to  the  euidanc^ 
of  others  as  they  may  chance  to  find  out  matters  beyond  their  powers  of  criticism.  Can  there  bo  a 
doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  the  pupil  will  often  be  undecided,  wavering,  and  wanting  in  that  sys- 
tem indispensable  to  the  efficient  and  successful  conduct  of  intricate  and  important  business  f  Now, 
it  has  happened  that  such  men  have  in  some  cases  eventually  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  business, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  education  has  been  of  the  most  expensive  kind,  and,  what  is  particularly 
important,  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors,  who  paid  a  salary  while  the  incumbent  was 
obtaining  the  qualifications  that  would  enable  him  to  earn  it. 

It  will  DC  admitted  that  training  of  some  sort  is  necessary  for  every  department  of  labor  or  business. 

A  man  who  is  educated  to  a  particular  business — whose  time  is  devoted  to  a  full  understandiug  of 
its  requirements — and  who  is  stimulated  by  the  consideration  of  professional  reputation,  is  more 
likely  to  conduct  affairs  advantageously  than  one  who  picks  up  his  ideas  at  random,  and  though  doing 
some  things  very  well,  will  often  fail  in  respect  to  others.  Certainly  the  im|)ortant  matter  of  main- 
taining the  track  and  machinery  of  a  railway  should  be  committed  to  the  most  competent  hands. 

CAPACITY  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  FOR  WORK. 

I  also  repeat  that  it  is  the  universal  testimony  of  employers  that  the  graduates  of 
good  technological  schools  have  a  greater  capacity  for  work  than  other  workmen 
of  average  intelligence,  and  that  they  easily  adapt  themselves  to  clianges  of 
employment,  oftentimes  to  the  great  financial  advantage  of  their  masters. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  many  manufacturing  companies  in  Europe  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  affording  technical  traimng  to  their  employes,  and  I 
have  also  called  your  attention  to  many  workshop  schools  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
that  are  wholly  or  partly  supported  by  proprietors. 

RECOGNITION    BY    EUROPEAN    EMPLOYERS    OF    THE  VALUE    OF    SPECIAL    TECHNICAL 

TRAINING. 

So  valuable  is  such  previous  technical  training  recognized  to  be,  that  I  have 
learned  of  a  large  number  of  instances  where  employers  are  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing to  home  and  foreign  exhibitions,  at  their  own  expense,  those  of  their  young 
people  most  advanced  in  technological  study  and  of  qmckest  perceptions,  in  order 
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that  they  ma^  study  new  mventions,  machinery,  etc. ;  while  many  others  allow 
their  apprentices  and  young  men  to  leave  their  work  an  hour  or  more  before 
stopping-time,  on  class-nights,  without  abatement  of  their  wages.  Many  European 
manufacturers  tend  the  managers  of  some  foreign  railway  works  now  call  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  their  workmen  to  new  designs,  improvements  in  machinery 
and  methods  of  work,  and  to  successful  inventions  that  nave  been  made  by  other 
workmen  trained  in  technical  schools. 

INTELLIGENCE  AND  THE   LOVE  OP  INVESTIGATION    PROFITABLE  TO  EMPLOTEB8. 

Such  workmen,  partly  as  a  result  of  greater  intelligence,  recognize  and  are  stimu- 
lated by  the  great  possibilities  that  are  constantly  opening  up  to  them,  and  partly 
througn  a  love  of  study  and  investigation  acquired  in  technological  schools  are  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  opportunities  to  accomplish  something  above  the  perform- 
ance of  mere  routine  duty ;  whereas,  lacking  scientific  knowledge  and  technical 
training,  they  would  probably  not  only  have  contentedly  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  predecessors,  willing  subjects  to  the  tyranny  of  routine,  but  would,  in  SU 
probability,  have  opposed  the  introduction  of  improvements  made  or  suggested  by 
others. 

FUBTHER  ENGLISH  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  WORK-SHOP  SCHOOLS. 

Valuable  information  in  the  same  strain  is  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  England,  who  state  that,  as  one  beneficial  result  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  their  employes  in  classes  and  evening  schools,  they  have  perceptibly 
advanced  in  intelligence  and,  understanding  better  the  directions  given  them,  and 
the  objects  had  in  view  in  the  work  assigned  them,  their  usefulness  and  value  have 
been  materially  increased.  That  whereas,  before  they  received  a  technical  training, 
their  workmen  would  have  to  return  to  the  shops  to  get  personal  instructions  on 
every  emergency  or  case  of  difficulty,  the  same  workmen,  after  acquiring  the  ability 
to  make  sketohes  and  to  reason  about  their  work,  now  make  suggestions  themselves 
and  remedy  such  difficulties  without  delay;  also,  that  instead  of  requiring  a 
draughtsman  or  foreman  to  look  after  every  separate  shop,  the  youn^  fellows  who 
are  growing  up  under  their  system  of  technical  instruction  are  making  their  own 
drawings,  working  from  them,  fitting  their  work  together  and  erecting  it  with  great 
economy,  because  one  man  now  does  what  it  used  to  require  a  separate  man  in  each 
department  to  accomplish ;  and,  generally,  that  their  workmen  are,  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  formerly,  acquirmg  intelligence  and  ability  to  understand  and  to 
execute  their  tasks,  and  at  mucn  less  cost  to  the  manufacturer.  [Royal  Ck)mmis- 
sion,  Second  Report,  Vol.  II,  p.  430 ;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  217-18.] 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  MECHANICAL  VALUE  OF  DRAWING. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  effective  agencies  for  increasing  the  intelligence 
and  efficiency  of  workmen  is  instruction  in  drawing.  The  habit  of  working  from 
drawings  and  from  careful  measurements ;  the  ability  to  make  drawings  and  to 
construct  machinery  and  other  products  according  to  scale  (which  may  readily  be 
acquired  in  a  school  of  technology  by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence)  will  always 
be  a  source  of  profit  and  economy  to  employers,  and  is  probably  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  railroad  shops  than  in  any  other  branch  of  mdustnr.  Very  few  of  our 
artisans  (and  in  this  general  term  are  included  carpenters,  shipbuilders,  masons, 
machinists,  eto.)  know  enough  of  the  principles  of  projection  to  be  able  to  read  the 
working  drawing  placed  in  their  hands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  skill  required  to 
make  such  drawmgs,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  work  under  constant  supervision 
and  at  reduced  wages.  While  in  some  few  cities  drawing  is  taught  in  the  common 
schools,  it  is  an  exceptional  case  where  enough  of  the  theory  and  application  of 
projection  is  taught  to  meet  this  universal  want  of  artisans ;  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  school-child  of  either  sex  can  well  afford  to  dispense  with  \he  peculiar  dis- 
cipline which  is  derived  from  instrumental  drawing  and  free-hand  practice.  A 
finished  draughtsman  must,  for  many  years  to  come,  be  the  production  of  special 
schools.    Professor  Thompson,  of  the  Worcester  School  of  Technology,  says  that — 

A  boy  who  spends  two  hoars  a  week  in  drawing  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  working  at  the  bench, 
learns  nis  business  faster  and  becomes  more  skDlful  in  it  than  one  who  works  all  the  time,  and  he 
cAlcolates  that  the  productive  efficiency  of  every  machine-shop  would  be  increased  thirty-three  per 
cent,  if  every  Journeyman  could  read  any  common  drawing  and  work  by  it. 

Professor  Ware,  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  says  : 

Drawing  is  an  invaluable  element  in  a  general  education.  To  the  workman  it  is  of  the  greatest 
practical  ase.  It  makes  him  more  intelligent  and  serviceable.  If  he  attains  to  real  skill  in  the  use  of 
nis  pencil,  and  develops  the  tastes  and  t^ents  that  cMinot  without  this  training  be  either  discovered 
or  made  use  of,  he  becomes  a  valuable  peraon  at  once.  Every  branch  of  our  manufactures  is  suffering 
from  the  want  of  Just  this  intelligence  and  skill. 
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LABOR  TROUBLES  LARGELY  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  IGNORANCE. 

Thftt  technological  schoolB  adapted  to  the  wants  and  standard  of  our  workmen  will 
do  much  to  prevent  and  overcome  labor  troubles,  is  self-evident.  Such  troubles 
frequently  occur  through  the  inability  of  the  worlonen  to  understand  the  mutual 
relations  existing  between  labor  and  capital.  Dense  ignorance  makes  men  the  easy 
and  ready  tools  of  demagogues,  while  the  influence  of  a  few  well-educated,  think- 
ing mechanics,  scattered  among  a  mass  of  workmen,  is  an  invaluable  nervine  in 
labor  agitations. 

That  such  training  as  is  here  advocated  will  also  be  a  source  of  profit  to  raO- 
way  corporations,  by  diminishing  the  tendency  to  dissipation  on  the  part  of 
workmen,  and  thus  increasing  then-  efficiency  in  the  shops  and  on  the  line,  is  easily 
demonstrable. 

IGNORANCE  THE  PROLIFIC  SOURCE  OF  MANY  VICES. 

It  is  not  putting  it  too  strong  to  say  that  ignorance  is  the  great  centre  from  which 
radiate  intemperance,  coarseness,  brutality,  vice,  conceit,  arrogance,  irregular 
habits,  and  almost  every  other  trait  of  character  that  a  good  workman  should  not 
possess.  An  ignorant  and  unskilled  workman  can  never  be  anything  more  than 
*'  a  hand,"  often  imtrustworth^  and  troublesome  to  his  emplovers  and  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  while  an  educated  laborer  is  a  valuable  citizen  in  any 
community,  and  likely  to  be  the  helpful  adviser  of  those  availing  of  his  services. 
In  both  Europe  and  America  many  promising  enterprises  are  rendered  unprofitable 
by  the  bad  characteristics  of  employes,  and  capitalists  abroad  are  beginnmg  to  see 
that  the  surest  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the  education  of  the  laboring  classes.  In 
Chemnitz,  Saxony,  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  European  industry,  where  the 
standard  of  education  amon^  all  classes,  including  the  poorest,  is  exceptionally  high, 
there  is  a  corresponding  hijgh  standard  of  decency  and  self-respect  amon^  the 
laborers.  Very  httle  time  is  wasted  through  intemperance,  and  the  workmen 
attend  their  tasks  with  great  regularity.  (Roval  Commission,  Vol.  I,  p.  804.)  The 
same  kind  of  testimony  comes  from  Windisch,  Switzerland,  and  from  manv  other 
places,  where  the  employers  look  after  the  education  of  their  laborers.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  Windisch  dissipation  is  not  known  to  the  managers  of  shops.    (Vol.  I,  p.  278.) 

Mr.  William  Anderson,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  also  of 
the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  says : 

When  we  established  works  in  1864,  we  used  to  have  great  diffionlty  as  refards  the  drinking  habita 
of  the  people,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  managing  them  generally.  Monday  was  a  blank  day, 
for  instance :  but  that  is  completely  changed  now,  since  the  establishment  of  schools.  The  young  men 
now  engaged  in  the  works,  who  nave  passed  through  the  schools,  are  of  a  very  different  character 
from  tiiose  we  used  to  have.  Instead  of  having  letters  from  our  men  that  we  can  hardly  decipher,  we 
get  well* written  letters,  sensible  in  every  way ;  and  this  improvement  in  elementary  education  has 
unproved  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  ctass  from  which  our  workmen  are  derived.  We  are  getting  a 
better  raw  material  to  deal  with,  and  the  young  men  are  beginning  to  show  a  desire  for  self-cultiire 
and  self-improvement. 

IQNORANCB  BNCOURAGES  DISSIPATION  IN  WORKMEN. 

It  IS  not  surprising  that  men  whose  intelligence  is  so  little  developed  that  they 
have  no  source  of  pleasure  or  enjoyment  wiuiin  themselves,  should  easily  acouire 
habits  of  dissipation.  The  workman  who  is  incapable  of  deriving  enjoyment  from 
useful  reading  and  elevating  thought ;  whose  home  is  probably  nothmg  more  than 
a  place  to  eat  and  sleep  in,  possessing  none  of  the  comforts  and  social  attractions 
that  emanate  from  culture,  and  whose  associates  are  not  of  a  type  calculated  to 
elevate  or  inspire  him  with  aspirations  to  do  something  and  be  somebodv,  is  handi- 
capped in  the  march  of  morality  and  civilization,  and  natunJly  falls  an  easy 
victun  to  habits  of  vice  and  dissipation. 

DISSIPATION  DISQUALIFIES  FOR  GOOD  WORK. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  managers  of  labor  that  the  usefulness  of  work- 
men diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  spend  their  even- 
ings in  places  of  dissipation.  This  is  natural,  for  after  a  ni^ht  or  even  an  evening 
spent  in  such  haunts,  a  workman  must  resume  his  work  dissatisfied  with  himseS 
and  with  his  surrounding ;  his  brain  will  be  dull,  his  hand  unsteady.  He  wiU  be 
irritable  and  unwilling  to  receive  instruction  or  advice ;  indifferent  as  to  how  he 
does  his  work,  or,  if  he  can  escape  the  penalty,  if  he  does  it  at  all.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  all  ignorant  laborers  are  dissipated  or  predisposed  by 
ignorance  to  vice,  but  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  mass  of  people  who  are  vicious 
and  dissipated  are,  if  not  whollv  without  mental  training,  mentally  and  physicMkUy 
unskillful,  and  that  an  educated  man  is  not  nearly  so  apt  to  indulge  in  dissipation 
as  an  uneducated  one. 
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CULTURE  GUARANTEES  FIDELITY  AND  ENHANCES  A  WORKMAN'S  USEFULNESS. 

A  man  whose  mind  has  been  cultivated  as  his  hands  become  skillful,  finds  enjoy^- 
ment  in  his  work ;  pleasure  and  profit  in  reading  useful  books  and  papers,  and  m 
innocent  social  pleasure  of  a  higher  type  than  can  be  found  in  bar-rooms  or  on  the 
street-comers.  His  home,  however  humble  it  may  be,  is  likely  to  be  tidy,  and  to 
afford  him  an  appreciable  degree  of  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Such  a  man  is  free 
from  many  temptations,  and  the  probeibilities  are  stronglv  in  favor  of  his  leading  a 
sober  and  useful  life ;  which,  of  itself,  is  a  guarantee  of  fidelity  to  his  employer. 
Instead  of  diminishing  his  ability  for  efficient  work  he  wUl,  in  all  probabilitjr»  when 
out  of  the  shop,  bestir  himself  in  acquiring  useful  information  and  in  takmg  that 
rest  which  nature  demands,  and  which  wul  enable  him  to  resume  his  duties  with 
efficiency  and  satisfaction  to  himself  and  to  his  employers.  It  follows,  therefore, 
from  this  point  of  view  alone,  that  the  necessary  result  of  educating  laborers  will 
be  increased  profit  to  the  capitalist  and  the  elevation  and  greater  remuneration  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS  IN  EDUCATING  AND  PRESERVING  THE  MORALITY 

OF  APPRENTICES. 

Trade  schools,  by  providing  useful  and  congenial  employment  for  the  leisure 
time  of  apprentices,  have  an  especially  beneficial  effect  upon  their  future ;  keeping 
them  from  idleness  and  dissipation ;  increasing  their  self-respect  and  moral  tone 
and  confirming  them  in  studious  and  steady  habits  at  a  critical  period  of  their  lives. 
One  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  comes  from  operating  evening  schools,  or 
classes  that  require  evening  preparation  of  lessons,  in  connection  withsnops  employ- 
ing many  apprentices,  is  that  such  schools  fix  the  knowledge  and  continue  the 
habits  of  thought  and  mental  application  acquired  in  8chool-li&,  at  a  time  when  all 

Previous  school-acquired  learning  would  otherwise  become  so  indistinct  as  to  exert 
ttle  if  any  influence  in  forming  or  confirming  in  them  tastes  for  useful  work  and 
enjoyment 

Says  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell : 

I  am  hopeless  in  the  matter  of  edncating  the  "  worklngman  "  who  has  grown  np  into  manhood  with* 
out  ednoation.  For  the  most  part,  such  men  are  too  old  to  learn.  I  have  never  seen,  but  exceptionally, 
mnch  good  come  of  trving  to  drive  figures  and  geometrical  problems,  and  mechanical  theorems,  and 
light  and  shade,  into  the  head  of  a  roll-grown  workman  who  nad  failed  to  get  a  good  education  when 
young.    There  have  been  brilliant  exceptions — how  brilliant !  how  few ! 

I  also  quote  again  from  Mr.  Nystrom : 

It  is  not  expected,  neither  is  it  necessary,  that  the  student  shall  become  an  accomplished  mechanic, 
but  the  object  is  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  work  about  which  he  is  studying  and  calculating. 
When  confined  only  to  booka  and  blackboards,  his  conceptions  rarely  extend  any  further.  He  aoqulxes 
the  knowledge  by  routine,  as  it  were;  the  Htudy  becomes  tedious  to  him ;  and  when  brought  to  bear  on 
practice,  the  most  simple  problem  may  cod  found  him.  When  a  student  is  brought  up  in  the  combined 
science  aud  practice,  however,  he  generally  acquires  a  taste  for  work— good  workmanship  and  proper 
proportions— and  the  application  of  his  science  becomes  a  pleasure.  He  studies  mathematics  at  the 
same  time  he  learns  drawing :  physics  and  mechanics  at  the  same  time  he  makes  his  tools  and  models 
for  machinery.  His  science  is  applied  as  faAt  as  it  is  acquired,  und  he  will  never  forget  it.  When  a 
student  is  thus  equipped  for  the  journey  of  life,  he  is  sole  to  bring  such  physical  laws  into  action  as 
to  secure  success  m  all  his  enterprises.  He  will  be  able  to  record  and  report  back  to  the  institute  his 
future  experience,  by  which  the  most  thorough  connection  may  be  kept  up  between  science  and 
practice 

As  things  now  stand,  a  man  of  most  valuable  information  is  not  able  thus  to  record  his  achieve* 
ments;  in  fact,  he  may  not  know  himself  the  very  laws  of  his  success;  his  experience  and  valuable 
knowledge  die  with  him ;  his  toiling  successor  will  reiterate  hia  blunders,  and  gain  new  experience 
by  a  new  series  of  expensive  trials  and  errors. 

TBADB  SCHOOLS  MAKE  THEORETICAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  PRACTICAL  UTILITY. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  that  workshop  schools  have  over  others.  Easy 
access  to  machinery,  and  the  direct  application  of  principles  and  theoir  learned  in 
the  school-room  to  work  in  tiie  shops  naving  a  commercial  value,  would  make  such 
instruction  practical  in  a  high  degree,  while  the  tendency  of  the  usual  technological 
schools  which  use  mechanical  plant  (generally  limited  in  quantity)  for  illustration 
and  manual  exercise  only,  is  toward  the  study  of  science,  without  regard  to  its 
practical  application.*    Worke^op  schools  would  also  make  it  possible  to  bring 

*  The  great  difficulty  I  experienced  in  getting  tangible  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  utility  of 
workshop  schools  abroad  arose  from  the  degeneration  of  their  original  programs  into  purely  theoretical 
instmction  and  the  teaching  of  principles  without  applying  them.  I  know  of  but  one  English  school 
where  any  consistent  efforts  are  made  to  apply  school  instruction  in  the  shops — ^that  ox  Mather  Si 
Piatt,  Manchester,  whose  teachers  are  employed  in  the  shops  and  personally  direct  the  theoretical 
instruction  of  their  pupils  to  ahop-work.    Tne  absence  of  tills  comDination  of  theory  and  practioe, 
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science  to  bear  upon  mechanical  pursnitB  in  a  way  and  with  a  power  that  has  here- 
tofore been  impracticable,  because  thereby  it  is  possible  to  have  long-continued, 
closely  inspected  and  carefully  verified  experiments  bearing  directly  upon  practical 
work.  So  great  has  the  demand  tor  learning  become,  and  so  numerous  and  diver- 
sified the  occupations  of  life,  that  to  be  successful  it  is  now  necessary  for  men  and 
women  to  si>ecialize  and  expend  their  intellectual  energies  in  particular  fidds  of 
thought  and  investigation. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  MUST  BE  SP^CIAUZED. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  economy  from  division  of  labor,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  same  degree  of  specialization  shall  be  applied  to  technical  education. 
But  no  school,  as  such,  can  accomplish  what  is  needed  in  this  direction  that  does 
not  afford  opportunity  for  practically  applying  the  knowledge  gained  in  class 
instruction,  and  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  have  schools  intimately  con- 
nected with,  and  under  the  management  of,  industrial  corporations.* 

TRADE  SCHOOLS  ENABLE  THE  YOUNG  TO  BARN  THEIR  LIVELIHOOD  WHILE  BEING 

EDUCATED. 

Trade  schools  are  especially  valuable  for  training  the  youn^  of  our  industrial 
classes,  because  thev  are  thereby  enabled  to  earn  a  livelihood  while  acquiring  theo- 
retical and  practical  knovfledge,  pari  passu  ;  each  supplementing  and  assisting  the 
other.  As  no  boy  can  well  acquire  the  manual  skill  of  a  good  workman  except  in 
the  workshop  (or  in  the  field,  so  to  speak),  where  all  the  details  and  appliimces  of  a 
trade  are  regularly  used,  and  where  the  methods  and  processes  of  that  trade  are  to 
be  seen  on  a  business  scale,  so  no  bojp^  can  well  acquire  the  theoretical  knowledge 
pertaining  to  a  trade  where  his  attention  is  constantly  distracted  by  material  sights 
and  sounds,  more  attractive  to  the  youn^  than  mental  application.  We  all  know 
that  scientific  principles  are  easiest  fixed  m  the  mind  in  vouth,  and  by  the  iUustrar 
tion  and  practice  or  rules  in  actual  work,  to  which  the  responsibility  of  value 
attaches.  When  a  boy  can  be  got  to  comprehend  the  elementary  principles  of  a 
science,  he  has  put  himself  in  the  way  of  mastering  that  science  in  after  yeai-s.  But 
before  he  can  make  any  solid  advance  in  scientific  Knowledge,  he  must  have  a  basic 
education  such,  for  instance,  as  should  be  furnished  by  our  grammar  and  higher 
public  schools,  t 


under  intelligent  direction,  conatitntes  the  great  weaknesa  and  serionaty  impairs  the  nsefnlnefls  of 
sncn  schools.  To  teach  the  principles  of  mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  machine  constmction  and 
searing,  the  formnlsD  of  chemistry,  etc.,  without  fixing  those  principles  in  the  scholar's  mind  by  illus- 
tratiye  experiments,  the  actual  handling  of  apparatus,  machinery  and  tools,  is  an  impractical  method 
of  instruction  which,  as  aforesaid,  has  in  a  large  measure  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  technological  aa 
well  as  of  public  schools. 

*In  the  October  Oentfiry,  President  Oilman,  of  the  Hopkins  University,  places  himself  on  record  in 
fnvor  of  industrial  education,  and  formulates  his  views  of  what  may  be  done  for  its  promotion  in  our 
educational  institutions  of  every  grade.  Doubtless  Baltimore  would  receive  wise  counsel  and  sub- 
stantial aid  from  him  and  his  exi>erieDced  coadjutors  in  remodeling  our  school  system  so  as  to  make  it 
more  nearly  confonn  to  the  recognized  needs  of  the  city  and  age.  The  Guilds  of  London  afford  valu- 
able precedents  and  a  wide  experience  upon  which  to  found  an  intelligont  and  practical  scheme  of 
trncle  education ;  and  should  tno  city  show  such  a  spirit  of  advancement,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity might  be  disposed  to  supplement  it  with  a  schoQl  of  applied  science  similar  to  those  of  Harvard 
or— better,  because  more  practical— of  Cornell  or  Columbia. 

t  He  who  has  studied,  reflected,  learned  and  arranged  his  knowledge  in  system  and  order,  is  able 
to  gather  other  stores  of  knowledge  and  add  them  to  tnose  already  acquired. '  In  order  to  knowledge, 
therefore,  reflection  is  indispensable. 

The  reflective  faculties,  we  see,  are  eminently  praotical.  They  are  not  so  much  for  speculation  as 
for  life.  Not  even  the  simplest  work  can  be  well  done  without  them.  The  chief  difllerenoe  in  all 
workingmen  is  t  hat  some  put  their  brains  into  what  they  do,  others  d  o  not.  It  is  so  with  woman's  work, 
too — wiTh  sew  ing,  housekeeping,  cooking.  How  invalaable  is  thought  in  all  this,  and,  aias !  how  rare. 
Tliat  is  why  we  say,  "Let  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  be  taught  to  think ;  let  them  not  be  drilled  so 
much  in  rememberlDg  as  in  reflecting;  lay  more  stress  on  processes  than  on  results."  There  is  an 
objection  often  urged  against  these  higher  reflective  faculties  in  their  exercise  for  common  objects— 
t  iiat  they  give  theoretical  rules  which  are  not  practicid.  Thus,  if  one  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
suggests  any  new  view  intended  to  improve  tLe  processes  of  education,  he  is  apt  to  be  told  that  this 
is  ni>t  * '  practical."  It  is  sometimes  even  assumed  that  theory  and  practice  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
Wo  often  hear  it  assert-ed  that  a  notion  may  be  *' true  in  theory,  but  false  in  practice;"  that  is,  useless 
for  practical  purposes.  I,  for  one,  esteem  practice.  I  trace  all  real  knowleoge  to  experience.  I  care 
for  no  theories,  no  systems,  no  generalizations,  which  do  not  spring  firom  life  and  return  to  it  again. 
Practice  and  theory  must  go  together.  Theory,  without  practice  to  test  it,  to  verify  it,  to  correct  it, 
is  idle  speculation ;  but  practice  without  theory  to  animate  it  is  mere  mechanism.  In  every  art  and 
business,  theory  is  the  soul  and  practice  the  body.  The  soul  without  a  body  in  which  to  d w^l  is  indeed 
only  a  ghost,  but  the  body  without  a  soul  is  only  a  corpse.  When  the  waterworks  in  my  bouse  get 
out  of  order  I  want  a  theoretical  plumber  as  well  as  one  who  is  practical.  I  want  a  man  who  nniier- 
stands  the  theory  of  hydrostatic  pressure;  who  knows  the  laws  giving  reslstingqualities  to  lead,  iron, 
sine  and  copper;  who  can  so  arrange  and  plan* beforehand  the  oraer  of  pii>es  that  he  shall  accomplish 
tlie  result  aimed  at  with  the  smallest  amount  of  piping,  the  least  exposure  to  frost,  the  leaat  danger 
of  leakage  or  breakage;  and  this  a  merely  practical  man,  a  man  of  routine,  cannot  do.  The  merest 
artisan  needs  to  theorize— i.  e.  to  think— to  tnink  beforehand,  to  foresee;  and  that  must  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  general  principles,  by  the  knowledge  of  laws.    An  intelligent  man,  a  man  of  general  cnlture^ 
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WISDOM  OF  RBQUIKINO  OF  APPLICANTB  FOR  AFFBBNTICESHIP  A  HIGH  STANDARD  OF 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Even  where  it  is  not  deemed  wise  to  inaugurate  workshop  schools,  as  such,  much 
can  be  done  by  managers  of  railroads  towards  securing  higher  grades  of  apprentices 
and  helpers,  by  fixing  a  proper  standard  of  qualifications,  to  wMch  all  boys  applying 
for  service  must,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  api>ointment,  demonstrate  they  have 
attained,  and  then  requiring  them  to  attend  evening-class  instruction  of  a  technical 
character,  which  can  be  maintained  at  trifiing  cost,  or  even  to  attend  public  even- 
ing schools.  The  good  effects  that  have  followed  such  a  procedure  have  oeen  shown 
in  preceding  pages.    Mr.  Thomas  Clegg,  of  Manchester,  testifies  in  the  same  strain : 

I  have,  from  quite  a  boy,  attended  and  taught  night  nchools,  and  seen  a  good  deal  both  of  the  work- 
ing and  resulta  of  them,  and  believe  my  convlctioDa  have  arisen  partlv  from  this,  and  in  a  great 
measure  also  from  being  a  considerable  employer  of  workpeople;  from  fifteen  years  of  age  proMbly 
never  having  fewer  than  one  hundred  under  my  individual  management.  My  two  brothers  and 
myself  have  now  probably  not  less  than  from  1,200  to  1,500  people  in  our  employ.  I  have  always  main- 
tained against  all  my  fViends  that  those  parties  tij^at  have  been  educated  in  the  schools  thai  I  have 
been  connected  with  will  always  do  more  toork  fo.  xhe  tame  money  and  do  it  better  and  tcith  leu  trouble 
than  those  that  are  not  educated ;  and  I  have  ahraya  been  in  a  position  to  prove  it  so. 

SXAMINATION  OF  AFFUGANT8  FOR  APFRENTICBSHIP  IN  B.  ft  O.  SERVICE. 

The  system  of  examination  of  applicants  for  apprenticeship  inaugurated  b^  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  nearly  two  years  ago,  was  regarded  as  a  hardship  by 
many  people,  and  especially  those  who  had  uneducated  sons  they  wished  admitted 
to  the  Mt.  Clare  shops.  Ijiey  did  not  consider  that  with  lack  of  intelligence  is 
always  combined  an  absence  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  a  boy  to  make  anything 
more  than  an  ordinary  mechanic  of  himself ;  that  much  more  time  is  necessarily 
consumed  in  teaching  a  trade  to  an  uneducated  boy  than  to  an  educated  one ;  that 
the  former  is  not  nearly  so  useful  during  apprenticeship  as  the  latter,  and  that 
when  he  has  acquired  the  manual  skill  of  his  trade,  the  uneducated  workman  will 
still  be  the  less  useful  of  the  two,  because  lacking  those  valuable  habits  of  careful 
observation  and  systematic  thought  that  result  from  scholastic  training,  and  are 
hardly  ever  otherwise  acquired. 

COMPULSORY  INSTRUCrriON  OF  APPRENTICES  IN  B.  ft  O.  SERVICE. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  compulsory  class  instruction  at  Mt.  Clare,  the  same 
sort  of  protest  was  freely  indulged  in  by  opponents  of  the  measure,  who  argued 
that  corporations  have  no  right  to  compel  their  apprentices  to  attend  evening 
school  after  a  day's  work,  and  that  anyhow  the  results  of  compulsory  attendance 
would  be  disappomting ;  for  although  boys  might  arbitrarily  be  compelled  to  attend 
evening  classes,  they  could  not  be  made  to  learn  against  their  will.  The  answer 
was  made  to  such  arguments  that  it  is  a  common  practice  with  firms  and  corpora- 
tions elsewhere  to  compel  the  attendance  of  their  apprentices  at  evening  schools ; 
that  where  applicants  for  apprenticeship  understand  this  to  be  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  their  employment  and  yet  accept  it,  there  can  be  no  injustice  in  enforcing 
the  rule ;  that  experience  has  shown  mat  though  boys  may  at  first  attend  class 
instruction  reluctantly,  they  usually  soon  become  interestea  in  their  studies  and 
unwilling  to  give  them  up,  and  that  those  who  obstinately  refuse  to  learn  alwavs 
turn  out  to  be  poor  wormnen,  whose  services  are  unprofitable  and  should,  in  the 
interest  of  the  service,  be  dispensed  with.  The  results  of  class  instruction  at  Mt. 
Clare  have  abundantly  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  this  position. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SKILLED  AND  EDUCATED  WORKMEN  UPON  OTHER  WORKMEN. 

It  may  with  much  reason  be  expected  that  the  good  resulting  from  workshop 
schools  will  not  be  wholly  confined  to  their  pupils,  but  that  their  influence  will 
extend  to  the  journeymen  and  others  with  whom  the  students  associate.    The  edu- 

whose  mind  has  heen  quickened  with  ideas,  will  often  he  able  to  show  a  mechanic  how  to  do  his  own 
work.  When  we  are  young  we  have  a  saperstitioas  faith  in  the  kuowledge  each  man  is  supposed  to 
have  of  his  own  business.  We  outerow  this  after  a  while.  If  you  wish  anything  done  about  your 
house,  send  for  a  mechanic ;  but  overlook  him :  do  not  leave  him  to  himself.  You  will  presently  find 
that  you  can  suggest  something  to  him  in  his  own  work  which  he  has  never  thought  of.  All  suoc4  ss 
depends  on  praotlce,  but  all  improvement  on  theory.  Let  neither  despise  the  other.  The  saying  that 
anything  "  is  true  in  theory,  but  false  in  practice, ''^involves  an  impossibility.  The  theory  indeed  may 
be  plausible,  but  false,  and  then  it  will  not  work,  and  its  not  working  is  the  proof  of  its  being  false.  It 
is  neither  true  in  theory  nor  in  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  a  theory  which  is  true  may  not  work  at 
first,  because  the  true  way  of  working  it  has  not  been  found  ouA.  It  is  not  false  in  practice,  but 
practice  has  failed  at  first;  but  you  cannot  say  they  were  "true  in  theory,  but  false  in  practice." 
They  had  not  been  really  put  in  practice.  If  anything  is  seen  to  be  certainly  true  in  theory,  it  will 
oome  ri^ht  by-and-by  in  practice.  Fulton's  steamboat  would  not  work  at  first,  nor  did  Stepnenson's 
locomotive,  nor  Daguerre's  snn-painting,  nor  Morse'H  electric  telegraph;  and  no  doubt  a  great  many 
people  said,  **0h I  that's  true  iu  theory,  but  false  in  practice."— J'.!'.  Clarke  in  '*Se{f-OuUure,*' 
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cational  influence  of  a  number  of  specially  skilled  mechanics  upon  the  larger  maas 
of  workmen  surrounding  them  will  be  ^preat ;  their  supjerior  skill  and  zealous  inter- 
est will  inspire  those  wdo  witness  it  with  a  desire  to  improve,  and  this  influence 
will  spr^id  and  perpetuate  itself.  That  the  industrial  mterests  witii  which  they 
are  associated  wiU  be  promoted  by  their  correct  and  accurate  methods  cannot  be 
doubted. 

While  the  reasoning  and  illustrations  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  refer  espe- 
cially to  mechanical  pursuits,  they  apply  with  equal  and  in  some  respects  with 
greater  force  to  other  branches  of  railroad  service. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTRUCnON  IN  RAILWAY  SERVICB  A  FEOFTrABLE  INTB3TMKMT. 

In  short,  I  thoroughly^  believe  that  the  greater  efficiency  which  a  railway  would 
soon  secure  over  its  entire  system  through  the  study  and  application  of  scientific 
and  economic  principles  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  its  various  departments, 
would  make  a  technological  school  specially  designed  to  meet  its  requirementB  far 
more  profitable  than  an^  other  investment  of  the  money  that  would  oe  required  to 
conduct  it.*  As  our  railroad  shops  are  now  conducted,  there  is  little  or  no  system- 
atic instruction  of  apprentices,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  such 
^ops  foremen  capaDle  of  givine  scientific  instruction,  even  if  they  had  the  time 
and  inclination.  But  through  uie  agency  of  such  schools  as  herein  described  oor 
shops  would  eventually  be  supplied  with  competent  foremen,  and  a  spirit  of  pro- 
gressiveness  and  healthy  emulation  would  gradually  permeate  the  whole  service. 

ALL  APPRENTICES  SHOULD  BE  BBQUIBSD  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  if  our  American  employers  could  be  brought  to  realiise  the 
value  of  such  schools,  they  would  follow  the  general  European  custom  of  requir- 
ine,  as  a  condition  of  indenture,  that  apprentices  idiould  attend  shop  or  other  nigfai 
schools,  and  this  simple  requirement  would  result  in  a  practical  educational  move- 
ment the  beneficent  effect  of  which  upon  the  nation's  mdustries  and  proBperity  is 
now  incalculable. 

RAILROAD  BUSINESS  GROWN  BEYOND  RULE-OF-THUHB  MANAGEMENT. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  section  it  has  been  shown  that,  while,  in  its  early 
history,  tne  railr^id  business  of  this  country  was  conducted  with  fair  results  by 
officers  and  employes  who,  of  necessity,  had  no  previous  technical  training  or 
experience,  but  who  absorbed  practical  knowledge  as  the  business  expanded,  it  has 
now  grown  to  such  vast  proportions,  both  as  reg^irds  its  physical  operations  and  its 
executive  management,  as  to  call  for  great  skill,  thorough  training  and  broad  expe- 
rience in  its  operating  officers  and,  in  a  less  degree,  also  in  the  rank  and  file  from 
which  they  are  drawn ;  while  of  its  executive,  administrative  and  tn^c  officers  it 
demands  a  varied  and  comprehensive  knowledge  and  executive  ability  fiflly  equal 
to  what  is  needed  to  secure  success  in  any  other  profession.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that,  generally  speaking,  our  railroad  officials  have  reached  their  present  positions 
through  successive  promotions  in  grade,  as  the  result  of  long  experience  and  serv- 
ice ;  which,  however,  was  acquired  at  the  expense  of  culture  equally  neoessazy  and 
important  in,  at  least,  those  who  come  in  contact  with  the  pubhc.  Also  that  in  the 
active  competition  between  rival  corporations,  those  which  earliest  recognize  the 
necessity  for  high-grade  talent,  and  provide  accordingly,  secure  direct  and  mate- 
rial advantages  over  those  that  do  not. 

FROGRESSIYB  PROMOTION    IN  RAILROAD  SERVICE  DESIRABLE,  UNDER  CIVIL-BBRVICK 

RULES. 

On  the  ninetieth  page  of  this  report  I  expressed  the  desire  to  see  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Company  which,  admittedly,  holds  a  progressive  position  among  Ameri- 
can railways  in  respect  to  its  treatment  of  employes,  inaugurate  what  is  familiarly 

*  ADswerin^  by  letter  an  inquiry  Mr.  Coler  made  of  him  concerning  the  economic  Talne  of  work- 
shop-Bcbool  faciuiies  to  railroadu,  General  Manager  Webb,  of  the  London  and  Korthweatem  Bail- 
road,  whose  shops  are  at  Crewe,  among  other  things  says: 

"The  provisions  imder  this  head  (theoretical  workshop  instmction)  are  tcit  much  appreciated,  aa 
you  will  doabtless  notice  by  referring  to  the  Annual  Report  which  I  had  the  plaaanre  or  nanding  yoa 
when  here. 

"  With  regard  to  the  economic  results,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  railway  company,  by  aapporting 
such  an  institution,  are  able  to  retain  the  services  of  Uinughtful,  steady  men  in  their  employ,  uot 
onlv  for  their  own  sakes,  but  it  supplies  an  educational  medium  for  their  boys;  and,  alao,  the  theoret- 
ical instruction  imparted,  if  oniy  to  the  comparatively  few,  must  have  some  effect  on  theintelligenoe 
iu  the  shops,  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  case.  Many  of  those  who  have  received  inateactloa  in 
our  classes  have,  through  their  application,  been  intrusted  with  work  in  ^e  engino-works  requiring 
mental  exercise  who  would  otherwise  have  been  still  at  the  bench. 

"Thin,  I  think,  is,  in  an  economic  view,  an  advantage  to  the  employers,  as  it  does  not  neoeasitate 
their  going  outside,  and  consequently  giving  high  salaries  to  persons  required  for  such  employment.'* 
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known  as  a  civil-Bervice  policy— believing  that  thereby  it  would  secure  greatly 
increased  efficiency  and  net  reciults.  Since  penning  that  paragraph  there  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  an  article  in  the  Raiiway  Review  of  October  25,  1884,  on 
the  subject  of  froobessive  fromotion  based  on  qualification  and  MEitrroRions 
SSBYICE,  AS  WELL  AS  ON  LONGEVITY,  whlch  SO  fitly  Supplements  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  education  of  railroad  apprentices  and  employes  of  higher  ^ade,  and 
rounds  off  this  section  so  harmoniously,  that  I  quote  it  at  length.  In  my  judgment, 
however,  it  would  be  a  fruitless  task  to  undertake  to  inau^rate  such  a  system  of 
progressive  promotion  among  the  rank  and  file  and  subordinate  officers  now  in  our 
service, — the  basic  material  for  such  a  program  not  existing  therein ;  but  I  think 
that  the  system  of  technological  instruction  of  apprentices  and  railway  cadets 
inaugurated  by  vour  circular  of  January  15, 1885,  if  carried  to  its  logical  sequence, 
would  soon  develop  that  material  in  abundance. 

BZTSACT  FBOM  ABTICLB  ON  PBOMOTION  BASED  ON  MBBTTOBIOU8  SBBYICB ^BAILWAT  BBVIXW, 

OCT.  26,  1884. 

The  knowledge  and  ftbillty  with  which  railroad  offioials  of  to-day  i>erform  the  many  responsible 
dnties  tiiat  now  devolve  upon  them  are  mainly  the  result  of  Ions  experience  in  the  service.  Sach 
knowledge  as  this  cannot  be  acquired  fh>m  books  (oseftil  as  good  Dooks  are  to  every  man) ;  the  ndl- 
roads  cannot  look  to  any  institntions  similar  in  nature  to  law  schools  or  medical  colleges  to  famish 
them  the  necessary  snpply  of  competent  and  eflBcient  officers.  Without  the  slightest  desire  to  reflect 
in  any  way  upon  colle^Bs  or  technical  schools,  it  is  maintained  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  railroad 
officials  or  employes  (excepting  those  connected  with  the  engineering  department)  now  or  in  the 
ftature  will  have  more  than  a  good  common-school  edocatlon  [unless  given  dv  railroads  themselves]. 
The  time  neoessary  to  secure  any  better  school-education  than  this  can  nrooably  be  spent  to  better 
advantage  in  obtaining  that  knowledge  of  details  that  can  only  be  aoquirea  by  actual  service  in  minor 
positions. 

Accepting  the  foregoing  as  correct,  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  railroads  will  have  to  look  to 
tiieir  own  ranks  for  their  officers  of  both  high  and  low  denee.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  clearly  to  the  interests 
of  the  railroads  to  do  all  they  can  to  elevate  the  standara  of  railway  service. 

So  much  for  the  general  railway  service  of  the  conntrv.  And  now  to  come  down  to  the  relations 
that  ahould  exist  between  the  individual  railway  companies  and  their  employes. 

If  the  railway  officials  of  the  country  must  be  taken  fW>m  the  lower  grades  of  service,  and  it  there- 
fore is  to  the  interests  of  the  railway  svstem  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  supply  of  competent  men  equid 
to  any  probable  demand,  is  it  not  Jndicious  for  everv  railroad  company  to  have  among  its  own  employes 
trainedT  men  who  are  familiar  with  its  own  pectuiar  mode  of  management,  in  order  to  meet  any 
emergency  which  may  arise  f 

The  foregoing  has  not  been  written  simply  to  show  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  railway  compa- 
nies to  do  u\  they  can  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  but  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  certain 
identity  of  interest  whicn  should  act  as  a  bond  between  them  and  their  employes,  securing  to  one 
iUthfnl  service  and  to  the  other  considerate  and  equitable  treatment.  The  interests  of  the  two  are 
so  closely  allied  that  any  permanent  benetit  to  one  of  the  parties  must  necessarily  be  to  the  advantee 
of  the  other.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  railroad  company  that  its  employes  should  serve  it  faith- 
ftilly ;  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  employe  that  his  services  should  be  considered  valuable.  But.  to 
stimulate  the  ambition  of  anv  man,  an  incentive  is  required.  No  man  will  specially  exert  himself  or 
endeavor  to  increase  his  usendness  to  his  employer  unless  he  feels  satisfied  that  at  some  time  he  will 
reap  some  reward  for  his  increased  exertions.  Why  should  he?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  without  such 
assurance  his  services  are  more  Ukelv  to  deteriorate ;  he  will  perform  his  duties  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  perfectiy  satisfied  so  long  as  ne  escapes  dismissal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  him  see  that 
his  initiiu  efforts  at  improvement  are  recognised,  and  he  is  stimulated  to  still  greater  effbrts. 

The  railroad  service  is  like  an  army :  while  every  private  cannot,  of  course,  become  a  general,  if 
he  is  entitied  to  promotion  by  reason  of  his  personal  merits  he  should  be  made  a  oorporal,  at  least,  on 
first  opportunity,  or  in  some  other  way  receive  due  recognition  for  his  meritorious  conduct.  Again, 
every  recruiting  officer  likes  to  secure  first-class  recruits:  but  to  do  this  he  has  to  show  that  the  serv 
ice  for  which  he  desires  to  obtain  their  enlistment  possesses  special  attraotiona.  Now,  considering 
the  railway  service  to  be  like  an  army,  in  what  way  shall  it  show,  its  appreciation  of  meritorious  con- 
duct of  its  employes,  and  what  special  attractions  must  it  present  in  order  to  secore  the  enlistment  of 
first-class  material  1 

Permanency  of  employment  is  what  every  worklngman  desires.  Therefore,  every  employe  should 
have  good  reason  for  feeling  confident  that  so  long  as  he  performs  the  dnties  of  his  position  in  a  con- 
scientious and  faithful  manner  he  is  secure  in  his  position ;  that  he  need  have  no  fear  of  dismissal 
excepting  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  What  the  railroad  companies  should  endeavor  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  all  employes  is,  that  in  entering  the  railway  service  they  have  adopted  a  perma- 
nent occupation  in  the  same  sense  as  a  physidan  or  lawyer  adopts  his  particular  profession — as  a  life- 
work,  in  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  must  exi>ect  to  attain  whatever  success  in  life  it 
may  be  his  good  fortune  to  have  allotted  him.  As  far  as  practicable,  officials  should  discourage  the 
employment  of  any  one  who  is  only  desiring  to  secure  temporary  employment,  while  awaiting  a  more 
auspicious  opportunity  for  engaging  in  some  other  pursuit.  This  class  of  men  are  of  no  practical 
benefit  to  the  service,  as  they  nave  no  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  business;  ana  if  they 
had,  would  be  likely  to  leave  the  service  before  they  had  acquired  even  a  limited  knowledge  of  their 
dnties. 

However,  to  indoce  any  man  to  enter  the  service  with  the  intention  of  making  it  his  business  during 
life,  something  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  he  will  probably  have  permanent  employment  is  needeo. 
He  must  not  only  feel  assured  of  permanent  employment,  out  he  must  also  be  satisfied  that  he  will 
be  likely  to  better  his  condition  as  oe  becomes  more  familiar  with  the  business,  and  when,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  his  services  are  more  valuable.  Any  bright  and  intelligent  young  man,  full  of  enerj^y 
and  sanenine  to  tiie  highest  degree,  is  very  likely  to  think  that  if  his  first  position  in  the  service 
(which.  In  consequence  of  his  lack  of  experience  and  technical  knowledge,  roust  be  a  minor  one)  is  to 
be  the  one  in  which  he  is  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  period,  and  that  he  stands  but  a  slight  chance  of 
advancement,  whatever  his  merits  may  be,  he  had  better  start  in  some  other  business  woich  preRcnts 
better  promise  of  future  personal  advantage.  In  his  inexperience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  his 
unlimited  self-reliance  in  his  own  natural  ability,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  he  is  predestined  to 
attain  success. in  fOfn^fAt'ni;,  slthough  he  has  but  a  very  hazy  idea  of  what  thatfomst^iti^ia  tobe.   But 
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let  him  have  reason  to  believo  that  there  is  ft  very  fair  prohability  of  his  securing  adraacement  in  Uie 
railroad  service,  if  he  is  willing  to  work  for  it  and  merit  it,  and  in  his  confidence  in  himself  he  will 
be  willing  to  enter  the  service  and  anxions  of  having  an  opportanitv  of  proving  his  ability. 

For  these  reasons  —to  encourage  present  employes  and  to  attract  the  right  kind  of  mfttorial  to  tiie 
service — it  is  very  desirable  that  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  any  company's  service  shoold  be 
fiUed,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  promotion  of  worthy  employes  from  lower  positions,  instead  of 
giving  the  position  to  any  ontside  party,  or  to  some  favorite  of  the  higher  officials.  Let  it  be  folly 
understood  uv  any  company's  employes,  that  all  vacancies  will  be  filMd  from  their  own  ranks,  and 
that  no  favoritism  or  partiality  will  be  shown,  the  appointments  being  made  on  the  strict  merits  of 
each  particular  case,  and  the  result  will  in  all  oases  be  beneficial. 

******* 

The  pages  of  the  report  proper,  which  here  follow  in  the  pamphlet  edition  of 
Dr.  Barnard's  report,  are  given  in  the  account  of  this  Technoloncal  School  of  the 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  in  Chapter  V.  of  the  present  volume  of  this  Report.  (See  ante 
pages  182-147.)  "Exhibits"  "A,"  **U,"  "V,"  and  "W,"  which  relate  directiy  to 
the  work  of  the  school,  are  also  given.  (See  ante  pages  14^170.)  The  remaining 
"  Exhibits"  follow  here. 
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EXHIBIT  B. 


POLTTBCHNIO  SCHOOL  AT  ZDXICH,  SwrnSBBIAND. 

The  Poljrtechnio  School  at  Zorich,  Switzerland,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  snocesafnl  of  its 
kind.  It  was  established  in  1854,  and  the  magnificent  building  which  it  ooonpies  is  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  Zurich.  Its  citisena  are  Justly  proud  of  the  noble  edifice  and  of  the  great  work  accom- 
plished by  ^e  school  in  developing  their  industries,  attracting  capital  to  theur  oi^,  attracting 
hundreds  of  stadenta,  and  sending  forth  trained  siMcialists  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  generally  in 
imnroving  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  society. 

This  institution  supports  a  large  number  and  variety  of  laboratories,  libraries,  industrial  mnaeoma, 
collections  of  apparatus,  and  objects  of  scientific  and  artistic  Interest,  which  of  themaelves  exert « 
wonderful  educating  influence  upon  the  thousands  of  students  that  resort  to  them  for  instruction  and 
training.  It  makes  provision  for  more  than  two  hundred  distinct  courses  of  lectures,  given  by  as 
many  as  sixty  different  professors,  many  of  whom  have  a  world-wide  reputation  in  their  respet^ve 
depu^menta  of  science.  These  professors  are  assisted  in  giving  instruction  by  nnmerons  tutors, 
curators  of  museums,  and  other  aervBUta  employed  to  assist  in  experiments  and  to  take  care  of  tlte 
apparatus. 

ITS  OBJBCT  AlTD  DfFLUBNCI. 

The  object  of  the  school  has  from  the  first  been  to  impart  the  greatest  potaible  amount  of  sciontiflo 
instruction  to  the  artisan  classes,  and  to  direct  thought  and  scientific  research  to  the  development  of 
industrial  arts  and  trade.  In  this  way  there  have  been  brought  about  a  mutual  interchange  of  ideas 
between  science,  and  the  actual  application  of  its  principles  to  manufactures,  etc.  The  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  thus  resulting  to  the  industries  of  Switeerland  and  Grermany  are  numerous,  and  the 
school  receives  the  hearty  support  and  endorsement  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  legislators,  and  the 
intelligent  citizens  In  general  of  both  countries.  In  the  most  successful  factories  and  commercial 
estahlishmentH  of  Swiuerland  and  southern  Grermany,  and  often  in  France,  are  found  managers, 
foremen  and  leading  workmen  who  have  received  their  education  and  preparatory  training  at  the 
Zurich  Polytechnic  University.  These  men  have  not  only  become  experts  in  tneir  special  departments, 
as  a  result  of  their  training  in  this  school,  but  they  have  learned  to  study  the  history,  progress  and 
present  condition  of  the  industries  of  their  own  and  other  countries ;  and  t  nis  knowledge  is  especially 
valuable  to  those  whose  establishments  and  conuneroial  interests  they  conduct.  Oftentimes  proprie- 
tors of  large  establishments  are  themselves  graduates  of  this  school,  and  are  thereby  qoaiified  to 
perform  much  executive  labor  that  would  otherwise  be  entrusted  to  men  whose  services  could  be 
secured  only  by  the  payment  of  large  salaries. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Zurich  Polytechnic  School  is  not  confined  to  Switserland  and  Oermany. 
The  impetus  that  it  gives  to  industrial  pursuits  is  felt  and  acknowledged  in  more  remote  countries. 
Students  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  profit  by  the  instruction  it  affords,  and,  having  completed 
the  prescribed  course  of  study,  return  to  their  native  countries  to  enter  upon  careers  of  Industrial 
labor  in  which  they  fully  utilize  their  attainments.  Last  year  six  students  from  different  parts  of 
North  America  entered  this  school.  The  English  Royal  Commissioners  testify,  that  in  almost  every 
country  visited  by  them,  graduates  of  the  Zurich  school  were  found  in  the  leading  industrial  institu- 
tions, or  were  teachers  In  numerous  technical  schools. 

EXHIBIT  C. 

TBCHinoAL  HiOH  School  at  MnincH. 

The  Technical  High  School  at  Munich  is  similar  to  the  Zt  jich  School.  The  magnificent  buildings 
m  which  this  schooiis  conducted  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $775,000,  whilst  the  cost  of  its  various 
collections  exceeded  $180,000,  and  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  school  is  $100,000.  This  great 
institution  was  founde<l  and  is  operated  with  special  reference  to  the  higher  education  of  the  Industrial 
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fllMiwn,  Mid  one  of  its  notable  featarea  is  the  nnmerooa  sabdivisions  into  which  the  varioas  Bubjeota 
taaght  are  dlrSded.  each  special  branch  of  a  Babject  being  taneht  by  a  separate  professor,  who,  by 
limiting  his  toTBrogatigns,  is  enabled  to  master  every  detail  of  his  chosen  speciM^.  Tnna  in  the 
department  of  engineetiiif  forty-five  distinct  ooorsea  of  lectures  are  given  by  thineen  professors. 
The  Bchool  is  weusappUaa  with  laboratories,  in  which  ail  kinds  of  experiments  are  tried,  the  results 
of  which  are  carefollv  tabulated  by  the  students  and  recorded  in  their  books.  The  students  in  the 
engineering  branch  determine  the  t^trains  and  modulus  of  dasticity  of  different  substances,  make 
numerous  tests  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood^atone  and  other  building  material,  and  carry  on  series  of 
investigations  to  ascertain  constants,  to  xeitvty  fbrmnlsB,  and  to  test  the  strength  of  metals  of  vulous 
sections,  including  experiments  as  to  torsion,  tension,  ooupression,  and  the  effecta  of  long-continued 
concussion  on  the  fibre  of  metal  bars. 

This  testing  laboratory,  besides  having  afforded  instraottan  to  hundreds  of  students  since  it  was 
founded  in  I808,  has  been  largely  utilized  by  numerous  mannftotnrers  and  builders  in  all  parts  of 
Germany,  who  frequently  send  materials  there  to  be  examined,  tested,  and  reported  upon. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  capacity  of  this  school  in  the  way  of  teachers,  labflniEtoiies,  apparatus 
and  class-rooms,  some  of  the  departments  are  overcrowded,  aud  numerous  stndeintB  bkiIIhi^  aiunission 
are  annually  turned  away. 

EXHIBIT  D. 

Technical  Education  in  Ghebinitz,  Saxont. 

In  1856  a  weaving  school  was  founded  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  by  way  of  an  experiment  in  technical 
education.  Here  practical  weaving  has  been  taught  for  almost  thirty  years.  Mr.  Felkin,  who  wrote 
a  book  some  years  ago  on  "Technical  Education  In  a  Saxon  Town,^'  asserted  that  "the  school  had 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  town  and  district,"  and  the  British  Boval  Commissioners, 
after  hanng  visited  the  schools,  sav  that  Mr.  Felkin's  statement  is  corroborated  oy  many  influential 
citizens  of  Chemnits  with  whom  toey  conversed,  and  add  that  there  was  a  general  concurrence  of 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  school  on  the  part  of  all  manufncturers  with  whom  they  talked.  The 
classes  are  attended  by  mercheoits  and  distributors  of  goods,  and  by  the  sons  of  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  by  managers,  firemen,  designers  and  othw  workmen.  There  is  not  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  the  town  that  has  not  one  or  more  men  in  its  employ  whose  training  was  recmved  in  the 
school.  Of  late  years  English  students  have  been  attending  the  classes,  having  selected  this  school 
as  the  best  place  to  receive  a  preparatory  training  for  the  factorv.  Some  enterprising  manufacturers 
from  distant  cities  have  sent  their  managers  to  take  a  course  in  the  school  at  the  expense  of  the  firm. 
A  leading  feature  of  this  school  consists  in  its  provisions  for  instructing  merchants  and  salesmen  in 
the  quality,  design  and  material  of  textile  goods,  so  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  buy  intelligently, 
by  detecting  faults  and  imperfections  in  the  nature  of  tJie  goods,  by  Judging  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  new  designs.  This  feature  of  the  school-work  is  sometimee  opposed  by  the  manufac- 
turers. 

So  great  has-been  the  success  of  the  school  at  Chemnits  that  numerous  other  weaving  schools  have 
been  established  and  modeled  after  it.  Such  schools  are  to  be  found  at  Glauchan,  Meerane,  Loessnitz. 
Oederan,  Mllwerda.  Ha'.nichen  and  Fraukenberg,  all  of  which  places  are  adjacent  to  Chemnitz,  and 
where  weaving  is  the  principal  industry. 

EXHIBIT  E. 

Bbadford  (Eno.)  Technological  School. 

The  citizens  of  Bradford,  England,  a  few  years  ago  organized  a  technological  college  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  priih;ipal  industries  of  that  manufacturing  centre.  The  new  buildings  were  opened  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1882,  and  though  the  original  plan  has  by  no  means  been  perfected,  the  cost  of 
the  buildings  and  apparatus  therein  has  already  exceeded  $2^,000.  When  complete  it  will  be  one  of 
the  best  institutions  of  its  character  in  Euroi>e.  Concerning  this  institution  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners say:  "  The  formation  of  tiie  college  was  the  result  of  the  iirevailing  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  tne  commercial  community  at  Bradford  that,  in  the  competition  of  the  worm's  industries,  it 
has  become  more  and  more  needful  to  develop,  to  the  ftilloHt  extent,  the  technical  knowledge  of  the 
employers  and  operatives  in  the  various  industries  on  which  tho  prosperity  of  the  district  depends. 
It  was  therefore  determined  that  an  institution  should  be  founded  in  which  instruction  should  be 
given  in  the  principles  underlying  the  numerous  industries  of  the  city  and  vicinity." 

EXHIBIT  F. 

CONCLU8ION8  OF  THE  BBiriSH  ROTAL  COlOnSSIONERS. 

The  concluBions  of  the  British  Royal  Commissioners,  as  summed  up  in  their 
report,  though  somewhat  voluminous,  are  so  thoroughly  a  digest  of  industrial 
development  that  they  will  certainly  repay  careful  perusal  in  full  by  those  interested 
in  the  subject;  but  even  the  r48um4  of  their  deductions  embraced  in  the  extracts 
herein  quoted  illustrates  the  value  of  the  subject. 

[Extracts  from  the  Conclusions  of  the  Bridsh  Commissioners  as  to  the  Effect  of  Technical  Education 

on  Industries.] 

*  *  *  It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  that  we  have  attached  con- 
siderable relative  importance  to  that  portion  of  our  commission  which  directed  us  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  industry  in  foreign  countries ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  state  that,  although  the  display  of 
Continental  manufactures  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  in  1878  had  led  us  to  expect  great 
progress,  we  were  not  prepared  for  'lO  remarkable  a  development  of  their  natural  resources,  nor  for 
such  perfection  in  their  industrial  establishments,  as  we  actually  found  in  France,  in  Germany,  in 
Belgium  and  in  Switzerland.  Much  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  now  produced  abroad  eoual  in  miish 
and  in  efficiency  to  that  of  this  country,  and  we  found  it  in  numerous  instances  applied  to  manufao- 
tores  with  as  great  skill  and  intelligence  as  with  us. 

In  some  branchea  of  industry,  more  especially  in  those  requiring  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
organic  chemistry,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  colors  from  coal-tar,  Cermany  has 
nnqnestionably  taken  the  lead. 
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The  introduction  by  Solvay,  of  Bruasels,  of  the  ammonia  process  for  the  mannfactare  of  soda,  and 
the  German  application  of  strontia  in  sn^^r  refining,  oonstitate  new  departures  in  those  arte.  In  the 
economical  production  of  coke  we  are  now  only  slowly  following  in  the  footsteps  of  onr  Continental 
neighbors,  whilst  the  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
France  for  recovering  the  tar  and  ammonia  in  this  process  have  only  quite  recently  engaged  our 
attention. 

The  ventilation  of  deep  mines  by  means  of  exhausting  fans  was  broueht  to  perfection  in  Belgium 
earlier  than  with  us.  and,  although  our  methods  of  sinking  shafts  served  for  many  years  as  modeu  for 
other  countries,  improvements  thereon  were  made  abroad  which  we  are  now  adopting  with  advantage. 

The  abundant  water  power  in  Switzerland  and  in  other  mountainous  districts  is  utiiiaed  for  motive 
purposes  by  means  of  turbines  perfect  in  design  and  execution. 

The  construction  of  the  dynamo-machine  by  Ghramme  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  general  use  of 
electricity  for  lighting,  and  to  the  various  new  applications  of  that  force  which  appear  likely  to 
exercise  so  great  an  innuence  upon  the  industry  of  the  world;  and  in  all  these  applications,  at  least, 
as  much  activity  is  exhibited  on  the  Continent  as  with  us. 

In  the  oonstruction  of  roofs  and  bridges,  more  especially  in  Germany,  accurate  mathematical 
knowledge  has  been  usefully  applied  to  the  attainment  ot  the  necessary  stability  with  the  lsast  con- 
sumption of  materials. 

PBOGRB8S  OT  SKOLAND*8  IVDUSTBIiL  STBTIIC. 

The  beginnings  of  the  modem  industrial  system  are  due  in  the  main,  as  we  have  indicated,  to  Great 
Britain.  Before  factories  founded  on  the  Inventions  of  Watt,  of  Arkwright  and  Crompton,  had  time 
to  take  root  abroad,  and  whilst  our  own  commerce  and  manufactures  increased  from  year  to  year,  the 
great  wars  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  absorbed  the  energies  and  dissipated  the  capital  of  Con- 
tinental Europe.  For  many  years  after  the  pMKse  we  retains  almost  exclusive  possMsion  of  the 
improved  macninery  employea  in  the  cotton,  woolen  and  linen  manufactures.  By  variom  acts  of  the 
last  century,  which  were  not  repealed  till  1825,  it  was  made  penal  to  enlist  £ngliah  artisans  for 
employment  abroad ;  the  export  of  spinning  machiner)*  to  foreign  countries  was  prohibited  until  the 
early  years  of  Your  Majesty's  reign.  Thus,  when,  less  than  half  a  ocLturv  ago,  Continental  coun- 
tries began  to  construct  railways  and  to  erect  modem  mills  and  mechanical  workshops,  they  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  a  full-grown  industrial  organization  in  this  country  which  was  lumoet  a 
sealed  book  to  those  who  could  not  obtain  access  to  our  factories. 

OONTINENTAL  COUNTB1B8  COMPBLLBD  TO  FOUND  TBCHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

To  meet  this  state  of  things,  foreign  countries  established  technical  schools  like  the  Eoole  Centrale 
of  Paris  and  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  sent  engineers  and  men  of 
science  to  Englana  to  prepare  themselves  for  becoming  teachers  of  technology  in  those  schools. 

Technical  high  schools  now  exist  in  nearly  every  Continental  8tate,  and  are  the  reooniized  channel 
for  the  Instruction  of  those  who  are  Intended  to  become  the  technical  directors  of  industrial  estal>- 
lishments.  Many  of  the  technical  chemists  have,  however,  been,  and  are  being,  trained  in  the  Crer- 
man  universities. 

FBUITTUL  BBSULTS  OF  THB8B  SCHOOLS. 

Your  Commissioners  believe  that  the  success  which  has  attencled  the  foundation  of  extensive  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  engineering  shops  and  other  works,  on  the  Continent,  could  not  have  been 
achieved  to  its  full  extent,  in  the  face  of  many  retarding  influences,  had  it  not  been  for  the  system  of 
high  technical  instruction  in  these  schools,  for  the  facilities  of  carrying  on  original  scientific  investi- 
gation, and  for  the  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  that  instruction,  and  of  original  reaeazxsh.  which 
b  felt  in  those  countries. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ecole  Centrale  of  Paris,  all  these  schools  have  been  created,  and  are 
maintained  almost  entirely,  at  the  expense  of  the  several  States,  the  fees  of  the  students  being  so  low 
as  to  constitute  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  income.  The  buildings  are  palatial,  the 
laboratories  and  museums  are  costly  and  extensive,  and  the  staff  of  professors,  who  arc  well  paid 
according  to  the  Continental  stMidard,  is  so  numerous  as  to  admit  of  the  utmost  subdivision  of  the 
subjects  taught.  In  Germany,  as  we  have  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  our  report,  the  attendance  at 
some  of  the  polytechnic  schools  has  lately  fallen  off,  chiefly  because  the  supply  of  technically  teained 
persons  is  in  excess  of  the  nreaent  demand ;  certainly  not  because  it  is  hefu  tnat  the  training  of  the 
school  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  numerous  young  Germans  and  Swiss  who  are  glad  to  find  employ- 
ment in  our  own  manufactories  have,  almost  without  exception,  been  educated  in  one  or  other  ot  toe 
Continental  polytechnic  schools. 

QENEBAL  INDUSTBIAL  IMTBLUOENCB  OF  MA8TBB8  AND  MANAGEBS  ON  THB  COMTUIBWT. 

Your  Commissioners  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  they  have  been  impressed  with  the  general  intel- 
iigence  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  masters  and  managers  of  industrial  establishments  on  the 
Continent.  They  have  found  that  these  perwns.  as  a  rule,  possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
upon  whioh  their  industry  depends.  They  are  familiar  with  every  new  scientific  discovery  of  impor- 
tance, and  appreciate  its  applicability  to  their  special  industry.  They  adopt  not  only  the  inventions 
and  improvements  made  in  their  own  country,  out  also  those  of  the  world  at  large,  thanks  to  their 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  of  the  conditions  of  manufacture  prevalent  elMwhere. 

The  French  and  German  schools  for  miners,  and  the  one  which  has  Men  quite  recentiy  founded  in 
Westphalia  for  workers  in  iron  and  steel,  differ  from  the  preceding  schools  tor  foremen,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  reserved  for  the  theoretical  instraction  of  men  who,  having  already  worked  practically  at 
their  trades,  have  distinguished  themselves  by  superior  int^ligence  and  good  conduct.  Most  of  the 
German  schools  of  this  kind  are  founded  or  maintained  by  the  manufacturers,  and  will,  we  feel  confi- 
dent^ repay  the  trades  which  have  had  the  foresight  and  public  spirit  to  create  them,  by  training  young 
men  to  become  foremen  and  leading  hands,  willing  and  able  to  carry  out  with  intelligence  the  instmo- 
tions  of  their  superior  officers. 

SOCIBTIBS  FOB  PBOMOTION  OF  INDUSTBIAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  several  of  the  more  important  industrial  centres  of  the  Continent  there  exist  societies,  such  as 

the  Soci6t6s  industrielles  of  Mulhouse,  Rheims,  Amiens,  etc.,  the  Sooi6t6  d'enseignement  profeasionnel 

?i°°®  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Lyons,  and  the  Niederoesterreichischer  Gewerbe-Yet«in  of 

Austria,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  which  is  the  development  of  technical  education  among  workmen 

and  other  persons  engaged  in  industry  by  means  of  lectures  and  by  the  establishment  of  scho(ds  and 
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nmseiiins  of  tectmoloffy.  These  Msooiations  are  supported  m»lnly  by  the  meroh»ntA  and  mannfiM- 
tnrera  of  the  district  to  which  their  operations  are  restricted.  In  many  cases  they  are  founded  and 
sapported,  or  are  greatly  assisted,  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce;  these  bodies,  abroad,  being  incor- 
porated, and  having,  in  France,  oonsulerable  taxing  powers  over  their  members,  are  generally  wealthier 
and  more  influential  than  those  in  onr  own  country.  In  addition  to  these  sonrces  of  income,  the  asso- 
ciations reoeive  help  from  the  municipality,  and  sometimes  from  the  State.  In  Mulhoose,  besides 
Sromoting  education,  the  society  sees  to  the  material  well-being  of  the  workmen  by  erecting,  on  a 
irice  scale,  laborers'  dweUings  (la  cit6  ouvridre),  and  by  organising  savines  banka  and.  other  economic 
arrangements ;  undertaking,  in  this  respect,  on  a  snuuler  scale,  what  is  done  in  this  country  by  self- 
Bustuining  associations,  like  building  and  co-operative  societies  of  the  workpeople  themselves.  The 
society  in  Lyons  has  established  numerous  evening  classes  for  elementary  and  technical  Instruction, 
which  are  attended  chiefly  by  workpeople;  and  the  South  Austrian  Trade  Society,  which  has  its  cen- 
tral office  in  Vienna,  has  organized  several  technical  day  and  evening  schools  for  operatives  of  eveiy 
grade,  which  are  now  under  Stato  control,  and  receive  subventions  from  the  Gtovemment. 

MB.  MATHER'S  BKPORT  ON  THB  17NITKD  eriATBS  AND  CANADA. 

The  report  of  Mr.  William  Mather  to  your  Commissioners,  on  his  six  months'  tour  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  lor  the  purpose  of  studying  the  schools  and  factories  of  that 
continent,  deserves  the  most  careful  perusal.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Mather  assigns  greater  influ- 
ence on  American  manufactures  to  the  general  educatioi.  of  the  American  people  derived  from  their 
common  achools  than  to  their  technioal  schools,  the  importance  of  which  latter^owever.  In  the  train- 
ing of  civil  engineers,  has  been  experienced  for  some  years,  though  it  has  only  more  recently  become 
recognised  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  mechanical  engineering  and  in  metallurgical  and  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  various  kinds.  This  recogniuon  is,  however,  now  becoming  universal.  A 
decided  preference  is  being  given  in  the  United  Sutes,  for  the  positions  of  managers  and  heada  of 
deoartments,  to  persons  who  nave  received  a  tdentijlc  trmmng  in  a  teehnieal  aehool,  and  the  plan  is 
followed  in  these  schools  of  combining  initruetion  %n  ** appUeation"  with  instruction  in  pure  tcience. 
Although  the  conditions  of  American  industry  diflfor  in  many  respects  from  our  own,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  may  derive  great  advantage  firom  a  careful  stody  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
technical  instruction  in  the  United  States,  as,  together  with  the  elementary  education  of  Canada,  it  is 
so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Mather.  We  may  add  that  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  and  con- 
clusions is  generally  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  technical  instruotion  in  America  which  we  have 
received  from  other  competent  judges. 

SCHOOLS  BSTABUSHBD  AND  SPPPOBTBO  37  INDU8TBIAL  CGBPOKATIONB. 

Not  mmy  years  have  passed  since  the  time  when  it  would  have  still  been  a  matter  for  argument 
whether,  in  order  to  maintain  the  high  position  which  this  country  has  attained  in  the  Indnstnal  arts, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  care  that  onr  managers,  our  foremen  and  our  workmen  should,  In  the 
degrees  compatible  with  their  circumstances,  combine  theoretical  instruotion  with  their  acknowledged 
practical  skill.  No  argument  of  this  kind  is  needed  at  the  present  day.  In  nearly  all  the  great  indus- 
trial centres— in  the  metropolis,  in  Glasgow Jn  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Oldham,  Leeds,  Bnulford,  Hud- 
dersfleld.  Keiehley.  Sbeffleld.  Nottinshun,  JBirmingham,  the  prttories,  and  elsewhere— more  or  less 
flourishing  schools  of  science  and  art  of  various  grades,  together  with  numerous  art  uid  science  classes, 
exist,  and  their  Influence  may  be  traced  in  the  productions  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  schools  established  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  at  Blswick;  by  the  London  and  Northwestern  Kailway 
Company  at  Crewe;  and  those  of  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt,  of  Salford,  in  connection  with  their  engl- 
neerfxg  works,  testify  to  the  importance  attached  by  employers  to  the  theoretical  training  of  young 
mechanics.  The  efforts  of  Messrs.  Denny,  the  eminent  shipDuilders  of  Dumbarton,  for  encouraging 
the  instruotion  of  their  apprentices,  and  for  rewMding  their  workmen  for  meritorious  improvements 
in  details  applicable  to  their  work,  are  proofs  of  this  appreciation.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Itichaidson, 
of  Oldham,  and  of  Mr.  Mather,  of  Salford,  is  emphatic  aa  to  their  experienoe  of  its  economical  value. 

Without  more  particularly  referring  to  the  valuable  work  in  the  past  accomplished  by  the  numerous 
mechanics'  institutes  spread  over  the  country,  many  of  them  of  long  standing,  we  may  point  out  that 
they  are  now  largely  remodeling  their  constitutions  in  order  to  briuff  up  their  teaching  to  the  level  of 
modem  requirements  as  regard  technical  instruction.  The  example  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics' 
Institute  may  be  studied  in  this  connection. 

Moreover,  aa  evidencing  the  desire  of  the  artisans  themselves  to  obtain  facilities  for  instruotion 
both  in  science  and  art,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  classes  established  and  maintained  by  some 
of  the  leading  co-operative  societies.  The  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society  of  Bochdale  has  led  the  way 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  social  movements.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  various  trades' 
unions  would  also  consider  whether  it  is  not  incumbent  on  them  to  promote  the  technical  education 
of  their  members. 

The  manufacturers  of  Nottinf:ham  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice  of  the  important  influenoe  of  the 
local  school  of  art  on  the  lace  manufacture  of  that  town.  Without  the  Lambeth  School,  the  art  pro- 
dootiona  of  Messrs.  Doulton  could  scarcely  have  come  into  existence.  The  linen  manufacturers  of 
Belfast  are  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  of  technical  instruction,  if  competition  on  equal  terms 
with  foreign  nations  in  the  more  artistic  productions  is  to  be  rendered  possible.  The  new  generation 
of  engineers  and  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  has  been  trained  in  the  technical  schools  of  that  city. 
The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  owes  its  existence  to  the  conviction  of  the  liverymen  that 
teehnicM  instruction  ia  a  neoeesaiy  condition  of  the  welfare  of  our  great  industries. 

Natural  science  is  finding  its  way  surely,  thouffh  slowly,  into  the  curriculum  of  our  older  En^ish 
universities  and  of  our  seconds^  schools.  It  is  becoming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  upper  divisions 
of  the  elementary  board  schools  in  our  large  towna.  There  are  scarcely  my  important  metallurgical 
worka  in  the  kingdom  without  a  chemical  laboratory  in  which  the  raw  materials  and  products  are 
daily  subjected  to  careftil  analysis  by  trained  chemists.  The  attainments  of  the  younjj;  men  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  Boyal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  recommend  them  for  remunerative  employ- 
ment by  our  great  shipbuUciing  firms. 

In  our  relations  with  public  bodies  and  individuals  in  this  oountoy  during  the  progress  of  our 
inquiry,  the  greatest  anxiety  has  been  manifested  to  obtain  our  advice  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tech- 
nical instruotion  can  be  best  advanced,  and  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  readiness  of  the  Education 
and  Science  and  Art  Departments  to  receive  and  act  upon  suggestions  in  matters  of  detail  from  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Commission  which  it  wotdd  have  been  pedantic  to  delay  until  the  completion  of 
our  task.  Amongst  the  suggestions  which  have  thus  been  made  was  that  of  an  exhibition  of  the 
school  work  of  all  nations,  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  consented  to  add  to 
the  Health  Exhibition  of  1884.  This  exhibition  will  be  an  appropriate  illustration  of  the  account  of 
foreign  schools  contained  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  report.  Your  Commissioners,  during  their 
CottOiental  visits,  received  from  the  authorities  of  technicial  schools  numerous  aaaonmoea  m  thdr 
cordial  support  and  co-operation  in  such  a  display. 
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HOW  THB  COST  OF  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  BORNB. 

In  oonsldering  by  whom  the  cost  of  the  farther  developmeDt  of  technical  iustmotion  shoald  be 
borne,  we  mast  not  forget  that,  if  it  be  true  that  in  foreign  oonntries  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  high- 
est general  aiid  technical  instruction  is  borne  by  the  State,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  elementary 
and  secondary  instruction  In  science  falls  on  the  localities  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  with  os; 
whilst,  as  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  the  cost  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  is  almost  ezcla- 
sively  borne  by  the  localities ;  aud  this  was  also  the  case  In  IVance  and  Belgium  untU  the  people  of 
those  countries  liecame  impatient  of  the  lamentable  absence  of  primary  instruction  on  the  part  of  vast 
numbers  of  the  rural,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  the  town,  population :  an  evil  which  larse  State  sub- 
ventions alone  could  cure  within  any  reasonable  period  of  time.  Witii  the  exception  of  France,  there 
Is  no  European  country  of  the  first  rank  that  Has  an  Imperial  budget  for  education  comparable  in 
amount  wito  oar  own.  In  the  United  Kincdom  at  least  one-halt  of  tiie  cost  of  elementuy  education 
is  defrayed  out  of  Imperial  funds,  and  the  instruction  of  artisans  in  science  and  art  is  almost  entirely 
borne  by  the  State.  Hence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look,  in  the  main,  to  local  resources  for  any  large 
addition  to  the  funds  required  for  the  furtber  oevelopment  of  technical  instruction  in  this  conntzy. 

BDUCATIOITAL  VALUB  OF  MUSEUMS. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject  without  calling  attention  to  the  educational  value  of 
the  museums  of  natural  objects  now  found  in  many  of  the  modem  element«ry  schools  of  the  Continent. 
Probably  the  best  examples  of  snob  collections  are  those  of  the  Normal  School  of  Brussels,  and  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  Zurich.  Collections  of  natural  objects,  pictures  and  diagrams  are  of  the  great- 
est assistance  for  illustrating  object  lessons  in  rudimentary  soienoe  to  children  of  the  earliest  years. 

FBBB  UBRARIB8. 

Many  persons  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  working  of  free  libraries  in  our  large  towns,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  benefit  of  these  might  be  extended  to  elementary  schools  bj'  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
such  schools  books  of  a  character  calculated  to  iiit«reBt  children  of  school  age.  Amongst  these  books 
some  suitable  technical  works,  especially  illustrated  ones,  might  be  included.  These  school  libraries 
would  be  of  the  nature  of  tho  branch  libraries  which  are  now  attached  to  many  of  the  free  libraries  of 
our  large  towns. 

MAirUAL  TRAININO  AS  A  PABT  OF  SCHOOL  WOBZ. 

Your  Commissioners,  after  having  had  the  opportunity  of  further  considering  tho  value  of  manual 
work  as  a  part  of  primary  instruction,  and  after  having  seen  such  work  introduced  into  elementary 
schools  of  various  srades  in  other  countries  besides  France,  sre  able  now  to  express  a  stronger  opinion 
in  its  favor  than  at  the  time  of  tht^ir  first  report.  They  do  this  with  greater  confidence  oeoanse^  in 
conseouence  partly  of  the  suggestion  contained  in  that  report^  the  experiment  of  introducing  manual 
work  into  primary  schools  lias  i>e<>n  successfully  effected  by  at  least  two  school  boards  in  this  country — 
viz.:  those  of  Manchester  and  Shefileld.  They  have  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  manual 
work  of  the  pupils  both  at  the  Manchester  Board  Schools  and  at  the  Central  School  in  Sheffield,  and 
they  are  satisfied  that  such  work  is  very  beneficial  as  a  part  of  the  preliminary  education  of  boya  in 
this  country  who  are  to  be  subsequently  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  even  though  it  should  not,  as, 
however,  it  probably  will  do,  actually  shorten  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship. 

EXHIBIT  G. 

English  Soikncb  Schools  and  thb  Ciit  and  Guilds  of  London  Instttutb. 

The  Bnfflish  Government  is  beginning  to  make  liberal  provision  for  the  higher  training  of  artisans. 
Its  great  international  exhibitions  have  served  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  national  pride  amon^  the  English 
people.  They  have  seen  themselves  outstripped  in  the  race  for  national  supremacy  in  articles  of 
manufacture.'but  they  are  resolved  to  regain  their  former  prestige  as  a  nation  of  first  rank  in  art. 
This  spirit  of  national  pride,  combined  with  that  indomitable  enterprise  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  English  race,  and  which  is  just  now  quickened  by  the  depression  in  trade  and  the  intense  rivalry 
that  results  from  sharp  competition  with  Continental  nations  for  control  of  the  greskt  industries  ana 
home  and  foreign  commerce,  together  with  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  fur  the  employ- 
ment of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  dependent  upon  their  daily  earnings  for  their  live- 
lihood, and  of  making  such  a  disposition  of  the  children  of  those  people  aa  will  prevent  their  beoum- 
ing  paupers,  vagabonds  and  criminals,  has  taken  a  practical  turn  oy  endeavoring  to  place  the  means 
of  actiuiriug  a  special  training  for  some  field  of  productive  industry  within  the  reach  of  alL 

south  kbnsinoton  scibncb  and  abt  bcboolb. 

But  the  English  Government  does  more  than  merely  provide  schools  and  apparatus.  It  has  a  great 
university  oiscience  and  art  at  South  Kensington,  where  the  ablest  instructors  that  the  nation  has 
produced  are  employed  and  furnished  with  every  needful  facility  to  train  special  teachers  for  the 
nighest  departments  of  artistic  manufacture,  and  for  the  various  schools  of  industry  that  are  being 
establishea  in  every  industrial  centre.  The  Government  also  holds  out  induoementa  in  the  way  or 
prises  and  scholarships  as  incentives  to  young  people  to  enter  the  schools  and  complete  the  prescribed 
courses  of  study. 

The  great  tendency  of  the  Government  schools,  however,  is  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  pare 
science  onlv,  or  of  applied  science  onl  v  in  a  theoretical  way.  To  supplement  this  theoretical  instruc- 
tion by  maaing  a  direct  application  of  the  science  thus  taueht  to  toe  development  of  the  numerous 
national  industries,  efforts  have  been  put  forth  in  various  airections  to  provide  for  a  corresponding 
development  of  skill  bv  training  the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  taste  of  persons  engaged  in  majiti^i  pur- 
suits. The  greatest  of  these  attempts  is  the  one  that  has  been  made  by  the  numerous  guilds  of 
London.  Those  organizations  have  been  accumulating  great  stores  of  wealth  for  seyeraT  genera- 
tions, and  of  late  years  they  have  wisely  determined  to  utilize  their  hoarded  treasures  by  establishing 
and  nnRtsining  schools  for  both  the  secondary  and  the  higher  training  of  people  who,  lilce  themselves, 
are  engaged  in  industrial  avocations. 
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CITT  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  IN8TITT7TB. 

AocordlnglT  they  hATe  formed  what  is  known  at  the  City  and  Onilds  of  London  InstttatOi  the  pnr- 
pose  of  which  is  to  provide  for  and  encourage  education  aaapted  to  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of 
pCTBons  engaged,  or  expecting  to  engage,  in  manufacturing  and  other  industries.  Recognizing  that 
the  teaching  of  pure  science  la  so  extensively  provided  for  by  the  Qovemment.  this  Institute  makes 
no  attempts  in  tnat  direction,  but  confines  us  elForts  to  technical  education  in  the  true  sense  of  that ' 
expression— ».  e..  the  development  of  skill  and  the  acquisition  of  manual  dexterity  in  industry— by 
uniting  manual  training  with  science  teaching,  and  basing  all  shop  Instructions  upon  scientific 
principles. 

The  guilds  are  organising  a  number  of  technical  schools  in  various  parts  of  London  for  the  odnca- 
tiou  of  the  artisans  of  the  great  metropolis,  and  to  serve  as  models  of  schools  to  be  founded  in  other 
cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom.  These  schools  are  to  be  supported  in  part  by  fees  and  local  efibrts, 
and  in  part  by  grants,  conditioned  on  results,  ftt>m  the  Government  and  from  the  guilds.  The  Insti- 
tute also  aims  &  induce  existing  educational  institutions  to  make  provision  for  technical  education, 
and  they  make  yearly  fin*ants  to  these  institutions,  providing  the  education  they  furnish  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  satisfy  the  Council  of  the  Institute.  When  the  existing  institutions  make  provisions 
sufficiently  varied  and  extensive  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  community,  the  guilds  make  no  effort 
to  establish  a  separate  school  there. 

The  guilds  also  encourase  the  formation  of  evening  classes,  in  which  boys  and  men  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  during  the  day  receive  special  instruction  in  the  principles  of  science, 
and  in  the  applioation  of  these  principles  to  the  various  processes  that  engage  toeir  attention  in  the 
shops  and  lactories.  They  now  assist  in  the  support  of  evening  classes  in  technology,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Government  classes  in  science  and  art,  in  nearly  all  the  large  centres  of  industry. 

CENTRAL  INSTITUTION  AT  SOUTH  XKN8INOTON. 

The  nilds  of  London  have  also  established,  and  propose  to  maintain,  a  great  central  institution  at 
South  Kensington,  near  the  National  Industrial  Museum  and  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Science. 
and  Art.  Thb  central  institution  is  similar  in  manv  respects  to  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Germany, 
Switxerland  and  Italy,  and  to  the  £oole  Centrale  of  Pans.  It  is  designed  to  supply  the  instruction 
and  training  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  smaller  technical  schools,  and  to  give  the  highest 
pcmsible  tnaning  to  manufacturers,  managers,  foremen,  and  teachers  of  teohnologj'.  This  institution 
will  afiford  an  opportunity  to  many  ambiuous  young  artisans  to  secure  the  highest  technical  training 
who  otherwise  could  not  do  so,  as  their  circumstances  would  not  permit  them  to  attend  any  of  the 
polytechnic  schools  on  the  Continent. 

The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  is  ttius  one  of  the  most  potent  educational  organizations 
in  Europe,  and  if  it  continues  as  it  has  started  oat.  its  achievements  in  belialf  of  industry  and  the 
industrial  classes  will  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  tlie  world.  Its  magic  influence  is  already 
fell  and  acknowledged  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom. 

NOTICE  OF  A  FBW  SCHOOLS  8D8TAINBD  BY  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Conspicuous  among  the  schools  in  England  sustained  by  industrial  corporations  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employes  are  those  of  the  London  and  North wentem  liailway  Company  at  Crewe,  of  Sir  William 
Annstrone  St.  Co.  at  Elswick,  and  of  Messrs.  Mather  Sc  Piatt,  extensive  iron  manufacturers,  at  Sal- 
ford,  near  Manchester.  The  obiect  of  each  of  these  schools  is  to  enable  apprentices  to  study  the 
sciences  allied  to  their  trade.  The  first  two  of  these  schools  do  not  make  attendance  compulsory,  but 
as  the  companies  sustaining  them  each  employ  about  ten  thousand  workmen,  the  evening  classes  are 
attended  to  their  fuU  capacity  by  voluntanr  students.  At  Crewe  the  number  enrolled  m  the  school 
for  the  last  year  exceeded  six  hundred,  which  was  as  many  as  could  be  accommodated  in  the  large 
school  building  which  has  been  erected  and  equipped  by  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany. Among  these  voluntary  students  were  many  joume>'men  who  were  ambitious  to  surpass  their 
present  educational  attainments.  Mr.  Wobb,  the  eflfcieut  General  Manager  of  this  company,  was  the 
moving  spirit  iu  the  organisation  of  the  school  at  Crewe,  and  he  continues  to  be  an  earnest  advocate 
of  technical  training  for  railroad  employes. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL  A  CONDmON  OF  BMPLOTMENT  OF  APPRENTICES. 

• 

Messrs.  Mather  &  Piatt  require  all  their  apprentices,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  to  attend  the 
evening  classes  in  the  technical  school  which  the  firm  has  established,  and  the  manager  of  their  works 
clidms  that  the  hoys  mako  better  headway  in  acquiring  their  respective  handicrafts  by  acquiring  the 
related  technical  knowledge  at  the  same  time. 

The  theoretical  instruction  in  all  throe  of  Uie  schools  Just  referred  to  is  very  much  the  same,  includ- 
ing mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  cliemistry  and  engineering.  Instruction  is  also  afibrded  in 
drawing,  machine  construction,  building  construction,  and  the  use  and  care  of  tools. 

EXHIBIT  H. 

TisnifONT  OF  Mb.  Stbphbn,  of  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Alexander  Stephen,  in  a  speech  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  Allen  Glen's  luBtitution, 
Glasgow,  made  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  technical  education,  the  substance  of  which 
was  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  importance  of  teaching  science  suljects  in  the 
schools  ot  the  country  has  come  to  be  realized,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  desire  for  this 
teaching  is  increasing  from  year  to  vear.  In  past  generations  facilities  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
scienci^  snblects  were  very  limited,  out  now  there  are  institutions  and  schools  Vhere  the  studies  can 
be  carried  on  which  lay  the  basis  and  ^ive  the  taste  for  science  training,  so  that  when  the  student  goes 
forward  to  the  practical  work  of  daily  life,  he  is  the  better  fitted  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  auties.  If  the  young  student  can  be  got  to  master  the  first  principles  of  any  science 
to  which  he  may  have  given  his  attention  in  a  technical  school,  he  has  put  himself  m  the  wav  of  being 
able  to  prosecute  scientific  studies  suocessfullv  in  after  years,  and  may  even  rise  to  distinction  or 
eonfer  a  ooon  upon  society  as  a  consequence  of  nis  researohes.  At  the  same  time  the  boy  is  acquiring 
manual  skill  he  should  have  an  opi>ortunity  to  continue  his  elementary  education,  which  will  other- 
wise be  of  little  value  to  him.  The  technical  school  affords  this  opportunity,  and  while  the  boy  is 
taught  <o  do  he  is  also  taught  to  think  accurately  on  scientific  subjects.    Science  teaching  becomes 
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more  and  more  neooMwy  for  the  doTelopment  and  snooeas  of  the  mannfMitiirine  and  other  indnatrial 
intereats  of  the  country.    It  ia  a  fact  tnat,  owme  to  the  greater  attention  thM  other  ooontriee  have 

fiven  to  technical  teacoing,  we  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreiiniere  to  fill  poextiona  aa 
eaignera  in  our  factories.    I  am  informed  that  this  is  so  in  Glasgow,  but  I  think  that  we  are  now  on 
the  road  to  overcome  this  necessity. 

In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  technical  instruction  it  is  stated,  alluding  to  acboola  in 
other  conntnes,  that  the  best  examples  of  higher  elementary  schools  are  to  be  found  in  France;  and 
in  these  schools  it  is  said  that  "the  children  of  artisans  and  of  small  shopkeepers  have  opportunities 
of  obtaining  an  education  which  is  technical  in  so  far  as  tiiese  studies  are  directed  toward  the  require- 
ments of  commerce,  mechanical  or  manufacturing  industry — mathematics,  science  and  drawing  con- 
stituting the  main  subjects  of  instruction.  And  in  nearly  all  the  modem  French  schools— of  which 
that  at  Kheims  may  be  taken  as  the  best  type— the  laboratories  for  teaching  practical  chemistry  leave 
nothtog  to  be  desired.  In  these  schools  the  workahop  instruction  ia  carriea  to  a  much  more  advanced 
stage  than  is  possible  or  desirable  in  the  elementary  schools;  and  there  are  special  departmenta, 
replete  with  models,  apparatus  and  specimens,  for  teaching  the  technology  of  the  trades  which  form 
the  staple  'ndustries  of  the  district  in  which  these  schools  are  situated."  xhe  Germans  ure  considered 
to  be  much  ahead  of  us  in  technical  training,  but,  now  that  we  have  made  a  atart,  I  tmst  that  we 
shall  soon  be  ahead  of  them.  Improvements  and  new  discoveries,  whether  in  engineering  science  or 
in  other  meohttiical  oontrivanoes,  are  most  likely  to  be  made  and  applied  in  the  light  of  edantiflc 
knowledge. 

EXHIBIT  I. 

The  Mabtxn  School,  Ltoms,  Fbanob. 

[Sztraota  from  report  of  British  Conunisaioneri.] 

This  school  was  founded  60  years  ago  by  a  bequest  from  M^or-General  ICartin,  who  toft  Lycna  a 
poor  boy,  fought  against  the  Bnelish  under  Tippoo  Sahib,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Saat  India 
Company  after  Seringapatam  had  fallen.  More  than  20  years  elapsed  before  the  city  of  Lyona  coold 
recover  nis  lesacy  from  the  Indian  courts,  and  the  school  was  at  length  established  in  1830  on  the 
remnant  saved  from  the  lawyers.  The  school  was  intended  to  give  to  the  poorer  claasfia  of  Lyons 
an  education  which  should  enable  them  to  improve  their  position  uo  after*life.  M.  A.  Monmartin  Ihna 
sets  forth  the  ol^ect  which  the  founders  or  the  Martiniftre  had  in  view  in  creating  this  industrial 
.school.  '*The  intention  of  this  school  is  to  instinct  the  son  of  the  workman,  of  the  artisan,  of  the 
small  manufacturer  or  the  tradesman  of  Lyons  gratuitously  in  the  sciences  and  arte  applied  to  indoa- 
tiy;  to  develop  in  him,  on  the  sole  condition  thM  he  is  intelligent,  moral  and  industrious,  those  apti- 
tudes which  will  most  surely  conduct  him  to  well-being,  if  not  to  fortune,  and  to  create  new  elemeoitB 
of  productive  force  and  of  future  prosperity  to  the  country." 

The  building,  adapted  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  contains  sood  class-rooms,  each  o^abto 
of  accommodating  80  pupils,  a  very  large  drawing-room,  in  which  all  the  pupils  of  the  different  divi- 
sions can  work  at  once,  workshops,  laboratory,  museum,  library,  council-room,  director's  office,  ete., 
together  with  several  dwelling-houses  for  the  Lead  master  and  other  ofBcials. 

The  school  is  presided  over  oy  an  administrative  commission  composed  of  seven  menbers,  who  are 
nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  on  the  recommendation  of  the  mui]icipalit7. 
The  appointment  is  for  seven  years,  and  one  member  retires  annually,  but  is  eligible  for  re-electkm. 
The  Mayor  of  Lyons  is  the  ex-ojleio  President  of  the  Commission,  and  the  truatee  of  the  fund,  under 
tbe  will  of  Mi^or-General  Martin,  ia  the  Yice-Preaident.  Thia  ocnnmittee  appoints  and  dismisses  the 
teachers,  selectinjg;  them  as  far  as  possible  Arom  the  old  studente  of  the  school,  but  they  must  have 
completed  their  inatruction  as  masters,  and  have  obtained  the  diplomaa  of  secondary  tMchera,  and, 
for  employment  in  some  branches,  of  superior  teachers. 

A  principal,  a  vice-principal,  and  five  suiMrintendents  form  the  administrative  staff,  and  theinsteno- 
tion  is  carriea  on  under  the  care  of  40  masters  and  10  assistant  teachers.  These  liMtter  constituto  a 
divinion  of  masters  in  training,  and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  organisation  for  teaching,  as  well  as 
for  disciplinary  purposes.    There  are  also  a  registrar  and  a  chemical  assistant.    *    •    • 

The  Professional  bchool  of  Rheims  is  a  school  of  a  somewhat  higher  type  than  the  foregoing,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  higher  elementary  schools  which  the  Commissioners  have  seen.  It  waa 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  schools  of  Mulhouse  and  Nantes,  and  differs  ttom  the  Martini^re  school 
by  the  further  development  of  manual  labor  in  the  shops. 

The  school  was  established  in  1875,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  youths  of  the  city  of  Rhetma  apeolal 
practical  knowledge  of  manufactures,  and  to  train  them  early  to  aatisfy  the  rsqniremento  of  her  toade 
and  commerce.  A  municipal  commission  composed  of  city  councilors,  leading  manufiacturers  and 
tradesmen  of  the  district  came  to  the  conclusion  that  professional  education  ought  properly  to  be  the 
continuation  and  the  normal  development  of  primary  education,  and  that  such  a  school  as  this  should 
draw  ite  pupils  from  those  children  of  the  elementary  schools  who  had  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

There  is  an  entrance  examination  for  those  who  ao  not  possess  the  leaving  certiflcatoof  the  prhnaiy 
school.  The  boys  enter  the  school  at  about  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  the  course  of  study  extends  over 
three  years.  During  the  first  two  years  all  tbe  pupils  pass  through  the  same  course  of  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction,  and  the  course  up  to  this  point  serves  also  aa  a  preparation  for  the  ^oole  des 
Arte  et  Metiers  at  Ch&lons.  Very  few  boys  leave  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Them  ia  an  exami- 
nation at  the  end  of  each  year  to  aetermine  the  promotion  to  the  superior  division. 

In  order,  moreover,  in  the  brief  space  of  three  years  to  train  up  these  boys  so  aa  to  be  capable  of 
rendering  real  service  on  quitting  the  school,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enaUe  Uiem  to  anpple- 
ment  their  theoretical  studies  with  practical  work  analogous  to  that  which  they  will  have  to  practice  in 
their  future  professions,  and  to  place  at  their  disposafa  complete  and  well-organised  plant  for  this 
purpose.  Kheims  has  spent  $80,000  to  $100,000  on  this  plant,  and  has  Uiua  plamd  her  schoola  in  the 
nrst  rank  of  similar  institutions. 

The  school  has  quadrupled  its  number  of  studente  since  ite  foundation  in  1875,  and  the  number  of 
boarders  would  be  largely  increased  if  sufficient  funds  were  available  to  defray  the  coat  of  another 
boarding-house.    Thia  school  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  Exhibition  of  1878. 

Tex  PBOFB88I01fAL  SCHOOL  OF  BOITXN. 

The  Professional  School  of  Bonen  is  another  school,  much  of  the  same  type  as  the  foregoing,  but  in 
which  more  attention  is  paid  to  mechanical  industries.  This  school,  wmoh  was  also  vuited  by  the 
Commissioners,  was  founded  in  1853.  The  director  is  M.  Delarue.  The  special  object  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  to  prepare  youths  to  enter  the  Ecole  des  Arte  et  Metiers,  but  a  certain  number  of  the  pupils 
leave  the  school  to  enter  at  once  into  pxaotloal  work.    The  bulk  of  the  pupils  are  the  sons  of  the  ainaU 
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tradespeople  of  the  towB ;  aome  of  them  enter  with  Hcholarahips  given  by  the  Oovemment,  or  by  the 
manioipftl  aathoriUee.  There  are  six  exhibitions  given  by  the  oity  of  Koiien,  twelve  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  four  by  the  State.  The  edacation  at  this  school  oecame  sratuitons  under  the  law  of  July, 
1881.  The  sohool  expenses,  hitherto  piid  by  the  town,  have  amounted  to  about  £1120  annually.  The 
school  course,  which  (spmbines  both  theory  and  practice,  extends  over  three  years,  and  is  conducted 
in  very  indifferent  premises.  The  bovs  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  old  on  admission,  and  must  have 
the  amount  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the  primary -school  certmcate.  Prizes  and  medals  are  eiven 
to  deaervinff  pupils  at  tne  end  of  each  year.  Frequent  visits  are  paid  to  works  and  factories.  There 
is  a  chemical  laboratory,  but  the  instruction  in  this  subject  seems  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Rheims 
flchool.  Instruction  in  the  English  language  is  given  to  all  the  pupils.  There  are  about  140  students, 
half  of  whom  are  boarders,  and  there  Is  a  preparatorv  course  for  the  youneer  boys.  The  hours  or 
theoretical  study  are  from  7  in  the  morning  till  6  at  nignt,  with  three  hours  of  recreation,  and  in  the 
evening  two  hours  of  manual  work.  They  therefore  nave  eight  hours  of  class  work  ana  two  hours 
of  manual  work  per  diem.  The  practical  instruction  consists  in  working  in  wood  and  iron.  The 
handicraft  work  is  carried  on  in  a  large  room  lighted  from  the  top,  liaving  desks  for  drawing  down 
the  centre,  and  working  benches  against  the  waus;  all  the  pupils  work  in  this  room  at  the  same  time. 
The  pupils  are  put  through  a  graduated  series  of  manipulations ;  for  example,  in  smiths'  work  and 
tammg  of  iron,  each  pupu  has  to  make  in  succession  every  one  of  the  hand-tools  mentioned  in  a  list 
and  figured  on  a  table  hung  up  in  the  workshop.  The  boarders  pay  from  £24  to  £28  per  annum. 
Many  of  the  pupils,  after  having  passed  through  the  school,  i\jtimately  obtain  situations  as  foremen ; 
others  enter  the  Government  schools  of  ChAfons  or  Angers.  At  a  recent  examination,  ten  pupils 
from  this  school  pres^ited  themselves  for  the  entrance  examination  for  ChAlons,  and  nine  were 
admitted,  being  one-eleventh  of  the  total  admissions  for  the  year.  This  fact  was  quoted  to  prove 
that  the  school  is  a  good  one. 

The  director  stated  that  the  object  of  the  education  was  not  to  form  foremen,  but  rather  to  give  a 
general  edveationt  calculated  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  many  trades.  He  pointed  out  a  school  museum 
containing  specimens  of  vmIous  products  for  object  lessons,  and  stated  that  similar  museums  were 
about  to  be  formed  in  all  primary  and  higher  elementary  schools  in  France.  Amongst  the  specimens, 
the  Commissioners  noticed  a  Prussian  soldier's  helmet.  On  being  asked  why  it  was  placed  there,  the 
director  stoted  that  it  was  picked  up  during  the  German  invasion,  and  added  that  it  was  his  custom 
to  point  out  to  his  scholars  that  France  lost  her  best  provinces  through  the  superior  education  of  the 
invaders,  and  the  helmet-  served  as  a  constant  warning  and  stimulus  to  the  stuaento. 

EXHIBIT  J. 

Westphalia,  Germany,  is  a  great  centre  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  In  order  to  supply  their 
shops  with  competent  managers,  foremen,  and  workmen,  the  employers  have  succeeded  in  estoblish- 
inga  number  of  schools  designed  to  combine  theoretical  scientific  instruction  with  workshop  practice, 
ana  the  success  of  this  attempt  has  been  very  satisfactory.  At  Bochum  is  situated  one  of  the  best  of 
the  schools.  It  was  the  result  of  private  enterprise,  and  is  gaining  in  efficiency  each  year.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  moulding,  steel-working,  iron-rolling,  smithing,  fitting,  taming,  and  nattem-making, 
together  with  drawing  Mid  both  elementary  and  higher  science.  In  order  to  insure  that  the  instruc- 
tion should  not  run  into  the  purely  theoretical,  no  student  is  admitted  who  has  not  served  a  year  or 
more  as  workman  in  some  shop.  This  preliminary  service,  it  is  claimed,  leads  studento  to  appreciate 
and  apply  the  instruction  given  in  the  sohool. 

The  employers  of  labor  in  Westphalia  lay  great  stress  upon  attendance  at  the  evening  schools, 
requiring  all  boys  under  18  in  their  employ  to  attend  the  classes  two  or  three  evenings  of  each  week. 
A  register  of  attendance  is  kepL  and  tnis  is  daily  inspected  by  an  overseer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  all  absentees  and  see  that  they  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves.  It  is  saia  that  parento 
wUlingly  co-operate  with  the  employers  in  securing  regularity  of  attendance  at  the  schools,  and  that 
the  boys  osnally  appreciate  the  instruction  afforded  them. 

EXHIBIT  K. 

J.  G.  Fitch,  an  English  educator  of  acknowledged  ability,  says: 

We  shall,  I  hope,  ere  long,  coroe  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  way  to  recognize  the  claims  of  what 
are  called  modem  snbjeotsls  not  by  the  erection  of  separate  modem  cfepartments,  but  rather  by  toking 
a  wiser  and  more  philosophical  view  of  the  whole  range  and  purpose  of  sohool  education. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  classical  scholar  should  grow  up  ignorant  of  physical 
laws.  Still  less  is  it  good  that  the  boy  who  shows  a  leaning  toward  the  natural  sciences  should  be 
debarred  from  the  intellectual  culture  which  literature  and  langua^  give.    *    *    * 

There  comes  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  it  is  clear  that  we  should  specialize,  but  this  time  docs  not  arrive 
early ;  and,  until  it  arrives,  it  is  important  that  we  should  secure  for  every  scholar  a  due  and  harmo- 
nions  exercise  of  the  language  faculty,  of  the  logical  faculty,  of  the  inductive  faculty,  as  well  as  of  the 
powers  of  acquisition  and  memory. 

In  this  connection  the  following  quotations  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  is  very  appropriate: 

In  nearly  every  department  of  life  the  demand  for  knowledge  and  skill  is  constently  rising.  The 
public  is  learning  to  appreciate  ouality  in  work.  Facility,  predsion,  finish,  are  acquiring  new  value. 
As  a  consequence  the  cnances  of  the  untrained  and  the  ill-trained  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  those 
who  presume  to  adopt  pursuito  without  the  requisite  preparation  find  themselves  placed  under  disad- 
vantages that  grow  more  serious  every  year. 

To  meet  this  increasing  demand  for  a  higher  order  of  training,  new  educational  methods  are  being 
introduced.  That  men  may  be  well  equipped  for  their  work,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  thoir 
preparation  for  it  a  part  or  their  education.  The  young  man  who  is  to  become  a  civil  engineer  should 
receive  practical  training  as  an  engineer.  If  he  is  to  hecome  a  chemist,  ho  should  receive  nractical 
training  in  the  laboratory.  Many  look  no  farther  than  this;  but  technical  training  should  be  based 
on  scientifio  training.  The  civil  engineer  should  not  be  content  with  knowing  how  to  handle  his 
instmmento,  but  he  should  be  a  matnematician  of  extensive  attainments  and  ready  skill,  and  should 
be  master  of  the  principles  of  physics  and  mechanics.    The  chemist  should  not  rest  in  a  knowledge  of 

E recesses  and  manipulations,  but  he  should  be  well  versed  in  chemical  philosophy.  In  medicine,  in 
kw,  in  teaching,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop,  in  every  occupation  which  involves  human  intoreste 
and  reqoires  the  application  of  human  intelligence,  empiricism  should  be  supplanted  by  scientific 
knowlMge. 

There  Is  no  employment  in  which  intelligence  is  not  worth  more  than  mere  manual  dexterity.  A 
man  of  soientiflo  Knowledge  and  todning,  other  things  being  equal,  will  even  shoe  a  horse  better  than 
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one  who  Ucks  them.  The  educated  h»nd  is  a  handled  times  better  than  a  hand  without  edneation. 
Bat  the  educated  hand  is  made  a  hundred  times  better  by  being  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  edu- 
cated brain. 

EXHIBIT  L.* 
Facilities  now  Affobdbd  in  United  States  for  Technical  Training. 

This  exhibit  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  nature,  organization,  and  worh  of 
most  of  the  leading  industrial  schools  of  the  United  States,  including  tlie  industrial 
dei«rtments  of  some  of  the  ^eat  universities.  It  aims  to  show  to  what  extent 
facilities  for  technical  education  are  now  afforded  in  our  coimtrj.  The  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  from  various  sources.    ♦    *    * 

The  Bose  Polvtechnio  Institute,  Terre  Haate,  Ind.;  the  Cooper  Institate,  New  York  City;  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  Cincinnati;  Technical  Schools  in  CleTsland  and  Toledo;  Pardee  Scientific  School, 
La  Fayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.;  Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  Yirffinia;  Working  Man's  School,  New 
York  City;  Industrial  Training  in  Cornell  University;  School  of  Mines,  Colnrobla  College;  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology ;  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Mass. ; 
Washington  University  Manuid  Gmuning  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Girard  College,  Philadelphia;  Stevens 
Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Bensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Mechanical  Course.  Pur- 
due University,  La  Fayette,  Ind. ;  School  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  University  uf  California. 

EXHIBIT  M. 

[Extracts  from  Mr.  Mather's  report.] 

Mr.  Mather,  in  concluding  his  report  to  the  British  Commissioners  on  Technical 
Education  in  the  United  States,  says: 

TBCHNICAL  ASD  SCISNCK  SCHOOLS  IN  AMXBICA. 

It  will  be  seen,  flrom  the  foregoing  description  of  the  technical  and  science  schools,  that  there  exist 
In  America  a  certain  number  of  high-eUus  institutions  for  technical  and  scientific  training  in  mining, 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  I  am  of  opinion  tiiat  in  these  branches,  judging  from  my  own 
observation,  there  is  nothing  better  of  the  kind,  though  such  institutions  are  more  numerous  at  pres- 
ent in  Europe.  The  advantage  of  the  training  in  the  oest  of  them  is  its  praetiealneu.  The  stuoents 
feel  that  careers  are  open  to  them  if  only  they  have  acquired  the  art  of  applying  their  knowledge ;  hence 
their  ambition  is  excited,  and  every  one  of  them  appears  to  be  working  for  a  definite  purpose.  There 
is  nothing  pretentious  about  these  students.  Some  of  them  are  poor,  but  they  must  have  shown  marked 
ability  in  order  to  get  the  advantages  of  the  free,  or  partially  free,  instruction.  Thus  a  limited  number 
of  clever  sons  of  workingmen  have  the  road  opened  up  for  a  thorough  scientific  training,  if  they  can 
afford  to  give  the  time. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  in  the  minority  of  institutions  in  America  where  science  is  tausht  in 
the  attract  there  are  no  departments  arranged  for  such  technic«l  training  as  exists  in  some  l  ha>  e 
described. 

THI8B  SCHOOLS  CANNOT  SUPPLY  THB  DBMAND  FOB  INDU8TBIAL  TBAIKINa. 

The  demands  made  upon  those  which  give  technical  instruction  are  greater  than  they  can  satisfy. 
This  accounts  for  the  high  fees  charged,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  the  advantages  of  such  technical 
schools  are  in  the  main  confined  to  the  sons  of  wealthy  manufacturers  or  professional  men. 

The  lower-grade  science  schools  connected  with  the  numerous  colleges  in  every  State,  and  semi-pri- 
vate institutions,  as  described  under  the  head  of  "  Universitiids  and  Colleges,"  are  rendering  consiaer- 
able  service  in  the  direction  of  science-teaching  to  a  less  weaJthy  class  in  the  conntrv.  Their  courses 
of  study,  however,  require  remodeling.  To  each  one  of  them  ought  to  be  attached  departments  simi- 
lar to  those  at  Cornell  university  and  Washington  University,  with  ample  provision  for  the  admission 
of  free  students. 

There  appears  to  be  excellent  provision  made  in  America  in  such  colleges  as  the  Johns  Hopkins  of 
Baltimore,  and  Columbia  College  of  New  York,  and  the  like,  for  the  training  of  able  professors  and  for 
the  continued  development  of  original  research  in  all  the  sciences.  The  '  *  Sheffield  School  of  Science. " 
connected  with  Yale,  and  the  *' Lawrence  Science  School "  of  Harvard  CTniversity,  may  also  be  classed 
amongst  institutes  aiming  at  the  higher  education  in  scientific  knowledge. 

There  are  also  sufficient  schools  and  colleges,  aided  by  the  taxes  of  the  people,  to  supply,  if  properly 
used,  ample  opportunities  for  the  whole  industrial  population— proprietors;  foremen  and  workpeople — 
to  acquire,  in  early  life,  a  sound  scientific  education  by  means  of  a  technical  course  of  studies.  The 
only  change  required  is  in  the  cunicula  of  such  institutions,  and  the  broadening  of  their  systems  to 
the  wants  of  the  age. 

MUCH  HAS  BBEN  DONB  BT  THB8B  FEiV  SCHOOLS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  owes  much  already  to  the  schools  which  exist  for  technical 
education,  though  not  actufJly  helping  the  artisan  class.  Many  hundreds  of  young  men  have  been 
furnished  from  tnese  sources  for  the  superintendence  of  railway*  works,  mining  operations,  machine 
shops  and  the  textile  industries,  besides  chemical  work,  glass  manufactories,  building  operations, 
agriculture,  etc.  I  have  met  in  almost  all  the  manufactories  I  have  visited— from  mining,  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing,  through  all  the  mechanic  arts,  up  to  watchmaking  and  sewiug-machine  manu- 
facturing^evidences  of  the  influence  of  the  technical  schools. 

******* 

DISPOSITION  TO  DBPBND  ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

From  many  oonversatlona  with  owners  of  industrial  establishments  I  find  the  prevailing  idea  to  be 
that  everything  appertaining  to  education  is  to  be  done  in  the  public  school.  Moreover,  the  general 
aptitude,  inventiveness  and  mdustry  of  the  American  young  men,  animated  always  by  ambition,  and 

*  As  accounts  of  most,  if  not  all  of  the  institutions  referred  to.  are  given  at  length  in  the  volumes 
of  this  Report,  only  the  names  of  the  institutions  are  here  reprinted,  to  show  the  extent  of  Dr.  Bar- 
nard's investigations. 
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bAolced  by  the  ability  to  read,  write  and  reckon  well,  have  Aimlahed  employers  witb  intelligent 
mechanics  after  a  comparatiTely  short  service  in  the  workshora.  All  Aroenoans  have,  more  or  lees, 
the  mechanical  faculty.  It  is  the  charactoristlo  of  the  race.  The  problems  involTed  in  settling  the 
coontry  have  been  more  mechanical  than  political.  In  earlj*  times  almost  all  men  and  all  women  were 
engaged  in  manual  work  and  in  exercising  their  wits  to  avail  themselves  of  the  forces  of  Nature.  To 
this  natural  bias  the  pnbUc-school  edncauon  gave  the  means  for  higher  development.  The  demand 
for  mechanical  contrivances  to  save  labor  holdout  the  promise  of  great  reward,  and  the  protection  of 
cheap  patents  gave  confidence  and  security.  Thus  the  workingmen  of  America  have  been  educated 
and  brought  up  under  conditions  diiferent  'firom  those  prevailing  in  Surope. 

KVIDIENCES  or  AMSBICAlf  IMGENURT. 

It  is  impossible  to  traverse  this  vast  continent  without  witnessing  the  evidences  of  originality  of 
application  founded  on  scientific  principlee,  and  of  a  development  due  to  education  in  the  mechanical 
arts.  In  the  railroad  system,  from  the  locomotive  to  the  baggaffe*car,  there  are  original  design  and 
marked  ingenuity  in  every  contrivance;  in  bridge-building,  groM  daring  and  ready  devices  tor  tern- 
porary,  yet  safe,  structures ;  in  the  navigation  of  rivers  there  are  boats  Vnich  differ  from  aU  European 
systems.  The  shallow  rivers,  like  the  Mississippi  in  summer,  are  navieated  for  a  thousand  miles  by 
steamers  drawing  less  than  twelve  inches  of  water.  The  Ohio  conveys  from  Pittsburgh  thousands  of 
tons  of  material  Dv  boats  drawing  nine  inches  of  water.  Towns  like  Chicago.  Denver  and  San  Fran- 
cisco are  built  unoer  diflSicnlties  which  reouire  an  entire  departure  fh>m  alfold  methods  of  applying 
science.  The  produce  of  the  sreat  agricultural  regions  suggested  new  modes  of  tilling,  sowing  ana 
reaping,  and  in  agricultural  machinery  the  Americans  showea  how  quickly  and  directly  science  could 
deal  with  vast  producte  which  would  rot  on  the  field  but  for  mechanical  skill  to  preserve  them.  The 
same  aptitude  that  dealt  with  the  overwhelming  abundance  of  the  West  has  turned  to  account  the 
sterility  of  the  East,  where,  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  the  meohiinical  skill  of  the 
farmer  in  devising  economical  methods  has  contributed  as  much  to  his  support  as  hia  knowledge  of 
cattle  and  crops. 

AFPUCATION  OF  SCIBITTTFIC  PBINCIPLB8  OBSEBVABLB  ONLY  IN  MORE  RKCENT  STBUCTUBBB. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  more  recent  structures  and  modem  mechanical  appliances  that  the  evidence 
of  scientific  truths  and  ipethods  is  observable.  The  rough-and-ready  contrivances  of  early  lailroad 
development  indicate  originality  and  "mother  wit";  but  in  the  waste  of  material  and  crudeness  of 
design  may  be  noticed  the  absence  of  technical  or  scientific  trainingon  the  part  of  those  who  conducted 
extensive  engineering  or  mechanical  operations  in  those  days.  iHie  gradual  diffusion  of  science  is 
very  marked  in  the  rapid  reconstruction,  during  recent  years,  of  the  gr^at  railroads  of  the  past  and 
in  the  new  main  lines.  Also,  in  railway  plant  generally,  the  old  is  being  replaced  by  the  new,  and 
the  latter  exhibito  high  theoretical  knowledge  combined  with  practical  ingenuity. 

AMERICANS  OWE  MUCH  TO  EUROPE. 

The  Americans  undoubtedly  owe  to  European  engineers  the  rapid  advance  they  have  been  able  to 
make  in  their  public  works.  The  conservation  of  waterpower  for  the  use  of  the  mills  at  Lowell  and 
Lawrence,  in  Hassachusetto,  is  due  to  the  eminent  hydraulic  engineer,  Mr.  Frances,  an  Englishman, 
who  practised  for  forty  years  in  America.  The  water  righto  of  a  district  are  hela  in  trunt  for  the 
whole  oommunity  by  a  board  or  corporation  elected  for  the  pnrppse.  The  power  is  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  share  which  may  be  pnrcnased  or  rented  by  the  users,  but  regard  is  had  to  the  righto  of  all, 
and  ite  utilization  requires  great  skill  and  knowledge  to  prevent  loss  of  power.  Mr.  Frances  has  had 
chflj-ge  of  this  importont  work  for  many  years,  and  is  deservedly  esteemed  as  the  highest  authority 
on  hydraulic  engineering  in  America.  Although  a  lucrative  neld  was,  in  the  early  days,  open  to 
European  engineers  and  machlnisto  having  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  their  prof'essiou,  vet 
it  is  evident tnat  they  found  apt  scholars,  who,  as  they  aconired  some  theoretical  scieuce,  launcoed 
out  into  new  paths,  nntrammeled  by  the  traditions  of  the  older  countries. 

Even  the  science  of  foreigners,  when  applied  here,  takes  different  methods.  The  Englishman  and 
Gennan  become  bold  and  self-confident  to  a  degree  only  manifested  by  rare  men  in  Europe.  The 
everlasting  thirst  for  tomethina  new  excites,  stimulates  and  drives  men  to  venture  into  untrodden 
paths  in  applying  their  knowledge.  In  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools  and  every  kind  of  mechanism 
where  the  intercuangeability  of  parte  would  be  an  advantege,  the  design  and  construction  have  been 
made  subservient  to  this  law.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Americans  have  curied  to  ite  utmost 
limite  one  of  the  greatest  improvemente  in  modem  times  in  mechanical  construction —namely^n  their 
extensive  introduction  of  toe  principle  of  the  interchangeability  of  parte  in  machinery.  Watehes, 
sewing-machines,  tools,  agricultural  implemento,  printing-presses,  firearms,  ete.,  are  made  with  an 
accuracy  so  fine  as  to  approach  the  theoretical,  and  yet  more  cheaply  than  the  rudest  and  most  imper- 
fect work.  All  these  evidences  of  scientiflc  skill  speak  well  for  the  methods  of  education  in  the  recent 
past,  so  fai^  as  it  goes;  but  other  influences,  such  as  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  the 
presence  in  America  of  foreign  exjierte,  will  account  for  mucn  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  mechanic 
arts. 

TECHNICAL  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS  ESSENTIAL  TO  FUTURE  DByELOPMENt. 

The  future  development  will  depend  upon  a  population  not  compelled  to  dare  and  endure  and  expert- 
mentalise  for  "very  life."  In  the  past  the  wasto  of  material  has  been  excessive.  To  make  the  oeist 
use  of  a  given  quantity  of  material  requires  a  sound  knowledge  of  ite  properties  and  of  ite  disposal 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures  by.scientinc  methods.  In  this  direction  the  technical  and  science  scnools 
already  instituted  have  accomplished  much  in  providing  foremen  and  managers,  chemisto,  miners, 
and  intelligent  employers  in  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  industries.  Some  extensions  of  these 
institutions  are  now  being  promoted.  One  significant  indicauon  of  progress  in  this  direction  was 
afforded  me  during  my  travels.  I  attended  a  convention  of  about  a  thousand  teachers,  professors 
and  principals  of  schools  and  colleges  at  Saratoga,  and  another  similu:  gathering  in  the  White  Moon- 
tains.  The  discussion  of  technicaland  industiml  training  was  the  chmf  feature  of  the  conventions. 
I  was  much  impressed  by  the  high  qualities  of  culture  and  character  which  distinguished  this  truly 
"Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  "  in  ite  300,000 teachers,  as  represented  at  these  meetings.  If  this  force 
should  be  directed  by  a  change  of  tactics,  so  to  speak,  in  the  schools  to  scientific  and  technical  instruc- 
tion, and  to  less  concentration  upon  purely  literary  subjecto,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  will 
solve  the  industrial-education  question  more  rapidly  thui  any  other  country  and  utilise  it  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  her  inexhaustible  resources. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  tliat  Nature  has  bestowed  her  gifts  over  this  continent  in  such  wise  that 
they  can  be  eigoyed  without  much  skill  and  labor  in  the  gathering  of  them.    No  country  offers  more 
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difficult  problems  to  the  enzineer,  tiie  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer.  A  climate  of  extremes; 
a  scarcify  of  water  in  the  west;  the  diraculties  of  cheap  transport  and  distribution,  all  require  the 
highest  qualities  of  self-reliance  and  endurance,  with  scientific  knowledge,  in  the  progress  of  the 
future.    *    •    * 

jotam  HOPKUfs  uniybbsitt. 

This  splendidly  endowed  institution  (the  Johns  Hopkins  University)  Is  taking  rank  amongst  the 
highest  universities  of  America.  The  regular  curriculum  of  a  university  course  is  followed  here. 
The  University  was  opened  seven  years  ago.  The  bequest  of  Johns  Hopkins  amounted  to  £700,000. 
The  interest  was  allowed  to  accumulate  until  a  sufficient  sum  had  accrued  to  enable  the  trustees  to 
erect  handsome  and  commodious  blocks  of  buildings  on  land  bequeathed  by  the  founder. 

w  *****  * 

This  University  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  highest  branches  of  education  in  mathematics,  phj^aics  and 
medical  science.  It  is  conducted  on  the  lines  of  Owens  College  of  Mauohest-er,  with  a  bias  more 
specially  to  original  research  and  scientific  discoveries,  both  in  chemistry  and  physics,  than  to  prepar- 
ing for  industrial  pursuits.  There  are  no  night  classes,  so  that  all  the  teaching  is  confined  to  thoiie 
who  can  afford  to  pass  through  all  the  courses  in  the  da^  classes.  Dr.  Oilman  informed  me  they  had 
some  instances  of  workingmen  having,  at  great  self-sacnflco,  come  to  them  to  obtain  a  thorough  scien- 
tific education.    The  totalff^es  for  all  subjects  amount  to  £10  per  annum. 

Dr.  Oilman,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  stated  that  some  of  their  professors  had  delivered  popular 
lectures  to  the  working  classes,  but  he  did  not  regard  these  as  having  much  influence  on  working- 
people  generally,  in  relation  to  their  occupations.  He  would  gladly  use  the  institution  as  a  means  of 
technical  training,  but  did  not  yet  know  of  a  scheme  that  was  practicable  there. 


•ONE  UNIYBBSITT  MIGHT  OBBATLT  PROMOTB  THB  TBCHNICAL  TBAIMIVO  OF  WOMKBB8. 

One  might  expect  fh>m  so  richly  endowed  an  institution  a  more  direct  relation  to  scientific  industry 
than  appears  now  to  be  the  case.  With  an  income  of  £30,000  a  yeai  without  fees,  it  would  appear  pos- 
sible for  a  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done  among  the  people  of  the  city  without  in  any  degree  dimin- 
ishing the  hiffnest  instruction  in  the  advanced  stages  of  literaiy  and  scientific  knowledge. 

Baltimore  does  not  possess  any  largo  or  distinctive  manufactures.  The  trade  is  chiefly  that  of  tim- 
ber and  grain  export,  with  workshops  for  railway  purposes.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailway  shops 
employ  3000  artisans,  for  whom  there  is  littie  provision  for  science  instruction  beyond  the  drawing 
classes  I  have  described. 

I  found  much  interest  dlsfvlayed  in  the  question  by  the  authorities  of  the  railway  to  whom  I  was 
iutro<luce4l,  aud  they  expreastMl  their  desire  and  intention  to  provide  suitable  science  schools  for  their 
workpeople. 

EXHIBIT  N. 

EZ-COMMI88IONEB  EATON'S  OPINION  OF  DB.   PHILBBICK. 

Perhaps  no  views  are  better  worthy  careful  consideration  tlian  those  of  Dr.  Phil- 
brick,  of  whom  the  Commissioner  oi  Education  says : 

It  is  acknowledged  the  world  over  that  to  him  is  largely  due  the  excellence  of  the  Boston  schools. 
A  thorough  man  of  affairs,  accurate  and  broad  in  his  scuolarship,  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  Amer- 
ican institutions  and  ideas,  he  not  only  watched  and  guided  the  Boston  schools  that  grew  under  his 
hands  for  twenty  years,  but,  b^  travels  and  studies  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  aud  two  visits 
to  Europe— one  of  which  included  official  duties  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  at  Vienna,  and  the 
other  the  special  organisation,  caze  and  management  of  the  American  Exhibition  of  Education  in 
Paris  in  1878— he  had  the  vastest  opportunities  for  extensive  personal  observation  elsewhere  in  school 
matters,  and  for  philosophical  deductions  therefrom.  In  his  retirement,  and  with  his  accumulation 
of  literature,  of  observation  and  of  experience  around  him,  he  has  consented  at  my  request  to  prepare 
the  following  report  on  ed  ucation  in  cities.  *  *  *  Every  one  will  see  that,  to  secure  the  fullest  oen- 
eflt  to  the  millions  intercMted  iu  the  wise  administration  of  education  in  our  cities,  and  the  millions 
yet  unborn  to  bo  affected  by  it,  the  writer  of  this  reiK>rt  (is)  possessed  of  rare  qualifications  for  the 
undertaking.  *  *  *  I  may  add  that  I  know  of  no  more  valuable  study  of  city  systems  of  public 
instruction  than  that  presented  by  him. 

lExtracU  from  Dr.  Philbrick's  Report  on  City  School  Systems  of  tlie  United  States.] 

WHAT  18  MBANT  BY  INDU8TBIAL  BDUCATIONf 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  define  what  is  meant  here  by  the  term  industrial  education, 
which  is  uned  rather  loosely  in  the  current  discussions  on  the  subject.  Some  writers  use  it  in  the  same 
sense  as  technical  education;  better  usage  makes  a  distinction,  however.  J.  Scott  Russell,  In  his 
masterly  book,  "Systematic  Technical  Education  for  the  English  People, "  gives  to  technical  education 
a  broader  meaning  than  that  which  belongs  to  industrial  education,  making  it  include  all  that  educa- 
tion which  teaches  the  knowledge  required  to  fit  men  for  some  special  mode  of  gaining  their  liveli- 
hood, and  thus  embracing  the  instruction  of  the  highest  professional  schools,  as  well  as  that  eiven  in 
schools  designed  to  form  the  handicraftsman  oi  the  nnmblest  degree.  Non-technical  or  general  educa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  has  for  its  object  to  train  and  send  into  the  world  able  men  of 
matured  intelligence  and  ripened  powers,  good  for  all  the  vocations  of  life  and  prepared  to  enter  upon 
its  dnties  with  sound  bodies,  developed  ability,  and  formed  character:  but  it  is  not  designed  to  com- 
municate that  special  knowledge  or  to  develop  that  special  skill  which  fits  a  mvi  for  the  particular  call- 
ing or  profession  which  he  will  nave  to  choose  as  his  life-work.  This  general  education  is  the  necessary 
basis  and  accompaniment  of  efficient  technical  education.  Large  education,  broad  development,  a 
generous  general  training,  are  the  best  possible  foundations  of  useful  after-life,  but  they  are  only  the 
foundations  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  for  professions  and  trades.  This  knowledge  and 
skill  it  is  the  function  of  technical  education  to  impart;  it  gives  that  special  training  which  renders 
the  educated  man  both  self-supporting  and  directly  useful  to  society.  I  willingly  adopt  the  significa- 
tion given  to  technical  education  bv  so  eminent  an  authority,  although  my  choice  would  be  to  call  all 
that  education  which  is  not  general,  professional,  after  the  nomenclature  of  the  French  pedagogy. 
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TWO  DIVISIONS  OF  TKCHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Technical  edncation  in  this  comprehensive  aense  is  composed  of  two  tolerably  well-defined  diviBions, 
the  one  being  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  Hooial  professions  and  those  relating  to  the  fine  arts, 
while  all  other  oocapations  and  pursuits  requiring  the  application  of  science,  art  and  manual  skill  are 
included  in  the  other  division.  This  province  of  technical  education  is  what  we  mean  b^  industrial 
education,  -vehich  has  for  its  scope  to  impart  the  knowledge  and  skill  reqniHite  for  success  in  the  three 
great  departments  of  practical  life— namely,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  producing  the  raw  material  from  ioe  oceui,  the  mines,  the  forest  and  the  field,  in  converting 
theso^materials  into  useful  forms,  and  in  their  transportation  and  exchange. 

In  its  widest  sense  industrial  education  comprises  not  only  all  that  a  man  does  for  himself,  but  also 
what  is  done  for  him  by  others  to  bring  him  nearer  to  perfection  as  a  worker  in  any  branch  of  industiy. 

In  a  more  limited  sense  industrial  education  is  that  which  is  designed  to  impart  the  knowledge  and 
skill  requisite  as  a  preparation  for  successful  work  in  that  department  of  practical  activity  which  1h 
concerned  in  changing  the  raw  material  into  useful  forms,  or  the  manufacturing  industry. 

In  former  times  knowledge  and  skill  in  indnstrial  pursuits  were  almost  exclusively  acquired  by 
means  of  apprenticeship.  This  held  true  not  only  of  jbbe  mechanical  trades,  but  of  the  liberal  profes. 
sions  as  well. 

That  state  of  thin^  has  passed  away.  An  anxiliaiy  instrumentality  has  been  created  by  the 
demands  to  advance  civilisation ;  that  instrumentality  is  the  technical  school,  in  its  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  superior  grades,  and  in  its  ever-increasing  diversity  of  aim  and  purpose.  Industries 
made  out  comparatively  slow  progress  while  they  were  carried  on  by  persons  whose  Instruction  was 
limited  to  apprenticeship.    Gradually,  and  in  more  recent  times,  the  idea  has  made  its  way  that  the 

Progress  of  an  industry  depends  especially  upon  the  degree  of  instruction  of  those  who  exercise  it. 
'his  led  to  the  establishment  of  inaustriai  schools.  The  competition  of  industries  is  rapidly  multi- 
plying these  schools,  and  f^m  present  indications  these  schools  are  destined  to  a  development  far 
Beyond  that  as  yet  ootained  in  toe  most  advanced  community.  Industrial  education  is  of  two  kinds: 
first,  that  which  consists  in  imparting  a  theoretical  knowledge  and  the  applications  of  science  and  the 
principles  and  rules  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  may  be  given  in  the  class  room  and  laboratory  by  the 
teacher  and  professor;  second,  that  which  consists  in  imparting  the  muiual  skill  and  the  applications 
of  science  and  the  rules  of  the  arts  necessary  to  form  the  handicraftsman,  of  whatever  grade.  This 
is  the  education  of  the  shop.  The  school  for  imparting  this  branch  of  innustrial  educauon  is  there- 
fore primarily  and  essentiafiy  a  workshop,  supplements  to  some  extent  with  the  theoretical  trainiag 
of  the  school-room  and  the  manipulations  of  the  laboratory.  The  considerations  relating  to  industrial 
education  here  submitted  must  be  limited  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is  imparted  in  schools,  and,  more- 
over, such  schools  as  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  city  school  systems. 

THXORBTICAL  KNOWLBDGK  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SHOP. 

No  school  question  is  at  present  more  a^tated  among  us  than  that  of  making  manual  training  a 
branch  of  instruction  in  the  common  school.  Some  extremists  maintain  that  trades  should  be  taught 
in  the  schools  in  connection  with  the  common  branches  now  required,  so  that  when  the  scholar  grad- 
uates he  will  be  prepared  to  earn  his  living  as  an  artisan  on  leaving  school.  Others,  more  moderate 
in  their  views,  would  not  undertake  to  teach  trades  in  school,  aiming  only  to  exercise  the  pupils  in 
the  use  of  the  principal  tools  in  working  wood  and  iron.  So  far  the  diflbrent  theories  on  the  subject 
have  been  put  into  practical  application  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  two  important  practical 
€|nestions  in  this  connection  which  claim  our  attention  are,  first,  what  has  been  already  accomplished 
m  the  direction  of  industrial  education  iu  our  city  school  systems!  second,  what  does  experience  indi- 
cate as  desirable  improvements  to  be  undertaken  in  the  department  of  industrial  education  f   *   *    * 

HANDICRAFT  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION THE  WORKSHOP  IN  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

IN  THE  WORKSHOP. 

There  are  two  modes  of  giving  Instruction  in  handicraft  in  schools :  First,  by  annexing  the  workshop 
to  the  school  for  general  education,  whether  elementary  or  higher.  This  raoile  in  sometmiOM  called  the 
putting  of  the  workshop  into  the  school.  Second,  by  estabhshiug  technical  schools  for  apprentices, 
oonsisCing  primarily  of  the  requisite  shops,  with  appliances  for  giving  the  theoretical  instruction 
applicable  to  the  trade  taught.  This  mode  has  been  denominated  the  putting  of  the  school  into  the 
workshop.    *    *    * 

Superintendent  Marvel,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  referring  in  his  report  to  an  experiment  tried  in  the 
schools  of  that  city,  remarks  as  to  its  results  as  follows : 

*'  This  attempt  to  combing  intellectual  and  manual  training  wUl  tend  to  dignify  manual  labor  in  the 
opinion  of  many  young  people  just  at  that  critical  period  when  so  many  are  now  wasting  opportunities 
for  practical  education  m  a  vain  endeavor  to  accomplish  purely  intellectual  work  for  which  they  are 
totally  unfitted.  Recognition  in  the  public  schools  that  mechanical  occupations  are  equally  as  impor- 
tant as  the  professions  or  as  mercantile  pursuits,  and  that  the  scheme  of  public  instruction  is  broad 
enough  to  afibrd  an  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  cannot  fail  to  Imvoa 
marked  efiect  upon  the  succeeding  generation.  Boys  and  girls  will  deem  it  no  less  honorable  to  be 
found  in  the  fields  and  workshops  Ihan  in  stores  anu  offices,  so  long  as  they  are  engaged  in  legitimate 
and  honorable  occupations." 

EXHIBIT  O. 

As  supplementary  to  their  investigations  into  the  influence  exercised  by  technical  anil  other  schools 
on  the  efficiency  of  foremen  and  other  employes  engaged  in  the  principal  industries  of  Kn^land,  the 
Royal  Commissioners  secured  the  views  in  writing  of  a  Large  number  of  manufpcturers  and  other 
employers  of  labor  upon  the  following  points : 

1.  As  to  the  infiuence  on  industries  In  which  these  employers  were  engaged  of  the  science  and  art 
classes,  and  other  souroes  of  technical  and  general  instruction  that  are  available  to  apprentices,  work- 
men and  foremen ;  and  2.  As  to  any  means  whereby  such  instruction  may  be  rendered  more  useful. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  appended  extracts  from  a  few  of  their  replies,  which,  summarised,  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  schools  are  exerting  a  decidedly  beneficial  influence  upon  both  the  industries  and 
the  laborers  through  whom  they  are  developed.  These  statements,  coming  as  they  do  f^ra  men  who 
are  immediately  engaged  in  the  industries  which  the  schools  are  doHignea  to  improve,  are  significant 
in  their  testimony  concerning  the  direct  and  indirect  value  of  technical  edncation.  They  are  from 
men  who  are  likely  to  take  a  practical  view  of  matters,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  things  solely  with  reference  to  their  oconoinio  resnlts. 
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Notice  shonld  here  be  talceD  of  the  fact  that  Enfflisb  technical  achoola  are  not  nearly  ao  efBcfafot  ai 
Hiose  on  the  Continent.  Most  of  them  have  not  been  long  in  operation.  Many  are  poorly  eq utppe^ 
and  others  badly  managed.  The  best  schools  are  the  ones  that  nave  only  lately  been  estabiiabed,  ana 
consequently  they  haye  not  yet  had  time  to  make  their  inflnenoe  very  extensively  felt  in  the  factories 
and  snops.  Besides  this,  it  is  only  very  lately  that  employers  have  taken  interest  enough  in  the 
schools  io  encourage  and  reqnire  their  emploves  to  attend  the  classes.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
adverse  considerauons,  it  will  be  seen  that  toe  opinions  expressed  in  the  letters  referred  to  are  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  science  and  training  schools  in  industrial  communities,  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  this  sentiment  will  increase  when  the  schools  are  made  more  efficient  and  have 
had  a  longer  time  in  which  to  make  results. 

Onlv  such  parts  of  a  portion  of  the  answers  are  given  here  as  relate  to  the  influence  of  the  Ahools 
upon  induatiy. 

[From  Messrs.  Kelson  Sl  Co.,  Iron-Workers,  Leeds.] 

"  There  is  in  our  works  a  growine  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  hands  employed,  to  greater  intelli- 
gence and  earnestness  in  the  execution  of  the  work  allotted  to  the  respective  departments.  The  nifht 
classes  at  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institute  have  long  been  an  attraction  to  many  of  our  young  men. 

[From  Horroclues,  Miller  &  Co.,  Cotton  Manufacturers,  London.] 

"Many  occupying  leading  positions  In  our  onploy  owe  their  general  competency  to  sneh  advantages." 

[From  James  Dixon  &.  Son,  Metal-Workers.  London.] 

*'  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  schools  have  had  frxnn  the  bME^innins  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  foremen  and  workmen  of  our  district,  and  that  the  amount  or  benefit  that  is  accruing  to  the 
trade  is  increasine  year  bv  year.  As  the  men  who  were  old  scholars  are  moro  intelligent  and  artiatic 
workmen,  their  influence  has  a  corresponding  effect  upon  their  apprentices,  and  induces  them  to  send 
them  to  the  schools.'' 

[From  Sir  William  Armstrong,  Shipbuilder  and  Manufacturer  of  Quns.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.] 

**The  technical  instruction  eiven  in  the  institution  attached  to  these  works  has  undoubtedly  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  industries  in  the  locality.  Our  experience  of  the  classes  is  tliat  they  not  only 
develop  thought  and  intelligence,  but  they  also  tend  to  foster  stndioua  and  steady  habits  and  to  raise 
the  tone  of  the  students." 

[From  James  Humphries  &  Son,  Carpet  Mannfaotnrera,  Kidderminster.] 

"We  have  an  excellent  school  of  art,  which  has  proved  of  great  use  in  assisting  to  raise  eflleient 
draughtsmen  and  designers  for  our  principal  indusny  in  this  town-  namely,  the  manufacture  of  car- 
pets. Whereas,  some  years  back,  we  were  compellea  to  go  to  France  and  Germany  for  designs,  we 
are  now  practically  in^pendent  of  other  countries,  as  far  as  carpet-deaigning  is  concerned." 

[From  Thomas  Tupling  Sc  Co.,  Carpet  Manufacturers,  London.] 

"The  influence  of  art  classes  in  raising  the  style  of  design  and  workmanship  cannot  be  too  fully 
appreciated  and  encouraged." 

[From  Messrs.  Hunt  St  Ruskell,  Metal-Workers,  London.] 

"The  influence  of  the  science  and  art  classes  on  our  artisans  is  of  the  highest  value,  for  they  develop 
ideas  of  conception  and  taste  that  would  otherwise  lie  dormant,  and  the  training  afforded' by  these 
daases  raises  the  workman  above  the  mere  mechanical  drudgery  of  bis  employment.  We  believe  the 
same  influence  awakens  a  desire  to  cultivate  reflnement  In  the  execution  of  nis  work,  a  sentiment  that 
might  have  been  lost  but  for  the  exterior  educational  aid  afforded  by  the  classes." 

[From  Messrs.  Crosses  Sc  Wenk worth,  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Bolton.] 

"  We  regard  the  science  and  art  classes  carried  on  in  Bolton  as  havine  conferred  incalculable  bene- 
flts  on  the  industries  of  the  town  and  district,  and  we  look  to  them  principally  for  the  improvement  in 
general  knowledge  of  our  workmen,  and  to  flt  them  to  become  foremen.". 

[From  J.  K.  Girdwood,  Linen  Manufacturer,  Belfast] 

"At  present  there  are  only  the  classes  held  in  the  Workinsmen's  Institute  and  the  School  of  Design 
available  for  workmen  and  foremen,  both  of  which  classes  nave  been  of  great  assistance  to  many  of 
our  employes  attending  them." 

[From  Edward  Steegman  Sc  Co.,  Lace  Manufacturers,  Nottingham.] 

"The  influence  of  the  classes  is  decidedly  good,  and  the  soience  classes  are  very  well  attended." 

EXHIBIT  P. 

This  and  the  preceding  exhibit  are  designed  to  show  the  importance  that  employers 
attach  to  technical  schools,  and  the  comparative  value  of  educated  and  uneducated 
labor. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  concerning  the  value  of  educated  labor  lately  proposed  by 
General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  some  very  suggestive 
letters  were  received  from  employers  and  others  interested  in  industrial  pursuits.* 

*For  these  letters  see  the  "Special  Report  on  Industrial  Education  in  the  United  SUtes"(U83) 
already  referred  ta 
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EXHIBIT  Q. 

Mr.  Mather  wrote  letters  to  several  prominent  educators  of  the  United  States, 
asking  what  effect  the  educational  institutions. with  which  they  were  connected 
were  having  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  nation.  A  few  of  the  answers 
that  he  received  are  inserted  here. 

[Letter  from  ProfeMor  Trowbridge.] 

School  or  Mikes,  Columbia  Collbgb, 

COBIOEB  49th  STBBBT  and  4th  AVSNUB, 

Ifew  Tort,  October  90,  1S8S, 
Bbar  Sib:  In  answer  to  your  qneatlon,  "What  effect  is  tne  School  of  Mines  exerting  on  the  profi 


sionA  and  mannfaoturlDg  industriea  of  the  coantryf  "  I  will  Jast  state  that  my  answer  will  apply,  I 
am  quite  sure,  to  all  the  institutions  in  this  country  in  which  the  applied  sciences  are  thorougUy 
taught,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  proper  instmction  is  given  in  the  technical  applications  of  theee 
sciences  to  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  to  the  agricnltural,  mining  and  manufiicturing 
industries. 

The  effects  produced  on  these  professions  and  industries  are  felt  more  and  more  each  year,  in  the 
attainment  of  greater  economy  in  production,  as  well  as  in  new  and  progressive  developments  in  engi- 
neering practice,  and  in  the  principal  arts  and  industries.  These  effects  are  accompanied  by,  and  per- 
haps are  largely  due  to,  a  general  diffusion  of  scientiflc  knowledge  among  the  people.  All  classes  are 
becoming  impressed  with  the  value  and  importance  of  national  scientific  methods,  especially  when 
they  learn  that  these  methods  harmonise  with  the  results  derived  from  experience  and  observation. 
The  knowledge  thus  diffused  is  fast  breaking  down  and  destroving  the  false  antagonism— formerly 
supposed  to  M  radical  and  insurmountable--Detween  theory  una  preutics. 

The  business  manis  becoming  a  better  judge  and  critic  in  matters  of  science  and  engineering  appli- 
cable to  his  own  affairs,  while  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  and  even  the  common  laborer,  are  learning  toat 
in  proportion  to  their  increased  knowledge  of  true  scientiflc  processes  their  labor  becomes  more 
eflScient ;  they  can  secure  better  results  at  loss  cost  and  with  grMter  certainty  than  formerly.  ' 

Tou  can  readily  understand  that  bringing  scientific  knowfedge.  even  in  its  elementaty  forms,  to 
bear  on  industry  in  this  manner,  promotes  material  progress  ana  growth,  and  secures  public  confi- 
denre  in  enterprises  or  improvements  which  receive  the  sanction  of  well-eaucated  scientific  men. 

For  this  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  this  publlo  confidence  we  arA  indebted  largely  to 

our  scientific  schools,  and  to  the  men  sent  out  Arom  them.    I  need  only  suggest  the  direct  innuences 

which  these  men  exert  through  their  own  labors  when  they  are  scattered  through  the  country  among 

the  mines,  the  manufacturing  and  engineering  establishments,  and  the  engineermg  works  in  progress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  P.  Tbowbbidob. 


Mr.  W.  Mathbb. 


[Letter  from  Dr.  Homer  T.  Fuller.] 


WOBCBSTBB  FbBB  IWfl'ITUTB, 

Woreeater,  Maea.,  October  tB,  2888, 

Mt  Bbab  Sib;  In  replv  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  efll»ct  of  the  training  given  at  the  Worcester 
County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  upon  the  industries  of  the  coun&y,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
school  was  not  founded  to  create  new  industries,  nor  specially  to  build  up  those  that  were  waning. 
It  has  helped  to  meet  an  increasing  demand  for  men  who  were  trained  in  both  the  theory  and  appli- 
cations of  science,  and  who,  hence,  could  assist  in  developing  and  promoting  enterprises  requiring 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  skill. 

It  educates  mechanical  engineers,  civil  engineers,  chemists  and  designers.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  its 
graduates  are  partners  in  business  firms  or  superintendents  of  important  business  enterprises;  20  per 
cent,  are  foremen  or  draughtsmen,  chieflv  in  shops  for  construction  of  machinery ;  7  per  cent,  are 
skilled  workmen  in  such  shops ;  and  about  20  per  cent.,  comprising  most  of  those  trafned  in  civil- 
engineering,  are  employed  either  in  railway  construction  or  in  otheroivil-engineering  work.  Fifteen 
of  them  have  filled  responsible  positions  on  a  single  railroad ;  six  on  another  road.  Besides  these, 
the  chemists  have  done  good  service  in  dye  works  and  metal  works,  while  about  IJ  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  including  most  of  those  who  have  given  special  attention  to  drawing  and  designing, 
have  become  teachers.  Its  graduates  have  usually  quickly  found  employment,  and  some  have  been 
offered  remunerative  situations  before  completing  their  course  of  stuch^. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  school  is  yet  younff,  none  of  its  graauates  having  been  in  practical 
life  over  twelve  years,  and  the  minority  only  four  or  nve  years. 

The  educational  inHnence  of  the  school  has  been  considerable.  Several  other  schools  recently 
founded,  or  now  projected,  are  adopting  substantially  its  plans  and  methods  of  training.  Such  are 
the  Rose  Polytecnnio  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  the  Muler  School  at  Batesville,  Virginia ;  and  a 
committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  after  visiting  the  more  important  of  the  technical  schools  in 
the  North  in  Juiy  last,  reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  technical  school,  in 
which  the  course  of  training  was  indicated  to  be  '*  as  nearly  as  practicable  like  that  of  the  Worcester 
Free  Institute." 
I  am,  etc., 

HoMBB  T.  Fullbb,  Prineipal,  etc. 

Wm.  Mathbb,  Esq. 

[Letter  from  Professor  Qreene.] 

RBNaSBLABB  POLTTBOBNIO  IWfHi'm'B, 

Troy,  N.  F.,  October  8t,  1888. 

Vt  Bbab  SiB!  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of  the  li^h  instant,  oontaining 
a  request  that  I  send  you  a  brief  reply  to  yo^r  inquiry  as  to  what  is  my  opinion  and  experience  of  the 
effect  exerted  by  the  training  in  tliis  institution  upon  the  engineering  works  of  this  country. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request. 

The  Institute  was  the  first  school  of  its  kind  estaolished  in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  in 
1824  by  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  as  a  school  of  natural  and  applied  science.  Its  founder, 
long  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  had  been  actively  interested  and  largely  instru- 
aiental  in  the  oonstmotion  of  our  first  great  work  of  Internal  improvement^  the  Brie  Canal,  which 
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was  complotbil  in  1824.  During  tho  oxecatlon  of  this  work  there  were  no  edaoated  eneineers  in  the 
country,  and  for  this  reason  great  diflQonlty  was  experienced  in  secoring  the  services  ofjperaona  com- 
petent to  direct  the  necesnary  surveys,  location  and  construction.  Men  were  taken  irom  various 
occupations  and  educaUid  jiractically  as  the  work  progressed.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  thns  had  ooeasion 
to  realize  the  pressing  nectissity  of  providing  for  the  future  requirements  of  the  country,  daring  the 
development  of  its  vast  aud  varied  resources,  a  body  of  trained  scientific  men. 

Engineering  as  a  profo.sHion  was  unknown  and,  of  course,  unrecognised  in  the  conntry.  There  were 
no  r^lroads,  no  waterworks,  no  great  bridges,  and  but  few  works  of  any  description  which  conld 
properly  be  called  engineering  works. 

At  such  a  time  and  under  such  circnmstances  the  Institute  was  founded.  During  the  00  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  its  foundation  it  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  marvelous  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  country.  From  1824  to  1840  its  graduates  largely  became  professors,  seologista  and  manu- 
facturers, B  few  only  entering  tho  field  of  engineering,  for  ibo  reason  probably  tnat  there  was  only  a 
small  demand  for  engineers. 

With  the  introduction  and  growth  of  railways  and  other  oneineering  works  there  came  an  increased 
demand  for  engineers,  to  meet  which,  in  1850-51,  the  course  of  study  and  practice  at  the  Institute  waa 
modified  and  enlarged  to  meet  existing  and  future  requirements;  aud  ft  then  became  exclusively  a 
school  of  civil  engineering. 

About  this  time  aud  for  the  same  reason  engineering  courses  wore  establiahed  in  rarions  colleges, 
and  since  that  time  many  technical  schoola  have  been  organized  throughout  the  country,  all  baaed 
upon  the  same  general  plan,  and  all  owing  their  origin  to  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for,  and  the 
more  widely  and  genenuly  recognized  importance  of,  technical  education. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  scarcely  a  State  or  a  Territory  which  has  not  its  engineering  or  tech- 
nical school. 

The  Institute  has  furnished  many  professors  for  these  inRtitotions.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  grad- 
uates of  tho  Institute  enter  at  once  upon  the  active  duties  of  the  profession  of  civil  engineering,  in 
which  very  many  have  become  eminent,  not  only  as  designers  ana  constructors,  but  as  managers  A 
great  railway  and  manufacturing  corporations,  while  many  others  are  growing  up  in  various  subordi- 
nate capacities,  and  are  thus  becoming  fitted  for  the  more  important  and  responsible  duties  of  the 
profession. 

The  field  of  engineering  is  rapidly  Widening,  and  the  specialties  of  hydraulic,  steam,  bridge,  mechan- 
ical, miuiugand  electric  engineering  have  bmn  promptly  entered  upon  and  occupied  by  the  grsduates 
of  all  our  technical  schools.  In  all  of  these  the  reputation  of  tho  Institute  is  nobly  sustained  by  ita 
graduates. 

I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  49ay  that  the  marked  success  of  every  educated  and  thoronghly  trained 
engineer,  in  any  branch  of  the  profession,  creates  a  demand  for,  and  supplies,  three  more  naving  sim- 
ilar qualifications  and  for  similar  service. 

Although  our  numbers  are  constantly  increasing,  there  are  times  when  we  are  quite  unable  to 
respond  to  applications  for  our  graduates. 

You.  my  dear  sir,  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  something  of  our  country,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  enormous  extent  and  resources.  You  have  seen  its  public  works,  and  have  learned  much  in 
relation  to  its  manufacturing  and  mining  industries.    You  have  also  witnessed  the  activity  and  enter- 

firise  of  our  iNM>ple.  Wherever  you  have  been,  and  whatever  you  have  seen  in  our  oonntiy,  whether 
t  be  the  great  structure  s])anning  tlie  East  lUver  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the^ steel  arch 
spanning  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  tho  Pennsylvania  Bailway  (the  model  railway  of  our  oountr>'), 
or  the  public  works  of  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  other  oitiea,  yoa 
have  witnessed,  and  caA  yourself  boar  testimony  to,  the  effect  of  the  training  in  our  institution  upon 
the  eneineoring  of  our  country.  We  cannot,  and  of  course  do  not,  claim  exclusive  credit  for  these  or 
other  nnportant  engineering  works.  We  merely  represent  that  the  Institute  has  been  and  is  repre- 
sented in  all  of  them.  I  then^fore  state,  in  conclusion,  that  experience  Justifies  me  in  expressing  the 
decided  opinion  that  the  training  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  as  well  aa  that  of  other 
similar  schools,  has  exerted  a  most  marked  and  important  influence  upon  the  engineering  works  of 
America. 

I  am,  etc.. 

W.  M.  GBBBine,  Director,  tU. 
W.  Mathbb,  Esq. 

EXHIBIT  R. 

[Extracts  from  Mr.  Mather's  ToMtimonv  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  whoae 
Report  was  published  iu  1889,  and  which  contains  much  Valuable  Information.] 

In  answer  to  questions  by  Senator  Blair,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  lir.  Mather 
'said  that  he  lived  in  Manchester,  England,  where  he  was  the  owner  of  extensive 
machine  shops,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  an  employer  of  labor  all  his  life.  The 
purpose  of  his  visit  to  this  country  was  to  ascertain,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Technical  Education,  what  opportunities  are  offered  to  the  people  of 
this  country  and  Canada  to  acquire  industrial  training  and  technical  knowledge. 
Mr.  Mather  further  testified: 

RBABON8  POR  THE  APPOINTMBNT  OK  THB  BRITISH  BOTAL  COMMISSION. 

The  appointment  of  this  Koyal  Commission  to  inouire  into  the  technical  education  of  all  the  coon- 
tries  in  tne  world  arose  out  of'  the  fact  tliat  in  England  we  have  not  many  opportunities  nor  institu- 
tions which  all'ord  to  our  working-people,  or  even  to  our  middle  claases,  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  scicneos  beforo  tliey  enter  the  usual  occupations  of  life.  We  have  felt  for  the  wat 
ten  years  very  acutely,  as  you  know,  the  competition  whicn  has  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  English  industries,  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  pubUc  men,  ana  by  largo  numbera  of  the 
community  generally,  that  our  manufactures  of  the  simplest  kind  would  for  toe  future  have  to  yield 
to  a  higher  class  of  productions  if  we  are  to  hold  our  place  in  the  world  aa  purveyors  of  clothing  and 
the  various  articles  which  wo  have  hitherto  shipped  from  England.  The  countnes  of  Eorope  haves 
of  course,  ceased  to  take  fh>m  us  gray  cloth  and  the  simplest  forms  of  machinery,  and  in  a  nnndred 
ways  ceased  to  need  our  servic<*H  in  matters  for  whicn,  twenty  years  ago,  they  wen  abaolntely 
dependent  on  us. 

In  conseqiiencf*  of  thin  we  flnil  ItneccHsary  to  improve  the  taste  in  all  artidea  we  manufacture,  and 
to  bring  to  l>eara  highor  knowledge  uf  the  scientific  laws  that  underlie  all  the  indoafriea,  and  to  edu- 
cate our  people  into  still  greater  skill— a  skill  derived  Arom  higher  intelligence.    Onr  oppurt  imitlee 
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hitherto,  in  EneUmd  to  impart  this  nort  of  knowledge  to  our  apprentices,  and  to  men  who  desire  to 
learn  aft4*r  theynavc  entered  upon  tho  ordinary  duties  of  life,  have  been  very  few,  aud  have  been  of 
a  voluntary  character.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  industrial  and  technical  schools  have  been  in 
cxintenoe— in  Crermany,  France  and  Switzerland  particularly— fur  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and 
the  Imnefita  accruinsjroni  these  have  at  last  invited  our  attention. 

The  industries  of  Eujcland  have  flourished  chiefly,  hitbcrto,  upon  tho  great  demand  which  all  the 
world  has  mode  upon  us  for  our  producta.  and  on  the  facility  with  whicli,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
material,  we  have  manufactured  all  our  machinery  and  textile  goods. 

During  the  last  ten  years  that  demand,  as  I  have  said,  has  very  much  decreased,  and  wo  have  now 
to  pass  on  to  a  different  kind  of  manufacture.  Our  people  cannot  respond  to  this  higher  demand  mude 
on  them.  We  have  not  had  the  art  schools  or  science  schools  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  laws 
or  principles  upon  which  this  higher  tndnstry  is  based. 

In  order  to  meet  this,  we  hope  to  establish  in  all  our  manufacturing  districts  certain  institutions — 

Jrou  may  call  them  technical  schools— in  whicli  not  trades  shall  be  taught,  but  tho  science  that  under- 
ies  every  industry  shall  be  imparted  to  the  children  of  workingmen,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
somewhat  trained  in  industrial  skill  to  manipulate,  to  pass  tlironeh  and  understand  the  operations 
which  are  necessary  for  the  various  kinds  of  manufacture  that  wo  desire  to  improve. 

•  *  «  *     .  •  *  * 

MS.  MATHBS'8  SHOP  SCnOOL. 

I  will  give  yon  my  own  case.  I  have  a  number  of  engineer  apprentices  in  my  own  works.  I  fi>lt 
tho  necessity  of  having  tliese  young  fellows  employ  the  time  more  XAt  their  own  boneflt  and  profit,  and 
also  more  to  tho  interests  of  my  concern,  so  we  built  a  school  inside  the  works  and  made  it  compulsory 
on  every  apprentice  to  attend  that  school  during  the  evening  two  hours  in  the  week.  If  they  do  not 
attend  that  school  they  are  disohwrged  from  our  employment;  and  this  applies  to  all  our  apprentices. 

TBADBS  tTNIORS. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  trades  unions  with  ns  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  onr  life.  Wo  hare 
accepted  them  now  as  one  of  tho  proper  societies  for  tho  worung  classes  to  form,  and,  conducttMl  as 
they  are  by  able  and,  I  think,  in  the  main,  conscientious  and  respectable  men,  we  have  Joined  with 
them  rather  than  separated  from  them.  Employers  of  labor  generally  have  lost  that  violent  antago. 
nism  which,  yon  know,  existed  at  one  time;  the  trades  unions  have  moderated  many  of  their  demands, 
and  whatever  demands  they  now  make,  they  at  any  rate  make  in  more  moderate  language  and  in  more 
polite  ways.  The  capitalists  and  laboring  population  have  both  learned  by  experience,  and,  I  think  I 
may  say,  nave  come  to  aee  that  none  of  the  interests  of  capital  or  labor  can  be  servea  when  thero  is 
an  antagonism  between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  laboring  classes  see  that  capital  has 
certain  difficulties  and  trials  and  exnerlences  of  which  lalMMreni  know  notbing,  and  by  frequently  com- 
paring ideas,  as  we  do  under  the  arbitration  courts  that  are  sometimes  established  between  masters 
and  workingmen,  a  great  deal  of  information  is  passed  from  one  side  to  tho  other. 

BTBIKB8  ARB  NOT  VTOLBNT. 

The  oonseonenoe  is  that  onr  strikes  now,  though  they  may  be  long,  are  not  violent;  though  they 
may  bo  stuboom  on  the  part  of  the  men,  who  will  not  see  tuat  trade  is  in  such  a  state  that  higher 
wages  cannot  bo  granted ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  who  have  their  own  stub- 
bornness sometimes,  and  try  to  withhold  from  the  laboring-classes  the  amount  of  wages  the}'  ought 
to  give  them  when  trade  has  improved.  While  these  two  positions  will  always,  of  course,  to  some 
extent,  exist  (for  there  will  always  be  some  obstinacy  on  botn  sides),  yet,  as  a  rule,  violence  and  pas- 
sion have  departed  from  those  disputes,  and  all  questions  are  settled  with  good  feeling. 

In  all  trades,  aside  from  the  textile  industries  of  our  country,  we  have  for  many  years  been,  for  the 
roost  part,  entirely  free  from  strikes.  In  all  engineering  difficulties,  disputes  have  neen  settled  freely 
and  without  any  ul-feeling.  The  engineer  class  with  ns  are  the  most  intelligent,  and  therefore  themost 
reasonable.  Tho  engineer  trades  with  ns  include  pattern-makers,  monloers,  smiths,  fitters,  turners 
and.  directors  of  machinery — everything  connected  with  machinery  we  call  engineer  trades. 

LABOR    DIFTICULTIBS  AVOIDBD  BY    KlfPLOTERS   MANIFEffFINO  A   PRACTICAL   INTBBBST  IK  THE  WRLPARB 

OF  THKIR  LABORBR8. 

The  building  trades  have  a  strike  ooxtasionally,  but,  compared  with  the  number  of  differences  that 
they  settle  by  arbitration  and  conference,  the  strikes  are  not  of  much  importance.  They  have  had 
long-continued  disputes  from  time  te  time,  but,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  violence  counecte<l  with 
them.  After  a  certain  amount  of  sulfering  on  the  part  of  the  men  (for,  unhappily,  it  generally  ter- 
miiiates  that  way  with  ns),  the  difficulties  are  settle<l  and  they  go  to  work.  I  think  we  have  bridged 
over  many  difficulties  by  this  simple  remedy  of  arbitration.  We  nave  lessened  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
have  brought  nine  hours  a  day  to  be  the  stendard,  instead  of  ten  hours  a  day.  Employers  generally 
have  endeavored  to  shuw  a  sympathy  with  the  social  life  of  all  our  working-jieople  by  establishing 
provident  dispensaries  for  their  succor  or  a.**sistance  when  either  iiviurod  in  their  work  or  stricken 
down  by  disease.  We  have  nurseries,  institutions  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  our  wives, 
who  go  down  into  the  lowest  parte  to  find  and  aid  distrens.  This  is  common  to  every  manufacturing 
town  in  the  country.  The  wives  of  the  manufacturers,  merchante,  and  employers  generally  have 
found  that  the  lives  of  tho  people,  after  their  hours  of  work  are  over,  are  matters  of  their  highest 
regaril  for  the  sake  of  their  own  intereste.  Hence  various  institntions  have  been  established  by  public 
Buuecription  and  aro  managed  by  the  manufacturing  class  for  the  benefit  of  tho  laborers. 

You  may  reaibly  understand  that  any  virtuous  and  good  act  brings  ita  own  reward.    That  is  an 
axiom  Uiat  we  have  all  accepted.    But  when  I  apoko  of  their  intereste,  I  meant  that  from  quite  a 
material 
»1 


material  point  of  view,  leaving  out  the  philanthropio  motives  and  the  higher  relations  of  men,  and 
ipeaking  of  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  busmess. 


MATERIAL  INTERBSTS  OF  BMPLOTKB8  ARE  THUS  ADVAKCRD. 

Wherever  the  employers  of  lalwr  have  manifested  this  interest  they  have  found  it  to  be  of  advantage 
in  a  business  iioint  of  view.  Whatever  dithculties  might  arise  between  them  and  their  employes  in 
consequence  of  wages  have  been  more  readily  ad^justed,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  motives  of  the  manufac- 
tarera  are  not  misunderstood.  The  men  only  require  to  be  convinced  of  the  exigencies  of  trade,  and 
to  see  that  the  thmg  which  is  steted  to  them  is  realty  true,  to  induce  ttiem  te  yield.  This  sympathy, 
this  endeavor  to  elevate  and  improve  tho  working-classes  all  round,  sometimes  by  individual  manufac- 
turers, at  other  times  by  manufacturers  combining  together  to  make  a  district  the  centre  of  some  means 
of  reaching  and  improving  the  working-classes,  is  having  the  moat  excellent  offset. 
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COFFEB-HOUBBS.  PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  MUSICAL  BNTKBTADIIIKNTB. 

Por  example,  the  eetabliBhment  of  coffee-honses.  all  over  oar  dtiee,  to  form  a  sort  of  antidote  to  the 
pnblic-bonse,  to  give  workingmen  a  nice  room  in  which  they  can  meet  their  fellowa  and  ait  in  comfnt- 
able  cbairB  and  bave  a  amoke  ajid  a  talk  together,  and  an  opportunity  to  take  this  harmleas  beverage 
and  creatnre  comforta  of  that  sort,  to  the  exclusion  of  spintnous  liquors— all  that  baa  had  a  great 
effect.  The  public  parka  bave  also  helped.  The  musioai  entertainmenta  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summertime— many  of  them  encouraged  by  our  corporations  and  aupported  largely  by  the  employei»>- 
all  that  work  is  well-directed  outlay  lor  the  enjoyment  of  the  people. 

BOUBS  OF  LABOB  PBB  WEIK. 

The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  sixty  hours  to  fifty -four  has  allowed  all  the  working-]>eople 
to  have  a  holiday,  leaving  their  work  on  Saturday  at  12  o'clock.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  purchases  in  the  daytime,  and  to  take  tneir  children  out  into  the  parks  and  epjov  the  fresh 
air.  The  working-hours  are  such  that  the  workingman  has  practically  got  daylight  all  through  the 
year  for  his  work,  and  then  during  the  aummer  months,  of  course,  there  are  long  evenings  of  daylight, 
and  the  half  hour  less  labor  at  each  end  of  the  day  gives  the  workingman  an  opportunity  to  wash,  and 
covers  the  time  when  he  would  be  going  home,  ana  is  a  great  consideration  to  him.  In  consideration 
of  this  extra  time  allowed  for  recreation,  we  find  that  men  are  attending  reading-rooms  more  than 
they  did. 

UBBABOES  AND  BBADINO  BOOICB. 

We  have  free  libraries  and  reading-rooms  established  in  each  ward  or  district  of  our  towns.  If  the 
wsrd  is  very  large  we  divide  it  into  districts  and  establish  a  reading-room  which  does  not  cost  much 
money  (three  or  four  thousand  pounds),  and  there  we  keep  the  papers  of  the  day  and  scientific  and 
literary  periodicals  and  some  standard  books,  and  we  find  that  the  working*people  are  appreciating 
these  advantages  Just  in  proportion  as  they  get  more  time  to  devote  to  them.  They  have  more  leisure 
now,  and  many  take  advantage  of  their  time  to  pursue  some  studies. 

ETKNIXa  BC1BNCB  BCHCX)LB. 

And  because  of  this,  we  think  our  evening  science  schools,  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  improve, 
will  be  better  attended,  and  we  shall  therefore  get  some  science  and  art  teaching  into  the  adult  working- 
classes  who  have  already  begun  their  life-labor,  who  have  almost  always  the  desire  to  become  better 
nformed,  and  will  in  this  way  be  able  to  satisfy  that  desire. 

HOUB8  OF  LABOB  IN  AXEBICA. 

If  you  will  allow'me  to.  I  should  like  to  make  another  remark  aa  a  result  of  my  observation  in  Amer- 
ica. I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  to  intensify  differences  of  opinion,  but,  having  said  it  to  several 
employers  of  labor,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  say  it  here.  I  beUeve  that  all  American  working- 
Iieople  have  greater  activity,  greater  nervous  energy  than  our  people  have,  and  I  believe  they  do  more 
work.  Mid  can  do  more  work,  f^m  that  spirit  of  Intense  desire  which  they  have  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, to  accomplish  more,  even,  dav  by  oay,  than  they  have  done  before.  This  is  the  spirit  of  yunr 
Copie.  Thev  work  harder  while  at  work,  and  I  therefore  say  that  nine  hours  of  labor  here,  with  the 
tensity  of  diligence  which  your  people  display,  would,  I  think,  count  for  more  than  ten  hours  of  our 
people's  work.  U ndoubtedly  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  this  country  ia  superior  to  ours, 
all  round.  The  very  fact  that  you  have  food  Just  as  cheap  aa  we  have  it— in  some  places  they  say  it  is 
cheaper,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  Just  as  cheap  as  our  working-people  ei^oy— that  you  pay  wages  varying 
from  one-half  as  much  again  to  double  as  much  again  for  similar  employment;  that  you  have  or  nave 
had,  hitherto,  as  I  think,  more  constant  employment  than  our  people  liave,  and  therefore  the  aggregate 
earnings  in  the  whole  year  are  greater  than  they  are  with  our  people — all  these  indicate  that  there  Is 
more  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  American  workingman  than  an  English  workingman  ei^oya. 

HIGH  RENTS  IN  AMBBICA. 

The  one  subject  which  strikes  me  as  being  very  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  most  oppressxTs,  I 
think,  upon  your  working-people,  is  the  enormous  amounts  they  pajr  for  house-rent.  I  do  not  think  I 
overstate  the  case  when  I  say  uxat  rents  are  double,  all  through  this  country,  for  the  same  degree  of 
comfort,  that  they  are  in  England.  That  is  so  even  in  Pullman  City,  which  is  a  model  city,  ^t  has 
always  struck  me  as  being  a  very  remarkable  and  almost  unnatural  condition  of  things  Hiat  in  a 
country  where  there  is  so  much  land,  and  where  the  resources  of  the  people  are  so  much  grester,  and 
material  therefore  ought  to  be  so  cheap,  the  habitations  of  your  working-people  cost  so  much.  It  ia 
certainly  an  indisputable  fact  that  rents  are  double  here  what  they  are  in  England. 

In  this  country  waste  of  raw  materials  ia  the  normal  condition  of  things.  7ou  waste  your  foiresta, 
your  metals,  your  food  i&nd  your  drink     There  ii  so  much  waste  here  that  it  is  not  noticed. 

All  the  institutions  for  the  aid  of  the  working-people  are  kept  up  by  the  employers— all  our  hospi- 
tals and  dispensaries — to  give  cheap  medical  advice  and  cheap  sturgicid  aid,  and  relief  In  time  of  need. 
We  have  workingmen*s  clubs  estsDlished  by  phUanthnmio  peopfe;  we  have  ooffee-houses  whM«  the 
workingmen  can  come  and  read.  Into  these,  members  of  the  committee  come  firom  time  to  time,  and 
take  an  Interest  in  the  young  people. 

I  think  what  you  require  here  is  a  larger  interest  in  the  working-classes  by  your  wealUiier  people. 
You  require  more  institutions  for  tbeir  intellectual  ei^oyment,  for  their  entertainment  and  their 
recreation.    You  require  less  hours  of  labor,  certainly. 

I  think  yon  ought  to  reduce  your  hours  of  labor  to  nine — ^it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country,  employers  and  employes— so  as  to  give  a  full,  solid  half-holiday  each  week  for  the  enUre  mass 
of  the  working-people.  They  would  eivjoy  lamily  life  more,  and  would  have  less  temptation  to  indulge 
in  vidous  habits. 

INDUBTBIAL  TBAININO  SHOULD  BE  INTBODUCED  INTO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Then,  in  your  common-school  system,  by  introducing  industrial  education  side  by  side  with  intelleo* 
taal  education  (and  it  would  not  hurt  intellectual  education,  but  would  h^p  it),  you  would  have  a 
larger  number  of  people  who  would  be  willing  to  go  out  into  the  fw  West,  and,  meeting  the  Ibtoes  of 
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Nature,  sabdae  them  in  a  territory  that  is  apparently  nnlimited  and  as  rich  as  it  is  boondlem.  All  that 
spirit  would  be  evoked  by  these  simple  changes,  which  would  be  Tery  easy  to  make.  It  would  only 
require  probably  the  rebolution  to  do  it,  and  it  would  be  done. 

C0MPABI80N  BETWEEN  THE  CONDITION  OF  AMEBICAN  AND  FOBEION  WOBKJOEN. 

In  all  other  respects  the  workine-classes  of  this  country  are  infinitely  better  situated  than  anv 
people  abroad.  They  have  in  their  form  of  government  no  hindrances  of  any  kind,  either  fWxn  tradi- 
tion or  feudalism ;  they  can  acquire  land  easier— it  is  almost  given  away  in  many  parts  of  this  coun^. 
They  have  an  eouality  among  themselves  and  their  foremen  and  managers  that  you  do  not  see  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  I  am  particularly  struck  by  the  respect  which  the  managers  and  foremen  here 
seem  to  have  for  their  workmen,  the  civility  tney  show  them ;  all  of  these  are  advantages  to  the 
worklngmen,  apart  from  their  civil  rights,  which,  of  course,  are  universally  admitted  here;  all  these 
make  up  a  social  condition  superior  to  anything  we  have  in  England.  And  if  the  working-people 
were  only  by  their  habits  to  show  that  they  were  capable  of  taking  the  advantages  olfered  tnem  hy 
Nature  and  oy  your  flree  institutions,  they  ought  to  be  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  people  in  the 
world.  Government  need  do  nothing  more  for  them,  I  think ;  but  society  requires  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  for  them. 

PUBUC  OPINION  SHOULD  BE  DIBBCTBD  TOWARD  THE  AMEUOBATION  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THK 

LABORING  CLAaSES. 

I  have  heaxd  a  eentleman  say  here  that  corporations  were  not  distinguished  for  their  sympathy. 
That  is  true;  and  that  is  why  I  point  out  tbat  society  in  America,  in  all  the  great  centres  of  indus- 
try, has  a  duty  laid  upon  it  that  I  think  it  is  not  performing  in  the  full  sense  of  its  responsibilities. 
^  these  great  corporations  the  shares  are  held,  I  presume,  by  wealthy  persons,  representing  probably 
the  culture  of  your  cities,  and  probably  occupying  public  positions.  It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter 
for  any  of  those  ooxporations  to  appro|>riate,  oy  tneir  shareholders,  from  year  to  year,  such  amount  of 
money  as  they  might  wish  to  appropriate  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-people.  And  If  public  opin- 
ion in  this  country  were  directed  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  oondiuon  or  the  working-classes  all 
around,  it  would  not  be  an  uncommon  thing  for  certain  sums  of  money,  probably  every  year,  to  be 
given  for  their  benefit.  That  is  not  uncommon  with  us.  We  are  tending  somewhat  ourselves,  yon 
know,  to  turning  all  our  concerns  into  Joint-stock  companies;  but  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  we  often  find  that  spirit  of  humanity  among  our  corporations — not  so  mucn,  perhaps,  as  witn 
individuals,  but  there  is  coming,  more  and  more,  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  any 
employer  of  a  large  class  of  people  is  bonnd  to  regard  those  people  on  the  social  side  as  well  as  the 
inaaatiial  side. 

EXHIBIT  S. 

[Extracts  iWim  an  Address  on  Technological  Instruction,  by  Philip  Magnus,  Secretary  and  Director  of 

the  City  and  Gnilds  of  London  Institute?] 

Workmen,  generally,*  make  a  great  mistake  in  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  their  own  educational 
requirements.  Instances  of  this  are  continually  coming  under  my  notice.  It  is  difficult,  for  example, 
to  make  them  understand  that  a  knowledge  of  intimately  associated  and  oognate  branches  of  their 
trade  is  likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  them ;  that  in  order  to  become  efficient  foremen  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  possess  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  entire  area  of  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  is  partly  to  correct  the  cramping  infiuence  of  the  extreme  divi- 
sion of  labor  that  technical  instruction  has  t>ecome  necessary. 

Speaking  tram  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  workmen  generally  care  to  leam  in  the  school 
very  little  more  than  they  might  leam  in  the  shop;  they  only  want  to  leam  it  more  quickly.  This 
desire  of  workmen  to  leam  those  parts  only  of  a  subject  which  seem  to  them  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  special  occupation  reminas  me  of  a  fact  told  me  by  a  medical  friend,  that  among  his 
students  of  anatomy  was  one  who  expressed  his  decided  unwillingness  to  dissect  the  abdominal  cavity, 
because,  as  a  surgeon,  he  intended  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  This  narrow 
view  of  the  scope  and  objects  of  technical  education  needs  to  be  steadily  and  persistently  discouraged, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  college  to  bring  home  to  the  workman  the  advantages  of  a  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  system  of  instruction. 

A  dmilar  difficulty  in  experienced  in  inducing  adult  artisan  student^  to  attach  sufficient  value  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  elementai7  principles  of  the  sciences  bearing  upon  their  industry.  This  is  due 
partly  tolhe  method  of  science  te.iching  commonly  adopted,  which  does  not  distingiush  between  the 
requnements  of  school-children  and  of  adult  woramen,  and  parfcly  to  the  fact  that  such  students  are 
too  impatient  to  see  the  immediate  applicability,  at  each  successive  stage,  of  the  knowledge  ^ey  are 
gaining  to  their  particular  work.  It  is  possible  that  the  fundamentu  principles  of  science  are  not 
always  presented  to  the  artisan  student  in  as  attractive  form  as  they  might  be,  and  tbat  he  is  not  made 
to  see,  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage,  the  connection  between  the  instruction  he  is  receiving  and  the  occu- 
pation in  which  he  is  engaged;  out  of  the  value  and  the  importance  of  this  elementary  knowledge  as 
preliminary  to,  and  as  an  essential  part  of,  technical  instruction,  we  must  take  care  never  to  lose 
sight. 

These  and  other  difficulties  will  doubtless  be  found  to  gradually  disappear  in  the  training  of  young 
apprentices,  who  will  constitute  the  workmen  of  tbe  future,  and  whom,  in  the  interests  of  trade,  quite 
apart  from  the  material  advantages  which  they  themselves  may  derive  from  such  instruction,  it  is 
most  desirable  to  carefully  educate.  In  Belgium,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  technical 
teac  hing  is  better  systematised  than  in  this  country,  theclass-rooms,  in  the  evening,  are  flUed  with  young 
students  who  attend  five  or  six  nights  a  week  ana  follow  the  several  courses  of  instruction  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  recommended  to  them ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  introdoce  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar system  into  this  college,  courses  of  instruction  have  been  arranged,  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  apprentices  engaged  in  various  industries,  but  affording,  at  the  same  time,  an  education  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  These  curricula  have  been  drawn  up  with  special  reference  to  the  educational  wants 
of  the  mechanic,  the  electrician,  the  metal-plate  worker,  the  cabinetmaker,  the  carpenter,  the  brick- 
layer, the  plumber,  etc.,  and  are  intended  to  supplement  without  interfering  with  his  workshop 
training. 

In  the  ordinaiy  teaching  of  pure  science  the  preliminary  stages  of  instruction  are  such  as  afford, 
or  are  intended  to  afford,  the  best  basis  on  whicn  the  sni)erstruoture  of  higher  knowledge  can  after- 
wards be  raised,  and  where  the  pupil  has  a  long  course  of  study  before  him,  to  which  he  can  devote 
himself  before  being  required  to  ai>ply  his  knowledge  to  any  speoial  art  or  Industry.  No  better 
method  of  instmotion  can  be  dei ' 
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Bat  tbe,ca«o  is  diflerent  where  the  pupil's  period  of  study  is  ncicessarily  limited,  and  is  not  long 
enough  to  euable  him  to  attain  to  that  nigher  Icuowledtro  'which  would  justify  the  time  spent  in  prep- 
aration for  it.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  the  practical  emicator  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  builder,  who 
adapts  hiM  foundations  to  the  superstructure  to  be  raised  upon  them.  This  question  of  time  is  an  impor> 
tant  factor  in  the  consideration  of  all  schemes  of  technical  instruction  necessitating  the  early  speci- 
fication of  the  student's  work.  For  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  pupil  requires  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science  and  of  the  details  c»f  practical  work,  but  the  ability  to  apply 
the  one  to  the  other;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  essential  that  theory  and  practice  should  be  combined  ia 
his  inatruction,  and  that  both  should  have  reference  to  his  particular  work. 

PBACTICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

In  this  college  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  will  be  taught,  as  far  as  possfble,  with  referenoe  tothe 
career  or  occupations  of  the  students ;  that  is  to  say,  the  teacher  will  keep  steadily  before  him  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  student  will  apply  his  knowledge  in  the  instruction  which  he  gives  him.  Indeed, 
tlie  technical  teacher  ought  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  keep  one  e^e  on  the  general  principles 
of  science,  and  the  other  upon  the  industry  which  his  pupil  intends  to  follow.  Instruction  of  this 
kind  must  overlap  ordinary  science  teaching  and  the  teaching  of  a  trade,  and  must  vet  be  distinct  from 
eitlier.  Between  the  ordinary,  or  the  scholastic,  teaching  or  the  elements  of  physics,  and  the  instruc- 
tion, for  example,  that  might  be  given  to  a  novice  In  the  manipulation  of  a  telegraphic  instrument,  there 
is  a  wide  diflerence;  and  it  is  within  this  difference  that  a  technical  teacher  is  called  upon  to  do  his 
work.  So,  too,  between  the  teaching  of  Euclidian  geometnr  and  the  rules  that  would  be  eiven  to  an 
apprentice  for  the  construction  of  a  particular  kind  of  Joint,  or  the  cntting  out  of  a  sheet  or  metal  to  a 
given  pattern,  lies  the  border-land  for  technical  instruction  in  the  application  of  geometry  to  Joinery 
and  to  metal-plate  work. 

Speaking  generally,  the  method  of  teaching  science  in  this  college  will  be  based  on  the  well-known 
educational  principle  that  all  teaching  should  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  The  student  will  be  brought  into  contact,  first  of  all,  with  the  actual  working 
machine,  and  he  will  then  proceed  to  analyze  it  into  its  different  elementary  parts,  and  to  deduce  the  laws 
of  their  action.  In  this  way  the  principles  of  science  will  be  derived  ftom  the  mechanical  contrivances 
exemplifying  them.  Just  as  the  laws  of  growth  and  decay  are  inferred  by  the  studentof  biology  from  the 
observations  of  living  animals  and  plants.  This  method  of  science  teaching  has  been  tersel  v  described 
by  Professor  Ayrton  as  the  analytical,  as  distinguished  from  the  synthetical  method :  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  in  this  college  it  will  receive  a  fair  trial.  To  the  adult  student  the  advantage  of 
this  system  of  instruction  must  be  plainly  manifest,  for  be,  being  already  familiar  with  the  general 
character  of  tho  machinery  he  uses,  will  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  abstoact  principles  of  scien<-« 
bv  a  natural  and  easy  metnod  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  that  explain  the  processes  he  sees ;  and.  apart 
altogether  from  the  material  advantages  he  may  derive  from  this  higher  knowledge,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  reach  the  state  of  happiness  ascribed  by  Yirgil  to  the  similarly  Mlucated  agriculturisti. 

"  —qui  potuit  verum  cognoiwr^  causat.*' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  teaching  in  this  school  wUl  be  essentially  practical ;  that 
more  will  be  done  in  thelaboratories,  in  the  drawing-rooms  and  workshops  than  in  the  lecture  thea- 
troH.  Indeed,  it  may  bo  rather  said  that  the  lectures  will  form  a  commentary  on  the  practical  work 
than  that  tho  practical  work  will  serve  only  to  illustrate  the  lectures. 

THE  MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  THE  INBTITUTB  CLEARLY  STATED. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  this  difference  of  method,  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  teaeh- 
ing  to  be  given  in  this  institution  is  not  to  make  scientific  men,  nor  to  train  scientists,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans call  them,  but  to  educate  teohnikers.  as  the  Germans  say;  to  explain  to  those  preparing  for 
industrial  work,  or  already  engaged  in  it,  the  principles  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  their  occupa- 
tion, so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  think  bacK  from  the  processes  they  see  to  the  causes  underlying 
them,  and  thus  substitute  scientific  method  for  mere  rule  of  thumb.  It  is  almost  supeninous  to 
remark  that  instruction  of  this  kind  can  be  given  by  those  only  who  possess  a  wide  and  deep  knowl- 
edge of  their  subject,  and  a  full  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  practical  and  commercial  details 
of  the  industry  or  trade  to  which  their  teaching  refers.  Indeed,  it  is  now  generally  recognised  that 
technical  teachers  must  be  familiar  with  the  processes  of  the  factory  or  workshop.  Te^icners  of  this 
kind  the  President  of  the  British  Association  must  have  had  in  view  when,  in  his  opening  ad.lress  at 
Southampton,  contrasting  them  with  the  ardent  students  of  l^ature,  the  "  High  Pnests  of  Science." 
he  said:  '*  It  is  not  to  them  that  we  must  look  for  our  excellence  and  progress  in  pra<>tical  science; 
nor  must  we  look  for  it  to  the  rule-of-thumb  practitioner  who  is  guided  by  what  comes  nearer  to 
instinct.  It  is  to  the  man  of  science,  who  gives  attention  to  practical  questions,  and  to  tho  practi- 
tioner, who  dc'votes  part  of  his  time  to  prosecution  of  strictly  scientific  investigations,  th.it  we  owe 
the  rapid  progress  ot  the  present  day."  Such  men,  of  whom  the  writer  bimself  is  so  illustrious  an 
example,  are  difficult  to  find;  and  yet  the  progress  of  technical  education  in  this  country  dciiends 
u)K)n  their  supply. 

The  teacher  who  is  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  artisui  students  must  address  them  in  the  language 
they  understand,  and  must  show  that  he  is  not  beyond  appreciating  practical  difiioulties  which  occur 
to  tncm  in  their  daily  work.  Dr.  Siemens  further  tells  us  that  "  tneory  and  practice  are  so  interde- 
pendent that  an  intimate  union  between  them  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  for  our  future  prog- 
re.ss";  and  certainly  none  are  more  alive  to  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  as  regards  educational 
progress,  than  artisan  students,  for  it  is  to  them  a  constant  source  of  regret  that  they  are  unable  to 
see  the  relation  of  scientific  truths,  as  they  are  generally  imparted  to  them,  to  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged ;  and  in  this  complaint,  which  is  so  often  heard,  is  found  the  protest  of  workmen  against 
tho  divorce  of  practice  from  tneory  in  the  instruction  which  they  frequently  receive.  With  the  view 
of  indicating  toe  requisite  qualifications  of  the  technical  teacher,  the  Council  of  this  institute  have 
inserted  in  their  programme  of  technological  examinations  a  paragraph  stating  that  persons  having  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  their  trade,  acquired  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  possessing,  at  the 
same  time,  such  knowledge  of  pure  science  as  enables  them  to  teach  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  will  be  registered  as  teachers  by  the  institute. 

Of  the  four  departments  into  which  the  college  is  divided,  that  of  electrical  engineering  promises, 
for  some  time  at  least,  to  be  the  most  attractive  to  students.  The  applications  of  electricity  to  teleg- 
raphy, telephony,  illumination,  machinery  and  locomotion  are  among  the  most  recent  of  the  practical 
developiuents  of  science,  and  seem  to  afibrd  a  glimpse,  if  nothing  more,  of  the  wid^r  field  of  invention 
which  is  yet  to  be  explored.    The  appetite  for  wonders  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  never 
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before,  perhape,  was  the  world  more  willing  to  believe  in  the  possibilities  of  soienoe  than  novr.  This 
nnivental  credence  almost  constitutes  a  new  faith.  The  numerous  discoveries  fetched  within  the  last 
few  years  from  the  seemingly  boundless  world  of  physical  science  verify  and  give  a  special  signifl- 
cance  to  Cicero's  words : 
**  OmnUms/ere  in  rebuts  et  maxinu  in  pkyiiei$,  quid  non  »U  citiu*  qtuun  quid  sit,  dixerim,'' 
Although  electricity  may  be  regarded,  iust  at  present,  as  the  most  popular  of  the  sciences,  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  recently  been  made  In  other  branches  of  knowledge  are  scarcely  less  important. 
The  skill  and  the  inventive  power  of  the  mechanism  have  beencallMl  into  requisition  witn  every 
advance  in  physios  and  in  chemistry.  Indeed,  it  is  only  when  the  inventions  of  physicists  and  chem- 
ists are  capal)le  of  being  adapted  to  machinery  that  these  inventions  can  be  said,  to  be  practically 
serviceable.  The  ^reat.  discoveries  which  have  recently  been  made  in  chemical  science,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  which  to  industrial  purposes  the  Germans  and  the  Swiss  have  left  us  so  far  in  the  rear,  are 
among  the  causes  that  have  given  rise  to  the  demand  in  this  country  for  the  technical  instruction 
which  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  are  engaged  in  providing.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
many  of  the  students  of  this  college  will  entertain  the  laudabfo  ambition  to  have  tlieir  names  enrolled 
among  those  who  have  pushed  discovery  one  step  further,  and  have  added  something  to  the  sum  total 
of  human  knowledge;  and  it  may  be  encouraging  to  these  studenta  to  be  told  that  they  will  here 
receive  a  preparatory  training  that  should  help  to  place  the  power  of  discovery  within  tneir  reach. 
i<'or  discovery  in  science,  like  design  in  art,  does  not  depend  entirely  upon,  although  it  is  greatly  aided 
by,  inspiration  and  genius.  Any  one  who  la  carefully  trained  in  the  methods  of  research,  who  is 
shown  the  processes  oy  which  the  system  of  organized  knowledge,  known  as  science,  has  been  grad- 
ually built  up,  may  reasonably  hope  to  unravel  f^«sh  secrets  of  Nature,  and  to  add  something  to  our 
knowledge  of  what  is  or  may  do.  Except,  perhaps,  in  the  region  of  chemistry,  it  is  not  the  masters  of 
acquired  Knowledge,  the  professors  of  austxact  science,  but  rather  those  who  have  made  science  min- 
ister to  art— practising  first  and  then  calling  theory  to  their  aid — who,  as  discoverers,  have  exerted 
most  influence  upon  the  material  progress  of  the  world,  and  have  chiefly  assisted  in  the  development 
of  its  tnkle  and  oommeroe. 

EXHIBIT  T. 

Massachusktts  Inbtitutk  of  Tkchnolooy.— Socuety  of  Abts.— Education  for  IIailboad 

Enoucbkring. 

The  351st  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  held  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  on  Thursday 
evening,  Oct.  28,  I'resident  Walker  in  the  chair. 

After  reading  the  records  of  the  previous  meeting,  the  President  introduced  Mr.  C.  D.  Jameson,  of 
the  Institute,  who  read  a  paper  on  *'  lUilroad  Engineering^  Education." 

Mr.  Jameson  said :  "  The  autios  of  the  first  raiboad  en^neers  were  much  more  general  than  those  of 
the  present  engineers.  They  located  and  built  their  railroads,  designed  their  locomotives,  rolling 
stock  and  bridges,  and  when  completed  managed  the  road  with  success,  and  this  without  the  aid  ai 
experience  or  precedent.  Usually  they  were  men  who  had  had  no  early  education  or  training  in  rail- 
roiMding,  but  possessed  an  Indomitable  will,  unlimited  patience  and  a  good  stock  of  common  sense. 

**  We  nndoubtedly  do  things  more  quickly  now  than  then,  and  in  many  respects  do  them  better;  but 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  naturally  profit  by  their  experience,  and  also  at  the  present  time  no  one 
man  does  the  whole  of  anything,  hence  he  can  do  his  particular  part  better. 

' '  In  many  branches,  however,  we  have  made  little,  if  any,  advancement.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  the  matter  of  location  where  we  seem  to  have  copied  the  curlier  engineers  in  their  errors,  but  not 
in  their  habits  of  careful  observation  and  study. 

*'The  majority  of  our  railroads  are  uneconomically  locatod,  and  not  only  was  the  first  cost  of  con- 
struction more  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  the  loss  in  the  ojierating  expenses  is  enormous,  and 
increases  with  increasing  business.  This  loss  is  not,  in  the  minority  of  cases,  due  entirely  to  the 
engineering  profession,  bat  to  the  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  railroad 
companies. 

**The  expenses  of  the  engineering  parties  on  preliminary  work  and  final  location  are  very  great,  and 
for  much  oi  this  expense  toe  management  can  see  no  direct  return,  and  there  seems  to  be  im  idea 
abroad  that  most  of  the  money  spent  in  this  way  goes  for  theory  and  is  of  very  little  practical  use  to 
the  company.  Therefore  the  salary  of  the  locatiujE;  engineer  is  comparatively  small,  and  his  ability  is 
frequency  small  inproportion.  Tno  number  of  his  assistants  is  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  the  result 
is  inferior  work.  Tne  vital  principles  upon  which  the  economic  looation  of  a  railroad  depends  are  not 
considered  at  all,  or,  at  the  most,  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  the  smaller  details  uiK>n  which,  to  a 
great  extent,  depends  the  ultimate  financial  success  of  the  road,  are  left  entirely  out  of  aoooont. 

THB  CONSTBUOTIOM  BNQIlfBBB. 

"After  the  road  is  located  the  management  secures  the  services  of  the  best  construction  engineer 
possible.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  but  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  abilities  of  the  construction 
engineer,  or  how  much  he  may  save  in  overcoming  the  defects  in  location,  still  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  merely  passes  through  his  hands  as  a  paymaster,  having  been  actuisJly  expended  months  before 
by  the  locating  engineer. 

"In  order  that  toe  railroad  engineer  of  the  future  may  be  thoroughly  competent,  both  in  the  '  theory 
of  economic  location '  and  in  the  details  connected  with  the  work  in  tne  field,  too  much  attention  can- 
not be  paid  to  this  branch  of  education. 

"We  are  in  an  age  of  speciiUties.  The  engineering  profession  has  been  subdivided,  so  that  we  now 
have  civil,  mechamcal,  mining,  hydraulic,  sanitary,  ondge  and  railroad  engineers.  In  order  to  reach 
distinction  a  man  must  confine  Lunself  to  his  specialty,  and  if  that  be  railroading,  his  time  either  as  a 
student  or  as  a  man  in  active  work  will  be  amply  filled  in  keeping  pace  with  the  age. 

OOLLIGB  TBAININQ  FOOUSHLT  UNDEBBATBD. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  among  certain  classes  to  sneer  at  an  education,  considering  the  time 
that  is  spent  at  college  wasted,  and  thsA  it  might  have  been  spent  to  much  greater  advantage  in  actual 
work  in  the  field.  Many  instances  are  cited  by  these  people  in  corroboration  of  this  belief  of  persons 
who  have  risen  to  the  head  of  their  professions  by  their  own  exertion,  without  the  aid  of  a  college  or 
technical  education,  and  also  of  a  largenumber  of  men  who,  having  graduated  from  oar  finest  schools, 
have  aocompliabed  nothing.    The  reason  for  this  is  not  that  these  unsuocessfol  men  lost  anything  by 
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going  to  ooUoffo,  but  thmr  wore  gro«tl j  inferior  in  energy  end  ability  to  the  others.  CoUegee  do  not 
lifofeee  to  nuile  brains,  Snt  simply  to  teaoh  the  man  to  nee  what  he  has  to  the  beet  adrantage,  and  the 
man  who  is  snoceesfnl  without  a  oollege  or  technioal  education  would,  with  this  aid,  hare  found  the 
path  to  success  much  easier  and  shorter. 

*'In  the  years  which  intervened  between  the  first  railroad  eneineers  and  those  of  the  preaent  they 
were  considered  a  necessity  in  locatlDS  and  building  the  road  omy .  The  road  was  then  tamed  over  to 
business  men  to  manage.  As  long  as  the  roads  were  small,  and  tho  repairs  and  renewals  slight,  this 
worked  well.  As  the  number  of  xoads  increased,  and  long  lines  and  systems  begin  to  be  formeo,  the 
increase  of  traffic  demanded  a  large  increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  locomotives  and  rolling 
stock ;  this  in  turn  necessitated  renewals  and  additions  to  the  roadbed  and  track,  the  repLaciDg  of  the 
old  bridges  bv  new  and  heavier  ones.  This  reconstruction  in  tbe  form  of  renewals  wiu  nerer  cease, 
and  with  it  all  the  railroad  companies  have  come  to  see  the  necfvsity  of  a  permanent  and  reliable 
engineering  coriw.  Thus  the  field  of  work  for  the  railroad  engineer  has  broadened  from  the  teanaieot 
work  of  locating  and  constructing:  the  road  to  permanent  positions  on  established  roads,  where  th«re 
are  abundant  opportunities  of  making  good  use  of  his  ability.  But  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  all 
these  opportunitiee  there  is  need  of  a  much  broader  education  in  what  w  emay  call  'railway  scienoe,' 
which  mdudes  many  Immches  as  yet  very  little  taught  in  our  technical  schools. 

SPSCIAL  OOI7B8B  IN  BAILWAT  SCISVCB. 

"Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  items  that  should  be  included  in  a  course  of  instmotion  in  'rail- 
way science,'  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a  'special  course  for  railway  engineers.'  The  length  of  the 
course  should,  if  possible,  be  five  years  insteaa  of  four.  The  first  two  years  should  be  devoted  to  lay- 
ing a  firm  foundation  in  the  general  studies,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  mathematics,  chemis- 
try and  physics  in  their  more  elementory  forms;  the  third  year  to  the  {general  study  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, ana  the  last  two  years  to  a  ■pecial  study  of  railroads  in  all  their  branches.  The  third  year'a 
course  should  contain  thorough  instruction  and  practice  in  the  field  work  of  the  railway  engineer,  in 
both  location  and  instruction.  When  the  weather  will  permit,  the  field  work  should  be  pusned  even 
to  the  point  of  sacrificing  some  of  the  work  in  the  class-room.  The  field  methods  should  be  taught 
exactiyaa  they  are  now  nned  in  the  bent  practice;  the  same  terms  used,  the  same  organization  of 
parties,  and,  most  of  all,  the  same  discipline  and  strict  attention  to  business.  The  greatest  possible 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  location  in  all  ite  details  in  the  field,  and  when  tbe  student 
has  mastered  as  far  as  possible  the  principles  that  govern  a  railroad  location  in  regard  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country  anaunderstands  the  actual  work  of  putting  the  line  on  the  g^und,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  should  he  be  instructed  in  those  finer  details  and  principles  of  the  work  called  the  'Theory 
of  Economic  Location, *  and  upon  which  the  true  location  of  a  railroad  depends. 

*'This  '  Theory  of  Economic  Location '  should  be  toueht  in  the  last  two  years.  Also  there  should 
be  given  a  course  of  instruction  in  every  branch  of  railroad  constrncUon,  which  should  contain  an 
amount  of  hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineering  sufficient  to  enable  the  person  to  build  and  maintain 
stetions,  shops,  etc.,  and  the  proper  handling  of  all  the  water  that  may  be  encountered  in  tbe  con- 
struction ana  maintenance  of  the  road ;  the  'maintenance  of  way '  In  all  ito  details,  both  in  theory  and 
practice;  the  proper  management  and  economical  distribution  of  large  and  small  gangs  of  laborers; 
railway  management  as  it  applies  to  the  operating  of  the  road,  such  as  internal  management  of  the 
separate  departmento  and  their  relations  to  the  general  management ;  the  making  up  and  running  of 
trains;  running  and  repairs  of  locomotives  and  rolling  stock;  stetion  and  terminal  service;  tberela- 
Uon  between  the  railroad  and  the  public;  the  financial  management  as  to  bonds,  stocks,  leased  lines, 
consolidations,  pools,  eto. ;  and  all  the  questions  of  railway  transportetion,  legislative  interferaioeana 
State  ownership. 

"In  the  instruction  in  any  branch  of  engineering  the  one  thing  to  be  kept  prominently  before  the 
student  is  economy  of  design  and  construction.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  design  and  construct  a 
bridge  of  a  certain  leng^  which  shall  safely  hold  up  a  given  load,  or  a  station  that  shall  acconmiodato 
a  given  numbw  of  passengers  and  trains,  but  this  shomd  be  done  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

PBBSKin  OOUBSK8  OF  INBTBUCTION  AimQUATBD. 

"If  a  person  examines  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  engineering  in  the 
various  technical  schools  in  this  country,  he  will  be  struck  with  the  antiquatbd  ideas  and  methocls 
that  still  prevail  in  a  minority  of  them,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  there  is  no  instruction  given 
in  railroad  engineering  proper,  and  the  merest  outline  of  the  principles  of  location  and  constructicm. 
There  are  unaoubtedly  some  reasons  why  the  schools  are  so  much  behind  the  times,  and  one  of  tbe  nioet 
oommon  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  serious  is  the  lack  of  money.  Another  is  the  low  standard  of 
admission,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  of  the  first  year  is  occupied  in  teaching  what  ought  to 
have  been  learneil  before  entering.  The  standard  of  admission  is  often  lowered  to  attract  students, 
but  it  ii  a  suicidal  policy  and  soon  ruins  the  reputation  of  the  schooL 

VKKD  OF  LIBERAL  ENDOWMENT  OF  ENGINKKBIirO  8CHOOLB. 

"Every  school  should  have  an  endowment  large  enough  to  pay  all  salaries  and  running  expraiaes 
without  depending  in  the  least  on  the  tuition  of  the  studenta.  iStudento  should  not  be  adimttea  until 
they  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  offered  them. 

"  Still  another  reason  is  in  the  fact  that  the  faculties  of  many  of  the  technical  schools  have  allowed 
themselves  to  get  into  ruto,  Arom  which  it  is  difficult  to  move  tnem.  With  the  exception  of  the  first, 
these  reasons  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  bad  management,  and  the  txooble  can  be  easily 
corrected. 

THB  BQUIPMBIIT  NBBDED. 

' '  Every  advantage  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  student.  All  the  apparatus  neceseary  for 
experiment  of  every  kind  should  be  provided;  a  good  library  containing  every  book  of  worth  besring 
on  the  different  snbjecta ;  a  good,  ouiet  reading-room  where  all  the  engineering  periodicals  of  the  day 
are  accessible.  The  student  should  be  encouraged  to  do  as  much  rewling  from  a  litersry  standpoint 
as  possible.  It  teaches  him  how  to  think  and  to  express  his  thoughto  in  a  clear,  logical  and  gram- 
matical manner. 

"He  should  be  taught  habito  of  application  and  the  power  of  being  able  to  concentrate  the  whole 
mind  for  the  time  being  upon  whatever  work  he  has  in  hand.    In  other  words,  he  should  be  taught  to 
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■tady  so  that  when  he  leares  be  will  oot  only  be  able  to  profit  by  hit  own  experience  as  it  comes  slowly, 
hot,  what  ia  fxt  better,  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  thna  at  once  advance  to  a  point 
which  it  would  take  him  ^  ears  to  teach  by  himself. 

"Daring  the  vears  spent  at  the  Institute  the  student  should  examine  as  much  as  pcssible  all  engi- 
neering works  that  can  in  any  way  interest  him  while  in  process  of  constmotion. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  student  should  be  so  drilled  that  when  he  graduates  he  can  have 
not  only  the  diploma  of  the  school,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance  to  him,  can  accept  any  position 
in  his  profeosion  that  offers,  prore  himself  of  use,  and  therefore  a  necessity  to  his  employer,  end  earn 
a  living  for  himself." 

The  paper  was  followed  by  a  lengthy  discussion,  in  which  President  Walker,  Professor  Swain. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Dresser,  Mr.  Oeorge  R.  Hudy,  and  Mr.  Dwight  Porter  took  part.  The  meeting  adjourned 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jameson. 

As  already  stated,  exhibits  from  **  T ''  to  **  Y,"  inclusive,  are  given 
in  chapter  V .  of  this  volume  of  this  Report.  The  final  exhibit 
marked  *'X,"  as  given  in  the  report  by  Dr.  Barnard,  was  desijjned 
to  show  the  actual  want  of  relation  between  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University ; 
in  contrast  with  the  possible  relation  that,  in  Dr.  Barnard's  judg- 
ment, ought  to  exist  I  This  exhibit,  with  its  graphic  showing,  pre- 
sents a  very  interesting,  suggestive  and  plausible  ideal  of  the  relation 
that  mi^ht  be  borne  between  the  public  free  schools  of  a  great  citj 
and  a  high  class  university.  As  such  it  follows  here,  whether  it 
secures  any  practical  result  or  not,  the  plan  reflects  credit  upon  the 
humanitarianism  of  its  lamented  author. 

EXHIBIT  X. 

This  eachibit  contains  a  graphical  representation  of  Baltimore's  school  system  as  it  is  and  as  it 
should  be.  It  will  be  seen  by  ihe  first  diagram  that  the  provision  for  industrial  training  is  practi- 
cally nothing,  and  that  there  is  no  connection  between  our  school  system  and  the  University.  But 
little  more  than  one-half  the  children  who  enter  the  primary  grades  ever  pass  into  the  grammar  grade. 
Some  of  the  others  enter  private  schools,  but  very  many  of  them  quit  school  to  reinforce  the  isporant, 
the  vicious,  and  the  criminal  classes.  One  reason  uf  this  is  that  their  parents  do  not  see  mucn  in  the 
grammar-school  course  that  will  be  of  use  to  children  who  have  to  make  their  living  by  manuai  labor. 
In  addition  to  the  suljects  now  tauffht  in  the  grammar  grades,  there  ought  to  be  practical  instruction 
in  industrial  drawing,  experimentu  science,  and  physiology  and  hygiene.  Instruction  should  also  be 
given  in  the  grammar  grade  to  girls  in  coolung  and  sewing,  and  to  Doys  in  the  use  and  care  of  tools. 
With  such  actions  to  the  gramuiar-schod  studies,  more  boys  and  girls  would  be  induced  to  complete 
that  course,  and  thus  be  fitted  for  high-school  duties.  Those  who  from  inclination  or  force  of  circum- 
stances left  achool  after  completing  the  grammar-school  course  would  enter  upon  their  life-work  with 
a  fa^  amount  of  elementary  education  and  with  habits  of  study  sufficiently  weU  fixed  to  make  self- 
improvement  possible.  The  nammar  school  should  fit  boys  and  girls  for  either  a  literary  or  an  indus- 
trial high  school  course,  Mid  Tor  such  art  schools  as  the  Marylana  Institute. 

The  literary  high  school  fits  young  people  for  commercial  pursuits,  for  law,  medical,  or  thecdogical 
atndies,  and  for  college  courses.  Itls  certainly  only  fair  that  the  school  system  should  make  equal 
provision  for  the  preparatory  training  of  those  who  are  to  become  mechanics,  architects,  engineers, 
etc.,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  bigher  training  that  is  afforded  in  purely  technical  schools.  The  Hterary 
high  schools  of  Baltimore  cost  f/S. 000  a  year,  while  only  $12,000  a  year  is  allowed  for  industrial  train- 
ing in  the  Manual  Training  School. 

The  literary  high-school  course  should  continue  as  it  is,  with  some  slight  modifications.  An  indus- 
trial high  school  should  be  provided  for  on  a  scats  as  large  as  the  literary  high  school  now  is.  The 
course  of  study  should  include  manual  training,  industrial  drawing,  applied  science,  mechanic  arts, 
book-keeping,  and  history,  government,  etc.,  together  with  some  literary  studies.  There  ought  to  be 
a  close  connection  between  the  literary  and  industrial  high  schooki,  so  that  students  could  change 
readily  from  one  to  the  other.    Some  of  the  classes  might  be  in  common  with  mutual  sdvantage. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  school  systom,  and 
its  crowning  glory.  To  msintafn  this  position  it  should  afford  instruction  in  applied,  as  well  as  in 
pure,  science. 
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*  The  diagraina  show  the  University  in  its  relation  to  the  city  school  system,  without  regard  to 
other  sources  from  which  students  are  drawn. 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  U.  S.  COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


I.  Introduction. 

II.  The  Land  Grant  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

III.  Historical  Statements  concerning  Passage  of  the  Land  Grant  Law  of  1862. 
Accounts  of  the  successful  efforts,  in  promoting  the  passage  of  the  above  law,  made 
by  Dr.  Amos  Brown,  of  New  York  State,  and  by  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  of  Pennsylvania. 

IV.  Historical  Addresses  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  June  21st,  1887,  the  25tli  Anniversary  of  the  Passage  of  the 
"  Morrill"  Land  Grant  Law  of  1862. 

V.  Paper  entitled  Agricultural  Education  in  Bavaria,  by  Professor  R.  B.  Warder. 

VI.  Address  on  Technical  Training,  delivered  by  Prof essor  Jolm  Hamilton,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  New  Mechanical  Department  Building,  Pennsylvania 
State  Ck)llege,  February  10th,  1886. 

VII.  Farewell  Address  by  Bishop  Haygood,  at  commencement  of  Claflin  College, 
South  Carolina,  in  1890. 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  U.  S.  COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

THE  MECHANIC  ARTS 


I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  papers  which  make  up  this  Appendix,  all  relate,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  those  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
which  arose  in  obedience  to  the  creative  fiat  of  the  American  Congress. 

As  these  colleges  were  thus  the  direct  outcome  of  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Congi'ess  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  fit  and  proper  that 
copies  of  these  three  creative  laws  should  be  here  placed. 

The  immense  power  for  good  which  the  act  of  1862,  has  developed, 
lends  interest  to  everything  throwing  light  upon  its  passap^e.  The 
historical  paper,  furnished  Dy  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Chickering, 
which  recites  the  important  work  accomplished  by  the  late  Dr.  Amos 
Brown,  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  the  data  elsewhere  obtained 
showing  how  earnestly  the  late  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  of  Pennsylvania, 
cooperated  in  the  efforts  made  by  educators  to  perfect  and  pass  this 
epoch-making  law,  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  every  reader. 

The  extracts  from  the  striking  addresses  delivered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  1887,  on 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "Morrill  Act  of 
1862,"  possess  both  historical  and  contemporary  interest. 

The  careful  and  exhaustive  paper  which  follows,  by  Professor 
Warder,  setting  forth  the  thorough  system  of  State  education  in 
Agriculture  as  illustrated  bv  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria ;  is  full  of 
information  and  suggestion  for  American  educators  and  law  makers. 

The  admirable  statement  by  Professor  Hamilton,  of  what  the  new 
education  is,  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  building 
for  this  new  Department  in  the  very  college  of  which  Dr.  Evan  Pugh, — 
who,  as  is  set  forth  in  a  previous  paper,  so  earnestly  cooperated  in 
the  efforts  for  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1862, — was  formerly  the 
President. 

The  final  paper,  the  farewell  Address  by  Bishop  Hay  good,  treats 
of  one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  or  the  new  era  in  American 
development. 

An  '^  Introduction  "  at  greater  or  less  length,  precedes  each  of  these 
papers. 
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II. 

The  Land  Grant  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

As  often  in  the  course  of  this  Report,  and  inevitably  in  the  accounts 
given  of  the  different  State  Institutions  which  have  received  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  laws  authorizing  the  National  Land  Grants, 
these  laws  have  been  constantly  referred  to ;  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  include  in  this  Appendix,  which  contains  articles  par- 
ticularly related  to  these  colleges,  a  copy  of  the  three  laws  popularly 
known,  from  the  names  of  the  members  of  Congress  in  charge  of 
the  Bills,  as  the  ** Morrill  Act  of  1862";  the  "Hatch  Act  of  1887"; 
and  the  "  Supplementary  Morrill  Act  of  1890." 

The  Laws  Enacted  By  The  Congress  Of  The  U.  S.  Relating  To  The 
Colleges  Op  Agriculture  And  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  Act  op  1862. 

An  Act  Donating  Public  Lands  to  the  Several  States  and  Territories  which  may 
Provide  Collegea  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Art8. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  : 

Section  1.  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States,  for  the  purposes  herein- 
after mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State,  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in  Congress, 
to  which  the  States  are  respectively  entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty;  proinded,  that  no  mmeral  lands  shall  be  selected  or 
purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  land  aforesaid  after  being  Burveyed 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or  subdivisions  of  sections  not 
less  than  one  quarter  of  a  section ;  and  whenever  there  are  public  lands  in  a  State 
subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  per  acre,  the 
quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  be  entitled  shall  be  selected  from  such  lands 
within  the  limits  of  such  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed 
to  issue  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  public  lands  sub- 
ject to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  which 
said  State  may  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to  the  amount 
in  acres  for  the  deficiencv  of  its  distributive  share ;  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  said 
States,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in  this 
act,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever ;  provided,  that  in  no  case  shall 
any  State  to  which  land  scrip  may  thus  be  issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same 
within  the  limits  of  any  other  State,  or  of  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  but 
their  assignees  may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  United  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  or  less  per  acre ;  and  provided  further,  that  not  more  than  one  million 
acres  shall  be  located  by  such  assignees  in  any  one  of  the  States ;  and  provided 
further,  tliat  no  such  location  shall  be  made  before  one  year  from  the  passage  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  3.  Arid  he  it  further  enacted,  that  all  the  expenses  of  management,  super- 
intendence, and  taxes,  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands  previous  to  their  sales, 
and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the  moneys 
which  may  be  received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by  the  States  to  which  they  may 
belong,  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
said  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever  to  the  purposes  here- 
inafter mentioned. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted,  that  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  aforesaid  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the  sales 
of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per 
centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks  ;  and  that  the  moneys  so  invested  shall 
constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished 
(except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this  act)  and  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated,  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim 
the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  enaowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
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college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States^may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
in  life. 

Sect.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  that  the  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip  hereby 
authorized  shall  be  made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  the  previous  assent  of  the  several  States  shall  be 
signified  by  legislative  acts  : 

First.  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  section, 
or  any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  oy  any  action  or  contingency,  be 
diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  so  that  the 
capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished ;  and  the  annual  interest 
shall  be  regularly  applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  upon  the 
amoimt  received  by  any  State  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  exx)enaed  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever  authorized  by  the 
respective  legislatures  of  said  State. 

Second.  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  pres- 
ervation, or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings. 

Third.  Any  State  which  may  t&e  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college,  as  described 
in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease ;  and  said 
State  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the  amount  received  for  any  land 
previously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  the  State  shall  be  valid. 

Fourth.  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  college, 
recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and  results, 
and  such  other  matters,  including  state,  industrial,  and  economical  statistics,  as 
may  be  supposed  useful ;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail  free,  by 
each,  to  all  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Fifth.  When  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  raised  to  double 
the  minimum  price  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be  computed  to  the 
States  at  the  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres  proportionally  diminished. 

Sixth.  No  State  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

Seventh.  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  acts  unless  it  shall 
express  its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  Legislature  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
its  approval  by  the  President. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  land  officers  shall  receive  the  same 
fees  for  locating  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  is  now  allowed 
for  the  location  of  military  bounty  land  warrants  under  existing  laws ;  provided, 
their  maximum  compensation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  governors  of  the  several  Stetes  to 
which  scrip  shall  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  required  to  report  annually  to 
Congress  all  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposd  of,  the  amount 
received  for  the  same,  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  proceeds. 

[Approved  July  2,  1862.] 

The  Act  op  1887. 

An  Act  to  establish  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  connection  with  the  Col- 
leges established  in  the  Several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  approved 
July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  Acts  supplementary 
thereto. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled : 

Section  1.  That  in  order  to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
culture, and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and  experiments  respecting  the 
principles  and  applications  of  agricultural  science,  there  shall  be  established,  under 
direction  of  the  college,  or  colleges,  or  agricultural  department  of  colleges  in  each 
State  or  Territory  established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  in  accordance 
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with  the  proYisions  of  an  act  approved  July  Recond,  eighteen  hundred  and  slz^- 
two,  entitled  ''An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts/* 
or  any  of  the  supplements  to  said  act,  a  department  to  be  known  and  designated  as 
an  "  agricultural  experiment  station** :  Provided,  that  in  any  State  or  Territory  in 
which  two  such  collies  have  been  or  may  be  so  established  the  appropriation  here- 
inafter made  to  such  State  or  Territory  shall  be  equally  divided  between  such  col- 
leges, unless  the  Legislature  of  such  State  or  Territory  shall  otherwise  direct. 

Sect.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  stations  to  conduct 
original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals ; 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the  same ;  the 
chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth ;  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  a  varying  series  of  crops ; 
the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acchmation ;  the  analysis  of  soils  and  water ; 
the  chemical  composition  of  manures  natural  or  artificial,  with  experiments  designed 
to  test  their  comparative  effects  on  crops  of  different  kmds ;  tne  adaptation  and 
value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants ;  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  the  different 
kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals ;  the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved 
in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese ;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments 
bearing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each 
case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  respective  States  or  Territories. 

Sect.  8.  That  in  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  methods  and 
results  in  the  work  of  said  stations,  it  shall  oe  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  to  furnish  forms,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  tabulation 
of  results  of  investigation  or  experiments;  to  indicate,  from  time  to  time,  such 
lines  of  inquiry  as  to  him  shall  seem  most  important ;  and,  in  general,  to  furnish 
such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  this  a^.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  stations,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February, 
to  make  to  the  governor  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  located  a  full  and 
detailed  report  of  its  operations,  including  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
a  copy  of  which  report  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  said  stations,  to  the  said  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  4.  That  bulletins  or  reports  of  progress  shall  be  published  at  Eaid  stations  at 
least  once  in  three  months,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  each  newspaper  in 
the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  are  respectively  located,  and  to  such  indi- 
viduals actually  engaged  in  farming  as  may  request  the  same,  and  as  far  as  the 
means  of  the  station  will  permit.  Such  bulletins  or  reports  and  the  annual  reports 
of  said  stations  shall  be  transmitted  in  the  mails  of  the  United  States  free  of  change 
for  postage,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster-Qeneral  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe. 

Sect.  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting 
investigations  and  experiments  and  printing  and  distributing  the  results  as  herein- 
before prescribed,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  each  State,  to  be  specially  provided  for  by  Congress  in  the  appropriations 
from  year  to  year,  and  to  each  Territory  entitled  imder  the  provisions  of  section 
eight  of  this  act,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  proceeding  from  the  sales  of  pub; 
lie  lands,  to  be  paid  in  eaual  quarterly  payments,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April* 
July,  and  Octooer  in  each  year,  to  the  treasurer  or  other  officer  duly  appointed  by 
the  governing  boards  of  said  colleges  to  receive  the  same,  the  first  payment  to  bie 
made  on  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  eightjr-seven :  Provided, 
however,  that  out  of  the  first  annual  appropriation  so  received  by  any  station  an 
amount  not  exceeding  one-fifth  may  be  expended  in  the  erection,  enlargement,  or 
repair  of  a  building  or  buildings  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  such  sta- 
tion ;  and  thereafter  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  per  centum  of  such  annual 
appropriation  may  be  so  expended. 

Sect.  6.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secretanr  of  tiie  Treasury  from  the 
annual  statement  of  receipts  and  exx)enditures  of  any  of  said  stations  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  preceding  annual  appropriation  remains  unexpended,  such  amount  snail 
be  deductea  from  the  next  succeeding  annual  appropriation  to  such  station,  in 
order  that  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  any  station  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  actually  and  necessarily  required  for  its  maintenance  and  support. 

Sect.  7.  ^^at  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  modify  the 
legal  relation  existinp^  between  any  of  the  said  colleges  and  the  government  at  the 
States  or  Territories  m  which  they  are  respectively  located. 

Sect.  8.  That  in  States  having  colleges  entitied  imder  this  section  to  the  benefits 
of  this  act  and  having  also  agricultural  experiment  stations  established  by  law  sep- 
arate from  said  colleges,  socn  States  shall  be  authorized  to  apply  such  benefltB  to 
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experiments  at  stations  so  established  by  such  State ;  and  in  case  any  State  shall 
have  established  tinder  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  July  second  aforesaid,  an  agri- 
cultural dej[>artment  or  experimental  station,  in  connection  with  any  university, 
college,  or  mstitution  not  distinctivelv  an  agricultural  college  or  school,  and  such 
State  shall  have  established  or  shall  hereafter  establish  a  separate  agricultural  col- 
lege or  school,  which  shall  have  connected  therewith  an  experimental  farm  or  sta- 
tion, the  legislature  of  such  State  may  apply  in  whole  or  in  part  the  appropriation 
by  this  act  made,  to  such  separate  agricultm*al  college  or  school,  and  no  legislature 
shall  by  contract  expressed  or  implied  disable  itself  from  so  doing. 

Sect.  9.  That  the  grants  of  money  authorized  by  this  act  are  made  subject  to 
the  legislative  assent  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  to  the  purposes  of  said 
grants :  fVouided,  that  payment  of  such  installments  of  the  appropriation  herein 
made  as  shall  become  due  to  any  State  before  the  adjournment  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  its  legislature  meeting  next  after  the  oassage  of  tliis  act  shall  be  made  upon 
the  assent  of  the  ^vemor  thereof  duly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

SECfT.  10.  Nothmg  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  as  binding  the  United 
Stat^  to  continue  any  payments  from  the  Treasury  to  any  or  all  the  States  or  insti- 
tutions mentioned  in  tnis  act,  but  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  suspend,  or 
repeal  any  or  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

[Approved  March  2, 1887.] 

The  Act  op  1890. 

An  Act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Pubhc  Lands  to  the  more  com- 
plete Endowment  and  Support  of  the  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  established  imder  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  second,  eighteen  hundred  ana  sixty-two. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled: 

SEcnON  1.  That  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  annually  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  arising  from  the  sales  of  public 
lands,  to  be  paid  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  more 
complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  now  established,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  established,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  himdred  and  sixty- 
two,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  and  an  annual  increase  oi  the  amount  of  such  appropriation 
thereafter  for  ten  years  by  an  additional  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  annual  amount  to  be  paid  thereafter  to  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory snail  be  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of 
mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to 
their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instraction : 
Proviaedy  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  under  this  act  to  any  State  or  Territory 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  college  where  a  distinction  of  race  or  color  is 
made  in  the  admission  of  students,  but  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
colleges  separately  for  white  and  colored  students  shall  be  held  to  be  a  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  if  the  funds  received  in  such  State  or  Territory  be 
equitably  divided  as  hereinafter  set  forth :  Provided,  that  in  any  State  in  wnich 
there  has  been  one  college  established  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  July  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  also  m  which  an  educational  institution  of 
like  character  has  been  established,  or  may  be  hereafter  established,  and  is  now 
aided  by  such  State  from  its  own  revenue,  for  the  education  of  colored  students  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  however  named  or  styled,  or  whether  or  not  it 
has  received  money  heretofore  under  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amendment, 
the  legislature  of  such  State  may  propose  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  lust  and  equitable  division  of  the  fund  to  be  received  under  this  act  between  one 
college  for  white  students  and  one  institution  for  colored  students  established  as 
aforesaid,  which  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts  and  paid  accordingly,  and  there- 
upon such  institution  for  colored  students  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act 
and  subject  to  its  provisions,  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  included 
imder  the  act  of  eighteen  himdred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  fore- 
going provisions  sluJl  be  taken  as  a  compliance  with  the  provision  in  reference  to 
separate  colleges  for  white  and  colored  students. 

SECT.  2.  That  the  sums  hereby  appropriated  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  the 
further  endowment  and  support  ox  colleges  shall  be  annually  paid  on  or  before  the 
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thirty-first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  war- 
rant of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
state  or  territorial  treasurer,  or  to  such  officer  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  laws  of 
such  State  or  Territory  to  receive  the  same,  who  shall,  upon  the  order  6t  the  trustees 
of  the  college,  or  the  institution  for  colored  students,  immediately  pay  over  said 
sums  to  the  respective  colleges  or  other  institutions  entitled  to  receive  tlie  same,  and 
such  treasurers  shall  be  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year,  a 
detailed  statement  of  tlie  amount  so  received  and  of  its  disbursement.  The  grants 
of  moneys  authorized  by  this  act  are  made  subject  to  the  legislative  assent  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories  to  the  purpose  of  said  grants :  Provided,  that  pay- 
ments of  such  installments  of  the  appropriation  herein  made  as  shall  become  due  to 
any  State  before  the  adjournment  of  the  regular  session  of  legislature  meeting  next 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  made  upon  the  assent  of  the  governor  thereof, 
duly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sect.  3.  That  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  designated  officer  of  the 
State  or  Territory  for  the  further  and  more  complete  endowment,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  colleges,  or  of  institutions  for  colored  students,  as  provided  in  this 
act,  shall,  by  any  action  or  contingency,  be  diminished  or  lost,  or  misapplied,  it 
shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  or  Territory  to  which  it  belongs,  and  until  so  replaced 
no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  apportioned  or  paid  to  such  State  or  Territory ; 
and  no  portion  of  said  moneys  shall  be  applied  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any 
pretense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  build- 
ing or  buildings.  An  annual  report  by  the  president  of  each  of  said  colleges  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
regarding  the  condition  and  progress  of  each  college,  including  statistical  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  its  library,  the  number  of  its  students 
and  professors,  and  also  as  to  any  improvements  and  experiments  made  under  the 
direction  of  any  experiment  stations  attached  to  said  colleges,  with  their  costs  and 
results,  and  such  other  industrial  and  economical  statistics  as  may  be  regarded  as 
useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail  free  to  all  other  colleges 
further  endowed  under  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  That  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  to  each  State  and  Territory  whether  it  is  entitled  to  receive  its  share 
of  the  annual  appropriation  for  colleges,  or  of  institutions  for  colored  students,  imder 
this  act,  and  the  amount  which  thereupon  each  is  entitled,  respectively,  to'receive. 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  withhold  a  certificate  from  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory of  its  appropriation  the  facts  and  reasons  therefor  shall  be  reported  to  the 
president,  and  the  amount  involved  shall  be  kept  separate  in  the  Treasury  until  the 
close  of  the  next  Congress,  in  order  that  the  State  or  Territory  may,  if  it  should  so 
desire,  appeal  to  Congress  from  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
If  the  next  Congress  shall  not  direct  such  sum  to  be  paid  it  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  charged  with  the  proper 
administration  of  this  law. 

Sect.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  annually  report  to  Congress  the 
disbursements  which  have  been  made  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  also 
whether  the  appropriation  of  any  State  or  Territory  has  been  withheld,  and  if  so, 
the  reasons  therefor. 

Sect.  6.  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  suspend,  or  repeal  any  or  all  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

[Approved  August  30,  1890.] 


III. 

Historical  Statements  concerning  the  Passage  of  the  U.  S. 

Land  Grant  Act  op  1862. 

The  following  Historical  reminiscences,  of  the  passage  of  the  law 
making  a  Land  Grant  to  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts ;  showing  the  active  cooperation  of  the  late  Dr.  Amos  Brown, 
of  New  York,  and  of  the  late  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  in 

Sromoting  this  result;  consist  of  material  furnished  by  Professor 
ohn  W.  Chickering,  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  D.  C,  and 
of  extracts  compiled  by  the  author  of  this  ^*  Special  Report,"  from  a 
Report  made  in  1864,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  College 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  President  of  the  College,  Dr.  Evan  Pugh. 

In  any  great  movement  which  ultimately  results  in  legislative 
action,  either  by  a  State  Legislature  or  by  Congress,  there  must  be 
of  necessity,  many  zealous  promoters  of  the  new  ideas  or  entei-prises, 
for  which  are  invoked  the  sanction  of  law;  hence  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  indicate  any  individual  who  is  solely  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  the  conception  and  initiation  of  the  movement. 

In  State  Legislatures  and  in  Congress,  where  the  assent  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  is  requisite,  often,  owing  to  incidental  emergen- 
cies, the  introducer  of  the  Bill  and  the  person  by  whose  name  it  may 
come  to  be  known,  is  not,  necessarily,  the  one  who  has  been  most 
earnest  in  its  advocacy. — To  designate  any  one  person  to  whom  the 
new  measure  is  to  be  credited,  would  therefore,  be  either  impossible 
or  unjust. — Its  success  has  been  due  to  many  friends  in,  and  outside 
of,  the  legislative  bodies. — For  these  reasons  it  would  be  difficult  to 
distribute  equitably  the  meed  of  praise  due  to  all  the  originators  and 

})romoters  of  the  first  United  States  Land  Grant  Law  in  aid  of  Col- 
eges  of  Apiculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  project  brought  many  interested  Educators  to  Washington  to 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  look  after  its  provisions.  Most 
prominent  among  these  were  naturally  the  officers  or  friends  of 
existing,  or  projected  institutions,  that  anticipated  advantages  to 
their  given  institution  from  the  passage  of  the  oill. 

Whether  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  1857,  introduced  a  similar  bill,  which, 
after  passing  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  1859,  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  and  from  whom,  as  its  introducer  when  a  member 
of  the  Senate  in  1862,  the  present  bill  took  the  name  by  which  it  is 
commonly  known,  is  to  be  credited  with  the  original  conception  of 
such  a  law  is  not  known  to  the  present  writer  ;  but  what  is  known 
of  all  men  is,  that,  in  full  accord  with  his  life  long  record  as  the 
ardent  friend  of  American  Industry,  he  was  ever  the  able  and  per- 
sistent advocate  of  the  bill  from  its  first  introduction  through  all  the 
intermediate  stages  to  its  final  passage ;— so  that;  in  this  mstance^ 
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his  name  was  justly  identified  with  the  law.  He  had,  for  his  coad- 
jutors, the  ablest  and  most  far-seeing  among  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  here  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  early  friends  of  the  measure,  I  am  glad  to  be  able,  throtigh  the 
courtesy  of  Professor  Chickering,  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  Collejge, 
Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  record  the  name  of  a  leading 
educator  who  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  before  Congress,  and  whose  services  and  zeal  in 
urging  its  passage  are  attested  by  letters  from  the  leading  friends  of 
the  bill  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Professor  Chickering's  notes, 
also,  contain  incidentally  a  brief  history  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  bill 
before  its  final  passage. 

While  Dr.  Brown,  thus  represents  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
the  sister  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  not  without  its  representative; 
who,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  the  definite  statement  that  without  the 
aid  and  advocacy  of  the  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
the  bill  would  have  failed. — It  is  not  asserted  that  either  of  these 
distinguished  educators  originated  the  idea ; — indeed  the  scope  of  the 
bill  was  so  modified  or  rather  enlarged  during  its  progress  through 
Congress,  that  it  may  not  be  possible  for  any  one  person  to  claim  it 
as  original.  To  that  development  is  due  its  great  utility — since  no 
longer,  as  in  its  early  conception,  narrowed  to  the  barest  needs  of  the 
tillers  of  the  ground,  it  now  includes  within  its  beneficent  influence 
the  educational  interests  of  all  workers  or  thinkers  who^  encircled 
by  the  ever  widening  horizon  of  the  industries  and  arts  of  man,  labor 
for  the  progress  of  the  race. 

It  is  due  to  the  memories  of  Amos  Brown,  and  Evan  Pugh,  that 
their  efl&cient  services  in  this  great  work  should  be  here  commem- 
orated. To  all  others  equally  entitled,  similar  credit  would  here  be 
gladly  given,  and  it  may  well  be,  that  the' records  hero  preserved 
may  incite  the  friends  of  others,  who  likewise  aided  in  the  promotion 
of  this  great  work,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  efforts.  When 
men  come  to  honor  tne  deeds  of  those  who  promote,  by  peaceful 
means,  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  they  now  exalt  those  who 
triumph  in  war;  a  long  step  forward  will  have  been  taken. 

The  following  account  of  the  part  borne  by  the  late  Rev.  Amos 
Brown,  ll.  d.,  m  promoting  the  passage  of  the  Land  Grant  Bill  in 
aid  of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  is  furnished 
by  Professor  Chickering. — 

Records  op  the  Efforts  Made  by  Rev.  Amos  Bi^own,  in  Promoting  Passage 

OP  Bills  in  Aid  of  Agricultural  Education. 

Among  the  many  m«n  whose  earnest  conditions  made  them  warm  friends  of  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Agricultural  College  Land  Bill,  and  whose  unwearied 
and  efficient  exertions  secured  its  final  passage,'  the  name  of  Rev.  Amos  Brown, 
LL.  d.,  should  ever  have  a  prominent  place. 

Not  a  practical  farmer,  much  more  interested  in  metaphysics  than  in  natural 
science  either  theoretical  or  pi-actical,  he  was  nevertheless  largely  instrumental  in 
conferring  this  princely  gift  upon  the  sciences  of  agriculture  and  applied  Physics 

Not  a  member  of  either  house  of  Congress,  without  political  experience,  with 
none  of  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  backed  by  no  moniea  interest,  he  was  enabled 
by  his  earnest  and  honest  advocacy  of  a  cause  in  which  he  believed,  by  his  tact  in 
presenting  that  cause,  by  his  ability  to  influence  intelligent  and  candid  men  through 
argument,  to  render  services  whose  value  was  readily  acknowledged  by  the  promi- 
nent friends  of  the  measure  in  Congress. 

As  his  name  never  appears  in  any  public  mention  of  the  debates  upon  the  bill,  it 
18  no  more  than  just  to  him  and  to  history  that  the  facts  of  his  connection  wi^  tiie 
succesB  of  the  measure  should  go  upon  record. 
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Mr.  Brown,  was  bom  upon  a  farm  in  Kensin^n,  N.  H.,  in  1804.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College,  in  1838,  supporting  hmiself  during  his  CoUegiate  course, 
mainly  by  teaching. 

He  also  studied  theology  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  settled  for 
two  or  three  years  as  Pastor  over  a  Congregational  Church  in  Machias,  Maine. 

But  teaching  was  his  special  forte,  and  to  that  work  the  last  years  of  his  life  were 
given.  He  taught  for  one  year  at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  and  then  for  12  years,  at  Gor- 
ham,  Maine,  where  he  so  put  in  practice  bis  educational  theories,  and  so  demon- 
strated his  ability  as  an  instructor  as  to  raise  the  institution  to  the  front  rank. 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  academy  at  Ovid,  N.  Y.  which  soon 
became,  under  his  management,  one  of  the  prominent  schools  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  dejxartments  to  which  he  gave  great  prominence  in  this  Institution, 
known  as  Seneca  Collegiate  Institute,  was  that  of  Agricultural  Education,  inaugu- 
rating courses  of  popular  lectures  in  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  study. 

His  attention  was  mcreasingly  turned  in  this  direction,  and  learning  that  a  charter 
for  a  State  Agricultural  College  in  a  neighboring  county  had  been  granted  some 
years  before,  he  set  about  securing  that,  and  having  the  location  changed  to  Seneca 
County.  Learning  that  an  unclauned  fund  of  $40,000  was  lying  idle  in  the  State 
treasury,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  that  as  a  loan,  upon  condition  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Seneca  County  would  raise  an  equal  sum. 

He  went  to  Albany,  where  some  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, themselves  friendly  to  the  plan,  told  him  that  he  could  not  get  a  dollar  of 
appropriation  for  any  such  purpose. 

Unaeterred  however  he  went  about  the  work,  and  soon  demonstrated  his  remark- 
able ability  as  a  lobbyist,  to  such  good  purpose  that  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  and  the  House  by  a  very  large  majority. 

As  the  result,  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College  was  established  and  went 
into  operation  at  Ovid,  and  Dr.  Brown,  as  one  of  its  trustees,  was  active  and  efficient 
in  its  organization  though  he  was  not,  as  it  seemed  to  many  of  the  friends  of 
the  College,  he  deserved,  made  its  President. 

He  was  however  Aug.  12, 1857,  elected  President  of  the  Peoples'  College  at  Havana, 
N.  Y.  in  which  '^Agriculture,  with  the  various  branches  of  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,"  were  to  be  ''systematically  prosecuted  within  the  college  and  its 
grounds,  and  as  a  part  of  its  regular  course." 

EFFORTS  OF  DR.  BROWN  BEFORS  CONORESS. 

More  and  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  department  of  education, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  State  and  national  aid  should  be  freely  granted  thereto, 
the  public  lands  had  naturally  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind  as  a  practicable, 
economical,  and  constitutional  means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  and  he  had 
bestowed  much  thought  upon  this  subject,  so  that  when  the  first  notice  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  Hon.  Justin  S.  l^Iorrill,  tnen  a  representative  from  Vermont,  appeared 
in  the  papers,  he  at  once  said  "  I  must  go  to  Washington,  and  see  what  I  can  do  in 
support  of  that  bUl." 

This  was  in  December  14,  1857,  and  from  that  time  till  its  final  passage  in  the 
Senate,  in  Feb.  7,  1859,  he  was  hard  at  work  in  Washington  whenever  there  seemed 
any  need  of  or  opportunity  for  his  services. 

This  bill  was  vetoed  by  "President  Buchanan. 

A  ainnilRr  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Morrill,  then  in  the  Senate,  in  May  5th, 
1862,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  June  10th,  passed  the  House  on  Jime  15th,  and 
was  finally  approved  by  President  Lincoln  July  3nd,  1862. 

At  this  time,  again  Dr.  Brown's  services  were  constant,  judicious  and  efficient. 

What  estimate  was  placed  on  those  services  by  the  principal  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure in  Congress,  wiU  appear  from  the  subjoined  letters  most  of  which  were  written, 
when  the  claims  of  the  Peoples*  College  and  its  President,  to  the  control  of  the 
share  of  lands  allotted  to  the  State  of  New  York,  were  presented  to  the  Legislature. 
As  the  result  of  these  and  similar  representations,  the  whole  grant  was  assigned  to 
the  Peoples*  College  upon  conditions  which  seemed  equitable  and  not  difficult  of 
fulfilment. 

These  conditions  however  were  not  met,  and  the  endowment  passed  eventually 
to  Cornell  University. 

Hieee  letters  were  written  when  the  whole  matter  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those 
w^ho  had  been  active  in  the  support  of  the  bill,  and  may  be  supposed  to  express 
their  h<HieBt  and  intelligent  convictions  as  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Brown's  services  in 
their  behalf. 
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Letters  from  Leading  Legislators  Stating  the  Effective  Services  of  Db. 

Brown  in  Securing  Congressional  Action. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec,  1, 1862. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  suppose  your  State  Legislature  may  soon  legislate  in  relation  to  the 
Donation  of  Lands  for  the  establishment  of  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  by  the  late  act  of  Congress  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  proper  that  you 
and  other  friends  of  the  measure  should  know  that  the  President  of  the  N.  Y.  Peo- 
ples* College,  the  Rev.  Amos  Brown,  took  such  an  active  part  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  referred  to,  whenever  it  was  before  Confess,  both  by  his  earnest  and 
intelligent  advocacy  of  the  measure  through  personal  interviews  and  by  efficiently 
urging  the  attendance  of  members  on  all  occations  of  any  test  votes,  services  con- 
tinuing for  months,  that  it  is  due  to  him  and  the  institution  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
whenever  a  final  disposition  of  the  fund  shall  be  made  that  his  merits  shall  not  go 
unacknowledged  by  the  State  of  New  York.  From  an  early  moment  after  the  first 
bill  was  introduced  he  has-  been  unflagging  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  success  of 
this  great  measure  in  behalf  of  Agriculture  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  acknowl- 
edge the  value  of  his  advice  and  co-operation. 


Justin  S.  Morrill. 


With  great  regard,  sincerely  yours, 

Hon.  E.  B.  Morgan, 

Aurora  y  N.  Y, 

Washington,  Dec.  1,  1862. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Morgan, 

Sir  :  I  am  requested  to  state  to  you  what  agency  the  Peoples*  College  of  your 
State,  had  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  law  appropriating  land  for  the  Agricul- 
tural College  m  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

Having  taken  a  deep  interest  in  that  measure  I  ought  to  be  qualified  to  speak  with 
confidence  on  the  subject  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exertions  of  that  institution,  I  do  not  believe  the  measure  could  have  received  the 
sanction  of  Congress.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Morrill 
of  the  House,  for  his  unwearied  labors  in  its  behalf.  Yet  I  always  believed  and 
still  believe,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  able,  energetic  and  imwearied  exertions  of 
the  Rev.  Amos  Brown,  President  of  the  Peoples*  College,  it  would  never  have 
become  a  law. 

It  encountered  great  opposition  in  some  quarters,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
antagonism  to  the  '*  Homestead  Bill,"  and  much  also  from  the  mere  indifference  of 
members  who  did  not  take  interest  enough  in  the  measure  to  give  it  a  thorough 
investigation,  more  still,  from  several  members  from  the  land  States,  who  feami 
its  passage  would  conflict  with  the  rapid  settlement  of  their  States. 

All  these  difficulties  however,  were  overcome  bv  the  intelligent  and  peraevering 
labors  of  Mr.  Brown,  whom  I  consider  really  the  father  of  the  measure,  and  whose 
advice  I  believe  entitled  to  more  weight,  in  carrying  the  law  into  execution  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  man. 


Yours  respectfully. 


Rev.  Amos  Brown, 

President  Peoples'  College, 
Dear  Sir: 


B.  F.  Wade. 
Aurora,  17.  Dec,  1862. 


The  first  man  who  suggested  to  me  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  you  meet  to  con- 
sider— was  yourself — ^and  from  my  own  knowl^ge,  the  first  bill  passed — which  was 
vetoed  by  Mr.  Buchanan — would  not  have  had  the  remotest  chance  in  either  house 
of  Congress, — without  your  interest,  labor,  and  most  efficient  efforts. 

I  have  some  letters  from  distinguished  friends  of  the  bill  in  the  present  Congress- 
showing  what  yourself  and  the  friends  of  the  Peoples'  College  nave  again  accom- 
plished— which  you  will  please  lay  before  the  gentlemen  you  may  meet. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Edwin  B.  Morgan. 
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Washington,  Dec,  6, 1862. 

Mt  Dear  Sm :  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Amos  Brown,  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying 
to  his  merits  as  President  of  the  Peoples'  College,  and  personally,  in  relation  to  the 
bill  granting  lands  to  the  States,  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Mr.  Brown,  as  I  believe,  was  not  only  father  of  the  bill,  but  to  his  persistent, 
efficient,  and  untiring  efforts,  its  success  was  mainly  due.    I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  but  for  him  it  would  have  failed,  in  my  judgment  altogether. 
Yours  very  truly 

W.  P.  Fessenden. 
]^Ir.  Morgan. 

Washington,  Dec,  6, 1866. 

Dear  Sir  : 

*  *  »  »  «  «  * 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  man  of  very  great  energy  and  efficiency.     The  A^icultural  inter- 
ests of  the  country  are  indebted  to  him  more  than  to  any  one — indeed  every  one 
else,  for  the  passage  of  the  law  donating  public  lands  to  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Y'ours  respectfully, 

Ira  Harris, 
William  H.  Parnell,  Esq. 

National  Hotel,  Jan.  11,  1863. 
Rev.  Amos  Brown, 
Dear  Sir: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  aid  you  rendered  in  procuring 
the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  College  Bill. 

It  might  have  passed  without  you — I  cannot  say  that  it  would  not — but  sure  I  am 
no  one  was  so  active,  or  so  efficient  as  you  in  removing  obstacles  to  it,  and  in  secur- 
ing it  friends.    *    ♦    * 

You  will  remember  I  was  much  interested  in  the  measure  and  anxious  for  its 
passage,  and  I  will  not  withhold  the  opinion  that  the  very  highest  consideration  is 
due  to  you  from  your  State  and  from  the  country  for  this  eminently  useful  and 
just  measure. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dan'l  Clark. 

Washington,  Feb,  24, 1863. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  87th  Congress,  certify  to  the  efficiency  of  Rev. 
Amos  Brown  of  Havana,  N.  Y.,  in  advocating  the  passage  of  the  law  appropriating 
lands  to  the  states  for  the  use  of  Colleges.  We  believe  there  was  no  man  who  did 
more  to  impart  information  and  furnish  arguments  showing  the  propriety  of  the 
law,  and  he  richly  merits  the  thanks  of  all  its  friends. 

W.  E.  Lansing, 

Alfred  Ely, 

A.  L.  Diven.  27th  Dist.  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  Fenton,  81st  Dist.  N.  Y. 

R.  Franchot,  19th  Dist.  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Wheeler, 

A.  B.  Orin, 

A.  W.  Clark, 

J.  P.  Chamberlain. 

The  cumulative  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Brown's  efforts,  as 
given  above,  is  convincing. 

Efforts  by  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Promote 

Legislation  by  Congress. 

In  a  "Report"  made  by  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  in  session  at 
Harrisburg,  January  6th,  1864 — full  reference  to  which  will  be  found 
in  the  historical  account  of  this  College,  given  in  the  j)resent  volume 
of  this  Report  (see  ante  pages  502-3)— occur  the  following  statements 
relating  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  Congress.     Dr.  Pugh's  views 
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in  regard  to  the  purpose  and  origin  of  the  movement  for  this  Land 
Grant  law,  are  of  interest.  The  **  Report  "is  evidently  designed  to 
induce  the  Legislature  to  give  the  use  oi  the  National  Land  Grant  to 
this  college,  and  strenuously  urges  the  inability  of  the  Literary  Col- 
leges to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Law.  Dr.  Pugh's  statements 
of  the  scope  and  needs  of  the  Institutions  designed  by  the  Law  indicate 
a  man  of  far  reaching  and  comprehensive  ideas. — The  ''Report"  fills 
36  pages.  The  following  are  the  passages  relating  to  the  influence  of 
the  friends  of  the  State  College  in  promoting  the  action  of  Congress: 

*    *    •    Our  next  question  is, 

Can  an  Endowment  Fund  sujflcient  to  yield  $27,700  annually  he  secured  f 

It  was  with  some  such  question  as  this  before  the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Agricultural  Ck)llege  of  Pennsylvania,  that  they  labored  for  several  years  for 
the  passage,  by  Congress,  of  the  bill  donating  land  to  Agricultural  Colleges. 

It  was  with  this  Question  in  his  mind  that  one  of  the  Board  turned  from  the  State 
Legislature,  where  ne  had  labored  successfully  to  secure  funds  to  complete  our  Col- 
lege buildings,  to  his  seat  in  Congress,  where  he  labored  no  less  successfully  to 
secure  the  means  of  their  endowment.    *    *    * 

The  grant  of  Land  and  Land  Scrip  from  Congress  to  the  several  States  for  the 
endowment  of  Agricultural  Colleges, 

The  foreeomg  considerations, in  ^reat  part,  have  had  a  general  character,  relatine 
to  the  whole  subject  of  Industrial  fSducation,  rather  than  to  the  Agricultural  CoE 
lege  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular.  This  form  of  considering  the  subject  has  been 
a£>pted,  because  all  questions  involved  in  the  general  consiaeration  applied  with 
especial  force  to  this  College. 

In  closing  this  report  I  would  venture  a  few  remarks  upon  what  v/ould  seem  to 
be  the  legitunate  object  of  the  Land  Grant  by  Congress,  for  the  endowment  of  Col- 
leges of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  arts. 

%iis  Land  Grant  was  the  result  of  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  agricultural 
classes  of  the  country,  and  the  modem  development  of  all  those  sciences  which  have 
a  practical  bearing  upon  the  industrial  operations  of  life.  A  necessity  for  Industrial 
Colleges  was  felt  throughout  the  entire  country.  Literary  Colleges  not  only  failed 
to  supply  an  education  especially  adapted  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  indus- 
trial classes,  but  through  tneir  highest  officials  they  persistently  proclaimed  that  no 
such  special  College  eaucation  was  requisite,  and  that  the  best  education  a  young 
man  could  have  to  fit  him  for  practical  duties  in  Uf e,  was  to  be  found  in  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  idea  of  Industrial  Education  was  tum^  into  ridicule, 
and  Industrial  Colleges  were  denominated  visionary  ideals  of  impracticable  men. 
Determined  that  means  should  be  provided  for  a  general  system  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, a  few  prominent  friends  of  such  a  system  of  education  from  other  States,  in 
conjunction  with  the  friends  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  after 
about  six  years  of  persistent  effort  secured  the  passage,  by  Congress,  of  the  Land 
Grant  biU.  This  bill  afforded  sufficient  land,  or  land  scrip  to  each  of  the  larger 
States,  to  enable  them,  with  a  reasonable  effort  from  the  State,  to  found  one  Agri- 
cultural College.  Smaller  States  could  only  use  it  by  esteblishing  Agricultmnftl 
Chairs  in  Literary  Collies,  as  they  had  not  enough  to  endow  an  Industrial  CoU^. 
The  object  of  the  bill  however,  was  most  distinctly  not  simply  to  found  Induslrtal 
Chairs  in  Literary  Colleges,  but  to  endow  Industrial  Colleges  such  as  that,  the 
organization  of  which  has  been  discussed  in  this  paper.    *    *    * 

5th.  The  friends  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  secured  the  passage 
of  the  Land  Grant  bill  by  Congress. 

A  member  of  their  Board  of  Trustees  (then,  as  now,  a  prominent  member  of 
Congress)  devoted  almost  an  entire  session  in  Congress  to  its  passage,  and  other 
friends  of  the  College  visited  Washington  several  times  for  tne  same  purpose. 
Without  their  aid  the  hill  would  not  have  passed. 

There  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  claims  of  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr. 
Pugh  and  doubtless  there  were  others  whose  eflEorts  were  as  essential. 
It  IS  '^  the  long  pull^  the  strong  pull,  and  the  pull  altogether"  that 
counts  in  Legislation. 


rv. 

Commemorative  Addresses  Delivered  at  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts, ON  THE  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Passage  of  the 
United  States  Land  Grant  Law  of  1862. 

introduction. 

While  the  foregoing  account  of  the  activity  of  two  enthusiastic 
educators  in  urging  before  Congress  the  passage  of  the  Land  Grant 
Law  of  1862,  is  of  interest  for  the  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  far  reach- 
ing views  of,  the  zealous  friends  of  that  measure ;  the  following 
extracts  taken  from  the  Commemorative  Addresses  delivered  in 
honor  of  the  event,  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst,  in  1887,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Law;  with  their  retro- 
spective view  of  its  beneficent  activities,  will  be  found  of  notable 
interest. 

These  addresses  were  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  college.* 
The  opening  address  by  President  Adams,  of  Cornell  University, 
New  York,  recalls  the  great  additional  value  of  this  grant  which 
was  secured  to  the  educational  interests  of  that  State,  by  the  wise 
foresight,  enterprise  and  generosity  of  the  late  Ezra  Cornell,  in  his 
care  for  that  imperial  domain  of  territory  given  to  it  by  the  Nation. 
The  words  of  Senator  Morrill,  charged  with  the  practical  good  sense 
so  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  the  account  of  the  State  institution 
of  Massachusetts,  whose  honored  guests  thej^  then  were,  so  well  told 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  G.  Davis,  are  of  veritable  historical  value. 
Want  of  space  alone  compels  the  giving  of  these  **  extracts,"  in  place 
of  reprinting  the  entire  contents  of  this  valuable  memorial  pamphlet. 

Memorial  Address 

BY 

Charles  Kendall  Adams,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Cornell 

University. 


THE  MORRILL  LAND  GRANT. 

It  was  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  confidence  and  the  composure  of  our  federal 
legislature  that  in  1862,  just  twenty-five  years  a^o,  they  were  able  to  give  their 
thoughts  to  the  framing  of  that  far-reaching  act,  in  commemoration  of  which  we 
are  to-day  assembled.  It  was  at  one  of  the  most  anxious,  if  not  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  of  our  terrible  war.  The  first  great  organized  advance  of  the  federal  forces 
was  iust  coming  to  a  disastrous  end.  The  Peninsula  Campaign  in  which  were  cen- 
terea  all  the  nation^s  hopes  had  taken  time  for  the  most  complete  preparation  in 
order  that  no  repulse  might  be  possible.     Fair  Oaks,  Gaines  Mill,  Mechanics ville, 

*  Ck)mmemorative  Addresses,  1863-1887,  Massachusetts  Agricultiu-al  College. — 
Addresses  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Jime  2l8t,  1887,  on 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  National  Land  Grant  Act,  Amherst, 
Mass. ;  J.  E.  Williams,  Book  and  Job  Printer,  1887,  Pp.  61. 
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Cold  Harbor,  Malvern  Hill,— names  that  even  now  send  a  shudder  into  thousands 
of  American  homes, — had  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  our  baffled  army  took 
up  its  retreat  on  the  second  of  July,  the  very  day  on  which,  by  the  signature  of  the 
Ftesident,  the  act  in  which  we  have  now  so  much  interest,  became  a  law.  Little 
did  the  people  think  that  at  the  very  moment  they  were  watching,  with  bated  breath 
and  tearful  eyes  for  every  new  sign  of  success  or  repulse,  there  was  going  forward 
to  completion  in  the  halls  of  legislation  at  the  National  Capitol,  a  great  act  of  states- 
manship which  in  after  years  would  bring  the  people  together,  as  we  are  assembled 
here  lo-day. 

A  GREAT  ACT  OF  STATESMANSHIP. 

And  yet  a  great  act  of  statesmanship  it  was.  In  the  few  moments  I  shall  detain 
vou  it  will  be  my  effort  to  show  that  its  spirit  was  conceived  in  accordance  with  the 
best  traditions  of  our  country,  that  its  provisions  were  in  harmonious  accord  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  time,  and  that  it  was  fraught  with  the  means  of  incalcu- 
lable advantage  to  the  nation.  To  these  three  considerations,  then,  I  briefly  inviie 
your  attention. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  policy  of  rendering  national  and  state  aid 
to  educational  institutions  has  sometimes  been  gravely  questioimd.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  work  of  education,  in  any  other  than  a  purely  elementary  sense, 
should  be  left  to  the  care  of  private  benevolence.  This,  however,  was  not  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fathers.  As  was  so  eloquently  shown  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  orator 
selected  to  represent  Harvard,  and  Amheiist,  and  Williams  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
colleges  before  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  the  states  acting  in  their 
organized  capacity,  that  provided  for  the  means  of  higher  education  as  well  as  for 
the  common  schools. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  POLICY  OF  THE  NEW  ENOLAND  STATES. 

Look  at  the  facts  of  that  early  history.  Years  before  the  famous  common  school 
law  was  passed,  provision  had  been  made  for  the  founding  of  a  college,  by  means  of 
a  tax  levied  upon  the  whole  people  of  the  Colony.  As  Mr.  Everett  said,  scarcely 
had  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims  taken  hold  of  Plymouth  Rock,  when  a  year's  rate  of 
the  Colonv  was  levied  in  order  that  the  higher  learning  might  have  a  home  in  the 
New  World.  Nor  was  the  child  of  this  parentage  left  to  any  such  precarious  sup- 
port as  might  be  afforded  by  private  benevolence.  The  Court  Records  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  colonial  perioa  are  sprinkled  over  with  evidence  of  the  most  solicit- 
ous care.  It  was  in  the  days  of  poverty.  The  subsistence  of  the  president  and  the 
Erofessors  or  tutors,  as  they  were  then  called,  was  immediately  dependent  on  the 
ounty  of  the  commonwealth.  Appropriations  for  buildings  and  for  lands  were 
from  time  to  time  made.  The  income  of  the  ferry  between  Boston  and  Cambridge 
was  appropriated  by  the  General  Court  to  the  use  Of  the  college.  The  legislature 
selected  the  controlling  board.  In  short.  Harvard  College  was  an  institution  of  the 
government,  founded  bv  it,.supported  by  it  and  controlled  by  it.  Before  the  days 
of  independence  arrivea,  more  than  a  hundred  different  statutes  had  been  spr^d 
upon  the  legislative  record  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  and  assisting  this  child  of  the 
infant  state.  Even  in  the  constitution  of  1780  it  was  declared  forever  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  encourage  higher  learning  and  especially  the  University  at 
Cambridge.  And  it  was  not  until  the  sons  of  the  college  had  multiplied  and  grown 
rich,  that  the  legislature  said  to  them  as  late  as  1865 :  You  can  now  care  for  your 
benignant  mother  better  than  I  can^  therefore  I  pension  her  off  and  entrust  her  for- 
tunes to  your  generous  keeping. 

STATE  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 

The  policy  of  Massachusetts  was  the  policy  of  Connecticut.  Long  before  Elihu 
Yale  gave  the  final  inipulse  for  the  founding  of  the  college  which  was  to  bear  his 
name,  the  Qeneral  Court  had  carefully  considered  the  establi^ment  of  such  an 
institution.  The  subject  was  postponed  from  time  to  time,  not  because  there  was 
any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  founding  such  an  institution ;  but  because  the 
population  was  as  yet  too  sparse  and  too  poor  to  furnish  the  pupils  for  two  colleges 
m  New  England.  And  so  it  was  not  till  more  than  sixty  years  nad  passed  i^ter  the 
founding  of  Harvard  that  the  second  New  England  College  was  established.  But 
after  its  establishment  its  history  was  much  like  that  of  its  elder  sister.  During  the 
whole  of  the  last  century,  as  the  first  President  Dwight  has  said  in  his  History,  it 
was  to  the  bounty  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  that  the  support  of  Yale  Col- 
lege was  chiefly  due.  Again  and  again  all  other  resources  failed.  It  was  the  legis- 
lature that  erected  old  Connecticut  Hall  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  its  benefactor. 
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THB  ORIGIN  OF  DABTMOUTH  OOLLEGB,  IN  NBW  HAMPSHIBB. 

Then  look  at  the  history  of  Dartmouth.  The  college  began  as  a  work  of  charity. 
Gradually  it  grew  into  something  more  than  a  secondary  school.  But  during  the 
years  of  its  early  growth,  it  neyer  hesitated  to  call  for  aid  upon  the  Legislature  of 
New  Hampshire ;  and  its  call  was  seldom  heard  in  yain.  It  educated  many  of  the 
sons  of  Vermont,  and  in  due  time  it  called  upon  the  Green  Mountain  State  for  its 
share  of  assistance.  A  cheerful  recognition  of  the  obligation  was  the  result.  The 
land  of  a  township  was  giyen  to  the  college,  and  a  record  of  the  fact  was  stamped 
into  the  history  and  upon  the  map  of  the  state  by  giying  to  the  town  the  name  of 
the  college  president. 

A  LIKE  POLICY  OF  STATE  AID  TO  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

What  was  true  of  the  method  that  preyailed  in  New  England  was  also  true  of 
the  South.  William  and  Mary,  the  second  college  established  in  the  Colonies,  took 
its  name  from  the  royal  benefactors  who  made  the  first  large  contribution  for  its 
support  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  Colony  was  also  taxed  in  behalf  of  the 
institution.  A  part  of  the  value  of  every  pound  of  tobacco  raised  in  Virginia  had 
to  go  into  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  college.  This  continued  throuRhout 
colonial  days.  And  when  Jefferson  conceived  the  plan  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  some  respects  the  grandest  educational  project  ever  devised  in  America, 
though  he  was  inclined  to  intrust  less  authority  to  the  government  than  any  other 
of  our  forefathers,  he  endeavored  to  make  the  institution  as  much  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  state  as  were  the  common  schools  themselves. 

HOW  THIS  FOUCY  PROMOTED  HIOHER  EDUCATION. 

This  method  of  supporting  the  colleges,  moreover,  was  not  only  uniyersal,  it  was 
also  effectual  in  that  it  planted  and  nourished  into  maturity  colleges  of  a  high  order 
of  merit  eyen  in  the  infant  days  Of  our  national  life.  Not  oiuy  were  admirable 
scholars  made,  but  they  were  made  in  large  numbers.  Tlie  standards  of  those  days, 
it  is  true,  were  somewhat  different  from  the  standards  of  our  days ;  but  one  who 
looks  at  what  was  done,  while  recognizing  great  differences,  will  hesitate  long 
before  he  pronounces  them  inferior.  A  recent  and  eminent  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation in  your  own  state  not  lon^  since  pronounced  the  opinion  that  the  standards 
of  higher  education  in  colonial  days  were  not  simply  relatively,  but  actually  higher 
than  the  standards  of  the  second  £alf  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  am  not  here  to 
corroborate  this  statement  or  even  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point.  But  we 
may  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  schools  that  could  train  the  men  of  revolutionary 
days  were  efficient  and  were  amon^  the  most  valuable  institutions  of  colonial  time. 

And  when  we  pass  on  from  colonial  days  to  the  days  of  the  republic,  we  find  that 
the  propriety  and  the  justice  of  these  methods  were  universally  recognized.  That 
first  great  ordinance  which  still  sheds  its  benign  influence  over  the  Northwest,  pro- 
vided that  **  Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 
And  from  the  day  of  that  benignant  provision  to  the  present  time,  no  territory  has 
been  organized  and  no  state  has  been  admitted  to  the  Union  without  provision  that 
a  part  of  its  domain  shall  be  set  apart  for  higher  learning  as  well  as  a  part  for  the 
common  schools. 

THE  MORRILL  LAND  GRANT  LAW  OF  1862  IN  THIS  LINE  OF  HIGH  PRECEDENTS. 

Thus  it  is  that  I  hold  the  Land  Grant  of  1862  to  have  been  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  best  traditions  of  our  educational  history. 

The  second  part  of  my  thesis  is  that  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  present  time. 

We,  doubtless,  sometimes  talk  flippantly  and  unwisely  of  what  we  call  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  And  yet  the  age  in  which  we  live  has  certain  peculiarities  which  we 
can  hardly  go  astray  in  trying  to  characterize.  They  are  so  distinctly  marked, 
indeed  they  are  so  generally  acknowledged  and  understood  that  even  to  speak  of 
them,  subjects  one  to  the  charge  of  dealing  with  the  common-place.  But  the  rela- 
tion of  these  characteristics  to  matters  of  education  is  so  important  that  4  shall 
venture  briefly  to  speak  of  them. 

During  the  midale  ages  the  work  of  the  schools  was  limited  to  the  education  of 
those  who  were  to  go  into  the  learned  professions.  It  is  even  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  whether  the  great  Charles,  the  organizer  of  schools  in  France  and  Germany, 
could  himself  write  or  read.  It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  mili- 
tary leaders,  as  late  as  the  time  when  the  Renaissance  was  beginning  to  dawn,  was 
absolutely  illiterate. 
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Nor  was  this  condition  of  affairs  a  singular  one,  or  one  that  should  excite  our 
surprise.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  the  methods  of  look- 
ing at  the  problems  of  life  were  the  reverse  of  the  methods  that  have  now  come  to 
prevail.  Aristotle  said,  '-  Look  into  your  own  minds,  study  the  nature  of  thought, 
took  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  thus  you  will  be  able  to  reason  out  the  course  of 
conduct  you  ought  to  pursue."  The  Aristotelian  philosophy  prevailed  until  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  At  length  came  Bacon  and  Descartes.  Their  methods  were  the 
opposite.  They  said,  study  things  not  so  much  in  their  nature, — which  you  cannot 
know  anything  about  by  a  process  of  reasoning-^as  in  their  characteristics  and 
relations.  You  are  to  reason  from  their  external  appearance  and  characteristics 
which  everybody  can  investigate  and  in  some  sense  at  least  understand  into  their 
internal  natures.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Baconian  or  inductive  philosophy  had  for 
its  aim  the  setting  of  all  thinking  beings  to  the  examining  of  the  things  everywhere 
about  them.  It  taught  not  only  that  the  domain  of  thought,  but  also  tliat  the 
domain  of  action,  was  open  to  the  scrutiny^  of  human  intelligence.  It  exhorted 
everybody  to  pry  into  whatever  there  was  within  the  range  of  observation.  Exam- 
ine the  methods  of  nature,  in  order  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature.  Examine  the 
habits  of  animals  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  their  development. 
Study  the  rtxiks,  the  trees,  the  plants,  tne  flowers,  in  fact,  study  all  the  domain  of 
nature,  in  onh^r  to  discover  the  secrete  of  nature.  The  exhortation  was  followed  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century  by  the  birth  of  what  are  called  the  Natural  Sciences. 

It  is  not  singular  that  this  method  immediately  began  to  insist  on  the  examination 
of  institutions  as  well  as  the  things  of  nature.  Heretofore,  the  rights  of  the  church, 
the  riglits  of  the  king,  the  righte  of  all  governing  powers,  rested,  not  on  any  evi- 
dence that  such  forms  and  methods  by  actual  experience  had  been  shown  to  con- 
duce to  tlie  largest  happiness  of  man,  but  rather  on  some  pronounced  right  that  was 
founded  on  authority  either  human  or  divine.  But  now  came  a  change.  The 
Baconian  philosophy  taught  that  men  might  examine  the  conduct  of  government ; 
and  they  drew  the  logicajf  inference  that  if  they  mi^ht  examine,  they  might  act  on 
the  results  of  examination.  This  they  did  not  hesitate  to  do.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  immortal  work  of  Bacon  which  embodied  and  put  into  permanent 
scientific  form  tlie  results  of  his  studies  and  the  substance  of  his  philosophy  was 

gublished  in  1620,  the  very  year  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  just  twenty-two  years 
efore  the  vigorous  outbreak  of  the  English  Revolution. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OP  THE  BACONIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Now  what  was  the  educational  significance  of  this  movement?  Why,  simply 
this.  It  o])en(Ml  the  whole  realm  of  nature  as  the  legitimate  field  of  investigation 
and  studv .  Before  this  time  the  work  of  the  schools  and  universities  had  been  con- 
fined to  developing  the  minds  of  the  pupil  and  the  teaching  of  the  four  learned  pro- 
fessions— theology,  medicine,  law,  and  pedagogy.  Universities  had  been  established 
in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  all  parte  of  Europe, 
but  in  no  one  of  them  were  studies  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  modem  inves- 
tigating spirit.  This  is  not  strange,  for  the  sciences  had  not  yet  been  bom.  They 
could  not  come  into  existence  till  the  investigating  or  inductive  methods  of  study 
had  come  to  prevail,  and  these  methods  it  was  that  the  Baconian  philosophy 
ushered  in. 

A  change  of  this  nature  was  necessarily  slow  in  making  itself  observed.  But 
there  was  nere  and  there  a  man  who  caught  the  new  spirit  and  preached  the  new 
doctrine.  The  most  enlightened  man  of  the  next  generation  was  Milton.  He  had 
in  the  vast  stores  of  his  mind  all  the  wealth  of  ancient  learning.  But  he  saw  the 
full  significance  of  the  new  philosophy  and  so  every  page  of  his  tractate  on  Ekiuca- 
tion  is  redolent  with  the  inoaern  spirit.  Here  are  some  of  his  words,  **  I  call  there- 
fore a  complete  and  generous  education,  that  which  f\t»  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  ofiices,  both  private  and  publio-of  peace  and 
war."  Til  is  comprehensive  definition  mi^ht  not  inaptly  be  emblazoned  as  a  motto 
upon  the  walls  of  every  one  of  the  institutions  founded  by  the  Morrill  Grant  of  1863. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Milton  was  slow  in  permeating  educated  society.  Institu- 
tions of  learning  are  proverbially  conservative.  The  universities  resisted  all  change 
until  tho  necessity  of  change  made  itself  everywhere  apparent.  A  century  passed 
on  during  which  the  ideas  of  Bacon  and  Milton  were  gradually  infiltrating  them- 
s^4ves  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  Then  came  the  great  book  of  Adam  Smith 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations, — a  book  which  is  entitled  to  this  distinction  that  by 
combining  the  Aristotelian  with  the  Baconian  methods  it  sought  to  establish  a 
science  of  wealth  on  a  philosophical  basis.  The  premises  and  the  reasoning  on 
which  conclii>ions  were  founded  were  not  in  my  judgment  without  great  errors ; 
but  the  liook  had  its  bearings  on  education  scarcely  less  important  than  its  bearings 
on  political  economy  and  finance.    Ite  teachings  were  essentially  this:  the  best 
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thing  government  can  do  with  men,  as  a  nde,  is  simply  to  protect  them  against 
abuses  from  their  fellows,  and  then  let  them  alone.  This  doctrine,  however  faulty, — 
and  civilization  is  now  teaching  that  it  is  full  of  faults,— carried  with  it  this  logical 
conclusion.  If  it  be  true,  that  men  will  most  successfully  work  out  their  own  for- 
tune and  destiny,  when  not  interfered  with  by  gov(»mment,  it  follows  that  they 
must  acquire  the  general  intelligence  suitable  for  self  guidance,  and.  consequently, 
that  far  more  generous  provisions  for  education  must  be  made  than  had  ever  before 
been  provided  for. 

These  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  moreover,  were  in  complete  harmony  with  what 
are  commonly  called  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Jefferson,  as  well  as  Adam  Smith,  preached  the  doctrine  of  letting  men  and 
things  alone.  And  it  was  precisely  because  kings  and  parliaments  and  nobles  and 
hereditary  lords  would  not  let  men  and  things  alone,  that  the  revolution  came  on 
in  America,  and  a  little  later  in  F^rance. 

THE  BIKTH  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  course  of  events  that  is  worthy  of  note.  While  the 
revolutionary  ideas  in  regard  to  the  proper  attitude  of  government  toward  the  peo- 
ple were  takmgroot  there  was  another  revolution  ^oing  on  which  had  even  greater 
significance.  The  Baconian  doctrine  of  investigation  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
As  a  consequence  the  modern  sciences  had  come  into  being.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  every  bright  boy  was  looking  into  things.  Every  intelligent  man  was  think- 
ing of  the  ways  by  which  his  means  of  subsistence  could  be  improved.  You  know 
the  result  was  the  most  remarkable  succession  of  inventions  that  histoiy  has  ever 
known  anything  about.  The  power  loom,  the  spinning  jenny,  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  driving  of  machinery,  the  cotton  gin,  the  invention  of  the  locomotive 
engine,  the  building  of  roads  and  canals,  not  only  changed  the  methods  of  existence 
from  top  to  bottom,  but  also  made  everybody  the  near  neighbor  of  everybody  else. 
Contemplate  one  or  two  simple  facts.  At  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  still 
the  regular  method  of  conveying  freight  in  England  between  London  and  tlie 
interior  to  put  it  into  crooks  thrown  across  the  backs  of  mules,  and  send  it  along 
the  narrow  pathways  that  crossed  the  country.  But  what  a  miracle  was  soon 
wrought.  When  Emerson  visited  England  about  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury he  recorded  in  his  "  Not^"  that  the  working  power  of  steam  in  Great  Britain 
alone,  was  equal  to  the  strength  of  six  hundred  millions  of  men ;  and  that  thirty- 
six  thousand  ships  were  employed  in  carrying  British  products  to  distant  parts  of 
the  world.    What  a  mighty  revolution  was  that? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  two  revolutions,  the  political  and  philosophical 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  social  and  economic  on  the  other,  were  strictly  contempo- 
raneous. As  we  said  that  the  date  of  the  No\nim  Organum  was  the  date  of  the 
Pilgrims,  so  we  may  note  that  the  date  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  and  of  the 
patents  of  Watt  and  Bolton  were  all  within  the  years  of  our  revolutionary  war. 

TECHNICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS  THE  OUTCOME  OF  THE  NEW  NEEDS. 

Now  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  although  it  was  in  England  that  tliese  two  revolu- 
tions had  their  origin,  it  was  also  in  England  that  the  educational  results  of  these 
revolutions  were  slowest  and  latest  in  making  themselves  felt.  The  reason,  how- 
ever, is  not  far  to  seek.  England  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  inven- 
tions. Factories  had  sprung  into  existence  on  every  hillside  and  on  every  stream, 
and  British  goods  had  taken  possession  of  every  market  in  the  world.  The  states- 
men in  France  and  Germany  saw  that  nothing  but  a  systematic  establishment  of 
technical  schools  would  regain  for  the  nations  of  the  continent  the  industrial 
importance  which  they  had  lost.  And  so  industrial  and  technical  schools  were 
rapidly  established.  The  Ecole  Polytechnique  came  into  existence  in  1 795.  A  school 
of  similar  purpose  was  established  at  Chalons  in  1802  ;  another  at  Angers  in  1811, 
and  another  at  Aix  in  1843.  The  still  more  famous  Ecole  Centrale  at  Paris  came 
into  existence  in  1829  with  its  array  of  schools  for  the  education  of  mechanical 
engineers,  civil  engineers,  chemists,  and  architects.  Besides  these  there  were  estal)- 
lished  a  vast  number  of  trade  schools  of  every  kind,  with  shops  for  the  teaching  of 
methods  of  working  in  wood  and  iron  and  brass  and  other  metals.  In  Paris  alone 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  such  schools  open  alike  to  natives  and  to  foreigners. 

In  Germany  the  activity  in  this  direction  has  been  even  more  marked.  Austria 
has  seven  great  technical  schools  and  Prussia  has  nine.  The  new  home  of  the 
Polvtechnic  at  Berlin,  perhaps  the  finest  educational  building  in  the  world,  has,  it 
is  said,  accommodations  for  n(  less  than  four  thousand  students. 

Moreover,  besides  these  great  centres  of  the  higher  grades  of  technical  education, 
there  is  a  vast  number  of  schools  of  a  more  elementary  grade.  These  are  grouped 
about  every  industrial  nucleus  in  the  country.    In  Hamburg  alone  nearly  a  hundred 
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teachers  are  employed  to  give  instruction  in  technical  and  industrial  subjects  to  the 
thousands  of  pupils  that  throng  the  rooms.  At  the  little  mountain  city  of  Chemnitz 
in  Saxony  there  are  five  higher  technical  and  tiude  schools,  and  so  successful  have 
these  schools  been  within  the  past  few  years  in  producing  skiUed  labor,  that  from 
the  single  county  of  Nottingham,  in  England,  it  is  said  that  more  than  half  a  score 
of  great  manufacturing  firms  have  transferred  their  machinery  to  Saxony  in  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  workmanship  that  is  there  offered.  Ajid  it  is  in 
this  way  that  Grermany,  by  means  of  her  technical  schools,  is  taking  from  England 
her  industrial  supremacy. 

At  last  England  has  come  to  see  her  danger.  At*  Manchester,  at  Sheffield,  at 
Birmingham,  and  in  London  technical  schools  of  some  merit  have*  recently  been 
establifi^ed.  At  last  the  scholastic  tranquillity  of  Cambridge  even  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  noise  of  the  saws  and  the  lathes  and  the  planing  machines  of  a  technical 
school ;  and  even  old  Eton,  that  has  rested  for  centuries  in  its  quiet  beauty  under 
the  shadows  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  for  centuries  has  been  the  favorite  school  of  the 
scions  of  nobility,  has  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  imiversal  demand.  By  establish- 
ing a  technical  annex  she,  however  unwillingly,  has  paid  tribute  to  the  inevitable. 

T^£  FIRST  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  ^nenJ  movement.  The  other,  that  which  per- 
tains to  agriculture,  is  equally  strikmg  and  equally  important. 

Agricultural  schools  were  establish^  in  Germany  early  in  the  present  century. 
But  it  was  not  till  after  Liebig  in  1844  published  his  famous  work  on  "Chemistry 
as  applied  to  Agriculture  "  that  any  real  impulse  was  given  to  agricultural  schools. 
But  Liebig  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  two  things.  The  one  was  that 
however  great  the  draft  upon  the  soil,  the  fertilitv  may  be  fully  maintained  and 
even  increased  by  restoring  to  the  soil  the  mineral  and  the  organic  matter  taken 
from  it  at  the  harvest.  The  second  truth,  and  one  even  more  important  than  the 
other,  was  that  the  proportions  and  quantities  of  the  ingredients  taken  up  by  the 
crop  are  so  variable  and  so  different  under  differing  circumstances  that  nothing  less 
than  a  careful  and  scientific  stud^  of  soils  will  enable  one  to  restore  those  ingrements 
in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  proportions.  It  was  accordingly  held  that  for 
the  encouragement  of  such  studies,  schools  of  agriculture  must  be  multiplied* 

HOW  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IS  CARED  -FOR  IN  OERMANT. 

And  from  that  day  to  this  the  number  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  has 
steadily  increased.  Prussia  alone  has  four  higher  agricultural  colleges  with  some 
eighty  professorships ;  she  has  more  than  forty  lesser  schools,  all  having  model 
farms ;  she  has  five  special  schools  for  the  cultivation  of  meadows  and  the  scientific 
study  of  methods  of  irrigation ;  she  has  one  special  school  for  the  teaching  of  those 
who  desire  to  reclaim  swamp  lands ;  she  has  two  special  schools  for  teaching  the 
growing  of  fruit  trees  in  industrial  nurseries ;  she  has  a  school  for  teaching  horse- 
shoeing ;  one  for  teaching  silk  raising ;  one  for  the  raising  of  bees ;  and  one  for 
teaching  the  cultivating  of  fish.  Besides  all  these  she  has  twenty  special  schools 
for  the  education  of  garaeners ;  and  fifteen  schools  for  the  training  of  those  who  are 
to  cultivate  the  grape. 

The  example  of  Prussia  has  been  imitated  hj  the  other  German  states.  The  little 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  scarcely  larger  than  Massachusetts,  has  twenty-six  agricul- 
tursl  colleges,  besides  more  than  two  hundred  agricultural  associations.  Wurtem- 
berg,  still  smaller  in  area,  has  sixteen  colleges,  and  seventf-six  associations.  Baden, 
with  a  population  of  only  a  million,  has  fourteen  agricultural  colleges  besides  four 
schools  of  gardening  and  forestry.  Saxony,  with  its  dqpse  population  of  two  mU- 
lions  compacted  into  a  space  hardly  larger  than  two  American  counties,  has  four 
higher  colleges  and  twenty  agricultural  schools  besides  a  veterinaiv  college,  and  a 
department  of  agriculture  of  twenty  professors  at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  Saxe 
Weimar,  with  a  population  of  no  more  than  230,000  souls,  has  three  agricultural 
colleges  besides  an  agricultural  department  with  fifteen  professorships  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  Simply  this,  that,  while  in  every  one  of  the 
American  states,  as  is  shown  by  the  agricultural  reports,  the  average  crop  per  acre 
has  been  steadily  growing  less  and  less,*  the  average  crop  in  Germany  has  been  as 

*  Authority  for  this  statement  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agricidture  for  the  year  1886,  p.  19.  It  is  there  shown  tnat  the  average  yield  of  the 
leading  cereals  between  1870  and  1879  was  considerably  greater  than  that  from  1879 
to  1885.  The  diminution  is  shown  by  the  following  figures :  The  average  Com  crop 
declined  from  26.8  to  25.1  bushels  per  acre ;  Wheat,  from  12.5  to  12.1 ;  Oats,  from 
27.5  to  27.2 ;  Rye,  from  14.2  to  12.8 ;  Barley,  from  22.4  to  22.08;  and  Buckwheat, 
from  17.5  to  18.6. 
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Bteadil^  growing  more  and  more.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  ought  to  bow  our 
heads  in  numility  if  not  in  shame.  At  least  let  us  cease  our  unwarranted  boasting 
about  the  superiority  of  our  educational  facilities. 

Such  have  been  the  tendencies  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  Morrill  Grant  in  purpose  and  in  aim  was 
in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  and  the  best  tendencies  of  the  times. 

WHAT  THB  "KORRILL"  LAND  GRANT  LAW  HAS  DONE  FOR  THIS  CX)UNTRT. 

The  third  part  of  my  thesis  is  the  proposition  that  this  land  was  fraught  with  the 
means  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  nation. 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that  in  many  cases  the  avails  of  the  grant  were  not  so 
large  as  they  should  have  been.    *    »    ♦ 

But  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  full  value  of  the 
grant,  no  one,  I  imagine,  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  a  great,  an  inmiense 
good  has  been  accomplished.  Look  at  a  few  of  the  facts  and  figures.  The  Dand 
Grant  amounted  to  17,430,000  acres.  The  sum  realized  from  the  sale  of  this  scrip  is 
reported  to  have  been  ^,545,405.  This  sum  has  been  greatly  increased  b^  additions 
of  grounds,  buildings,  apparatus,  and  money  given  by  benevolent  individuals.  In 
this  way  the  land  scrip  fund,  which  in  New  York  amounted  to  scarcely  more  than 
$600,000,  has  been  aumiented  to  not  less  than  about  $6,000,000.  Though  the  uni- 
versity to  which  I  refer  has,  perhaps,  been  the  most  fortunate  of  the  land  grant 
institutions,  gifts  with  a  similar  purpose  have  likewise  increased  the  endowments 
in  other  states.  The  result  is  that,  the  latest  reports  show  tiiat  these  colleges  now 
employ  nearlv  five  hundred  professors  and  teachers,  and  give  instruction  to  some 
fi\e  thousana  students.  Many  of  these  students  have,  in  turn,  become  teachers  in 
other  schools  and  colleges,  from  the  institution  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
connected,  I  recall  the  names  of  at  least  twelve  of  the  graduates  who  have  become 
professors  of  some  branch  of  Aigriculture  in  other  schools  of  collegiate  grade.  In  a 
similar  way,  the  other  land  grant  colleges  are  disseminating  knowledge  on  those 
great  subjects  which  were  especially  named  in  the  bill. 

But  this,  of  course,  has  been  but  a  small  part  of  the  work.  Thousands  of  young 
men,  educated  in  the  various  branches  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Science,  have 
gone  forth  to  engage  in  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  thus  have  disseminated  and 
multiplied  the  knowledge  tney  have  received.  The  work  is  to  go  on  with  ever 
accelerating  vigor,  and  thus  there  will  be  sent  out  a  continued  succession  for  all 
future  time. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  benefits  received  from  this  great  measure  that 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  centres  of  agricultural  knowl- 
edge have  been  established  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  science  of  agricul- 
ture, before  almost  absolutely  unknown  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  has  come  to  be 
in  some  measure  at  last  respected  and  even  honored.  The  agricultural  necessities 
of  the  country  have  been'inade  more  apparent.  To  some  thousands  of  young  men 
the  stupendous  fact  is  now  taught  that  nature  will  not  be  cheated  of  her  riehts,  and 
that  for  everything  you  take  out  of  the  soil,  you  must  put  something  back,  or  the 
time  will  come  when  nature's  cashier  will  cease  to  honor  your  drafts,  and  you  will 
end  in  bankruptcy. 

And  what  a  field  for  such  teaching  there  is ;  look  at  the  statistics  of  our  A^cul- 
tural  Department.  In  every  one  of  the  states,  in  the  North,  in  the  South,  m  the 
East  and  even  in  the  West,  the  yield  per  acre  of  all  the  great  cereal  crops  has  been 
steadily  declining  since  the  early  years  of  the  Century.  The  American  farmer  has 
impoverished  the  soil, — ^and  then  gone  West.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  process 
has  even  yet  been  arrested.  The  last  statistics  available  for  general  comparison  are 
not  very  reassuring.  If  the  New  England  Stat^  have  held  their  own,  it  has  not 
been  by  means  of  improved  agriculture,  but  by  the  general  establishment  of  manu- 
factories. The  same  process  has  been  going  on  that  converted  many  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  Virginia  into  pine  barrens.  As  we  all  know  too  well  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  Eastern  States  have  been  abandoned  as  practically  worthless.  Meanwhile  the 
streams  of  immigration  and  emigration  have  been  going  on.  The  Irish  and  the 
Germans  have  come  to  Massachusetts ;  but  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  have  gone 
to  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  people  of  New  York  have  gone  to  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  the  people  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  have  gone  to  Kansas  and  the  farther  West. 
Ever  w^ward  has  been  the  movement  until  the  current  has  been  arrested  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Pacific.  At  length  there  is  no  West,  to  whose  virgin  soil  we  may  flee. 
Our  farmers  no  longer  have  me  choice  between  remaining  poor  or  moving  toward 
the  setting  sun ;  they  have  the  other  alternative,  the  one  which  has  long  confronted 
the  farmers  of  the  old  world,  remaining  poor  or  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  nature  will  yield  a  Iwunteous  ana  profitable  return* 
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DANGERS  AUISINU  FROM  RECKLESS  DESTRUCTION  OF  FORESTS. 

Then  look  at  another  fact.  In  many  regions  of  our  country  the  same  desolating 
process  is  going  on  that  has  reduced  the  fertile  fields  about  the  Mediterranean  to 
sterile  deserts.  The  trees  are  being  swept  away  and  thus  we  attempt  to  frustrate 
the  methods  by  which  an  all  wise  Providence  designed  that  the  moisture  in  the 
deep  should  be  taken  up  into  the  plant  and  cast  off  into  the  clouds  to  be  returned 
again  as  rain.  What  has  been  the  result?  The  rainfall  has  been  diminished,  the 
showers  which  heaven  still  does  not  refuse  to  furnish,  instead  of  being  welcomed 
by  the  soft  verdure  of  forests  and  cultivated  fields  and  lovingly  kept  in  the  soil  for 
the  good  of  all  animal  and  plant  life,  is  repelled  by  parched  hill  sides,  so  that  it  shoots 
off  in  angry  torrents  and  is  soon  once  more  in  the  lakes  and  the  great  rivers  and 
the  oceans  beyond.  Thus  by  a  perfectly  explicable  method  our  climate  is  under- 
going a  change  and  it  is  the  change  which  in  some  of  the  regions  of  the  old  world 
has  caused  the  sands  to  drift  over  regions  that  were  once  the  homes  of  a  pro6X)erous 
people. 

And  yet  however  great  the  difficulties  may  seem,  there  is  no  tendency  of  nature 
that  is  more  amenable  to  the  influence  of  man's  appreciative  intelligence.  Every- 
body remembers  Emerson's  allusion  to  the  ability  of  the  English  by  the  planting  of 
trees  on  the  borders  of  E^ypt  to  bring  rain  a^ain  after  a  drought  of  three  thousand 
years.  We  have  been  doing  the  same  thing  m  the  West ;  for  the  planting  of  trees 
and  cornfields  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  up  to  the  very  frontier  has  already  pushed 
the  rain-line  farther  west  by  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  The  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  are  teeming  with  facts  of  similar  significance.  It  is  esti- 
mated, for  example,  that  the  loss  from  the  swine  plague  alone  reaches  annually 
some  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  value  of  corn  and  wheat  annually 
destroyed  by  fungi  is  not  less  than  the  enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  millions.* 

These  are  some  of  the  lessons  and  some  of  the  necessities  that  are  taught  by 
experience;  and  yet  they  are  only  hints,  as  it  were,  designed  to  show  how  vast 
is  the  domain  that  invites  the  careful  study  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  is 
into  this  domain  that  the  people  were  invited  by  the  wise  Land  Grant  of  1862.  It 
is  in  this  domain  that  the  colleges  and  universities  founded  on  that  grant,  if  they 
live  up  to  their  high  behest,  will  accomplish  results  that  shall  be  for  uie  helping,  if 
not  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

Address  by 
Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  United  States  Senator  for  Vermont. 

While  having  some  words  to  which  I  may  not  unwillingly  give  utterance,  yet,  not 
until  within  the  pas't  two  weeks  have  I  had  iany  expcfctation  of  being  able,  in 
response  to  the  invitation  of  January  last,  to  be  present  on  this  25th  Anniversary 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  by  which  this  and  other  similar  colleges  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  several  states.  I  am  glad  to  recognize  your  observance  of  the  day  as 
evidence  that  these  institutions  have  won  some  consideration  and  hold  here  your 
cordial  respect.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Land-Grant  Ck)lleges  derive  any  dignitv  from 
the  author  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  which  they  owe  their  birth,  however  clear  to 
me  his  reputation  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  be.  The  existence  of  the 
Colleges  can  alone  be  vindicated  by  the  reason  that  they  are  not  superfluous  but 
indisputably  wanted;  and  that  their  work  is  not  Utopian  but  practically  of  real 
service  to  the  country.  They  must  derive  all  of  their  dignity,  not  from  any  real  or 
supposed  obstacle  encountered  in  their  origin,  but  from  the  substantial  equivalent 
they  give  for  the  four  years  of  vigorous  life  surrendered  by  students  to  their  guid- 
ance, and  from  the  lustre  reflected  ujwn  them  by  their  alumni. 

The  importance  of  the  early  training  of  the  horse  and  the  ox  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of  by  mankind ;  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  has  been  thought  not  too  much 
to  acquire  the  skill  of  a  master  mechanic  ;  and  the  importance  of  long  terms  of 
human  trainidg,  for  the  professions  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  pedagogy,  has 
for  years  been  held  to  be  indispensable.  But  tliese  learned  professions,  important  as 
they  are,  numericallv  include  only  a  small  fraction,  comparatively,  of  the  human 
race ;  and,  yet,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  sav,  tliat  our  ancient  colleges  and  universi- 
ties mainly  provided  instruction  originally  intended  exclusively  for  those  who 
sought  to  be  equipped  for  these  special  classes.  The  great  majority  of  mankind, 
therefore,  lacking  perhaps  neither  ambition  nor  native  ability,  were  dependent  upon 
the  hap-hazard  of  self -culture,  or  upon  being  taught  in  some  brief  way  m  the  district- 
school  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  If  this  uncounted  and  unrepresented  multi- 
tude sought  to  acquire  knowledge  of  more  practical  value  in  the  voya^of  life,  they 
soon  found  that  useful  knowledge  was  often  estimated  in  ancient  and  nchly  endowed 

*  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1806,  Pp.  11,24. 
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institutions  to  mark  the  humble  station  of  steerage  passengers,  while  the  august 
institutions  assumed  to  provide  alone  for  passengers  in  the  cabin,  and,  for  them — 
having  reluctantly  abandoned  the  discipline  of  the  "  birch  " — only  intellectual  disci- 
pline, the  efficacy  of  which  no  one  disputes,  though  no  less  efficacy  maybe  claimed 
in  behalf  of  studies  for  scientific  use  than  for  classic  ostentation. 

An  eminent  orator  of  Harvard  College,  it  is  reported,  once  asked,  "What  is  a 
University?"  and  answered  it  by  quoting  himself  as  having  said  thirty  years  before 
that,  "A  University  is  a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught,  and  a  University  is 
possible^only  where  a  fnan  may  get  his  livelihood  by  digging  Sanscrit  roots." 

This  may  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  longevity,  and  certainly 
appeared  thirty  years  ago  as  too  antiquated  and  ]imited«for  the  general  wants  of 
American  citizens,  who  claim  that  in  any  sphere  of  life  education  pays,  that  all 
]>ersons,  however  humble  their  pursuits,  become  more  valuable  by  education,  more 
useful  to  themselves  and  to  the  community,  and  es})ecially  so  where  each  one  has  a 
visible  and  responsible  share  in  the  government  under  which  he  lives. 

Something  more  than  a  system  of  liberal  education  for  the  class  of  the  so-called 
"  liberal  professions'*  was  demanded,  and  this  class,  where  tlie  greatest  number  of 
representatives  of  the  highest  culture  now  exists,  sliould  all  gladly  welcome  additions 
to  tlieir  own  numbers  of  other  learned  men.  The  great  army  of  industrious  laborers 
in  the  field  and  workshop,  in  mines  and  factories,  or  on  railroads  and  other  business 
enterprises — ^ready  at  any  time  to  ^ixe  their  lives  in  supix)rt  of  the  liberties  and 
union  of  the  nation — had  some  riu:ht  to  more  of  sound  and  appropriate  learning  that 
would  elevate  and  especially  profit  them  in  their  resjjective  future  careers. 

THE    FEW   YEARS    OF    SCHOOL    LIFE    CONTRASTED  WITH    THE    SUM    OF    DESIRABLE 

KNOWLEDGE. 

The  school-age  of  man  is  far  too  brief  for  the  acquirement  of  all  knowledge  of 
philosophy,  letters  and  science,  and  where  the  dead  languages  have  the  primacy, 
there  is  little  chance  for  the  sciences,  for  modern  languages,  or  even  for  our  native 
tongue,  or,  indeed,  for  much,  with  scholarly  thoroughness,  in  anything  else.  A 
mere  smattering  of  the  sciences,  or  of  the  ancient  languages,  is  no  more  to  be  coveted 
than  even  the  old  absolute  unity  of  all  college  education.  The  organic  law  of  the 
Land-Grant  (Colleges,  therefore,  made  it  a  leading  feature  that  instruction  should 
be  provided,  without  c^tracising  anything,  in  branches  related  to  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  upon  which,  as  we  all  know,  the  greater  number  of  mankind 
must  rely  for  their  substance  and  happiness,  as  well  as  for  their  growth  and  reputa- 
tion among  men. 

The  sciences  related  to  agriculture,  tending,  among  other  things,  to  increase  the 
food  products  of  the  world,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  upon  which  nations  must  lean 
for  their  independence  and  defence,  should  neither  be  ignored  nor  assigned  to  an 
inferior  position.  The  mastery  in  these  robust  branches  of  learning  requires  train*- 
ing  and  brain-power,  and  does  not  exclude,  though  it  may  diminish  attention  to 
those  branches  of  study  too  often  regarded  as  the  only  branches  where  honors  can 
be  won,  or  as  the  only  luxuries  of  a  liberal  education.    ♦    ♦    * 

TO  WIN    CONQUESTS    FROM  THE    DESERTS    OP    IGNORANCE    TO    THE    EVER  WIDENING 

REALM  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Land-Grant  Colleges  were  founded  on  the  idea  that  a  higher  and  broader  edu- 
cation should  be  placed  in  every  state  within  the  reach  of  those  whose  destiny 
assigns  them  to,  or  who  may  have  the  courage  to  choose  industrial  vocations  where 
the  wealth  of  nations  is  produced;  where  advanced  civilization  unfolds  its  comforts, 
and  where  a  much  larger  number  of  the  people  need  wider  educational  advantages, 
and  impatiently  await  their  possession.  The  design  was  to  open  the  door  to  a  lib- 
eral education  for  this  large  class  at  a  cheaper  cost  from  being  close  at  hand,  and 
to  tempt  them  by  offering  not  only  sound  literary  instruction,  but  something  more 
applicable  to  the  productive  employments  of  Me.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose it  was  intended  that  every  student  should  become  either  a  farmer  or  mechanic 
when  the  design  comprehended  not  only  instruction  for  those  who  may  hold  the 
plow^  or  follow  a  trade,  but  such  instruction  as  any  person  might  need — with  '*  the 
world  all  before  them  where  to  choose  " — ^and  wi'hout  the  exclusion  of  those  who 
might  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  classics.  Milton  in  his  famous  discourse  on  education, 
gives  a  definition  of  what  an  education  ought  to  be,  which  would  seem  to  very 
completely  cover  all  that  was  proposed  by  the  Land-Grant  Colleges;  and  Milton 
lacked  nothing  of  ancient  learning,  nor  did  he  suffer  his  culture  to  hide  his  stal- 
wart republicanism.  He  says:  **  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  educa- 
tion, that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war." 
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HOW  THK  NEW  LAND-GRANT  <X)LLEaBS  HAVE  STIMULATED  THE  STUDY  OF  SCIENCK 

IN  THE  OLDER  COLLEGES. 

It  was  not  desired  that  literary  colleges  should  be  superseded,  or  be  in  any  sense 
dwarfed,  as  surely  none  of  these  elder  colleges  or  universities  could  have  any  rea- 
son to  C'Omplain  at  the  prospect  of  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of  educated 
young  men,  nor  could  tney  nave  any  reason  to  complain  but  should  rejoice  when 
reinforced  by  an  additional  corps  of  teeu^hers — though  differently  equipped— enlisted 
in  the  earnest  labor  of  training  men  for  the  noblest  ranks  of  usefulness.  There  is 
room  for  all.  Tliorough  culture  is  contagious.  One  educated  young  man  creates 
an  educational  epidemic ^n  a  whole  nei^}iEx>rhood.  The  only  contention  is  that,  in 
educational  institutions  of  the  highest  dignity,  scholarship  in  useful  learning  should 
stand  as  equal  to  scholarship  in  any  other  branch  of  education,  and  I  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  believing  that  it  will  do  as  much  to  discipline  and  to  fashion  as  large 
a  proportion  in  the  hundred  of  men  for  distinction  in  society,  and  to  make  them 
valuaole  citizens,  as  well  as  authorities  and  ornaments  in  their  respective  vocations, 
entitling  them  as  much  to  the  honors  of  a  college,  as  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
humanities  of  a  four  years*  university  curriculum. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  of  those  who  now  live,  the  advancement  of  the 
useful  arts  and  sciences  is  supposed  to  liave  eclipsed  all  previous  records.  Modem 
text-books  of  chemistrj^,  botany,  entomology,  forestry,  geology,  metallurgy,  elec- 
tricity, mechanics,  architecture,  of  zoology,  would  be  unknown,  if  not  '*  all  Ureek," 
to  most  college  graduates  of  fifty  years  ago;  but  since  the  date  of  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  other  colleges,  endowed  with  simicient  meaps,  have  also  responded  with 
more  or  less  liberality  to  the  demand  for  instruction  in  these  branches,  leaving  many 
of  them  elective  or  optional.  Tlie  Land-Grant  Colleges  have,  therefore,  not  only- 
done  good  work  of  their  own,  but  have  prompted,  perhaps,  some  good  work  upon 
the  part  of  others.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

HOW  STATES   AND  INDIVIDUALS   HAVE  SUPPLEMENTED   THE    LAND   GRANTS   TO  THE 

COLLEGES. 

The  Land-Grant  Colleges  are  now  more  than  equal  in  number  to  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  light  up  some  of  the  formerly  destitute  portions  of  our  country.  In 
eight  states  where  the  land  fund  appeared  too  limited  for  an  independent  institution, 
cmleges  have  been  successfully  grafted  upon  the  healthy iptock  of  some  existing 
literary  institutions,  and  in  no  instance  had  such  a  junction  bred  intestine  and 
internecine  war.  Most  of  the  states  have  spontaneously  aided  the  colleges  by  fur- 
nishing necessary  buildings,  and  also  by  very  liberal  annual  appropriations.  Gen- 
erous local  bounties  from  towns  and  from  private  individuals  also,  have  often  been 
received.  With  hardly  an  exception  these  colleges  are  doing  excellent  educational 
work.  It  is  a  gratification  to  find  that  the  largest  endowment  in  any  state  has  been 
husbanded  most  successfully,  having  fallen  into  very  astute  and  worthy  hands,  and 
has  served,  with  other  large  bounties,  to  build  up  the  most  complete  and  prosper- 
ous of  all  these  inst  itutions.  I  must  also  add  that  Cornell  University,  to  which  of 
course  I  refer,  has  been  fortunate  in  her  teachers  as  well  as  in  her  large-handed 
benefactors,  and,  whenever  any  special  want  has  been  developed,  some  generous 
friend  has  been  ready  to  pour  thousands  after  thousands  into  her  lap. 

VALUE  OP  THE  MILITARY  TRAINING  GIVEN  IN  THESE  COLLEGES. 

The  prescribed  military  instruction  of  these  colleges,  for  each  of  which  a  professor 
is  now  detailed  from  tlie  United  States  army,  furnishes  that  measure  of  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  necessary  for  organizing  and  drilling  companies  in  any 
future  emergency  of  our  country,  and  its  essential  importance  in  a  land  where  a 
merely  nominal  standing  army  is  maintained,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  espe- 
cially if  the  officer  detailed  highly  values  his  profession  and  has  executive  at»lity. 
As  an  incident,  the  drill  offers  a  healthful  ana  permanently  beneficial  discipline  to 
students  in  promoting  physical  development  and  a  manlv  bearing,  incomparably 
superior  to  that  of  thQ  gymnasium,  or  to  that  of  any  other  athletic  exercise  or 
recreation. 

In  the  first  argument  made  by  me  in  1858  in  behalf  of  the  Land-Grant  Collies.  I 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was  going  on  an  annual  deterioration  of  the  soil,  as 
It  appeared  by  the  decennial  census  reports,  showing  a  less  and  less  number  of 
bushels  of  cereals  produced  per  acre  throughout  nearly  all  of  the  states.  This 
deterioration  has  not  been  arrested,  though  more  vigilant  attention  is  now  ^ven  to 
the  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  not  be  wholly  arrested  until  the  scalping  sys- 
tem of  farming,  or  of  cropping  and  returning  nothing,  shall  no  longer  be  profitable 
upon  old  homesteads  that  are  to  be  abandoned  with  the  hope  of  a  futare  contaniiance 
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of  the  system  upon  tlie  present  limited  prairies  of  the  West.  In  various  portions  of 
Europe  they  are  giving  far  more  liberal  aid  to  similar  institutions  than  that  which 
has  been  accorded  in  the  United  States ;  and  they  are  there  retaining  the  maximum 
fertihty  of  their  soil.  There  is  no  subject  to  oiu*  people  of  profounder  concern,  or 
of  Vnore  far-reaching  importance. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  great  profession  of  the  law  is  most  apt  to  qualify  men  for 
prominent  public  positions,  it  is  true  that  the  annual  supply  in  the  legal  profession 
is  supposed  to  exceed  the  demand,  and  that  professional  advancement  is  often  pro- 
vokingly  slow;  but  we  have  it  from  the  best  authority  that  there  is  no  overproauc- 
tion  in  the  Limd-Grant  Colleges,  that  few  of  their  graduates  remain  long  unem- 
ployed after  leaving  college.  They  are  found  in  shops  and  on  farms,  and  their 
services  are  sought  after  as  teachers,  as  engineers,  surveyors,  foremen  of  shops  and 
farms,  superintendents  of  mines  and  maninactories,  and  frequently  they  are  called 
to  lucrative  positions  even  before  they  have  finished  their  studies.  This  enables 
them  to  enter  more  promptly  into  prosperous  life ;  and  many  yoimg  ladies  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  it  all  t^ds  to  encourage  early  marriages. 

WHAT  THESE  COLLEGES  MEAN  TO  PATRIOTIC  AMERICANS. 

These  colleges  are  thoroughly  American,  and  for  all  time  will  be  entrusted  with 
work  annually  increasing  in  its  importance.  Our  artisans  are  to  contest  with  the 
skill  and  wealth  of  many  nations,  and  our  farmers  are  sorely  pressed  by  the  compe- 
tition of  agricultural  products  which  cheap  and  rapid  communication  pushes  to  the 
front  in  all  markets  ooth  at  home  and  abroad.  To  successfully  withstand  this> 
formidable  rivalry,  our  countrymen  need,  and  it  is  hoped  will  here  find,  that  funda- 
mental instruction  which  is  founded  on  the  widest  ana  best  experience  of  mankind. 

Descendants  as  we  are  of  the  heroes  who  struck  the  blow  for  the  National  Inde- 

gendence  of  '76,  proud  of  the  production  of  a  written  Constitution  which  is  esteemed 
y  the  enlightened  statesmen  of  the  world  as  the  foremost  form  of  free  govern- 
ment hitherto  devised  by  man,  cheered  by  the  mile-stones  which  mark  the  progress 
of  our  first  century,  we  may  well  feel,  as  Webster  felt,  that  "  the  past  is  secure;" 
but  Americans,  however,  cannot  afford  forever  to  have  bo  other  ambition  than  to 
reach  the  goal  once  occupied  by  a  people,  however  distinguished,  of  past  ages.  For 
**  to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  nim  shall  much  be  required,"  and  the  New 
World  has  been  given  to  us  forever  as  an  inalienable  possession,  where  we  are  not 
only  to  bridge  great  rivers  and  tunnel  mountains,  but  to  '*  make  the  wilderness  and 
solitary  places  glad."  All  the  centuries  of  the  future  are  in  reserve,  under  Provi- 
dence, for  the  men  of  this  great  continent  to  make  their  own  history,  and,  it  is  to 
be  devoutly  hoped,  in  some  measure,  to  eclipse  and  take  the  lead  of  other  nations, 
old  or  young,  in  worthy  achievements  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  all  the  glories 
of  manhood's  ripest  culture. 

Historical  Address  by  Hon.  Charles  Q.  Davis. 

Our  learned  friend  who  has  just  addressed  you,  has  discoursed  upon  the  philoso- 
phy of  agricultural  education,  and  its  progress  in  the  old  world.  It  is  my  humbler 
province  to  present  facts  concerning  ite  advancement  in  our  own  country. 

That  history  and  human  life  present  wonderful  contrasts,  great  changes,  and 
striking  parallels  are  trite  remarks ;  trite  because  so  true,  and  so  instructive,  and 
because  they  present  themselves  to  the  observing  mind,  in  tracing  every  subject  of 
human  interest. 

In  1624  Gov.  Edward  Winslow  brought  to  Plymouth  in  the  Charity  three  heifers 
and  a  bull,  **  which,"  says  the  historian,  "  were  the  first  neat  cattle  that  came  into 
New  England." 

*  *  *  The  poet,  Longfellow  whose  fancv  never  recognized  a  close  relationship 
to  fact,  in  his  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  pictures  Priscilla  Mullens,  the  bride, 
as  performing  her  wedding  journey  to  the  home  of  John  Alden  on  a  white  bull. 
Longfellow  here  made  a  bull  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  first  place,  at  the 
time  of  John  Alden's  marriage  there  were  no  cattle  in  New  England,  and  secondly, 
the  first  cattle  imported  were  of  a  dark  or  red  variety.  The  poet's  poetic  license 
was  a  "white  lie"  indeed.  This  bull  of  Longfellow's  must  be  the  same  which 
crossed  the  sea  with  Europa  on  his  back  on  her  wedding  journey  with  Jupiter.  It 
is  probably  kept  by  poets  for  wedding  journeys. 

EARLY  SCARCITY  OF  FOOD  PLANTS  CONTRASTED  WITH  PRESENT  ABUNDANCE. 

In  1623  the  Colony  of  Plymouth  was  so  straitened  by  lack  of  provision  that  it  was 
reduced  to  a  pint  of  corn,  and  lived  for  months  without  bread.  Game  and  fish 
furnished  their  principal  sustenance ;  and  they  gave  thanks  that  they  '*  could  suck 
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of  the  abundance  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  treasures  hidden  in  the  sand.'*  The  first 
comers  had  no  plows.  Their  implement;^  were  scanty,  poor,  clumsy,  and  heavy. 
They  at  first  used  a  shell  for  a  hoe  as  the  Indians  did.  Cast  steel  had  not  then  been 
invented.  Pumpkins,  squashes,  and  tobacco  were  unknown  to  them,  and  potatoes 
were  a  luxury  just  introduced  into  England.  This  was  the  agriculture  of  N*ew 
England  two  nundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 

What  need  of  worrying  you  with  statistics  of  what  it  is  to-day!  The  contrast  is 
complete  enough  if  I  tell  you  that  by  the  last  census  before  the  establishment  of  our 
College,  the  agricultural  products  of  Massachusetts  alone  were  thirty-two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  her  live  stock  over  twelve  millions.  We  have  besides 
repaid  the  debt  to  England  by  the  export  of  sheep,  and  cattle,  and  the  fast  trotting 
horse,  and,  brides  the  finest  agricultural  implements  in  the  world,  have  added  the 
sewing-machine  to  every  farmer's  fireside,  improved  every  loom  in  the  world,  and 
presented  its  inhabitants  with  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  and  the  fastest  sail- 
mg  vessels  which  have  yet  been  known. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  this  country  to  the  presidency  of  Washington 
there  is  no  record  of  any  active  efforts  to  improve  our  agriculture,  except  by  a  few 
feeble  attempts  at  agricultural  journals,  and  scattering  agricultural  associations 
generally  of  a  social  character. 

On  the  7th  December,  1796,  Washington  in  his  Annual  Message,  at  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Fourth  Congress,  read  these  words  : 

**  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  with  reference  either  to  individual  or  national  wel- 
fare, agriculture  is  of  primary  imiwrtanr^e.  In  proportion  as  nations  advance  in 
population,  and  other  cirtiumstances  of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent, 
and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  public  patronage. 
Institutions  for  promoting  it  are  supported  by  the  public  purse ;  and  to  what  object 
can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater  propriety.  Among  the  means  which  have  been 
employed  to  this  end,  none  have  been  attended  with  greater  success  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  Boards,  composed  of  public  characters,  charged  with  collecting  and 
diffusing  information,  ana  enabled  by  premiums,  and  small  pecuniary  aid,  to  encour- 
age and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement.  This  species  of  establishment 
contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvements,  by  stimulating  to  enerprise 
and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a  common  centre  the  results  everywhere  of 
individual  skill  and  observation,  and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation. 
Experience  accordingly  has  shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  instruments  of  immense 
importance. 

1  have  heretofore  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  National  University,  and  also  a  Military  Academy." 

The  proposition  for  a  National  University  and  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture, 
were  referred  to  a  Committee,  and  no  report  so  far  as  I  can  learn  was  ever  made 
upon  the  subject.  The  Military  Acadamy  became  an  Institution.  Life  was  given 
to  that  which  teaches  men  to  kill  their  fellow  men,  but  no  encouragement  to  that 
science  by  which  all  men  live.  Here  again  is  presented  a  striking  contrast  in  our 
history.  In  1817,  to  the  honor  of  Massachusetts,  be  it  stated,  the  Berkshii>e  Agri- 
cultural Society,  under  the  lead  of  Elkanah  Watson,  presented  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Hon.  John  M.  Hurlbut, 
their  representative.  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  Chairman  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
subject,  and  reported  in  its  favor  ;  but  although  sustained  by  others  with  ability, 
the  project  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  owing  to  the  constitutional 
scruples  of  some,  views  of  expediency  by  others,  and  entire  indifference  and  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  world's  most  vital  interest. 
Mr.  Hurlbut  stated  that  he  was  met  with  sneers  and  ridicule,  particularly  from 
Southern  members  for  urging  this  subject.  The  same  year  Mr.  Madison  wrote,  **I 
have  never  taken  into  particular  consideration  the  expediency  or  the  best  plan  of 
such  an  institution,  being  among  those  who  do  not  view  it  as  within  the  powers 
vested  in  the  General  Government."  And  now  what  a  change!  We  have  had  an 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  National  Government  in  the  Patent  Office  since 
1837,  or  thereabouts,  and  afterwards  what  is  known  as  a  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture ;  and  during  the  last  winter  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  establishing  an  Agricultural  Department  with  a  Secretary  who  was  to 
oe  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Wliat  has  become  of  Mr.  Madison's  con- 
stitutional scruples? 

THE  FIRST  GOVERNMENT  REPORT  ON  EUROPEAN  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  Patent  Office  report  for  1847.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Fleischmann  made  the  first 
elaborate  report  on  Agricultural  Schools  which  he  had  visited  abroad.  During  the 
last  century  the  earliest  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture  was  established  in  ]3iila- 
delphia,  in  1785,  and  seven  years  after,  the  "  MassachuiBettB  Society  for  Promotiiig 
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Agriculture,*'  was  incorporated,  March  7, 1792.  The  New  York  Agricultural  Society 
was  incorporated  the  following  year.  I  learn  that  an  Agricultural  Society  was  also 
incorporated  in  South  Carolina  during  the  last  century. 

EARLY  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  1803  the  **  Western  Society  of  Middlesex  Husbandmen"  formed  in  1794  was 
incorporated,  with  a  provision  that  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  should 
be  honorary  members.  A  voluntary  Agricultural  Association  was  established  at 
Sturbridge  in  1799,  one  at  Kennebec  in  1791  and  one  in  Brookfield  in  1807 ;  and 
some  other  voluntary  Agricultural  Associations  had  doubtless  been  formed  in  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts  previous  to  1807.*  Meanwhile  in  1801,  a  suggestion  was 
made  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  that  a  fair  be  held  on 
Cambridge  common  in  May  and  October,  and  bounties  given  for  certain  articles. 
This  plan  was  not  to  have  shows  merely,  but  stated  open  markets  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  products.  The  same  year  1801  brought  forth  a  suggestion  before  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  permanent  endowment  and  support  of  a  professor- 
ship of  Natural  History,  and  a  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  which  were  in  fact 
established  in  1804,  whilst  before  1804  the  Massachusetts  Society  had  commenced 
'the  award  of  premiums  for  agricultural  products,  and  liad  entered  upon  that  gen- 
erous and  patriotic  career  of  encouragement  to  our  farmers  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  agriculture  of  New  England,  and  the  improvement  of  its  stock. 

It  was  in  1807  that  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  agricultural  education  dawned  in 
New  England,  which  at  first  little  noticed,  was  destined  to  mark  an  eventful  change, 
and  to  hasten  the  progress  an  agricultural  society  had  thought  of  a  "  cattle  show" 
with  premiums  to  be  awarded  in  public,  but  the  societies  had  confined  themselves  to 
printed  publications,  and  to  awai'ds  for  essays  and  field  crops,  and  for  the  importa- 
tion of  the  best  sheep.  In  the  autumn  of  1807  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  a  native  of 
Plymouth  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Gov.  Winslow  who  in  1684  had  brought  the 
three  heifers  and  the  bull  to  Plymouth,  procured  the  first  pair  of  merino  sheep 
which  had  been  introduced  into  Berkshire,  and  perhaps  the  whole  Commonwealth. 
Col.  Humphreys  of  Connecticut,  then  late  minister  to  Spain  had  imported  75  ewes 
and  27  rams  in  1803,  and  one  Seth  Adams  had  the  same  year  claimed  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts society  a  premium  for  two  merino  sheep  imported  from  France.  But 
the  records  of  the  society  do  not  show  that  any  premium  was  awarded  Mr.  Adams, 
nor  indeed  that  they  were  ever  in  the  State. 

THE  FIRST  **  CATTLE  SHOW," 

Mr.  Watson  gave  notice  of  an  exhibit  of  his  two  sheep  on  the  public  square  in 
Pittsfield.  He  wrote  that "  many  farmers  and  even  females  were  attracted  to  this 
first  novel  and  humble  exhibition.  From  this  lucky  incident  I  reasoned  thus:  If 
two  animals  are  capable  of  exciting  so  much  attention,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
a  display  on  a  large  scale  of  different  animals?  The  farmers  present  responded  to 
my  remarks  with  approbation.  We  thus  became  acquainted,  and  from  that 
moment  to  the  present  have  agricultural  fairs  and  cattle  shows,  with  all  their  con- 
nections, predominated  in  my  mind."  On  the  1st  of  August,  1810,  an  appeal  drawn 
by  Mr.  \Vatson  and  signed  by  26  persons  apix)inted  an  exhibition  of  stock  on  the  \gt 
of  October.  This  effort  was  successful,  and  resulted  in  a  charter  of  the  Berkshire 
Agricultural  Society  the  ensuing  winter  of  1811.  In  the  September  following  a 
formal  and  extended  festival  was  held  with  **a  procession  of  69  oxen  drawing  a 
plow  held  by  the  oldest  man  in  the  county,  a  band  of  music,  the  society  beanng 
appropriate  ensigns,  each  member  decorated  with  a  badge  of  two  heads  of  wfieat  in 
his  hat,  and  the  officere  three  heads  secured  by  a  green  ribbon."  Mr.  Watson  as 
president  delivered  the  address  and  awarded  the  premiums  which  amounted  to 
seventy  dollars  only. 

*  Among  the  earlier  contributors  to  agricultural  education  and  interests  I  should 
not  omit  to  mention  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  organized  in  1818,  which 
was  the  first  society  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States ;  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society,  organized  in  1827,  and  incorporated  March  24,  1831.  The  American 
Pomological  Society,  first  known  as  the  American  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  was 
organized  in  1818,  and  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society  in  1829. 

Nor  do  I  overlook  the  great  good  which  the  various  agricultural  journals  of  the 
country  have  done  in  exciting  the  interest  of  the  i)eople  in  agricultural  knowledge. 
I  can  only  mention  the  "American  Fanner,"  published  in  Baltimore  in  1819,  and 
ever  since,  which  was  the  first  regular  agricultural  journal  published  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  the  "New  England  Farmer,"  which  originated  in  1822.  The  later  journals 
are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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At  the  next  exhibition  in  1812  the  premiums  were  $208.  It  seems  now  strange, 
though  illustrative  of  the  conservative  tendency  of  human  nature,  and  distrust  of 
new  things,  that  '*  valuable  premimns  were  offered  for  articles  of  domestic  industry; 
the  day  arrived ;  a  large  room  was  prepared ;  many  superior  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  especially  woollen  and  linen,  were  exhibited  ;  but  no  female  appeared 
to  claim  the  premiums.  Native  timidity  and  the  fear  of  ridicule  restrained  them. 
No  one  dared  to  be  the  first  to  support  the  new  project."  How  did  the  original 
mind  so  full  of  resoiu*ces,  of  Mr.  Watson  surmount  the  difficulty?  "I  left  the 
hall,"  he  says,  '*  and  with  no  small  difficulty  prevailed  on  my  good  wife  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  house  of  exhibition.  I  then  despatched  messengers  to  the  ladies  of 
the  village  announcing  that  she  waited  for  them  at  the  cloth  show.  They  hastened 
out.  The  farmers*  wives  and  daughters,  who  were  secretly  watching  the  movement 
of  the  waters,  also  sallied  forth,  and  the  hall  was  speedily  filled  with  female  specta- 
tors and  candidates  for  premiums." 

I  have  thus  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  the 
Berkshire  "  cattle  show  "  than  might  seem  necessary,  not  because  it  presents  a  curi- 
ous parallel  with  the  first  cattle  show  on  Plymouth  Rock,  but  because  the  results  of 
both  present  such  striking  changes  and  contrasts.  The  little  one  has  become  Jben 
thousand.  The  grain  of  mustard  seed  overshadows  the  land.  I  verily  believe  that 
the  social  influences,  the  associate  power,  the  joint  sympathies  and  desires  and  the 
educational  wants,  aye,  and  the  puolic  influence  on  public  men,  of  the  agricultural 
societies  which  have  followed  this  little  show  of  two  forlorn,  imported  sheep  under 
the  elm  at  Pittsfield,  were  moving  forces  without  which  the  People,  the  Great 
Creators  would  never  have  blown  the  breath  of  life  into  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Agricultural  College.  If  geese  saved  Rome  why  should  not  two  sheep  save 
agricultural  education  ?  But  it  is  not  the  trifle,  as  such  which  saves,  and  that  by 
accident  as  in  the  case  of  Rome,  but  the  idea  that  the  trifle  may  enforce,  which 
generally  saves  or  benefits  the  world. 

**A  small  drop  of  ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
Think." 

EARLY  EFFORTS  TO  FOUND  A  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AQRICXJLTURE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  1849  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  in  an  address  before  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society 
broached  the  subject  of  an  Agricultural  College,  and  the  next  year  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  Agricultural  College  and  an  experimental  farm  passed  the  Senate  of  Massa- 
chusetts unanimously,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House.  A  board  of  commissioners 
was  then  created,  consisting  of  Mr.  Wilder,  Edward  Hitchcock,  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Thomas  E.  Pay  son  and  Eli  Warren,  and  in  1851  their  report  with  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  Agricultural  Schools  in  Europe,  visited  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  was  made 
to  the  Legislature.  It  commenced  by  the  remark  that  '*  the  first  seed  ever  planted 
was  the  first  effort  of  civilization,"  and  stated  that  no  institution  expressly  for 
instruction  in  Agriculture  had  then  been  established  either  in  this  Commonwealth 
or  in  any  other  state.  No  immediate  action  resulted  from  their  recommendations. 
In  1852  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  was  established.  Mr.  Wilder  was 
persistent,  and  in  1856  obtained  a  charter  of  **  The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  of  Agriculture,"  and  during  1856  he  also  acquired  from  Congress  a  charter 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  which  was  opposed  in  the  Senate  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis  on  the  ground,  which  now  seems  absurd,  that  Congress  liad  no  power 
to  create  corporations. 

In'l860  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  consisting  of  Richard  S.  Fay, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and  Ex-Lieut.  Governor  Simon  Brown  made  an  elaborate 
report  upon  agricultural  education,  and  the  Board  caused  to  be  published  for  tiie 
use  of  schools,  a  Manual  of  Agriculture,"  of  wliich  George  B.  Emerson  and  Charles 
L.  Flint,  its  accomplished  secretary,  were  the  authors.  All  this  information,  show- 
ing however  a  difference  of  opinion  among  leading  agriculturist  i,  was  before  the 
public ;  and  the  farming  conmiunity  had  become  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
more  scientific  and  exact  knowledge  of  agriculture  than  ever  before,  when  Hon. 
Justin  S.  Morrill's  bill  was  introduced  by  him  in  1857,  in  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, supported  by  numerous  petitions  of  the  people.  It  was  passed  and 
vetoed  by  President  Buchanan  in  1860 ;  and  the  pendency  of  that  bill,  and  a  ques- 
tion of  its  location  in  Springfield  or  elsewhere  had  delayed  action  lipon  the  charter 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture.  That  charter  had 
passed  into  other  hands.  Mr.  Morrill's  bill  was  dead.  In  the  winter  of  1861  a 
renewed  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilder,  supported  by  petitions  from  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  for  a  State  Agricultural  College.  Hearings  were  had  before 
the  committee  of  education,  and  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  both 
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sides.  The  committee  hesitated,  and  finally  *'  let  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would  '*  by 
delaying  the  question.  This  was  accomplished  by  reporting  a  resolve,  Chap.  98,  of 
the  Resolves  of  1861,  authorizing  Oov.  Andrew  to  appoint  a  commission  of  tluree 
persons  to  serve  without  pay,  to  report  a  plan  for  an  Agricultural  College.  The 
title  of  the  Resolve  was  misleading.  ^*  Resolve  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  School  or  College."  It  was  generally  understood  that  this  course  was 
taken  to  get  rid  of  the  question  without  a  decision  on  its  merits.  We  liad  light 
enough.  All  these  reports  were  before  the  people.  With  this  knowledge  the  only 
way  to  organize  a  college  was  to  organize,  as  Mr.  Greeley  said  of  specie  payments, 
that  the  best  way  was  to  resume.  No  detailed  plan  of  a  college  could  l>e  made 
beforehand,  especially  if  there  were  no  indications  what  scale  of  a  coUege  was 
desired.  Plans  enough  were  already  before  the  public.  Mr.  Thomas  Plunkett  of 
Berkshire,  Increase  Newton  of  Worcester,  two  elderly  gentleman,  and  your  his- 
torian here  were  appointed  on  the  commission.  The  minds  of  neither  of  my  seniors 
had  ever  been  directed  to  the  subjects,  and  they  met  with  a  feeling  that  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  was  a  feint,  and  that  nothing  was  expected  of  them.  We  were 
advised  not  to  report  at  once.  Mr.  Morrill's  bill  would  be  again  offered  under  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  if  it  passed,  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  would  be  forced  to  entertain 
the  subject,  and  make  full  inquiry.  We  met  once,  when  from  the  fact  that  I  was 
at  that  time  an  Overseer  of  Harvard  College,  I  was  delegated  to  confer  \**ith  Mr. 
Felton  its  president,  and  inquire  officially  whether  any  arrangement  could  be  made 
or  suggested  for  an  Agricultural  College,  aided  by  the  Bussey  fund.  Mr.  Felton 
took  a  few  days  to  reply,  and  finally  answered  very  courteously  that  Harvard  Col- 
lege took  no  interest  m  the  subject.  We  met  a  second  time,  when  I  reported 
concerning  Harvard  College,  and  upon  some  questions  as  to  the  South  fund  at 
Northampton.  I  have  never  again  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  either  of  these  gen- 
tlemen before  their  death. 

EARLY  EFFORTS  BY  MR.  MORRIUi  TO  6ECURB  ACnON  BY  CONGRESS. 

Meanwhile  as  I  have  stated,  on  Dec.  14,  1857,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  then  a 
National  Representative  from  Vermont,  introduced  a  bill,  to  grant  land  scrip  to  the 
several  states  and  territories  at  the  rate  of  20,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  for  the  endowment  of  a  college  in  each,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  His  idea 
was  to  bring  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  such  education  as 
is  necessary  to  their  several  pursuits  in  life,  to  recognize  agriculture  as  at  least  a 
leading,  if  not  the  chief  interest  of  a  state. 

As  ti^e  Spaniards  when  they  took  possession  of  new  countries  always  raised  the 
standard  of  the  cross,  an  emmem  to  die  by,  so  did  Mr.  MorriU  with  enlarged  fore- 
sight resolve  to  plant  a  standard  of  agricultural  education  on  the  hilltop  of  every 
state  like  a  beacon  light  to  direct  men  how  to  live.  His  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  who  delayed  their  report  four  months  to  April  15, 1858, 
and  then  reported  against  it.  Mr.  Morrill  enforced  his  views  with  elaborate  and 
eloquent  arguments,  from  which  if  there  were  time  I  should  be  pleased  to  quote 
to-day. 

After  many  delays  the  bill  passed  fourteen  months  after  it  was  offered,  but  was 
vetoed  by  President  Buchanan  on  the  29th  of  Feb.  (according  to  the  Congressional 
Record),  1859,  for  various  reasons :  1st  because  it  was  unconstitutional ;  2nd  because 
the  government  could  not  afford  the  outlay :  3rd  because  it  would  injure  the  new 
states  by  preventing  settlements ;  4th  because  the  law  would  be  of  doubtful  ben- 
efit ;  5th  because  it  would  weaken  existing  colleges ;  6th  because  this  vast  gift  from 
the  government  would  tend  to  alienate  the  states  from  the  national  government. 
Mr.  Morrill  made  a  full  and  triumphant  reply  to  this  veto,  but  the  veto  was  sus- 
tained.   Mr.  Morrill  persevered. 

FINAL  SUCCESS  ACHIEVED  BY  SENATOR  MORRILL. 

In  December,  1861,  he  again  offered  his  bill,  providing  for  30,000  acres  for  each 
Senator  and  Representative,  which  was  also  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  which  held  it  until  the  29th  of  May,  1862,  when  Mr.  Potter  of  Wisconsin 
reported  against  it.  and  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Meanwhile 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  had  reported  adversely,  on. the  2nd  of  May, 
Hon.  Benjamin  Wade  of  Ohio  offered  a  bill  of  the  same  purport,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  committee  on  Public  Lands,  of  which  Senator  Harlan  of  Iowa  was 
chairman.  Promptly  on  the  14th  of  May.  before  the  House  committee  had  reported, 
he  reported  the  bill  with  slight  amendments,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  it  passed  the 
Senate  without  strong  opposition.  The  next  day  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  House, 
and  against  the  opposition  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  passed  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1862,  25  years  ago  last  Sunday ;  and  Abraham  Lincoln  attached  his  name  on 
the  eecond  of  July  following. 
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Tlius  did  Mr.  Morrill  by  his  Industry  and  persistency,  like  Elkanah  Watson  and 
Mafshall  P.  Wilder,  succeed  in  his  great  project.  During  peace  under  Washington, 
agriculture  could  not  obtain  even  recognition  by  the  government,  but  the  arts  of 
war  were  encouraged,  I  do  not  say  improperly  encouraged.  In  1862  under  Lincoln, 
in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  in  which  more  forces  were  engaged,  more  blood  shed,  at 
a  greater  waste  of  treasure  than  were  ever  before  known,  Mr.  Morrill's  mind  still 
turned  from  the  work  of  destruction  to  the  work  of  production  which  sustains 
men  and  nations,  without  which  there  would  be  no  society,  no  commerce,  no  man- 
ufactures, no  trades,  and  populous  life  of  man  could  not  exist.  Taking  the  lead  in 
drawing  laws  for  raismg  revenue  by  internal  taxes  and  by  tariffs,  he  found  time  in 
the  midst  of  war,  to  encourage  the  arts  of  peace.  He  believed  that  **  Ceres  should 
be  counted  among  the  Gods  of  Olympus." 

And  now,  m^  friends,  should  you  ask  me  to  epitomize  the  progress  of  agricultural 

education  in  this  country,  I  should  name  Watson,  Wilder,  and  Morrill. 

*  *  *  *  *  «  « 

Nearly  twenty  pages,  which  follow  here  in  the  pamphlet,  are  given 
to  an  interesting  account  of  the  incorporation  ana  early  organization 
of  this  Amherst  institution  and  of  its  location  and  subsequent  devel- 
opment, with  brief  biographies  of  the  Presidents  who  were  called 
from  time  to  time  to  direct  its  destinies.  Want  of  space  compels  the 
omission  of  these  details,  important  as  they  are  in  the  history  of  the 
individual  institution. 

*  *  *  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  minds  of  many  friends  there  have  been 
some  disadvantages  in  the  location  at  Amherst,  because  of  its  proximity  to  a  clas- 
sical college ;  because  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  (a  trouble  which 
will  soon  be  remedied) ;  and  because  it  has  not  attracted  the  beneficent  grants  and 
bequests,  which  it  might  have  received  if  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  great  city. 

As  to  the  first  consideration,  it  is  due  to  Amherst  College  to  state  that  the  sugges- 
tion is  made  solely  as  to  the  relations,  real  or  supposed,  between  the  two  classes  of 
students.  Amherst  College,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  only  scrupulously  adhered  to 
pledges  made  by  its  president.  Dr.  Steams,  when  the  location  of  the  Agricultural 
College  was  under  consideration,  that  the  elder  college  would  urge  or  countenance 
no  movement  for  annexation  or  absorption,  but  would  do  what  it  could  to  accom- 
modate the  Agricultural  College,  but;  it  has  offered  accommodations  at  times,  and 
granted  the  agricultural  students  access  to  its  library,  etc. 

Nor  do  I  thin k  the  college  has  suffered  much  from  the  last  consideration.  Although 
a  large  number  of  retired  gentlemen,  such  as  formed  the  Massachusetts  Society,  have 
shown  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  our  agriculture,  the  active  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  Boston  have  never  taken  interest  in  the  origin  or 
success  of  the  college,  whilst  the  metropolitan  press  has  almost  universally  and  con- 
stantly depreciated  and  disparaged  the  institution.  President  John  Adfams,  who 
was  in  1805,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  nevertheless  in  1812,  wrote  as 
follows:  *' We  say  and  say  truly  that  agriculture  and  commerce  are  sisters,  and 
their  interests  mutual  and  consistent ;  but  the  misfortune  is  that  individuals  and 
masses  of  both  orders  of  men  do  not  always  understand  the  existence  of  both  inter- 
ests, and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  reconcile  them,  employ  all  their  policy  and  influ- 
ence to  counteract  each  other.  The  merchants  in  all  the  seaports  discouraged  the 
growth  of  wheat  in  the  state.  Why  ?  Because  they  supply  us  with  flour  from  New 
York  &c.  and  the  article  constitutes  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  commerce. 
Amculture  patriotism  is  one  thing,  and  mercantile  patriotism  another  in  our  dearly 
beloved  Massachusetts ;  both  equally  sincere,  both  equally  bona  fide.  You  will  get 
no  aid  from  Boston.  Commerce,  literature,  science,  theology,  are  against  vou ; — 
nay,  medicine,  history,  university,  and  universal  politics  might  be  added. ''^  I  do 
not  adopt  this  extravagant  statement  of  Mr.  Adams  as  strictly  applicable  at  pres- 
ent, but  quote  it  as  a  curious  coincidence  with  the  fact  I  was  s&ting. 

Neither  am  I  discouraged  by  any  indications  of  a  want  of  interest  in  the  college, 
or  in  the  number  of  its  students,  but  only  in  the  want  of  funds  to  sustain  a  col- 
lege as  it  should  be.  The  Commonwealth  cannot  do  for  this  college  what  it  pledged 
itself  to  do,  without  money.*  But  students  will  come  as  fast  as  we  can  accommo- 
date them,  and  do  them  justice.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  progress  of  the  ape, 
to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  effort  to  develop  an  accurate  science  and  knowl- 

*  It  ought  to  be  known  that  among  the  numerous  inquiries  by  letter  during  the 
last  year  over  ninety  poor  men  sought  admission  to  the  college  provided  they  could 
earn  their  way  by  work  upon  the  farm  and  by  other  means.  Manual  labor  of  stu- 
dents is  not,  oi  coiurse,  profitable  in  itself.  No  one  could  do  more  good  in  the  edu- 
cational direction  than  by  donating  in  whole  or  in  part  to  a  fund  of  $100,000,  to  be 
known  as  the  ''  Manual  Labor  Fund." 
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edge  of  gathering  succor  from  our  mother  earth  will  be  a  failure.  Why,  in  1805, 1 
read  that  Mr.  Morrill's  own  University  of  Vermont  had  thirty  students,  and  one  pro- 
fessor, and  he  was  the  president.  I  had  just  entered  Harvard  in  1836,  when  she 
celebrated  her  second  centennial,  and  hear  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  recite  his  verae : 

**  Who  was  on  the  catalogue 
When  college  was  begim? 
Two  nephews  of  the  president, 

And  ^e  professor's  son. 
They  turned  a  little  Indian  b'y 

As  brown  as  any  bun. 
Lord  I  how  the  Seniors  knocked  about 
The  freshman  class  of  one." * 

Neither  am  I  discouraged  by  any  want  of  success  of  the  college  either  in  its  instruc- 
tion, or  in  its  experimental  work.  Under  the  circumstances  it  has  far  exceeded  any 
reasonable  expectations.  It  is  remarked  by  friends,  who  have  most  closely  watched 
its  graduates,  that  they  were  better  prepared  for  the  actual  work  of  life  than  those 
of  the  classical  colleges.  I  purposely  avoid  any  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  an 
agricultural  education,  and  of  the  scope  and  sphere  of  this  college.  My  province  is 
confined  to  a  relation  of  facts  of  the  past.  But  it  is  proper  that  I  should  remind 
you  that  Agassiz  declared  that  the  experiments  on  the  circulation  of  sap  in  plants, 
and  their  expansive  power  during  growth  are  worth  aU  the  college  had  cost  the 
Conamonwealth. 

Summary  of  Experimental  Work  Done  in  the  College. 

I  append  a  summary,  which  it  would  be  irksome  now  to  read,  of  the  experimental 
and  other  scientific  work  conducted  at  the  college. 

On  the  use  and  effect  of  common  salt  on  grain  and  root  crops.    1869.    Ooessmann, 

The  construction  and  repair  of  highways.     1869.    Miller. 

The  establishment  of  true  meridian  lines  as  the  basis  of  all  surveys.     1870.    Miller. 

Report  on  the  management  of  stock.    1871.    DiUon. 

Strassfurt-salines  as  a  potash  resource  in  agriculture.     1871-72.     Qoesvmann. 

The  growing  of  sugar-beets,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  them,  and  trial  of 
their  value  for  cattle  food.    1871-76.     Ooeasmann. 

Report  on  sugar-beets  raised  on  the  college  farm.    1872.     Ooessmann. 

Fertilization  of  farm  lands  with  reference  to  commercial  fertilizers.  1872-78. 
Ck>es8mann. 

The  circulation  of  sap  in  plants  and  their  expansive  power  during  growth.  1878. 
Clark. 

Practical  trials  of  new  implements  and  farm  machinery.     1878.    Dillon. 

The  sources  of  supply  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  manurial  agents.  1878. 
Ooessmann. 

Investigations  of  the  quality  and  composition  of  commercial  fertilizers  offered  for 
sale,  and  the  protection  of  the  community  from  fraud  by  legal  control  and  inspec- 
tion.    1878-86.    Ooessmann. 

Observations  on  the  phenomena  of  plant  life.    1874.    Clark. 

Experiments  with  compound  conunercial  fertilizers  to  test  their  comparative 
a^cultural  value  and  tneir  value  as  compared  with  single  elements.  1874. 
Stoddyridge. 

Experiments  to  determine  what  element  will  make  practically  a  complete  manure 
on  our  average  soils.    1874.    Stockbridge. 

Laboratory  and  physical  examinations  of  the  South  Carolina  phosphates ;  trial  of 
their  agriciutural  value  in  the  raw  state  and  after  treatment  witn  acids.  1874. 
Ooessmann. 

Examinations  of  varieties  of  sugar-beets  raised  throughout  the  State  of  New 
York,  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.     1874.     Ooessmann. 

The  chemical  and  physical  condition  of  the  salt  marshes  of  the  state,  and  the 
devising  of  methods  by  which  they  can  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes. 
1874-77.    Ooessmann. 

To  determine,  in  feeding  substances,  the  proportions  of  different  elements  of  nutri- 
tion required  to  save  needless  expense,  and  to  produce  the  most  certain  results. 
1874-76.    Stockbridge. 

Eixperiment  on  the  continuous  growth  of  crops  on  the  same  soil  with  chemical 
fertilizers  alone.    1874-75.    Stockmndge. 

*  Turn  to  the  Harvard  catalogue  and  you  will  find :  In  1648  4  graduates,  in  1640 
and  1641  none,  in  1644  7,  in  1645  7,  in  1646  4,  in  1647  7,  in  1648  5,  in  1652  1.  m  1654  1, 
in  1655  2,  in  1656  4,  in  1672  none,  in  1678  4,  in  1674  8,  and  so  on,  whilst  the  class  of 
1685,  consisting  of  14,  was  the  largest  class  which  had  graduated  during  the  fifty 
yean  since  the  *' college  was  begun,''  and  twenty-two  was  the  largest  number  of 
any  class  prior  to  1719. 
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On  the  dentition  of  domestic  animals.    1876.    Crestv. 

Experiments  with  different  varieties  of  potatoes.    1875.    Maynard, 

Investigation  of  dairy  products — oleomargarine,  Jersey,  and  skim-milk  cheese. 
1876.    Ooewmann, 

Examinations  of  animal  secretions ;  variety  of  urinary  calculi,  etc.  1876.  Oces9- 
inann» 

Investigations  on  the  effect  of  girdling  fruit-trees  and  plants  to  hasten  the  time 
of  ripening  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruits.  1876.  Ooessmann  and 
Maynard. 

Experiments  with  fertilizers  upon  sugar-ccme  carried  on  in  Louisiana.  1876-78. 
Ooessmann, 

Examinations  of  various  vegetables  and  fruits.    1876-86.    Ooessmann. 

Examinations  and  trials  to  test  the  comparative  value  of  different  methods  of  set- 
tins  and  treating  milk  in  the  butter-dairy.    1876-77.    Southwick, 

Notes  on  comi)ensating-powder ;  being  a  brief  consideration  of  a  new  mechanico- 
chemical  explosive,  for  heavy  artilleiy  purposes.    1877.    Totten. 

The  comparative  study  of  milk  of  dinerent  breeds  of  cows  under  the  same  treat- 
ment.   1877.    Ooessmann, 

Contribution  to  the  chemistry  of  American  wild  and  cultivated  varieties  of  grape 
wine.    1878.    Ooessmann, 

Investigations  on  temperature  of  soil  and  air,  and  on  deposition  of  dew  on  the  soQ 
and  plant.    1878.    StocMmdge. 

Investigations  in  relation  to  the  evaporation  and  percolation  of  water  from  tiie 
soil.     1878.    Stockbridge. 

The  tilling  of  soils  of  different  characteristics  as  affecting  the  loss  of  water  by 
evaporation.    1878.    Stockbridge, 

Investigations  in  relation  to  the  comparative  temperature  of  the  soil  and  air  by 
day  and  by  night.    1878.    Stockbridge, 

Investigations  concerning  the  saccharine  qualities  of  several  varieties  of  com  and 
melons.    1879.    Ooessmann, 

The  growing  of  early  amber  cane,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  its  juice. 
1870.    Ooessmann, 

Investigations  of  the  comparative  nutritive  and  feeding  value  of  Northern,  South- 
em  and  Western  varieties  of  Indian  com.    1879.    Ooessmann, 

The  determination  of  the  elements  of  plant  nutrition  lost  from  the  soil  by  leach- 
ing, and  of  those  it  retains.    1879.    Stockbridge  and  Chessmann, 

Report  on  lysimetre.    1879.    Stockbridge, 

The  effect  of  chemical  salt  on  the  carbo-hydrate  contents  of  plants  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruits.    1880.    Ooessmann, 

Experiments  regarding  diseased  peach  trees  (yellows,  etc. ).    1880-81.    Ooesamann, 

Experiments  regarding  the  influence  of  special  manures  on  fruits,  etc.  1881. 
Ooessmann, 

The  system  of  preserving  green  food  in  silos.    1881.    Ooessmann, 

Investigations  in  relation  to  unconscious  bias  in  walking.    1884.    Miles. 

Investigations  in  reference  to  bilateral  asymmetry  of  form  and  function.  1881. 
Tuckerman. 

Experiments  with  new  varieties  of  fruit.    1887.    Maynard, 

A  GRACEFUL  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGT. 

Nor  should  this  college  at  this  hour,  and  especially  in  this  presence,  forget  to 
present  its  congratulations,  and  send  its  God-speed  to  its  twin  sister,  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  both  sired,  in  equine  phrase,  by  **  Uncle  Sam**  out  of 
'  *  Massachusetts. " 

In  the  land  of  old  Laconia 

Where  the  Muses  still  abide, 
Alpheus  fair  and  young  Eurotas 
Flowed  adown  the  mountain  side. 

They  were  twin-bom  lovely  children, 

Free  as  air,  and  fair  as  free. 
From  the  selfsame  fountain  springing 

Life  to  them  a  jubilee. 

Not  alone  on  far  off  hill-side. 

Twin-bom  gifts  of  Gk>d  do  come ; 
Jovf  uUy  we  hear  their  voices 

Near  our  Athens  here  at  home. 

It  is  also  our  joy  to  leam  that  the  legislature  has  just  presented  her  with  a  con- 
ditional dowry  of  $100. 
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IN  HONOB  OF  THE  ALUMNI  OF  THIS  OOLLBQE. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  with  which  a  year  ago  I  attended  a  dinner  of 
the  **  Associate  Alumni."  I  felt  somewhat  like  Simeon  of  old,  and  could  not  well 
realize  that  here  within  twenty  years  was  this  full  bloom  and  fruit  of  a  college,  a 
college  with  an  association  of  graduates  indeed.  I  can  therefore  imagine  with 
what  r]i)er  pleasure  you,  Mr.  President,  who  have  known,  and  taught,  and  guided 
and  advised,  from  the  day  the  first  student  was  admitted  here,  and  with  what  pride 
and  satisfaction  Mr.  Mornll,  came  to  this  celebration.  These  are  his  jewds.  These 
are  the  beginning  only  of  those  long  processions,  which  from  every  stale  and  terri- 
tory, I  trust  to  the  end  of  time,  will  come  and  go,  rejoicing  in  the  lamp  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  will  have  presented  them,  and  recognizing  him  as  ^eir  rather,  even 
as  the  Jews  said  **  we  have  Abraham  to  our  father."  we  alone  are  leading  the 
procession  with  more  than  350,  besides  those. who  have  dropped  out  by  the  way. 
Yes,  they 

''Are  coming,  Father  Abraham, 
Five  hundred  thousand  strong !  '* 

The  future  graduates  of  these  88,  nay  50,  60  colleges,  more  numerous  than  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  tracing  their  lineage  from  no  myths,  like  those  of  Greek  or  Roman 
story,  seeing  clearly  that  they  were  conceived  and  bom  of  no  unholy  passions, 
suckled  by  no  wolfish  or  beastly  natures,  will  thank  Qod  that  it  was  from  the  far- 
seeing  brain  of  a  wise  statesmanship,  that  these  coUeg^,  like  Minerva,  from  the 
brain,  and  not  the  lust  of  power,  sprang  into  life.  This  momin^^  from  every 
English  fireside,  with  million  voices,  have  rolled  the  notes  of  the  national  anthem, 
for  a  woman  who  during  fifty  years,  as  maid,  and  wife,  and  widow,  with  feminine 
dignity,  and  the  respect  of  all  men,  has  sat  upon  the  British  throne.  But  Victoria 
herseli  hasaccomphshed  little  as  a  ruler,  or  law-giver.  Have  we  not  greater  reason 
on  this  year  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  gave  us 
life,  and  which  put  Agriculture  on  the  throne  to  wnich  she  is  rightfully  entitled,  to 
exclaim  "God  save  the  Senior  Senator  of  Vermont!  To  him  to  the  honor  to  the 
world's  end  I '* 

THE  FUTURE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

And  before  we  shall  have  lain  down  from  our  labors  here,  I  look  forwara  to  the 
time  when  the  college  hall  will  be  decked  with  the  painted  images  of  those  who 
have  been  the  creators  or  benefactors  of  this  institution.  I  would  have  here  Mor- 
rill, the  statesman  and  law-giver ;  there,  the  venerableness,  gentlemanliness,  energy, 
and  proud  beauty  which  shone  in  the  countenance  of  Wilder ;  and  over  against 
him,  the  earnest  face,  the  eager  eye  and  nervous  vig^r  of  Clark,  the  young  man, 
enthusiastic  for  the  future ;  tJiere,  the  scholarly,  professional  portrait  of  Chadboume; 
here,  the  frankness,  honesty,  guilelessness,  common-sense,  and  friendliness  which 
so  mark  the  face  of  Stockbridge ;  and  I  would  not  fail  to  find  a  picture  of  benevo- 
lence, generosity,  modesty,  and  sadness  lit  by  a  heavenly  smUe,  which  were  illus- 
trated in  the  jperson  of  William  Knowlton.  My  gallery  would  include  still  others 
among  the  livmg  as  well  as  the  dead. 

And  when  in  after  time  the  long  list  of  the  faithful  and  devoted  servants  of  the 
college  shall  be  scanned,  one  will  be  found  who  from  1867  was  professor  of  modem 
languages  and  English  Literature ;  from  1867  to  1869,  instructor  in  gymnastics  and 
mihtaiy  science ;  m  1869  lecturer  in  entomology ;  in  1869  and  1870  instructor  in 
zoology ;  from  1869  to  1871  instructor  in  anatomy  and  physiolo^ ;  in  1872  and  1878 
instructor  in  history ;  in  1885  and  1886  librarian,  and  finally  in  1886  president  of  the 
college,  Gkxxlell's  name  **  will  lead  all  the  rest.'* 


V. 
How  Agriculture  is  Taught  in  One  Country  in  Europe. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  author  for  permission  to  use 
the  following  valuable  and  interesting  paper  which  was  prepared  by 
Professor  R.  B,  Warder,  formerly  of  the  Cincinnati  University,  Ohio, 
and  at  present  one  of  the  Faculty  of  Howard  University,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia. 

Professor  Warder,  passed  a  year  in  Bavaria  in  careful  study  of 
the  system  of  Industrial  Education  as  established  in  that  country. 

This  paper,  relates  directly  to  the  training  there  given  in  Agricul- 
ture ;  and  is,  for  this  reason,  placed  here  among  the  Appendices  relat- 
ing to  the  American  Colleges  of  Agriculture.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  Bavaria,  this  education  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  colleges,  but  beginning  in  the  earliest  schools,  the  Kinderrarten, 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  pupil  through  the  elementary  and  supe- 
rior schools  up  to  the  highest  technical  institutions. 

This  gives  to  Professor  Warder's  account  a  more  general  interest 
for  American  educators  than  if  it  were  limited  strictly  to  an  account 
of  the  technical  schools  alone. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  points  out  the  thoroughness  of  prepara- 
tion required  for  entrance  into  the  higher  institutions,  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  lack  of  such  thorough  preliminary  training  rcqui- 
site  for  admission  to  some  of  the  American  Colleges  of  Agriculture ; 
on  the  other,  his  suggestions  as  to  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
simple  means  in  country  district  schools,  and  oy  the  holding  of  win- 
ter schools  in  farming  neighborhoods ;  and,  in  other  ways,  by  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  neighboring  farmers,  lend  additional  value 
to  this  paper,  of  which  the  Farmers  Granges  may  readily  take 
advantage. 

His  suggestions  as  to  the  feasibility  of  tree  planting  and  of  mak- 
ing garden  plots  in  school  yards,  seem  to  have  Dome  practical  fruit 
in  the  growing  prevalence,  in  several  of  the  States,  of  the  annual 
celebration  of  "Arbor  Day"  devoted  to  tree  planting. 

A  short  article  on  "Tree  planting  in  School  Grounds"  by  the  late 
Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  was  issued  as  a  Bulletin  by  the  U.  8.  Bureau 
of  Education,  in  1883,  and  reissued  as  a  pamphlet  in  1885,*  in  connec- 

*  **  Planting  Trees  in  School  Grounds  and  the  Celebration  of  Arbor  Day."    Pp.  8 
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tion  with  a  paper  preparea  by  Hon.  Jonn  B.  Peaslee,  when  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Cincinnati,  and  first  published  by  the  Ohio 
State  Forestry  Association  in  1884.  These  papers,  with  the  choice 
extracts  from  various  writers  given  by  Dr.  Peaslee,  form  a  most 
interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  relating  to  school  life  ;  and 
furnish,  also,  a  valuable  compendium  of  facts  bearing  upon  the 
Science  of  Forestry. 

Agricultural  Education  in  Bavaria.* 

[By  Professor  R.  B.  Warder.] 

The  standing  of  the  Germans  in  the  firsi  rank  of  educated  nations  does  not  depend 
upon  their  Universities  and  Polytechnic  Schools  alone ;  it  is  due  rather  to  the  patient 
striving,  on  the  part  of  both  people  and  government,  to  provide  every  citizen  with 
the  most  complete  and  appropriate  education  that  his  circimistances  wiU  permit 
Free  tickets  oi  admission  to  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  most  distinguished  professors 
cannot  imply  real  opportunities  for  education,  unless  the  pupil  has  the  needed  pre- 
liminary knowledge  and  mental  discipline  in  order  to  understand  and  digest  the 
lectures.  Any  system  of  education  designed  for  the  whole  people  will  embrace 
many  different  grades ;  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  the  higher  institutions 
alone ;  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  exhibit  the  variety  of  schools  in  which  the 
interests  of  practical  agriculture  are  subserved  in  the  Jg^ngdom  of  Bavaria.  We 
may  also  find  some  useful  lessons  for  our  own  Republic. 

ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  ESSENTIAL. 

We  must  begin  with  the  Kindergarten^  for  here  is  cultivated  the  child's  instinct- 
ive love  of  nature  ;  here  he  is  taught  to  observe  the  forms  and  grow^th  of  plants ; 
and  we  cannot  estimate  how  mtich  is  due  to  the  habits  of  observation  and  the  love 
of  plants  thus  imparted,  even  before  the  school  age. 

Compulsory  education  is  the  rule,  including  (as  the  minimum)  seven  years  of 
daily  attendance  at  the  common  schools  (**  Volksschulen,"  or  **  people's  schools '0, 
where  (in  all  the  country  schools)  orchard  and  garden  culture  is  a  part  of  the  course. 
The  design  of  this  provision  is  to  show  the  great  value  of  fruit  culture,  and  to  instil 
the  love  for  planting,  protecting  and  caring  for  fruit  trees ;  and  thus  through  a 
just  public  sentiment  to  prevent  the  habit  of  orchard  thieving.  For  this  purpose  it 
IS  expected,  where  possible,  that  local  means  shall  provide  a  piece  of  ground  for  an 
orchard  in  connection  with  each  school.  It  is  very  common  to  provide  the  teachers 
vdth  a  dweUing,  or  a  dwelling  and  garden;  in  the  latter  case  part  of  the  teacher's 
garden  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  instruction.  In  the  Oberpfalz,  the  minimum 
size  is  four  ares  (metric  measurement),  or  about  one-tenth  of  an  acre.  A  suitable 
location  is  to  be  selected ;  but  if  the  climatic  couditions  are  Q^te  too  unfavorable 
for  fruit,  other  useful  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  planted.  Where  there  is  room, 
vegetables  and  flowers  may  also  be  raised.  After  the  first  plowing  and  planting, 
the  work  must  be  performed  by  teachers  and  elder  pupils,  and  half  of  the  crop 
belongs  to  the  teacher  as  compensation  for  his  labor.  Practical  lessons  are  given  in 
the  orchard  itself,  out  of  the  regular  school  hours,  and  in  the  Oberpfalz  all  uie  bojrs 
are  required  to  take  part  in  this  instruction.  The  school  directors  and  superintend- 
ents have  to  see  that  this  department  of  teaching  receives  due  care;  and  the 
teachers,  during  their  five  years  of  normal  school  training,  have  time  to  become 
qualified  for  such  work. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  COMPULSORY  SCHOOLS. 

But  even  witii  seven  years'  compulsorv  attendance  of  more  than  ten  months  in 
the  year,  the  results  are  not  tiie  hignest  that  may  be  reached.  If  the  boy  begins  to 
learn  a  trade  or  to  work  all  day  on  the  farm  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  may  still 
spend  part  of  his  Sundays  and  evenings  in  mental  improvement ;  and  for  this  class, 
several  different  kinds  of  schools  are  provided,  according  to  the  special  wants,  in 
which  the  pupils  are  taught  from  two  hours  per  week  to  eight  hours  or  more, 
according  to  local  needs  and  possibilities.     These  are  knowm  as  **Fortbildung8- 

*  Extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Agricultural  Association.  Vol.  1. 
Noe.  2  and  8. 
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scnulen/*  and  attendance  in  them  for  two  or  three  years  after  leaving  the  "  people's 
schoor'  is  still  compulsory.  In  those  designed  for  farmers*  sons,  the  main  stress  is 
still  laid  on  elementary  branches,  but  an  Agricultural  Reader  is  used,  and  the  exer- 
cises in  writing  and  arithmetic  are  directed  in  the  line  of  agricultural  applications. 
In  1873  there  were  1,096  such  schools  in  Bavaria  with  an  average  of  19  pupils  each.* 
For  farmers'  sons,  even  of  the  hard-working  classes,  still  oUier  opportunities  are 
possible,  which  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  prudent  German.  Various  Win- 
ter Schools  have  accordingly  been  established  by  the  several  agricultural  societies, 
to  be  kept  open  from  November  to  February  inclusive.  In  187!^  there  were  eleven 
of  these  schools,  and  others  were  projected.  The  organization  varies  according  to 
local  needs,  and  the  means  at  command,  but  the  course  of  stud^  extends  through 
one,  two  or  three  winters.  Besides  the  common  school  branches  (mcluding  religion), 
instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  natural  science,  field  culture,  the  raising  of 
animals,  book-keeping  and  farm  management ;  also,  where  it  is  possible,  in  draw- 
ing, field-measurements,  drainage,  soils,  tools,  and  fruit  culture.  At  Wtirzburg, 
where  there  is  a  force  of  eleven  tochers,  agricultural  law,  geography  and  history 
have  been  included.  It  is  remfurkable  to  see  the  Uberality  of  both  the  State  and 
the  agricultural  societies  in  providing  such  schools,  as  contrasted  with  the  apparent 
indifference  of  the  great  mass  of  laboring  farmers.  The  fees  for  tuition  are  not 
high,  and  the  necessary  living  expenses  are  made  as  low  as  possible,  that  none  may 
be  excluded  from  want  of  means.  Some  idea  of  the  appropriations  of  money 
required  may  be  realized  from  the  report  of  1868-9,  that  in  the  seven  Winter 
Schools  then  established  53  teachers  instructed  157  pupils !  Each  teacher,  however, 
is  generally  employed  but  a  few  hours  every  week  to  give  instruction  in  his  own 
department.  Besides  the  teachers'  salaries,  buildings,  fuel  and  incidental  expenses, 
Bavaria  liberally  furnishes  these  schools  with  wall  charts,  collections  of  mmercds, 
soils,  agricultural  products,  &c.,  models  of  machinery,  of  tools,  and  of  fiowers, 
chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  and  various  other  means  of  instruction. 

FIELD-OULTUBE  SCHOOLS. 

The  next  class  to  be  considered  are  the  **  Ackerbauschulen,"  or  Field-Culture 
Schools.  In  these,  practical  farm  work  is  made  one  of  the  means  of  instruction ; 
the  course  extends  through  two  or  three  years.  The  theoretical  instruction  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Winter  Schools,  and  is  so  far  of  an  elementary  character 
that  boys  who  have  passed  successfully  through  the  '*  people's  schools"  are  capable 
of  understanding  it.  The  practical  farm  work  and  instruction  vary  according  to 
the  local  agricultural  conditions. 

The  "  Middle  Agricultural  School,"  at  Lichtenhof ,  stands  on  a  rather  higher  plat- 
form in  the  series  than  any  of  the  preceding,  for  the  course  of  study  extends  through 
three  years,  b^de  a  one-vear  preparatory  course.  Theoretical  studies  can  be  pur- 
sued more  thoroughly  than  m  the  *^  Field-Culture  Schools,"  but  practical  farm 
work,  under  the  durection  of  teachers,  also  forms  part  of  the  instruction ;  and 
twelve  to  twenty-five  hours  per  week,  according  to  the  season  and  the  weather,  are 
assigned  to  this,  department  through  the  whole  course. 

INTER-RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  MIUTAEY  AND  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

Here  we  must  stop  to  consider  the  relationships  of  the  mllitarjr  and  school  sys- 
tems, which  are  made  mutually  to  strengthen  each  other.  The  schools  on  one  hsaxd 
have  exercite  in  gymnastics  as  a  means  of  physical  development,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  young  man  whose  mental  culture  has  been  earned  to  a  certain  point  is 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  army  one  year  as  a  volunteer,  instead  of  being  compelled, 
like  the  less  educated  German,  to  serve  threevears.  In  all  the  so-cafled  *'  Middle 
Schools  "  this  provision  is  a  great  incentive.  The  requisitions  for  the  one-year  volun- 
teer service  are  not  the  same  in  all  the  German  States ;  but  the  pupil  who  completes 
the  course  in  the  Agricultural  School  at  Lichtenhof  is  entitled  to  this  prerogt*tive  in 
the  Bavarian  army. 

TRAINING  IN  SPECIALTIES. 

Before  discussing  the  higher  agricultural  education,  let  us  note  some  of  the  special 
courses f  eitiier  connected  with  the  various  schools  described,  or  established  sepa- 
rately.    One  farmer  devotes  himself  to  sheep,  another  to  cattie  and  the  dairy, 

*The  above  information  in  regard  to  the  common  schools  and  **Fortbildungs- 
schulen"  is  chiefly  drawn  from  **Das  bairische  Volksschulwesen,"  by  Engelmann, 
published  in  1871,  with  appendix  published  in  1875. 
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another  to  fruit  culture  ;  'each  wants  to  understand  what  especially  concerns  his 
own  business.  These  courses  of  special  instruction  for  shepherds,  stc  ck  farmers, 
&c.,  generall]^^  occupy  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  Cheese-making,  brewing, 
drainage  and  irrigation,  and  horse-shoeing,  are  likewise  represented  in  the  circle  of 
special  agricultural  courses  given  at  certam  fixed  places.  Lectures  on  the  raising 
of  animus  and  on  agricultural  chemistry  have  also  been  given  from  place  to  place 
by  eminent  professors. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  HIGHER  TRAINING. 

The  higher  agricultural  education  is  imparted  in  the  Central  School  at  Weihen- 
stephan,  and  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Munich. 
There  is  also  a  Veterinary  School  in  the  latter  city  and  a  School  of  Forestry  at 
Aschaffenburg. 

The  Central  Agricultural  School  occupies  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  convent  that 
was  founded  in  the  year  725.  The  ample  buildings  contain  lecture-haJIs,  labora- 
tories, museiuns  and  dormitories ;  also  bams,  stables,  a  large  dairy,  and  whatever 
is  needed  for  a  well  arranged  farm-house.  The  farm,  experimental  grounds,  &c., 
cover  273  hectares,  or  675  acres.  Long  rows  of  cow-sheds  stand  under  the  low 
groined  arches  of  an  old  cloister  on  one  side  of  the  yard,  while  on  the  opposite  side 
stands  a  convent  building,  remodeled  according  to  the  demands  of  school  life. 
Here  the  students  meet  to  spend  a  social  evening  in  the  "  conversation  room,**  which 
is  decked  with  the  arms  of  the  many  nations  (from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic)  that 
are  represented  among  the  inmates.  Here  the  great  class-tankard  is  passed  round 
among  those  who  liave  just  passed  the  final  examinations  of  the  '*  brewers'  course.** 

But  we  must  not  linger  too  lon^  with  historical  associations.  In  the  teaching 
force  and  various  appliances  for  instruction,  this  school  far  excels  those  already 
described;  but  a  mucn  more  vital  distinction  is  this,  that  in  the  Central  School  the 
instruction  is  adapted  to  young  men  who  have  been  toeU  trained  by  previous  study 
and  work.  The  regular  course  of  two  years  consists  of  theoretical  and  laboratory 
instruction.  Excursions  are  also  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors,  for 
such  {)ractical  illustrations  of  farming  as  cannot  be  given  in  the  class-room.  Farm 
work  is  only  included  in  a  preparatory  practical  course  of  one  year.  Thus  the 
whole  time  to  be  spent  at  Weihenstephan  is  less  than  that  required  in  some  of  the 
middle  or  lower  agricultural  schools ;  but  when  the  pupils  enter  they  must  not  only 
have  a  solid  groundwork  of  mathematics,  but  the  laculties  of  mind  and  eye  must 
also  have  been  well  developed  by  the  study  of  languages,  history  and  drawing ; 
when  a  professor  gives  a  good,  full  lecture,  he  can  believe  that  it  has  been  received 
and  will  be  di^sted — it  does  not  pass  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  The  pre- 
paratory trainingof  the  mind  alone  is  hardly  less  in  amoimt  than  the  whole  course 
at  lichtenhof .  The  vital  importance,  of  this  point,  especially  in  relation  to  Ameri- 
can educaltion  and  needs,  makes  it  necessary  to  examme  the  subject  in  detaU. 

PREPARATION   REQT7IRBD  FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

In  preparation  for  the  Central  School,'the  aspirant  may  either  complete  the  course 
of  a  "Gewerbeschule**  (the  name  is  not  readily  translated),  or  both  that  of  a  Latin 
School  and  a  two  years*  course  in  a  '*  Realg^mnasium.'*  To  discuss  these  prepara- 
tory institutions  in  full  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article:  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  degree  of  proficiency  re(}uired.  The  applicant  from 
the  "Qewerbeschule**  has  made  a  careful  study  of  his  mother  tongue,  including 
rhetorical  exercises  and  the  study  of  German  Classics.  He  has  studied  French 
three  years,  and  drawing  one  to  three  years ;  his  mathematics  include  algebra  and 
geometry — sometimes  also  trigonometry  and  descriptive  geometry — and  he  has 
been  taught  the  elements  of  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
GeoCTaphy,  history  and  writing  have  also  received  due  attention.  The  pupil  from 
the  Kealg^rmnasium  has  pursued  a  somewhat  similar  course  in  German,  French, 
mathematics,  history  and  drawing ;  but  instead  of  an  actu^  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  his  seven  years'  study  of  Latin  has  so  disciplined  his  mind  that  he  is  con- 
sidered equally  capable  of  higher  scientific  and  agricultural  studies  with  the  pupil 
from  the  **  Gewerbeschule."  Beside  the  theoretical  training  just  indicated,  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  farm  work  is  required.  Two  years'  practice  on  an  ordinary 
farm  is  considered  sufficient,  or  one  year's  instruction  in  tiie  preparatory  course  of 
the  Central  School.  This  course  consists  chiefly  in  manual  labor,  but  theoretical 
instruction  is  also  given  four  half  days  in  the  week.  Thus  it  is  not  the  intention  to 
multiplv  the  number  of  pupils  by  admitting  those  who  could  be  better  instructed  in 
a  middle  school,  but  only  to  receive  such  as  are  fully  able  to  comprehend  advanced 
instruction,  and  to  profit  by  the  teaching  of  the  most  thorougn  professors,  each 
holding  the  first  ranK  in  his  own  department. 
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CENTRAL  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

The  following  outline  of  the  course  of  study  is  not  an  exact  translation  from  the 
programme,  nor  is  it  a  full  picture  of  the  subjects  taught,  but  it  may  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  its  scope,  and  its  extremely  technical  character. 

The  regular  course  includes  field-measuring  and  leveling  (combined  with  practical 
exercises),  applied  mechanics  (with  drawing),  physics,  theory  of  soils,  draining  and 
irrigation,  chemistry  (with  well  furnished  laboratories),  botany,  anatomy  of  plants 
(with  practical  exercises  in  microscopy),  physiology  and  diseases  of  plants,  plant 
production,  fruitculture,  forestry,  zoology,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, with  description  of  breeds ;  animal  production  (including  the  raising  of  hogs, 
horses,  sheep  and  neat  cattle),  veterinary  science,  brewing,  and  other  industries  imme- 
diately connected  with  agriculture ;  building  materials  and  construction  of  build- 
ings ;  agricultural  implements,  book-keeping,  farm  management,  agricultural  law, 
law  of  exchange,  national  economy.  While  pupils  of  this  course  are  not  expected 
to  perform  manual  labor,  the  farm  is  an  essential  means  of  illustration ;  the  same 
purpose  is  served  by  the  various  gardens,  experimental  fields,  orchards,  dairy,  lime 
and  brick  kilns,  fish  pool,  turf  cuttings,  and  many  other  auxiliaries  or  "  attrioutes  " 
of  the  school.  Excursions  are  made  to  illustrate  the  instruction  in  botany,  fruit 
culture,  forestry,  plant  production  and  farm  management. 

Beside  the  curriculum  just  described,  there  is  a  special  course  of  one  year  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  brewing,  with  the  needed  accessory  subjects.  The  chemistry 
of  both  beer  and  milk  may  be  very  thoroughly  pursued  in  the  technological 
chemical  laboratory. 

THE  MUNICH  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Another  advanced  agricultural  school  is  in  the  city  of  Munich  itself.  An  experi- 
mental station  was  first  established  in  connection  with  the  Polytechnic  School,  with 
sufficient  ground  for  experiments  on  soils  and  animals.  Afterwards,  an  Agricul- 
tural Department  was  added  to  the  school,  with  two  years'  course  of  study.  The 
requirements  for  admission  include  two  years  more  book  study  than  to  enter  at 
Weihenstephan,  but  no  practical  acquaintance  with  farm  work  is  deemed  necessary. 
The  design  is  to  afford  more  complete  theoretical  education  in  those  sciences  which 
underlie  agriculture,  rather  than  to  educate  practical  farmers  or  the  managers  of 
large  estates.  Full  liberty  is  here  given  in  the  selection  of  studies,  and  the  course 
may  be  made  as  broad  or  as  specific  as  each  student  chooses .  Being  in  the  metropolis, 
he  can  listen  to  any  selected  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Polytechnic  School  or  Uni- 
versity, and  may  doubtless,  also,  pursue  sculpture  or  music  in  the  art  schools,  if  his 
tastes  or  purposes  should  lead  him  to  do  so  I  The  special  chemical  laboratory  for 
this  department  is  fitted  up  with  the  best  appointments,  including  a  hydraulic  press 
calculated  to  exert  a  force  of  20,000  pounds,  to  express  the  essential  oils  or  the  juices 
of  plants.  The  apparatus  for  evaporating  the  juice  in  vacuum,  in  order  to  avoid 
decomposing  the  constituents  by  heat,  is  a  oeautif  ul  piece  of  workmanship,  and  very 
essential  for  Uie  scientific  investigations.  A  very  accurate  polariscope  and  micro- 
scope are  sdso  provided,  and  nothing  here  seems  wanting  for  the  theoretical  side  of 
agncultuial  science. 

The  Veterinary  School,  in  the  outskirts  of  Munich,  has  a  three  years*  curriculum, 
beside  a  course  on  horse-shoeing.  Stables  are  attached  for  the  raising  of  cattle. 
There  are  twelve  professors  and  other  teachers. 

SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY. 

The  Bavarians  recognize  the  importance  of  forestry,  and  a  special  school  at  Aschaf- 
f enburg  serves  to  instruct  and  train  those  who  aspire  to  enter  this  department  of  the 
civil  service.  This  Forest  School  is  regarded  as  holding  equal  rank  with  the  Poly- 
technic School  or  the  University.  That  feature  which  so  marks  its  dignity  is  simply 
the  fact  that  no  one  can  be  admitted  except  those  who  have  completed  a  course  of 
study  in  a  Gymnasium  or  Realgymnasium.  A  good  degree  of  mental  culture  and 
discipline  bemg  thus  secured,  one  Winter  is  devoted  to  practical  instruction  in  the 
woods,  and  two  and  a  hiJf  years  are  spent  in  academic  studies  relating  to  the  chosen 
profession.  It  ia  probable  that  this  school  will  soon  be  transferred  to  Munich  or  some 
other  university  city,  and  the  period  for  theoretical  instruction  may  be  increased  to 
three  or  four  years.* 

The  diagram  f  here  given  may  serve  as  a  recapitulation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
schools  that  have  just  men  considered.    Each  horizontal  line  represents  a  period  of 


*  This  statement  relates  to  the  year  1875.    Changes  may  already  have  been  made, 
t  See  on  next  page. 
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school  life,  and  the  figures  indicate  the  usual  minimum  age  for  a  diligent  student, 
assuming  that  he  loses  no  time  by  sickness  or  other  cause.  In  the  Kindergarten,  the 
People's  Schools,  and  the  "  Fortbildungsschulen,"  the  instruction  in  agriculture  is 
whoUy  subordinate  to  the  main  object  of  developing  the  child's  mind,  and  giving 
him  general  education ;  yet  the  importance  of  agricmtural  knowledge  is  recognized 
in  the  courses  of  study.  Pupils  of  the  Winter  Schools  and  Field-Culture  Schools 
are  usually  older  than  would  be  represented  in  the  diagram.  The '  *  Gtowerbeschulen ," 
Latin  Schools,  Recdgymnasia  and  Gymnasia  are  added  to  represent  the  years  of 
preparation  required  for  admission  to  the  higher  agricultural  schools.  It  will  be 
observed  that  a  boy  who  has  attended  the  common  schools  may  pass  through  the 
**  Gfewerbeschule"  into  the  course  of  practical  higher  education  afforded  by  the 
Central  Agricultural  School ;  while  classical  training  is  reouired  of  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  more  theoretical  course  of  the  Poly  teclmic  Scnool,  or  to  enter  the  State 
service  as  directors  of  the  forests. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AMERICAN  EDUOATORS. 

In  regard  to  many  details  above  described  the  writer  has  purposely  avoided  pass- 
ing judgment  in  this  ai*ticle.  To  know  what  is  the  best  organization  for  Bavaria, 
it  18  necessarv  to  consider  the  national  characteristics  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
social  and  political  conditions.  The  geography,  history  and  rehgion  of  a  country  all 
exert  an  important  influence  in  determining  what  the  national  education  shall  be. 
The  purpose  of  this  sketch  is  simply  to  point  out  some  leading  features  of  that  which 
one  foreign  state  of  five  million  mhabitaiits  is  doing  in  one  department  of  her  edu- 
cational field.  Some  practical  suggestions  may  ako  be  found  for  the  benefit  of 
agricultural  education  in  our  own  countnr.  The  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Eklucation  for  1875,  contains  a  list  of  n>rty-three  schools,  in  thirty-four  different 
States,  endowed  by  the  National  Land  Grant.  In  about  thirty-four  of  these  schools 
the  claims  of  agriculture  appear  to  be  recognized.  The  plan  of  organization,  the 
equipment;  and  the  internal  features  of  no  two  of  these  schools  are  the  same ;  the 
widest  differences  may  be  observed  in  the  standard  for  admission,  the  course  or 
courses  of  study,  the  solution  of  the  labor  question,  the  discipline  of  the  students, 
and  the  facilities  for  practical  and  theoretical  studies.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  believe 
that  well  qualified  professors  are  earnestly  engaged  in  imparting  thorough  scientific 
and  practical  education  ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  who  strove  to  inaugu- 
rate this  new  era  of  industrial  education  have  not  yet  realized  their  fond  anticipa- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  few  central  schools  that  we  have  for  farmers  (about 
one  to  each  State)  fail  to  reach  the  masses.  Many  who  could  attend  them  think  the 
way  is  too  hard.  The  fact  that  tuition  is  free  is  comparatively  a  small  matter,  when 
a  young  man's  labor  is  needed  at  home,  or  when  he  must  be  earning  his  own  living, 
instead  of  paying  for  his  board  near  a  metropolis.  Even  when  farmers'  institutes 
or  lecture  courses  are  held  for  a  few  weeks  of  the  winter,  it  often  happens  that 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended  show  very  little  interest.  Similar  dis- 
couragements prevail  in  Bavaria,  but  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  overcome  the 
habitual  indifference  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  various  agricultural  schools, 
scattered  throughout  the  kingdom,  constitute  a  well  organized  system,  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  each  citizen ;  and  even  during  the  years  of  com- 
pulsory education  some  notions  of  the  practical  cultivation  of  plants  are  included  in 
the  course  prescribed  for  boys. 

TREE  PLANTING  AND  GARDENING  IN  CJOUNTRY  SCHOOL  YARDS. 

Now,  cannot  our  State  Commissioners  of  Schools,  our  Coimty  Superintendents, 
and  the  local  School  Trustees,  unite  in  the  encouragement  of  tree-planting  and 
gardening  in  all  the  county  school  lots  f  This  would  afford  healthful  exercise  both 
for  teacher  and  children.  If  the  former  should  be  incapable  of  directing  such  work 
some  one  else  may  be  appointed  to  have  charge  of  it  till  the  teacher's  ambition  and 
sense  of  honor  provoke  him  or  her  to  take  lessons  of  the  best  farmers. 

WINTER  SCHOOLS  PROPOSED. 

As  a  second  step  toward  inculcating  correct  methods  of  farm  management,  can- 
not some  of  the  county  agricultural  societies  (with  financial  help  from  well  disposed 
persons)  organize  Winter  Schools  in  various  centres  where  tJie  cost  of  living  is 
comparatively  low?  The  arts  of  agriculture,  the  results  of  scientific  study,  should 
receive  special  attention.  The  real  pursuit  of  the  underlying  sciences  may  be 
reserved  for  higher  schools,  as  those  endowed  by  the  Act  of  1862.  In  the  former  a 
fair  common  school  education  and  practical  acquaintuice  with  farm  work  should 
be  the  chief  requirements  for  admission.  A  small  charge  for  incidentals  or  tui- 
tion may  give  tne  students  a  better  appreciation  of  such  a  charity,  but  no  earnest 
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student  (should  be  debanred  by  the  f eee.  The  ajB^ricultural  teacher  ot  such  a  school 
must  be' thoroughly  ac<}uamted  with  the  principles  of  his  specialty,  and  with  the 
peculiar  oieeds  of  tne  district  in  which  he  resioes.  When  spring  calls  the  young 
men  to  return  home,  the  teacher's  occupation  is  not  gone,  out  only  changed  for 
equally  arduous  and  important  labors.  He  should  be  a  kind  of  consulting  €igrieul» 
tural  enffineeTf  ffiTing  his  advice  wherever  sought ;  and  by  popular  lectures,  from 
place  to  place,  he  should  strive  to  show  how  bad  methocb  may  be  exchanged  for 
good  ones,  and  igood  ones  for  better.  Perhaps  these  Winter  courses  on  farming 
could  be  given  in  connection  with  the  High  Schools  of  the  smaller  cities. 

VOLUNTEEE  EFFORTS  FBA8IBLB. 

The  National  Government  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  industrial  education ; 
citizens  of  a  free  country  should  be  ready  to  act  as  well  as  to  think  for  themselves. 
If  the  suggestions  just  made  are  of  any  value,  the  two  plans  may  first  be  inaugu- 
rated in  a  single  school  district  or  coimty,  without  waiting  for  the  uncertun  resmts 
of  memorial  sand  legislation.  Many  farmers'  sons  who  are  planting  and  harvesting 
durine  the  present  season  will  be  teaching  school  next  winter.  Some  of  these 
doubtlees  wiu  be  •qualified  for  the  difficult  position  that  has  just  been  described. 

Another  difficulty  under  which  our  Agricultural  Colleges  are  laboring,  is  the  want 
ot  suitably  prepared  students  for  the  hi^est  studies  in  animal  and  plant  phyuolo^, 
in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  the  various  other  branches  upon  which  sciennne 
apiculture  must  rest.  Experimental  stations  should  be  maintained;  and  well 
disciplined  minds,  trained  to  the  nicest  distinctions  of  thought,  and  the  most  accu- 
rate quantitative  determinations  of  matter  and  force,  and  the  clearest  conception  of 
the  essential  and  the  non-essential  conditions  of  each  problem,  are  needful,  m  order 
to  direct  and  conduct  agricultural  invest^tions  to  the  greatest  profit  of  industry 
and  science. 

SUOOBSS  OF  QVBMjUH  INYBSTiaA.TIONS  DUB  TO  THOBOUQH  PREPABATORY  TRAIKINQ. 

The  secret  of  the  German's  successful  investigations  in  the  natural  laws  which 
imderlie  practical  husbandry,  consists  largely  in  the  extended  mental  discipline  of 
the  German  student  before  he  begins  his  professional  studies.  The  German  sys- 
tem, as  illustrated  at  Weihenstephan  and  at  Munich,  has  already  been  explained, 
and  is  represented  in  the  diagram.  Please  observe  that  the  gap  between  the  com- 
mon schools  and  the  regular  course  at  Weihenstephan  requires  at  least  three  years 
of  book  study  and  one  of  farm  work,  while  even  nve  years  of  mental  training  will 
not  suffice  to  pass  from  the  close  of  the  common  school  course  to  the  beginning  of 
that  in  the  Polytechnic  School.  For  both  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  that  of  forestry, 
training  in  ancient  languages  may  be  preferred  or  required  from  the  a^ge  of  nine  to 
tixteen  and  eighteen  years,  because  tnis,  the  German  thinks,  is  specially  adapted 
so  develop  the  powers  of  thought.  One  example  may  be  given  to  show  how  the 
importance  of  tnis  feature  has  been  overlooked  by  American  educators. 

A  GERHAir  AND  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  CONTRASTED. 

At  the  International  Conference  on  Education,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  a  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  schools  established  by  Congressional 
endowment,  used  this  expression :  *'  It  is  similar  in  its  character  to  the  Pmytechnic 
University  at  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  with  the  exception  that  it  adds  to  it  the  course  in 
litoratiure— the  ordinarv  college  course.**  *  An  examination  of  the  last  catalogue  of 
this  institution  shows  that  the  boys  who  have  successfully  finished  a  common  school 
course  require  onl^  one  year's  preliminary  stud  v  to  be  admitted  to  the  agricultural 
and  other  professional  courses.  A  professional  school  would  be  more  nearly  on  a 
par  with  that  at  Munich,  if  none  were  admitted  to  its  lecture  rooms  till  they  had 
first  completed  the  classical  or  scientific  course  of  some  good  college !  The  students 
of  such  an  institution  would  be  few.  America  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  German  idea 
of  the  University  or  "  Hi^h  School,"  with  none  but  post-graduate  students.  Let  us, 
however,  be  willing  to  aomit  this  essential  difference  between  our  schools  and  those 
of  some  other  countries ;  for  this  difference  of  mental  calibre  in  the  student,  this 
difference  in  his  receptive  power,  implies  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  choice 
of  appropriate  intellectual  food,  in  the  mode  of  its  administration,  and  in  the  free- 
dom of  cnoice  which  may  be  safely  accorded  him . 

THE  VARDfiD  NEEDS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 

The  whole  subject  is  now  left  to  the  consideration  of  those  interested  in  the  future 

of  American  agnculture.    Criticisms  have  been  made,  with  no  desire  to  depreciate 

the  real  merite  of  our  own  institutions,  but  rather  with  the  wish  to  point  out  some 

"eak  points,  in  order  to  incite  to  more  strenuous  efforts.    We  need,  on  the  one 

1  Report  of  the  Conference,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  p.  80. 
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hand,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  special  information  more  widely  among  our  millions 
of  farmers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  cultivate  those  rich  fields  of  research  in  agri- 
cultural science  which  require  the  most  subtile  powers  of  thought,  the  most  accu- 
rate observations,  and  the  most  rigid  logic ;  while  the  intermediate  field  of  practical 
agricultural  science,  in  all  its  branches,  must  not  be  neglected.  How  many  of  our 
Agricultural  CoUeges  afford  such  a  varietv  of  technical  lectures  as  the  school  at 
Weihenstephan,  uniting  the  scientific  memods  with  practical  information  on  just 
what  the  director  of  a  large  farm  needs  to  know? 

Onlv  the  pleasant  duty  now  remains  of  expressing  my  very  sincere  regards  and 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  many  gentlemen  in  Bavaria,  and  elsewhere,  who  £ive  aided 
me  in  these  studies.  Various  professors  have  given  their  time,  not  onl^  to  show  a 
stranger  their  laboratories  and  museums,  and  to  explam  their  mode  of  mstructing, 
but  also  to  expound  those  fundamental  principles  and  modifying  infiuences  which 
are  familiar  to  the  German,  but  strange  to  the  foreigner.  Many  others,  connected 
with  the  educational  or  the  agricultural  interests  of  Bavaria,  have  been  equally 
courteous  and  obliging  in  imparting  information.  The  German,  with  characteristic 
zeal  in  his  search  for  truth  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  also  liberal  in  imparting 
what  he  has  gained  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbors  in  other  countries.  Tne  d^p 
philosophy  of  his  educational  system  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  receivea. 


VI. 

Address  on  "Technical  Training"  by  Professor  John 

Hamilton. 

The  following  admirable  address,  in  which  are  recorded  the  earliest 
movements  in  tnis  country  towards  enlarging  the  scheme  of  educa- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  practical  application  of  the  laws  of 
mechanics  to  a  development  of  the  industries  of  the  people,  with  the 
further  view  of  organizing  a  satisfactory  plan  for  securing  oppor- 
tunities for  a  thorough  education  in  science,  to  all  students  who 
desire  to  enter  this  field  of  knowledge,  in  contra-distinction  to  that 
offered  by  the  classical  curriculum  of  the  older  colleges;  was  deliv- 
ered on  tne  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  February  10th,  1886. 

Professor  Hamilton  in  this  address  pays  an  appreciative  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Joseph  Sheffield,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  who 
founded,  in  connection  with  Yale  College,  the  Institution  since 
world-famous  as  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School ;  which  school  Profes- 
sor Hamilton  declares  to  have  been  the  first  public  recognition  by 
any  of  the  older  American  Colleges,  of  the  existence  of  any  real  rela- 
tion between  Education  and  Industry. 

Professor  Hamilton's  Addbe8&. 

Mr.  President t  Ladies  and  Cfentlemen : 

Manv  of  us  very  well  remember  when  about  the  only  mechanical  education  that 
was  odered,  was  to  the  bound  boy  under  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  in  which 
illiterate  and  mostly  incapable  professors  undertook  to  instruct  illiterate  and 
untrained  students  in  the  *'  art  and  mystery*'  of  some  industrial  pursuit. 

THE  DEFECTS  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

It  was  a  school  without  books,  without  improved  appliances,  with  no  arranged 
course  of  study,  with  no  mental  training,  with  no  test  of  proficiency  and  no  certi- 
cate  of  graduation.  The  course  usually  extended  through  three  or  four  years  in 
each  branch  of  industry,  and  the  most  of  the  apprentice's  time  was  occupied  in  the 
Tex)etition  of  processes  in  themselves  extremely  simple  and  elementary,  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  drudgery  having  littie  or  no  relation  to  the  trade  to  be  ac(]|uired.  For 
example,  the  apprentice  in  a  machine  shop  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  first  year 
in  cleaning  the  grease  and  rust  from  old  castings,  sweeping  fioors,  carrying  water, 
building  fires,  wheelinfi;  scrap  and  other  similar  wholly  uninstructive  work. 

After  this,  in  his  subsequent  apprenticeship,  if  he  developed  a  special  aptitude 
for  any  particular  process,  he  was  kept  steadUy  at  that  branch  of  work,  and  scarcelv 
any  attention  was  given  to  his  education  in  the  other  parts  of  his  trade.  That  which 
he  did  acquire  was  mostly  ''picked  up"  rather  than  received  from  his  instructor, 
who  was  usually  more  interested  in  getting  from  him  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  work  than  in  teaching  him  the  importuit  secrets  of  his  trade. 

The  results  of  this  system  were  seen  on  all  sides.  Every  community  was  filled 
with  illiterate,  prejudiced  and  unskilled  mechanics ;  and  it  was  only  after  many 
years  of  subsequent  practice  and  observation  that  even  a  tolerable  d^;ree  of  pro- 
ficiency was  reached  oy  them,  and  even  then  the  number  who  could  plan  and  cal- 
culate, suggest  and  direct,  was  exceedingly  limited.  As  population  mcreased  and 
the  countiy  and  city  got  a  chance  to  look  mto  each  other%  faces,  by  means  of  the 
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introduction  of  those  gigantic  art  associations,  the  raib*oadB,  public  taste  in  azchi- 
tecture  and  machinery  became  educated  and  demanded  better  and  more  artistic 
work  from  her  mechanics,  until  it  became  evident  to  all  that  the  old  apprenticeship 
system  cotdd  not  furnish  the  skill  that  was  demanded,  and  it  had  to  be  practically 
abolished. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  SPECIALIZATION  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

As  the  large  manufactories  were  established,  country  mechanics  flocked  to  them, 
and  as  the  division  of  labor  thus  became  possible,  their  directors  abandoned  all 
effort  to  produce  men  skilled  in  all  the  processes  of  their  art,  but  confined  them  to 
one  operation,  and  kept  them  repeating  this  until  they  could  do  it  with  great  per- 
fection. The  effect  was  to  drain  the  country  of  mechanics  skilled  in  the  general 
principles  of  their  respective  trades,  and  return  none  to  take  their  places  except 
these  specialists  who  could  do  one  thinfi"  well,  but  could  do  nothing  else. 

The  result  was  that  the  invention  and  introduction  of  any  new  machine  that  per- 
formed this  process,  not  only  threw  them  out  of  work  in  this  direction,  but  cast 
them  helpless  on  the  world.  All  their  Eddll  and  education  would  not  secure  them  a 
loaf  of  bread.  So  men  began  to  protest  and  strike,  until  now,  we  have  in  trade, 
organization  after  organization  to  resist  change  and  preserve  intact  old  forms  and 
processes.  These  unions  undertook  also  to  limit  the  number  of  those  who  should 
pursue  their  special  calling.  They  guarded  the  entrance  to  their  guild  with  great 
jealousy.  Instead  of  all  who  wished  and  were  capable  being  welcomed  and  per- 
mitted to  enter,  none  but  a  chosen  few  could  have  aooess  to  its  mysteries.  The 
mass  of  applicants  were  rejected  by  these  organized  monopolists  of  education  in 
industrial  art,  and  so  it  occurred  that  the  old  method  of  art  education  was  broken 
up  and  that  of  the  '*  Trades  Unions"  was  left  to  take  its  place. 

FORMER  PURPOSES  OF  EDUCATION. 

During  all  this  time,  no  one  seemed  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  more  oonnec- 
tion  between  the  man  who  worked  outside  m  the  shop  and  the  student  who  worked 
inside  over  his  books,  than  existed  between  this  planet  and  the  remotest  star.  They 
were  utterly  divided ;  their  lives  led  in  two  oirections.  Intellectually,  socially, 
practically  they  were  divided.  Between  them  a  great  gulf  lay ;  the  schools  of  the 
country  educated  their  students  for  law  and  medicine  and  theology  and  literature. 
Polite  learning  was  popular,  was  eagerly  sought  and  efficiently  teught 

The  high  ideal  set  before  the  student  was  **  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.'*  To 
make  it  forge  a  bolt  or  turn  a  mill  was  to  offend  good  taste  and  indicated  a  low 
ambition  and  an  ordinary  mind.  To  improve  and  elevate  the  learned  professions 
and  not  art  was  the  object  of  college  education. 

Within  your  recollection,  Mr.  President,  there  came,  not  "as  a  rushing  mighty 
wind,"  but  as  a  **  still  small  voice,"  first  to  one  here  and  another  there,  and  then 
to  another  and  another,  the  thought,  hardly  that,  the  feeling  that  the  educational 
system  of  the  country  should  do  something  in  an  intellectual  wa^  for  the  assistance 
of  the  industrial  callings.  These  men,  so  impressed,  were  neither  ignorant  nor 
fanatical ;  they  were  thoughtful,  practical  and  prominent ;  men  of  learning  and 
experience,  familiar  with  college  life  and  trainings  large  hearted  and  philanthropic, 
who,  having  lived  in  close  relation  with  industrukl  life,  realised  its  crippled  condi- 
tion and  its  wants. 

This  feeling  extended  until  it  became  general  among  the  industrial  dasses  and 
the  wider  it  extended  the  more  urgent  it  became. 

The  collies  were  besieged  by  this  hungry  throng  but  no  relief  oould  be  obtained. 
College  faculties  reviewed  their  coturses  of  stad^  and  came  to  a  uniform  conclusion ; 
that  Sie  demand  was  unreasonable  and  imposstble  to  be  met,  and  turned  the  appli- 
cants from  their  doors.  It  was  ''  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus"  re-enacted.  It  waa 
the  Levite,  and  the  man  who  lay  wounded  on  the  Jericho  road. 

But  it  happened,  as  in  that  case,  that  a  '* certain  Samaritan;  as  he  journeyed, 
came  where  he  was,  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him.' 

JOSEPH  SHEFFIELD  FIRST  KKDE  POSSIBLE  THE  NEW  ERA  OF  EDUCATION  AT  YALE. 

The  name  of  the  **  good  Samaritan,"  Mr^  President^  who  in  this  country  firat  out- 
stretched hia  hand  to  the  industries  to  lift  them,  up,  who  finding  them  woonded 
and  dying  '*  had  compassion  and  bound  up  their  wounds,'*  who  first  found  help  for 
industries  ready  to  perish,  the  name  of  that  man,  was  Joseph  Sheffield  the  fonnder 
of  theSheflSeld  Sdentifio  school. 

The  establishment  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  waa  the  first 
pubUo  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  old  colleges  in  tbia  country  that  any  helpful 
connection  existed  between  intellectual  culture  and  the  sciences  and  arts  of  practical 
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life.  It  threw  the  first  cord  across  the  chasm  that  had  been  denned  impassable  and 
which  had  so  long  divided  intellectual  culture  from  industrial  life.  The  struggle 
tiiat  followed  is  &miliar  to  all.  For  more  than  ten  years  this  school  stood  tu:- 
tuaUy  alone.  Its  students  were  regarded  by  the  classical  departments  of  Yale  as  of 
ignoole  ambition  and  inferior  men&l  power.  Notwithstandmg  the  popular  demand 
and  the  repeated  applications,  the  doors  of  the  other  old  colleges  remained  closed. 

THB  NBW  BRA  NOW  SVERTWHKRB  RBOOONIZED. 

But  an  idea  had  been  started  in  the  country  that  could  not  be  suppressed — the 
education  not  of  the  industrial  classes  only,  but  of  all  classes,  in  industrial  art. 

Giving  up  all  hope  of  relief  from  existing  institutions,  the  friends  of  this  new  edu- 
cation concluded  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  colleges  through- 
out the  land,  where  the  principles  in  which,  they  believed  could  be  thoroughly  tried. 
In  some  of  the  states  popular  subscriptions  were  solicited  and  state  aid  invoked, 
and  at  length  congress  was  petitioned  for  assistance  in  establishing  these  schools, 
and  in  1882  congress  passed  the  land-grant  act,  which  provided  for  *'the  endow- 
ment of  at  least  one  college  in  each  state,  the  leading  object  of  which  should  be  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.^ 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  varied  history  of  these  new  institutions,  further 
than  to  state  that  they  imdertook  to  work  out  tne  theories  that  were  presented,  and 
after  much  experimenting,  and  imder  unjust  criticism  from  many  of  the  friends 
of  industrial  education,  who  were  impatient  for  immediate  and  striking  results, 
and  under  the  active  hostility  of  the  old  classical  colleges  who  sought  their  over- 
throw, and  with  the  contempt  of  the  very  classes  that  they  were  trying  to  benefit, 
they  have  continued  to  this  oay. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  are  the  results;  what  has  this  new  educa- 
tion done  ?  The  friends  and  the  enemies  of  these  colleges  ask,  what  have  you  done? 
I  have  not  time  now,  Mr  President,  to  tell  lUl  that  has  be<^  done,  but  I  will  speak 
of  one  thing  that  these  colleges  have  accomplished,  which,  if  it  were  the  only  thing, 
would  not  only  be  worth  all  that  has  been  expended  in  money  and  effort,  but  its 
value  is  so  inestimable  as  not  to  be  computed  in  terms  of  personal  sacrifice  or  gold. 

WONDERFUL  DISCOYERIES  OF  THIS  AGE  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  world,  there  seems  to  me  to  have  been  no 
period  in  which  I  would  sooner  have  liv^  than  during  the  last  f  ort^  years — ^a  period 
rail  of  progress,  and  of  discovery  in  science  and  in  ait.  The  list  is  so  oft  repeated 
that  I  neea  not  take  your  time  to  rehearse  it.  Steam,  electricity,  printing,  manu- 
facture, chemistry,  physics  and  natural  science  are  only  a  few,  but  they  have  revo- 
lutionized the  woTla  and  have  advanced  its  interests  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
These  have  been  discoveries  in  science  and  art.  But  these  industrial  colleges  have 
recently  made  a  discoverv  in  psychology  that  in  my  estimation  promises  more  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind  m  high  civilization  than  all  of  the  others  combined. 

Mental  philosophers  for  centuries  had  supposed  that  they  had  analyzed  the  human 
mind  so  as  to  arrange  all  of  its  faculties  under  three  general  heads — the  intellectual 
powers,  the  sensibilities  and  the  will.  Under  these  general  heads  they  have  arranged 
all  the  qualities  in  subdivisions,  and  have,  as  it  were,  pigeon-holed  them  for  reference 
and  have  labeled  the  boxes,  memory,  ima^nation,  desire,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  catalogue  of  mental  powers.  On  this  foundation  the  old  educational  system 
was  bocied,  and  the  effort  ofthe  best  educators  was  to  secure  the  symmetrical  devel- 
opment and  high  culture  of  these  various  powers  of  the  human  mind: 

A  GREAT  HUMAN  FACULTY,  liONO  IQNORED,   AT  LAST  RECOGNIZED  BY  EDUCATORS. 

Recently,  like  a  new  star,  a  new  quality  that  lay  open  for  all  these  centuries  right 
before  men's  eyes  has  been  discovered.  It  has  been  called,  for  lack  of  a  bettor  term, 
the  Mechanical  Faculty,  not  that  power  that  comprehends  form  and  distinguishes 
harmony,  but  an  innate,  inherent,  and  universal  quality— t^  Desire  to  Construct. 
It  is  exhibited  by  the  youngest  child  that  plavs  on  the  floor  of  your  home.  It  existed 
when  *'Adam  delved  and  Eve  span  ;*'  Cain  had  it,  and  Abel  and  Noah.  The  whole 
world  of  art  is  an  example  of  its  universality.  The  savage  in  his  lodge  and  the 
civilized  nations  in  their  niffheflt  perfection  both  exemplify  the  truth. 

So,  instead  of  the  demand  upon  colleees  for  knowledge  in  industrial  art  being  an 
insane  and  unnatural  desire,  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  legitimate  and  natural  crav- 
ing^ of  the  human  mind. 

The  coDseouence  is  that  it  has  overturned  the  entire  old  system  of  education  all 
over  this  land,  and  it  has  done  this  within  twenty  years.  It  has  unlocked  the  doors 
of  every  classical  college,  and  has  admitted  those  fair  sisters,,  Science  and  Art,  to  all 
that  eaucation,  even  the  highest,  can  bestow.    It  has  erected  numerous  highly 
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endowed  and  equipj^Bd  institutions  of  learning,  devoted  ezclucdyely  to  the  teaching 
of  studies  relating  to  Science  and  Art  It  is  founding  museums  and  filling  world's 
fairs,  and  is  an  mtegral  part  of  all  our  education,  from  the  kindei^garten  to  the 
university. 

It  is  the  discovery  of  the  age,  and  it  is  a  discovery  made  by  the  industrial  col- 
leges, and  they  demonstrated  its  truth  and  feasibility  so  clearly  that  the  classical 
c<Mleges  were  compelled  to  accept  and  provide  for  it.  Indeed,  so  generally  has  it 
been  accepted  that  you  may  start  out  bhndfold,  and  the  first  college  you  reach  will 
possess  that  which  a  few  vears  ago,  could  scarcely  be  found.  A  minister  now  can- 
not preach  without  it,  a  lawyer  cannot  plead  without  it,  a  physician  cannot  prac- 
tice without  it,  the  literary  man  cannot  write  without  it.  It  is  a  universal  quality 
and  a  universal  necessity.  You  ask  for  results.  I  refer  you  to  this  one,  which,  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  has  bridged  over,  no,  has  filled  up  the  chasm  that 
divided  the  student  from  the  artisan  and  has  started  them  mingling  in  all  the  walks 
of  life ;  in  workshops  and  colleges,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  university,  in  political 
life  and  in  private  station,  in  church  and  state,  laity  and  clergy,  everywhere  has 
opened  up  the  springs  of  knowledge  to  the  industries  and  given  opportunity  to  all 
to  slake  their  thirst. 

And  now  we  are  met  here  to-day  to  congratulate  each  other  on  this  progress  and 
on  what  has  been  done.  More  particularly  to  rejoice  over  the  suoceesful  comple- 
tion of  a  home  for  this  new  department  in  education,  the  department  of  Mechanic 
Arts. 

WHAT  THE  NEW  SYSTEM  UNDERTAKES  TO  DO. 

In  introducing  this  new  branch  of  education  this  colle^  is  simplj[  supplying  the 
demand  of  the  times  for  educated  artisans.  The  apprentice  system  is  gone  and  the 
shop  system,  educating  only  in  a  specialty  is  not  adapted  for  general  use.  This 
new  system  undertakes  to  do  two  things,  to  turn  out  thoroughly  trained,  educated 
artisans,  and  to  do  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

PEDAOOGICAL  METHODS. 

The  method  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  very  simple  and  efficient.  It  begins 
with  the  alphabet  of  art,  mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing.  After  this  the  stu- 
dent is  taken  into  the  workshop  and  set  to  work.  He  is  given  a  block  of  wood  and 
directed  to  plane  it  perfectly  flat  and  true,  and  to  do  so  at  a  prescribed  place  in  the 
block  indicated  by  a  scribe.  After  he  has  acquired  ability  to  do  this  with  certainty 
and  ease,  he  is  directed  to  plane  it  to  an  oval  form,  and  to  do  this  also  at  a  prescribed 
mark.  He  can  now  now  plane  a  flat  surface  and  a  curve,  and  these  two  principles 
include  the  whole  of  planmg.  They  also  involve  the  keeping  of  tools  in  order  and 
their  proper  adjustment  and  use.  in  like  manner,  he  is  tought  the  use  of  the  saw, 
the  auger,  the  chisel  and  the  hammer.  He  now  possesses  a  knoledge  of  ail  the 
principles  that  underlie  carpentering.  He  can  plane  a  piece  of  wood  to  any  shape 
and  any  size  if  he  have  a  drawing  showing  its  form  and  dimensions.  He  can  saw 
across  or  lengthwise  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  to  a  prescribed  mark,  and  do  this 
with  precision  and  rapidity.  He  can  bore  a  hole  straight  or  at  an  angle,  he  can 
mortice  and  tenon  ana  flt.  He  has  made  no  machine,  he  has  simply  been  taught 
the  art  and  not  its  application. 

His  instruction  in  metal  working  is  the  same,  only  the  tools  are  of  a  different 
sort ;  the  abilit^r  to  reduce  surfaces  of  metals  to  prescribed  straight  lines  and  curves, 
by  chipping,  filing  and  boring,  is  the  whole  system.  It  includes,  of  course,  the  care 
and  use  of  the  tools  employed,  and  the  important  operation  of  finishing.  So  in 
forge  and  foundry  work  the  processes  are  eaually  simple,  and  as  this  instruction  is 
given  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  man  thoroughly  skilled,  the  student 
soon  acquires  mastery  of  the  principles  that  underlie  these  various  branches  of 
mechanic  arts,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  along  with  this  he  is  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  knowledge  in  science,  and  literature,  and  language,  and  mathe- 
matics, one  can  readily  see  how  it  is  that  on  graduation  day  he  steps  out  into  the 
world  far  in  advance  of  those  who  entered  active  life  under  the  old  education.  He 
enters  life  a  trained  man,  trained  not  in  one  thing  only,  but  has  symmetrical  train- 
ing. He  has  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  in  science,  and  literature  and  art,  and 
is  as  well  furnished  for  either  industrial  or  professional  life  as  it  is  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  in  this  country  to  equip  him. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  TRAINS  THE  CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

He  is  fitted  for  leadership,  for  supervisor  and  director,  and  his  general  knowledge 
and  skill  are  such  as  to  commend  him  to  the  confidence  of  his  employer  and  the 
respect  of  his  employees.  This,  then,  is  a  very  general  outline  of  the  history  of  tiiis 
education  and  its  leading  features.    It  is  no  visionary  or  untried  scheme,  but  is 
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entirely  possible  and  its  success  is  sore.  In  order  to  cany  out  this  system  of  educa- 
tion, (^usuified  men  and  extensive  and  expensive  apparatus  and  appliances  are  a 
necessity.  What  we  have  you  see.  The  ntness  of  the  men  needs  no  tribute  from 
me.  That  they  are  conscientious  and  capable,  no  one  who  knows  them  as  I  do  can 
doubt.  We  have  a  substantial  and  commodious  building,  fairly  well  supplied  with 
appliances  for  effective  work.  The  system  in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  publications 
of  the  college,  accessible  to  all.  What  it  can  do  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  past, 
and  we  look  forward  to  a  future  bright  and  full  of  promise  of  abundant  success. 

I  wish  all  of  those  who  bore  the  burden  and  who  did  the  foundation  work  but 
who  have  fallen  by  the  way,  could  stand  on  this  height  and  see  what  we  behold. 
They  died  amid  great  gloom,  but  their  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  princi- 
ples they  held  never  faltered,  and  now  our  eyes  witness  what  they  so  much  longed 
to  see. 

Young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  given  this  history  that  you  may  perhaps  see 
more  clearly  upon  what  the  education  given  here  is  founded,  that  you  may  snow 
somewhat  of  its  cost  paid  in  thought,  and  money,  and  anxiety  and  work,  that  you 
may  feel  more  than  ever  the  perfect  soundness,  the  endurance  and  absolute  truth 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  that  it  may  always  have  your  implicit  confidence 
and  support,  that  you  may  yourselves  guide  it  into  ^eater  usefulness,  and  that  you 
may  keep  in  grateful  remembrance  those  who,  aimid  much  criticism,  and  loss  and 
slander,  and  suspicion,  and  who  although  denounced  in  public  and  in  private  as 
incompetent,  unworthy  and  corrupt,  never  faltered ;  and  I  nave  rehearsed  it  that  you 
may  resolve  to  see  to  it  that  this  great  legacy  is  transmitted  to  those  who  succeed 
you,  not  only  unimpaired  but  greatly  enlarged.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
world  wants  trained  men,  men  fitted  for  life  as  it  is,  not  dreamers,  not  men  of 
inferior  education,  but  men  cultivated  in  knowledge  and  critics  in  art,  men  com- 
petent and  well  equipped,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  power,  self  reliant  and  able  to  DO. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  TRAINXNO  IN  ART. 

I  have  one  other  suggestion  to  make  before  I  close.  I  have  stated  that  the  desire 
for  art  education  is  a  universal  desire  that  the  demand  is  a  universal  demand.  I 
hope  that  this  truth  will  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  authorities  of  this  college  and  that 
they  will  see  to  it,  that  the  branch  of  education  that  we  inaugurate  to-day  will  be 
extended  imtil  a  suitable  course  in  art  shall  be  offered  to  the  ladies  of  this  institu- 
tion to  fit  them  for  practical  life  and  for  independent  self  support. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  the  old  education  with  all  of  its 
defects,  and  the  old  system  w^ith  limited  appliances,  ignorant  teachers  and  illiterate 
and  untrained  boys  did  what  we  see  around  us,  built  our  cities  and  adorned  them, 
constructed  our  machinery  and  set  it  in  motion,  built  roads  and  bridges  and  aque- 
ducts and  all  of  the  appliances  in  use  in  civilized  life,  what  may  we  not  expect  of 
the  new,  taught  by  highly  educated,  competent  teachers  with  every  modem  appli- 
ance to  students  educated  and  trained,  and  ambitious  to  achieve  distinction  in 
industrial  lif ♦*  ?  What  the  future  contains  no  prophet  may  with  certainty  foretell ; 
but  surely  we  do  not  err  when,  looking  back  over  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the 
past  forty  years,  achieved  in  spite  of  the  hindrances  that  existed  on  every  side, 
and  seeing  as  we  do  the  mighty  intellectual  forces  that  are  now  rushing  to  the  aid 
of  industrial  art,  I  say  we  cannot  err,  when  we  predict  for  the  future  results 
unheard  of  in  the  past,  and  a  course  of  prosperity  more  brilliant  than  any  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 


vn. 

Bishop  Hatgood's  Address. 

The  farewell  address  delivered  by  Bishop  Haygood,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Clafiin  Unirersity,  in  1890,  wnioh  was  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  University  for  i891,,and  is  referred  to  in  the  account 
of  that  institution  given  in  the  present  volume  of  this  Report,  (see 
antey  ]^age  553,)  contains  so  striking  a  statement  of  the  advance  of  the 
American  African  over  the  coudition  of  his  African  ancestors,  or 
contemporaries :  and,  also,  shows  so  forcibly  the  great  work  done  by 
the  Southern  wnites  during  recent  years,  in  providing  educational 
facilities  for  the  colored  children,  that  I  have  thought  it  well  to  insert 
it  here.  On  nage  248,  250  of  Part  II,  of  this  Report,  the  author,  long 
before  this  aadress  had  fallen  under  his  observation,  was  led  to  make 
a  somewhat  similar  statement,  concerning  the  emergence  of  the  col- 
ored citizen  of  to-day  from  the  barbarous  ignorance  of  his  ancestors. 
That  the  educational  efforts  for  the  colored  children  and  youth,  should 
now  largely  take  the  direction  of  industrial  training  seems  a  plain 

Proposition ;  partly,  because  under  Freedom,  they  have  lost  the  oene- 
ts  of  such  training  in  the  homes  and  on  the  plantations  of  the  whites, 
as  was  incidental  to  the  former  relations  of  the  two  races :  and,  further, 
because  the  colored  boys  have  now  even  less  chance  tnan  the  white 
boys  for  learning  trades. 

At  a  convention  of  colored  Baptists  held  in  Washington^  D.  C,  in 
September,  1893,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Parish,  President  of  a  Umversity  in 
Kentucky,  read  a  strong  paper  urging  that  the  education  of  colored 
youth  should  be  IndustriaL 

I  should  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  supplement  Bishop 
Haygood's  address  by  this  paper ;  or  which,  nowever,  only  a  concise 
summary  was  given  m  the  daily  papers. 

pTrom  The  News  and  Courier.] 

OuB  Brothbb  in  Black. 

BISHOP  HATQOOD*8  ADDRESS  AT  THB  CLAFLIN  OOMMSNCEMBirr. 

The  Unparalleled  Work  of  Educating  an  Illiterate  Race  in  Twenty^ve  Years— 
The  Danger  of  the  Force  BiU  to  the uauseof  Colored  Education— Tne  Demon  of 
Bace  Pr^udice, 

Orangbbubg,  April  30.— Special:  Bishop  Attlcus  G.  Haygood  delivered  an 
addretss  before  ClsuSiin  University  to-day,  which  was  in  many  respects  a  most 
remarkable  effort  To-day  was  Commencement  day  at  Claflin,  and  the  patrons  of 
the  institution  were  here  from  all  over  the  State  to  attend  the  exercises  and  to  hear 
the  annual  address  of  Bishop  Haygood,  who  for  nine  years  past  has  been  the  man- 
aging agent  of  the  million  dollar  Slater  fimd  for  promoting  the  education  of  the 
colored  race  in  the  United  States.  To-da^  he  closed  his  stewardship  of  that  fund, 
and  retiree  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  duties  as  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
oopol  Ghuich,  South,  to  which  he  has  recently  been  elected. 
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His  address  to-day  was  his  farewell  to  Claflin,  an  institution  in  which  he  is  deeply 
interested,  and  to  whose  support  he  has  generously  contributed  from  the  fund  under 
his  charge.  Bishop  Haygood  is  too  widely  known  as  an  author  and  preacher  to 
need  an  introduction.    His  book,  Our  Brother  in  Blacky  has  given  him  the  first 

{)lace  among  scholars  who  have  mastered,  or  attempted  to  master,  the  great  prob- 
em  of  negro  education  and  its  effect  upon  the  relation  of  the  two  races  to  each 
other.  There  is  probably  no  man  living  who  is  so  thoroughly  posted  upon  all  the 
details  of  this  question,  and  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  informing  himself  so 
completely,  as  Bishop  Haygood.  The  immense  audience  which  assembled  to  hear 
him,  therefore,  was  prepar^  to  regard  him  as  one  having  authority  to  speak  upon 
this  subject,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  no  one  present  who  was  prepaj^ 
to  hear  so  powerfid  an  exposition  of  it  as  he  gave. 

The  address  was  wholly  extemporaneous,  and  was  delivered  with  that  simplicity 
of  style  which  marks  true  eloquence.  As  he  candidly  remarked  in  his  opening 
words :  **  Where  my  talk  will  carry  me  to  or  where  I  will  come  out  I  have  no  idea 
at  all.     I  will  speak  until  you  get  tired  and  then  quit."    Continuing,  he  said : 

**  He  would  l^  a  very  dull  man,  indeed,  who,  wter  nine  years*  traveling  through 
the  Southern  States,  from  Washington  city  to  western  Texas,  visiting  schools  like 
this,  studying  these  questions,  and  doing  what  he  could  to  help  people  in  this  line 
of  work — he  would  be  very  dull,  I  say,  if  he  did  not  learn  something  about  it.  As 
a  rule  I  do  not  sav  much  about  myself  in  my  speeches,  and  1  may  get  more  of 
myself  into  it  to-day  than  strictlv  good  taste  would  warrant,  because  I  wind  up 
to-day  on  this  platform  and  at  this  hour  the  special  ministry  committed  to  me  in 
1882,  which  has  for  these  years  absorbed  the  most  of  my  time  and  whatever  energy 
and  abiUty  I  may  have  had,  which  has  been  in  my  mind  and  in  my  heart  and  on 
my  conscience,  and  I  wind  up  where  I  began  as  to  the  main  line  of  my  convictions 
and  duty.  I  was  satisfied  nine  years  ago  that  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  our 
American  people  pre-eminently  for  the  Southern  States  was  the  education  of  the 
negro  race. 

NOTHINO  TO  RETRACT. 

**  Nine  years  ago  I  believed  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to  help  forward  this  work. 
On  this  subject  I  have  made  first  and  last  about  three  hundred  speeches,  and  I  have 
shed  oceans  of  ink  in  writing  and  arguing  and  beg[ging  and  pleading  for  this  cause. 
Not  a  word  of  all  I  have  ever  said  as  to  the  necessity,  as  to  tne  duty,  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability,  as  to  the  usefulness  of  educating  this  race  have  I  this  day  to  take  back. 
Nor  have  I  a  single  statement  on  this  subject  to  qualify  except  as  the  experience  of 
nine  years  would  lead  me  to  make  the  statement  more  emphatic.  I  have  a  con- 
tempt for  a  man  who  is  satisfied  with  any  thing  he  does  in  the  line  of  duty.  The 
man  who  is  satisfied  with  what  he  has  done  has  a  very*  meager  view  of  what  a  man 
ought  to  do.  The  man  who  is  contented  with  his  achievement  of  a  task  has  a  poor 
id^  of  what  true  success  is.  So  I  am  not  satisfied  to-day  with  my  nine  years' 
work,  and  the  more  I  know  about  it  the  less  I  am  satisfied.  But  this  I  must  say, 
and  I  say  it  with  a  glad  heart  and  a  clear  conscience,  I  have  done  my  best,  and  if  I 
were  beginning  to-day  to  do  that  nine  years*  work  on  this  line  I  don't  believe 
I  could  do  anything  better  except  as  the  training  and  special  knowledge  I  have 
acquired  might  help  me  to  do  it. 

A  MATCHLESS  RECORD. 

**  There  are  a  great  many  things  I  would  like  to  refer  to  this  morning  that  are 
precluded  by  the  lack  of  time.  Some  bare,  naked  statements  I  must  submit  with- 
out thinking  them  out.  Some  assertions  I  must  submit  without  the  detailed  proof. 
It  would  ts&e  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun  to  finish  it  up  right,  and  I  want  to 
say,  first  of  all,  as  a  broad  statement,  of  which  I  feel  absolutely  certain,  that  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  there  is  no  chapter  that  matches  the  chapter  that  records 
the  enort  which  has  been  made  to  educate  the  negro  race  in  the  Southern  States 
since  1865.  Match  it,  if  you  can,  anywhere  I  That  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  per- 
haps I  had  better  offer  a  bit  of  proof  about  it.  Twenty-six  years  ago  there  were  not 
enough  of  these  people  who  could  read  worth  counting.  Where  one  could  read  a 
thousand  could  not.  So  far  as  the  argument  goes  this  whole  race  at  the  close  of 
the  war  was  an  untaught,  illiterate  race,  so  far  as  knowledge  of  books  goes.  There 
are  a  few  people  hving  to-day  who  began  this  work  before  the  thunders  of  war  had 
fairly  ceased,  but  most  of  the  veterans  of  the  first  few  years  have  gone  to  heaven. 
There  was  no  other  place  for  such  people  to  go.** 
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MISS  MARTHA  SCHOFIELD. 

In  touching  upon  the  work  of  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  educating  the  negro, 
Bishop  Haygooa  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Miss  Martha  Schofield.  **The  man 
who  knows  her/*  he  said,  ''  and  does  not  honor  her,  is  a  bad  man.  I  count  it  a 
benediction  in  my  life  that  I  came  to  know  Miss  Schofield  well.  I  am  a  better  man 
to-day  because  I  have  known  her."  Resuming  his  line  of  argument.  Bishop  Hay- 
good  continued :  *' As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  chapter  that  matches  this  one.  When 
these  veterans  began  their  work  this  was  an  illiterate  race.  I  will  not  tire  vou  with 
a  long  string  of  statistics.  I  will  give  you  a  few  summary  statements,  and  some  of 
you  who  have  note-books  had  better  take  them  down  to  look  at  when  you  get 
dispirited  and  think  your  race  has  a  poorer  chance  in  the  world  than  it  really  has. 
I  have  it  from  the  hand  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  himself, 
Mr.  Harris,  not  over  three  weeks  ago,  that  there  are  in  the  Southern  States 

OVER  TWENTY-ONE  THOUSAND  SCHOOLS 

for  colored  people,  forming  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  Southern  States. 
There  was  a  time,  only  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  there  was  not  a  single  school  of 
that  sort  in  all  this  country.  In  these  schools  for  colored  people  to-day  are  enrolled 
more  than  1 ,  100,000  boys  and  girls.  I  will  give  you  another  statement  not  so  precise, 
because  it  comes  from  the  late  census,  which  I  fear  is  not  reliable  in  any  respect. 
To-day  not  less  than  2,250,000  colored  people  in  the  Southern  States  can  read. 
Match  that  chapter  in  the  history  of  any  country  in  twenty-five  years  I  When  did 
it  ever  happen  before  that  in  less  than  one  generation  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
an  illiterate  race  were  taught  to  read?  [Applause.]  It  is  something  to  applaud 
about,  my  friends.  You  had  far  better  applaud  that  fact  than  if  I  made  you  a  sky- 
scraping  speech  and  thundered  to  you  about  the  pyramids  and  Socrates  and  Csesar. 
There  is  more  concentrated  eloquence  in  the  statements  that  there  are  in  the 
Southern  States  21,000  schools  for  the  colored  race,  that  1,100,000  of  your  children 
are  enrolled  in  those  schools,  and  that  more  than  2,250,000  of  your  people  can  read, 
than  anything  I  could  sa^  to  you. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

"  I  have  made  a  careful  estimate,  and  there  are  about  seventy  institutions  in 
the  Southern  States  where  what  is  called  higher  education  is  taught ;  where  after 
the  course  is  completed  the  young  man  or  woman  is  prepared  to  teach  his  or  her 
people.  Eng^ed  m  these  schools  are  about  1,000  men  ana  women  as  teachers  and 
16,500  scholars.  I  have  been  intimately  connected  with  forty  of  them,  and  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  study  them  and  the  people  in  charge  of  them.  Among  so  many 
teachers  there  are  some  trifling  men,  of  course,  but,  take  them  all  in  all,  I  under- 
take to  say  that  they  are  trained  and  qualified  for  their  work,  that  they  are  diligent, 
faithful  people,  and,  what  to  me  is  most  cheering  of  all,  I  do  not  know  a  single  one 
of  these  higner  training-schools  for  colored  people  in  the  South,  with  possibly  one 
exception,  that  is  not  under  Christian  influence.  We  ought  to  take  heart  and  be 
encouraged.  Nine  hundred  qualified  men  and  women  under  Christian  infiuence 
preparing  the  teachers  for  a  whole  race  of  people  I    Aye,  there  is  hope. 

I  have  absolute  faith  in  the  power  of  Christian  education,  in  the  providence  of 
Grod,  to  solve  any  problem  which  the  human  race  ever  tackled.  You  need  not  be 
thinking  of  this  perplexity  and  that,  I  know  as  much  and  more  about  it  than  you 
do.  I  have  been  mixed  up  with  it  and,  being  a  Southern  man,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  for  studying  it.  And  if  you  ask  me  how  I  am  going  to  solve  the  race 
problem,  I  say,  Pardon  me  t  It  is  not  my  business  to  solve  it.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  itt  you  say.  I  am  going,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  keep  on  doing  right. 
I  am  going  to  keep  on  trving  to  help  everybody,  black  and  white,  who  needs  the 
help  that  I  can  give.  Tnerefore,  when  Southern  or  Northern,  white  or  colored, 
people  talk  to  me  about  perplexities  of  this  sort  and  that,  and  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  the  relations  of  the  races  in  the  future,  the  only  thing  I  say  is  to  do  right 
to-day  and  let  God  attend  to  his  future  as  he  has  attended  to  his  past.  I  have 
absolute  faith  in  Christian  education,  and  no  sort  of  faith  in  any  other  kind  of  edu- 
cation. I  think  of  the  great  school  that  does  not  honor  God  and  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  teach  nis  eternal  moralities — that  the  greater  it  is  the  greater  the 
curse  of  it. 

'*  John  F.  Slater,  when  he  laid  down  a  round  million  of  dollars  to  help  you  folks, 
had  less  metaphvsics  and  more  common  sense  in  what  he  said  about  it  than  any 
man  I  have  ever  heard  of.    He  just  said  a  few  things  like  this :  I  want  to  help  these 
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'people  with  their  education.  I  want  to  help  the  schools  and  I  want  to  help  tiie 
most  in  the  quickest  way.  I  want  to  help  the  schools  where  the  teachers  are  made 
and  where  industry  is  honored.  But  he  put  this  in  above  all :  I  want  it  all  under 
Christian  influence.  And  if  I  had  found  in  my  travels  an  infidel,  or  a  deist,  or  an 
agnostic,  or  a  fool  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  colleges,  I  would  not  have  given  him 
ten  cents.  I  do  not  mention  this  chapter  in  your  history  to  make  you  proud,  but 
to  make  you  humble,  to  encourage  vou,  to  cheer  you,  to  give  you  hope  for  the 
future.  O I  how  much  hope  has  to  do  with  the  life  of  a  man !  How  much  hope 
lias  to  do  with  the  progress  of  a  race  and  the  history  of  a  people ! 

*^  I  bring  you  to-day  not  my  speculations  or  philosophy ;  I  bring  you  to-day  the 
brilliant  fact  of  a  wonderful  history,  the  Oospel  of  hope  and  good  cheer.  Lift  up 
your  hearts,  O  ye  people !  Look  to  the  future  with  courage !  Look  to  it  with  hope  I 
Upon  what  wiU  you  base  your  hope  ?  Upon  your  desires?  They  are  vain  I  Upon 
your  ambition  ?  That  is  foolish !  Bottom  your  hope  for  the  future  on  the  facts  of 
history  that  God  has  m%de  for  you.  Then  you  can  be  sure  it  will  be  a  hoi>e  that 
will  not  disappoint  you. 

BE  QRATEFUL  TO  GOD  AND  HAN. 

*'I  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim  in  religion,  morals,  and  human  phfloso- 
phy,  that  no  man  who  is  ungrateful  to  God  for  yesterday  will  trust  God  for 
to-morrow.  No  man  who  is  not  trusting  God  for  his  past  will  trust  him  for  his 
future,  nor  will  any  people.  An  ungrateful  man  is  a  hopeless  man.  An  ungrate- 
ful race  is  a  hopeless  race.  I  want  a  liope  to  be  born  in  your  hearts  that  will  never 
die  for  the  progress,  the  success,  the  Christian  ennoblement  of  your  race  in  this 
country.  A  man  speaking^  to  me  the  other  day  of  the  colored  people  said  :  How 
far  can  they  go  in  education?  I  said,  I  don't  know.  They  have  not  been  going 
long  enough  for  me  to  know.  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  them  go  as  far  as  they  can.  If  there  shall  rise  up  from  among  them  an  orator 
who  shall  rival  Demosthenes,  I  will  applaud  him  when  I  hear  him.  If  there  shall 
come  forth  a  poet  who  shall  rival  Milton,  I  will  fead  him  with  delight.  I  thank 
God  that  amon^  my  faults,  and  I  have  plenty  of  them,  I  have  not  that  one  which 
makes  me  afraid  for  a  man  who  has  not  had  my  chance  to  have  any  chance  at  all 
for  fear  ^e  should  get  ahead  of  me.  Let  the  future  as  to  education  and  train- 
ing  and  Christian  ennoblement,  and  all  that  belongs  to  Christian  manhood  and 
womanhood,  be  as  great  and  glorious  and  large  as  it  may  be ;  hope  for  all  things, 
for  God  has  never  faUed  you  yet  I    [Applause.  J 

FRBPABINO  THEM  FOB  FREBDOX. 

**  Now  I  am  going  to  say  a  thing  or  two  that  you  will  shake  your  heads  at  But 
you  may  shake  as  much  as  you  j^ease  if  you  will  only  think  of  them  when  I  am 
gone.  When  I  talk  about  mititude  for  tne  past,  a  great  many  colored  people  go 
back  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  their  gratitude  begins  there.  Ton 
certainly  ought  to  be  grateful  for  all  that.  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  be. 
But  what  do  you  stop  there  for?  Why  don't  you  go  back  one  hundred  years? 
Why  don't  you  go  back  two  himdred  years?  You  say,  I  have  nothing  to  be  grate- 
ful for  before  the  war !  Are  you  sure  of  that?  What  did  we  know  of  Africa  three 
hundred  years  ago?    Nothing. 

*'  When  I  was  a  school-boy  Mitchell's  ^f^o^had  one  half  of  that  continent  marked 
'*  desert,"  and  28,000  population  (?),  showing  by  the  interrogation  that  they  were 

fuessing  at  it.  And  they  missed  it  by  200,000,000.  That  was  as  late  as  1847.  We 
now  something  of  it  to-day.  I  have  just  finished  reading  Stanley's  two  books. 
They  were  written  by  a  hero  and  by  one  of  God's  men,  although  he  may  not  know 
it — the  man  who  has  blazed  the  way  for  civilization  in  that  great  and  vast  conti> 
nent.  What  does  he  tell  us  ?  Of  a  vast  population  of  .people  in  a  savage  condition, 
ignorant,  superstitious,  cruel,  idolatrous,  some  of  them  cannibals. 

**  Eight  or  ten  months  previous  to  the  war,  while  I  was  in  the  depot  at  Atlanta, 
I  saw  on  their  way  to  Texas  about  forty  of  the  black  people  who  were  brought  over 
on  the  bark  Wanderer,  almost  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  ship  that  brought  cap- 
tured negroes  from  Africa  to  make  them  slaves  in  this  country.  What  were  these 
people  ?  They  were  black  people,  men  and  women,  lliey  didn't  know  any  thing 
m  the  world  except  that  they  were  away  from  home.  They  only  knew  enough  ot 
the  English  language  to  ask  for  food. 

**  I  am  not  here  to  ask  any  of  you  to  fall  in  love  with  slavery.  I  don't  lovetit  any 
more  than  you  do.  If  I  am  not  too  good  to  want  it  back,  I  am  too  selfish.  It  hurt 
me  more  than  it  did  you.  Why  do  I  speak  of  these  people— these  poor,  ignorant, 
savage  people  I  saw  in  the  depot  in  Atlanta?  To  let  you  see  what  your  great, 
great-grandparents  were  in  Afnca. 
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THB  CONTRAST. 

**And  bore  you  are  to-day  in  tbja  ooUage  on  this  Commencement  dc^l  Here  you 
are,  with  all  the  glorioua  hope  of  thia  ocoaaion,  as  far  above  those  people  as  I  am 
above  the  naked  old  Britons  who  used  to  run  wild  through  the  woods.  My  ances- 
tors were  naked  savages,  too.  The  difference  is  we  got  out  of  it  sooner  than  you 
did.  William  the  Conqueror  ran  over  mv  ancestors  and  whii^wKi  them  and  made 
slaves  of  them.  But  we  have  turned  them  down  now  ana  the  Saxon  leads  the 
world.  What  has  this  to  do  with  hope  ?  You  folks  believe  in  the  Bible,  don't  you  ? 
You  cHng  to  that ;  that  is  your  sheet  anchor,  and  don't  you  listen  to  anybody  who 
talks  to  you  about  ^ople  who  don't  believe  in  God  and  the  Bible. 

"  Let  us  go  back  in  that  old  history  to  a  wonderful  scene.  Israel  had  been  three 
hundred  years  in  slavery  in  Egypt.  They  had  been  brought  out.  Qod  was  giving 
his  law  tnrough  Moses.  Suppose  Cxod  had  said:  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  that  three 
months  ago  foimd  out  that  you  were  in  trouble  in  Egypt  and  got  thinking  about 
you,  and  Ihave  brought  you  out  and  you  must  trust  me  forever.  How  would  that 
sound  ?  No ;  but  he  said:  I  am  the  Liord  God  of  thy  fathers.  That  gave  five  hun- 
dred years  of  wonderful  history  aixd  all  the  ages  back  of  it.  In  the  great  heart  and 
thouRhts  of  God  they  had  been  with  him  always.  He  was  their  Gkxl  when  he 
called  Abraham  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  He  was  their  God  when  they  were 
making  brick  and  building  cities  for  Pharaoh,  and  never  forgot  them  one  hour. 
Do  you  believe  all  that? 

EMANCIPATED  AT  THB  PROPER  TDfB. 

"Now,  do  you  believe  this?  God  would  have  brought  them  out  one  hundred 
years  before  u.  they  had  been  ready.  When  they  were  prepared  for  emancipation, 
when  they  had  learned  the  arts  and  trades  of  Egypt  and  were  ready,  not  a  day 
before  nor  a  day  after  they  were  ready,  God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  and  set 
them  up  to  be  a  people.  And  so  it  was  that  not  one  year  before  and  not  one  year 
too  late  did  God  oring  about  emancipation  to  you  people.  The  great  eternal  chro- 
nometer that  never  runs  down  struck  the  hour  for  you  at  the  right  time.  Supi>ose 
that  your  great,  great-grandfathers  in  South  Csirolina  had  just  <2ome  from  Africa, 
and  suppose  they  had  oeen  set  free,  as  you  were  in  1865,  what  could  they  have 
done?  They  couldn't  have  made  a  hoe-hill;  thev  couldn't  have  broken  a  South 
Carolina  mule  ;  and  a  Texas  pony  would  have  broken  every  one  of  their  necks. 
[Laughter.]  They  didn't  know  the  English  language.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
4,500,000  of  them  knew  the  language  so  well  that  Miss  Schofield  began  organizing 
schools  among  vou  before  the  thunaers  of  the  war  had  ceased. 

"  What  could  you  have  done  one  hundred  years  ago?  Why,  you  would  have 
starved  to  death.  Look  at  the  work  of  these  students  in  all  the  industrial  depart- 
ments of  this  institution,  and  compare  that  work  with  the  sticks  hardened  in  the 
fire  with  which  your  African  ancestors  attempted  to  scratch  the  soil  and  raise  a 
few  beans.  Suppose  you  had  been  turned  loose  before  you  knew  those  things, 
would  you  have  been  here  to-day  ?  God  never  forgot  you  in  the  past  and  never 
made  a  single  blunder  about  you.  Trust  him  with  all  your  hearts  and  do  not  be 
afhud. 

Hope  and  gratitude  ^o  together.  When  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan  they 
raisea  a  monument  which  they  called  Ebenezer.  Looking  backward  it  told  of  a 
history  bright  with  the  providence  of  God,  and  looking  forward  it  recorded  a 
prophecv  glorious  with  his  promises.  Build  your  Ebenezer  and  put  the  year  1865 
on  it.  Let  one  side  look  back  to  your  history  and  say:  Hitherto  the  Lord  did  help 
us ;  and  let  the  other  side  say:  He  who  has  faithAiUy  in  the  past,  in  spite  of  hard- 
ship and  trouble  and  bitter  training,  brought  us  ready  to  be  freemen  will  make  us 
freemen  by  the  truth  in  Jesus. 

THE  PREJUDICE  TO  COLORED  EDUCATION. 

**  There  are  some  folks  who  are  opposed  to  the  education  of  the  colored  race,  but 
they  are  not  known  outside  of  the  hamlets  where  they  were  bom.  There  is  not  any 
respectable  newspapers  that  reflect  the  sentiments  of  thoughtful  public  men  that 
oppose  it.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was  an  immense  to-do  about  it,  but  the 
result  of  this  discussion  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  your  friends,  and  to 
hush  almost  entirely  the  voice  of  objection  to  your  education.  The  fixed  result  of 
all  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  cause  of  colored  education  is  to  oonvni;  the 
Southern  white  man  to  the  belief  that  it  don't  breed  an  earthquake  or  cyclone  for 
a  negro  to  learn  to  read.  That  is  not  all  talk.  South  Carolina  white  men  pay  a 
large  majority  of  the  taxes,  and  there  is  not  a  man  running  for  office  to-day  who 
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would  say  down  with  the  public  schools  because  the  negroes  have  a  chan<»  at 
them.  Her  governors  recommend  and  her  legislatures  appropriate  mone^  to  help 
Claflin.  What  is  $5,000  ?  you  may  say.  It  is  noticing  in  itself,  but  when  it  comes 
with  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the  grand  old  Commonwealth  of  South  Caro- 
lina it  means  more  for  your  future  than  a  million  out  of  Slater's  pocket." 

Bishop  Haygood  cited  the  case  of  the  recently  established  colored  college  in 
Savannah  as  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  claimed  that  it  indicated 
a  miraculous  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Georgia  people.  That  sort  of  thing, 
he  said,  was  not  going  to  turn  backward. 

WHO  PAYS  FOR  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS? 

"My  people  of  the  South  have  their  faults,  but  if  there  is  to  be  any  hard  talking 
about  them  I  will  do  it  myself.  These  white  people  down  South  are  no  common 
folks.  People  who  could  fight  as  hard  as  they  diet  for  four  years  can  do  anything 
they  try  to  do  when  God  but  gives  them  the  chance.  There  is  pluck  and  bravery 
and  endurance  in  them,  and  there  is  obstinacy  in  them,  too.  When  we  start  we 
don't  stop.  The  public  school  system  for  all  the  Southern  States  for  the  education 
of  the  colored  people  costs  $7,000,000  a  year.  Who  pays  for  that?  You  know  who 
pays  for  it  I  The  white  people  pay  ninety-five  cents  of  every  dollar  of  it.  Am  I 
boasting  of  it  ?  No ;  I  am  very  glad  we  do.  I  rejoice  that  we  do.  If  you  make 
good  use  of  education  they  will  contribute  more,  and  if  you  do  not  they  wont. 

PITLLINQ  TOQETHER. 

**  I  am  not  boasting,  but  I  want  you  people  to  understand  that  if  the  North  built 
Claflin,  South  Carolina  runs  the  public  school  system.  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  history.  Here  are  these  two  great  sections  of  the  country  that  quarreled 
fifty  years,  fought  four,  and  have  been  arguing  ever  since.  We  don*t  agree  about 
a  great  many  things,  and  particularly  we  have  split  all  to  pieces  on  notions  of  the 
negro.  But  here  it  is.  A  great  big  car  of  progress  carrying  nearly  8,000,000  of  you. 
and  the  white  ox  bleached  by  the  Northern  snows  on  one  side,  and  the  brunette  ox 
burnt  by  the  Southern  suns  on  the  other,  both  pulling.  It  is  true  that  we  have  our 
necks  against  the  pole,  and  we  are  sort  of  pulUng  off  from  one  another ;  but  don't 
you  forget  it,  the  southern  ox  is  pulling  the  biggest  part  of  the  load.  Now,  diplo- 
macy could  not  have  brought  that  about.  Political  management  could  not  nave 
brought  that  about.  Political  economy  could  not  have  brought  that  about.  Groil 
Almighty  brought  that  about.  If  you  go  back  on  God's  providence  you  ought  to 
perish. 

THE  FORCE  BILL. 

"  Now  I  am  ^oing  to  say  something  some  of  you  may  not  like  at  all.  It  is  my 
opinion  and  it  is  truth  to  me.  It  has  already  gone  on  to  ttie  printer,  so  you  will 
understand  I  am  not  saying  it  for  a  Southern  audience.  It  has  gone  to  a  New  York 
paper  and  a  Republican  paper,  and  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  am  not  a  crazy  Democrat, 
but  I  always  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  If  there  be  any  man  who  might  attach 
any  importance  to  what  I  may  say  as  to  the  future  of  the  negro  in  the  South,  to 
him  I  say  that  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  right  of  the  negro  to  share 
in  the  tenefits  of  the  public  schools  of  the  South  was  in  mortal  jeopardy.  Why 
do  I  say  so  ?  If  that  election  bill  which  the  Southern  people  called  tne  FV)rce  BiU 
had  been  passed,  the  Southern  people  would  have  wrecked  the  whole  public  school 
system  of  the  South  for  themselves  and  for  you  before  they  would  have  paid  ninety- 
five  cents  in  every  dollar  used  in  their  support  and  submitted  to  the  conditions 
imposed  in  that  bill. 

*•  That  is  something  to  think  about.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  Southern 
people  would  have  been  right  or  wrong.  I  simply  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  plain  hard 
fact  that  if  that  bill  had  passed  the  Southern  people,  looking  at  it  as  they  did, 
would  have  shut  up  their  public  schools  for  whites  and  blacks.  If  I  can  by  God's 
help  in  these  closing  words  get  your  ears  and  your  hearts,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  for  any  bett<»rment  in  your  condition,  for  more  privileges,  larger  rights,  you 
must  look  to  God  and  yourselves,  and  not  to  law  or  force.  Congress  cannot  do  it 
for  you.  The  United  States  Army  cannot  do  it  for  you.  Force  cannot  educate  a 
man,  and  foice  cannot  change  another  man's  opinion  about  you  either.  The  truth 
of  the  business  is  that  outside  power  may  hurt  you  a  great  deal  easier  than  it  will 
help  you.  If  you  want  more  and  better  things,  higher  rights,  more  privileges,  the 
sooner  you  quit  looking  to  Congress  and  force,  and  the  more  you  look  to  God  and 
your  own  hearts  and  hands  and  brains,  the  sooner  will  you  get  them. 
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TOO  ANXIOUS  ABOUT  RIGHTS. 

"After  all  these  years  of  obeervation  and  study  of  the  needs  and  peculiaritieB  of 
your  race,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  saddest  thing  in  the  condition  of  your  people 
to-day  is  that  so  many  thousands  of  educated  colored  men  have  more  anxiety  about 
their  rights  than  they  have  about  their  duties.  The  first  effect  of  going  to  school 
is  to  increase  a  man's  wants  faster  than  his  ability  to  supply  them."  In  this.  Bishop 
Hay  good  said,  lay  the  great  danger  of  all  young  men,  white  and  black,  who  were 
poor  and  were  fitting  themselves  for  the  world  by  getting  an  education.  What 
makes  the  poor  man  is  not  having  little,  but  wanting  more.  The  unhappy  poor 
man  is  the  man  who  wants  more  than  he  can  earn,  and  is  mad  because  anouier  man 
has  it.  The  moment  a  man  or  woman  allowed  the  desire  for  more  than  they  could 
earn  to  creep  into  their  hearts,  the  devil  was  always  there  to  suggest  how  they  could 
gratify  their  desires,  and  then  followed  crime,  disgrace,  and  ruin. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  TALENT. 

"  Qod  gave  you  a  CTeat  lump  of  rights  in  1865.  Many  of  you  have  used  those 
rights  judiciously.  Others  have  not.  God  will  not  trust  your  people  with  more 
rights  if  you  abuse  those  you  have.  Every  man  who  abuses  his  rights  strikes  a 
blow  at  the  whole  race  to  .which  hp  belongs. 

THE  DEMON  OF  STRIFE. 

"  In  this  last  speech  i  make  in  this  ministry  I  cannot  do  you  a  neater  service 
than  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  your  worst  enemy.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  is  white  or  black.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  or  Massa- 
chusetts. I  don't  know  whether  he  is  a  Republican  or  Democrat,  Radical  or  Mug- 
wump. The  worst  enemy  of  your  race  and  my  race  is  that  villain  who  tries  to 
create  bad  blood  between  vour  race  and  mine.  He  is  your  foe — ^he  is  mine !  I  hate 
him.  I  don't  care  where  he  comes  from.  He  is  a  mean,  bad  man,  without  mercy 
n  his  heart,  or  conscience  or  grace.  Don't  listen  to  him,  no  matter  where  he  comes 
rom  or  whatever  be  his  color.' 

WELL  WORTH  THE  COST. 

In  closing  Bishop  nay  good  said:  *'  What  has  been  accomplished  for  your  race  is 
worth  all  that  it  has  cost  in  money  and  services.  Don't  forget  the  maxim  of  John 
F.  Slater,  whose  million  has  done  more  good  in  these  past  nine  years  than  any  other 
million  ever  did  before  it.  Don't  forget  his  three  trainings:  Head  training,  that 
you  may  think  rieht ;  heart  training,  that  you  may  do  right ;  and  hand  training, 
that  you  may  make  an  independent  living  for  yourselves. 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

A  paragraph  in  Dr.  Fuller's  inaugural  address  at  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  June  1883,*  emphatically  calls  attention  to  the  present 
important  movement  in  the  promulgation  of  Technical  Education  in 
England.  He  says :  *'  In  the  interval  of  three  years  between  my  two 
visits,  and  careful  studies  of  European  schools  of  almost  every  grade, 
there  has  been  a  very  marked  progress  in  technical  and  industrial 
training.  England  has  doubled  its  outlay  for  this  purpose  within 
that  brief  time,  and  no  one  who  has  not  been  on  the  ground  has  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  intense  interest  now  taken  there  in  this 
form  of  education." 

The  events  of  the  following  season,  the  summer  of  1884,  in  England, 
would  go  to  show  that  so  far  from  exaggerating  or  over  estimating 
the  extent  and  energy  of  this  movement  in  England,  Dr.  Fuller  had 
understated  it.  The  publication  of  the  Second  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Training, — a  report  whicn  contains  a  care- 
ful survey  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  field  of  Education,  by  the 
leading  manufacturing  countries  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
also  a  orief  special  report  on  "Technical  Education  in  the  United 
States"  made  for  the  Commission  by  Mr.  William  Mather,  an  iron 
manufacturer  of  SheflBeld,  furnishes  tangible  proof  of  the  very  prac- 
tical interest  felt  in  the  subject. 

The  inauguration,  in  South  Kensington,  of  the  magnificent  new 
building  for  Technical  Training,  known  as  "  The  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,"  almost  simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  this 
voluminous  report,  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  strikingly  indicates 
the  extent  ana  vitality  of  this  movement. 

Within  a  very  recent  period  the  Guilds  of  London  have  developed 
great  activity  in  this  Educational  direction.  They  built  and  founded 
a  large  institution  known  as  the  "Technical  College  of  Finsbury," 
(a  district  of  London),  at  a  cost  of  $175,000  to  serve  as  a  model 
school  for  artisans.  This  school  will  accommodate  700  scholar^  and 
was  opened  February  19th,  1883.  They  also  established  the  South 
London  Technical  Art  School,  accommodating  100  pupils. 

The  Central  Training  School  building  at  South  Kensington,  opened 
in  1884,  and  in  which  the  educational  exhibit  in  connexion  with  the 
Health  Exposition  was  held,  represents,  however,  their  great  work. 

*See  antCf  pages  736-740. 
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Dr.  Fuller  mentioned  the  new  Polytechnic  building  to  be  opened  in 
Berlin,  in  October,  1883,  as  the  largest  and  finest  single  school  build- 
ing in  the  world,  and  as  designed  to  accommodate  4000  students, — but 
this  London  Institute  can  accommodate  6000  students ! — The  late 
Professor  Huxley,  afterwards  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
who  presided  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Pins- 
bury  College,  December  11th,  1883,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  fully 
confirmed  Dr.  Fuller's  estimate  of  the  recent  rapid  increase  of  English 
effort  for  Technical  Training,  for  he  said :  "  that  six  years  ago  tnere 
was  no  efficient  technical  school  of  art  or  science  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don" while  now,  in  150  centres  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
classes  were  connected  with  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
and  there  were  3000  applications  for  examination. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  s  address,  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Institute  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, — which  follows  in 
this  Appendix, — gives  a  concise  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Institute  and  of  the  work  done  by  it  in  fostering  and  extending 
opportunities  for  Technical  Education:  while  the  address  of  the 
Pnnce  of  Wales,  in  reply,  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  general  inter- 
est in  the  subject  and  shows,  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  himself ,  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  situation  in  all  its  various  relations. 

The  Report  of  The  Royal  Commission  before  mentioned  is  in  five 
large  volumes ;  the  two  first  published  contain  about  500  pages  each. 
The  first  volume  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  all  who  care  to  know 
about  the  Continental  schools,  and  are  interested  in  the  comparisons 
instituted  between  them  and  the  British  schools,  which  are  also 
described.  The  second  volume  is  given  to  a  report  on  Agricultural 
Education,  and  to  the  report  on  the  United  States,  which  last  occu- 
pies but  84  pages. 

While  it  IS  of  interest  to  know  what  others  have  to  say  of  us  and 
to  observe  what  special  objects  of  interest  an  intelligent  foreign 
observer  finds,  this  particular  report  is  too  cursory  to  be  of  much 
practical  value  for  Americans.  Mr.  Mather,  attributes  the  charac- 
teristics of  American  Inventors  and  Engineers, — ^their  originality  and 
boldness, — to  the  needs  of  the  new  country  and  to  that  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  which  is  due  to  the  excellence  and  universality 
of  the  public  school  training.  The  notable  ingenuity  of  our  inven- 
tors, and  especially  the  plan  adopted  by  Americans  of  constructing 
all  machines  whenever  possible,  of  interchangeable  parts^  met  with 
his  most  enthusiastic  approval.  To  our  higher  Technological  schools 
he  gives  highest  praise  and  says  the  similar  European  schools  are 
not  better,  only  more  numerous. 

It  is  evident  that  little  or  no  attention  was  given  by  Mr.  Mather  to 
the  schools  of  Industrial  Art,  or  High  Art,  only  five  or  six  of  which 
are  even  named ;  so  that  the  report  is  valueless  so  far  as  these  artistic 
schools  are  concerned ;  though,  on  what  seems  very  insufiScient 
j^round,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  their  influence  upon  the 
industries  and  arts  of  the  country,  to  be  nil !  It  is,  however,  probable 
that,  as  Mr.  Mather's  time  was  mostly  given  to  the  inspection  of 
manufactories,  machine  shops,  and  Technical  mechanical  schools,  he 
did  not  see,  or  was  not  informed  of,  the  few  artistic  industrial  devel- 
opments that  have  been  made.  The  goldsmith's  work  of  Tiffany  & 
Co.,  the  embroideries  and  new  textile  fabrics,  of  the  "Associated 
Artists"  in  New  York,  the  Cathedral  glass  of  Mr.  La  Farge,  and  of 
Mr.  Tiffany;  the  Cincinnati  Art  Potteries,  The  Chelsea  Art  Tiles, 
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The  Terra  Cotta  productions,  the  Carvings  in  stone  and  some  recent 
architecture,  all,  either  the  direct  result  of  the  application  of  art  to 
industry,  or  the  result  of  art  influences  and  of  artistic  training,  do 
show  some  decided  advances.  The  more  general  interest  taken  by 
the  community,  in  Art  and  in  Artistic  industries,  during  recent  years, 
may  be  fairly  attributed  in  part  to  those  art  educational  movements 
in  the  United  States  which  definitely  began  in  1870,  with  the  calling 
of  Walter  Smith  to  Massachusetts,  and  which  were  stimulated  and 
widely  extended  through  the  impression  made  by  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  examples  of  the  artistic  industries  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
shown  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and 
which  gave  to  multitudes  of  the  American  people  their  first  concep- 
tion of  the  marvellous  extent  and  glory  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
realm  of  Art. 

There  certainly  remains  enough  to  be  done  in  all  artistic  directions, 
but  it  were  very  unjust  to  what  has  been  already  accomplished,  if 
this  careless  dictum  of  Mr.  Mather's  report  were  to  be  accepted  as, 
in  any  respect,  a  competent  conclusion  or  authoritative  judgment. 

The  conclusions,  arrived  at  by.  the  Royal  Commissioners,  as  given 
in  the  first  volume  of  their  Report,  are  quoted  in  full,  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1883-3. 

The  few  papers  grouped  in  the  present  Appendix,  have  been  selected 
as  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  comparing  the  similar  eflForts  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances;  though, 
owing  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  two  countries,  such  com- 
parisons can  never  be  very  accurate,  and  these  extracts  are  of  neces- 
sity inadequate  for  any  very  thorough  study ;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  the  subject  of  Technical  Training  only  comes  within  the  scope 
of  this  Report  as  a  necessary  corollary  and  outcome  of  the  training 
in  industrial  drawing,  on  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  tech- 
nical education  must  be  based ;  and  secondly,  because  space  is  want- 
ing for  an  adequate  showing  of  the  existing  English  technical  schools 
and  experiments. 

The  extract  from  Dr.  Dawson's  inaugural  address,  as  President  of 
the  English  "  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  ",  voices  objec- 
tions, not  wholly  unfamiliar  to  Americans,  against  forcing  technical 
training,  other  than  drawing,  into  the  Elementary  schools. 

The  two  papers  read  before  Section  *  *  B  ",  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Education,  and  the  brief  introductorv  words  of  the  chair- 
man, and  of  Mr.  Philip  Magnus,  who  is  at  the  nead  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  are  of  interest.  The  first  paper,  giving 
the  account  of  workshop  instruction  in  the  Allan  Glen  s  Institution, 
Glasgow,  describes  methods  which  seem  somewhat  to  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Manual  Training  School  attached  to  the  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  while  the  recital  of  the  effort  to 
introduce  technical  training  in  a  school  in  Shefiield,  and  the  appended 
plans  and  estimates  for  school  workshops,  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  Dwight  School  experiment  in 
Boston,  and  to  the  Free  Public  Manual  Training  School  in  Baltimore. 

These  last  two  papers  were  read  on  August  4th,  1884,  at  one  of  the 
sessions  of  **  The  International  Conference  on  Education  "  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Health  Exhibition  in  London.  The  address  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  opening  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  has  already  been  referred  to ;  it  contains 
an  admirable  resumd  of  the  work  of  tne  Guilds  in  promoting  Tech- 
nical Education,  and  shows,  incidentally,  something  of  the  extent 
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and  object  of  the  new  movement  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  answering  address  of  the  Prince,  bears  direct  testimony  to  the 
general  interest  manifested  in  this  new  educational  movement; 
attention  is  called  to  his  remarks  upon  the  need  of  training  teachers, 
and  his  approval  of  the  provision  made  for  such  training  by  the 
Institute.  As  has  been  often  reiterated  in  this  Report,  there  is  no 
other  way  of  speedily  introducing  a  new  study  successfully  ; — the 
seed  for  tne  desired  harvest  in  the  pupils  must  be  first  sown  in  the 
minds  of  the  teachers. 

II. 

Technical  Education  in  English  Elementary  Schools.* 

The  following  remarks  upjon  the  proposal  to  introduce  specific 
technical  industrial  training  in  the  English  Elementary  Schools  are 
taken  from  the  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Dawson,  President 
elect  of  The  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  delivered  at 
their  14th  Annual  Conference,  at  New  Castle  on  Tyne,  March  26th, 
1883.  Reported  in  "The  Schoolmaster"  of  March  31st,  1883.— (See 
page  395  of  that  journal.) 

REMARKS  BY   PRESIDENT  DAWSON. 

"Technical  education,  very  happily  defined  in  a  recent  speech  as 
'  the  application  of  art  and  science  to  industry — that  is,  the  appli- 
cation of  truth  and  beauty  to  industry  '—comes  appropriately  as  a 
pendent  to  secondary  education,  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  variety.  As  such,  it  should  follow  primary  instruction,  and 
not  be  mixed  with  it,  except  in  a  very  elementary  form,  and  in  small 
proportions.  As  classical  schools  may  be  considered  preparatory  for 
the  learned  professions,  and  modern  secondary  schools  for  mercan- 
tile and  other  general  pursuits,  so  technical  schools  may  be  looked 
upon  as  preparatory  to  those  manufactures  and  occupations  which 
need  special  scientific  knowledge  or  artistic  ability.  The  technical 
schools  at  Bradford,  Leeds,  Nottingham,  and  some  other  large  towns 
must  prove  very  serviceable  in  the  improvement  of  our  staple  indus- 
tries; and  the  same  end  is  being  promoted  by  the  technological 
examinations  under  the  London  Guilds,  and  the  Whitworth  and 
other  Science  and  Art  scholarship  connected  with  South  Kensington. 
The  application  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  enormous  revenues  of 
the  City  companies  to  the  encouragement  of  technical  schools  would 
be  no  unfit  mode  of  using  their  accumulated  wealth.  The  Royal 
Commission  which  is  prosecuting  its  inquiry  into  this  subject  at 
home  and  abroad  with  such  energy  and  completeness,  will  in  all 
probability  lead  to  important  advances  in  technical  instruction  ;  but 
such  suggestions  as  have  been  made  by  a  few  specialists,  for  the 
introduction  of  a  scheme  of  technical  instruction  into  elementary 
schools  are  much  to  be  deprecated. 

*  Inadvertently  the  papers  quoted  in  this  Appendix  were  set  in  "  Long  Prinaer  '' 
type  instead  of  in  *'  Brevier",  which  last  is  tne  type  in  which  it  is  intended  that 
all  quoted  matter,  in  the  volumes  of  this  Special  Renort,  shall  be  printed  ;  so  as  to 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  original  matter  which  is  in  the  larger  type.  As 
the  value  of  such  a  Report  consists  so  largely  in  abstracts  and  selections,  the  smaller 
type  adds  greatly  to  the  comprehensiveness,  as  well  as  conciseness  of  the  volumes, 
and  is,  therefore,  adopted. 
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VALUE  OP  ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  IN  DRAWING. 

**  The  curriculum  is  quite  extensive  enough  already ;  and  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  so  many  branches  of 
inaustry,  that  it  has  been  called  '  the  mainspring  of  technical  educa- 
tion/ is  about  all  that  can  fairlv  be  attempted.  And  the  introduction 
of  that  into  the  primary  school  is  justified  not  so  much  by  its  practi- 
cal usefulness  in  various  industries,  as  by  the  fact  that  it  trains  the 
eve  and  hand  to  habits  of  accuracy,  and  develops  the  taste.  From  the 
commission  I  have  mentioned  we  may  perhaps  hope  for  some  help  to 
improve  our  elementary  teaching  of  drawing ;  meanwhile,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  latest  changes  made  in  the  regulations  for  encourag- 
ing the  teaching  of  art  in  day  school  seems  like  to  prove  hindrances, 
rather  than  helps. 

EXCESSIVE  ATTENTION    GIVEN  TO   SEWING. 

**  There  is  one  branch  of  instruction,  allied  at  least  to  technical,  for 
it  is  in  the  practice  of  a  real  handicraft,  of  which  I  think  we  have 
more  than  enough  in  our  girls'  schools — I  mean  needlework.  To  me 
it  seems  that  the  devotion  for  about  200  hours  per  year  for  the  seven 
or  eight  years  of  a  girl's  school-life  to  the  learning  of  this  manual 
occupation,  must  involve  a  waste  or  misuse  of  time,  especially  now 
when  the-  widespread  use  of  the  sewing  machine  tends  to  lessen  the 
need  for  needlework.  Not  to  obtrude  views  which  may  be  held  by 
many  to  be  extravagant ;  I  will  simply  say  that  I  believe  no  harm 
would  be  done,  and  I  am  sure  most  scnoolmistresses  would  find  great 
relief  if  the  requirements  of  sewing  and  examination  in  the  same 
were  altogether  dispensed  with  in  infant  schools  and  if  they  were 
deferred  in  girls'  schools  till  the  third  standard  were  reached. 

"  Much  of  this  review  of  the  general  question  of  national  education 
may  seem  to  be  outside  the  range  of  matters  specially  interesting  to 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  ;  buir  I  hope  to  show  further  on  that 
the  whole  question  concerns  us  closelj,  and  I  regard  it  as  part  of  our 
business  to  watch  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  strive  to  understand 
the  drift  of  events,  that  we  may  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
and  be  carried  forward  on  its  crest  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  reason- 
able hopes.  I  hope,  too,  that  the  discerning  eye,  looking  abroad  over 
the  whole  region  of  education,  may  observe  the  *  streams  of  ten- 
dency' as  they  wind  their  courses  down  the  slopes  of  time,  until 
they  form  a  mighty  river  flowing  on  to  broader  waters,  whereon  may 
ride  in  peaceful  security  and  enduring  prosperity  the  ship  of  the 
State,  attended  and  defended  by  a  convoy  of  sister-craft — literature, 
science,  art,  law,  commerce,  and  religion." 


III. 

Workshop  Instruction  in  Technical  Schools. 

This  paper,  and  the  one  which  succeeds  it,  were  both  read,  in  the 
order  here  given,  before  Section  "  B  "  of  the  International  Conference 
of  Education.  This  Conference  which  opened  August  4th,  1884,  was 
held  in  the  new  Building  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
in  South  Kensington,  London.*  This  report  of  the  meeting  is  from 
"The  Schoolmaster '•  t  of  August  16th,  1884.  Mr.  Philip  Magnus, 
who  made  the  opening  address  to  Section  B,  is  the  Director  and 
Secretary  of  the '  *  Institute. "  What  he  says  is  of  interest  as  summing 
up  his  observations  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tech- 
nical Education  and  as  indicating  that  Art,  although  hardly  yet 
recognized  by  the  promoters  of  Technical  Training,  who  are  naturally 
first  absorbed  by  the  Engineering  and  Mechanical  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject ; — ^has  yet,  an  important  function  to  perform,  if  this  technical 
training  is  to  promote  the  higher  forms  of  industrial  production. 

"Opening  Session  of  Section  B. 

"  The  proceedings  of  this  section  commenced  at  two  o'clock.  Right 
Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, presiding. 

•*  The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  some  preliminary  remarks,  said  it 
gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  respond  to  the  invitation  which 
had  been  given  him  to  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Magnus, 
who  would  deliver  an  introductory  address,  had,  during  the  last 
three  years,  been  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  had  rendered  most  valuable 
service  by  presenting  the  most  complete  report  that  had  ever  been 
furnished  to  Parliament  on  this  subject.  Its  recommendations  were 
exceedingly  wide  in  their  scope,  involving  very  serious  responsibility 
upon  the  Education  Department,  and  for  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament. And  it  was  because  he  wished  to  recognize,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  the  great  services  which  Mr.  Magnus  and  the  other  Com- 
missioners had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  technical  instruction  that  he 
hadcome  there  to  preside  over  that  important  section." 

*The  admirable  inaugural  address  delivered  by  Lord  Reaj,  on  the  opening  of 
this  notable  assembly  of  educators,  is  given  in  Part  I  of  this  Report.  (See  Appendix 
*'H.")  The  ofificial  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Educational  Conference, 
which  was  held  in  connection  with  the  '*  International  Health  Exhibition,"  are 
contained  in  the  four  large  volumes  numbered  XIII-XVI,  in  the  series  of  '*  Health 
Exhibition  Reports.'*  Some  additional  extracts  from  p^apers  read  before  different 
**  Sections  "  of  this  Conference,  with  the  discussions  whicn  followed,  will  be  foimd 
in  Part  IE  of  this  Report.    [See  Appendices  "  J  "  and  "  O."] 

t ' '  The  Schoolmaster.  An  educational  Newspaper  and  Review,  London ,  England ." 
Since  1872,  the  authorized  oigan  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachera. 
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« 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  MR.    MAQNUS. 

'*  Mr.  Philip  Magnus,  one  of  the  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Section,  then 
delivered  an  introductory  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made 
frequent  allusions  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Techni- 
cal Education,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member,  pointing  out  sub- 
jects  which  mi^ht  be  discussed  by  the  Section.  The  Commissioners 
recommended  that  drawing  should  be  rendered  obligatory  in  all  State- 
aided  schools.  In  1882  there  were  more  than  two  millions  of  children 
who  were  not  taught  drawing,  the  percentage  to  which  it  was  taught 
in  private  schools  being  very  small.  The  necessity  of  scientific 
instruction  to  those  engaged  in  manufactures  or  the  industrial  arts 
was  a  settled  point  of  education.  If  workshop  training  were  intro- 
duced into  our  elementary  schools  it  should  not  be  given  before  the 
pupil  had  attained  the  fifth  Standard.  The  results  at  which  the 
Koyal  Commission  had  arrived  with  respect  to  apprenticeshop 
schools  were  rather  of  a  negative  than  a  positive  character.  It  was 
said  there  was  no  school  like  the  factory  or  the  workshop,  and  they 
had  still  to  ascertain  the  trades  for  which  these  training  schools 
could  give  the  best  instruction.  Then  there  was  the  question  of 
evening  classes  in  which  scientific  instruction  was  given  in  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  of  geometry,  and  chemistry.  It  was  a 
question  of  importance  whether  the  system  of  teaching  specially 
adapted  for  boys  in  middle-class  schools  was  adapted  for  adult  work- 
men. There  was  no  doubt  that  in  the  selection  of  foremen  from 
workmen  preference  would  be  given  to  men  who  had  made  them- 
selves conversant  with  more  than  one  branch  of  the  trade  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  It  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the  technical 
schools  to  give  that  wider  instruction.  In  the  department  of  art 
they  were  still  groping  their  way.  The  design  mi^ht  be  very 
beautiful,  but  not  adapted  for  the  material  in  which  it  was  to  be 
worked.  The  designer  must  be  something  more  than  an  artist.  In 
France  Industrial  art-teaching  was  but  little  attended  to,  but  in 
Germany  this  was  a  veiy  important  branch  of  instruction.  There 
were  schools  for  applied  art  wnere  drawing  and  painting  were  taught 
with  reference  to  special  industrial  trades.  Technical  instruction  in 
reference  to  art  had  only  arrived  at  an  early  stage  in  this  country. 
The  question  was  how  tnat  knowledge  could  be  enlarged.  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  a  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
teaching  of  art  in  its  industrial  phases  and  aspects." 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Magnus  for  his 
address, 

Mr.  E.  M.  Dixon,  of  the  Allan  Glen's  Institute,  Glasgow,  read  the 
following  paper  on 

WORKSHOP  INSTRUCTION  IN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS, 

"  In  the  present  paper  it  is  intended  to  summarise  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible the  results  or  four  years'  experience  in  workshop  instruction  in 
connection  with  the  Allan  Glen's  Institution,  Glasgow ;  and,  in  order 
that  this  experience  may  be  correctljr  judged  of  in  relation  to  the 
experience  or  other  technical  schools,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  stete  at 
the  outset  what  is  the  aim  of  the  institution  in  question. 

"  This  institution  is  organized  so  as  to  supply  a  suitable  education 
to  boys  who  are  intended  for  mercantile  or  manufacturing  pursuits 
until  they  attain  to  their  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year.    The  scope 
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of  the  teaching  has  been  determined  by  considering  the  age  at  which 
lads  belonging  to  the  middle  classes  usually  leave  school  to  enter 
upon  apprenticeships.  Speaking  for  Glasgow,  we  may  say  that  this 
age  rarely  exceeds  sixteen  or  seventeen  years ;  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  falls  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  considerably  below  e:*ther 
of  these  limits.  Tnis  statement,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  true,  not 
merely  in  families  where  the  expense  of  educating  lads  to  their  six- 
teenth year  is  somewhat  beyona  their  means,  but  it  is  also  true  in 
very  many  cases  where  the  expense  of  education  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  consideration,  but  either  where  the  education  that  a  school 
can  supoly  to  a  lad  of  sixteen  is  believed  to  be  less  valuable  than  the 
practical  education  he  acquires  at  that  age  in  the  office  or  in  the 
workshop,  or  where  the  parent's  authority  is  insufficient  to  kee'p 
the  boy  at  school. 

GENERAL  STUDIES  PRECEDE  THE  TECHNICAL. 

"  The  scope  of  the  instruction  being  determined  by  the  age  at  which 
pupils  leave  school  to  begin  apprenticeships,  the  subjects  of  that 
instruction  have  in  like  manner  been  fixed,  by  considering  that  the 
object  reallv  is  to  prepare  lads  for  learning  thoroughly  trades  that 
have  a  mechanical  or  chemical  basis,  ana  this,  too,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  as  apprenticeships  generally  exist  at  present,  the  actual 
workshop  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  defective  teaching  institution. 
It  had  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  technical  instruction  must  be 

f^receded  by,   and  indeed  as  far  as  possible  accompanied  by,   a 
borough  course  of  education  in  English  and  other  subjects  that 
belong  to  a  liberal  and  general  education. 

"  Guided  by  these  considerations,  it  was  evident  that,  in  regard  to 
what  may  be  called  the  scientific  and  technical  subjects,  a  school 
such  as  the  one  now  in  question,  must  lay  much  stress  upon  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing,  and  treat  these  subjects, 
at  least  in  the  earlier  stages,  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  study  of 
every  pupil,  whether  intended  for  industries  of  a  mechanical  or  of 
a  chemical  nature.  As  it  further  seemed  desirable  to  provide  means 
for  pupils  to  acquire  something  in  the  shape  of  really  professional 
instruction  in  each  of  these  directions,  it  became  necessary  to  intro- 
duce specialization  of  technical  studies  in  the  last  year's  course,  and 
to  give,  in  the  direction  of  engineering  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  prac- 
tical chemistry  on  the  other,  instruction  of  a  character  as  real  and 
{)ractical  as  possible.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  a  chemical 
aboratory  and  a  school  workshop  are  necessarily  two  of  the  class- 
rooms of  an  institution  that  was  to  be  organized  on  these  lines,  and 
we  have  now  to  estimate,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  results  that 
have  come  from  the  teaching  in  one  of  these  during  the  last  four 
years — ^viz.,  the  workshop. 

HOW   DRAWING  IS  TAUGHT  IN  THIS  SCHOOL. 

"  Instruction  in  drawing  naturally  commences  with  free-hand  draw- 
ing, and  that  subject  is  regularly  taught  during  five  successive  years 
to  every  pupil  who  goes  through  the  full  curriculum  of  the  school. 
Such  a  pupil  has  h^  three  years'  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing 
by  the  time  he  commences  the  study  of  mathematics — that  is,  on  an 
average,  when  he  is  about  thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  during  the 
next  two  years  he  receives  instruction,  not  only  in  free-hand  drawing 
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and  mathematics,  but  also  in  drawing  with  instruments,  in  the  ele- 
ments of  physics  and  of  chemistry,  and  in  the  principles  of  theo- 
retical mechanics.  It  is  at  the  end  of  this  time  that  the  pupil  is 
introduced  to  mechanical  drawing  and  to  a  course  of  practical  exer- 
cises in  the  workshop,  and  these  subjects,  with  others  that  need  not 
be  specified  at  present,  occupy  the  pupil  for  the  two  remaining  years 
of  his  course  of  study.  It  snoula  be  added,  however,  that  during 
these  last  two  years  the  pupil  also  continues  his  study  of  practical 
solid  geometry,  in  order  that  he  may  attain  to  a  thorough  grasp  of 
that  subject,  as  it  forms,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  all  real  knowl- 
edge of  technical  drawing  under  its  various  forms.  In  this  way,  the 
pupil  who  passes  through  the  full  curriculum  has  instruction  for  five 
years  in  free-hand  drawing,  for  four  years  in  practical,  plane,  and 
solid  geometry,  and  for  two  years  in  machine  drawing. 

PRACTICAL  DRAWING    IN  THE    WORKSHOP, 

"  In  the  workshop  he  also  tias  instruction  for  two  years  in  making 
models,  patterns,  or  other  articles  in  wood  or  metal  from  working 
drawings,  and  according  to  measurement.  His  exercises  in  machine 
drawing  are  also  carefully  graduated  during  his  two  years'  course, 
so  as  to  keep  clearly  before  him  at  all  times  the  relation  of  the  object 
to  the  drawing  or  drawings  of  it,  that  he  may  be  making.  A  pupil 
is  never  allowed  to  make  a  mere  copy  of  a  drawing,  but  he  may  nave 
to  make  a  proper  scale  drawing  from  a  rough  dimensioned  sketch,  or 
produce  a  drawing,  or  set  of  drawings,  of  a  machine  or  a  model,  from 
measurements  taken  from  it  by  himself,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his 
course  he  may  have  to  do  exercises  involving  more  or  less  original 
designing. 

"The  exercises  of  the  workshop  operate,  therefore,  in  training  the 
pupil  to  see  with  his  mind's  eye  tJie  object  in  the  drawing,  that  is  to 
say,  he  there  learns  in  the  most  real  way  the  interpretation  of 
mechanical  drawings :  and,  when  with  skill  in  that  direction  there 
is  conjoined  on  the  otner  hand  ability  to  draw,  the  qualifications  of 
the  mechanical  draughtsman  are  supplied. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  MECHANICAL  COURSE. 

**  Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  state  how  the  instruction  in  engineering, 
generally,  is  given  in  the  Allan  Glen's  Institution.  As  principal 
teacher,  we  have  a  gentleman  who  held  one  of  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth's  scholarships  for  three  years,  and  to  whom  is  entrusted  all 
the  theoretical  instruction,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  in  the  workshop.  In  the  workshop,  again,  an  excel- 
lent workman,  who  is  also  able  to  prepare  lecture  diagrams,  and 
otherwise  occupy  his  time  in  school  work  when  not  engaged  with 
pupils,  is  present  during  the  school  hours  of  every  day.  As  pupils 
require  a  large  amount  of  personal  attention,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
impracticable,  with  one  teacher,  to  send  into  the  workshop  more 
than  about  fifteen  pupils  at  the  same  time,  and  hence  classes 
exceeding  that  number  nave  to  be  taught  in  relays.  This,  however, 
does  not  m  actual  operation  cause  any  serious  inconvenience.  The 
larger  tools,  such  as  saws,  planes,  &c.,  belong  to  the  institution, 
and  each  pupil  has  toprovide  himself  with  a  box  of  small  tools  that 
cost  him  about  £1.  Tne  material  at  first  employed  by  the  pupils  is 
wood,  and  so  long  as  they  are  unable  to  work  fairly  well  to  measure- 
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ment,  the  articles  made  by  them  are  simple  ones  of  their  own  selec- 
tion, and  become  their  own  property  upon  payment  of  the  material 
consumed.  On  the  other  hand,  after  a  pupil  has  advanced  to  the 
point  of  bein^  able  to  make  a  wooden  model  to  scale,  he  begins  to 
work  for  the  institution,  and  regularly  employs  working  drawings. 
He  proceeds  afterwards  to  worx  in  metal,  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  principal  teacher,  lie  is  able  to  take  that  step  with  advantage. 
As  to  the  spirit  with  which  boys  go  into  their  exercises  in  the  work- 
shop, I  need  merely  say,  it  is  what  any  person  might  anticipate  who 
remembers  the  pleasure  he  had  himself  when  young  in  working 
with  tools  of  any  kind  ;  and  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  that  lads 
can  be  got  to  do  under  the  circumistances  I  have  endeavored  in  this 
short  paper  to  explain,  I  will  leave  the  exhibit  of  models  from  the 
Allan  Qlen  Institution  to  speak." 

**The  Chairman  remarked  that  they  had  heard  a  very  excellent 
paper  from  an  earnest  practical  Scotchman,  in  which  he  nad  given 
most  interesting  information  of  the  practical  working  of  one  of  the 
best  institutions  of  his  country.  He  knew  instances  of  boys,  edu- 
cated in  the  Allan  Glen  Institute,  having  taken  positions  which  he 
should  never  have  thought  boys  of  their  age  could  so  rapidly  have 
attained.  It  was  for  such  puposes  that  technical  instruction  was 
needed,  and  in  his  own  fashion  Mr.  Dixon  had  worked  out  an  excel- 
lent technical  system." 


IV. 
Technical  Teaching  in  Board  Schools. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Moss^  Clerk  of  the  Sheffield  Board  School,  next  con- 
tributed a  paper  on  "Technical  Teaching  in  Board  Schools." 

'*  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  with  some  degree  of  success,  of 
teaching  boys  at  selected  schools  to  make  up  some  simple  articles  of 
furniture,  and  a  great  amount  of  interest  has  been  snown  by  the 
pupils. 

PEDAGOGICAL  METHODS  ESSENTIAL. 

"But  to  be  of  fullest  value  the  school-workshop  should  have  a 
much  wider  aim  than  that  of  mere  amusement,  or  even  the  teach- 
ing of  y^oung  people  to  do  a  few  useful  things.  It  should  supply  a 
connecting  ImK — practical  in  its  bearing,  and  thoroughly  educational 
in  its  character—between  theoretical  Knowledge,  as  heretofore  too 
exclusively  relied  upon,  and  the  industrial  pursuits  in  which  such 
knowledge  may  be  applied.  It  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  system,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  industrial  com- 
mtinities.  It  should  become  a  means  of  illustrating  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  of  applying  in  practice  theories  which,  of  themselves,  too 
often  appear  to  the  pupil  as  useless  dry  bones.  The  training  of  the 
hand  ana  eye  shoula  be  immediately  associated  with  the  development 
of  mental  faculties.  The  practice  in  the  workshops,  then,  should 
have  a  distinct  and  definite  relation  to  the  work  of  tne  school  itself ; 
one  should  work  naturally  into  and  help  the  other. 

'  *  An  experiment  in  this  direction  with  which  I  have  been  associated 
in  Sheffield,  has  been  carried  out  in  connection  with' the  Central 
Higher  Board  School.  Here  the  ordinary  work  begins  with  the  sixth 
standard — it  did  up  to  this  year  be^in  with  the  fifth  standard— and 
some  600  pupils  selected  by  examination  from  other  public  elementary 
schools  have  the  opportunity  given  them  of  taking  up  drawing  in  its 
various  branches,  including  geometrical  drawing  ana  machine  draw- 
ing and  construction,  besides  mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
magnetism,  and  electricity,  and  other  subiects,  which,  for  reasons 
that  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon,  it  woula  be  impossible  to  teach 
with  advantage  in  ordinary  public  elementary  schools  without  either 
involving  excessive  expenditure  or  the  neglect  of  other  essential 
work. 

AN  experiment  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

'*  What  has  been  so  far  attempted  may  be  briefly  stated.  Some 
ordinary  workshop  benches  have  been  fitted  with  simple  appliances 
for  worting  in  wood  and  iron.  Various  local  firms  have  gratuitously 
supplied  excellent  sets  of  tools,  and  the  upper  boys  of  the  school  are 
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encouraged  to  come  before  the  ordinary  school  hours  and  use  them 
under  the  direction  of  the  science  master  and  a  skilled  mechanic. 
Only  a  small  number  of  pupils  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time, 
but  they  gladly  do  the  work  without  interfering  with  their  regular 
course  of  study — in  fact,  admission  to  the  workshop  is  accounted  a 
high  privilege — and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  respects  the 
privileged  ones  gain  substantial  advantages.  Thus  from  geomet- 
rical drawing  the  pupils  naturally  turn  to  the  shaping  of  correct 
geometrical  forms  m  wood  and  iron,  and  it  may  be  sa^ly  assumed 
that  their  workshop  practice  has  been  of  immense  value  in  increasing 
their  appreciation  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  thing 
assumes  a  reality  which  lines  on  paper  and  dry  formulae  could  not 
give.  Mechanical  drawing,  too,  is  invested  with  greatly  increased 
interest  when  in  the  workshop  its  language  can  be  practically  inter- 
preted and  exemplified.  In  this  department  of  work,  Mr.  Ripper,  to 
whom  I  am  indeoted  for  much  practical  information  upon  tne  sub- 
ject, has  been  singularly  successful  with  boys  even  of  twelve  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  but  this  success  is  undoubtedlv  attributable  in 
a  great  measure  to  his  own  practical  knowledge  as  distinct  from  the 
power  alone  of  teaching  drawing.  Mere  cleverness  in  drawing  is  of 
secondary  importance  as  compared  with  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  construction  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the 
parts  delineated.  Therefore,  before  pencil  is  put  to  paper,  the  pupil 
IS  required  to  clearly  understand  the  uses  and  application  of  what- 
ever portion  of  macninery  is  to  be  drawn.  But  now  greatly  must 
the  value  of  this  kind  of  instruction  be  enhanced  when  the  pupil  can 
afterwards  proceed  to  the  actual  construction  of  working  models. 

'*  Those  who  are  thus  trained,  will  start  in  the  world  with  very  dis- 
tinct advantages ;  with  grander  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  Labour ; 
fuller  appreciation  of  tne  duties  of  artisanship,  and  brighter  pros- 
pects or  useful  careers  than  could  possibly  be  theirs  without  such 
aid.  One  good  moral  effect  has  already  oecome  apparent :  boys 
begin  to  account  it  more  honourable  to  seek  useful  positions  in  tne 
workshop  than  to  hanker  after  clerkships,  or  what  have  been  called 
more  *  genteel  employments.'  And  there  is  no  doubt  they  may  have 
better  chances  of  promotion,  for  among  such  will  probably  be  found 
the  foreman  of  the  future  whose  scientific  knowledge  will  displace 
the  old  rule  of  thumb,  increasing  the  productiveness  of  labour,  and 
inducing  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  which  must  directly  tend 
to  the  national  welfare." 

SUQOESTIONS  FOR  A  SCHOOL  WORKSHOP. 

Appendix, — As  to  the  Equipmeni  and  Cost  of  a  Small  School 
Workshop. — [It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Ripper's  scheme,  though 
capable  of  general  adaptation,  may  to  some  extent  be  considered  as 
specially  suiteble  for  districts  in  which  iron  and  steel  industries  pre- 
dominate, and  that  for  other  localities  greater  prominence  might  be 
given  to  somewhat  different  lines  of  work.] 

(1)  Wood-work  shop,  to  accommodate  about  12  boys,  fitted  with 
benches  and  ordinary  wood  working  tools,  to  enable  them  to  make 
such  articles  as  the  following  : — Samples  of  various  kinds  of  wood- 
joints,  small  tool-chest,  barrow,  writing  desk,  model  door,  cupboard, 
model  staircase,  model  roof  trusses  ;  also,  if  one  or  more  wood- turn- 
ing lathes  could  be  furnished,  many  more  interesting  exercises  might 
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be  attempted,  such  as  tables  with  turned  legs,  book-shelves  with 
turned  supports,  ladder,  balusters,  clothes-horse,  towel  rack,  fancy 
articles,  etc. 

(2)  Iron-work  room  to  accommodate  twelve  boys,  fitted  with 
benches,  twelve  engineers'  vices,  hammers,  chisels,  and  tiles,  grind- 
stone, two  or  three  smiths'  forges  and  anvils,  hand  drilling-machine, 
and,  if  possible,  a  small  iron  turning-lathe.  A  useful  set  of  exer- 
cises might  include:  wrought-iron  fire-screens,  wrought-iron  model 
gates,' model  bridges,  model  roof-trusses,  model  crane,  the  filing  up 
of  plane  surfaces,  and  of  simple  geometrical  forms  with  accuracy. 

(3)  Clay-modeUinq  room^  also  to  accommodate  about  twelve  boys, 
and  fitted  with  bencnes,  modelling  tools,  and  plaster  casts. 

By  the  above  arrangement  a  class  of  thirty-six  boys  spending,  say, 
four  or  six  months  in  each  department,  and  working  from  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a-half  before  or  after  ordinary  school  hours  each  day, 
or  for,  say,  three  or  four  hours  on  Saturdays,  would  obtain  a  highly 
useful  practical  training. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  above  three  rooms,  another  room  to  be  set 
apart  as  an  experimental  mechanic's  laboratory,  and  as  a  store-room 
in  which  to  place  the  best  specimens  of  workmanship  from  the  work- 
shops, models  for  machine  drawing,  &c. 

Tne  mechanical  apparatus  required  is  similar  to  that  devised  by 
the  late  Professor  Willis  of  Cambridge,  such  as  is  now  made  by 
Messrs.  Rigg,  of  11  Queen  Victoria  Street.  The  object  of  this 
apparatus  is  to  enable  a  class  of  boys,  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher,  to  ^o  through  a  series  of  simple  quantitative  experiments 
in  the  principles  of  mechanics,  the  boys  themselves  handling  the 
actual  apparatus. 

A  list  of  suitable  experiments  may  be  found  in  Professor  Ball's 
book  on  Experimental  Mechanics ;  also  in  Professor  Perry's  Prac- 
tical Mechanics. 

[By  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Rigg  some  sample  experiments  have 
been  fitted  up  for  inspection.  J 

The  boys  to  be  required  to  adapt,  fit  and  bolt  together,  the  various 

Earts  from  a  hand  sketch  of  the  arrangement  in  their  own  note 
ooks,  and  which  has  been  previously  explained  in  class.     They  are 
also  to  note  down  carefully  the  result  of  their  experiments. 

Approximate  cost  of  tools,  &c.,  required  for  the  fitting  up  of  an 
eflBcient  school  workshop  to  accommodate  24  boys  working  at  one 
time,  12  at  iron  and  12  at  wood : — 

£  R.  d. 

Wood  tools,  12  sets  at  158.  6d 9  6  0 

Iron  tools,  12  sets  at  278.  (including  vice) 16  4  0 

A  good  collection  of  wood  tools  for  general  use  for  doing  advanced 

work 30  0  0 

Ditto  iron  tools 30  0  0 

Bench  accommodation  24  (at  30s.  per  head) 36  0  0 

121    10      0 

The  above  does  not  include  wood  or  iron-turning  lathes,  which 
would  be  most  successfully  used  when  driven  by  a  steam  or  gas 
engine. 

The  tools  may  be  used  by  any  number  of  classes  of  24  lads. 

The  cost  of  furnishing  the  clay  modelling-room  would  be  merely 
nominal," 


V. 

Addresses  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
AT  opening  op  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

The  address  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
follows,  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal  opening  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  capacity  as  **  President  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Edu- 
cation," of  The  New  Central  Institution  Buildings,  in  Exhibition 
Row,  South  Kensington. 

A  distinguished  company  of  gentlemen,  of  City  and  Guild  Offi- 
cials, etc.,  were  present. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said: — "  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, — 
I  have  to  thank  your  Royal  Highness,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
of  the  Governors  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  for 
having  graciously  consented  to  open  this  Central  Institution,  thereby 
showing  your  continued  interest  in  the  success  of  the  great  educa- 
tional work  which  the  Corporation  and  the  principal  Guilds  of  Lon-, 
don  have  combined  to  promote. 

**  It  is  now  very  nearlv  three  years  since  your  Royal  Highness,  in 
July,  1881,  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  her  Rojral  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  set  the  first  columu  on  which  this  building  rests, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that,  under  the  able  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  the  architect,  the  work  has  been 
satisfactorily  executed  within  the  time  originally  intended.  Nothing 
is  now  wanting  for  its  completion  but  some  of  the  internal  fittings, 
furniture,  and  apparatus ;  towards  the  provision  of  which  the  City 
and  many  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  London,  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  your  Royal  Highness,  have  already  contributed  nearlv 
£17,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  building,  when  fully  equipped, 
will  have  cost  nearly  £100,000  and  the  Council  confidently  trust  that 
the  balance  still  needed  for  its  completion  will  be  supplied  by  the 
liberality  of  the  City  Guilds,  on  which  they  have  hitherto,  so  hope- 
fuUv,  and  so  exclusively  relied.  (Cheers.)  Pending  the  completion 
of  the  fittings,  your  Royal  Highness,  as  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Healtn  Exhibition,  will  oe  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Council 
of  this  Institute  have  been  able  to  lend  a  portion  of  this  building  for 
the  exhibition  therein  of  educational  and  school  appliances,  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Health  Exhibition,  who,  in  compliance 
with  our  request,  have  courteously  postponed  the  opening  of  that 
interesting  section  of  their  exhibition  until  to-day. 

**  During  the  last  three  years  the  progress  of  the  work  initiated  by 
the  City  Guilds  has  been  most  gratifying.  The  Finsbury  Technical 
College,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  May,  1881,  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Albany,  whose  loss  we,  in  common  with  all  classes  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  deplore  as  a  national  calamity,  was  opened 
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in  February,  1883.  It  is  now  in  full  working  order,  affording  a  sound 
and  complete  technical  education  to  youths  from  middle-class  schools 
who  are  preparing  to  enter  industrial  careers  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  as  well  as  to  large  numbers  of  artisans  engaged  in  various 
trades. 

"At  South  London  our  Applied  Art  School  is  filled  with  students 
who  are  being  trained  as  wood  engravers,  and  as  designers  for 
different  branches  of  industry. 

"  The  aflBliated  classes  in  the  provinces,  in  connection  with  our 
technological  examinations,  have  increased  in  number  far  more 
rapidly  tnan  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  have  developed  in 
many  cases  into  excellent  technical  schools. 

"  In  1881,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  your  Royal  High- 
ness on  the  ground  on  which  we  are  now  standing,  I  stated  that  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  technological  examinations  was  1,563, 
as  compared  with  816  in  the  previous  year,  and  I  am  now  able  to 
state  that  the  number  recently  examined  was  3,628,  as  compared  with 
2,322  in  1883.  (Cheers. )  A  great  impulse  was  undoubtedly  afforded 
to  the  establisnment  of  technical  schools  in  this  country  by  the 
appointment  in  1881,  of  a  Royal  Commission,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Bernhard  Samuelson,  M.  P.,  to  inquire  into  tne  facilities  for  tech- 
nical instruction  enjoyed  by  the  industrial  classes  abroad,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  opportunities  enjoyed  b^  similar  classes  at  home. 

"After  a  laborious  investigation,  occupying  nearly  three  years,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  visited  all  the  principal  technical  schools 
in  Central  Europe  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Commissioners 
j)resented  to  Her  Majesty  a  i  eport,  in  which  they  were  able  to  show 
that,  owing  greatly  to  the  action  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
and  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  workmen  and  to  foremen  in  this  country  to  obtain,  by 
means  of  evening  classes,  sound  technical  instruction,  compared 
favorably  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  same  classes  abroad ;  and!^  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  from  them  that  no  organization  like  that  of  the  ^ 
Science  and  Art  Department,  or  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  ' 
Institute,  exists  in  any  Continental  country,  and  that  the  absence  of 
any  such  organizations  has  been  lamented  by  many  competent  per- 
sons with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

NEED  FOR  INSTITUTIONS  GIVING  HIGHER  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

"It  is,  however,  in  the  appreciation  of,  and  in  the  facilities  for, 
higher  technical  instruction  that  we  in  this  country  are  most  defi- 
cient, and  it  is  to  supply  that  want  that  this  central  institution  has 
been  established.  In  their  report  on  technical  instruction,  the  Com- 
missioners state  that  *no  portion  of  the  national  expenditure  on 
education  is  of  greater  importance  than  that  employed  in  the  scien- 
tific culture  of  the  leaders  of  industry,'  and  that  'the  Englishman 
has  yet  to  learn  that  an  extended  and  systematic  education,  up  to 
and  including  the  methods  of  original  research,  is  now  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  fullest  development  of  industry.'  (Cheers.)  It 
18  hoped  that  the  educational  work  to  be  carried  on  in  this  institu- 
tion will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  standard  of  technical  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  entire  kingdom.  This  college  has  been  estab- 
lished to  meet  a  two-fold  want.  It  is  intended  to  give  that  higher 
instruction  of  which  the  leaders  of  our  industries  stand  so  mudi  in 
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need ;  and  also^  and  principall^r,  to  train  teachers  for  the  several 
technical  schools  and  classes  which,  owing  greatly  to  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  this  institute,  now  constitute  an  important  feature 
in  our  educational  system. 

"  The  institution  which  your  Royal  Highness  is  pleased  this  day  to 
open  is  indeed  one  of  national  importance,  serving  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  Technical  University  and  of  a  Normal  School. 

"In  the  several  laboratories  with  which  this  college  is  provided, 
and  which  will  be  directed  by  eminent  Professors  already  elected, 
new  and  increased  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  prosecution  of 
original  research,  having  for  its  object  the  more  thorough  training 
of  the  students,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  theory  of  industrial  proc- 
esses ;  and,  with  the  view  of  making  the  te€M;hing  of  the  college 
bear  oirectly  upon  the  studies  of  those  who  may  be  already  engaged, 
or  about  to  engage,  in  manufacturing  industry,  special  courses  of 
instruction  will  be  given  in  the  technology  of  Various  trades.  By 
means  of  scholarships,  such  as,  those  established  by  the  Cloth  work- 
ers' Company  (cheers),. it  is  hoped  that  this  institution  may  receive 
within  its  walls  students,  some  of  whom  may  have  obtained  their 
early  training  in  one  or  other  of  the  excellent  public  elementary 
schools  which  now,  happily,  abound  in  this  country;  and  that  new 
careers  will  be  thus  opened  to  the  children  of  our  artisan  classes, 
which  will  provide  them  with  honorable  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment, and  will  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  help  in  advancing 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  SCHEME  OP    TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

"  In  this  way,  and  by  the  gratuitous  instruction  which  it  is  proposed 
here  to  give  to  teachers  of  technical  classes,  the  influence  of  this 
college  will  be  felt  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis ;  and  all 
classes  of  the  community  will  share  in  the  advantages  which  it  will 
confer,  while  the  country  at  large  will  be  benefited  by  the  knowledge 
here  originating,  and  by  the  skill  here  acquired.  Within  these  walls 
will  be  gathered  together  some  of  the  chosen  intellects  from  schools 
and  colleges  of  every  grade,  competing  with  one  another,  without 
distinction  of  class  or  creed,  in  the  endeavour  to  apply  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation  to  the  discovery  of  new  processes  of  manu- 
facture, and  of  new  methods  for  increasing  and  improving  the  prod- 
ucts of  human  labour. 

"  The  ceremony  of  to-day,  honored  as  it  is  by  the  presence  of  your 
Royal  Highness  (cheers),  marks  the  completion  of  the  scheme  for  the 
advancement  of  technical  education,  as  organized  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London.  It  is  a  scheme  that  embraces  the  education  of 
workers  of  every  class,  of  the  apprentice,  the  journeyman,  the  fire- 
man, the  manager,  and  the  master,  as  well  as  those  who  are  to  become 
their  teachers.  As  years  roll  by,  and  when  the  connexion  between 
the  technical  education  of  the'people  and  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  country  becomes  as  well  understood  and  appreciated  here  as 
it  is  abroad,  the  year  1880,  in  which  the  City  and  tluilds  of  London 
Institute  was  incorporated ;  and  the  year  1884,  in  which  this  central 
institution  was  opened,  will  stand  out  as  epochs  in  what  we  hope  may 
be  an  unbroken  record  of  industrial  progress ;  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  the  remembrance  of  this  day's  proceedings  may  ever  furnish  to 
your  Royal  Highness  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  thought,  enabling 
you  to  associate  the  endeavours  of  your  illustrious  father  (cheers), 
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dating  back  more  than  30  years,  to  improve  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  with  the  work  of  this  Technical  Institute^  over 
which  your  Royal  Highness  so  graciously  presides.     (Cheers).'' 

Response  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  ^he  Lord  Chancellor's  address  the  Prince 
responded  as  follows : 

"The  Prince  of  Wales  in  reply,  said, — My  Lord  Chancellor,  my 
Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  listened  with  attention  to  your 
address,  and  I  assure  you  it  gives  me  ^reat  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
preside  at  the  opening  of  this  important  institution,  the  first  pillar  of 
which,  in  company  with  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
I  set  nearly  three  years  since.  I  thank  you  for  vour  very  feeling 
reference  to  the  severe  loss  which  the  Queen,  and  each  member  of 
Her  Majesty's  family  has  sustained  by  the  untimely  death  of  my  late 
brother.  His  interest  in  every  movement  calculated  to  humanize 
and  to  elevate  the  people  of  this  country  will,  I  am  auite  sure,  cause 
his  loss  to  be  felt  far  beyond  the  circle  of  his  immeaiate  friends.  I 
have  been  gratified  that  the  City  and  the  Livery  Companies  of  London 
have  so  generously  responded  to  the  letter  which,  as  president  of  the 
Institute,  I  addressed  some  few  months  since  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
to  the  Worshipful  Masters  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  London.  This 
Institute,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  liberality  of  the  City  and  of  the 
Guilds  of  London,  is  an  illustration  of  the  excellent  work  that  may 
be  done  by  united  action,  which  could  not  possibly  be  accomplished 
by  individual  efforts.  Conformably  with  the  traditions  ot  these 
ancient  Guilds,  there  is,  perhaps^  no  purpose  to  which  they  could 
more  appropriately  devote  their  surplus  funds,  and  none  which  would 
be  of  more  practical  advantage  to  the  country  at  large  than  the  pro- 
motion of  technical  education.    (Cheers.) 

MODERN  NEEDS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC   EDUCATION. 

"  The  altered  conditions  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  almost  general 
substitution  of  machine  for  hand  labor  have  made  the  teaching  of 
science,  in  its  application  to  productive  industry,  a  necessary  part 
of  the  training  of  all  classes  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing 
pursuits. 

"  There  never  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  the  importance  of  tech- 
nical education  was  more  generally  recognized  than  now,  and  I  ana 
gratified  to  learn  from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inauire  into  the  subject  to  which  your  lordship  has 
referred,  that,  although  we  are  still  behind  many  of  our  foreign 
neighbors  in  the  provision  of  technical  schools  of  different  grades, 
the  encouragement  afi^orded  by  the  State  to  the  teaching  of  science 
and  of  art,  supplemented  as  it  now  is  by  the  institute's  assistance  to 
the  teaching  of  technology,  has  placed  within  reach  of  our  artisan 
population  facilities  for  technical  instruction,  which  have  already 
mnuenced,  and  which  promise  to  influence  still  more  in  the  future, 
the  progress  of  our  manufacturing  industry.  (Cheers.)  As  presi- 
dent of  this  Institute,  I  have  noticed  with  much  satisfaction  the 
rapid  development  of  the  work  which  the  council  have  initiated, 
and  which  they  so  successfully  control. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO    MR.    PHILIP  MAQNUS. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  in  public  what 
is  already  known  to  you,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Council,  the  obligations  which  we  are  all  under  to  Mr.  Philip 
Magnus,  our  able  director  and  secretary,  for  his  unwearied  exertions 
in  having  so  successfully  accomplished  the  organization  of  the  prac- 
tical worK  of  the  institution.  (Cheers.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
opportunities  for  advanced  instruction,  which  will  be  afforded  in 
the  well-arranged  laboratories  and  workshops  of  this  building,  will 
enable  the  managers  and  superintendents  of  our  manufacturing 
works  to  obtain  more  readily  than  hitherto  that  higher  technical 
instruction  which  is  so  essential  to  the  development  of  our  trade  and 
commerce.  But  it  is  especially  as  a  training  college  for  teachers 
that  this  institution  will  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  educa- 
tional establishments  of  this  country. 

*'  The  demand  for  technical  instruction  has  increased  so  rapidly 
during  the  last  few  years  that  the  supply  of  teachers  has  not  kept 
pace  with  it,  and  I  have  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  in  the  scheme 
for  the  organization  of  this  school  due  prominence  is  ^ven  to  the 
provision  of  gratuitous  courses  of  instruction  for  technical  teachers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  other  corpo- 
rations and  individuals  follow  the  example  of  the  Cloth  Workers' 
Company  (cheers),  by  establishing  scholarships  which  shall  serve 
to  connect  the  elementary  schools  of  this  country  with  this  institu- 
tion. 

''  Hitherto,  all  schools  have  led  up  to  the  Universities,-  and  literary 
training  has  been  encouraged  to  the  disadvantage  of  scientific 
instruction.  (Cheers.)  Manufacturing  industry  has,  consequently, 
not  been  able  to  attract  to  its  pursuits  its  fair  proportion  of  the  best 
intellect  of  the  country.  The  foundation  of  scholarships  in  connec- 
tion with  this  institution  will  enable  selected  pupils  from  elementary 
schools  to  enter  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  and  to  complete  their 
education  within  these  walls.  As  president  of  the  International 
Health  Exhibition,  I  am  glad  that  the  Council  of  this  Institute  have 
been  able  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the  Health  Exhi- 
bition a  portion  of  this  building  for  the  exhibition  of  apparatus  and 
appliances  used  in  technical  and  other  schools.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  find  in  that  exhibition,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  pres- 
ently to  visit,  much  that  is  generally  instructive,  and  that  the  for- 
eign sections  will  contain  exhibits  which  will  prove  of  great  interest 
to  the  educational  authorities  of  this  country.  To  the  Corporation 
and  to  the  Livery  Companies  of  London,  the  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  assist- 
ance, and  I  thank  them  for  it. 

'*  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  declare  the  Central  Institution  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  o.f  London  Institute  to  be  open,  and  to  express 
the  warmest  hope  that  the  important  educational  work  to  be  carried 
on  in  this  great  national  school  of  technical  science  and  art  will  help 
to  promote  the  development  of  our  leading  industries,  and  that  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London,  which  have  soliberally  subscribed  funds 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  this  institution  will  maintain  it 
with  efficiency,  and  will  at  the  same  time  continue  their  support  to 
all  other  parts  of  the  institute's  operations.     (Cheers.) 

**  Other  brief  addresses  were  made.  First  by  Lord  Carlingford. 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education;  who  prepared 
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the  resolution  "That  thanks  are  due  to  the  City  and  to  the  Livery 
Companies  of  London  for  their  liberal  and  successful  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  technical  education."  This  resolution  was  seconded  by  the 
Right  Honorable  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  Vice  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  as  officially  representing  the  City 
&  Guilds  of  London,  '  briefly  tendered  their  thanks  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  the  terms  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  had  spoken  in 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  thejr  had  made  to  establish  and  promote 
tlio  efficiency  of  this  institution.'  (Cheers.)" — From  the  London 
Times  of  June  2Gth,  1884. 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  TECHNICAL  ART  TRAINING  IN  ENGLAND. 

I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  growing  necessity  of  some  form  of  technical  training  for  the 

freat  body  of  workers,  which  has  long  been  accepted  and  acted  on 
y  Bel^um,  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized  in  Great  Britain,  as  was  shown  by  the  creation  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  whose  investigations, 
abroad  and  at  home,  occupied  some  four  years  and  whose  admirable 
and  comprehensive  Report,  made  in  five  volumes  in  1884,  attracted 
so  much  attention.  The  importance  of  this  subject  of  industrial  and 
technical  training  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  people  may  be 
inferred  from  the  attention  given  to  it  by  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  country,  and  the  interest  shown  by  the  Royal  family,  who  follow 
in  these  matters  the  example  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  annual  distribution  of  prizes,  etc., 
by  the  Polytechnic  Young  Men's  Christian  Institute,  Regents  Street, 
Liondon,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  presided  and,  after  the  prizes 
had  been  distributed,  delivered  a  notable  address;  of  sufincient 
importance  in  the  judgment  of  the  London  Times  to  be  considered 
at  length  the  next  day,  March  17th,  1887,  in  a  leading  article. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  appears  to  resemble,  in  purpose  and 
management,  the  well  known  Cooper  Union  of  New  York.  It  was 
opened  in  1883,  and  was  attended  by  3,200  students  in  the  various 
Science,  Art,  Technical  and  general  classes.  The  attendance  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1886,  was  6,875 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Lord  Hartington  said:  "What  is 
still  deficient  is  the  adequate  technical  and  trade  instruction  of  the 
labourers  themselves,  and  that  is  the  great  object  which  this  insti- 
tution is  intended  to  supply."  As  thus  defined,  this  **  Institute"  may 
be  classed  with  the  Marjrland  Institute  of  Baltimore,  the  Franklin 
of  Philadelphia,  and  like  institutions ;  accounts  of  which  are  included 
in  Part  III,  of  this  Report. 

The  length  of  the  address  precludes  its  insertion  here,  but,  as  the 
substance  of  it  is  indicated  in  the  Times  leader,  that  is  quoted; 
because  the  ideas  advanced  are  as  applicable  and  as  important  for 
Americans,  as  for  Englishmen. 

This  is  followed  by  several  extracts  from  a  striking  article  on 
"Technical  Education  and  Foreign  Competition"  which  appeared 
in  the  May  and  September  numbers  of  The  Westminister  Keview, 
for  1887.  Similar  topics  are  treated  in  this  article  and  it  is  well 
for  Americans,  who  are  as  yet  so  far  behind  the  English  in  thei# 
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provisions  for  the  general,  definite  technical  and  industrial  training  of 
their  people,  to  see  for  themselves  the  value  and  importance  put  upon 
these  instrumentalities  by  older  nations.  Whatever  strength  the 
arguments  may  have  for  Englishmen,  they  should  have  far  ^eater 
force  for  Americans ;  since  our  lack  of  opportunities  for  any  adequate 
technical  training  in  artistic  industries,  is  far  greater  than  theirs. 

The  address  by  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  F.  R.  s.,  delivered  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Manchester,  is,  in  common  with  all  his  utterances, 
worthy  of  serious  consideration ;  extracts  which  relate  more  directly 
to  the  topics  here  discussed  are  given ;  this  is  preceded  by  a  formal 
statement  of  the  Purpose  of  The  National  Association  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Technical  Education.  These  two  papers,  which  fitly  conclude 
this  Appendix,  give  ample  proof  of  the  grave  importance  in  which 
the  topics  discussed  in  this  Report,  are  hold  by  the  thoughtful  leaders 
of  Puolic  Opinion  in  the  British  Isles.  Are  they  not  equally  worthy 
the  attention  of  American  Legislators  and  Educators? 

11. 

EDrroiUAL  Comment  Ok  The  Address  Bt  Lobd  Habtinoton,  On  The  Need 

Of  Technical  Abt  Trainino.* 

Lord  Hartington  made  a  striking  speech  last  night  to  the  Polytechnic  Toung 
Men^s  Christian  Institute — a  speech  more  robust  than  those  generally  heard  at  aim- 
ilar  institutions.  In  presence  of  such  an  audience  a  text  was  perhaps  needed,  and 
he  took  as  his  text  some  remarks  by  Professor  Huxley,  who  lately  pointed  out  the 
instructive  likeness  between  warfare  and  indiistry.  The  latter  **aoes  not  break 
heads  and  it  does  not  shed  blood,  but  it  starves  the  man  who  succeeds  in  the  war  of 
competition,  and  the  nation  which  succeeds  in  the  war  of  competition  beats  the 
other  by  starvation."  On  that  impressive  text  Lord  Hartin^^n  made  a  no  less 
striking  commentary.  H?  pointed  out  how  much  our  industrial  position  depended 
on  the  efficiency  of  individual  workers — how  that  counted  for  more  than  beds  of 
coal  or  deposits  of  iron — and  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  consequences  of  industrial 
decadence  to  a  country  such  as  ours.  How  is  that  calamity  to  be  averted?  By  the 
same  means  he  answers,  by  which  you  may  hope  to  prevent  disasters  in  warfare.  It 
is  impossible  in  actual  hostilities  to  extemporize  effective  armaments ;  '*  the  peases- 
sion  of  scientific  knowledge  and  perfect  appliances"  is  essential  in  warfare,  and  the 
same  holds  good  of  industry.  In  both  the  prize  goes  to  those  who  are  best  preoared 
to  run  the  race.  The  coiuimrison  is  impressive ;  the  consecjuences  are  f ar-r^acnin^. 
If  we  are  well  advised — and  Lord  Hartington  has  no  misgivings  on  the  subject — m 
spending  freely  to  protect  ourselves  against  aggression,  it  is  equally  our  duty  to  be 
not  niggardly  in  providing  industrial  education  and  dififusing  scientific  knowledge. 
It  is  the  condition  of  industrial  supremacy,  and  it  is  not  an  unattainable  condition. 
That  supremacy  '*  we  still  maintain,  and  if  we  only  make  adequate  exertions  I 
doubt  not  that  we  can  still  maintain  it." 

the  legitimate  protinoe  of  education. 

No  education  can  produce  genius.  Inventive  skill  comes,  or  fails  to  come, 
from  causes  too  subtle  to  be  reached  by  systems  of  tuition.  A  Watt  or  even  an 
Edison  is  bom,  not  made.  But  the  knowledge  of  drawing,  mechanics,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  the  other  sciences  or  arts  which  aid  the  artisan  in  his  daily 
work  may  be  imparted,  and  on  the  spread  of  such  knowledge  may  depend  the  con- 
tinuance of  industrial  supremacy.  Great  commanders  cannot  be  called  into  being ; 
but  in  the  main  it  depends  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  of  industry  whether 
its  battles  are  lost  or  won. 

How  is  this  work  to  be  accomplished  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  Lord  Harting- 
ton let  fall  one  or  two  remarks  which,  though  not  offeringa  complete  solution,  are, 
if  we  mistake  not,  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  consequences.  They  cannot  fail  to  mate- 
rially influence  opinion.  The  State,  he  is  satisned,  cannot  do  all  or  much ;  and  he 
is  struck  with  the  inability  of  purely  voluntary  efforts  to  meet  the  demand.  He 
finds  the  necessary  assistance,  if  anywhere,  in  our  municipal  institutions.     "  I  hope 
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the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  town  councils  or  local  governing  boards  will 
establish  in  every  considerable  centre  industrial  and  technical  schools,  suitable  to 
the  wants  of  the  district,  and  supported  out  of  local  funds. "  The  institutions  which 
now  imperfectlv  do  the  work  of  diffusing  technical  instructions  *'are  playing  the 
same  psurt  in  relation  to  technical  and  industrial  education  that  was  played  by  the 
voluntary  schools  in  relation  to  elementary  education." 

A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP  TECHNICAL.  EDUCATION  FORESHADOWED. 

This  points  to  a  national  system  of  technical  education;  it  is  the  largest  and 
clearest  conception  of  the  subject  which  any  public  man  of  importance  has  yet  put 
forth.  What  would  be  the  details,  or  even  all  the  main  lines,  of  such  a  scheme  the 
speaker  did  not  say ;  it  was  not  his  business  to  deal  with  such  matters.  Many  difficul- 
ties and  obiections  suggest  themselves,  and  not  a  few  Englishmen  will  be  reluctant 
to  believe  that  the  rougn-and-ready  methods  which  have  satisfied  us  in  the  past  will 
not  suffice  for  the  future.  But  the  more  Lord  Hartington's  main  idea  is  considered, 
the  more  truth  will  be  found  in  it ;  the  clearer  will  it  become  that  industrial  knowl- 
edge is  needed  as  it  never  was  before,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with  by  exist- 
ing appliances.  Sir  Henry  Roecoe  said  last  night  that  English  competition  at  this 
moment  was  not  seriously  feared  abroad ;  *' what  forei^ers  feared  was  that  some 
day  the  nation  would  awaken  to  the  necessity  of  educating  its  workers  as  they  were 
educated  abroad,  for  then  thev  felt  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  compete  at  sJl  with 
English  industries.*"  From  ail  persons  competent  to  express  an  opinion  comes  the 
same  story ;  our  rivals  are  makmg  headway  because  we  have  not  sought  to  make 
our  workmen  efficient,  and  because  we  are  trusting  too  much  to  old  methods.  It  is 
too  rare  to  hear  a  public  man  in  these  days  utter  sound  economical  doctrines  if  they 
happen  to  be  unpalatable.  They  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  their  audiences  would  toler- 
ate such  teaching  only  when  sweetened  and  diluted  in  a  fluid  sentiment.  The 
auestion  treated  of  last  night  has  its  dark  sides,  and  Lord  Hartington  did  not  shirk 
iiem  or  say  tiiat  all  would  be  well  if  only  a  few  simple  expedients  were  resorted  to. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION  IN  RELATION  TO  EDUCATION. 

His  remarks  reveal  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth  that  much  so-called  education 
is  of  little  use  to  men  compelled  to  struggle  for  their  livelihood ;  that  strife  and 
warfare  lie  at  the  bottom  of  an  industrial  society ;  that  this  struggle  and  warfare 
grow  keener  where  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  is  never  heard ;  and  that  the  race 
between  inventors  of  steel  plates,  repeating  rifles,  and  machine  guns  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  every  trade.  There  is  no  demand  for  a  Polytechnic  Young  Man  with  a 
smattering  of  everything.  We  are  no  believers  in  the  supreme  efficacy  of  freehand 
drawing ;  everything  else  in  the  curriculum  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  or  any 
other  accomplishment.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  young  men  forsook  theoretical  works 
on  chemistry  to  dabble  too  early  in  dyes,  or  remained  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
ignorant  of  mathematics  by  reason  of  their  assiduity  at  the  lathe.  It  would  in  the 
end  defeat  its  purpose  to  foster  a  premature  acquaintance  with  the  *'  bread  and  but- 
ter *"  arts  and  sciences  to  the  neglect  of  studies  which  enlarge  the  mental  horizon 
and  discipline  the  mind.  But  such  practical  knowledge  must  somehow  be  got,  and 
it  is  not  now  got  by  a  sufficient  number.  The  nation  that  has  most  efficient 
mechanical  engineers  will  have  the  best  engine  shops  and,  presumably,  will  in  the 
long  run  do  most  business.  The  country  which  has  the  largest  number  of  persons 
conversant  with  the  wants  of  those  who  C4>nsume  coarse  cotton  ^[oods  will  get  most 
of  that  trade.  In  industry  or  in  warfare  the  victory  will  be  with  those  who  are 
best  prepared — which  is  not,  Lord  Hartington  tells  us,  our  present  position,  and 
whicn  may  be  still  less  true  of  us  than  it  is  if  no  means  are  taken  to  correct  palp- 
able deficiencies. 


III. 

The  following  are  the  extracts  from  **  The  Westminster  Review," 
referred  to  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Appendix. 

Technical  Education  And  Fobeion  Competition. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  change  coming  over  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  bearing  of  education  upon  the  practical  work  ot  life.  It  has  at  last  become 
recognized  that  a  Bchool-bov  may  be  materially  helped  in  his  choice  or  pursuit  of 
calling  by  his  training  at  school,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  no  less  than 
of  the  individual  to  see  that  each  child  shall  be  taught  to  be  useful  and  effective 
in  the  world.  It  is  also  admitted  that  the  discipline  of  the  mind  maj  be  promoted 
by  the  theoretical  study  of  the  principles  of  industrial  and  commercial  life,  as  well 
as  by  classical  literature.  Ana  there  are  many  thorough-going  educationists  who 
believe  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  that**  what  it  is  most  honourable  to  know,  it  is 
also  most  profitable  to  learn ;  and  that  the  science  which  it  is  the  highest  power  to 
possess,  it  IS  also  the  best  exercise  to  acquire.*'  Yet  these  principles,  far  from  being  • 
recognized,  were  mainly  ignored  in  the  public  schools  of  tne  past.  *  *  *  As  for 
practical  knowledge,  the  study  of  art  and  science  in  their  relation  to  the  possible 
career  of  the  student,  the  training  of  the  hand  in  any  manual  employment,  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  material  resources  of  the  country  and  the  mechanical  aids 
by  which  they  were  to  be  utilized,  the  principles  of  agriculture,  of  commerce  and 
of  trade— these  studies  were  scarcely  included  in  the  educational  curriculum  of 
the  wealthy,  or,  if  they  found  some  scanty  place  among  the  extras,  it  is  said  by 

Qualified  witnesses  that  as  a  branch  of  education  they  were  usually  ignored  and 
espised.  *  «  *  Thus  we  had  the  spectacle  of  the  most  practical  people  in 
the  world  receiving  the  most  unpractical  education,  and  yet  prospering  in  spite  of 
their  deficiencies. 

THE  GREAT  INVENTORS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  great  industrial  development  which  began  in  this  country  about  a  hundred 
years  a^  derived  but  little  if  any  aid  from  the  ancient  seats  of  learning.  The 
mechanical  inventors  of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  whom  the  civilizea  world 
owes  unspeakable  obligations,  were  in  nearly  every  instance  poor,  obscure,  and 
uncultured.  Many  of  them  were,  as  was  recorded  of  them  by  Macaulay  **  ignorant 
of  letters,  without  art,  without  eloquence :  yet  who  had  the  wisdom  to  devise  and 
the  courage  to  perform  that  which  they  lacked  language  to  explain.  Such  men 
have  worked  the  deliverance  of  nations  and  their  own  greatness.  Their  hearts  are 
their  books ;  events  are  their  tutors ;  great  actions  are  their  eloquence."  In  every 
industrial  centre  the  traditions  of  these  pioneers,  and  of  their  successors  who 
profited  by  their  inventions  and  discoveries,  still  linger  among  the  i>eople. 

FORlfER  LACK  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  wealthy  manufacturers,  the  engineers  and  eminent  machine  makers  of  the 
last  generation  were  remarkable  for  perseverance,  thrift,  indomitable  energy,  and 
in  some  instances  for  natural  talent  of  a  high  order ;  but  in  the  main  they  enjoyed 
no  educational  facilities.  Except  for  such  tuition  in  elementary  science  as  a  few 
were  able  to  obtain  in  the  evening  classes  of  Mechanics*  Institutions,  which  were 
founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  whole  mass  of  employers  and  employed 
were  **  ignorant  of  letters"  and  **  without  art"  or  other  scholastic  culture.  There 
were  no  public  institutions  in  the  country  offering  a  scholastic  training  in  science 
and  art,  or  in  the  methods  of  commerce  and  modem  langua^,  &xi. ,  appropriate 
for  manufacturers,  engineers,  and  merchants ;  and  the  industrial  capitalists  had  no 
idea  as  to  tlie  means  of  obtaining  or  the  advantages  of  such  training.  None 
doubted  the  appropriateness  of  a  coUege  education  for  professional  men,  for  doctors, 
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• 
lawyers,  or  divines ;  but  such  an  education  was  considered  incompatible  with  an 
industrial  career.  Besides,  admission  to  the  great  public  schools  was  all  but  impo^ 
sible  to  the  sons  of  commercial  men,  and  where  the  coveted  distinction  was  achieved, 
and  a  young  man  here  or  there  passed  through  the  public  schools,  and  finisherl  hja 
educational  career  at  the  University,  he  returned  to  his  father's  factory  or  ware- 
house in  many  instances  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  trade,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  whole  business,  and  despising  the  source  from  which  he  had 
sprung.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  conversmg  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Manchester  school  of  statesmen  on  this jquestion.  I  remarked  that  in  one  of  tlie 
most  prosperous  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  North  of  England  only  one 
manufacturer  had  given  his  son  a  University  education.  ** Ah,'^  rejomed  the  states- 
man, *'and  probably  he  was  spoiled  by  it." 

THE  OLD  EDUCATION  NOT  ADAPTED  TO  THE  NEW  CONDITIONS. 

In  judging  by  results  from  the  standard  of  commercial  success — unfortunately 
the  usualstandard  in  this  country — the  self  taught  men  of  the  old  school  were  able 
to  show  that  practical  experience  in  the  actual  work  of  life  put  into  the  shade  the 
teaching  of  the  professors,  and  thus  they  were  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  any 
training  that  had  not  been  acquired  in  the  workshop  or  factorjr. 

The  roughest  survey  of  the  industrial  growth  of  England  will  indicate  how  natural 
has  been  this  feeling  among  those  who  have  been  the  main  contributors  to  the 
nation's  marvellous  prosperity.  In  their  struggles  the^  received  little  help  or  sym- 
pathy from  the  learned,  titled,  and  propertied  classes  of  the  land,  and  thus  they  con- 
sidered that  learning,  as  represented  oy  its  supposed  possessors;  was  of  little  or  no 
account  in  stimulating  the  great  industrial  movement  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
It  lias  only  been  through  the  bitter  suffering  of  recent  years  that  the  commercial 
classes  have  discovercKl  their  great  blunder  in  giving  so  uttle  attention  to  their  own 
theoretical  training  and  that  of  their  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  depression  has  compelled  all  classes,  and  none  more  than  the  learned, 
the  titled,  and  the  propertied,  to  understand  their  deficiencies  in  practical  science, 
and  to  acknowledge  ihat  England's  manufacturing  industry  is  England's  fountain 
of  life,  and  that  upon  the  equipment,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  strength 
of  English  men  and  women  engaged  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  will  depend 
the  prosperity,  nay,  the  existence,  of  the  empire  in  the  future. 

THE  NEW  INVENTIONS  TRANSFORMED  THE  INDUSTRIES  OP  THE  NATION. 

Wonderful  as  is  the  manufacturing  system  of  this  country,  with  its  network  of 
ramifications  spread  over  the  ^lobe,  it  is  of  mushroom  growth  as  compared  with 
the  history  of  the  nation.  It  is  little  more  than  a  century  since  the  change  came 
which  supplanted  for  ever  the  ancient  hand  industries  of  the  courtry.  Hargraves. 
Arkwright,  Ci'ompton,  Cartwright,  and  others,  with  the  later  assistance  of  Watt, 
struck  the  death-knell  of  aU  competing  industrial  systems,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  British  commercial  supremacy.  The  old  system  produced  infinitely  more 
skilled  men  than  we — some  of  their  products  are  the  despair  of  modern  imitation ; 
but,  aided  by  science  and  invention  in  utilizing  the  forces  of  nature,  the  manufac- 
turers of  England  were  able  to  flood  the  markets  with  the  cheap  products  of  organ- 
ized mechanical  industry,  while  our  rivals,  clinging  to  past  traditions,  holding  on 
to  past  methods,  worked  their  fingers  to  the  bon<^  in  vain  efforts  to  earn  a  living. 

The  triumphs  of  this  remarkable  movement  were  not  simplv  those  of  England 
against  other  countries,  but  of  those  districts  in  England  which  adopted  the  new 
forces  of  production,  as  against  those  which  resolutely  clung  to  the  old.  One  illus- 
tration wiU  suffice.  Norwich,  which  a  hundred  years  ago  was  the  centre  of  the 
wool  industry  and  the  most  important  manufacturing  city  in  the  country,  refused 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conaitions.  In  previous  times  it  had  been  able  so  to 
influence  Parliament  as  to  prohibit  the  import  of  rival  productions  from  foreign 
countries,  but  it  could  influence  no  law  of  prohibition  against  the  enterprise  of 
rivals  at  home.  Norwich  fought  against  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  as  men 
fight  against  it  now,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  "  for 
any  one  to  sot  up  machinery  in  Norwich  was  to  venture  his  life."  The  golden 
opportunity  passed  by,  possibly  never  to  return,  and  the  great  worsted  industry 
deserted  its  ancient  stronghold,  and  took  root  among  the  enterprising  people  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

A  statement  follows  showing  the  situation  in  the  first  years  of  the 
1 9th  Century,  when  the  nations  were  at  first  involved  in  wars  and  later 
so  impoverished  by  their  struggles  that,  for  awhile,  their  development 
was  slow ;  the  subsequent  increase  of  the  demand  for  raw  material, 
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occasioned  by  rapid  manufacture  due  to  the  new  machinery,  is 
shown ;  and  the  adoption  by  foreign  countries  of  English  methods, — 
the  attention  early  given  m  these  countries  to  the  training  of  arti- 
sans, as  their  only  hope  for  successful  competition  with  England,  is 
noted ;  then,  after  referring  to  the  effect  of  the  World's  Fair  of  '51 ; 
and  the  wisdom  of  Prince  Albert,  and  others,  in  attempting  by  the 
founding  of  The  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington, 
to  provide  for  the  technical  and  artistic  training  of  the  people,  the 
writer  considers  at  some  length  the  causes  of  the  hindrances  met 
with  in  the  efforts  to  promote  the  artistic  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  gives  the  foUewing  graphic  picture  of  the  existing 
conditions. 

SLOW  PROQRBSS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  TECHNICAL  TRAININa, 

But  there  were  two  great  difficultieB  which  impeded  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment :  apprentices  were  invited  to  study  design  who  had  never  learned  a  stroke  of 
drawing,  and  in  many  instances  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  on  the  other  hand, 
manufacturers,  blinded  by  their  prosperity  (without  art),  viewed  with  perfect  indif- 
ference and  apathy  the  movement  for  the  artistic  training  of  their  men,  and  only 
in  exceptional  instances  supported  it.  The  result  is,  that  after  thirty-five  years  of 
State  encouragement  and  inspection,  we  have  schools  of  art  at  present  attended  by 
about  one  in  a  thousand  of  om*  i>opulation,  while  the  interest  of  the  Educational 
Department  in  art  culture  is  represented  by  the  teaching  of , ' '  a  little  drawing  "  to  one- 
f  oiuth  of  the  scholars  in  elementary  schools.  But  recently  in  distributing  the  prizes 
at  the  Technical  Ck)llege  of  Bradford,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  the  Minister  tnen  respon- 
sible for  education,  described  the  knowledge  of  drawing  as  ''  the  right  hand  of  the 
workman,  and  the  mainspring  of  a  technical  education?'  Yet  the  humiliating  fact 
must  be  admitted,  that  of  all  the  children  who  are  passing  through  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  country  three-fourths  are  receiving  no  instruction  in  that  subject 
which  has  beyond  all  others  the  most  important  bearing  upon  their  future  training 
as  skilled  workmen. 

Our  deficiencies  in  scientific  knowledge  were  equally  lamentable.  Except  for 
such  instruction  as  masters  and  workmen  obtained  at  Mechanics'  Institutes  or  by 
private  study  the  ** rule  of  thumb''  was  universal.  "A  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
said  Professor  Huxley  in  1882,  "in  this  country  there  was  no  machinery,  ^tate  or 
other,  for  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  physical  science  among  the  people,  unless 
we  can  regard  the  Mechanics'  Institutions,  with  their  sporadic  and  unsystematic 
popular  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  as  something  or  the  kind ;  and  secondly, 
there  was  no  means  whatever  by  which  any  one  belonging  to  the  poorer  or  middle 
classes,  who  desired  syBtematic  scientific  knowledge  or  scientific  training,  could 
obtain  that  knowledge  or  training." 

ARTISTIC  MANUFACTURES  NOT  THEN  ATTEMPTED  BY  ENGLISHMEN. 

What  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  all  this  evidence  of  national  ignorance  of  art  or 
science  is  the  fact,  that  for  many  years  the  great  bulk  of  the  industrial  classes,  both 
employers  and  employed,  could*  not  be  made  to  believe  that  they  were  one  penny 
the  worse  for  it.  Our  insular  pride  and  prejudice  encouraged  the  fallacy  that  we 
commanded  the  machinery,  the  capital,  the  skill,  and  the  knowledge,  and  therefore 
that  success  was  assured,  and  could  not  but  be  enduring.  We  did  not  pretend  to 
excel  in  the  rich  silks  and  velvets  of  Lyons,  in  the  high-class  cashmeres  oi  the  north 
of  France,  nor  in  the  tasteful  ornaments  and  fancy  articles  of  Paris,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna.  We  claimed  to  be  "  the  manufacturers  for  the  million  "  all  the  world  over, 
and  in  this  respect  our  position  was  considered  impregnable.  Tlie  trade  was  simple, 
it  was  easy  and  profitable,  and  the  world's  markets  were  secured  by  the  cheapness  of 
our  productions.  What  mattered  if  the  designs  upon  our  fabrics  were  ugly,  the  col- 
ours hideous,  the  dyeing  and  printing  loose  and  bswi  ?  The  goods  had  no  rivals,  or  if 
one  buyer  refused  them,  two  others  were  ready  to  take  them ;  so,  with  all  their  faults, 
they  were  accepted  East  and  West  by  customers  who  were  eager  to  exchange  corn 
and  wine,  and  wool  and  cotton  for  them.  There  was  no  anxiety  among  manufac- 
turers (and  was  never  likely  to  be)  to  produce  new  nattems  so  long  as  there  was 
Elenty  of  demand  for  the  old  ones ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  their  desire  for 
irge  profits  some  makers  were  not  in  the  least  concerned  as  to  whether  their  goods 
would  wear  or  their  razors  would  shave,  so  long  as  they  would  sell. 
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It  ivas  from  about  this  period  that  effective  foreign  competition  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly  be^n.  The  inventions  of  En^nd  were  no  longer  England's 
monopoly :  they  were  distributed  over  the  world,  and  every  new  foreign  ractory 
that  was  built  combined  the  latest  English  improvements  with  the  equipment  of 
our  most  modem  machines. 

After  discoursing  upon  the  effect  on  English  commerce  of  the 
protective  tariflfs  or  otner  countries  attention  is  directed  to  a  most 
important  fact  of  the  present  day,  one  that  is  sure  to  increase  in 
importance  with  every  advance  in  civilization,  and  which  compels 
every  people,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  hopelessly  distanced,  to  aoopt 
technical  training  in  artistic  industries  ;  a  fact  as  significant  in  its 
application  to  the  United  States  as  to  Great  Britain. 

THE  QROWINQ  DEMAND  FOB  ARTISTIC  GOODS. 

In  all  civilized  countries  there  is  a  daily  increasing  proportion  of  the  people  who 
are  influenced  by  the  attractiveness  as  well  as  the  cheapness  of  what  they  buy,  and 
some  of  our  manufacturing  rivals  on  the  Continent,  by  virtue  of  their  scientific 
and  artistic  training,  are  producing  novelties  and  tasteful  articles,  which  are 
selected  in  preference  to  English  go(Su,  not  only  in  neutral  markets,  but  even  in 
our  own.  In  a  word,  our  enterprising  continental  rivals  beat  us  in  their  own  coun- 
tries in  common  goods  by  their  tari£fs,  which  make  eflFective  competition  impossi- 
ble, and  then  beat  us  abroad  in  some  classes  of  superior  goods  by  their  skill,  taste, 
and  commercial  aptitude — ^the  qualities  which  they  have  so  assiduously  tau^t  in 
their  schools,  and  which  have  been  so  grossly  neglected  in  ours. 

Technic^  education  has  taught  foreign  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  how  to  adapt 
their  goods  to  the  wants  of  their  customers,  and  how  to  lead  or  follow  the  con- 
stantly changing  fashions.  Commercial  education  has  been  equally  useful  to  mer- 
chants and  distributors,  enabling  them  h^  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  to 
come  into  direct  contact  and  sympathy  with  producers  on  the  one  hand  and  dis- 
tant consumers  on  the  other,  thereby  promoting  rapid  interchange  of  ideas  for 
mutual  advantage.  Distributors  liave  learned  from  remote  customers  how  to  make 
•up  their  wares  so  as  to  suit  local  weights,  measures,  or  fancies,  and  in  a  hundr^ 
ways  to  gratify  the  whims  of  those  for  whose  business  they  are  catering.  These 
matters  may  seem  to  be  small  and  unimportant  in  themselves,  but  they  are  sufii- 
cient  to  turn  the  balance  in  all  cases  of  choice,  other  conditions  being  equal,  and 
we  have  seen  many  instances  where  refusal  on  the  i>art  of  English  manufacturers 
to  alter  a  pattern  or  style  in  order  to  please  a  customer,  and  where,  through  Englisih 
ignorance  of  foreign  preferences  or  tastes  in  matters  of  detail,  large  orders  nave 
gone  to  France  or  Germany  which  otherwise  would  have  come  to  England. 

The  competition  to  which  English  producers  are  subjected,  and  the 
results  of  tne  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Technical  Instruction  into  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  some 
classes  of  foreign  goods,  are  next  considered. 

The  superiority  of  the  foreign  establishments  is  not  in  machinerv,  but  in  men : 
not  in  natural  faculties,  but  in  training.  Nor  is  this  superiority  connned  to  solitary 
or  unimportant  industries ;  it  applies  not  only  to  machme-work,  but  to  hand- work, 
and  to  the  highest  branches  of  almost  every  manufactured  commodity  which  enters 
into  the  domestic  service  of  man.  In  textiles  the  attractiveness  of  the  goods  is  often 
strikingly  apparent  as  against  English  competing  goods.  The  designing  is  mi>re 
tasteful,  the  dyeing  and  finishing  more  effective ;  and  the  superior  *  selling  quality  *' 
thus  secured  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  technical  training  of  the  designers  aud 
dyers,  which  they  have  received  in  splendid  schools  provided  by  legislatures  a  id 
municipalities  for  the  purpose.  We  should  hesitate  to  express  this  judgment  upon 
the  products  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  artisans  were  it  the  opinion  of  tlie  Com- 
missioners alone,  but  it  is  evidently  the  unbiased  verdict  of  the  British  public,  who 
purchase  the  foreign  manufactures  which  the  Commissioners  saw  produced  on 
British  machines,  while  at  the  same  time  similar  machines  in  England  are  idle  and 
English  operatives  out  of  employment,  the  bread  being  literally  taken  out  of  tlieir 
mouths,  while  the  capital  of  the  manufacturers  is  being  eaten  away  by  this  alarm- 
ing competition. 

Here  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter,  and  just  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  England  was  raised  to  her  commanding  position  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
through  her  inventions  and  machinery,  and  by  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  her 
maniOfactures,  so  she  is  now  in  danger  of  losing  her  industrial  prestige  and  Uie 
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means  of  the  livelihood  of  her  people  through  the  more  effective  use  of  her  inventions 
and  machinery  bj  her  rivals,  who  are  thereby  securing  the  greater  cheapness  and 
excellence  of  theur  manufactures. 

The  writer  again  emphasizes  the  controlling  influence  of  an  edu- 
cated taste  upon  the  demand  for  goods,  instancing  the  United  States 
as  evidence  tnat  the  added  cost  occasioned  by  a  protective  tariff  does 
not  prevent  the  buying  of  costly  artistic,  in  preterenceto  low  priced 
inartistic  goods,  and  concludes  with  a  strong  statement  of  the  press- 
ing need  of  the  careful  development  of  artistic  skill,  if  England  is 
to  retain  her  commercial  prosperity. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ART  QUALITIES  IN  MANUFACTTURES. 

The  protective  tariffs  of  the  United  States  are  probably  the  highest  in  the  world, 
and  yet  no  country  at  the  present  time  buys  so  largely  of  the  superior  manufactures 
of  other  countries,  simply  from  the  fact  that,  through  lack  of  technical  instruction, 
these  superior  goods  are  not  made  at  home.  The  people  who  are  guided  by  an 
educated  taste  will  buy  excellence  and  beauty  at  a  high  price  rather  than  ugliness 
at  a  low  price  *  *  *  .  In  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  trade,  however,  in 
the  blending  of  beauty  with  utility  in  our  productions,  and  in  giving  a  **  fair- 
seeming*^  appearance  to  common  goods,  we  are  not  only  behind  some  of  our  conti- 
nental rivals,  but  we  are  lamentably  behind  in  the  conditions  which  promote 
excellence.  This  matter  is  so  important  as  to  demand  national  attention  and 
national  action;  it  is  vital  to  the  wellbeing  of  all  classes,  and  stands  in  the  forefront 
of  that  movement  to  *'  organize  victory  *'  which  Professor  Huxley  has  so  powerfully 
advocated. 

The  contest  is  being  waged  in  every  workshop  and  factorv,  and  on  every  solitary 
bench  in  the  world  where  work  for  sale  is  produced ;  and  the  world's  wares  are 
finally  accepted  or  rejected  on  the  shop  counters  where  they  ai*e  displayed.  Every 
industry  in  the  realm  is  affected  by  the  preference  of  the  customer  for  that  which 
pleases  the  eye.  Deficiency  in  aught  is  often  equivalent  to  deficiency  in  all,  and 
the  faithful  and  earnest  labour  of  the  many  may  be  practically  wasted  and  rendered 
valueless  by  the  lack  of  taste  or  knowledge  of  the  few,  who  merely  furnish  the 
design  or  give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  work  wliich  the  many  have  prepared. 
Tlierefore  it  is  that  we  must  look  to  the  development  of  the  brains  of  our  people,  to 
the  discovery  and  training  of  talent  for  the  public  service  in  whatever  ranks  it  may 
be  found,  for  in  the  utilization  of  these  (qualities  the  weak  links  in  our  industrial 
chain  may  be  strengthened,  and  the  contmued  prosperity  of  the  country  secured. 

THE  COST  TO  A  COUNTRY  OF  IGNORANCE. 

In  spite  of  the  cry  of  extravagence  in  some  quarters,  the  diminished  statistics  of 
juvenile  crime  and  of  pauperism,  and  the  man)  evidences  of  erowing  intelligence, 
are  impressing  the  x)eople  with  the  fact  that  it  is  not  education  out  ignorance  wliich 
is  so  costly,  and  that  by  improved  education  only  can  justice  be  done  to  the  masses 
upon  whose  training  as  skilled  workers  and  artizans  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
depends.  The  movement  is  rapidly  growing  upwards,  and  there  are  many  signs 
that  it  is  making  progress  downwaras.  The  disposition  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
university  teaching  to  the  masses  was  never  greater  than  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
true  that  the  educational  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  different  districts  of  the  coun- 
try is  unequal,  and  invariably  the  movement  is  slowest  where  education  is  most 
needed,  and  in  the  past  has  been  most  neglected.  Yet  we  may  point  to  this  great 
achievement,  that  for  the  first  time  in  history,  and  from  end  to  end  of  the  country, 
the  burden  of  ignorance  is  being  lifted  from  the  child  already  struggling  under  the 
burden  of  poverty.  In  some  districts  of  the  country  a  chance  of  educational  dis- 
tinction has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  many ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
long  it  will  be  witnin  the  reach  of  all.  The  child  of  the  labourer  in  tne  agricultural 
i.istricts,  of  the  factory  operative  in  the  crowded  hives  of  the  industrial  North,  the 
waifs  and  strays  from  the  gutters  and  the  slums  of  London  and  other  lar|;e  cities,  ai*e 
all  attending  school  more  or  less  regularly,  and  are  receiving  the  prescribed  dose  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  before  oeing  turned  out  into  the  world  to  struggle 
for  the  remainder  of  their  life's  knowledge.  The  people  of  the  country  have  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  the  good  work  that  has  been  achieved,  or  there  would  be 
an  uncontrollable  anxiety  to  extend  its  efficiency.  No  boy  or  girl  can  ultimatelv 
escape  taking  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  means  of  his  or  her  existence.  The  well- 
tondo  must  at  least  select  a  career,  the  poor  know  that  they  must  work  or  starve. 
We  plead  for  the  introduction  into  our  schools — beginning  with  the  elementary  and 
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continuing  in  the  hieher  schools — of  that  scientific,  commercial,  and  technical 
instruction  which  will  develop  the  skill,  taste,  and  efficiency  of  our  workers,  the 
enterprise  of  our  distributers,  and  thus  promote  the  manufacturing  industry,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

DRAWING  AND  ELEMENTARY  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  ESSENTIAL. 

In  modifying  our  educational  system  in  accordance  with  the  industrial  wants  of 
the  country,  the  changes  necessary  do  not  entail  any  serious  revolutions.  The  mat 
industries  of  the  country  are  more  or  less  localized  in  certain  districts,  and  there- 
fore the  character  of  the  special  instruction  need  not  be  extensively  varied.  *  *  • 
In  every  school,  without  exception,  drawing  and  appropriate  elementary  science 
should  be  taught.  A  course  oi  instruction  in  the  use  of  a  few  manual  tools  would 
be  most  useful  to  ever^  schoolboy,  with  distinctive  practical  teaching  where  neces- 
sary^, and  theoretical  instruction  bearing  upon  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
various  products  connected  with  local  industries.  In  every  school  m  the  country 
districts  some  of  the  elementary  principles  and  facts  of  agriculture,  and  instraction 
in  the  use  of  tools,  should  be  imparted.  To  girls  the  useful  subject  of  needlework, 
the  cutting  out  of  clothing,  &c.— already  an  important  feature  in  their  technical 
education — would  be  augmented  by  lessons  in  practical  cookery,  nursing  the  sick, 
and  other  subjects  of  domestic  economy. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR   THE  PROMOTION  OF    ELEMENTARY  INDUSTRIAL 

TRAINING. 

Having  regard  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  scholars,  the  manual  instruc- 
tion might  be  so  arrangea  as  not  to  be  detrimental  to  their  general  intellectual  prog- 
ress ;  for  example,  in  some  instances  it  might  be  given  out  of  school  hours,  and 
in  the  factory  districts  half-timers  might  be  exempted  from  it  on  the  ground  ^at 
during  a  portion  of  each  day  they  would  be  already  receiving  the  best  of  all  practi- 
cal instruction,  that  of  the  factory  or  workshop.  The  imparting  of  instruction  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  time  as  of  skill  and  method.  From  close  observation  in 
a  manufacturing  town,  where  the  majority  of  the  scholars  from  ten  to  thirteen  in 
the  Board  schools  are  half-timers,  we  are  able  to  state  that,  although  they  receive 
less  than  fourteen  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  and  attend  the  factory  for  twenty- 
eight  hours  per  week  in  addition,  yet  they  pass  with  as  his'h  a  percentage  at  the 
examinations  as  is  secured  by  the  average  number  of  scnolars  througnout  the 
country  receiving  double  the  amount  of  schooling.  All  educational  conditions  are 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  full-time  scholars,  who  are  free  from  the  supposed  physical 
strain  of  factory  labour,  and  have  in  addition  ampler  leisure  for  the  preparation  of 
their  home  lessons.  Granting  that  the  passing  of  examinations  is  not  the  only  test 
of  scholarsliip,  as  between  full  and  half  times,  this  illustration  clearly  demonstrates 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  the  children  would  necessarily  fail  m  the  essential 
subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  if  a  few  hours  per  week  were  abstracted 
for  drawing,  science,  and  physical  exercises.  Under  skilful  tuition,  the  rate  of  the 
half-timer's  progress — ^bo^  or  girl — bears  no  comparison  to  the  curtailment  of  the 
school  hours.  Ine  fact  is,  that  the  ambition  of  most  operative  children  is  roused 
the  moment  they  can  do  something  useful  with  their  hands,  and  hegin  to  earn  wages. 
They  are  proud  to  become  contributors  to  the  family  income,  they  enjoy  the  change 
from  the  school  to  the  factory  and  from  the  factory  to  the  school;  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
take  a  healthier  and  fresher  interest  both  in  work  and  study  than  the  full-timers. 
What  is  equally  instructive  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  greater  readiness  among 
apprentices  who  have  been  half-timers  to  attend  evening  classes,  than  among  boys 
of  the  same  ages  who  have  not  be^pn  to  work  until  they  have  left  school.  Indeed, 
the  unfortunate  and  foolish  idea  still  largely  prevails  among  parents  and  scholars — 
not  more  confined  to  those  who  attend  the  lowest  schools,  than  to  those  who  go 
through  the  highest — that  when  they  leave  the  day-school  their  education  is  fin- 
ished. On  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  an  arrangement  securing  to  all  school  boyn 
a  little  manual  training,  and  to  all  apprentices  a  Rttle  appropriate  schooling,  would 
\ye  of  incalculable  value  in  promoting  self-reliance,  ana  in  revealing  the  capaci- 
ties of  students  and  suggestmg  the  means  of  turning  them  to  useful  account.  But 
best  of  all,  it  would  solve  the  problem  of  technical  education,  so  far  as  the  masses 
are  concerned,  by  placing  within  their  reach  the  systematic  training  of  the  mind 
and  hand,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  making  **  the  man  a  better  mechanic,  the 
mechanic  a  better  man."    •    ♦    » 
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THE  NEED  FOR  ELEMENTARY    INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Place  a  modem  schoolboj  in  office,  and  he  is  comparatively  happy;  the  surroiind- 
ings  are  appropriate,  and  accord  more  or  less  with  nis  experience.  Place  him  in  a 
workshop  or  any  manufacturing  establishment,  and  for  a  time  he  is  miserable.  He 
has  to  begin  life  under  new  and  per^exing  conditions,  unable  to  draw  upon  his 
antecedents  for  the  least  assistance.  He  never  handled  a  chisel  nor  used  a  nie ;  his 
clumsiness  and  his  mistakes  excite  the  laughter  and  ridicule  of  his  merciless  shop- 
mates  ;  and  he  finds  no  occupation  for  the  pen,  the  only  useful  implement  which 
his  fingers  have  been  taught  to  use.  Side  oy  side  with  his  fellows  he  can  show 
nothing  but  the  weak  side  of  his  training — or  rather  his  lack  of  it  altogether ;  and 
it  is  nobody's  business  to  teach  him  the  A  B  C  of  his  practical  calling,  as  important 
for  the  workman  as  the  alphabet  is  for  the  schoolboy.  It  is  not  the  apprentice,  but 
the  system  which  is  at  fault.  For  one  boy  intended  for  an  office,  a  nundred  are 
intended  for  some  handicraft  or  mechanical  occupation.  We  show  our  appreciation 
of  the  fitness  of  things  by  indifferently  preparing  the  hundred  boys  for  the  office, 
and  none  for  the  workshop.  The  very  character  of  their  scholastic  training  repels 
l^em  from  the  attractions  of  industrial  life,  and  from  the  practice  of  handicrafts  by 
which  the  future  mechanical  bent  of  the  student  is  to  be  discovered,  and  his  choice 
of  a  calling  directed.  The  nation  cries  aloud  for  skilled  artisans  and  efficient  man- 
ufacturers ;  yet  artisans  and  manufacturers  are  educated  as  if  skilled  traders  were 
no  longer  needed,  and  clerk  and  literary  men  only  were  wanted.  But  even  in  this 
respect  our  schools  are  lamentably  deficient  when  compared  with  those  of  Germany 
ana  Switzerland,  where  the  principles  of  commerce  and  modem  languages  are 
systematically  taught ;  as  witoess  the  thousands  of  German  and  Swiss  clerks  and 
correspondents,  who  bv  virtue  of  their  knowledge  of  modem  languages  and  the 
methods  of  commerce  have  secured  the  chief  places  in  the  merchants'  offices  of  our 
own  country. 

SCHOOLS  MUST  DO  WHAT  APPRENTICESHIP  NO  LONGER  DOES. 

We  cannot  escape  the  condemnation  excited  by  our  defective  education  by  claim- 
ing what  is  singularly  inaccurate,  that  it  is  corrected  by  our  apprenticeship  system. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  England's  industrial  fame  every  workshop  was  a  technical 
school,  and  every  apprentice  learned  his  trade  through  years  of  skilful  training. 
"We  have  changed 'all  that,"  and  our  apprenticeship  system  is  rapidly  becoming 
abolished  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  highly  organized  system  of  division  of  labour 
which  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  our  great  industrial  establishments.  The 
arrangement  undoubtedly  has  its  advantages,  from  the  point  of  view  of  exactness, 
mechanical  finish,  and  economy  of  production,  in  the  repetition  of  given  patterns; 
but  it  cannot  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  those  who  desire  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  our  men.  Mr.  Ruskin  says:  ''It  is  not,  truly  speaking,  the  labour 
which  is  divided,  but  the  men — divided  into  mere  segments  of  men — ^broken  into 
small  fragments  and  cnimbe  of  life ;  so  that  all  the  liUle  piece  of  intelli^nce  that 
is  left  in  a  man  is  not  enough  to  make  a  pin  or  a  nail,  but  exhausts  itself  m  making 
the  point  of  a  pin  or  the  h^id  of  a  nail."  The  continental  nations,  by  th^  teaching 
of  drawing  and  modelling,  elementary  science  and  manual  occupations,  in  their 
elementaiy  schools,  provide  a  basis  for  technical  training  which  materially  affects 
their  whole  plan  of  education,  and  acts  directly  upon  their  industries.  By  these 
means  the  boys  and  girls  at  an  early  age  are  interested  in  the  development  of  their 
skill  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood ;  their  instruction  dir^ts  tnem  to  suitable 
callings,  and  a  prepared  constituency  of  young  men  is  formed  in  every  town  for  the 
technical  schools  and  evening  science  and  art  classes  which  discerning  Governments 
have  lavishly  founded  for  the  scientific  and  artistic  training  of  the  captains  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  industrial  enterprises,  and  which  are  attended  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  students  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  and  profit  by  the  instruction. 

INSTANCES  OF  SUCCESSFUL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  several  manufacturing  centres  of  the  country  our  deficiencies  have  been  met 
by  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  and  colleges,  and  by  the  utilization  of 
existing  means  for  providing  ^ientific  instruction.  Some  of  these  schools  have 
passed  through  their  experimental  sta^e  of  existence,  and  their  success  has  been 
sufficient  to  encourage  vigorous  action  in  other  localities.  In  several  of  the  popu- 
lous towns  of  Luicashire  and  Yorkshire  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  laudable 
desire  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  by  the  establishment  of  tech- 
nical schools.  In  our  judgment  no  memorials  of  her  illustrious  reign  can  be  so 
satisfactory  to  the  Queen  as  the  erection  of  buildings  throughout  the  country 
devoted  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  training  of  her  subjects.    It  is  impossible  that 
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we  can  at  once  build  and  organize  full-blown  technical  schools,  competing  with 
those  of  the  Continent,  where  the  buUdines  are  almost  invariably  erects  at  the 
public  cost,  while  the  annual  deficit  after  the  payment  of  low  fees  is  provided  in 
the  same  way.  Even  if  this  difficulty  were  overcome,  as  we  have  explained, 
neither  the  sons  of  employers  nor  the  artisan  students  in  this  country  have  received 
appropriate  preparatory  training.  The  constituency  is^  not  prepared ;  there  is  a 
lamentable  aosence  of  technical  teachers ;  the  industrial  commumties  as  yet  do  not 
know  what  they  want ;  and  to  those  who  attempt  the  work  as  on  the  Continent,  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  its  importance,  the  question  of  outlay,  alarmingly  dispro- 
portionate to  income,  will  meet  and  discourage  them  at  every  tmrn.  As  yet,  neither 
the  School  Boards  nor  other  local  authorities  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  schools ;  but  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  M.  P.,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Roval  Com- 
mission on  Technical  Instruction,  has  introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament,  tne  object 
of  which  is  to  empower  School  Boards  or  other  municipal  authorities,  if  they  think 
fit,  to  provide  technical  and  commercial  schools,  ana  contribute  to  their  mainte- 
nance. These  schools,  in  day  and  evening  classes,  will  supply  instruction,  suitable 
for  local  industries,  to  employers,  foremen  tfud  workmen,  and  also  facilities  by 
means  of  scholarships  for  receiving  the  most  talented  boys  from  the  elementary 
schools,  and  passing  them  forward  to  such  institutions  as  the  Normal  Schools  of 
Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensington,  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  the  Central  Insti- 
tution of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London,  or  one  or  otlier  of  the  provincial  colleges. 
Bjy  the  formation  of  technical  and  commercial  schools  of  this  character,  sought  by 
Sur  Henry  Roscoe — than  whom  no  man  has  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  educational 
machinery  of  other  countries  or  the  great  needs  of  our  own — the  scheme  of 
National  Industrial  and  Commercial  Education  in  this  country  will  be  placed 
within  reach  of  its  urgent  necessities.    •    ♦    ♦ 

HOW  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPABTMENTS  AH>  LOCAL  EFFORTS. 

To  those  towns  which  are  at  the  present  time  preparing  for  the  building  and 
organization  of  technical  schools  and  colleges,  and  are  anxious  to  receive  all  possi- 
ble help  from  public  sources,  we  would  point  out  that  already  they  may  obtain  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  a  building  grant  for  approved  accommodation 
for  the  teaching  of  art  of  2s.  6d.  per  square  foot,  to  the  maximum  extent  of  £500, 
and  an  equal  grant  of  £500  for  science.  For  approved  furniture  and  fittings  of 
science  and  art,  and  for  a  reference  library  of  scientific  books  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents, a  grant  may  be  obtained  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the  cost.  Important  grants  in 
aid  of  teaching  art  and  science  subjects  by  certificated  teachers  are  offered,  and 
local  scholarships  and  royal  exhibitions  enable  students  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive 
at  South  Kensington  and  other  colleges  the  highest  instruction  in  art  and  science 
that  the  State  can  give,  without  cost  to  the  students  themselves.  The  character  of 
the  instruction  is  arranged  so  as  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  requirements  of  those 
connected  with  manufacturing  industries,  and  the  examinations  are  conducted  by 
eminent  men  of  science  with  the  object  of  testing  the  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  each  student,  altogether  apart  from  literary  or  other  qualifications. 
The  Bill  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  asks  for  the  further  extension  of  the  grants  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  to  instruction  in  the  use  of  ordinary  tools,  commercial  arith- 
metic, commercial  geography,  bookkeeping,  French,  German,  and  other  foreign 
languages.  Such  provision  will  materially  promote  the  extension  of  technical  and 
commercial  instruction,  and  increase  the  income  of  the  technical  schools  and  evening 
classes  already  in  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  operations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  there  are  lUiso 
grants  in  aid  of  Technology,  and  on  the  successes  of  examinations  conducted  by  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  the  London  Institute,  for  proficiency  in  the  application  of  design 
and  scientific  principles  to  practical  work  in  various  trades  of  the  counfxy. 

HOW  ADMIRABLY  THE  CLOTHWORKBBS'  OOMPANT  OF  LONDON  PROMOTES  TECHNICAL 

TRAININO. 

The  Building  and  Maintenance  grants  b^  the  Cloth  workers'  Company  of  London  to 
weaving  and  dyeing  schools  connected  with  the  wool  industry,  are  not  only  remark- 
able instances  of  generous  munificence,  but,  considered  in  their  relation  to  the 
stimulus  thus  given  to  important  industrial  centres  to  help  themselves,  tiiey  have 
rendered  national  service.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  record  that  the  textile  depart- 
ment of  the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds  owes  its  existence  and  annual  maintenance 
entirely  to  the  Clothworkers*  Company ;  while  the  splendid  Technical  College  of 
Bradford,  the  Technical  School  of  Huddersfield,  and  the  new  wing  of  the  Keighley 
Institute  would  probably  never  have  been  built  but  for  the  encouraging  chidTenge 
to  local  effort  in  each  instance  tliat  was  given  by  the  noble  offers  of  assistance 
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on  the  part  of  this  Company.  To  these  four  buildings  alone,  which  represent  an 
aggregate  expenditure  of  over  £100,000  the  Clothworkers  have  contributed  nearly 
£40,000  with  grants  towards  their  maintenance  amounting  to  £2,700  annually,  and  at 
the  present  time  they  are  rousing  the  public  spirit  of  other  Yorkshire  towns  by 
promises  of  liberal  support  to  projected  undertakings  of  a  similar  character.  There 
IS  conclusive  evidence  that  the  wool  industry  of  the  country,  affecting  the  means  of 
livelihood  of  millions  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  has  been  quickened  and  developed  by 
the  timely  extension  of  artistic,  technical,  and  scientific  knowledge  among  the 
designers,  dyers,  finishers,  and  others  connected  with  the  trade,  through  the  grants 
of  the  Clothworkers*  Companv.  This  and  other  City  companies,  by  extending  their 
wealth  upon  the  promotion  of  technical  instruction  among  the  industrial  classes  of 
several  of  our  towns,  have  acted  as  pioneers  in  demonstrating  its  advantage  to  our 
commerce,  and  the  Government  could  not  more  surely  benefit  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture  than  by  devoting  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  taxes  to  the 
development  of  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  artisans  of  the  country,  by  whose 
labour  the  taxes  are  raised. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR    EQUIPMENT  AND    ORGANIZATION    OF  TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS  IN 

MANUFACTURING  TOWNS. 

• 

Without  necessarily  following  the  model  of  the  elaborately  equipped  schools  of 
the  Continent,  the  technical  school  of  a  manufacturing  town  should  at  least  contain 
departments  for  science  and  art,  with  chemical  laboratory,  class  rooms  and  lecture 
theatre,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  one  or  more  departments  with  machinery  or 
tools  appropriate  to  the  local  industries.  Teachers  will  be  required  for  day  classes 
in  the  various  subjects,  and  for  the  evening  classes  which  in  this  country  naturally 
become  the  backbone  of  the  system.  But  students  need  to  be  prepared  for  the 
technical  classes,  and  for  a  time  at  least  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  accommoda- 
tion should  be  utilized  as  a  day  school,  giving  an  ordinary  education  to  advanced 
boys  supplemented  by  the  teaching  of  art  and  science  subjects  appropriate  to  the 
wants  of  the  district,  with  the  addition  of  workshop  practice  and  modem  lan- 
guages. The  fees  should  be  sufficiently  low  to  enable  the  workman  who  can  dis- 
pense with  his  son's  earnings  till  he  is  fifteen  to  send  him  to  the  school ;  but  the 
teaching  should  be  so  thorough  and  appropriate  as  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of 
the  employers  to  send  their  sons,  at  possiblv  a  higher  fee.  There  should  be  scholar- 
ships from  elementary  schools,  admitting  oy  public  examinations  the  ''cream"  of 
the  boys,  and  paying  for  their  tuition.  Pfrivate  generosity  might  be  reUed  upon  to 
supplement  the  grants  offered  by  the  State,  and  thus  ehable  talented  boys,  by 
royal  exhibitions  and  other  prizes,  to  pass  from  the  local  school  to  the  Science  Col- 
lefz^e  or  Normal  School  of  Art*  at  South  Kensington,  and  thns  obtain  the  highest 
tuition  without  the  cost  of  a  penny  to  their  parents.  The  technical  departments 
should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  industrial  requirements  of  the  locality. 
The  day  scholars  might  be  at  liberty  to  select  one  or  more  technical  subjects,  or,  in 
lieu  thereof,  a  special  commercial  course,  with  systems  of  book-keeping,  exchange, 
and  modern  languages.  By  such  a  curriculum,  modified  from  time  to  time  to  suit 
local  wants,  each  boy  in  the  day-school  would  obtain  a  modem  secondary  educa- 
tion, in  addition  to  some  training  in  actual  work  at  the  bench,  lathe,  loom,  or  in  the 
laboratory,  illustrating  the  trade  in  which  he  would  probably  be  called  upon  to  earn 
his  livelihood.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  nursery  would  be  formed  which  would  be 
constantly  preparing  students  for  the  special  technical  courses ;  but  more  than  this, 
the  earnest  student,  on  leaving  the  day-school  and  beginning  his  apprenticeship 
face  to  face  with  industrial  problems  and  the  great  principles  underlying  his  calling, 
would  in  many  instances  return  to  the  night-school,  knowing  his  deficiencies  and 
how  to  remedy  them,  and  continue  his  studies  with  a  directness  and  profit  alto- 
gether beyond  the  experience  of  the  apprentice  who  had  been  deprived  of  such  a 
preliminary  training.    ♦    *    ♦ 

THE  KEIGHLEY  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTION  :    WHAT  IT  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

Combined  with  the  original  building,  the  Keighley  Technical  Institute,  at  a  total 
cost  of  £80,000,  in  a  population  of  80,000,  will  provide  accommodation  for  1,500 
students  in  day  and  evening  classes,  and,  under  suitable  organization,  will  supply 
the  varied  instruction  that  may  be  required  from  elementary  to  technical,  commer- 
cial, and  literary  training,  according  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  all  social  grades  who  may  be  attracted  to  its  classes.  The  experience 
of  the  last  sixteen  years  enables  us  to  measure  the  results  of  the  system  of  day- 
school  and  evening  classes  under  which  the  Institute  has  been  worked.  It  has 
brought  together  employers  and  employed  without  distinction,  and  has  popularized 
and  raised  the  educational  spirit  of  the  town.    The  mechanic  has  found  a  school 
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open  to  him,  in  which  poverty  has  presented  no  insuperable  barrier  to  his  own 
intellectual  advancement,  or  that  of  his  gifted  child.  By  means  of  scholarship  a  well- 
defined  path  has  been  opened  up  for  the  progress  of  the  industrious  and  the  talented 
from  the  factory  schools  to  the  teclmical  school ;  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
have  striven  for  the  honour  of  having  trained  the  winners  of  the  scholarsnips,  and 
parents  in  many  instances  have  been  encouraged  to  take  a  livelier  interest  in  their 
children's  studies,  and  to  make  sacrifices  in  their  behalf.  The  advantages  afforded 
within  and  beyond  the  technical  school  have  been  substantial,  and  have  been  annu- 
ally secured  by  many  of  those  for  whom  they  have  been  intended.  An  open  career 
has  been  given  to  scores  of  artisans  who  are  now  holding  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  which,  but  for  their  superior  and  appropriate  education,  they  could 
not  have  reached.  From  forty  to  fifty  young  artisans,  some  of  them  workers  in 
machine-shops,  attending  ni^ht  classes,  others  promoted  by  scholarships  from  half- 
time  schools,  have,  by  obtainmg  royal  exhibitions,  free  studentships,  or  other  prizes, 
been  admitted  within  the  last  few  years  to  the  advantages  of  the  Science  College  or 
the  Normal  School  of  Art  at  South  Kensington.  At  these  national  institutions,  and 
under  the  most  distinguished  professors,  they  have  received  the  highest  scientific 
and  artistic  instruction  without  entailing  the  cost  of  a  penny  upon  their  parents. 
The  Keighley  Institute  for  several  years  past  has  sent  more  students  to  South 
Kensington  than  any  town  in  the  country.  And  why?  Not  because  the  young 
artisans  of  Keighley  are  more  gifted  inteUectually  tJian  those  of  other  towns,  but 
simply  from  the  fact  that  the  promoters  of  the  Institute  have  utilized  the  machinery 
for  Stete  help  that  already  exists ;  they  have  placed  the  educational  ladder  within 
reach  of  the  talented  and  the  industrious  of  the  operative  classes,  and  the  ladder 
has  been  climbed.  At  the  present  time  there  are  ambitious  boys  in  every  school 
and  factory  in  the  district  who  are  preparing  to  compete  for  the  oistinction  already 
achieved  by  so  many  who  have  arisen  rrom  the  same  humble  sources.  *  ♦  ♦  Ais 
the  most  immediate  and  enduring  protection  of  our  national  industries,  we  have 
urged  the  vast  iinportance  of  developing  the  faculties  of  our  men  and  women  from 
childhood  upwards ;  of  introducing  into  our  elementary  schoolsdrawing,  elementary 
science,  and  manual  exercises  appropriate  to  the  future  needs  of  the  scholars ;  of 
the  establishment  of  technical  and  commercial  schools  furnished  with  apparatus, 
museums,  &c. ;  with  easy  steps  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  provision  for  the 
advancement  of  gifted  students  to  national  or  provincial  colleges.  Convinced  as 
we  are  of  the  great  value  of  theoretical  instruction  to  English  apprentices  and  arti- 
sans who  happily  enjoy  more  leisure  than  any  in  the  world,  we  have  strongly 
recommended  the  opemng  of  evening  classes  in  Technical  schools  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  our  industrial  education,  as  it  applies  to  those  most  influenced  by  it,  and 
we  have  favoured  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  localities,  and  of  grants  from  the 
State  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  technical,' commercial,  and  agricultural 
schools.  The  struggle  for  existence  among  the  masses  of  every  country  in  Europe 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  industrial  warfare  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  shows 
the  need  of  equipment  on  our  part.  We  believe,  however,  that  by  the  means  above 
suggested,  beyond  all  others,  will  English  industries  be  further  developed,  and  the 
English  people  advanced  in  civilization  and  in  material  well-being.    *    *    * 

LSaiSLATION  URQED  TO  PROMOTE  ELEMENTABT  TRAHONG. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  the  next  step  in  legislation  on  this  subject  should 
provide  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  a  few  simple  tools  to  be  given  to  all  boys,  and 
elementary  science  where  suitable ;  that  needlework  should  be  taught  to  all  girls, 
with  the  addition  of  cookery  and  simple  subjects  connected  with  household  man- 
agement. Further,  that  drawing  should  be  taught  in  every  school  to  boys  and  girls 
universally.  Such  instruction  would  supply  the  rudiments  of  a  technical  educa- 
tion for  handicraftsmen,  and  would  materially  help  all  boys  and  girls  irrespective 
of  their  intended  career  to  be  "handy.'*  Drawing,  needlework,  and  cookery  are 
already  recognized  as  subjects  upon  which  grants  may  be  made  in  elementary 
schools,  and  the  Government  Bill  would  have  enabled  localities  to  provide  suitable 
accommodation  and  maintenance  for  the  training  of  scholars  in  the  use  of  tools, 
laboratory  practice,  and  in  other  subjects  not  already  recognized,  but  the  requirement 
that  each  scholar  receiving  local  aid  should  have  pa^d  the  sixth  standard  was 
equivalent  to  making  a  gift  with  the  one  hand  and  taking  it  away  with  the  other. 
Instruction  of  the  above  practical  character  cannot  begin  at  too  early  an  age. 
Experience  shows  that  it  should  accompany  book  learning,  not  follow  it.  The  study 
of  things  is  more  important  than  the  study  of  words.  Writing  begins  with  child- 
hood, why  not  drawing  ?  In  the  Kindergarten  infants  are  taught  modelling,  design- 
ing, straw-plaiting,  &c.,  and  sometimes  the  skill  with  which  their  little  fingers 
shape  fanmiar  objects  of  use  and  ornament  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  innate 
talent  and  artistic  tendency. 
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EARLY  ARTISTIC  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAININa  GIVEN  TO  CHILDREN  IN  FRANCE. 

In  France  the  faculties  for  design,  colour,  manual  skill,  &c.,  are  trained  from 
childhood,  side  by  side  with  the  literary  faculty.  And  why?.  Because,  as  was  often 
remarked  to  the  Technical  Commissioners,  a  boy  may  ^o  through  life  unable  to  read 
or  write,  but  he  cannot  maintain  himself  without  the  use  of  his  hands,  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  can  use  his  hands  skillfully  and  tastefully,  he  becomes  a  more  valuable 
workman.     ♦    *    ♦ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Bill  will  make  definite  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance,  as  on  the  Continent,  of  graded  schools  in  all  populous 
localities,  with  systematic  steps  for  the  promotion  of  the  talented  among  the  poor 
from  elementary  to  secondary,  and  even  to  the  highest  schools  or  colleges.  The 
organization  of  secondary  instruction  cannot  much  longer  be  neglected,  and  as  the 
reor^nized  grammar  schools  still  lean,  in  most  instances,  in  their  teaching  to  the 
classical  side,  the  new  schools  might  advantageously  supplement  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lish education  by  manual,  technical,  agricultural,  or  commercial  training,  accord- 
ing to  the  wante  of  the  locality.  In  manufacturing  and  mercantile  towns  the 
character  of  the  technical  and  commercial  instruction  would  bear  upon  the  local 
industries  and  requirements.  In  agricultural  centres  the  technical  instruction 
would  have  a  proportionate  bearing  upon  agriculture.    *    *    * 

THE  OPENING    OF  EVENING   TRAINING  SCHOOLS  URGED. 

One  great  hope  of  a  Technical  Education  Bill  lies  in  the  prospect  thereby  raised 
of  more  »ztenaed  and  useful  evening  instruction.  In  towns  where  technical  day 
schools  are  not  alreadv  in  existence,  provision  should  be  made  in  the  day  elemen- 
tary, and  8econd|ary  scnools  for  evening  classes,  with  grants  for  the  new  subjects 
suggested,  and  if  possible  with  free  admission  to  artisans.  Existing  technical 
schools,  and  the  accommodations  at  the  larger  mechanics*  institutes  and  kindred 
societies,  might  with  great  advantage  be  organized  as  secondary  day  schools,  with 
assistance  from  local  rates  in  accordance  with  satisfactorv  representation  of  the 
rating  authority  on  the  governing  body  of  each  assisted  scnool.  As  we  have 
already  observed,  the  artisans  and  others  attending  at  night,  after  their  workshop 
practice  during  the  day,  would,  as  a  rule,  feauire  but  little,  if  any,  practical 
instruction,  their  necessities  being  more  in  the  direction  of  theoretical  or  artistic 
knowledge.  It  is  for  those  who,  having  learned  the  rudiments  of  science  and  art 
in  the  day  school,  and  have  become  apprenticed  to  some  handicraft  or  trade,  that 
the  technical  evening  schools  are  of  such  vast  importance.  It  is  here  also  where 
English  youths  have  such  a  substantial  advantage  over  all  their  rivals  in  every 
country.  The  leisure  of  the  English  apprentice  and  artisan  is  greater  by  from  six 
to  eighteen  hours  per  week  than  that  of  his  rivals  in  America  or  on  the  Continent. 
The  efficient  use  of  this  all-powerful  resource  would  enable  our  manufacturers  and 
artisans  to  strengthen  the  weak  points  in  our  industrial  chain,  and  thus  to  resist 
the  growing  competition  of  our  rivals. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  IN  DAY  SCHOOLS  AND  OF  TECHNICAL 

TRAINING  IN  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  RECOMMENDED. 

We  have  the  greatest  faith  in  the  ultimate  usefulness  of  these  technical  night 
schools.  The  success  already  achieved  by  night  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  a  happy  augury  of  still  greater  results  that  ^vill  follow  when  teachers  are  more 
thoroughly  trainea,  when  students  are  better  prepared,  and  when  the  deficiency  of 
income  over  expenditure  is  provided  by  the  local  rate. 

It  wiU  be  found  to  be  of  more  advantage  that  those  who  teach  theory  should 
understand  practice,  and  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  practice  should  understand 
theory.  Let  science  and  art  be  svstematically  taught  in  day  schools,  and  the  useful 
arts  become  the  acquisition  of  all,  and  the  problem  of  technical  instruction  for  our 
artisans  will  be  solved  in  the  night  schools.  The  Technical  Commissioners  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  practical  character  of  the  instruction  in  many  of  these 
night  schools  in  foreign  lands.  To  quote  an  example ;  they  found  in  a  free  night 
school  of  over  400  students,  that  the  director,  a  proficient  artist,  had  under  him  a 
staff  of  assistants,  all  of  whom  were  earning  their  living  in  the  day  time  by  the 
practical  application  of  the  arts  which  they  were  teaching  in  the  night  school.  The 
teacher  of  mechanical  drawing  was  a  practical  draughtsman  from  an  engineering 
establishment ;  building  construction  was  taught  by  a  foreman  builder ;  ornamented 
drawing  by  a  decorator.  One  of  the  teachers  was  a  designer  of  cabinet  furniture, 
another  of  bronze  ornaments  and  metal  work ;  modelling  was  taught  by  a  practical 
sculptor,  while  the  life  class  was  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director. 
With  appropriate  preliminary  training  we  would  ask  for  nothing  more — while  at 
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the  same  time  we  ought  not  to  be  content  with  anything  less — in  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  England  than  free  night  schools  of  the  above  character,  attended  by  the 
young  men  from  the  machine  shops,  building  works,  factories,  warehouses,  and 
small  trades.  These  technical  teachers,  coming  direct  from  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, in  line  with  the  changing  wants  of  the  day,  were  able  to  impart  ufe  and 
spirit  to  their  tuition,  and  bring  their  students  into  contact  with  the  teachings  of 
art  and  science  through  the  familiar  terms  and  language  of  their  daily  life.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  a  Technical  and  Commercial  Education  Bill  will  soon  again  be 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  that  by  a  judicious  blending  of  imperial  and  local 
8up]x)rt  it  will  insure  to  all  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  an  education  not  less 
appropriate  for  the  work  of  life  of  the  people  than  is  demanded  by  the  circum- 
8tanc*.es  of  this  great  country,  which  has  so  much  to  lose  by  the  n^lect,  and  so 
mucli  to  gain  by  the  cultivated  efficiency  of  its  people.    ♦    *    ♦ 


IV. 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical 

Education. 

President,  Marquis  of  Hartdngton,  M.  P. 
Treasurer,  Sir  P.  Lubbock,  M-  P. 

Secretaries,  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  M.  P. 
All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  Arthur  H.  D.  Acland,  M.  P.,  35  Cadogan 
Terrace,  London,  S.  W. 

OFFICAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE  OBJECTS  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  Inau^ral  Meeting  held  in  London  on  July  1,  which  was  addressed  by  Lord 
Hartington,  Sir  L^on  Playfair,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Mundella, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Su:  Bemhard  Samuelson,  Mr.  George  Howell,  Sir  M.  Kay-Shuttle- 
worth,  Mr.  Oeorge  Dixon,  Professor  Gamett,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  Professor  Boding- 
ton,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  and  others,  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  the  Objects 
of  the  Association  was  agreed  upon : 

In  view  of  the  general  expression  of  opinion  throughout  the  country  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  of  our  system  of  Nationcd  Education,  with  the  object  of  giving 
it  a  more  practical  direction,  it  has  been  resolved  to  form  a  National  Ajssociation  for 
the  Promotion  of  Technical  {indudirui  Commercial  and  Agricultural)  Education. 
The  general  aim  of  the  Association  win  be  to  bring  into  force  the  recommendations 
already  made  by  several  Rojal  Commissions,  as  well  as  to  effect  such  reforms  in 
our  educational  system  as  will  develop  in  the  best  way  the  intelligence  of  those  of 
all  classes  upon  whom  our  industries  depend. 

The  foUowing  objects  will  engage  the  early  attention  of  the  Association : 

1.  The  encouragement  of  Educational  Reform,  whether  by  legislation  or  other- 
wise, to  be  carried  out  by  the  following  amongst  other  means : 

(a)  The  promotion  in  our  primary  schools  of  the  better  training  of  the  hand  and 
eye  by  improved  instruction  in  drawing,  in  the  elements  of  science,  and  the  ele- 
mentary use  of  tools. 

(6)  The  introduction  of  such  changes  in  the  present  system  of  primary  instruc- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  children  to  take  advantage  of  technical  teaching. 

(c)  The  more  extended  provision  of  higher  elementary  schools,  where  technical 
education  may  be  provided  for  those  who  are  fit  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

(d)  The  reform  of  the  present  system  of  Evening  Schools,  with  special  provisions 
for  the  encouragement  of  Technical  (including  Commercial  and  Agricultural) 
Instruction. 

(6)  The  development,  organization,  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  Secondary 
Education  throughout  the  country,  with  a  view  to  placing  the  higher  Technical  and 
Commercial  Education  in  our  Schools  and  Colleges  on  a  better  footing. 

(/)  The  improvement  of  the  training  of  teachers,  so  that  they  may  take  an 
effective  part  m  the  work  which  the  Association  desires  to  forward. 

2.  Tlie  formation  of  a  central  consultative  body,  which  will  give  opportunities 
for  conference  between  persons  of  various  classes  and  from  different  localities,  will 
form  and  influence  public  opinion,  and  will  obtain  public  support  for  the  further- 
ance of  Technical  Education. 

8.  The  collection  of  information  as  to  the  existing  means  for  carrying  out  the 
work  of  Technical  Education,  and  the  best  methods  of  extending  and  organizing  it 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Th.e  preparation,  in  a  popular  form,  of  information  to  be  obtained  from  Reports 
of  Commissions,  Consular  Reports,  and  from  various  other  sources  (including,  if 
necessary,  special  inquiries  at  home  and  abroad),  for  diffusion  throughout  the 
country.  By  these  and  other  means  the  Association  desires  to  bring  about  the 
organization  and  co-ordination  of  the  Industrial  Education  of  both  sexes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  various  localities. 
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The  Association  has  no  intention  whatever  of  interfering  with  existing  instita- 
tions.  It  desires  to  spread  information  as  to  the  work  which  is  already  bem^  done, 
and  to  stimulate  in  every  possible  way  a  desire  among  the  public  at  large  for  lurtiier 
development  on  the  broadest  lines  of  Technical  Education  inidl  its  branches. 

SUB-COMMITTEES. 

The  Executive  (Committee  have  made  arrangements  for  the  f ormatioM  of  Sub- 
Committees  in  connection  with  the  foUowing  subjects : 

Technical  Education  in  relation  to  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 
Higher  Technical  Education. 


Technical  Education  in  relation  to  Agri- 
culture. 
Commercial  Education. 


****** 

Hbnrt  E.  Roscoe, 
Abthub  H.  D.  Acland, 

Secretaries, 
Sept,,  1887i 


V. 

Address  dblivered  by  Professor  Huxley,  F.  R.  S.,  at  a 

MEETING  HELD  IN  THE  ToWN    HaLL,   MANCHESTER,    NoV.  29TH, 

1887.  * 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Qentlembn.— It  must  be  a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  for  many  years  past  been  convinced  of  the  vital 
importance  of  technical  education  to  this  coxmtry  to  see  that  that  subject  is  now 
being  taken  up  by  some  of  the  most  important  of  our  manufacturing  towns.  The 
evidence  whicn  is  afforded  of  the  public  interest  in  the  matter  by  such  meetings  as 
those  at  Liverpool  and  Newcastle,  and,  last  but  not  least,  by  tlutt  at  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  oe  present  to-day,  may  convince  us  all,  I  think,  that  the  question  has 
IMissed  out  of  the  region  of  speculation  into  that  of  action.  I  need  hardly  say  to 
anyone  here  that  the  task  which  our  Association  contemplates  is  not  only  one  of 
primary  importance — I  may  say  of  vital  importance— to  the  welfare  of  the  country ; 
but  that  it  is  one  of  great  extent  and  of  vast  difficulty.  There  is  a  well- worn  adage 
that  those  who  set  out  upon  a  great  enterprise  would  do  well  to  count  the  cost. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  always  true.  I  think  that  some  of  the  very  greatest 
enterprises  in  this  world  have  been  carried  out  successfully  simply  because  the  peo- 
ple who  undertook  them  did  not  count  the  cost ;  and  I  am  much  of  opinion  that, 
in  this  very  case,  the  most  instructive  consideration  for  us  is  the  cost  of  doing  noth- 
ing. But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  perfectly  certain,  and  it  is  that,  in  undertaking 
all  enterprises,  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  success  is  to  have  a  per- 
fectly clear  comprehension  of  what  you  want  to  do— to  have  that  before  your  mmds 
before  you  set  out,  and  from  that  point  of  view  to  consider  carefully  the  measures 
which  are  best  adapted  to  the  end. 

COMPREHENSITB  PURPOSES  OF  THIS  MOVEMENT. 

Mr.  Acland  has  just  given  you  an  excellent  accoimt  of  what  is  properly  and 
strictly  understood  by  technical  education ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  purpose 
of  this  Association  may  be  stated  in  somewhat  broader  terms,  and  that  the  object 
we  have  in  view  is  the  development  of  the  industrial  productivity  of  the  country 
to  the  uttermost  limits  consistent  with  social  welfare.    And  you  will  observe  that, 

*The  meeting  at  which  this  address  was  delivered  was  called  by  the  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Technical  Education,  and  take  action  thereon.  After  a  few  words  from  the 
Mayor and'from  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  M.  P.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  National 
Association,  Professor  Huxley  delivered  his  address.  The  following  motions  were 
then  carried : 

1.  A  motion  recommending  the  formation  of  local  branches,  or  allied  Associa- 
tions throughout  the  district,  to  act  with  the  National  Association.  Speakers : 
Mr.  Ascroft  (Preston),  Mr.  W.  Mather,  Sir  M.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  M.  P. 

2.  A  motion  for  the  formation  of  a  General  Committee  for  the  district.  Speakers: 
Sir  H.  Rosooe,  M.  P.,  Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  M.  P.,  Mr.  R.  D.  Darbishire. 

8.  Vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Huxley.  Speakers:  Sir  Joseph  Lee,  Professor 
Ward. 

In  speaking  to  the  second  resolution,  Mr.  R.  D.  Darbishire  announced,  on  behalf 
of  the  Whitworth  Trust  Committee,  that  they  had  bought  a  plot  of  land  in  Man- 
chester, commonly  known  as  Potter's  Park  for  £47,000,  and  this  they  had  offered 
to  the  Corporation  of  Manchester,  upon  condition  that  the  city  should  set  aside 
two-thirds  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  park,  and  that  the  other  one-third  should  be 
set  apcul;  as  a  site  for  an  art  gallery,  a  museum  of  commercial  materials  and  prod- 
ucts, and  a  technical  school. 
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in  thus  widening  the  definition  of  our  object,  I  have  gone  no  further  than  the 
Mayor  in  his  speech,  when  he  not  obscurely  hinted — ancl  most  justly  hinted — that 
in  dealing  with  this  question  there  are  other  matters  than  technical  education,  in 
the  strict  sense  to  be  considered. 

It  would  be  extreme  presumption  on  my  part  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  tell  an  audi- 
ence of  gentlemen  intimately  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, such  as  I  see  before  me,  in  what  manner  the  practical  details  of  the  opera- 
tions that  we  propose  are  to  be  carried  out.  I  am  absolutely  ignorant  both  of  trade 
and  of  commerce,  and  upon  such  matters,  I  cannot  venture  to  say  a  solitary  word. 
But  there  is  one  direction  in  w^hich  I  think  it  possible  I  may  be  of  service — not  much 
perhaps,  but  still  of  some, — because  this  matter,  in  the  first  place,  involves  the 
consideration  of  methods  of  education  with  which  it  has  been  my  business  to 
occupy  myself  during  the  greater  part  of  my  life ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
involves  attention  to  some  of  those  broad  facts  and  laws  of  nature  with  which  it 
has  been  mv  business  to  acquaint  myself  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  And  what  I 
think  may  be  possible  is  this,  that  if  I  succeed  in  putting  before  you — ^as  briefly  as 
I  can,  but  in  clear  and  connected  shape — wliat  strikes  me  as  the  programme  that 
we  have  eventually  to  carry  out,  and  what  are  the  indispensible  conditions  of  suc- 
cess, that  that  proceeding,  whether  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrive  to  be  such 
as  you  approve  or  as  you  disapprove,  will  nevertheless  help  to  clear  the  course.  In 
this  and  in  ail  complicated  matters  we  must  remember  a  saying  of  Bacon,  which 
may  be  freely  translated  thus:  '*  Consistent  error  is  very  often  vastly  more  useful 
than  muddle-headed  truth."  At  any  rate,  if  there  be  any  error  in  the  conclusions 
I  shall  put  before  you,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  the  error  perfectly  clear  and  plain. 

A  THREEFOLD  PROBLEM. 

Now,  looking  at  the  Question  of  what  we  want  to  do  in  this  broad  and  general 
way,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  amend  and 
improve  our  system  of  primary  education  in  such  a  fashion  as  will  make  it  a  proper 
preparation  for  the  business  of  life.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  measures  may  best  be  adopted  for  the  development  to  its  uttermost  of 
that  which  may  be  called  technical  skill ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  I  think  Ave  have 
to  consider  what  other  matters  there  are  for  us  to  attend  to,  what  other  arrange- 
ments have  to  be  kept  carefully  in  sight  in  order  that,  while  pursuing  these  ends, 
we  do  not  forget  that  which  is  the  end  of  civil  existence,  I  mean  a  stable  social 
state  without  which  all  other  measures  are  merely  futile,  and,  in  effect,  modes  of 
going  faster  to  ruin. 

You  are  aware — no  people  should  know  the  fact  better  than  Manchester  people — 
that,  within  the  last  seventeen  years,  a  vast  system  of  primary  education  has  oeen 
created  and  extended  over  the  whole  country.  I  had  some  part  in  the  original 
organization  of  this  system  in  London,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  tliat  after  all  these 
years  I  can  look  back  upon  that  period  of  my  life  as  perhaps  the  part  of  it  least 
wasted. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  this  system  of  primary  education  has  done  wonders  for 
our  population ;  but,  from  our  point  of  view,  1  do  not  think  anybody  can  doubt 
that  it  still  has  very  considerable  defects.  It  has  the  defect  which  is  common  to  all 
the  educational  systems  which  we  have  inherited — it  is  too  bookish,  too  little  prac- 
tical. The  child  is  brought  too  Uttle  into  contact  with  actual  facts  and  things,  and 
as  the  system  stands  at  present  it  constitutes  next  to  no  education  of  those  particu- 
lar faculties  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  industrial  life — ^I  mean  the 
faculty  of  observation,  the  faculty  of  working  accurately,  of  dealing  with  things 
instead  of  with  words.  I  do  not  propose  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  but  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  there  are  one  or  two  remedial  measures  which  are  imipera- 
tively  needed;  indeed,  they  have  already  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Acland. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DRAWING  AS  A  REQUIRED  STUDY  IN  ALL  SCHOOLS. 

Those  which  strike  me  as  of  the  greatest  importance  are  two,  and  the  first  of  them 
is  the  teaching  of  drawing.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  mode  of  exercising  the  fac- 
ulty of  observation  and  the  faculty  of  accurate  reproduction  of  that  which  is  observed, 
no  discipline  which  so  readily  tests  error  in  these  matters,  as  drawing,  properly 
taught.  And  by  that  I  do  not  mean  artistic  drawing.  I  mean  figuring  natural 
objects :  making  plans,  and  sections,  approaching  geometrical  rather  than  artistic 
drawing.  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate,  out  I  declare  to  you  that,  in  my  judj^ment, 
the  child  who  has  been  taught  to  make  an  elevation,  plan  and  section  of  a  pmt  pot 
has  had  an  admirable  training  in  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand.  I  am  not  talking 
about  artistic  education.    That  is  not  the  question.    Accuracy  is  the  foundation  of 
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everything  else,  and  instruction  in  artistic  drawing  is  something  which  may  be  put 
off  till  a  later  stage.  Nothing  has  struck  me  more  in  the  course  of  my  life  than  the 
loss  which  persons,  who  are  pursuing  scientific  knowledge  of  any  kind,  sustain 
from  the  difficulties  which  arise  because  they  never  have  been  taught  elementary 
drawing ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  Eton,  a  school  of  whose  governing  bod^  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  a  member,  we  some  years  ago  made  drawing  imperative 
on  the  whole  school. 

******* 

The  other  matter  in  which  we  want  some  systematic  and  good  teaching  is  what 
I  have  hardly  a  name  for,  but  which  may  best  be  explained  as  a  sort  of  ofeveloped 
object  lessons  such  as  Mr.  Acland  adverted  to.  Anybody  who  knows  his  business 
in  science  can  make  :mything  subservient  to  that  purpose.  You  know  it  was  said 
of  Dean  Swift  that  he  could  write  an  admirable  poem  upon  a  broomstick,  and  the 
man  who  has  a  real  knowledge  of  science  can  make  the  commonest  object  in  the 
world  subservient  to  an  introduction  to  the  principles  and  greater  truths  of  natural 
knowledge. 

HOW  BLEHEMTABY  SCIENCE  SHOULD  BE  TAUOHT. 

It  is  in  that  way  that  your  science  must  be  taught  if  it  is  to  be  of  real  service. 
Do  not  suppose  any  amount  of  book  work,  any  repetition  bv  rote  of  catechisms 
and  other  abominations  of  that  kind  are  of  value  for  our  object.  That  is  mere 
wasting  of  time.  But  take  the  commonest  object  and  lead  the  child  from  that 
foundation  to  such  truths  of  a  higher  order  as  may  be  within  his  grasp.  With 
regard  to  drawing,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  difficulty ;  but  in  respect  to 
the  scientific  object  lessons  you  want  teachers  trained  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  which  now  prevails. 

If  it  is  found  practicable  to  add  further  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  by  instruc- 
tion in  modelling  or  in  simple  carpentry,  well  and  good.  But  I  shomd  stop  at  this 
point.  The  elementary  schools  are  already  charged  with  quite  as  much  as  they  can 
do  properlv ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  good  can  come  of  burdening  them  with 
special  technical  instruction.    Out  of  that,  I  think,  harm  would  come. 

*  *  ***** 

Now,  let  me  pass  to  my  second  point,  which  is  the  development  of  technical  skill. 
Everybody  here  is  aware  that  at  this  present  moment  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of 
trade  or  commerce  which  does  not  depend,  more  or  less  directly,  upon  some  depart- 
ment or  other  of  physical  science,  which  does  not  involve,  for  its  successful  pursuit, 
reasoning  from  scientific  data.  Our  miichinery,  our  chemical  processes  or  dye- 
works,  and  a  thousand  operations  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  are  idl 
directly  and  immediately  connected  with  science.  You  have  to  look  among  your 
w^orkmen  and  foremen  for  persons  who  shall  intelligently  grasp  the  modifications, 
based  upon  science,  which  are  constantly  being  introduced  into  these  industrial 
processes.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  want  professional  chemists,  or  physicists,  or 
mathematicians,  or  the  like,  but  you  want  people  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
broad  principles  which  underlie  industrial  operations  to  be  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  new  conditions.  Such  qualifications  can  only  be  secured  by  a  soit  of  scientific 
instruction  which  occupies  a  midway  place  between  those  primary  notions  given 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  those  more  advanced  studies  which  would  be  carried 
out  in  the  technical  schools. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  DEPENDS  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

You  are  awwre  that,  at  present,  a  very  large  machinery  is  in  operation  for  the 

Surpose  of  giving  this  instruction.  I  don't  refer  merely  to  such  work  as  is  being 
one  at  Owens  College  here,  for  example,  or  at  other  local  colleges.  I  allude  to  the 
larger  operations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  with  which  I  have  been  con- 
nected for  a  great  many  years.  1  constantly  hear  a  great  many  objections  raised 
to  the  work  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
my  connection  with  that  department — which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  remains,  and 
which  I  am  very  proud  of — is  purely  honorary;  and,  if  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
right  to  criticise  that  department  with  merciless  severity,  the  Lord  President,  if  he 
were  inclined  to  resent  my  proceedings, ,  could  do  nothing  more  than  dismiss  me. 
Therefore  you  may  believe  that  I  speak  with  absolute  impartiality.  My  impres- 
sion is  this,  not  that  it  is  faultless,  nor  that  it  has  not  various  defects,  nor  that 
there  are  not  sundry  lacunce  which  want  filling  up;  but  that,  if  we  consider  the 
conditions  under  which  the  department  works,  we  shall  see  that  certain  defects  are 
inseparable  from  those  conditions.  People  talk  of  the  want  of  fiexibility  of  the 
Department,  of  its  being  bound  by  strict  rules.  Now,  will  any  man  of  common 
sense  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  administration  of  public  funds  or  knows 
the  humour  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  these  matters — wiU  any  man  who  is  in 
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the  smallest  decree  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  State  departments  of 
any  kind,  imagme  that  such  a  department  could  he  other  than  hound  by  minutely 
denned  regulations?  Can  he  imagine  that  the  work  of  the  department  should  go 
on  fairly  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  free  from  just  criticism,  unless  it  were 
bound  by  certain  definite  and  fixed  rules?    I  cannot  imagine  it 

The  next  objection  of  importance  that  I  have  heard  commonly  repeated  is  that 
the  teaching  is  too  theoretical,  that  there  is  insufiicient  practical  teaching.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  taken  more  pains  to  insist  upon  the  com- 
parative uselessness  of  scientific  teaphing  without  practical  work  than  I  have ; 
1  venture  to  say  that  there  are  no  persons  who  are  more  cognizant  of  these  defects 
in  the  work  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  than  those  who  administer  it.  But 
those  who  talk  in  this  way  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  fact  that  proper 
practical  instruction  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  in  the  present  scarcity  of 
properly  taught  teachers,  that  it  is  verv  costly,  and  that,  in  some  branches  of  sci- 
ence, there  are  other  difficulties  which  I  won't  allude  to.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that,  wherever  it  has  been  possible,  practical  teaching  has  been  introduced,  and  has 
been  made  an  essential  element  in  examination ;  and  no  doubt  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  grant  unlimited  means,  and  if  proper  teachers  were  to  hand,  as  thick 
as  blackberries,  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  organizing  a  complete  sys- 
tem, of  practiciEd  instruction  and  examination  ancillary  to  the  present  classes. 
Those  who  quarrel  with  the  present  state  of  affairs  would  be  better  advised  if 
instead  of  groaning  over  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system,  they  would  put 
before  themselves  these  two  questions — Is  it  possible  under  the  conditions  to  invent 
any  better  system?  Is  it  possible  under  the  conditions  to  enlarge  the  work  of  prac- 
tical teaching  and  practical  examination  which  is  the  one  desire  of  those  who 
administer  the  department?    That  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon  tiiat  subject. 

Supposing  we  have  this  teaching  of  what  I  may  call  intermediate  science,  what 
we  want  next  is  technical  instruction,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  technical ;  I 
mean  instruction  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  several  branches  of  trade  and  industry.  Now,  the  best  way  of 
obtaining  this  end  is  a  matter  about  which  the  most  experienced  persons  entertain 
very  diverse  opinions.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  pretend  to  dogmatize  about  it ;  I 
can  only  tell  you  what  the  opinion  is  that  I  have  formed  from  hearing  the  views  of 
those  who  are  certainly  best  qualified  to  judge,  from  those  who  have  tested  the 
various  methods  of  conveying  this  instruction. 

THREE  FORMS  OF  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  POSSIBLE. 

I  think  we  have  before  us  three  possibilities.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  trade 
schools — I  mean  schools  in  which  branches  of  trade  are  taught.  We  have,  in  the 
next  place,  schools  attached  to  factories  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  young  appren- 
tices and  others  who  go  there,  and  who  aim  at  becoming  intelligent  workmen  and 
capable  foremen.  We  have,  lastly,  the  system  of  day  classes  and  evening  classes. 
With  regard  to  the  first  there  is  this  objection,  that  they  can  be  attended  only  by 
those  who  are  not  obliged  to  earn  their  bread,  and  conseouently  that  they  will  reach 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  population.  Moreover,  the  expense  of  trade  schools 
is  enormous,  and  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  assure  me  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
work  which  they  do  is  not  done  under  conditions  of  pecuniary  success  or  failure, 
it  is  apt  to  be  too  amateurish  and  speculative,  and  that  it  does  not  prepare  the 
worker  for  the  real  conditions  under  which  he  will  have  to  carry  out  his  work.  In 
any  case,  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  very  expensive,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
accessible  only  to  a  small  portion  of  the  population,  seem  to  me  to  constitute  a  very 
serious  objection  to  them.  I  suppose  the  test  of  all  possible  organizations  is  that  of 
a  school  attached  to  a  factory,  where  the  employer  has  an  interest  in  seeing  that  the 
instruction  given  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  kind,  and  where  the  pupils  pass  gradu- 
ally b^  successive  stages  to  the  position  of  actual  workmen.  Schools  of  this  kind 
exist  m  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
reached  by  any  large  part  of  the  population ;  so  that  it  appears  to  me  we  are.  shut 
up  practically  to  schools  accessible  to  those  who  are  earning  their  bread,  and  in  such 
cases  they  must  be  essentially  evening  classes.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  classes 
of  this  kind  do  an  immense  amount  of  good,  and  that  they  have  the  admirable 
quality  that  they  involve  voluntary  attendance,  take  no  man  out  of  his  position,  but 
enable  any  who  chooses  to  make  the  best  of  the  |X)Kition  he  happens  to  occupy. 

Suppose  that  all  these  things  are  desirable,  what  is  the  best  way  of  obtaining 
them?  I  must  confess  that  I  have  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  carrying  out 
undertakings  of  this  kind,  which  at  first,  at  any  rate,  must  be  to  a  great  extent 
tentative  and  experimental,  by  private  effort. 
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TECHKICAL  EDUCATION  STILL  IN  THE  EXPEBDIENTAL  STAGE  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  man  lives  at  this  present  time  who  is  competent  to  organ- 
ize a  final  system  of  technical  education.  I  believe  that  all  attempts  made  in  that 
direction  must  for  many  years  to  come  be  experimental,  and  that  we  must  get  to 
success  through  a  series  of  blunders.  Now  tnat  work  is  far  better  performed  by 
private  entei^rise  than  in  any  other  way.  But  there  is  another  mefhod  which  I 
think  is  permissible,  and  not  only  permissible  but  highly  recommendable  in  this  case, 
and  that  is  the  method  of  allowing  the  locality  itself  in  which  any  branch  of  industry 
is  pursued  to  be  its  own  judge  of  its  own  wants,  and  to  tax  itself  under  certain 
conditions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  scheme  of  technical  education  adapted 
to  its  needs.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  extreme  theorists  of  the  individualist 
school  who  hold  that  all  this  is  ver^  wicked  and  very  wrong,  and  that  by  leaving 
things  to  themselves  they  will  get  right.  Well  my  experience  of  the  world  is  that 
thin^  left  to  themselves  don't  get  right.  I  believe  it  to  be  sound  doctrine  that  a 
municipality — and  the  State  itself  for  that  matter — is  a  coriK>ration  existing  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members,  and  tliat  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  for  the  majority  to 
determine  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  to  act  upon  that.  Tliat  is 
the  principle  which  underlies  the  whole  theory  of  government  in  this  country,  and 
if  it  IS  wrong  we  shall  have  to  go  back  a  long  way.  But  you  may  ask  me,  **  Hiis  pro- 
cess of  local  taxation  can  only  oe  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  do  you  propose  to  let  any  municipalitv  or  any  local  authority  have  carte 
blanche  in  these  matters ;  is  the  Legislature  to  allow  it  to  tax  the  whole  body  of  its 
members  to  any  extent  it  pleases  and  for  any  purposes  it  pleases?  "  I  should  reply, 
certainly  not. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  at  this  present  moment  it  passes  the  wit  of  man,  so 
far  as  I  know,  to  give  a  legal  definition  of  technical  education.  If  you  expect  to 
have  an  Act  of  Parliament  with  a  definition  which  shall  include  all  that  ought  to 
be  included,  and  exclude  all  that  ought  to  be  excluded,  I  think  you  will  have  to  wait 
a  very  long  time.  I  imagine  the  whole  matter  is  in  a  tentative  state.  You  don't 
know  what  you  will  be  called  upon  to  do,  and  so  you  must  try  and  you  must  Uun- 
der.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  two  alternatives.  One 
of  these  is  to  give  a  free  hand  to  each  locality.  Well,  it  is  within  my  knowledge 
that  there  a  good  many  people  with  wonde^ul,  strange,  and  wild  notions  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  teclmical  education,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  some 
places,  and  especially  in  small  places,  where  there  are  few  persons  who  take  an 
mterest  in  these  things,  you  will  have  very  remarkable  projects  put  forth,  and  in 
that  case  the  sole  court  of  appeal  for  those  taxpayers,  who  did  not  approve  of  such 
projects,  would  be  a  court  of  law.  I  suppose  the  jud^  would  nave  to  settle 
what  is  technical  education.  That  would  not  be  an  edifying  process,  I  think,  and 
certainly  it  would  be  a  very  costly  one.  The  other  alternative  is  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  bill  of  last  year  now  abandoned.  I  don't  say  whether  the  bill  was 
right  or  wrong  in  detail.  I  am  dealing  now  only  with  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  vei^  often  misunderstood.  It  has  been  said  that  it  gave 
the  whole  of  technical  education  into  the  hands  of  Science  and  Art  Department. 
It  appears  to  me  nothing  could  be  more  unfounded  than  that  assertion.  All  I 
understand  the  Government  proposed  to  do  was  to  provide  some  authority  who 
should  have  power  to  say  in  case  any  scheme  was  proposed,  ''Well,  this  comes 
within  the  four  comers  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  work  it  as  you  like ; "  or  if  it  was 
an  obviously  questionable  project,  should  take  upon  itself  the  responsibiHtv  of  say- 
ing **  No,  that  is  not  what  the  Legislature  intended ;  amend  ^our  scheme.  There 
was  no  initiative,  no  control,  there  was  simply  this  power  of  giving  authority  to  decide 
ux)on  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  a  particular  department  of  the 
State,  whichever  it  might  be ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  much  simpler 
'  and  better  process  than  relegating  the  whole  question  to  the  law  courts.  I  think  that 
here,  or  anywhere  else,  people  must  be  extremely  sanguine  if  they  suppose  that  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  will  ever  dream  of  giving  any  local 
authority  unlimited  power  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  for  aziy  object  it 
pleases.  I  should  say  that  was  not  in  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Well,  I  put 
that  before  you  as  a  matter  for  your  consideration. 

WISE  WORDS  OONCEBNINa  TEACHING  AND  TEAOHSBS. 

Another  very  important  point  in  this  connection  is  the  question  of  the  supplv  of 
teachers.  I  should  say  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  beset  the  whole 
problem  before  us.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  slightest  degree  to  criticise  the  existing 
system  of  preparing  teachers  for  ordinary  school  work,    I  have  noihing  to  say 
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about  it.  But  \7hat  I  do  wish  to  say,  and  what  I  trust  I  may  impress  on  yoor 
minds  firmly,  is  this,  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  persons  competent  to  teach 
science  or  to  act  as  technical  teacners,  a  diflferent  system  must  be  adopted.  For 
this  purpose  a  man  must  know  what  he  is  about  thoroughly,  and  be  able  to  deal 
with  his  subject  as  if  it  were  the  business  of  his  ordinary  life.  For  this  purpose, 
for  the  obtaining  of  teachers  of  science  and  of  technical  classes,  the  system  of 
catching  a  boy  or  girl  young,  making  a  pupil  teacher  of  him,  compelling  the  poor 
little  mortal  to  pour  from  nis  Uttle  bucket  into  a  still  smaller  bucket  uiat  wnich 
has  just  been  poured  into  it  out  of  a  big  bucket ;  and  passing  him  afterwards 
through  the  training  college,  where  his  life  is  devoted  to  filling  the  bucket  from  the 
pumn  from  morning  to  night,  without  time  for  thought  or  refiection,  is  a  system 
which  should  not  continue.  Let  me  assure  you  that  it  will  not  do  for  us,  that  you 
had  better  give  the  attempt  up  than  try  that  system.  I  remember  somewhere  r^Ld- 
ing  of  an  interview  between  the  poet  Southey  and  a  good  Quaker.  Southy  was  a 
man  of  marvellous  powers  of  worK.  He  had  a  habit  of  dividing  his  time  into  little 
parts  each  of  which  was  filled  up,  and  he  told  the  Quaker  what  he  did  in  this  hour 
and  that,  and  so  on  through  the  day  until  far  into  the  night.  The  Quaker  listened, 
and  at  the  close  said,  *  *  Well,  but,  friend  Southey,  when  dost  thee  think  V  "  The  system 
which  I  am  now  adverting  to  is  arraigned  and  condemned  bv  putting  that  question 
to  it.  When  does  the  unhappy  pupu  teacher  or  overdrilled  student  of  a  training 
college  find  any  time  to  think  ?  I  am  sure  if  I  were  in  their  place  I  could  not.  I 
repeat,  that  kind  of  thing  will  not  do  for  science  teachers.  For  science  teachers 
must  have  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired  on  these  terms.  The 
power  of  repetition  is,  but  that  is  not  knowledge.  The  knowledge  which  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  in  dealing  with  young  children  is  the  knowledge  you  possess,  as 
you  would  know  your  own  business,  and  which  you  can  just  turn  about  as  if  you 
were  explaining  to  a  boy  a  matter  of  everyday  life. 

So  far  as  science  teaching  and  technical  education  are  concerned,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  things  is  to  provide  the  machinery  for  training  proper  teachers.  The 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  has  been  at  that  work  for  years  and  years,  and 
though  unable  under  present  conditions  to  do  so  much  as  could  be  wished,  it  has  I 
believe,  already  begun  to  leaven  the  lump  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  If  tech- 
nicaJ  education  is  to  be  carried  out  on  the  scale  at  present  contemplated,  this  par- 
ticular necessitv  must  be  specially  and  most  seriously  provided  for.  And  there  is 
another  difficulty,  namely,  that  when  you  have  got  your  science  or  technical  teacher 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  keep  him.  You  have  educated  a  teacher  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  keep  him.  You  have  educated  a  man — a  clever  fellow  very  likely — ^under  the 
understanding  that  he  is  to  be  a  teacher.  But  the  business  of  teiaching  is  not  a  very 
lucrative  and  not  a  very  attractive' one,  and  an  able  man  who  has  had  a  good  train- 
ing is  under  extreme  temptations  to  carry  his  knowledge  and  his  skill  to  a  better 
market,  in  which  case  you  have  had  all  your  trouble  for  nothing.  It  has  often 
occurreid  to  me  that  probably  nothing  would  be  of  more  service  in  this  matter  than 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  not  very  large  bursaries  or  exhibitions,  to  b^  gained  by 
persons  nominated  by  the  authorities  of  the  various  science  colleges  and  school 
of  the  countrv — persons  such  as  they  thought  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  teaching 
business— ana  to  be  held  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  during  which  the  holders 
should  be  bound  to  teach.  I  believe  that  some  measure  of  this  kind  would  do 
more  to  secure  a  good  supply  of  teachers  than  anything  else.  Pray  note  that  I  do 
not  suggest  that  you  should  try  to  get  hold  of  good  teachers  by  competitive  exam- 
ination. That  is  not  the  best  way  of  getting  men  of  that  special  qualification. 
An  effectual  method  would  be  to  ask  professors  and  teachers  of  any  mstitution  to 
recommend  men  who,  to  their  own  knowledge,  are  worthy  of  such  support,  and 

are  likely  to  turn  it  to  good  account. 

«  «  «  *  *  • 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING  ALONE  NOT  ALL  SUFFICIENT  FOR  A  PEOPLE. 

I  trust  I  am  not  detaining  you  too  long ;  but  there  remains  yet  one  other  matter 
which  I  think  is  of  profound  importance,  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  all  the 
rest,  on  which  I  earnestly  beg  to  be  permitted  to  say  some  few  words.  It  is  the 
need,  while  doing  all  these  things,  of  keeping  an  eye,  and  an  anxious  eye,  upon 
those  measures  which  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  that  stable  and  sound 
condition  of  the  whole  social  organism  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  real 
progress,  and  a  chief  end  of  all  education.  You  will  all  recollect  that  some  time 
ago  there  was  a  scandal  and  a  great  outcry  about  certain  cutlasses  and  bayonets 
which  had  been  supplied  to  our  troops  and  sailors.  These  warlike  implements  were 
polished  as  bright  as  rubbing  could  make  them ;  they  were  very  well  sharpened : 
they  looked  lovely.  But  when  they  were  applied  to  the  test  of  the  work  of  war 
they  broke  and  they  bent,  and  proved  more  likely  to  hurt  the  hajnd  ofliim  that  used 
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them  than  to  do  any  harm  to  the  enemy.  Let  me  apply  that  analogy  to  the  effect 
of  education  which  ia  a  sharpening  and  polishing  of  the  mind.  You  may  develop 
the  intellectual  side  of  people  as  far  as  you  like,  and  you  may  confer  upon  them  afi 
the  skill  that  training  and  instruction  can  give ;  but,  if  there  is  not  underneath  all 
that  outside  form  and  superficial  polish  the  firm  fibre  of  healthy  manhood  and 
earnest  desire  to  do  well,  your  labour  is  absolutely  in  vain. 

THE  STRtTGOLE  FOR  EXISTENCE. 

Let  me  further  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  terrible  battle  of  competi- 
tion between  the  different  nations  of  the  world  is  no  transitory  phenomenon,  and 
does  not  depend  upon  this  or  that  fluctuation  of  the  market,  or  upon  any  condition 
that  is  likely  to  pass  away.  It  is  the .  inevitable  result  of  that  which  takes  place 
throughout  nature  and  affects  man*s  part  of  nature  as  much  as  any  other — namely, 
the  struggle  for  existence,  arising  out  of  the  constant  tendency  of  all  creatures  m 
the  animated  world  to  multiply  mdefinitely.  It  is  that,  if  you  look  at  it,  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  great  movements  of  history.  It  is  that  inherent  tendency 
of  the  social  organism  to  generate  the  causes  of  its  own  destruction,  never  yet 
counteracted,  which  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  catastrophes  which  have 
ruined  States.  "We  are  at  present  in  the  swim  of  one  of  those  vast  movements  in 
which,  with  a  population  far  in  excess  of  that  which  we  can  feed,  we  are  saved 
from  a  catastrophe,  through  the  impossibility  of  feeding  them,  solely  by  our  pos- 
session of  a  fair  share  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  And  in  order  that  that  fair 
share  may  be  retained,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  produce 
commodities  which  we  can  exchange  with  food-growing  people,  and  which  they 
will  take,  rather  than  those  of  our  rivals,  on  the  ground  of  their  pjeater  cheapness 
or  of  their  greater  excellence.  That  is  the  whole  story.  And  our  course,  let  me 
say,  is  not  actuated  by  mere  motives  of  ambition  or  by  mere  motives  of  greed. 
Those  doubtless  are  visible  enough  on  the  surface  of  these  great  movements,  but  the 
movements  themselves  have  far  deeper  sources.  If  there  were  no  such  things  as 
ambition  and  greed  in  this  world  the  struggle  for  existence  would  arise  from  the 
same  causes. 

THE  PROBLEM  WHICH  CONFRONTS  ALL  MODERN  CIVILIZATION. 

Our  sole  chance  of  succeeding  in  a  competition,  which  must  constantly  become 
more  and  more  severe,  is  that  our  people  shall  not  only  have  the  knowledge  and 
the  skill  which  are  required,  but  that  they  shall  have  the  will  and  the  energy  and 
the  honesty,  w^ithout  which  neither  knowledge  nor  skill  can  be  of  any  permanent 
avail.  This  iswhat  I  mean  by  a  stable  sociad  condition,  because  any  other  condi- 
tion than  this,  any  social  condition  in  which  the  development  of  wealth  involves 
the  misery,  the  physical  weakness,  and  the  degradation  of  the  worker,  is  absolutely 
and  infallibly  doomed  to  collapse.  Your  bayonets  and  cutlasses  will  break  under 
your  hand,  and  there  will  go  on  accumulating  in  society  a  mass  of  helpless,  phys- 
ically incompetent,  and  morally  degraded  people,  who  are,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of 
dynamite  which,  sooner  or  later,  when  its  accumulation  becomes  sufficient  and  its 
tension  intolerable,  will  burst  the  whole  fabric. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  problem  which  I  have  put  before  you  and  which  you 
know  as  much  about  as  I  do,  and  a  great  deal  more  probably,  is  one  extremely 
difficult  to  solve.  I  am  fully  aware  that  one  great  factor  in  industrial  success  is 
reasonable  cheapness  of  labour.  That  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again, 
and  is  in  itself  an  axiomatic  proposition.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  social 
questions  which  face  us  at  this  present  time,  the  most  serious  is  how  to  steer  a  clear 
course  between  the  two  horns  of  an  obvious  dilemmk.  One  of  these  is  the  constant 
tendency  of  competition  to  lower  wages  beyond  a  point  at  which  man  can  remain 
man — below  a  point  at  which  decency  and  cleanliness  and  order  and  habits  of 
morality  and  justice  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist.  And  the  other  horn  of 
the  dilemma  is  the  difficulty  of  maintiiining  wages  above  this  point  consistently  with 
success  in  industrial  competition.  I  have  not  the  remotest  conception  how  this  prob- 
lem will  eventually  work  itself  out ;  but  of  this  I  am  jierfectly  convinced,  that  the 
sole  course  compatible  with  safety  lies  between  the  two  extremes  ;  between  theScylla 
of  successful  industrial  production  with  a  degraded  population,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Charybdis  of  a  population,  m^ntained  in  a  reasonable  and  decent  state,  with 
failure  in  industrial  competition,  on  the  other  side.  Having  this  strong  conviction, 
which,  indeed,  I  imagine  must  be  that  of  every  person  who  has  ever  thought 
seriously  about  these  great  problems,  I  have  ventured  to  put  it  before  you  in  this 
bare  and  almost  cynical  fashion  because  it  will  justify  the  strong  appeal,  which  I 
maKe  to  aU  concerned  in  this  work  of  promoting  industrial  education,  to  have  a 
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care,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  conditions  of  industrial  life  remain  those  in  which 
the  physical  energies  of  the  population  may  be  maintained  at  a  proper  level ;  in 
which  tiieir  moral  state  may  be  cared  for ;  in  which  there  may  be  some  rays  of 
hope  and  pleasures  in  their  lives ;  and  in  which  the  sole  prospect  of  a  life  of  labour 
may  not  be  an  old  age  of  penury. 

Iliese  are  the  chief  suggestions  I  have  to  offer  to  you,  though  I  have  omitted 
much  that  I  should  like  to  have  said,  had  time  permitted.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
vou  feel  inclined  to  look  upon  them  as  the  Utopian  dreams  of  a  student.  If  there 
be  such,  let  me  tell  you  that  there  are,  to  my  knowledge,  manufacturing  towns  in  this 
country,  not  one-tenth  the  size,  or  boasting  one  hundiredth  part  of  the  wealth,  of 
Manchester,  in  which  I  do  not  say  that  the  programme  that  1  have  put  before  you 
is  completely  carried  out,  but  in  which,  at  any  rate,  a  wise  and  intelligent  effort  has 
been  made  to  realize  it,  and  in  which  the  main  purts  of  the  programme  are  in  course 
of  being  worked  out.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  addressing  a  Manchester  audience.  I  have  often  enough  before  now 
thrown  myself  with  entire  confidence  upon  the  hard-headed  intelligence  and  the 
very  soft-hearted  kindness  of  Manchester  people,  when  I  have  had  a  difficult  and 
compUcated  scientific  argument  to  put  before  them.  If,  after  the  considerafcicMU 
which  I  have  put  before  you— and  which,  pray  be  it  understood,  I  by  no  means 
claim  particularly  for  myself,  for  I  presume  they  must  be  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
nimiber  of  people  who  have  thought  about  this  matter — if  it  be  that  these  ideas 
commend  themselves  to  your  mature  reflection,  then  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
mv  appeal  to  you  to  carrv  them  into  practice,  with  that  abundant  energy  and  will 
which  have  led  you  to  take  a  foremost  part  in  the  great  social  movements  of  our 
country  many  a  time  beforehand,  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  I  therefore  confidently 
appeal  to  you  to  let  those  impulses  once  more  have  full  sway,  and  not  to  rest  untd 
^ou  have  don^  something  better  and  greater  than  has  yet  been  done  in  this  country 
m  the  direction  in  which  we  are  now  going.  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  attention 
which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  bestow  upon  me.  The  practice  of  public 
speaking  is  one  I  must  soon  think  of  leaving  off,  and  I  count  it  a  special  and  peculiar 
honour  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  on  this  subject  to-day. 
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PAPERS    RELATING    TO   INDUSTRIAL    TECHNICAL   EDUCATION  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  GERMANY. 

I.         ' 

Introduction. 

The  delay  in  the  issue  of  Part  III.  in  the  final  Appendix  of  which 
the  most  recent  movements  in  the  development  of  Technical  Indus- 
trial Education  in  the  United  States,  up  to  1897,  are  recorded,  has 
given  opportunity  for  the  publication  (November  1897)  of  the  two 
volumes  of  the  Annual  Report  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  1895-'96;  as  well  as  for  the  issue,  in  London,  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  Great 
Britain.* 

Reference  has  already  been  made,  in  a  note  to  the  Introduction  of 
the  present  volume,  to  the  special  articles,  in  the  latest  Annual 
Report  by  the  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Education,  relating  to  Technical 
Education.    (See  Page  xlviii.) 

In  the  present  Appendix,  added  for  this  puipose,  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  the  general  contents  of  the  English  Report  is  ^ven;  with, 
in  addition,  tne  greater  part  of  a  Special  Report  therein  included, 
made  by  leading  English  Experts,  upon  the  most  recent  develoj)- 
ments  of  Technical  Training  in  Germany;  an  important  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  educational  activity  of  this  great  industrial 
Empire. 

Aostracts  of  addresses  delivered  by  leading  English  Authorities 
on  the  occasions  of  the  ceremonial  openings  of  various  new  Tech- 
nical Educational  Institutions,  during  the  autumn  of  1897,  compiled 
from  the  current  reports  in  The  Mancnester  Guardian,  precede  these 
extracts  from  the  (Government  Official  Report,  just  referred  to. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  the  speakers  quoted  are  emphatic 
in  calling  attention  to  the  great  lack  oi  sufficient  elementary  educa- 
tion, arising  from  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  school  children 
do  not  attend  school  after  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  addition  to 
this  deficiency  of  elementary  schooling,  a  larfi^e  majority  of  the 
students  in  the  great  technical  institutes  attend  only  the'  evening 
classes.  For  example,  it  is  stated  that,  of  the  thirteen  hundred 
students  in  the  Royal  Technical  Institute  of  Salford,  only  twenty, 
were  day  pupils. 

In  the  two  Appendices  which  immediately  precede  the  present, 
are  given  extracts  from  official  publications  ana  reports  which  show 
the  great  interest  that  was  taken  by  English  Educators  and  States- 
men, in  the  movement  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  and  technical 
Education  in  Great  Britain,  from  1884  to  1888.  In  the  present 
Appendix,  the  similar  extracts  which  are  included  show  the  interest 

*  Forty-Fourth  Report  of  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  of  the  Committee 
of  Ck>ancil  of  Eklucation,  with  Appendices.    London  1897,  Pp.  uav.,  481. 
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that,  a  decade  later,  continues  to  be  taken  in  these  movements,  by 
the  English  leaders  in  Education  and  Statesmanship,  in  1897. 

It  is  of  no  small  significance  to  the  people  of  tne  United  States 
that,  as  the  articles  here  collected  show,  the  two  most  powerful  indus- 
trial nations  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  thus  continue 
their  active  efforts  in  promoting  the  Industrial,  Technical  and  Artistic 
Education  of  their  youthful  population. 

That  other  European  countries  were  fully  awake  to  the  necessity 
of  such  definite  technical  traiiring  of  their  own  people,  is  shown  in 
various  papers  comprised  in  the  several  Appendices  to  the  present 
volume  of  this  Report. 

Two  papers  of  interest  are  taken  from  the  files  of  the  New  York 
Tribune;  one,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  result  of  definite  tech- 
nical industrial  training  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  well- 
known  manufacturing  town  of  Bradford,  England;  the  other,  is  an 
editorial  analysis  of  a  Belgian  Government  Report,  showing  concisely 
the  great  number  of  Technical  Industrial  Schools  which  permeate 
the  German  Empire;  prepared  to  drill  an  army  of  skilled  operatives, 
no  less  powerful  to  protect  the  Fatherland,  than  are  the  vast  armies 
of  soldiers  that  obey  the  Kaiser's  slightest  whim. 

In  the  modern  world's  contests  of  commercial  competition  which 
army  is  the  most  to  be  feared  by  rival  nations  ? 

II. 

Miscellaneous  Extracts  Relating  to  Manual  Training, 

Sloyd,  etc. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  correspondence  of  The  Man- 
chester Guardian,  (September  13th  1897),  shows  the  present  unsatis- 
factory status  of  this  form  of  elementary  education  in  the  Schools  of 
London,  and  the  inception  of  a  new  movement  looking  to  the  imme- 
diate development  on  a  large  scale,  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
schools  of  that  city: 

A  great  impetus  is  about  to  be  given  to  manual  training  in  connection  with  the 
Board  schools  of  London.  Before  tlie  end  of  December  the  127  centres  for  such 
training  will  have  grown  to  150,  available  by  nearly  all  the  schools  under  the  Board. 
At  present  about  a  third  of  the  schools  are  practically  unable  to  make  use  of  the 
centres.  Not  merely  the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  supremacy  of  British  over  foreign 
workmen  has  prompted  the  increase ;  it  is  due  partly  to  a  conviction  that  children  who 
receive  manual  instruction  take  more  interest  in  the  ordinary  lessons  and  are  gener- 
ally brightened.  Boys,  for  example,  who  have  received  instruction  in  carpentry 
draw  with  added  zest.  Moreover,  manual-instruction  pupils  oftener  remain  at  school 
till  the  age  of  15  or  16,  while  the  withdrawal  age  among  the  others  is  usually  12 
or  13.  In  this  important  work  the  Board  already  emplovs  an  organiser,  two  a^ist^ 
anls,  and  nearly  200  instructors,  not  one  of  whom  is  allowed  to  teach  more  than 
20  pupils  at  once. 

The  following  brief  report  of  an  educational  meeting  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  (October  18, 1897)  gives  a  view  of  the  interest  taken 
by  some  English  educators  in  that  phase  of  Manual  Training  in  wood 
cutting,  as  formulated  and  taught  by  Director  Salomon,  in  the  sem- 
inary at  Naas,  Sweden,  and  known  in  England,  as  ''Sloyd". 

THE  SLOYD  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Sloyd  Association  held  on  Saturday  at  the  offices  of 
the  Teachers'  Guild,  in  London,  with  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley  in  the  chair,  the 
proceedings  were  of  an  unusually  interesting  character.    Sketches  of  various  slord 
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oouTBes  held  this  summer  were  given^of  that  at  Naas  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Reichel,  princi- 
pal of  University  College,  Bangor,  who  for  a  second  summer  in  succession  had 
gone  through  a  course  of  bench  work  there;  of  that  at  Ambleside,  conducted  by 
the  Sheffield  Manual  Training  School,  by  Mr.  W.  Nelson,  of  the  London  School 
Board,  and  of  that  at  Bangor,  conducted  by  Miss  Andren,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hudson,  of 
the  Hornsey  School  Board.  Mr.  Reichel  declared  that  the  view  which  he  formed, 
and  published,  of  the  value  of  the  Naas  seminary  had  in  thQ  course  of  the  twelve 
months  been  changed  but  little.  A  single  course  there  for  a  man  unaccustomed  to 
the  use  of  tools  he  now,  however,  thought  insufficient.  It  might  enable  him  to 
start  a  course  of  instruction,  but  not  to  continue  it  for  a  period  of  twelve  months. 
For  the  first  time  since  1888  the  secondary  teachers  from  England  had  been  as 
numerous  as  the  elementary,  owing  to  the  large  contingent— twelve — which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Welsh  intermediate  schools.  As  for  the  discussions  for 
which  Na&s  was  so  famous,  and  for  which  the  rainy  summer  there  had  given 
unusual  scope,  they  possibly  converted  no  one  who  went  there  opposed  to  the  Naas 
ideas,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  brought  into  clearer  view  for  every 
teacher  there  the  immense,  the  fascinating,  possibilities  of  the  teacher^s  career. 
Four  days  of  the  course  the  entire  body  of  students  gave  up  to  the  industrial  and 
art  exhibition  at  Stockholm,  where  there  was  an  unusually  complete  exhibition  of 
sloyd  exhibits  from  the  schools  in  the  various  provinces  of  Sweden.  But  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  item  in  the  programme  was  the  reading  of  Herr  Salomon's 
address  at  the  Naas  jubilee  this  summer,  a  translation  of  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Reichel.     It  presented  a  graphic  picture  of  the  work  pursued  at  Naas." 

The  following  local  item  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  (Septem- 
ber 20th,  1897,)  shows  the  generous  provision  made  by  that  leading 
manufacturing  city  for  giving  to  its  youth,  in  day  and  evening 
classes,  opportunities  for  Technical  Training  in  a  large  number  of 
industrial  and  artistic  callings. 

MUNICIPAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ART  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  calendar  and  syllabus  of  studies  of  the  Manchester  Municipal  School  and  the 
School  of  Art,  just  issued,  furnish  ample  details  of  tlie  courses  of  instruction  in  these 
divisions  of  practical  education.  The  classes  will  be  carried  forward,  during  the 
winter  sessions  now  opening,  in  eight  buildings  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  under  the 
supervision  of  over  a  hundred  lecturers  and  members  of  the  administrative  staff. 
In  the  day  departments  the  instruction  is  graded  to  enable  youths  of  over  fifteen 
whose  education  is  sufficiently  advanced,  and  who  are  designed  for  industrial  occu- 
pations, to  acquire  a  sound  elementary  knowledge  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
principles  anci  processes  connected  with  the  mechanical,  electrical,  sanitary  engi- 
neering, building,  chemical,  and  the  textile  industries.  This  the  directors  consider 
i^ould  become  the  main  department  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  large  accession  of  youths  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  seeking  to 
qualify  themselves  as  captains  of  the  industries  depending  upon  scientific  progress, 
so  that  this  section  may  have  the  flourishing  appearance  exhibited  by  the  corre- 
sponding divisions  of  the  technical  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
evening^lasses  are  for  persons  already  engaged  during  the  day  in  handicrafts  or 
business  who  desire  to  supplement  and  develop  the  instruction  of  the  day  school  and 
the  experience  gained  in  the  workshop  or  warehouse.  A  third  division  is  the 
department  for  women  (for  whose  requirements  special  arrangements  are  made), 
the  subjects  being  dressmaking,  millinery,  languages,  and  wood  carving.  New 
features  of  the  coming  session  are  lecture  courses  on  advanced  hygiene,  gas  manu- 
facture, oils  and  fats,  the  design  and  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  bridges  and 
similar  structures,  telegraphy  (honours  stage),  the  telephonic  system  of  Manchester, 
microscopical  research,  microscopical  technology  applied  to  textile  fibres,  topog- 
raphy and  lithography  (honours  stage),  planing  and  milling  machines,  principles  of 
mining,  geology,  physiology,  general  biology,  botany,  and  physiography,  practical 
instruction  in  orickwork  and  masonry,  metal-plate  work,  and,  at  the  Openshaw 
branch,  building  construction  and  drawing.  At  the  Municipal  School  of  Art,  the 
session  of  which  opens  on  the  20th  inst.,  **  the  objects  are  to  give,  by  a  system  of 
carefully  considered  and  varied  courses  of  studv,  with  due  regard  to  the  bent  and 
capacity  of  individuals,  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  designing,  draw- 
ing,  painting,  and  modelling,  more  especially  in  the  various  forms  of  their  orna- 
mental apphcation  in  association  with  architecture  and  technical  conditions  of 
manufacture." 
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Free  ScHOiiARSHiPs  in  London. 

In  the  London  correspondence  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  (August 
12th,  1897)  occurs  this  interesting  item  showing  the  educationalad- 
vantages  opened  to  the  youth  of  tnat  metropolis  through  the  benevo- 
lence of  former  generations. 

In  recent  years,  thanks  to  School  Board  activity  and  the  opening  of  free  libraries, 
London  has  in  the  matter  of  education  been  making  huge  strides,  and  now  it  is 
clear  that  in  one  direction  it  has  an  immense  advantage  over  other  great  centres  of 
population.  It  is  far  more  richly  endowed  with  scholarBhipe  and  other  helps  on 
the  road  from  the  elementary'school  to  the  University.  Not  all  have  been  brought 
to  light,  but  already  the  Technical  Education  Board  has  discovered  1,788  annual 
scholarships,  of  which  1,690  may  be  won  by  children  in  public  elementarv  schools. 
In  addition  there  are  400  which  secure  University  teaching  to  London  pupils,  besides 
many  others  open,  though  not  exclusively,  to  London  students.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  scholarships  at  schools  of  art  belong  to  London  alone.  Moreover,  tbe 
School  Board  has  the  management  of  75  recurring  and  428  terminalde  scholarships, 
varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £50  a  year.  It  was  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  han- 
dling of  aU  these  good  things  that  a  general  examining  board  was  established  last 
year.  The  advocates  of  popular  control  over  education  will  note  with  pleasure  tiiat 
the  result  of  the  examinations  is  a  victory  for  Board  schools  over  their  *'  Voluntary" 
rivals,  the  former  winning  513  scholarships  against  75  awarded  to  sectarian  schools 
and  12  to  secondary.  The  Board  school  candidates  were  six  times  as  many  as  those 
from  Voluntary  schools,  leaving,  nevertheless,  a  margin  to  the  credit  of  the  former. 

III. 

Addresses  Delivered  on  the  Opening  op  New  Technical 
Educational  Institutions  in  Great  Britain. 

A  few  notices  follow,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  accom- 

{>anying  the  inauguration  of  new  Technical  Industrial  Educational 
nstitutions  during  the  autumn  of  1897,  and  of  the  annual  opening 
of  some  of  those  previously^  founded;  with  extracts  from  the  addresses 
delivered  on  these  occasions  by  leading  educators  and  statesmen, 
mostly  taken  from  the  current  reports  given  in  the  daily  issues  of 
that  leading  English  Journal,  The  Manchester  Guardian.  The  notice 
first  quoted  below  seems  to  describe  an  Institution  very  similar  in 
its  j)urposes  to  The  Cooper  Union  Institute,  in  New  York  City.  The 
merited  tribute  by  Sir  John  Brunner,  to  our  fellow-countryman,  the 
late  George  Peallody,  of  London,  adds  interest  to  this  occasion. 

NEW  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  lODDLEWICH. 

On  Saturday,  at  Middle wich,  the  foundation-stones  of  new  technical  8<5hools  and 
a  free  library  were  laid,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  influential  ^thering.  The 
building,  which  occupies  a  site  presented  to  the  town  by  Sir  John  Brunner,  is 
admirably  designed,  and  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry,  science  and  art  subjects,  shorthand, 
wood  carving,  typewriting,  cookery,  dressmaking,  &c.,  while  a  well-apportioned 
library  and  reading-room  will  be  provided.  Sir  John  T.  Brunner,  M.  P.,  and  Mr. 
£.  H.  Moss  (representative  of  Middle wich  on  the  Cheshire  Coun^  Council)  have 
contributed  £1,000  and  £450  respectively  in  aid  of  the  undertaking,  and  very 
appropriately  they  were  caUed  upon  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foun- 
dation-stones.— Mr.  Henry  Seddon  (chairman  of  the  Urban  Oouncil)  presided.  In 
calling  upon  Sir  John  Brunner  to  lav  the  first  stone,  Mr.  Seddon  said  the  present 
was  an  age  of  rich  men,  but  it  was  also  an  age  of  philanthropists,  and  in  the  front 
rank  he  would  place  the  member  for  Northwich. — ^After  the  two  principal  stones 
had  been  laid,  tne  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  town,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  John  Brunner  for  his  generosity,  and  presented  to  him  a  fine  silver  shield. — ^Mr. 
Hulme  (vice  chairman  of  the  Council)  seconded,  and  the  Vicar  of  Middlewich  sup- 
poorted  Uie  mo^on,  which  was  cordially  adopted. 
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Sir  John  Brunner,  in  reply,  said  he  trusted  that  the  work  which  would  be  carried 
on  in  the  school  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  those  who  had  begun  it. — 
(Applause.)  The  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  liad  been  distinguished  beyond  all  other 
reigns  by  the  fact  that  the  public  conscience  had  been  awakened,  and  that  rich 
men  had  been  stirred  to  bestow  of  their  wealth  for  the  public  good.  The  example 
was  set  somewhat  late  in  the  Queen's  reign  by  the  American,  George  Peabody;  but 
that  example  had  been  admirably  and  nobly  followed. — (Applause.)  They  had 
heard  that  they  ought  to  be  proud  and  happy  that  they  liyed  in  such  an  age  as 
this.  They  did  not  remember  as  often  as  they  ought  that  within  the  last  25  years 
they  had  been  closing  prisons  all  oyer  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  had  been 
erecting  schools.  He  noped  the  school  would  haye  an  effect  upon  the  people  of 
Middlewich  far  aboye  the  leyel  of  keening  people  out  of  prison,  and  that  it  would 
raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  honourable  and  worthy  citizens. --(Applause.)  They 
ail  knew  that  in  the  neighbourhood  there  was  diminished  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment, and,  therefore,  they  would  do  well  if  they  looked  about  for  a  means  of  mak- 
ing the  town  more  attractiye.  In  this  direction,  he  belieyed  the  new  institution 
would  haye  an  important  influence. — (Applause.)  Professor  Huxley  had  said  that 
})robably  excepting  the  Italian,  the  British  intellect  was  the  finest  raw  material  for 
the  teacher  in  the  whole  world.  He  (Sir  John)  had  seen  much  of  the  artistic  and 
technical  work  of  other  countries,  and  he  Wbs  satisfied  that,  giyen  the  same  oppor- 
tunities, the  Englishman  would  be  at  the  head.— (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  Boosey,  (chairman  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee)  presented  to 
Mr.  E.  H.  Moss,  as  a  recognition  from  the  inhabitants,  a  silyer  flower-bowl,  and  at 
the  same  time  proposed  a  yote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  gift  to  the  schools. — Mr.  T. 
Haddon  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  carried. — Mr.  Moss,  in  response,  said  he 
trusted  that  Middlewich  would  not  be  c6ntent  with  haying  an  ornamental  building, 
but  that  the  people  would  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  opportunities  proyided  for 
them.  —(Applause. ) 

Subsei^uently  some  200  guests  attended  a  reception  by  Mrs.  H.  Seddon  in  the 
Middlewich  Town  Hall. 

DESCRIPTION    OP  THE    ROYAL    TECHNICAL    INSTITUTE    OP  SALPORD. 

This  admirably  equipped  Engineering  Institution  was  opened  for 
pupils  a  year  ago,  although,  at  that  tune,  only  partially  equipped 
with  the  requisite  mechanical  appliances;  nevertheless  it  soon  nad 
an  attendance  of  thirteen  hundred  day  and  evening  students. 

The  opening  for  the  session  of  1897-'98  was  announced  for  the 
22nd  of  September,  when  the  Inaugural  Address  was  to  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  William  Mather,  the  gentleman  who  visited  the  United 
States  and  made  the  Special  Keport  on  Technical  Education  in 
America  included  in  the  great  Report  in  five  volumes  on  Technical 
Instruction  issued  by  the  Englisn  Royal  Commission  1884.  (See 
reference  in  Part  I.  of  the  present  Report,  pages  ccliv-v.) 

After  stating  that  the  building  was  opened  for  inspection  by  the 
public  for  three  days,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  of  September  3rd, 
remarks  that  visitors  may  have  been  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the 
provisions  made  for  instruction  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  says: 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Salford  contains  some  of  the  largest  electrical 
engineering  works  in  the  country,  and  the  Committee  hold  that  they  have  in  the 
Institute  a  sort  of  natural  centre  for  technical  instruction  in  this  growing  branch  of 
industry.  Of  the  six  laboratories  in  the  physical  department,  n>ur  are  especially 
arranged  for  the  study  of  theoretical  and  practical  electricity. 

The  dynamo-room  contains  a  thirty-horse  power  nominal  high-speed  vertical 
steam  engine,  which  drives  two  sets  of  speed  cones,  and  from  these  the  experi- 
mental dynamos,  four  in  number,  are  driven.  Two  are  for  direct  and  two  for 
alternating  current  work,  and  each  dynamo  is  provided  with  its  own  set  of  instru- 
ments and  artificial  load.  The  dynamos,  it  should  be  understood,  are  used  exclu- 
sively for  experimental  work.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lighting  of  the 
building.  The  electric  light  with  which  the  whole  of  the  Institute  is  provided 
comes  from  the  Corporation  supplv.  In  the  testroom  adjacent  to  the  dynamo-room 
there  are  two  of  Lord  Kelvin's  standard  balances,  a  large  variety  of  volt  meters 
and  ammeters,  as  well  as  two  transformers  and  two  motors.    The  electrical  circuits 
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in  this  room  are  controlled  by  means  of  a  mercury  distributing  switchboard.  The 
storage-battery-room  contains  82  high-discharge  chloride  cells  and  90  smaller  ones 
for  use  in  the  laboratories.  Two  of  these  laboratories  are  arranged  for  electrical 
engineering,  and  in  connection  with  this  department  there  is  a  photometric-room, 
in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  complete  testing  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  lecture-rooms  and  drawing  offices,  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing department  has  an  exceedingly  well-equipped  machine  shop,  which  contains 
three  large  self-acting  screw-cutting  lathes,  ana  also  drilling,  shaping,  and  slotting 
machines.  One  of  the  new  features  of  the  department,  said  also  to  be  new  to  the 
district,  is  the  machinery  for  experimental  work  in  the  applied  mechanics  and  steam 
and  motive  power  laboratories.  In  the  applied  mechanics  laboratory,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  toting  machine  which,  althougli  specially  designed  for  tensile  stresses, 
can  also  be  used  to  test  pressure  and  vacuum  gauges  and  the  bursting  strain  of  thin 
boilers.  The  laboratory  also  contains  a  cement  t^ter,  an  oil  tester,  various  lifting 
machines,  a  differential  pulley  block,  a  screw  jack,  and  the  ordinary  standard 
measuring  instruments  used  in  engineering.  In  the  steam  and  motive  power  labora- 
tory the  arrangements  are  such  that  students  can  test  for  themselves  the  action  and 
efficiency  of  steam,  gas,  and  oil  engines.  The  engines  are  fitted  with  all  necessary 
dynamometers,  meters,  and  pressure  gauges.  In  this  laboratonr,  too,  determina- 
tions of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  neat  will  be  made.  The  dyeing  and  calico 
printing  department  has  a  remarkably  complete  equipment.  The  printing  school 
IS  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  country  at  present  with  full-sized  printing  macliinery. 
In  the  dyehouse  there  are  three  large  tables,  giving  accommodation  for  upwards  of 
thirty  students.  The  tables  are  provided  with  steam  and  all  the  other  appliances 
necessary  to  a  scientific  studj^  of  dyeing.  The  equipment  of  the  printing-rooms 
includes  a  full-sized  sample  printing  machine,  an  agemg  machine,  a  hot-air  dnring 
and  padding  machine,  and  colour-mixing  pans;  together  with  one  or  two  small 
sample  printing  machines,  driven  in  all  cases  b^  means  of  an  electric  motor. 
Attached  to  the  spacious  laboratory  in  the  chemistry  department  there  is  now  a 
large  balance-room,  and  a  room  specially  arranged  for  gas  analysis.  There  will  be 
a  course  of  study  in  the  latter  subject,  combined  with  practical  work  during  the 
winter.  Of  the  other  departments,  which  were  already  completely  ecjuipped  at  the 
opening  of  the  Institute,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  It  will  oe  sufficient  to  add,  as 
an  indication  of  the  scope  and  diversity  of  the  instruction,  that  for  the  coming 
session  about  120  evening  classes  have  been  arranged  in  various  subjects  and  grades 
of  subjects. 

The  following  account  of  the  meeting  at  the  Institute,  and  the 
report  of  the  Inaugural  Address  by  Mr.  William  Mather,  appeared 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  of  September  23rd,  1897. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  SALFORD— ADDRESS  BY  MR.   WILLIAM  MATHER. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  the  people  of  Salford  last  night  at  the  Royal  Tech- 
nical Institute,  Peel  I'ark,  to  witness  the  distribution  of  prizes  won  during  session 
1896-7,  the  firat  session  of  the  Institute,  and  to  listen  to  the  inaugural  aadress  of 
session  1897>6.  Mr.  Alderman  B.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  Techmcal  Instruction 
Ck)mmittee  of  the  Corporation,  presided. 

The  Chairman,  after  speaking  of  the  gratifying  progress  recently 
made  in  Educational  matters  in  Salford,  brieny  referred  to  the  diflS- 
culties  anticipated  when  the  Institute  was  opened  a  year  ago,  owing 
to  the  incomplete  equipment  of  the  Laboratories;  but  the  unlookea 
for  attendance  of  students,  the  growing  generosity  shown  by  citizens 
in  contributing  the  means  to  furnish  tne  Laboratories  with  requisite 
engines  and  implements,  combined  with  the  ability  and  zeal  of  Prin- 
cipal Wilson,  and  the  energetic  corps  of  teachers,  had  made  of  their 
first  year  a  brilliant  success. 

In  the  Annual  Report  by  Principal  Wilson,  the  difficulties  thus  sur- 
mounted were  described  somewhat  in  detail.  In  regard  to  the  matter 
of  attendance,  which  is  similarly  commented  on,  it  will  be  noticed, 
by  most  of  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  present  appendix,  he  spoke 
as  follows: 

The  great  difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with,  a  difficulty  which  was  not  peculiar 
to  that  district,  was  that  parents  did  not  realise  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  their 
children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  the  benefit  of  a  two  years'  training 
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such  as  could  be  obtained  at  the  Institute.  He  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  it  would  be  essential  for  a  lad,  before  he  began  his  apprentic^hip,  to  produce 
evidence  that  he  had  had  such  a  training.  It  was  a  very  lamentable  circumstance 
that  our  large  technical  schools,  which  were  being  raised  and  equipped  throughout 
the  country  at  so  great  a  cost,  had  comparatively  little  teaching  work  to  do  dur- 
ing the  day.  Fortunately,  however,  most  of  the  institutions  were  crowded  in  the 
evenings,  and  although  nothing  could  equal  a  course  of  day  study,  yet  it  was  satis- 
factory that  the  evening  classes  were  so  well  attended.  It  was  matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  many  of  the  firms  in  the  borough  were  practically  compelling,  or  at  least 
bringing  great  pressure  to  bear  on,  their  apprentices  to  attend  the  Institute  for 
three  or  foiu:  mghts  per  week.  If  that  became  general,  the  result,  he  felt  sure, 
would  be  satisfactoiy  to  all  concerned.— (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  the  results  of  the  past 
year,  the  students  of  the  art  department  were  specially  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
very  high  standard  of  excellence  which  they  had  set  up  for  themselves  and  future 
art  students  of  the  Institute. 

With  a  statement  of  the  very  creditable  results  as  shown  in  the 
number  of  prizes  won  by  the  students  of  the  Institute  in  the  National 
Competition,  and  with  details  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  in 
Science,  Technology,  and  Art,  the  Principal  closed  his  Report. 

The  address  by  Mr.  Mather,  follows  as  reported. 

Mr.  William  Mather,  was  received  with  cheers  on  rising  to  deliver  the  inaugural 
address  for  the  coming  session.  He  said  that  since  the  Technical  Instruction  Act 
was  passed  in  1889,  about  one  million  sterling  had  been  spent  by  county  councils, 
county  boroughs,  and  municipal  bodies  on^  institutions  for  technical  instruction. 
Salford  had  b^towed  on  its  institute  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  expenditure  of 
tiie  country  for  this  purpose.  From  bein^  unenviably  distinguished  for  its  inade- 
quate provision  to  secure  the  proper  training  of  the  youth  of  the  town  beyond  the 
elementary  school  stage,  it  had  suddenly  risen  to  a  distinguished  position  in  having 
provided  one  of  the  largest  institutions  for  secondary  and  technical  education  in 
the  whole  country.— (Cheers.)  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  Salford  Corporation 
had  done  some  bold  things  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  said  their  newborn  zeal  had  over- 
run their  discretion.  They  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  annual  grant  received  from 
the  national  exchequer  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1890,  which  bestows  on 
cities  and  towns,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  a  part  of  the  £780,000  derived  from 
a  tax  on  whisky  and  beer.  The  Corporation  had  the  right  to  use  the  money  accru- 
ing to  them  from  this  source,  about  £4,000  a  year,  for  the  relief  of  rates,  but  they 
resolved  to  build  that  school,  borrowing  a  lump  sum  which  the  annual  grant  would 
repay,  with  interest,  in  thirty  or  forty  years.  Moreover,  they  had  levi^  a  rate  of 
Id.  in  the  poimd  on  the  ratepavers — permitted  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of 
1889, — and  this  also  they  had  absorbed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Institute, 
making  £80,000  in  all.  And  he  might  remind  the  Corporation  that,  having -dut 
their  hands  to  the  plow,  they  could  not  turn  back.  They  would  have  to  nnd 
efficient  means  to  work  the  scliool  well. — (Hear,  hear.)  The  equipment  for  the 
various  branches  of  technical  training  undertaken  at  the  school  was  excellent,  prac- 
tical in  design  and  construction,  and  sufficient  for  present  purposes.  The  curricu- 
lum he  considered  in  aU  respects  admirable.  It  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
principal,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  his  colleagues.  They  had  selected  most  wisely  a  few 
subjects  of  first  importance  in  the  district — namely,  mechanical  and  electrical  engi- 
neering in  all  branches,  with  technological  instruction  of  a  very  practical  sort ; 
chemistry  and  chemical  processes  (especially  those  applicable  to  textile  trades), 
spinning  and  weaving,  building  construction  and  plumbing  work,  domestic  work, 
cooking,  and  millinery.  The  fine  art  subjects  were  drawing,  painting,  decoration, 
art  design,  and  modelling.  If  all  these  subjects  had  proper  attention,  they  were 
sufficient  in  number  for  any  high-class  technical  school. 

IMPOBTANCE  TO  THE  STUDENT  OP  THOROUGHNESS 

The  professors  and  teachers,  judging  from  the  curricula  drawn  up  for  the  several 
courses  of  instruction,  meant  thoroughness,  not  moving  on  until  you  had  made  sure 
of  the  ground.  It  was  infinitely  more  important  for  a  student  to  take  two  or  three 
years  to  the  first  part  of  a  course  which  was  expected  to  take  only  one  year,  in  order 
to  get  that  well  into  his  brain,  than  to  hurry  through  the  whole  course  in  three 
years,  relying  only  on  memory  to  get  through  his  examinations,  if  he  did  not  pos- 
sess the  natural  ability  to  assimilate  quickly  the  knowledge  presented  to  his  under- 
standing. The  main  object  in  teaching  the  young  must  be  to  make  sure  that 
knowledge  was  their  own ;  it  must  get  into  the  blood  and  bone,  so  to  speak,  and 
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become  an  integral  part  of  their  being,  not  a  garment  put  on  that  would  wear  out. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  As  to  the  result  of  the  first  session's  work,  the  first  fruits  of  the  seed 
of  technical  knowledge  sown  in  that  place,  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  comparisons, 
or  to  expect  from  a  first  session  in  a  new  school,  with  students  new  to  their  work, 
results  equal  to  those  achieved  by  other  schools  of  long  standing.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  on  the  opening  of  the  Institute  last  September  there  appeared  to  have  been  a 
rush  of  evening  students  and  a  sprinkling  of  day  students.  In  all  1,240  enrolled,  of 
whom  1,110  were  evening  students.  Some  of  the  seed  of  scientific  knowledge 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  minds  ill-prepared  for  it,  like  rocky  ground  ^th  no  sus- 
taining quality,  and  under  temptation  the  studente  fell  awav;  some  fell  on  minds 
filled  with  love  of  pastimes  and  sx)orts,  and  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  which  choked 
the  seed,  and  it  yielded  no  fruit ;  but  some  fell  on  good  and  honest  minds,  who  once 
having  received  the  seed  had  kept  it,  and  were  prepared  to  bring  forth  fruit  with 
patience.  The  latter  qualitv  characterised  the  majority. —(Cheers.)  He  was  glad 
to  see  a  strong  contingent  of  students  in  the  engineering  courses  and  in  chemistry ; 
these  subjects  formed  the  basis  of  all  scientific  industry,  and  promoted  accun^ 
thinking  and  working,  apart  from  the  direct  use  of  the  knowledge  in  trade. 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  OFFERED  TO  THE  YOUTH  OP  SALFORD. 

He  thought  that  this  being  a  special  occasion  he  might  venture  to  make  an  appesd 
to  the  youm  of  Salf  ord  and  their  parents  to  regard  the  opening  of  the  Salf ord  Techni- 
cal School  as  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  they  would  ever  have  bestowed  upon 
them  for  promoting  their  success  in  life.  He  asked  every  boy  and  girl  who  was 
about  to  pass  out  of  the  elementary  schools  what  were  they  going  to  do  with  the  pre- 
cious years  between  school  age  and  manhood  or  womanhood  to  continue  the  educa- 
tion only  begun  in  the  elementary  schools.  He  warned  them  that  in  the  CkAusb 
of  their  life  they  would  find  themselves  most  heavilv  weighted  in  the  race  of  life  if 
they  did  not  now  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  that 
school  to  train  their  faculties  for  the  work  lying  before  them. — (Hear,  hear.)  Every 
boy  and  girl  in  Salf  ord  in  good  health,  if  they  intended  or  desired  to  prepare  for 
their  future  well-being,  should  spend  at  least  three  evenings  each  week  during  the 
school  session  in  continuing  the  education  begun  in  the  elementary  schools,  either 
in  the  continuation  schools  or  in  tliat  Institute.  He  might  teU  tihem  that  the  boys 
and  girls  in  many  other  countries  were  trained  to  regard  the  cultivation  of  their 
faculties  as  the  only  means  of  success  in  life,  and  far  more  years  were  given  to 
education  before  beginning  work  than  was  customary  in  England. 

ENGLAND  ESSENTIALLY  A  MANUFACTURING  COUNTRY. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  population  of  this  country  could  not  live  without 
exchanging  the  work  of  our  hands  and  the  thought  of  our  brains  with  those  of 
other  nations.  We  enriched  this  country  in  the  degree  in  which  our  knowledge 
and  work  were  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  other  countries.  If  we  remained  m 
ignorance,  or  they  surpassed  us  in  intelligence,  we  should  become  poor  and  incap- 
able in  comparison  with  them.  It  was  this  great  fact  that  in  recent  years  had 
caused  the  education  of  our  working  classes,  and  the  better  education  of  all  classes, 
to  be  the  one  great  hope  upon  which  this  country  must  depend  for  the  continuance 
of  its  prosperous  existence.  In  that  Institute  they  would  be  shown  the  way  to 
acquire  and  use  scientific  truths  in  the  arts  and  crafts  in  which  they  would  be 
engaged  as  producers,  distinguishing  their  labour  from  drudgery  and  rendering  it 
more  valuable,  for  the  skilful  hand  would  have  behind  it  the  cultured  mind.  Of 
all  dangers,  let  them  avoid  the  temptation  of  assuming  that,  with  a  technical  train- 
ing, they  had  become  superior  to  practical  work,  and  were  straightway  fitted  to 
take  places  in  manufactories  or  workshops  to  direct  others  who  did  the  manual 
work.— <Hear,  hear.)  Such  an  idea  would  constitute  a  student  a  technical  prig,  and 
he  would  be  cast  on  the  scrap  heap  of  failures  in  the  real  work  of  life.  No ;  their 
training  there  must  prepare  them  to  enter  into  the  real  work  of  producing  by  their 
own  hands  with  greater  zest  than  an  ignorant  man  could  possibly  feel,  and  not 
put  them  above  it.  If  they  became  intelhgent  workmen  by  reason  of  their  train- 
ing there,  and  showed  superiority  to  other  intelligent  workmen  by  reason  of  more 
ability  or  qualities  of  character,  they  would  rise  in  the  ranks  of  industry  to  the 
places  they  could  most  profitably  fill  for  their  employers  and  themselves.  The 
man  whom  "  knowledge  puffeth  up"  was  more  ignorant  than  the  man  who,  know- 
ing little,  put  into  his  work  all  he  knew. 

Let  all  tneir  studies  and  work  in  that  school  be  thorough.  Never  advance  a  step 
until  they  had  thoroughly  made  their  own  for  ever  the  ground  on  which  they  stood. 
Let  them  discard  the  ambition  to  qualify  with  feveriiSi  haste  for  an  examination. 
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They  must  come  there  to  be  trained  in  the  art  of  doing  things  from  knowledge,  and 
that  would  enable  them  to  do  them  well.  When  they  left  that  place  and  faced  the 
duty  of  performing  industrial  work,  they  must  show  that  they  could  do  it  with 
greater  skill  and  aptitude  than  the  youth  or  man  who  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
^in  himself  as  they  had  done. — (Hear,  hear.)  In  conclusion  he  appealed  to  the 
parents  in  Salf  ord  to  consider  very  seriously  how  the^  could  manage  to  keep  their 
sons  at  least  a  year  longer  from  working  for  a  living,  in  order  to  pass  some  time  as 
day  students  in  that  school.  Even  those  jmrents  in  Salf  ord  who  could  well  afford 
to  extend  the  time  of  education  for  their  children  might  fill  that  school  now  with 
400  or  500  day  students  (alas!  they  had  only  twenty). 

IMFOBTANCE  OF  DAT  SCHOOUNQ. 

If  the  many  technical  schools  spreading  over  the  land  were  to  produce  an  effect 
soon  on  our  industrial  and  .commercial  life  as  a  nation,  we  must  have  them  filled 
with  day  students.^Hear,  hear.)  Had  that  splendid  school  been  erected  in  a  Swiss, 
Gferman,  or  American  town  of  the  size  of  Salford,  it  would  be  filled  with  well- 
prepared  day  students  in  two  or  three  years.  He  hoped  parents,  teachers,  School 
Board,  and  employers  of  labour  would  do  their  duty  in  relation  to  that  Institute,  so 
that  we  might  see  such  a  result  in  Salford.  He  was  boimd  to  say  that  the  municipal 
authorities,  of  whom  he  might  be  paxdoned  for  mentioning  Mr.  Alderman  Robinson 
with  special  acknowledgment  of  his  great  services — (cheers), — ^had  given  full  meas- 
ure of  opportunity,  pressed  down  and  running  over,  to  all  those  who  had  special 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  that  town. — 
(Cheers.) 

The  prizes  won  during  the  past  ^ear  were  distributed  by  Miss  Mather. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Mayor  (Sir  Richard  Mottram),  seconded  by  Mr.  Platt-Hig- 
gins,  M.  P.,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Mather  and  Miss  Mather. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Alderman  B.  Robinson  for 
presiding  and  for  his  work  for  the  Institute,  accorded  on  the  motion  of  Sir  William 
Bailey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lees  Knowles,  M.  P. 

A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  his  address  at  Salford  just  quoted 
The  Manchester  Guardian  (October  7th  1897)  reports  another  aadress 
by  Mr.  Mather  on  a  similar  occasion  at  the  anniversary  of  a  Tech- 
nical School  at  Stockport.  As  this  address  is  largely  given  to  a 
statement  of  the  educational  conditions  in  this  country  it  is  here 
inserted  in  full. 

ICR.  WnJLIAH  MATHKB  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION— THE  EXAMPLE  OP  AMERICA. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  students  at  the  Stockport  Technical  School 
was  made  last  evenin^^  by  Mr.  William  Mather,  in  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of 
friends  of  the  institution!  Mr.  F.  R.  Robinson  was  in  the  chair,  and  amongst  those 
by  whom  he  was  supported  were  Sir  Joseph  Leigh  and  Mr.  S.  Kay.  The  report  of 
the  Princi]^  of  the  School  (Mr.  R.  J.  Brown)  showed  that  during  the  past  year 
there  had  oeen  in  all  1,889  students,  compared  with  1,837  in  the  previous  session. 
Many  of  these,  it  was  stated,  came  from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  borough,  and 
regret  was  expressed  that  in  consequence  of  no  grant  being  received  from  the  Lan- 
cashire County  Council  higher  fees  had  now  to  be  charged  to  students  who  came 
from  neighbouring  parts  of  Lancashire. — The  Chairman  in  the  course  of  his  address 
mentioned  that  the  school  was  doing  its  work  without  costing  the  ratepayers  a 
X)enB^.  He  thought,  having  regard  to  the  expenditure  on  technical  education  on 
the  (Continent,  they  did  not  spend  money  on  that  objject  in  Stockport  in  the  propor- 
tion they  ought  to  do.  He  considered  also  that  theu*  own  manufacturers  gave  too 
little  attention  to  the  school. — (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Mather,  in  his  address  before  distributing  the  prizes,  said  with  regard  to  the 
complaint  that  no  contribution  was  received  from  the  Lancashire  County  Council, 
that  was  the  penalty  of  the  geographical  position  Stockport  occupied.  He  could 
not  follow  the  chairman  in  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  they  had 
not  levied  a  penny  rate.  He  regarded  that  as  one  of  the  honours  they  still  had  to 
achieve.  He  could  assure  them  that  they  would  not  be  level  with  the  towns  that 
went  heart  and  soul  into  the  matter  of  technical  education  till  they  had  levied  the 
penny  rate  and  expended  it  in  the  furtherance  of  that  object.— (Hear,  hear.)  Par- 
liament had  made  up  for  lost  time  in  affording  facilities  to  the  whole  nation  for 
giving  technical  instruction  and  maintaining  it.    But  the  country  unfortunately 
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could  not  profit  from  it  for  some  years  in  the  sense  in  which  America,  Grermany, 
Switzerland,  and  even  France  were  benefiting  from  their  technical  schools.  One 
reason  for  this  difference  was  that  contained  in  their  report,  where  they  said  they 
had  to  provide  a  preparatory  course  of  instruction  for  many  students  owing  to 
inadequate  education  m  the  elementary  schools,  or  the  neg:lect  of  parents  to  keep 
their  children  at  school  to  acquire  the  necessary  education  in  the  higher  standards. 
This  illustrated  the  baneful  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  and  until 
these  were  radically  changed,  technical  school  teachers  and  managers  would  be 
working  in  a  wilderness.  The  Manchester  Technical  Instruction  Committee  re- 
ported to  the  City  Council  a  year  or  two  ago  that  only  9  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  public  elementary  schools  were  over  12  years  of  age.  We  wore 
competing  with  Continental  towns,  where  the  whole  of  the  children  continued  at 
school  beyond  the  age  of  12,  and  a  large  proportion  up  to  15  and  16.  There  was 
no  blame  attached  to  the  Manchester  school  system.  So  far  as  the  education  went, 
taking  into  account  the  age  at  which  the  pupils  were  taken  from  school,  it  com- 
pared favourably  with  that  given  on  the  Continent.  Our  technical  schools  differed 
from  those  of  other  nations  from  their  adaptation  to  evening  students,  who  went 
to  them  in  order  to  make  up  for  lost  time  or  imperfect  education  at  the  ordinary 
schools.  For  the  sake  of  the  future,  it  must  be  asked  whether  the  character  of  our 
technical  instruction  was  to  remain  as  it  is,  and  whether  the  schools  are  to  be  chiefly 
utilised  for  evening  students.  Could  our  industrial  classes  retain  their  pre-emi- 
nence, or  even  their  share  of  the  world's  custom,  by  depending  on  our  present  sys- 
tem— the  short  life  in  elementary  schools;  evening  schools  not  compulsory,  and  as 
yet  few;  organised  science  and  art  and  technical  schools,  which  were  eumost  all 
employed  for  evening  students?  His  answer  to  all  these  questions  was  most  de- 
cidedly in  the  negative.— (Hear,  hear.) 

Let  them  look  for  a  moment  at  other  nations.  America,  Switzerland,  Gtermany, 
and  France  had  virtuaUy  all  their  children  of  the  industrial  classes  in  school  at  14 
years  of  age,  whereas  in  that  centre  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  city  of  Manchester, 
we  had  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  school  children  beyond  the  age 
of  12. 

ADVANTAOB  OP  THE  LONGER  ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  OP  AMERICAN  YOUTH. 

In  America — a  country  he  dreaded  more  than  all  the  countries  of  Europe  put 
together  as  our  future  rivals — the  school  age  of  the  children  was  from  5  to  16,  17, 
and  18  years,  varying  in  the  different  States.  There  was  a  carefully  organised  system 
of  continued  education  throughout  those  States.  Using  the  emblematic  stars  of  the 
American  flag,  as  representing  the  States,  he  might  say  that  one  star  differed  from 
another'in  glory  as  regarded  education,  for  the  States  did  not  shine  all  alike,  in  the 
brightness  and  intelligence  of  the  population,  but  tbe  widespread  provision  for  the 
free  education  of  the  masses,  from  the  primary  schools,  corresponding  to  our  ele- 
mentary, on  to  the  grammar  schools,  and  up  to  the  high  schools  corresponding  to 
our  best  grammar  schools.  In  addition,  there  was  a  State  College  in  every  State, 
and  it  was  said  that  not  less  than  100  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
were  offering  technical  instruction  to  dav  students  throughout  the  year.  Some 
w^ere  institutions  of  long  standing  and  high  repute,  which  were  rapi  ily  transform- 
ing themselves  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ^e,  without  necessarily  abandoning  their 
fimctions  as  classical  schools.  Apart  from  these,  schools  of  technology  were  pro- 
vided by  the  liberality  of  citizens  in  the  great  cities  of  the  longer-settled  States. 
Throughout  the  States  plenty  of  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  technical  educa^ 
tion  of  the  young  population  before  they  entered  on  commercial  life.  All  these 
institutions  were  filled  with  day  students.  He  wanted  to  make  clear  the  distinction 
as  to  the  results  between  day  and  evening  students.  In  America  a  vast  army  was 
being  created,  and  continually  recruited,  of  young  men — ^and  women  too — who  pos- 
sessed a  store  of  knowledge,  and  were  made  practical  by  the  acquired  art  of  apply- 
ing their  knowledge  owing  to  the  technical  training  received  side  by  side  with 
scientific  instruction  in  schools  filled  regularly  with  day  students.  The  great  tech- 
nical school  of  Boston,  with  1,200  day  students,  passing  through  a  two  or  tliree 
years*  course,  afforded  them  an  example  and  a  warning.  Many  of  the  railway 
companies'  works  and  ^^at  manufacturing  establishments  eagerly  sought  young 
men  from  this  school.  He  was  told  by  the  manager  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  tbe 
railway  workshops  in  the  United.  States  that  they  would  not  employ  a  youn^  man 
imder  21  as  a  learner  or  improver  unless  he  had  gone  through  the  Boston  or  a  similar 
school.  Could  they  wonder  that  in  engineering  or  mechanical  pursuits  the  Ameri- 
cans were  showing  signs  of  successful  competition  with  ourselves,  even  in  our  own 
country  ?  They  had  manifold  disadvantages.  They  had  not  the  same  experience 
in  the  development  of  natural  resources  as  ourselves;  they  had  much  greater  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  the  cost  of  la))our:  but,  notwitnstanding  this,  they  had 
achieved  results  which  were  threatening  us  with  very  serious  rivalry. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  GERMANY. 

What  had  the  Uttle  State  of  Switzerland  done?  There  a  ^rfect  system  of  day 
schools  culminated  in  technical  schools  and  universities,  provided  for  every  Swiss 
youth  practically  free,  and  heavy  taxation  was  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  the  whole 
people  to  maintain  them.  Taking  Grermany  as  perhaps  the  best  example  of  system- 
atical training,  Mr.  Mather  pointed  out  the  sacrifices  the  people  had  made  there  in 
the  way  of  heavy  taxation  and  of  withholding  their  children  from  work  at  an  early 
age  in  order  that  they  might  be  well  instructed.  He  was  sent  in  his  youth  to  Ger- 
many to  profit  by  the  technical  education  offered  there,  and  he  sat  with  scholars  who 
were  the  children  of  working  tailors  and  mechanics,  whom  he  liked  for  their  man- 
ners and  attainments,  and  visited  at  their  homes,  and  in  many  of  these  cases  the 
parents  did  not  earn  on  an  average  more  than  £1  per  week,  but  made  sacrifices  that 
their  sons  might  rise  in  life,  very  often  to  their  advantage  by  their  sons'  success  in 
afterUfe. 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

In  this  country  the  State  and  private  liberality  had  provided  the  means  of 
technical  instruction,  and  school  authorities  were  devoted  to  their  work,  but  two 
things  were  wanting.  One  was  about  to  be  supplied  by  a  scheme  of  secondary 
education,  but  they  would  still  lack  that  which  alone  could  give  life  and  spirit  to 
the  system.  Upon  whom  rested  the  responsibility  of  infusing  the  life  and  spirit 
required?  He  answered,  upon  the  parents,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the  employers 
of  the  young.  Parents  must  be  determined  to  keep  their  children  to  the  f  ullage  at 
the  elementary  schools,  pursuing  their  education  tnrough  all  the  standards.  After 
that  sta^e  was  passed,  all  who  could  afford  by  making  a  sacrifice — a  great  boon  to 
their  children — should  send  them  for  two  or  three  years  to  one  of  the  higher  grade, 
the  secondary,  or  the  technical  schools  which  were  now  so  widespread  and  con- 
venient in  all  our  towns,  and  which,  under  the  promised  system  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, would  be  thoroughly  co-ordinated.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Mather  afterwards  distributed  the  prizes,  and  received  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks. 

The  following  summary  of  an  interesting  address  on  Teclinical 
Education  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  is  from  the  Manchester  Guardian 
of  October  23rd,  1897.  The  distinctions  drawn  between  Manual 
Training  and  Technical  Instruction  are  worthy  of  note. 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  M.  P.,  AT  STALTBBIDGE — ADDRESS  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  last  night  distributed  the  prizes 
and  certificates  to  the  students  at  the  Stalybridge  Technical  School.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Cheetham  presided,  and  amongst  other  on  the  platform  were  Mr.  F.  Platt-Higgins, 
M.  P.,  and  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins.  A  report  on  the  work  of  the  school  for  the 
past  year  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hyde. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said  it  was  one  of  the  pleasant 
privileges  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  especially  of  a  University  member,  to 
attend  on  such  occasions  to  distribute  the  prizes  and  congratulate  the  successful 
candidates.  Indeed  he  might  congratulate  them  all,  so  long  as  they  had  done  their 
best.  It  is  not  always  those  who  were  the  ablest  who  won  the  prizes  at  school. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  many  other 
great  men  were  said  to  have  oeen  duU  boys.  Strong  trees  grew  slowly.  He  trusted 
that  the  students  at  that  school,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  had  received 
what  might  be  called  an  all-round  education,  for  a  merely  literary  education  was  a 
one-sided  education. 

There  were  no  greater  mistakes  as  regards  education  than  to  suppose  that  it  was 
a  mere  matter  of  books,  and  that  it  was  to  be  confined  to  childhood,  or,  at  least,  to 
youth.  On  the  contrary,  what  we  learned  from  books  was  by  no  means,  or  at  any 
rate  ought  to  be  by  no  means,  the  most  valuable  part  of  what  we  learnt  at  school ; 
education,  for  good  or  for  evil,  went  on  through  life. — (Hear,  hear.)  **I  know  no 
wiser  or  more  felicitous  description  of  the  true  aim  of  a  school,"  said  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch,  "  than  is  contained  in  the  words  of  President  Adams,  of  Cornell  University, 
when  he  says,  *  the  main  object  of  education  is  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion ;  it  is  not  even  the  development  of  the  faculties ;  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
awakening  of  certain  desires  that  will  serve  to  the  pupil  as  a  sort  of  perpetual 
inspiration  through  life.*"  Nor  should  education  be  limited  to  mental  tramii^. 
The  soul  was  of  couse  the  noblest  part  of  man,  but  no  doubt,  in  the  present  conoi- 
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tions  of  our  existence  at  any  rate,  ft  could  not  act  except  through  and  by  the  body. 
There  were  many  questions  which  books  could  not  solve.  The  Greeks  tried  to  set- 
tle many  questions  W  verbal  arguments,  which  could  in  reality  be  determined  by 
observation  onlj.  Tliere  was  an  essay  in  Plutarch's  works  on  the  question  "  Whi(i 
was  first,  the  burd  or  the  egg,"  and  one  reason  given  for  deciding  that  the  hen  pre- 
ceded the  egg  was  that  everybody  called  it  a  **  hen's  egg,"  and  no  one  spoke  of  an 
"egg's  hen.  —(Laughter.)  We  were  not  ourselves  by  any  means  free  from  the  same 
error.  Such  schools  as  that  were  a  practical  protest  against  any  such  error.  But, 
besides  the  advantage  to  the  individual  students,  we  hoped  and  believed  that  these 
technical  schools  would  tend  to  develop  and  promote  the  commerce,  and  esx)ecially 
the  manufactures  of  the  country.  He  fearea  that  at  the  present  time  the  staple 
industries  of  the  country  were  by  no  means  in  the  condition  we  could  wish,  although 
he  was  not  disposed  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  country  in  that  respect.  We  h^oxl 
a  great  deal  about  things  being  '*  made  in  Germany,"  but,  after  all,  our  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  was  far  larger  per  head  than  that  of  any  other  country. 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  SHARE  IN  THE  TRADE  AND  <X)MMERCE  OF  THE  WORU). 

In  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Government  it  was  shown  that  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  was  £700,000,000  a  year,  out  of  a  total  of  £3,300,- 
000,000,  so  that,  while  our  population  was  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  that  of  the  whole 
world,  our  trade  and  commerce  was  more  than  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  whole  world. 
But,  while  not  disposed  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  future,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  be  careful.  We  could  not  aflFord  to  throw  awav  any  of  our  opportunities, 
and  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  technical  schools  would  be  very  useful  m  enabling 
us  to  maintain  the  proud  position  we  at  present  occupied. 

''To  their  techmcal  scnools,"  said  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  *'the  Germans  rightly 
ascribe,  to  a  great  extent,  their  industrial  success,  and  they  point  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  they  have  weighed  their  knowledge  and  their  technical 
training  against  our  material  advantages  in  mineral  wealth,  and  have  not  found 
them  wanting."  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  undervalue  what  had  been  done. 
The  TechnictS  Instruction  Commissioners  told  us  that  the  classes  in  connection  with 
South  Kensington  "cover  a  wider  area  of  elementary,  and  what  may  be  distin- 
guished as  lower  secondary  scientific  and  technical  instruction  in  this  than  in  any 
other  country;"  and  they  added  what,  as  a  Londoner,  he  read  with  pride: — **No 
organisation  like  that  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute  exists 
in  any  continental  country,  and  the  absence  of  such  organisation  has  been  lamented 
by  many  competent  persons  with  whom  we  came  in  contact. 

EDUCATIONAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  MANUAL  TRAININO. 

He  (Sir  John)  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that  the  training  to  be  acquired  in 
a  technical  school  could  be  any  substitute  for  that  of  the  workshop.  It  could  not 
replace,  but  it  might  supplement. — (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  some  things  indeed 
which  could  be  learnt  better  and  more  quickly  in  the  technical  school .  High  authori- 
ties had  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  a  fortnight  of  systematic  school  instruction  a 
man  would  learn  in  some  things  as  much  as  he  could  from  two  years  in  a  workshop. 
But  we  would  not  derive  from  it  half  the  advantage  which  was  possible,  unless  the 
Code  was  modified  so  as  to  permit  and  encourage  the  manual  mstruction  in  our 
elementary  schools.  At  present  they  might  have,  and  he  doubted  not  they  had, 
object-lessons  and  Kindergarten,  or  some  similar  exercises  in  their  infant  schools, 
and  they  had  now  established  these  technical  schools  for  young  men.  But  for  the 
boys  between  these  two  ages  there  were  no  corresponding  opportunities;  we  pro- 
vided for  them  no  training  in  the  use  of  the  hand^  in  the  command  of  the  hand  and 
eye.  With  girls  we  carriSd  on  training  by  means  of  needlework.  But  while  we  all 
saw  the  necessity  of  needlework  for  girls,  we  entirely  overlooked  the  equal  or  even 
greater  necessity  for  hand  training  in  the  case  of  boys.  Mimual  training  should,  in 
fact,  begin  in  the  infant  school,  and  continue  through  the  school  career.  He  would 
not,  indeed,  except  perhaps  in  some  exceptional  cases,  advocate  the  introduction  of 
technical  instruction  into  boys'  schools.  We  must  always  remember  that  manual 
instruction  and  technical  instruction  were  two  verv  different  things.  In  manual 
instruction  the  workshop  was  part  of  the  school,  and  the  object  was  not  to  make  a 
workman,  but  to  train  a  man;  in  technical  instruction  the  school  was  subordinate 
to  the  workshop,  and  the  primary  object  was  to  fit  the  student  for  some  definite 
trade  or  career.  But  if  technical  instruction  would  be  out  of  place  in  schools  for 
boys,  manual  instruction,  on  the  contrary,  even  for  boys  who  might  not  be 
designed  for  artisans  or  for  manufacturers  but  might  be  intended  for  sedentary 
pursuits,  was  a  most  valuable  training. — (Hear,  hear.) 
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**  The  boy,"  said  Mr.  Ham,  "  who  begins  to  construct  things  is  compelled  at  once 
to  b^;in  to  think,  deliberate,  reason,  and  conclude.  As  he  proceeds  ne  is  brought 
into  contact  with  powerful  natural  forces.  If  he  would  control,  direct,  and  apply 
these  forces,  he  must  first  master  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed ;  he  must 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  matter ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if  from 
this  he  is  not  led  also  to  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  mind."— (Applause.)  More- 
over, the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  our  schools  would  be  most  important, 
not  merely  from  the  advantage  to  health,  not  merely  from  the  greater  command  over 
the  hand  and  eye  which  it  would  bestow,  but  also  from  its  effect  on  the  mind  itself. 
Tlie  disastrous  result  of  the  neglect  of  manual  instruction  in  our  schools  was  that 
it  tended  to  unfit  boys  and  give  them  a  distaste  for  manual  labour.  Manual  instruc- 
tion was  valuable  in  all  schools.  It  was  good  for  the  bookish  boy  to  draw  him  away 
from  his  books ;  but,  most  of  all,  it  was  good  for  the  non-bookish  boy,  in  showing 
him  that  there  was  something  that  he  could  do  well.  The  boy  utterly  unable,  even 
if  he  were  studying,  to  keep  up  in  knowledge  and  percentage  with  the  brighter  boys 
became  discouraged,  dull,  and  moody.  Let  him  go  to  the  workroom  for  an  hour  and 
find  that  he  can  make  a  box  or  plane  a  rough  piece  of  board  as  well  as  the  brighter 
scholar — nay,  very  likely  better  than  his  brighter  neighbour, — and  you  had  given  him 
an  impulse  of  self-respect  that  was  of  imtold  benefit  to  him  when  he  went  back  to 
his  studies.  He  would  be  a  brighter  and  a  better  boy  for  finding  out  something  that 
he  could  do  well. — (Applause.)  In  his  further  remarks  Sir  John  Lubbock  spoke  of 
the  wonderful  fascination  of  machinery,  and  pointed  out  that  the  mechanical 
improvements  of  the  century  had  been  brought  about  in  no  smaU  degree  by  men  of 
poor  and  lowly  origin.  Even  now,  he  said,  there  was  no  single  subs&nce  in  nature 
the  properties  of  which  were  fully  known  to  us.  What  we  had  discovered  was  but 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  revelations  that  remained  for  the  patient  student. 
No  one  could  doubt  that  discoveries  as  great  as  any  of  the  past  still  awaited  us  in 
the  future.  Perhaps  within  those  very  walls,  by  some  of  their  own  students,  new 
steps  would  be  taken  in  the  triumphal  progress  of  science,  new  discoveries  made, 
which  would  contribute  to  the  advance  and  welfare  of  mankind.— (Applause.) 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  Platt-Higgins,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alderman  Ridyard, 
thanks  were  accorded  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  for  his  address. 

The  following  address  by  Sir.  William  H.  Bailey,  given  at  the  prize 
distribution  of  the  Hindley  Technical  Schools,  ^ves  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  wonderful  industrial  development  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria — due,  largely,  to  the  inventive  genius  of  a 
few  humble  natives  of  Lancashire. 

[Manchester  Guardian,  October  21st,  1897.] 
SIR.  WILLIAM  H.   BAILEY,  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

At  the  Hmdley  Technical  Schools  last  night,  Sir.  William  H.  Bailey,  in  presenting 
prizes  to  the  successful  students,  spoke  of  this  Diamond  Jubilee  year  of  the  Queen 
as  a  season  of  contrasts  and  measurements  of  national  progress.  The  pious  Scotch 
elder,  who  did  not  dare  to  practise  self-examination  as  the  first  of  Christian  duties, 
because  it  made  him  to )  proud,  miist  only  be  imitated  by  those  who  cared  not  for 
our  future  commercial  prosperity,  for  those  who  knew,  as  he  did,  anything  of  the 
work  done  in  other  countries — those  who  have  studied  the  progress  and  skm  in  the 
first  principlas  of  the  arts  of  industry  and  in  the  scientific  use  of  force  by  our  com- 
petitors abroad — knew  very  much  that  should  discount  our  pride  and  vanity,  and 
make  us  feel  anxious  about  our  future  commercial  prosperity. 

Until  recently  technical  education  has  been  much  ignored,  if  not  entirely  neg- 
lected, in  England.  If.  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  half  as  much  of  the  goodness  and 
public  piety  and  thought  and  work  that  has  been  given  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  parish  doles,  had  been  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  ignorance, 
those  monuments  of  woe  and  past  neglect,  which  are  often  the  largest  buildings  in 
our  towns — the  workhouses — would  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist. — (Applause). 
Friends  of  education  felt  that  now,  amongst  the  great  triumphs  of  the  age  of  Vic- 
toria, we  might  count  free  libraries.  Board  schools,  and  the  technical  colleges  and 
institutions  of  this  country.  Might  he  ask  technical  students  to  remember  this — 
that,  having  mastered  the  nrst  principles  of  their  work,  having  in  their  memories  the 
rigid  lo^c  of  the  multiplication  table  and  the  two-foot  rule,  and  having  by  practice 
in  drawmg  made  the  fingers  the  willing  and  obedient  servants  of  the  eyes  and  the 
brain,  they  should  then  let  the  recreations  of  their  leisure  be  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  of  their  studies.^Hear,  hear.)  What  was  this  history  but  the 
fascinating  dramatic  record  of  methods  of  work,  of  the  successes  and  the  fighting, 
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struggling,  and  often  failures  of  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  human  laoe? 
Sir  William  went  on  to  speak  of  the  remarkable  scientific  and  industrial  develop- 
ments of  the  Victorian  era,  and  said  technical  education  and  foreign  competition 
were  receiving  serious  attention  by  all  thoughtful  men,  and  it  might  not  be  out  of 
place  to  trace  some  of  the  causes  which  had  greatly  created  the  commercial  suprem- 
acy of  Lancashire. 

DEBT  OWED  BY  MODERN  CIVILIZATION  TO  A  FEW  HUMBLE  INVENTORS- 

We  owed  all  to  the  inventive  skill  and  natufal  ability  of  the  men  within  a  few 
miles  of  this  immediate  district.  Kay,  of  Bury,  invented  the  fly-shuttle;  Tom 
Hayes,  of  Lei^h,  invented  the  art  of  spinning  by  rollers;  Hargreaves,  of  Black- 
bum,  invented  the  spinning- jenny;  and  Crompton,  of  Bolton,  the  mule;  RadclifTe, 
of  Stockport,  improved  the  steam  loom;  and  Richard  Roberts,  of  Manchester, 
invented  the  self-acting  mule.  Their  improved  methods  of  spinning  and  weaving 
increased  the  producing  power  of  the  works  in  this  district  far  more  than  50  times, 
and  it  was  useful  for  us  to  remember  that,  before  the  year  1733,  when  Elay's 
invention  was  introduced,  we  were  not  superior  to  the  natives  of  the  Pacmc 
Islands  nor  the  pigmies  of  Central  Africa  in  our  methods  of  spinning  and  weaving. 
The  robes  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the  vestments  of  the  Cavaliers,  and,  indeed,  the 
garments  of  George  II. ,  were  produced  by  methods  of  spinning  and  weaving  as 
primitive  and  differing  little  from  each  other,  and  our  great  superiority  commenced 
only  when  Kay  introduced  his  fly-shuttle,  two  pickers  and  a  bit  of  string.  He 
found  that  even  up  to  1803  we  bought  yam  from  India,  and  it  was  only  about  75 
years  before  this  tnat  we  began  to  cast  our  own  iron  hollow- ware,  most  of  it  having 
come  from  Holland  and  Germany.  We  imported  Dutchmen  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  to  teach  us  how  to  make  pumps,  bleachers  to  show  us  how  to 
bleach,  and  for  a  thousand  vears  before  the  ena  of  last  century  the  Cottonopolis 
of  Europe  was  Barcelona,  li  it  had  not  been  for  our  cheaper  production,  because 
of  our  mechanical  inventions,  it  might  still  be  Cottonopolis. 

VALUE   OP   DEFINITE    INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING    STATED    TWO    CENTURIES  AGO,  BY  AN 

ENGLISH  AUTHOR. 

He  bought  a  note-book  the  other  day,  published  in  1676;  it  was  the  first  cry  for 
technical  education  in  this  country.  Its  title  was  **  How  to  outdo  the  Dutch  with- 
out fighting,"  and  it  was  written  by  Andrew  Yarranton.  The  old  author  said  that 
*'  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  fight  on  the  seas,  as  our  boats  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Dutch,  if  we  are  to  exist  at  all,  we  must  sharpen  the  wits  of  our  people,"  and  he 
pointed  out  that  mechanics'  universities  had^xisted  for  many  ye^ln  Germany 
and  Holland,  and  we  should  send  there  for  teachers.  He  proceeded: — '*6et  a  man 
from  Freiburg  to  put  us  in  the  way  of  making  tapes,  and  to  bring  over  two  engines, 
one  for  narrow  and  one  for  broad  tapes,  with  wheels  to  spin.  Send  for  one  man  to 
Dort,  in  Holland,  to  put  us  into  the  way  of  treating  the  fine  threads,  and  for  a 
spinning  mistress  from  Germany  to  govern  the  little  maids,  and  instruct  them  in 
trie  art  of  spinning;  for  a  man  from  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  to  whiten  your  tapes  and 
threads;"  and — here  comes  a  compliment  to  Manchester — **if  you  do  this  you  will 
become  masters  of  it,  as  Manchester  is  in  all  things  it  trades  in."  He  stated  these 
facts  to  show  how  comparatively  recent  had  been  British  commercial  success  in 
manufacturing:.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  last  century  nearly  all  our  cast-iron  pans 
came  from  HoUana,  but  sin«e  then  nearly  all  iron  manufacture  in  this  country, 
and  the  improvements  generally  up  to  a  recent  period  had  been  Engli^.  Liet 
them  not  forget  that  the  first  iron  Doat  was  made  near  Ulverston,  in  this  county, 
by  Wilkinson.  We  owed  our  great  success  chiefiy  to  the  singular  natural  ability  of 
our  inventors,  most  of  whom  had  scanty  education,  but  great  imagination.  But 
the  inventors  of  the  present  day  must  be  scholars  and  educated  men.  Our  mechan- 
ical appliances  and  improved  processes  invented  by  Englishmen  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  caused  us  to  be  superior  to  our  trade  rivals  abroad,  and  we  must  not  be 
astonished  when  we  were  told — what  he  knew  to  be  true — that  in  America,  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  France  many  improved  methods  were  being  discovered,  which,  in 
sopie  cases,  were  very  superior  to  ours.  The  factory  system  that  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  textile  manufactures  was  being  introduced  into  the  production  of  machin- 
ery, and  the  hand  lathe  and  the  common  drilling  machine  would  shortly  be  ancient 
tools,  only  fit  for  the  jobbing  smith.  It  was  for  our  manufacturers  and  captains  of 
industry  carefully  to  study  the  new  movement,  in  order  that  we  might  retain  and 
strengthen  those  manufactures  which  were  being  assailed.  He  had  great  confidence 
in  th"  future  if  the  technical  schools  were  managed  with  the  energy  displayed  at 
Ilindley,  and  other  technical  schools  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Jiancaahire* 
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StadentB  must  not  forget  that  education  was  merely  the  accumulationB  of  stores. 
Education  was  only  the  bricks  and  mortar.  Ideas  depend  upon  the  initiative  skill 
of  the  scholar,  on  his  imagination  and  constructive  power,  and  his  ability  to  utiliBe 
the  materials  accumulated. — (Applause.) 

The  following  suggestive  address  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  new  Technical  College 
in  Darlington. 

The  problem  of  the  education  of  a  whole  people  is  the  theme  of 
his  discourse.  Some  of  the  obstacles  met  witn,  in  the  endeavour  to 
promote  this  education,  under  a  popular  Representative  Govern- 
ment, relying  largely  on  local  effort,  are  contrasted  with  the  facili- 
ties incident  to  such  efforts  under  a  despotic  Bureaucratic  form  of 
Government. 

In  common  with  many  of  the  speakers  previously  quoted,  the 
Duke,  deplores  the  absence  of  sufficient  schooling  between  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  the  Technical  Training  Classes  and  Institutions. 

[Reported  in  Manchester  Guardian  October  9th,  1897.] 

THE  DUKE  OP  DEVONSHIRE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  QUESTIONS. — OPENINa  OP  DARLINGTON 

TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 

[From  our  own  reporter.  1 

Darlington,  Friday  Night. 

A  fine  new  Technical  College  was  opened  here  this  afternoon  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  new  building,  which  stands  in  Northgate,  one  of  the 
leading  thoroughfares  of  the  town — not  far  from  the  historic  house  associatM  with 
the  names  of  George  Stephenson  and  the  late  Edward  Pease, — has  been  erect^  at  a 
cost  of  about  £13,000,  the  bulk  of  which  sum  has  been  already  obtained  from  pub- 
lic and  private  sources.  The  classes  which  have  been  started  have  attracted  some 
five  hundred  students,  who  have  hitherto  had  to  content  themselves  with  such 
educational  facilities  as  were  to  be  found  in  various  classrooms  in  the  town ;  and 
as  the  college  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  within  a  considerable  radius,  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  receive  large  numbers  of  students  from  Middlesbrough,  Stockton,  the 
Hartlepools,  and  South  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire  generally. 

Crowds  of  people  gathered  in  the  streets  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  was  received  by  the  Mayor  of  Darlington  (Mr.  George  Marshall), 
and  who  formally  opened  the  college  gates  with  a  silver  key.  The  invited  guests, 
to  the  number  of  some  hundreds,  proceeded  to  the  Art  Room  of  the  College,  where 
an  inaugural'  meeting  was  held,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor,  who  was  sup- 
ported on  the  platform  by  the  leading  men  of  Darlington  and  other  neighbouring 
towns.  The  Mayor,  in  his  opening  observations,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the 
event  to  the  town  and  district,  and  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Etevon- 
shlre,  who,  he  said,  had  from  the  fii*st  closely  identified  himself  with  the  technical 
education  movement  in  this  country,  and  at  the  present  time  occupied  the  high 
position  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council  of  Education. 

ADDRESS  ON  IMPORTANCE  OP  EDUCATION  IN  SCIENCE. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  cheered  on  rising,  said  he  had  had  very  Rreat 
pleasure  in  accepting  the  invitation  to  come  and  open  the  building  in  whicli  they 
were  assembled,  because  he  believed  that  the  work  of  which  it  formed  a  part  was 
not  only  of  local  but  of  the  greatest  national  importance. — (Hear,  hear.)  Such  pro- 
vision as  they  had  now  made  for  technical  education  was  much  needed,  and  he 
b^eved  that  in  erecting  that  building  they  had  not  only  acted  wisely  in  their  own 
interest  and  in  that  of  the  generations  which  were  to  succeed  them,  but  that  they 
had  done  little  more  than  fulfil  what  under  present  circumstances  had  become 
almost  an  imperative  duty. --(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  aware  that  they  were  assembled 
in  a  part  of  the  building  which  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  art  instruc- 
tion, and  he  did  not  deny  that  art  instruction  was  at  least  as  essential  to  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  manufacturing  and  industrial  interests  as  science  itself. 
But  he  had  always  believed — whether  accurately  or  not — that  in  the  industries 
with  which  Darlington  was  specially  identified,  the  mining,  the  iron,  and  the  steel 
industries,  science  perhaps  held  a  larger  part  than  art,  and  for  that  reason  he 
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would  confine  his  remarks  almost  exclusiyely  to  the  question  of  improved  scientific 
education. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  a  speech  delivered  b^  a  very 
distinguished  professor,  and  teacher  of  the  Dublin  University,  Dr.  Mahaffy,  who, 
departing  from  the  usual  custom  in  connection  with  prize  distributions,  instead  of 
taking  an  optimist  view  of  his  surroundings,  thought  fit  to  take  a  very  despondent 
view  of  the  education  question.  He  said  he  doubted  whether  as  a  result  of  the 
education  movement  of  the  last  thirty  years  the  people  of  this  country  were  either 
happier  or  better.  He  admitted  that  there  might  be  less  misery  and  squalor  amon;^ 
the  people,  but  the  people  were  more  discontented.  And  as  to  the  morality  which 
had  Deen  produced  hy  the  education  of  thirty  years.  Dr.  Mahaffy  said  he  had  him- 
self been  acquainted  in  his  professional  labours  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  men  who  had  since  turned  out  to  be  remarkable  criminals 
who  had  invariably  been  distinguished  by  their  proficiency  in  intellectual  attain- 
ments.— (Laughter .)  He  had  very  httle  doubt  that  the  report  of  the  speech  to  which 
he  was  referrmg  was  so  abbreviated  as  to  convey  a  very  imperfect  account  of  Dr. 
Mahaffy*s  views.  As  it  was  reported  the  speech  was  certainly  calculated  to  convey 
the  idea  that  education  altogether  was  a  mistake,  and  that  we  were  better  when, 
thirty  vears  a^o,  we  paid  very  little  attention  indeed  to  the  education  of  the  people. 
He  dia  not  think  that  that  could  have  been  Dr.  Mahaffy's  intention;  probably  he 
only  desired  to  express  in  somewhat  strong  terms  his  conviction  that  much  of  the 
educational  effort  of  the  last  thirty  years  liad  been  carried  on  upon  wrong  princi- 
ples and  been  devoted  to  wrong  objects.  If  that  was  so,  he  did  not  know  whether 
they  need  altogether  differ  from  Dr.  Mahaffy,  for  those  of  them  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  cause  of  technical  education  had  been  not  only  seeking  to  extend 
the  area  of  education  but  in  many  respects  to  alter  its  direction  and  to  give  to  it  a 
more  practical  character  and  one  which  they  thought  might  be  of  more  advantage 
to  the  people  of  this  country. — (Hear,  hear.)  But  if  there  were  any  who  desired,  as 
Dr.  Msmaffy  might  have  been  supposed  to  desire,  to  check  the  progress  of  education 
of  son^  sort  in  this  coimtry,  their  hopes  and  anticipations  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment.—(Applause.)  The  people  of  this  coimtry  had  now  discovered  that  they 
possessed  intellects — intellects  which  were  capable  of  cultivation  to  the  highe^ 
extent,  even  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  daily  manual  labour.  And  the  people, 
having  the  power  to  decide,  were  not  likely  to  relapse  or  allow  their  descendants  to 
relapse  into  that  condition  of  ignorance,  whether  contented  or  otherwise,  which 
eidsted  thirtv  years  ago. — (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  at  present  neces  ary  to  discuss 
with  Dr.  Maiiaffy  the  abstract  question  of  whether  education  had  led  to  the  happi- 
ness or  the  greater  morality  of  the  people.  There  was  something  which  was  to  oe 
considered  even  before  the  attempt  to  make  the  people  happier  or  better,  and  that 
was  the  question  of  the  continuea  existence  of  the  people. ---(Hear,  hear.)  And  the 
case  for  technical  education  and  the  improvement  of  technical  education  was  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  its  advocates,  it  was  essential  to  the  continued  efficiency  of  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industries,  but  for  the  prosperity  of  which  the 
people  of  this  country  could  n<5t  continue  to  prosper  or  even  to  exist ' 

WORLD  OOMFBTITION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION. 

This  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  theoretical  speculation,  but  a  matter  of  practical 
importance.  It  would  be  remembered  that  last  year,  or  the  year  before  that,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  intense  competition  to  which 
some  of  our  principal  industries  were  at  present  exposed;  a  great  deal  was  said 
about  the  decline  and  probable  fall  of  British  industry.  Statistics  were  produced 
showing  the  extent  to  which,  in  certain  industries,  British  manufactures  had  been 
supplanted  by  those  of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States.  In  all  those  discussions 
Germany  was  the  chief  object  of  terror  that  was  held  up.  '*  Made  in  Germany** 
became  a  sort  of  watchword  and  battle-cry,  with  which  it  was  sought  to  lead  us  to 
the  abandonment  of  old  policies  and  to  the  adoption  of  new  financial  and  commercial 
systems.  Much  discussion  naturally  followed  the  publication  of  those  statements, 
and  he  thought  the  discussion  had  shown  that  the  alarm  which  was  created  was  in 
a  great  degree  exaggerated,  and  certainly  premature.  The  discussion  showed  that 
although  comparisons  between  certain  years  and  between  certain  branches  of 
indust^  might  show  depressing  results,  much  of  the  apparent  depression  was  due 
rather  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of  our  industries  ana  m  the  course  of  trade.  It 
was  shown  that  the  volume  of  our  production  had  not  diminished,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  continued  to  increase,  although  it  might  be  true  that  some  of  our  com- 
petitors had  increased  their  trade  in  a  larKer  proportion.  But  although  the  scare 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  exaggerated,  he  did  not  think  anyone  would  suggest  that  it 
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was  altogether  without  foundation,  or  that  the  condition  of  some  of  our  industries 
was  not  such  as  to  require  close  examination,  probably  some  caution,  and  certainly 
considerable  energy,  if  such  industries  were  to  oe  retained  in  their  present  positions. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  STILL  IN  THK  LEAD. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  great  subject  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  discuss 
full^  on  such  an  occasion,  but  he  would  like  to  quote  one  of  the  conclusions  set 
out  in  an  official  documentpublished  by  the  Board  of  Trade  after  the  discussions  of 
which  he  had'zjpoken: — '*  We  are  still  greatly  ahead  of  either  country  (Germany  or 
the  United  States)  in  our  power  of  manufacture  for  export,  so  mucn  so  that  up  to 
the  present  the  gains  of  either  in  this  respect  have  had  no  serious  effect, upon  our 
trade;  but,  beginning  from  a  lower  level,  each  country  is  for  the  moment  travelling 
upwards  more  rapidfly  than  we  are,  who  occupy  a  much  higher  eminence.  If 
peace  is  maintained  both  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  to  some  extent 
France  also,  are  certain  to  increase  their  rat«  of  upward  movement.  Theur  compe- 
tition with  us  in  neutral  markets,  and  even  in  our  home  markets,  will  probably, 
unless  v^e  ourselves  are  active,  become  increasingly  serious.  Every  year  wiU  aad 
to  their  acquired  capital,  and  they  will  have  larger  and  larger  additions  to  their 
population  to  draw  upon.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  more  than  ever  th^t  attention 
should  be  ^ven  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  for 
export.  It  IS  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  increase  of  wealth  in  foreign  countries 
is,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  us.  The  richer  neighbouring  nations  are  the  bet- 
ter for  us  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  long  run.  But  the  change  of  condi- 
tions must  be  recognised,  and  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  maintain  our  past  undoubted 
pre-eminence,  at  any  rate  without  strenuous  effort  and  careful  and  energetic  im- 
provement in  method. "^Applause.) 

That  was  from  a  document  prepared,  no  doubt,  with  the  honest  intention  of  allay- 
ing rather  than  of  exciting  panic,  but  it  contained  statements  which,  at  all  events, 
suggested  subjects  for  reflection. — (Hear,  hear.)  In  face  of  such  warnings  as  those, 
hemd  not  think  it  could  be  said  that  the  scare  to  which  he  had  referred  had  been 
altogether  hurtful,  or  that  it  was  desirable  we  should  relapse  into  that  state  of  con- 
tented optimism  from  which  it  somewhat  rudely  awakened  us.  Even  those  who 
were  the  foremost  in  combating  anything  in  the  nature  of  alarm  or  panic  had  been 
forced  to  admit  that  there  were  certain  of  our  industries  on  which  senous  inroads  had 
been  made  by  foreign  competition;  and  almost  all  agreed  that  in  cases  in  which  such 
successful  inroads  had  been  made  the  cause  was  in  a  very  great  degree  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  technical  preparation  of  the  workers  of  foreign  countries.— <Hear, 
hear.)  Other  things,  involving  questions  of  a  controversial  character,  into  which 
he  could  not  now  enter,  might  help  to  hamper  us  in  the  industrial  race,  but  what- 
ever our  opinions  as  to  those  matters  might  oe,  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  all,  whether  employers  or  workmen,  address  ourselves  at  once  and  with  energy 
to  a  cause  which  was  obvious,  which  was  patent,  and  as  to  which  there  was  no 
controversy. — (Hear,  hear.) 

ENGLAND  HEARTILY  SUPPORTS  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

It  was  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  before  the  scare  he  had  referred  to  had 
terrified  us  into  it  we  had  taken  up  the  question  of  technical  education  in  earnest, 
and  that  we  had  done  a  good  deal  of  late  years  to  remove  any  inferiority  under 
which  we  might  labour  in  respect  of  the  technical  training  of  our  people.  In  the 
county  of  Durham,  as  in  other  counties,  when  we  compared  the  position  of  tech- 
nical mstruction  in  the  present  day  with  what  it  was  ten  or  even  five  years  ago, 
there  was  ample  groundf  for  congratulation.  The  officers  of  the  committees  of 
county  councils,  many  of  them  men  of  great  ability,  had  accumulated  large  stores 
of  experience,  and  the  nation  now  commanded  the  services  of  a  body  of  teachers 
whose  efficiency  increased  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year.— (Hear,  hear.)  Public 
opinion  was  never  at  any  time  so  favourable  to  institutions  adapted  to  the  local 
needs  of  every  district,  even  thoiigh  those  institutions  might  involve  the  com- 
munity in  considerable  expense.  The  nation  realised  as  it  never  had  at  any  pre- 
vious period  that  the  welfare  of  its  industries  depended  upon  the  training  of  its 
workers,  and  still  more  upon  the  training  of  the  directors  of  its  industries. 

It  was  recognised  now  as  it  had  not  been  until  a  short  time  ago  that  the  profes- 
sional preparation  for  commerce  was  a  science  in  itself — that  it  needed  experts  to 
plan  it,  experts  to  carry  it  out  and  experts  to  maintain  it.— ^Hear,  hear.)  JBut,  of 
course,  in  this  matter  of  technical  education  we  had  special  difficulties  of  our  own 
to  contend  with.  Our  Oovemment  could  not,  by  bureaucratic  action,  impose  plans 
upon  localities,  however  wisely  those  plans  might  be  formed.    The  Qovernment 
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were  compelled  to  take  the  longer  aod,  let  us  hope,  in  the  end  more  fruitful  course 
of  stimulating  localities  to  think  and  to  act  for  themselves. — (Hear,  hear.)  There 
was,  as  he  beheved,  urgent  necessity  for  action  swift  and  prudent,  and  it  rested  with 
the  present  generation  to  show  whether  under  our  present  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  people  could  address  themselves  with  the  necessary  sureness  of  aim 
and  persistency  of  purpose  to  frame  and  carry  out  plans  of  education  upon  which 
the  futm'e  welfare  of  the  nation  might  deiiend.  Democracy  was  in  this  respect,  as 
in  many  others,  on  its  trial.  Side  by  side  with  us,  another  country  which  Tvas  not 
democratic  had  built  up  a  system  of  induKtrial  and  commercial  education  that  was 
highly  efficient  and  eminently  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  industrial  capacities 
of  the  nation.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  we,  to  whom  the  idea  of  bureaucratic 
interference  in  any  respect  was  distasteful,  we  who  believed  in  local  effort  and  local 
self-goyeVnment,  we  wno  clung  almost  w^ith  a  passionate  devotion  to  our  liberty  to 
manage  our  own  affairs,  were  capable  of  building  up  an  equally  efficient  system. 
He  believed  that  this  might  be  done,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  done 
without  much  effort  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  of  us — on  the  part  of  parents, 
on  the  part  of  local  administrators,  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Whde  much  must 
depend  on  local  effort,  he  admitted  that  something  yet  remained  to  be  done  by  the 
Government,  with  the  assistance  of  Parliament. — (Hear,  hear.) 

^        NEED  OP  BETTER  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

The  progress  already  made,  the  tentative  struggles  in  which  we  had  been  engaged 
for  the  last  few  years,  had  revealed  the  existence  in  our  educational  system  of  a 
considerable  gap  which  required  to  be  fiUed.  All  the  experts  were  agi^ed  that  in 
order  that  people  miglit  take  full  advantage  of  the  specfal  scientific  courses  prepared 
for  them  in  such  buildings  as  that  in  which  they  were  assembleil  they  must  come 
better  prepared  than  they  did  now.  The  county  of  Durham*s  own  expert,  Mr. 
Robson,  the  secretary  to  the  CJounty  Education  Committee,  declared  in  a  recent 
report  that  *Hhere  must  be  an  organised  system  of  secondary  eilucation  provided 
beyond  and  above  our  most  admirable  elementary  school  course  instead  of  the 
present  chaotic  jumble  existing  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  University." 

He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  County  fklucation  Committee  had  devoted  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
county,  but  their  jxiwers  needed  to  be  extended  by  such  a  measure  as  was  brought 
before  Parliament  last  session — a  measure  which  he  noticcnl  Mr.  Robson,  in  the  same 
report,  in  language  that  he  could  not  help  thinking  was  somewhat  exaggerated, 
described  as  "the  most  revolutionary  measure  of  modern  times.**  Although  revo- 
lutionary, he  did  not  think  from  the  tenour  of  his  re|)ort  that  Mr.  Robson  disap- 
proved of  it.  Well,  revolutionary  or  not,  he  hoix'd  that  that  measure,  or  at  ^ 
events  that  part  of  it  which  referred  to  secondary  education,  would  very  speedily 
reappear,  and  not  only  rea[)pear  but,  now  that  some  of  the  controverted  questions 
connected  with  elementary  education  had  been  for  the  time  at  all  events  disposed 
of,  would  reap|)ear  with  some  of  its  revolutionary  provisions  extended. — (Hear, 
hear.)  As  he  had  occasion  to  sav  yesterday  in  a  neighlxiuring  county,  we  had  in 
this  country  some  of  the  l)est  and  some  of  the  worst  secondary  schools  that  were  to 
l)e  found  in  Europe. — (Hoar,  hear.)  Sonie  in  each  class  were  under  public  and  some 
under  private  management.  He  did  not  think  it  was  too  much  to  hope  that  by  con- 
ferring upon  the  State  or  upon  some  local  authorities  delegated  by  the  State  some 
|X)wer8  01  insi)ection  and  examination  it  might  be  possible  to  stimulate  and  improve 
those  which  were  good,  and  by  giving  adequate  warning  to  parents  it  might  be  pos- 
sible either  to  extinguish  those  which  were  bad  or  to  compel  them  under  pain  of 
extinction  to  render  themselves  efficient.— (Hear,  hear.)  It  seemed  to  him  an  urgent 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  assisted  by  Parliament,  to  make  some  such 
effort  to  protect  parents  and  to  protect  the  nation  from  the  calamitous  results  which 
followed,  and  which  must  follow,  educational  imposture. — (Hear,  hear.)  Secondary 
schools  in  the  condition  they  would  be  in  when  reformed  would  furnish  to  the 
technical  schools  an  increasing  number  of  students  qualified  to  take  advantage  to 
an  extent  they  could  not  do  at  present  of  the  courses  there  provided  for  them. — 
(Applause.)  He  hoped  that  although  he  had  devoted  his  remarks  almost  exclusively 
to  the  one  topic  of  the  necessity  for  improving  the  scientific  and  commercial  educa- 
tion of  olur  people,  they  would  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  was  indifferent  to 
the  higher  aspect  of  education  which  concerned  the  training  of  the  character  of  the 
student.  He  quite  recognised  that  the  highest  province  of  education  was  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  student  and  not  only  to  make  him  an  accomplished  workman,  but 
a  good  citizen,  but  it  was  because  of  the  urgent  necessity  that  he  felt  existed  at  the 
present  time  for  cultivating  the  study  of  certain  sciences  and  certain  arts  which 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  industrial  training  and  proeperity  of  the  people 
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that  he  had  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  ventured  to  urge  the  subject  most  strongly 
upon  them.— (Applause.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Devonsliire  for  his  presence  and  his  a>ldres8  was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Manson  (chairman  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee),  seconded 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Pease,  M.  P. ,  supported  by  Lord  Barnard,  the  Dean  of  Durham,  Mr. 
Gumey  (principal  of  the  Newcastle  College  of  Science),  Mr.  Alderman  Hugh  Bell 
(cliairman  of  the  Middlesbrough  School  Board),  and  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  and  car- 
ried.— The  Duke  of  Devonshire  briefly  replied,  and  after  a  number  of  other  votes  of 
thanks  had  been  passed  the  proceedings  closed 

The  Manchaster  Guardian,  of  October  6th,  1897,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing concise  report  of  the  address  spoken  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
at  the  opening  of  new  Technical  and  Art  Schools  in  Leicester. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Bishop  of  London  visited  Leicester  yesterday  in  order  to  open  the  new  Tech- 
nical and  Art  Schools  which  have  been  built  and  furnished  by  the  Corporation  at  a 
cost  of  about  £40,000.  The  Mayor  opened  the  proceedings,  after  which  Sir  Thomas 
Wright  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  development  of  technical  education  in 
Leicester  and  the  erection  of  the  new  school.  The  Bishop  of  London  expressed  his 
gratification  at  returning  to  Leicester  in  order  to  open  the  schools,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  signal  proof  of  the  life,  energy,  and  vigour  of  the  municipality.  A 
procession  was  then  formed,  and  propeeded  from  the  Drill  Hall  to  the  schools,  where 
the  Bishop  of  London,  having  t^een  presented  by  the  architect  with  a  gold  key, 
unlocked  tne  gate  and  declared  the  schools  open.  Sir  Thomas  Wright  afterwards 
presided  at  a  limcheon  in  the  Assembly  Room,  and  was  supported  by  the  Bishops  of 
of  London,  Peterborough,  and  Leicester. 

The  Bishop  of  London  proposed  "Success  to  the  Municipal  Technical  and  Art 
Schools."  He  remarked  that  the  centre  of  England's  greatness  and  the  whole 
source  of  England's  life  consisted  in  the  persistent  and  regular  development  of  her 
self-government.  No  increase  of  municipal  government,  accordingly,  ought  to  be 
the  source  of  other  than  unmitigated  rejoicing.  The  progress  of  England  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  depended  largely  on  its  technical  education.  With  respect 
to  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  science,  he  must  quote  the  phrase  of  a  friend  who 
confessed  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it  and  liad  never  even  taught  it. — 
(Laughter.)  As  regarded  his  knowledge  of  art,  he  must  confess  that  he  had  never 
drawn  anything— not  even  a  handcart. — (Renewed  laughter.)  The  Bishop  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  break  which  occured  in  a  l)oy\s  education  when  he  left 
school  and  became  an  apprentice,  and  said  the  missing  link  was  supplied  by  the 
technical  schools,  which  developed  the  physical  alertness  in  the  mechanic  and 
made  him  in  every  respect  an  intelligent  man.  With  respect  to  the  pressure  of 
international  competition,  it  was  for  the  manufacturer  to  exhibit  greater  readiness 
to  follow  the  development  of  the  markets  and  look  out  for  new  openings.  It  was  for 
them  to  do  the  touting  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  follow  the  example  of 
Germany,  which  covered  Italy  and  other  countries  with  travellers.  The  capacity 
of  Germany  lay  in  making  colourable  imitations  of  English  goods,  but  which  were 
entirely  bad.  They  looked  like  the  proper  tiling,  however,  and  were  bought  up  at 
once.  He  beheved  that  the  English  mechanic  could  do  a  better  day's  work  than  any- 
body else,  but  it  was  because  he  was  English,  and  not  because  of  his  education. 
Technical  education  would  give  him  a  prospect  of  a  happier  and  more  contented 
life.  The  teaching  of  art,  again,  would  endow  him  with  a  sense  of  beauty,  and  base 
his  knowledge  on  the  finest  feelings  which  they  could  posses. — (Applause.) 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1897,  the  Earl  of  Crewe  opened  the  New 
Technical  Institute  at  Crewe.  In  a  brief  address  Lord  Crewe  re- 
ferred with  commendation  to  the  recent  talk  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire— on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Darlington  Technical 
College — (see  preceding  page)  in  reference  to  the  danger  of  foreign 
competition  wnich  however  he,  (Lord  Crewe,)  thougnt  had  some- 
times been  greatly  exaggerated,  for,  he  said,  "where  the  foreign 
competition  depended  upon  the  greater  technical  aptitude  and  finer 
technical  training  of  the  workmen,  it  could  be  combatted  by  the 
improved  methods  of  our  own  workmen.  He  was  glad  that  the 
Technical  Institution  they  had  opened  that  day  was  intended  also,  to 
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advance  those  industries  and  employments  which  particularly  con- 
cerned women — such  as  cookery— laundry  work,  etc. — (Hear  Hear) " 
The  Manchester  Guardian  of  September  17th  1897  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  opening  of  a  new  Technical  School  at  Preston. 

FRBSTON  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,— OPENING  CEREMONY.— SPEECH  BT  LORD  DERBY. 

The  new  Technical  School  in  Ck)rporation-street,  Preston,  which  has  been  built 
out  of  funds  provided  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  £.  R.  Harris,  on  a  site  given 
by  the  Corporation,  was  opened  by  the  Countess  of  Derby  yesterday.  The  Council 
of  the  Institute  ten  years  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  technicEd  school  would 
form  a  fitting  memorial  of  Her  Majesty^s  Jubilee,  and  the  present  substantial,  and 
at  the  same  time  ornamental,  edifice  is  the  result.  It  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Cheers,  Aspinwall,  and  Smith,  and  will  cost,  exclusive  of  furnish- 
ing, probably  about  £15,000.  It  comprises  a  weaving  shed— one  of  the  largest  in 
the  county, — a  large  spinning  shed,  a  textile  museum,  a  lecture  hall,  classrooais, 
and  every  provision  for  teaching  the  staple  trades  of  the  district.  Special  rooms 
bre  set  apart  for  classes  in  mechanics  and  ennneering,  machine  and  buUding  con- 
struction, carpentrv  and  joinery,  plumbing,  ccc  Active  steps  are  at  present  being 
taken  to  equip  the  building  with  machinery  and  all  the  most  modem  appliances  for 
teaching  the  various  industrial  processes.  Some  valuable  ^ifts  of  machinery  have 
already  been  made  by  lar^  firms  in  the  distriet,  and  it  is  expected  that  similar 
contributions  will  be  received  from  other  sources. 

There  were  about  750  persons  at  the  opening  ceremony  in  the  Weaving  School. 
Mr.  W.  Ascroft  presided,  and  among  those  present  were  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Derby,  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  Sir  Thomas  Storey,  Sir  James  De  Hoghton,  the  Mayor 
of  Preston  (Mr.  Alderman  Da  vies),  Mr.  W.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  M.  P.,  and  the  Rev. 
G.  Steele  (vice  president  of  the  Institute). 

The  President,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  speech,  explained  the  objects  of  the  ELarris 
Institute,  and  claimed  that  those  associated  with  it  endeavoured  worthily  to  take 
their  part  in  maintaining  the  industrial  supremacy  of  the  country. 

The  Technical  School,  which  they  had  been  able  to  provide  by  means  of  the  wise 
generosity  of  the  first  Harris  trustees  (of  whom  there  were  now  but  two  survivors, 
tiie  Rev.  C.  H.  Wood  and  Mr.  David  Irvin),  would  enable  them  to  do  that  more  effect- 
uallv.  The  variety  of  their  work  had  so  much  increased,  and  the  number  of  their 
students  had  become  so  greatly  extended,  that  that  new  building  had  become  a 
necessity.  In  speaking  of  the  art  and  science  teaching  at  the  Harris  Institute,  he 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  the  verv  handsome  gift  of  £2,600  to  the  funds 
of  the  Institute  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Wood  and  Dr.  Hodgson,  the  trustees  of  the  will  of 
the  late  Miss  Tuson.  This  gift  had  set  free  other  funds,  and  thus  enabled  them  to 
provide  for  the  purcliase  and  equipment  of  the  Glover-street  school,  where  domestic 
science  was  taught.    (Applause. ) 

The  Countess  of  Derby  then  declared  the  school  open,  and  expressed  a  cordial 
wish  for  its  future  success.    The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Lord  Derby  to  speak. 

ADDRESS  BY  LORD  DERBY. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  address,  said  he  was  sure  I^y 
Derby *s  wish  was  echoed  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  come  together  on  that  occa- 
sion, an  occasion  which  they  hoped  would  prove  to  be  one  of  great  advantage  to 
Preston  in  the  future. — (Applause.)  He  referred  to  the  great  growth  of  interest  in 
technical  education  during  the  reign  of  the  Queen,  and  especially  during  the  last 
decade  of  that  reign.  He  thought  no  other  movement  would  so  disttnctlv  impress 
itself  upon  the  futiu-e  of -the  country.  Not  very  long  before  the  first  Jubilee  of  the 
Queen  the  movement  for  technical  education  was  only  in  its  infancy,  although  there 
were  some-,  the  pioneers  of  the  movement,  who  realised  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  still  they  were  a  minority,  and  anyone  who  had  expected  to  find  technical 
instruction  going  on  throup^h  the  country  would  have  been  woefully  disappointed. 
There  had  always  been  a  glimmering  in  the  northern  counties  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  learned  between  the  ordinary  education  of  a  child  at  school  and  the 
later  education  gained  in  technical,  artistic,  or  scientific  subjects,  according  to  their 
position  in  life.  The  evening  schools  had  always  been  a  marked  feature  of  the 
educational  work  carried  on  m  the  northern  and  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  existed  the  Union  of  Institutes  for  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  comprising,  he  believed,  over  100,000  i)er8ons,  who  were  con- 
nected, some  practically,  some  in  theory  and  good  will  only,  with  the  work  of 
advancing  education  out  of  the  ordinary  working  hours;  but  the  technical  instroc- 
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tioQ  movement  had  come  in  to  supply  much  that  was  lacking.  Those  who  now 
supported  technical  education  had  at  their  command  a  supply  of  fimds  which  was 
sadly  lacking  to  those  who  were  only  advocating  the  evening  schools,  but  the  object 
was  much  the  same.  Technical  education  showed  them  how  to  do  on  recognised 
principles  that  which  was  to  a  great  extent  formerly  done  by  rule  of  thumb.  There 
was  one  fear  only  with  regard  to  technical  education,  and  that  was  the  danger  of 
the  various  educational  means  giving  in  some  matters  the  same  instruction.  He 
had  been  at  a  meeting  in  Manchester  the  previous  evening,  at  which  the  School 
Board,  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  and  the  represent- 
atives of  Owens  College  had  met  with  a  view  of  obviating  that,  and  arranging  that 
that  which  was  elementary  should  be  taught  in  the  elementu'y  schools,  that  which 
was  technical  in  the  technical  schools,  and  that  appertaining  to  the  highest  knowl- 
edge in  the  College.  Thus  children  could  be  taken  graduaUy  from  Sie  lowest  to 
the  highest  educational  point. — (Applause.)  He  did  not  say  that  that  could  be  done 
anywhere.  As  yet  they  had  not  in  Preston  anything  like  the  Owens  College,  but 
it  might  come  in  time,  and,  at  all  events,  they  had  the  various  gradations  by  which 
children  might  be  taken  from  one  class  or  another,  thoroughly  grounded  in  elemen- 
tary knowledge,  and  then  drafted  on  fco  technical,  scientinc,  or  artistic  work.  He 
did  not  wish  to  speak  disparagingly  of  art,  but  still  in  such  a  land  as  ours  the  future 
depended  more  on  technical  work  than  upon  art.  He  asked  where  was  the  sane 
man  or  woman  who  would  say  that  our  efforts  should  be  relaxed  in  regard  to  this 
movement.  Whatever  they  might  be  doing,  they  could  depend  upon  it  that  foreign 
countries  also  were  very  much  alive  to  the  value  of  education.  He  instanced  espe- 
cially the  great  work  which  was  being  done  in  Oermany,  and  the  thorough  tram- 
ing  which  was  there  supplied  to  the  people.  There,  he  said,  they  would  have  in  a 
technical  school  not  one  or  two  looms,  but  every  variety  of  loom,  and  the  student 
was  taught  how  to  obtain  the  best  result  from  each  one.  Englishmen  were  apt 
to  speak  rather  disparagingly  of  anything  produced  in  Germany,  but  he  was  not 
sure  that  there  was  not  sometimes  a  note  of  envy  to  be  detected.  Was  not  Ger- 
many advancing  at  a  ^jeat  rate,  whilst  England,  perhaps,  was  content  to  go  a  little 
slower?  He  was  afraid  that  it  would  be  found  that,  wnilst  tills  land  had  advanced 
much  during  the  last  15  years,  other  coimtries  had  done  still  more,  and  it  was 
essential  that  this  work  should  be  taken  up  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  kingdom;  that  education  should  be  valued  not  only  as  an  abstract  possession, 
but  should  be  applied  to  the  better  conduct  of  that  trade  in  which  the  people  were 
engaged. — (Applause.) 

He  hoped  the  managers  of  the  school  would  see  their  way  to  coK>perate  with 
other  public  bodies.  Preston  had  always  been  proud  of  the  position  it  had  occupied 
in  regard  to  its  school  teaching,  and  whilst  it  had  its  own  peculiar  way  the  inspect- 
ors 1  eported  favourably  upon  it.  They  hoped  that  the  same  cordiality  would  be 
extended  towards  this  new  institution,  and  that  the  building  might  prove  to  be  an 
earnest  of  that  spirit  which  would  hereafter  inspire  a  still  larger  Preston  to  carry 
on  the  work,  and  give  operatives  and  others  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  that  tech- 
nical and  scientific  knowledge  which  could  only  be  learned  when  the  two  were 
properly  combined.  If  Lancashire  was  to  continue  to  hold  the  position  they  proudly 
oelieved  she  now  held  as  a  leader  in  technical  work,  there  were  those  present  who 
by  word  and  deed  could  assist  her. — (Applause.) 

The  Mayor  of  Preston  moved  a  vote  of  thankB  to  Lord  and  Lady  Derby,  which  was 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  G.  Steele  (vice  president  of  the  Institute),  supported  by  Sir 
John  T.  Hibbert,  and  carried  unanimously.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards 
awarded  the  president,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Thomas  Storey,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
S.  A.  Steinthal,  chairman  of  the  Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes. 

The  foregoing  instances  of  the  active  personal  interest  taken  in 
the  development  of  Technical  Industrial  Education  by  the  leaders  of 
English  thought  and  society  during  the  autumn  of  1897,  show  con- 
clusively that  no  loss  of  interest  has  taken  place  during  the  decade 
that  has  passed  since  the  addresses  and  papers  here  collected  in 
Appendices  AA,  and  BB,  were  published. 

Judging  from  these  varied  addresses,  it  would  appear  that  the 
interest  taken  in  these  educational  efforts  to  develope  the  technical 
superiority  of  the  English  artizan,  is  far  more  general  on  the  part  of 
lecuiing  English  statesmen  than  similar  efforts  by  American  Educa- 
tors have  awakened  among  American  Legislators  and  leaders  in  the 
States  and  Nation. 
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It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  point  out  that,  in  the  rapidly 
crowing  competition  for  the  world's  commerce  in  the  products  of 
Industry,  this  country  can  hardly  hope  to  continue  to  hold  its  rela- 
tive share,  unless  the  Technical  and  Artistic  training  of  its  industrial 
workers  keep  pace,  **  pari  passu,"  with  that  provided  for  the  workers 
of  rival  nations. 

IV. 

Two  INTERESTING  PAPERS  FROM  THE  FILES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE;  ILLUSTRATING  THE  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  ESTIMATE 
OF  THE  VALUE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  DEFINITE  TECHNICAL 
TRAINING   IN   INDUSTRIES. 

What  definite  technical  training  in  a  particular  industry  can 
eflfect  is  forcibly  shown  in  a  letter  from  I.  N,  F.,  the  regular  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  in  England. 

This  letter,  published  two  years  ago,  (September  8th,  1895,)  was 
largely  given  to  a  showing  of  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  town 
of  Bradford,  from  the  effect  of  the  lowering  of  duties  on  woolen 
manufa  tures  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff  Act;  in  greatly  stimu- 
lating the  trade  of  that  English  manufacturing  centre  with  the 
United  States. 

That  portion  c^f  this  letter  of  most  interest  in  this  connection,  and 
which  is  the  only  part  hero  quoted,  shows  how  the  workers  of  Brad- 
ford had  been  so  tnoroughly  trained  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers 
to  take  every  advantage  of  this  to  them  fortunate  opportunity;  and 
illustrates  how  the  resulting  prosperity  of  the  town  had  been  largely 
due  to  the  careful  training  given  to  tne  youth  of  Bradford,  twenty 
years  before.  This  is  a  striking  object  lesson,  showing  the  close 
relations  that  exist  between  the  thorough  technical  training  of  its 
Youth,  and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  an  industrial  manufactur- 
ing community. 

THE  BRADFORD  TRADE. — IMMEDIATE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  NEW  WOOLLEN  SCHEDULE  IN 

ENGLAND— VALUE  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Bradford,  August  27. 

Bradford  was  once  the  dirtiest  and  worst  regulated  town  In  England,  but  it  is  now 
described  by  Frederick  Dolman  as  the  model  municipality  of  its  size,  which  has  the 
honorable  record  of  reducing  the  death  rate  in  twenty  years  from  twenty-seven  to 
seventeen  per  thousand.  Its  pre-eminence  as  a  woollen  town  is  acknowledged  all 
over  the  world.  Huddersfield  rivals  it  in  the  production  of  the  finest  and  most 
expensive  qualities  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  but  Bradford  clothes  the  masses 
at  nome  and  abroad.  It  is  the  great  emporium  from  which  the  clothiers  draw  their 
material  for  ready-made  custom,  and  from  which,  also,  fancy  dress  fabrics,  coat- 
ings and  every  kind  of  woven  texture  are  supplied  for  the  drygoods  trade. 


WHAT  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  HAS  DONE. 

The  improvement  in  the  quality  and  design  of  Bradford  goods  is  attributed  by 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in  large  measure  to  techniccd  education.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  woollen  and  worsted  in  ustries  of  the  town  suffered  severely  from 
foreign  competition  and  commercial  depression.  Thoughtful  men  were  convinced 
that  a  higher  class  of  lalx)r  was  needed  for  the  production  of  textile  fabrics,  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  great  industries  of  Bradford  was  dependent  upon  techni- 
cal education.  Tne  experiment  was  tried  in  a  small  way.  The  Mechanics*  Institnte 
provided  looms  for  elementary  claases  in  weaving  and  instruction  in  designing  and 
harmony  of  colors  for  advanced  pupils.    The  Chamber  of  Commerce  supported  the 
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at  and  in  a  short  time  there  were  400  students  in  attendance  upon  day  and 

E  classes.  A  larger  building  at  once  became  necessary.  The  manufacturers 
ribed  generously  toward  the  erection  of  a  technical  school  designed  to  develop 
the  principal  industries  of  the  town. 

The  new  building  was  opened  in  1882,  and  subsequently  enlarged  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  classrooms  and  laboratories  for  additional  departments.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  schools  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  has  ministered  directly  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  by  raising  the  standards  of  workmanship  in  the  factories. 
About  1,800  students  now  receive  ^stematic  instruction  from  a  corps  of  twenty- 
eight  masters  and  teachers.  The  Municipal  (Council  makes  liberal  grants  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  enables  the  managers  to  provide  annu- 
ally for  150  free  scholarships  for  two-year  courses.  In  this  way  the  doors  are  thrown 
open  to  the  sons  and  dau^ters  of  poor  artisans. 

Professor  Huxley  explained  with  characteristic  lucidity  that  the  object  of  tech- 
nical instruction  was  *'  to  assist  in  the  diffusion,  among  the  artisans  and  others  occu- 
pied in  trades  and  manufactures,  of  sound  instruction  in  those  kinds  of  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  which  bear  upon  the  different  branches  of  industry,  whether 
manufactures  or  art."  In  the  Bradford  Technical  School  there  are  dyeing,  textile, 
art  and  engineering  departments,  with  day  and  evening  classes,  in  addition  to  gen- 
eral courses  in  English  studies,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics  and  mechanics, 
and  special  courses  for  the  civil  service  or  commercial  pursuits.  The  dyeing  depart- 
ment nas  a  chemical  laboratory  with  a  dyehouse  supplied  with  steam  boilers  and 
large  vats.  To  the  theoretical  study  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  is  added 
in  the  course  of  two  years  practiced  work  in  wool  and  cotton  dyeing.  Largely  in 
consequence  of  the  training  supplied  by  this  school  Bradford  dj^ers  have  improved 
their  processes  of  coloring  all-wool  and  cotton-warp  goods,  until  they  now  produce 
manufactures  which  rank  with  the  most  artistic  French  patterns.  The  art  depart- 
ment has  made  a  special  feature  of  pattern  designing,  which  has  had  the  effect  of 
diversifying  and  imparting  artistic  qualities  to  Bradford  goods.  The  textile  depart- 
ment lias  expanded  m  many  directions  the  work  of  the  weaving  school,  which  was 
organized  by  the  manufacturers  in  1877.  In  the  lecture-rooms  the  cost  and  proper- 
ties of  raw  materials  are  explained,  with  the  principles  of  structural  ornamentation, 
artistic  design  and  combinations  of  colors ;  and  the  students  learn  by  practice  with 
hand-loom  and  twisting-frame  how  to  produce  every  form  of  woven  texture.  The 
workshops  of  the  engineering  department  are  also  well  equipped  and  the  claisses  are 
largely  attended. 

A  PROOF  OF  ITS  tJTILITY. 

The  most  practical  recognition  of  the  utility  of  this  technical  school  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  textile  manufacturing  is  the  employment  of  its  graduates  as  heads 
of  departments  in  the  factories  of  Bradford  and  other  towns.  The  manufacturers 
no  longer  shrug  their  shoulders  and  smile  contemptuously  over  the  vagaries  of  "  book 
learning."  They  understand  fully  not  only  the  advantage,  but  even  the  necessity  of 
having  scientifically  trained  foremen  and  expert  workers  in  their  factories.  In  the 
modem  battle  for  a  market,*  knowledge  is  power.  The  tremendous  force  of  compe- 
tition among  nations  and  communities  snuts  out  inferior  workmanship  and  less 
artistic  products.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  victory  of  the  most  highly  trained 
industries. 

The  Bradford  manufacturers  are  convinced  that  technical  education  has  enabled 
them  to  hold  their  market  against  France  and  Gtermany.  They  consider  it  necessary 
to  employ  in  their  factories  foremen  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  scientific  edu- 
cation. They  even  send  their  own  sons  to  the  technical  school  to  learn  in  the  dyeing 
and  textile  departments  the  art  of  producing  fabrics  of  the  best  workmanship  and 
design. 

The  woollen  sqhedule  of  the  Gorman-Wilson  tariff  will  work  out  its  own  results, 
whether  for  good  or  for  iU,  in  the  United  States;  but  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails, 
there  is  an  Englisli  system  of  protecting  manufactures  and  elevating  the  standards 
of  labor  which  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  and  closely  imitated  in  the  United 
States.  Every  English  and  Scotch  manufacturing  town  of  progressive  tendencies 
now  has  its  technical  schools,  which  are  either  conducted  or  largely  maintained  by 
the  municipal  government.  Those  schools  are  doing  a  great  work  for  all  the 
important  industries  in  England.  It  is  the  German  svstem.  Whatever  may  be 
the  final  judgment  in  America  respecting  free  wool  ana  so-called  free  raw  mate- 
rials, the  value  of  technical  education  will  have  to  be  appreciated  more  highly  than 
it  is  at  present  if  manufacturing  industries  are  to  be  kept  on  the  highest  level  of 
efficiency.  There  is  something  that  is  more  important  in  the  long  run  than  the 
most  ingeniously  devised  machinery.    It  is  the  highly  trained  expert  workman. 

I.  N.  F. 
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The  following  editorial  from  The  New  York  Tribune,  of  September 
3rd,  1897,  is  here  inserted,  because  it  contains  a  concise  statement  of 
the  number  of  Technical  Industrial  Schools  in  Germany,  compiled 
from  an  Official  Report.  As  contrasted  with  similar  educational 
facilities  provided  in  these  United  States,  these  statistics  furnish 
food  for  tnought. 

GERMAN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

That  the  practical  benefits  and  advantages  of  technical  education  and  training 
are  to-day  better  and  more  generally  appreciated  than  ever  before  is  a  fact  the 
importance  and  significance  of  whicli  almost  everybody  recognizes.  Even  the 
more  staid  and  old-fashioned  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  been  con- 
strained to  tear  aside  the  veil  of  prejudice  and  **  conservatism'*  which  had  so  long 
enveloped  them,  and  begin  to  study  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  changes  wrought 
by  modem  commercial  and  industrial  competition.  They  had  not  far  to  seek  or 
long  to  study  before  they  made  some  discoveries  which  were  important  as  well  as 
disagreeable  to  them.  They  had  already  learned  that  tlie  source  of  their  most 
formidable  competition  was  Germany,  wmch  for  some  time  had  been  pushing  them 
hard  in  foreign  markets,  and,  more  recently,  had  actuallv  invadea  their  home 
market  and  begun  to  threaten  their  supremacy  there  as  weU  as  elsewhere.  They 
had  naid  little  need  to  the  growth  and  spread  of  technical  education  in  G^ermany, 
and  nad,  for  the  most  part,  ignored  it  as  one  of  the  factors  of  competition,  either 
commercial  or  industrial.  It  is  not  putting  it  too  strong  to  say  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  last  two  years  have  been  as  startling  as  disagreeable  to  them. 

But  these  discoveries  were  not  new  ones,  by  any  means.  For  more  than  forty 
years  the  States  of  Germany  have  been  seeking  to  prepare  and  eauip  their  people  for 
the  industrial  and  commercial  struggles  of  the  future,  and  chief  among  tne  advan- 
tages which  Germany  as  an  industrial  nation  now  enjoys  over  Great  Britain  and 
every  other  country  in  Europe  are  the  wide  diffusion  and  high  standard  of  industrial 
and  technical  education  ana  the  liberal  and  intelligent  support  given  by  the  impe- 
rial and  various  State  and  municipal  governments  for  that  purpose.  Germany  is 
simply  reaping  what  it  has  sown,  and  all  the  work  of  preparation  and  cultivation 
has  oeen  done  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Some  interesting  and  important  facts  concerning  the  present  condition  of  tech- 
nical education  in  Germany  are  contained  in  the  report  of  an  investigation  made  by 
direction  of  the  Minister  of  Labor  of  Belgium.  Prussia  expends  $600,000  for  the 
support  of  technical  schools,  and,  besides  what  has  been  done  by  municipalities,  it 
has  established  six  special  schools  for  the  construction  of  machines,  a  school  for  the 
bronze  industry,  one  for  steel  and  iron  mongery,  another  for  navigation,  and  schools 
for  the  study  of  pottery,  porcelain  and  painting  on  glass.  But  these  form  only  a 
part  of  the  system  of  technical  instruction,  there  being  248  other  schools  in  which 
such  instruction  is  imparted  to  more  than  eleven  thousand  pupils.  The  greater 
number  of  these  schools  are  the  outcome  of  the  joint  efforts  of  associations  mainly 
composed  of  large  industrial  concerns.  Of  the  schools  thus  maintained,  with  some 
aid  from  the  State,  33  are  for  painters  and  decoratoi-s,  9  for  shoemakers,  16  for  tai- 
lors, 20  for  bakers,  6  for  butchers,  26  for  smiths,  and  so  on.  In  Berlin  the  provision 
for  technical  instruction  is  very  complete,  and  costs  the  municipality  $70,000  a  year. 
In  Saxony,  which  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  German  States  in  techmcal  instruction, 
there  are  HI  schools  in  which  such  instruction  is  given.  Of  these,  10  are  schools 
of  agriculture  and  40  are  schools  of  commerce.  Bavaria,  besides  its  higher  schools 
of  architecture,  commerce  and  art,  has  45  technical  schools,  with  2,682  pupils,  and 
each  school  is  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  particular  features 
of  the  industry  with  which  it  deals.  The  Kingdom  of  WQrtemberg  has  several 
schools  in  which  weavine  and  kindred  arts  are  taught,  and  at  the  same  time  new 
industries  arc  being  introduced.  For  example,  teachers  are  employed  for  peripa- 
tetic courses,  and  thus  the  women  and  girls  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  communes 
have  been  induced  to  devote  their  time  to  white  embroidery.  The  Grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  with  1,600,000  inhabitants,  spends  $280,000  a  year  on  technical  education. 
In  addition  to  its  schools  of  architecture,  clockmaking  and  commerce,  it  has  founded 
schools  of  cabinet-work  and  nmsic.  In  the  Grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  which  has  about 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  there  are  schools  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  9  schools  for 
artisans,  43  for  various  industries,  and  82  schools  of  design. 

In  some  thoughtful  comments  on  the  report  from  which  the  foregoing  facts  were 
gleaned,  the  editor  of  an  English  newspaper  writes: 

"The  attempts  made  to  increase  the  military  strength  of  Germany  need  not  be  a 
source  of  disquiet  or  alarm.    Militarism  is  a  disease  which  in  the  end  will  cure  itself. 
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What  other  nations  haye  to  fear  is  not  the  military  strength  of  Germany,  but  its 
industrial  development,  and  the  advance  it  has  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  is  such  as  to  justify  a  lively  anxiety.  Its  soldiers  and  its  armaments  are  of  far 
lees  importance  than  the  number  of  its  factories,  the  extent  of  its  exports,  and  the 
success  of  its  conmierce.  Its  technical  schools  are  turning  out  a  magnificent  indus- 
trial army,  and  in  this  sphere  of  knowledge  the  coimtriee  that  compete  with  it  must 
quickly  improve  their  skill,  if  they  are  not  to  see  the  decline  of  theu*  prosperity.** 

The  example  of  Germany  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  system  of  technical 
education  and  constantly  broadening  its  scope  is  not  only  claiming  the  attention  but 
exciting  the  emulation  of  other  countries  in  Europe,  as  the  reporte  of  United  States 
Consuls  for  several  years  past  have  repeatedly  indicated.  One  of  the  more  recent 
of  these  reports  notes  the  establishment  of  a  textile  high  school  at  Brunn,  Austria, 
through  the  intelligent  and  energetic  efforts  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that 
oily.  There  has  b^n  a  weaving  school,  but  it  was  found  inadequate  to  meet  exist- 
ing demands,  and  the  merchants  and  inanufacuturers  voted  to  transform  it  into  a 
textile  high  school,  which  will  also  give  '*  a  good  general  education,  including  com- 
merce." The  site  and  building  are  to  be  furnished  and  pidd  for  by  the  commune, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  manufacturers,  while  the  Empire  is  to  put 
$75,000  into  teaching  material,  apparatus,  etc.  The  local  industries  to  be  benefited 
have  subscribed  $14,000  to  the  enterprise,  and  are  to  pay  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  a  mortgage  of  $64,800  which  rests  on  it.  The  Consul  adds:  ''  It  is  interest- 
**  mg  to  note  that  continued  efforts  in  the  direction  of  better  technical  schools  mark 
"every  new  movement  in  the  development  of  all  kinds  of  industries.  Austria  is 
"  emulating  Germany,  and  Germany  is  making  renewed  efforts  to  keep  the  lead.*' 

V. 

Summary  op  Contents  of  the  Forty-Fourth  Report  op  the 
Department  op  Science  and  Art,  (London,  1897.) 

This  official  Report  "Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  her  Majesty  "  is  arranged  under  eight  titles ;  of  these, 
only  the  first  two — "Instruction  in  Science,"  and  "Instruction  in 
Art,"  are  here  enumerated.  The  remaining  topics  are  comprised 
under  the  following  Heads. 

The  Government  Museums :  The  Geological  Survey :  Expenditures 
for  Technical  Education, — to  be  stated  in  "  Return"  to  be  made  here- 
after to  Parliament, — Various  Special  Reports ;  of  which  that  on 
Technical  Education  in  Germany  is  here  quoted  in  full  with  copious 
extracts  from  the  accompanying  notes  on  mdividual  institutions. 

science   division — AID    GIVEN    TOWARDS  THE    PROMOTION    OP 

INSTRUCTION  IN  SCIENCE. 

The  Science  Division  opens  with  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number 
of  schools,  classes,  and  pupils  under  instruction  in  Science  from 
1887-1896  inclusive.  In  1887,  there  wero  1684  schools,  6,300  classes, 
103,0-8  students.  In  1896,  there  were  2583  schools,— 10,500  classes, 
and  196,185  students. 

Of  the  2,583  schools  in  1896,  144  were  organized  science  schools, 
with  16,654  students.  This  is  a  considerable  increase  on  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  the  number  of  organized  science  schools  was  112,  with 
14,850  students.  Of  the  schools  in  1896,  132  were  in  England  and  12 
in  Scotland.  175,990  of  the  179,531  pupils  under  instruction  in  1896 
in  schools  other  than  organized  science  schools  come  within  the  cat- 
egory of  these  on  account  of  whose  instruction  payments  on  the 
results  of  examinations  are  made  by  the  Department.  2,106  of  the 
schools  examined  in  1896  were  in  England  and  Wales,  337  in  Scot- 
land, and  140  in  Ireland.  This  is  a  decrease  on  the  previous  year  of 
33  in  England  and  Wales,  of  29  in  Scotland,  and  of  28  in  Ireland. 
The  number  of  students  who  came  up  for  examination  from  these 
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scliools  was  91,300,  a  decrease  of  16,863  on  the  previous  year.    Besides 

these,  8,518  self-taught  students  and  pupils  from  classes  not  entitled 

to  claim  payments  on  results,  presented  themelves  for  examination. 

A  table  follows  showing  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  ten 

} rears — 1887-1896.     Of  those  examined  in  1896,  the  following  particu- 
ai*s  are  then  given: 

Out  of  the  99,818  students  who  were  examined,  30,066  were  sucoessful  in  passing 
in  one  or  more  subjects,  and  of  these  16,551  were  successful  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  previous  year  52,079  were  successful,  and  22,542  for  the  first  time.  The  figures, 
however,  are  not  comparable  in  all  respects.  After  1889  "geometrical  drawing" 
took  the  place  of  second-grade  art  geometry,  and  was,  until  1895,  included  among 
t)ie  science  subjects.  In  1896,  it  was  again  included  among  the  art  subjects.  Again, 
the  abolition,  partially  in  1898,  and  wholly  in  1894,  of  the  second  class  in  the  ele- 
mentary stage  of  science  subjects  affects  not  only  the  number  of  pai)er8  passed,  but 
also  of  papers  worked  at  the  examination,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  change  being  to 
discourage  the  presentation  of  pupils  for  examination  who  possessed  only  a  very 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  present  *'  pass  "  in  the  elementary  stage 
is  counted,  though  the  standard  is  not  quite  so  high  as  that  required  previously  for 
a  first  class.  Again,  in  the  returns  for  the  last  year  a  lar^  i)art  of  the  students  in 
organized  science  schools  are  not  included,  as  those  in  their  nrst  year,  and  some  of 
Uiose  in  their  second  year,  are  not  presented  for  examination  in  May,  their  progress 
lx»ing  judged  by  inspection,  according  to  the  new  scheme.  Had  they  been  pre- 
sented for  examination,  the  papers  worked  would  have  liad  to  be  auginentea  by 
nearly  80,000,  and  the  ]>apers  passed  and  first  classes  proportionately  increased. 
The  examinations  in  1896  were  held  at  1,996  centres  in  the  provinces,  and  at  160  in 
London.  Of  the  papers  worked.  108,097  were  in  the  elementary  stage  and  41,273  in 
the  advanced  stage,  the  number  of  first  classes  in  each  stage  being  resijectively 
36,557  and  4,862 ;  while  the  numbc^r  of  papers  in  the  honours  division  of  the  examina- 
tion was  3,260,  of  which  172  passed  in  the  first  class  and  397  in  the  second  class. 
Examinations  were  also  held  m  various  subjects  of  science  by  the  Department  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Tasmania,  Natal,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, the  total  numl)er  of  paf)ers  worked  being  520.  '*  The  cost  of  these  examina- 
tions and  any  payments  on  their  results  are  borne  by  the  respective  Colonies  and 
Dependencies.'  For  the  year  1896  the  payments  to  science  schools,  exclusive  of 
those  made  to  training  colleges,  on  the  results  of  examinations  and  on  attendances, 
&c.,  amounted  to  £157.916.     The  corresponding  amount  for  1895  was  £142,542. 

ART   DIVISION— AID    GIVEN  TOWARDS   THE   PROMOTION   OF    INSTRUC- 
TION IN   ART. 

(a)  Draicing  in  Elementary  Schools  and  in  Training  Colleges  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers ,-  and  Manual  Instruction  in  Elementary  Day  ScJiools, 

In  the  art  division  diu^ing  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1896,  20,161  elementary  day 
schools,  with  2,250,070  scholars,  were  taught  drawing,  and  examined  imder  the 
regulations  of  the  Department.  This  was  an  increase  of  263  schools,  and  of  57,820 
scholars,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  in  1894-5,  when  19,898  day  schools  were 
examined,  in  which  2,192,250  scholars  were  taught  drawing.  Besides  the  scholars 
who  were  taught  in  the  drawing  standards,  18,209  pupil-teachers  and  ex-standard 
scholars  were  examined  in  drawing,  of  whom  8,859  were  successful.  Of  the  20,161 
schools  examined  in  1895-6,  18,976  in  England  and  Wales,  together  with  47  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  17  in  Jersey,  are  under  inspection  by  the  Education  Department; 
and  939  schools  examined  in  Scotland  are  under  inspection  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department;  the  remaining  182  schools,  including  77  in  Ireland,  are  not  inspected 
bv  either  Department.  Tlie  grants  for  drawing  in  1896  to  elementary  day  schools 
amounted  to  £176,224;  in  1895  to  £164,494. 
In  1896,  848  schools  were  "  Fair,*'  12,850  "  Good  "  and  6,391  "  ExceUent." 
In  1895,  1,484  schools  were  "  Fair,"  13,223  *'  Good"  and  5,051  "  Excellent.''  Pay- 
ments per  scholar  in  average  attendance  in  1895  and  1896  were: 


s.  d, 

Enfrland  and  WaleR 1    8.1  1  9,0 

Scotland ■      i    7.4  1  8.2 

Ireland 1    5.2         1  6.1 


i«a5. 

8. 

d. 

1 

8.1 

1 

7.4 

1 

5.2 

1896. 
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Eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  evening  continuation  schools  were  also  exam- 
ined, in  which  40,459  scholars  were  taught  drawing,  the  grants  earned  by  them 
amounting  to  £2.105.  In  the  previous  year  the  number  of  evening  continuation 
schools  taking  drawing  was  698,  with  37,460  scholars,  the  grants  amounting  to 
£1,664.  Classes  for  manual  instruction  in  connection  with  1,069  elementary  day 
schools  were  examined,  and  earned  grants  amounting  to  £19,530  on  accoimt  of 
83,220  scholars.  In  the  previous  year  the  number  of  manual  instruction  classes 
examined  was  910,  and  the  grants  earned  amounted  to  £16,307  on  account  of  67,470 
scholars. 

It  is  further  stated  that  full  statistics  in  detail  of  Drawing  and 
Manual  Instruction  in  these  classes  and  schools  are  given  in  a  supple- 
mentary volume  of  this  Report,  and  a  summary  of  totals  for  several 
years,  in  an  appendix  to  this  volume. 

Training  Colleges  and  Elementary  School  Teachers. 

The  annual  art  examination  for  the  students  in  residential  and  day  training 
colleges  was  held  in  1896  at  62  colleges.  At  this  examination  2,366  students  took 
freehand  drawing,  of  whom  492  obtained  first  class;  2,720  took  model  drawing,  and 
936  obtained  first  class;  2,709  were  examined  in  drawing  from  models  with  chalk 
on  the  blackboard,  and  527  obtained  first  class;  2,378  took  drawing  in  light  and 
shade,  and  289  obtained  first  class.  The  total  number  of  individual  studente  exam- 
ined was  4,759;  in  1895  the  numl)er  was  4,738.  The  grants  for  drawing  earned  by 
these  colleges  amounted  to  £2,431,  as  against  £2,570  7s.  6d.  in  1895. 

(6)  Art  Instruction  in  Local  Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Classes, 

The  number  of  art  schools  and  classes  (including  80  science  schools  which  take 
art  subjects)  examined  in  art  in  1896  was  1,851,  as  against  1,853  (which  included  01 
science  schools)  in  1895,  showing  a  decrease  of  2.  The  number  of  students  under 
instruction  was  136,768  in  1895,  as  compared  with  146,193  in  1896.  Of  these, 
142,546  were  of  the  industrial  class,  as  defined  in  the  "  Science  and  Art  Directory.'* 
Of  the  284  art  schools  and  branch  classes  and  1,487  art  classes  examined  last  year, 
245  schools  and  1,284  classes  were  in  England  and  Wales,  24  schools  and  153  classes 
in  Scotland,  and  15  schools  and  50  classes  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  students  who 
sat  for  examination  was  78,139  in  1896,  or  2  less  than  in  1895,  when  the  number  was 
78,141.  In  1896  148,872  exercises  were  worked  by  students  of  schools  and  classes. 
Of  these  exercises,  118,705  were  in  elementary  stages  (including  12,429  exercises  in 
geometrical  drawing),  and  29,881  in  advanced  stages,  or  in  subjects  not  divided  into 
stages,  the  number  successful  in  each  stage  being  respectively  69,009  (including  7,873 
in  geometrical  drawing),  or  58. 14  percent,  for  elementary  stage  (including  geometrical 
drawing),  and  21,478,  or  71.88  per  cent,  for  advanced  stage,  while  in  the  honours 
division  286  exercises  were  worked,  of  which  87,  or  30.42  per  cent,  were  successful. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  papers  worked  by  these  students,  9,786  papers  were  worked 
by  external  candidates,  and  candidates  from  classes  not  receiving  payments  on 
results,  of  which  5,452,  or  55.71  per  cent,  were  successful. 

The  following  special  Report  made  by  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  ''Techniccol  Instruction  Commission"  of  Great  Britain,  is 
commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  educators,  and  statesmen 
in  the  United  States,  as  being  as  important  to  the  American  People 
as  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  how 
closely  the  material  prosperity  of  a  people  is  linked  to,  and  depend- 
ent upon,  the  educational  training  given  to  the  youth  of  a  nation. 
In  facilities  for  Technical  Training,  and  schools  for  Special  Indus- 
tries, the  United  States  are  still  far  behind  the  leading  industrial 
nations  of  Europe. 

VI. 

Report  on  the  Recent  Progress  of  Technical  Education  in  Germany. 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  DEvoNsmRE,  K.  G. 

My  Lord  Duke,  A  cordial  invitation  having  been  extended  to  a  number  of  our 
party  to  visit  the  Electrical  and  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Stuttgart,  and  to  proceed 
thence  to  Nuremberg,  where  a  national  exhibition  of  arts  and  industries  was  also 
taking  place,  we  arranged  for  a  short  stay  in  GKsrmany,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
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had  several  opportunities  of  inspecting  schools  and  factories,  and  of  comparing  llie 
existing  state  of  aits  and  industries  with  the  conditions  which  prevailed  14  years 
ago,  when  as  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  we  made 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  these  subjects.  As  the  time  at  our  disposal  was  limited, 
we  were  forced  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  inspection  of  a  few  representative  schools 
and  factories,  as  furnishing  examples  of  the  character  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  our  more  thorough  examination  of  these  countries  at  an  earlier 
date.  We  were  able,  however,  to  supplement  our  observations  b^  an  inspection  of 
the  contents  of  two  important  exhibitions,  as  typical  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
manufactures  of  Wdrtemberg  and  Bavaria.  We  had  from  time  to  time  also  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  some  of  the  questions  which  interested  us  with  influential 
educational  authorities,  manufacturers,  and  merchants.  During  our  stay,  we  had, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  the  guidance  of  Chief  Councillor  von  Diefenbach, 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  schools  and  manufactures  of  these  two 
countries  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  us.  Mr.  von  Diefenbach,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  an  important  share  in  the  continuation  of  the  great  educational  move- 
ment, inaugurated  by  the  late  Dr.  von  Steinbers,  a  movement  that  has  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  numerous  thriving  industries  throughout  Wtkrtemberg,  which,  untU 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  was  largely  an  agricultural  country. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  effects  of  German  competition  have  recently 
been  prominentiy  brought  into  notice  and  have  attracted  so  much  attention  in  this 
countir,  it  was  natural  that  this  question  should  occupy  our  minds;  but  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  which  we  had  the  honour  to  serve,  it  was  our 
present  task  rather  to  compare  the  means  of  education  available  for  the  industrial 
classes,  and  the  influence  of  such  instruction  on  manufacturing  and  other  industries, 
than  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  general  causes  or  the  actual  results  of  commercial 
enterprise.  We  are  aware  that  any  systematic  investigation  into  these  causes  would 
necessitate  the  consideration  of  such  questions  as  hours  of  labour,  rates  of  wages, 
and  the  economic  conditions  under  which  different  trades  are  carried  on ;  and, 
although  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries  we  were  able  to  gather  information  on  these 
subjects,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  report,  we  have  no  desire  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  accuracy  of  such  information  has  been  scientiflcally  sifted,  or 
that  the  extent  of  our  inquiries  would  justify  any  final  oonclusionB.  We  may, 
however,  at  the  outset,  state  that  we  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  progress  which 
has  taken  place  in  many  of  the  leading  branches  of  manufactures  smce  we  passed 
through  these  countries  in  1882. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured  thac  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  Ger- 
many compare  so  favourably  with  our  imports,  and  that,  moreover,  the  Giemian 
empure  is  our  largest  customer.  And  while  it  is  possible  that  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Germany  in  comparison  with  that  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  overestimated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  certain  industries  our  supremacy 
is  seriously  challen^;ed.  Germany  is  making  enormous  strides,  and  no^bly  in 
those  manufactures  in  which  superior  knowl^ge,  technical  skill,  and  the  agency 
of  the  expert  in  chemistry  or  other  sciences  can  be  brought  to  bear.  This  nolds 
good  to  a  remarkable  de^ee  in  certain  industries  concerning  which  we  had  special 
means  of  forming  an  opmion.  namely,  in  the  electrical  trades  and  in  the  cognate 
branches  of  electrical  engineering,  as  also  in  various  applications  of  printing  involv- 
ing artistic  and  scientific  skill. 

We  were  also  struck  by  the  marked  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
wage-earning  classes,  and  by  the  growing  tendency  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  lliere  would  seem  to  be  a  more  prevalent  opinion  among  manufacturers 
and  factory  inspectors  that  there  is  a  maximum  **  labour  day,  and  that  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  hours  of  labour  beyond  that  maximum  is  bad  in  its  effect 
on  the  quantity  as  well  as  on  the  quality  of  the  output. 

QKOWTH  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEVBLOPMENT  IN  BAVARIA. 

In  the  year  1882,  we  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Industrial 
Exposition  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  exhibition  bmldin^  again  this  year  occupied 
the  same  site  in  the  beautiful  park  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

In  certain  of  her  industries,  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit,  Bavaria  was  still, 
so  to  speak,  in  her  infancv;  now  we  foiled  large  and  populous  factories,  employing 
thousands  of  work-people,  where  formerly  there  were  workshops  with  but  a 
sprinkling  of  artisans.  Where  once  she  relied  upon  machinery  imported  from 
England,  now  she  produces  a  steadily  increasing  quantity  of  that  required  for  the 
home  trade,  and  finds  new  markets  in  other  lands.  Her  railway  sjrstem  has  been 
greatly  developed  and  extended,  and  the  disadvantage  of  her  inland  position  and 
her  comparative  remoteness  from  colonial  and  other  markets  is  to  some  extent  com- 
pensated  for  by  very  low  railway  rates  for  raw  materiiUs. 
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We  may  mention,  as  typical  examples  of  progress,  two  industries  which  have 
practically  been  created  since  1882.  Jjo.  that  year  there  was  not  a  single  Portland 
cement  factory  in  Bavaria,  but  now  at  one  of  the  works  alone  8(@  hands  are 
employed,  and  about  50,000  tons  of  cement  are  produced  annually.  This  business 
was  founded  only  in  1885.  The  electrical  works  of  Messrs.  Schnekert  &  Co.  (now 
the  Elektrizit&ts-Aktringesellschaft)  were  onlv  just  beginning  on  a  small  scale  in 
1882,  and  now  they  employ  8,500  workpeople,  and  export  optical  and  electrical 
machinery  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Hie  development  of  lithographic  colour  printing  works,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  E. 
Nister,  of  Nuremberg,  affords  another  illustration  of  German  enterprise  resulting 
from  the  readiness  of  Germans  to  at  once  apply  new  inventions  to  productive  indus- 
try. In  these  works,  which  are  typical  of  others  in  Germany,  numbers  of  illus- 
trated books,  besides  large  quantities  of  almanacs  and  Christmas  cards,  intended  for 
the  English-speaking  markets,  are  printed,  and  the  success  of  this  industry  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  scientific  skill  displayed  in  the  processes  of  colour  printing,  as  also 
to  the  ready  supply  of  well-trained  artistic  operatives,  of  whom  140  were  engaged 
in  this  factory  at  Uie  time  of  our  visit;  the  entire  staff  comprising  750  workpeople. 
It  is  worth  noting,  however,  as  indicative  of  the  progress  of  art  education  in  our 
own  country,  that  nearly  all  the  designs  reproduced  for  tiie  English  market  were 
the  work  of  English  artists.  This  very  fact,  however,  only  affords  an  illustration 
of  another  cause  of  German  material  progress,  viz.,  the  intelligent  care  displayed, 
and  the  efforts  made  to  adjust  the  wares  exported,  to  the  tastes  and  requirements 
of  the  market  in  which  they  are  to  be  sold. 

RELATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  TO  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  QERHANT. 

Among  the  manv  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  German 
industry,  we  would  particularly  refer  to  the  educational  conditions  upon  which 
Germany  has  relied  so  largely  in  the  past  for  maintenance  and  development  of  her 
industrial  progress. 

The  Commissioners  set  forth  in  their  Second  Report  in  1884  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  had  arrived  with  respect  to  the  educational  activity  of  Germany  and 
the  Continent,  and  it  is  important  to  record  that  since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
disposition  to  remain  satisned  with  past  achievements.  On  the  contrary,  in  nearly 
every  case  we  found  evidences  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  municipalities 
and  of  the  State  to  increase  and  extend  their  schools,  and  to  equip  them  with  the 
most  modem  and  improved  apparatus.  In  these  days  of  rapid  intellectual  progress 
the  school  becomes  antiquated  and  obsolete  almost  as  auickly  as  the  factory  or  the 
workshop,  and  again  and  again  we  found  that  schools  which  had  awakened  our 
envy  in  1882  and  1883  were  being  entirely  rebuilt  and  replaced  by  larger  and  more 
serviceable  edifices.  We  shall  have  to  mention,  even  in  the  few  towns  we  visited, 
several  instances  where  we  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  the  manufacturers  who 
assured  us  of  the  importance  of  these  institutions  during  our  previous  visit,  were 
not  a  whit  less  convmced  now  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  of  the  additions  and 
eztensionB  which  had  since  been  made. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  ART  BUILDINGS  IN  NUREMBERO  AND  STUTTGART. 

The  great  industrial-  art  schools  of  Munich  and  Nuremberg  vied  with  one  another 
at  the  exhibition  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  works  of  their  students,  and  we 
found  that  for  the  school  at  Nuremberg  an  entirelv  new  building  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  an  estimated  cost  of  45,000  I,  Separate  departments  are  being  provided 
for  the  dav  and  the  evening  students,  and  special  weU-Ii^hted  class-rooms  have  been 
designed  for  all  the  different  branches  of  art  instruction,  as  well  as  for  art  in  its 
varied  applications  to  wood-carving,  metal  work,  and  general  decoration.  This 
school,  when  it  is  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind 
in  Germany. 

The  Gewerbe  Museum  of  Nuremberg  has  likewise  outgrown  its  former  habitation, 
and  a  handsome  new  edifice,  conveniently  situated,  is  even  npw  partly  occupied  by 
Uie  libraries  and  collections.    In  addition  to  the  new  buildings  already  finished,  it  is 

Proposed  to  erect  a  separate  range  of  laboratories  and  class-rooms  for  the  section 
evoted  to  chemical  technology,  which  since  our  former  stay  in  Nuremberg  has 
increased  j^atly  in  importance.  These  buildings  when  complete  will  cost  50,000  L 
In  connexion  with  the  Gewerbe  Museum  there  are  courses  of  popular  lectures,  similar 
in  character  to  those  given  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris,  on  all 
new  inventions  likely  to  prove  useful  for  trade  purposes,  and  on  other  develop- 
ments of  science  and  art  processes,  which  lectures  are  attended  bv  lar^e  numbers 
of  the  working  classes,  in  the  laboratories  a  staff  of  professors  ana  their  assistants 
are  employed  on  chemical  research,  and  students  desirous  of  conducting  experi- 
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ments  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  in  any  s{>ecial  applications  of  chemical 
science  to  brade  purposes  receive  gratuitous  instruction.  A  special  feature  of  this 
trade  museum  is  the  collection  of  specifications  of  patents  carefully  tabulated  and 
open  to  all  inquirers.  Tliis  collection  forms  part  of  the  statistical  department  of 
the  museum,  which  also  contains  a  history  of  all  the  factories  of  Bavana,  arranged 
in  classes,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the  number  of 
machines  used,  the  trade  marks  and  patents  owned,  the  horse-power  employed, 
supplemented  by  any  details  which  the  owner  may  care  to  furnish  reepectiDg  the 
number  of  the  work-people  and  the  annual  output. 

At  StuttgEkrt  a  somewhat  similar  museum,  only  opened  in  May  last,  has  cost  close 
upon  200,000  /.,  and  contains  specimens  of  the  art  products  of  different  countries, 
arranged  after  the  manner  of  tne  South  Kensington  Museum.  We  have  given  a 
more  detailed  account  of  this  museum  in  connexion  with  our  description  of  the 
exhibition. 

ACTIVITY  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OP  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  IN  OEBMANT. 

If  we  turn  from  art  to  science  we  find  similar  evidence,  in  the  various  towns 
visited,  of  the  remarkable  development  of  educational  institutions  and  of  such  aids 
to  industry  as  education  is  able  to  provide.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  much  more 
is  being  done  for  the  training  of  those  destined  for  the  higher  ranks  of  industry  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  than  in  England,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  large 
sums  entrusted  to  county  councils  and  borough  authorities  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of  1890.  At  Stuttgart  we  found  tliat 
an  entirely  new  group  of  buildings  had  been  added  to  the  Technical  High  School, 
one  side,  the  chemicsQ  institute,  reserved  for  the  practical  study  of  pure  chemistry 
and  the  other  for  practical  training  in  electro-technology.  The  Commissioners 
reported  in  1884  that  this  Polyteclmic  had  recentiy  been  enlarged  at  a  cost  of 
75,000  /.  The  erection  and  equipment  of  these  new  buildings  has  cost  about  100,000 1. 
Every  new  appliance  that  can  aid  the  student  in  his  scientific  work  is  found  in  the 
series  of  laboratories  of  which  this  range  of  buildings  consist.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  instruction  given  in  the  Chemical  Institute  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind  siis 
that  given  in  the  universities,  and  although  a  special  feature  of  the  teaching  and  of 
the  equipment  is  the  prominence  given  to  electrolysis  and  to  electro-chwnistry  gen- 
erally, no  attempt  is  made  in  these  new  laboratories  to  teach  chemistry  in  its  appli- 
cation to  specisu  industries,  that  part  of  the  instruction  being  provided  for  in  the 
main  Polytechnic  building.  The  electro-technical  laboratories,  housed  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  building,  are  {)erhaps  only  inferior  to  those  still  more  recently  erected 
m  Darmstadt,  and  are  splendidly  equipped  with  every  appliance  for  advanced 
practical  instruction  in  all  bsanches  of  physics. 

At  Darmstadt,  a  city  of  57,000  inhabitants,  the  Polytechnic  or  Technical  High 
School  has  been  entirely  reconstructed  at  an  expenditure  of  about  120,000/.  It 
consists  of  a  main  building  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  drawing,  natural  sciences, 
and  engineering,  and  of  two  separate  detached  buildings,  similar  to,  but  larger 
than,  those  at  Stuttgart,  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  pure  and  applied,  and  of 
physics  and  electro-technology.  No  thought  nor  money  appears  to  have  been 
spared  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  these  building,  which  are  the  most  com- 
plete of  those  we  have  yet  seen.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  connexion  with  the 
expenditure  on  the  above-mentioned  institutions,  that  the  cost  of  building  in  Ger- 
many is  undoubtedly  very  much  less  than  in  this  country.     ' 

Since  this  was  written  we  learn  that  a  new  Electro-technical  Institute  has  been 
added  to  the  Royal  Technical  High  School  in  Hanoeer,  opened  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  in  October  1895,  which  ranks  side  by  side  with  these  splendid 
establishments. 

To  the  instances  already  quoted  may  be  added  the  Technical  High  School  of 
Charlottenburg,  at  Berlin,  which  was  in  process  of  erection  in  1834,  and  which  has 
since  then  been  completed  and  extended  (at  an  estimated  ^expenditure  of  over 
450,000  ^),  and  the  unique  laboratories  for  scientific  measurements  and  research  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Berlin  School;  these  when  visited  bv  ooeof  ovr 
party  last  year  were  still  unfinished,  but  they  now  constitute  probably  the  most 
complete  institute  in  Europe  for  physical  research. 

These  instances  must  be  taken  as  examples  only  of  the  steady  advance  made  by 
Germany  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  further  provision  of  faciuties  for  the  higher 
scientific  training  as  a  means  of  developing  her  industries. 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS  IN  OERMANT. 

In  our  report  already  mentioned,  we  stated  that  the  number  of  polytechnic 
schools  was  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  people,  and  we  attempted  to 
explain  the  fact  by  showing  that  when  these  schools  were  originally  erected,  *'Ger- 
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many  coDsinted  of  several  independent  States,  which  have  since  been  united  in  the 
German  Empire,  and  which  endeavoure  i  to  rival  one  anotlier  in  the  extent  and 
excellence  ot  their  educational  institutions/*  Since  then,  Germany  has  had  time 
and  opportunity  to  reconsider  her  position,  with  the  result  that  whilst  none  of 
these  institutiolis  have  been  closed,  others  have  been  erected  more  modem  in  con- 
struction, more  completely  e<}uipped,  and  better  adapted  to  the  now  generally 
recognized  need  for  practical  instruction. 

To  mention  one  instance  only  of  the  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  trade  teaching,  we 
may  refer  to  the  Weaving  and  Dyeing  School  at  Crefeld,  which  was  onlv  completed 
in  1883  at  an  estimated  cost  of  42,500 1.  This  has  been  almost  doubled  in  size  by 
the  erection  of  a  new  detached  building,  costing  upwards  of  15,000/.,  for  the 
departmen  s  of  dyeing  and  finishing;  and  this  school  which  we  then  described  as 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  far  surpassing  anything  of  a  similar  character 
in  this  country,  has  not  remained  satisfied  with  the  position  assigned  to  it  fourteen 
years  ago.    The  cost  of  this  extension  has  been  defrayed  by  the  State. 

In  fact  our  recent  visit  has  brought  it  clearly  home  to  us  that  the  Germans  have 
not  ceased  to  believe  in  the  value  of  the  higher  scientific  education.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  appear  now  to  attach  greater  importance  than  ever  to  the  connexion 
between  such  higher  scientific  training  and  the  development  of  manufacturing 
industry,  i  o  nation  not  overburdened  with  capital  would  continue  to  erect  and 
equip  institutions  for  advanced  instruction  and  scientific  research  without  a  firm 
conviction  of  their  industrial  value.  The  demand,  too,  for  such  higher  teaching 
seems  to  increase  as  the  facilities  for  providing^  it  are  enlarged.  For,  whereas  in 
1884,  we  stated  that  the  total  attendance  at  the  'Charlottenburg  alone,  irrespective 
of  the  BerUn  University,  is  now  3,000,  while  the  number  of  students  in  the  pnysical 
and  electro-technical  laboratories  at  Darmstadt  is  alrea<Jy  in  excess  of  the  accom- 
modation, and  the  buildings,  which  were  only  completed  in  October  1895,  are  now 
undergoing  extension. 

Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  object  which  called  into  existence 
some  40  or  50  years  ago  the  technical  high  schools  has  recently  led  to  their  exten- 
cion  and  development  in  a  new  direction.  As  far  back  as  that  period  Germany 
began  to  prepare  herself  for  becoming  a  manufacturing  people.  It  was  her  belief 
in  the  future  applications  of  chemistry  to  industrial  purposes  that  led  to  the  erec- 
tion and  equipment  at  a  great  cost  of  chemical  laboratories,  and  to  the  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  students  to  pursue  their  studies  in  those  laboratories  for  a  period 
of  five,  six,  or  even  seven  years.  The  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
Grermans  to  appropriate  many  important  branches  of  chemical  manufacturing 
industry  is  well  Known,  and  the  dependence  of  those  industries  on  the  researches  of 
chemical  experts  employed  in  the  works  is  generally  recognized.  At  the  Badische 
Ajoilin-und  Soda  Fabrik  alone,  100  scientifically  trained  chemists  and  30  engineers 
are  employed. 

GERMAN  ACTIVITY  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE. 

Her  brilliant  achievements  in  the  field  of  chemical  industries  have  encouraged 
her  to  establisdi  well-equipped  electrical  laboratories  and  to  develop  the  practical 
teaching  of  physics  with  tne  view  of  assisting  the  electrical  trades,  which  are  com- 
paratively of  recent  growth.  Twelve  years  ago  the  Ck>inmissioners  had  to  report 
that  the  facilities  for  practical  laboratory  instruction  in  electrical  technology  scarcely 
existed,  or  were  of  the  most  meagre  kind.  At  that  time  nowhere  in  Germany  was 
to  be  found  so  well-equipped  a  laboratory  for  electrical  engineers  as  at  the  Finsbmry 
Technical  College.  Now  there  are  no  laboratories  in  England  which  can  compare 
in  the  detail  and  completeness  of  their  equipment  with  those  we  visited  at  Darm- 
stadt and  Stuttgart;  and  no  facilities  exist  for  original  and  independent  research  in 
physical  subjects  to  be  compared  with  those  afforded  at  the  Imperial  Institute  at 
Charlottenbiurg . 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

Our  recent  visit  to  Germany  has  also  impressed  us  with  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
which  the  nation  derives  from  having  an  organized  system  of  secondary  education. 
To  this  matter  reference  was  made  in  the  Report  of  1884,  and  we  desire  to  empha- 
size it.  The  education  of  a  secondary  school  is  in  every  way  more  accessible  in 
Germany  than  here.  The  grades  and  differences  of  schools  are  better  defined  and 
more  clearly  understood;  the  instruction  is  more  disciplinary  and  exercises  a  deep 
influence  in  the  formation  of  habits  and  in  the  training  of  character;  the  teaching 
of  modern  languages  is  insisted  upon  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  any  of  our  own 
schools,  with  results  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  German  clerk  and  com- 
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mercial  agent;  the  absence  of  frequent  and  conflicting  external  examinations  ^tob 
more  time  for  careful  study;  the  remission  of  two  gears'  military  serrice  to  uiose 
who  reach  a  certain  standard  in  a  secondary  school  is  a  powerful  encouragement  to 
steady  application;  and  the  fees  are  much  lower  than  m  schools  of  corresponding 
grade  in  this  country.  There  are  advantages  which  count  for  much  in  enabling 
the  German  youth  to  obtain  a  good  secondary  education  and  in  fitting  him  for  the 
subsequent  period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  counting  house,  the  merchant's  office,  or 
the  factory.  The  German  boy  acquires  at  school  a  stock  of  knowledge  which  is  at 
once  useful  to  him,  and  he  also  acquires  habits  of  accuracy  and  learns  the  signifi- 
cance of  attention  to  detail  and  the  importance  of  disciphne  and  obedience.  Our 
consular  reports  are  full  of  references  to  the  differences  between  the  methods  of 
training  and  aptitudes  for  commerce  in  Germany  and  in  England,  which  in  many 
ways  are  traceable  to  the  fundamental  differences  in  the  secondary  education  of  the 
two  countries. 

TRADE  SCHOOI^S. 

As  regards  trade  schools,  we  found  that  these  are  more  common  in  South  Ger- 
many, as,  for  instance,  ia  Austria,  than  in  Prussia,  and  we  were  struck  with  the 
recognition  of  their  importance,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  exhibition  at 
Nuremberg  of  the  products  of  the  different  provinces  in  Bavaria,  specimens  of  the 
work  of  the  pupils  of  trade  schools  were  in  man^  cases  displayed  in  connexion  with 
the  exhibits  of  the  factory  or  workshop,  indicatmg  the  close  relation  that  appeared 
to  exist  between  the  schooh  exercises  and  the  work  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
instruction  in  these  trade  schools  is  essentially  practical,  and  has  been  very  helpful 
in  the  development  of  several  of  the  smaller  mduBtries. 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  all  this  activity  in  matters  pertaining  to  education 
is  clearly  this,  that  our  foreign  rivals  are  determined  to  keep  wefl  ahead  in  the 
matter  of  facilities  for  instruction,  and  not  only  so  in  those  institutions  wherein  the 
highest  branches  of  scientific  instruction  are  pursued.  They  are  convinced  that 
the  nation  which  has  the  best  schools  is  the  best  prepared  for  the  great  industrial 
warfare  wliich  lies  before  us,  and  no  money  appears  to  be  grudged  for  the  erection, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  educational  institutions  of  all  grades,  and  especisUly 
of  the  science  laboratories  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  being  multiplied  in  Germany. 
The  great  industries  of  to-day  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  recent  discoveries  to  orainary  manufacturing  processes  and  less  and  lets 
upon  the  presence  of  coal ;  iron,  and  raw  materials.  Cheaper  and  more  speedy 
means  of  transit  are  placing  all  countries  more  nearly  on  a  level  as  regards  natural 
resources.  Improvea  tools  and  labour-saving  machinery  are  rapidly  rendering  the 
manual  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  individual  workman  (upon  wMch  we  once  so 
greatly  relied)  of  minor  significance,  and  in  the  industrial  race  in  which  we  are 
engaged  nearly  all  the  advantages  upon  which  we  prided  ourselves  in  the  past  are 
possessed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  our  rivals,-  and  count  for  little  as  compared 
with  scientific  knowledge  and  its  ready  application  to  the  needs  of  the  manufacturer. 

As  regards  the  facilities  for  instruction  to  artisans,  we  did  not  discover  that, 
except  perhaps  in  certain  branches  of  the  textile  industries,  the  special  technical 
education  of  the  German  workman  is  superior  to  that  of  the  artisans  of  this  coun- 
try, and  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  evening  continuation  schools  and  Sunday 
schools  in  many  parts  of  Germanv,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  better  facilities 
for  technical  and  scientific  teaching  are  offered  to  foreign  workmen  than  those 
within  the  reach  of  our  own  industrial  population.  Indeed  in  some  respects  the 
recent  development  of  evening  technical  instruction  under  our  country  councils 
gives  an  advantage  to  our  own  work-people.  At  the  same  time  there  is  growing 
recognition  in  Gerpaany  of  the  desirability  of  making  further  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  workmen  and  foremen  in  trade  subjects.  We  are  especially  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  employers  in  Germany  largely  encoui^age  their  apprennces  to 
attend  evening  schools,  and,  whilst  regulations  obtain  in  different  tracfesv  we  found 
that  in  some  industries  the  apprentices  have  two  afternoons  free  each  week  for 
attendance  at  technical  classes. 

In  the  evening  schools  which  we  have  recently  visited  the  instruction  is  not  so 
much  the  teaching  of  handicrafts,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  our  own  technical  classes, 
but  is  more  distinctly  supplementary  to  the  workshop  practice.  The  methods  of 
teaching  vary  with  the  subject,  and  more  care  is  shown  in  specializing  the  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  according  to  the  trade  of  the  various  classes  of  students  thsji  is 
common  in  our  own  schools.  In  the  weaving  schools,  which  are  much  attended  by 
evening  students,  the  instruction  is  essentially  practical.  These  schools  form  a  very 
distinct  class,  and  some  of  them  have  been  largely  developed  since  the  publicaticm 
of  the  Report  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Commission. 
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ADVANTAaS  OF  BETTER  ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  OF  GERMAN  YOUTH. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pupils  enter  the  evening  classes  with  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  technical  instruction  than  our  own  students,  owing  to  their  elementary 
education  having  been  continued  to  the  age  of  14,  and  to  the  system  of  instruction, 
which  in  many  wavs  is  more  formative  of  sound  habits  of  thought.  Moreover, 
many  of  those  employed  in  engineering  and  other  works  have  had  the  advantage  of 
attending  a  good  secondary  scnool  before  entering  the  evening  classes,  and  the  kind 
of  instruction  which  these  need  is  very  different  from  that  which  can  only  be  assimi- 
lated by  pupils  whose  education  has  been  interrupted  at  an  earlier  age. 

Although,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  repeat  as  regards  Qermany  what  we 
stated  in  1884,  that  there  is  no  organization  for  evening  instruction  in  science  and 
art  comparable  to  that  afforded  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  a^d  for  the 
examinations  in  technology  under  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  we  feel 
that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  systems  of  evening  tech- 
nical teaching  without  taking  note  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  of  tne  two  countries. 

In  making  even  these  superficial  comparisons  between  the  industrial  development 
of  Germany  and  that  of  England,  we  economized  our  time  by  selecting  certain 
specimen  districts  in  which  some  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  country 
are  centred,  and  choosing  those  the  products  of  which  are  largely  exported.  In  the 
inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  in  1882,  the  worsted  industry  of  Saxony  was  carefully 
Inspected  and  examined,  and  it  was  shown,  at  that  time,  that  the  conspicuous  prog- 
ress of  the  manufacturers  had  been  materially  aided  b^  the  schools  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, by  general  artistic,  scientific,  and  chemical  training,  and  especially  by  the 
weaving  schools,  in  which  the  fullest  opportunities  were  provided  lor  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  art  to  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  Undoubtedly  the  progress  in 
these  centres  has  not  only  been  sustained ,  but  has  been  relatively  increased,  as  is  borne 
out  by  the  rapid  growth  of  their  manufactures  and  by  the  increase  of  their  exports. 

MR.  MONAGHAN,  AMERICAN  CONSUL  AT  CHEMNITZ,  QUOTED. 

In  a  very  interesting  interview  with  Mr.  Monaghan,  the  American  Consul  at 
Chemnitz,  who  for  some  time  has  given  attention  to  questions  relating  to  educa- 
tion and  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  Government,  we  received  full 
confirmation  of  the  opinions  we  had  formed  in  the  course  of  our  previous  inquiry 
as  to  the  thoroughness  and  utility  of  the  training  for  the  work  of  life  which  the 
German  students  receive.  "They  begin,"  he  said,  **by  learning  the  language, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people  with  whom  they  trade,  and  by  mastering  tne 
anatomy  of  every  machine  they  have  to  work.'*  This  gentleman  accompanied 
us  to  the  weaving  school,  with  all  the  arrangements  of  which  he  was  familiar;  and 
not  content  with  verbally  describing  the  influence  of  the  school  upon  numerous 
leading  designers  and  manufacturing  experts  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  he 
conducted  us  to  the  business  office  of  a  practical  designer  who  ha^  gained  his 
knowledge  at  the  school,  and  who  by  his  faculty  of  making  patterns  that  had 
caught  the  public  taste  had  lifted  the  concern  in  which  he  had  been  employed  into 
a  proex)erous  condition.  Mr.  Monaghan  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  his 
country  and  ours  did  not  meet  Germany  more  thoroughly  and  more  practically  in 
the  school,  each  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  compelled  to  yield  to  Ger- 
many the  first  place  in  all  the  higher  and  more  profitable  fields  of  manufacture  and 
commerce. 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  INDUSTRIES  IN  COMPETITION. 

As  regards  worsteds,  both  in  Germanv  and  in  England,  spinning  and  weaving 
had  been  carried  on  for  centuries  as  hand  industries.  The  spinning  trade  in 
Germany  was  practically  crushed  out  by  England,  but  the  hand  looms  remained 
and  are  still  extensively  worked  as  supplementary  aids  to  the  family  income  in  the 
rural  districts.  With  the  advent  of  British  machinery  the  competition  with  this 
country  began,  although  it  was  practically  unfelt  so  long  as  British  manufacturers 
were  busy.  Hitherto  it  has  been  mainly  confined  to  weaving.  The  industrj  has 
alwa^  been  much  less  centralized  than  in  England,  and  circumstances  necessitated 
that  m  most  of  the  factories  the  weaving,  dyemg,  finishing,  and  making-up  should 
be  done  on  the  premises,  an  arrangement  whicn  is  usually  in  force  to-day.  The 
manufacturer  by  his  travellers  sells  direct  to  the  retailer.  The  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  same  industry  tend  in  the  case  of  England  to  economy  of  proauction, 
while  in  Germany  they  tend  to  variety  and  originality. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that,  as  in  England,  certain  power  looms  were  employed  in 
the  making  of  common  goods  for  Germany,  so  the  Gterman  manufacturers,  aided 
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by  protective  duties,  first  used  their  English  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
common  goods  for  themselves  from  yams  imported  from  England.  Tlie  competi- 
tion at  the  outset  was  met  by  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  English  manufacturers  to 
overcome  the  tariffs  by  still  further  cheapening  this  class  of  goods,  a  competition 
which  in  most  instances  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, no  longer  confine  themselves  to  the  manufacture,  for  export  purposes,  of  one 
class  of  goods;  and  it  is  now  in  the  better  kind  of  fabrics  that,  helped  by  their 
schools  of  design,  and  by  weaving  and  dyeing  schools,  and  by  their  intimate  study 
of  the  methods  of  commerce,  they  are  destined  to  become  our  most  serious 
competitors. 

PRACTICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  GERMANS  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  methods  pursued  by  German  firms  in  buying  yarn  in  England  for  the  mak- 
ing of  German  fabrics  furnish  an  apt  illustration  of  the  practical  character  of  their 
enterprise  and  education.  Within  the  business  experience  of  man^r  still  living,  a 
firm  of  English  merchants  in  Bradford  started  a  department  for  Ihe  export  of 
yams  to  Germany.  They  did  not  send  an  English  traveller  to  Germany,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  few  English  travellers  could  speak  German.  They  accordingly 
engaged  a  German  to  manage  the  new  department.  Very  soon  Germans  found  it 
advantageous  to  settle  in  Bradford,  where,  owing  to  their  knowledge  of  English, 
which  tney  had  learnt  at  school,  and  their  ability  to  keep  foreign  commercial 
accounts,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  conducting  their  business.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  the  present  time,  the  export  yarn  trade  of  Bradford  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  Germans,  concerning  whom  it  may  be  said  that  none  are  more  prompt  in 
meeting  their  engagements  or  more  honourable  in  their  business  transactions. 

The  yarn  is  distributed  by  the  merchants  to  German  manufacturers,  and  the 
German  worsted  textiles  which  are  imported  into  this  country  are  mainly  composed 
of  yams  made  in  Bradford.  The  Bradford  trade  is  a  good  example,  not  of  the 
harmful,  but  of  the  profitable  effect  of  German  competition,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  cx)untry  has  benefited  the  more  by  it.  The  annual  amount  of 
woollen,  worsted,  and  cdpaca  yarns  exported  from  England  to  other  countries, 
largely  to  Germany,  during  the  following  periods  of  years  has  averaged  as  follows: 

Ihs. 

1880-a5 37,800,000  i)er  year. 

1890-95 60,000,000 

1895 78,900,000 


it 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  BRADFORD,  ENGLAND,  AND  GERMANY,  MUTUALLY 

ADVANTAGEOUS. 

Bradford  has  been  the  neatest  contributor  to  German  success  in  the  weaving  of 
worsted,  an<}  alj^a  cloths,  and  Germany  has  been  the  greatest  contributor  to  the 
success  of  the  spinning  trade  of  Bradford  by  purchasing  the  yarns  manufactured  in 
the  district.  Even  for  this  gain  to  English  trade  we  are,  however,  indebted  to 
German  education ;  for  we  are  told  that  if  Bradford  had  depended  upon  English 
travellers  and  agents  in  Germany  to  push  the  sale  of  her  yam,  the  Germans  by  this 
time  would  probably  have  been  spinning  the  yam  for  themselves,  and  possibly 
exporting  some  of  it  to  England. 

At  the  present  time  the  worsted  spinning  industry  of  Saxony  is  mainly  confined 
to  what  is  known  as  the  French  (mule)  system,  and  most  of  the  machinery  is  made  in 
Germany .  Sucl i  long  wool-spinning  machi  nery  as  is  being  employed  is  stall  imported 
from  England.  In  weaving,  Germany  has  passed  beyond  this  point  and  is  largely 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  her  own  machinery.  In  travellmg  from  the  Bava- 
rian border  northward  tlu*ough  Saxony  to  Chemnitz,  we  were  much  impressed  bv 
the  evidences  of  growth  and  prosperity  in  the  manufacturing  towns  througli  wliict 
we  passed.  In  one  of  these  towns  which  is  largely  employed  in  weaving  Bradford 
yams,  we  were  informed  by  the  agent  of  an  English  loom  maker,  who,  on  a  pre- 
vious visit,  personally  conducted  us  through  some  factories,  that  nearly  all  the 
power  looms,  used  at  that  time,  were  supplied  by  Yorkshire  makers.  In  our  recent 
visit  we  ascertained  that  there  were  no  longer  any  resident  agents  of  Elnglish 
makers,  but  that  two  loom  factories  had  been  erected  in  the  tow^n,  and  tliat  the 
import  of  English  looms  had  almost  ceased. 

The  experience  of  Saxony  in  her  competition  with  England  in  the  wool  and 
worsted  industries  is  practically  that  of  other  German  States  in  other  trades.  At 
first,  Germany  came  to  England  for  the  manufactured  product,  then  for  the 
machinery  for  making  the  product,  and  latterly  in  some  instances  Germany  is 
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found  able  not  onlj  to  use  English  machinery  more  effectively  than  is  being  done 
at  home,  but  to  compete  with  us  in  the  production  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  still 
taking  the  case  of  Saxony,  we  do  not  Una  that  Elnglish  loom  makers  have  done  less 
business,  or  reduced  the  wages  of  their  workmen  since  the  Gtermans  began  to  manu- 
facture power  looms  for  themselves ;  aa  a  matter  of  fact  the  home  trade  has,  so  far, 
increased,  and  the  competition  has  resulted  in  additional  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  looms  and  in  the  machine  tools  which  are  so  largely  used  for  that 
purpose. 

PRIMITIVE  CONDITIONS  CONTINUE  IN  SAXONY  AND  BAVARIA. 

We  found  in  this  district  of  Saxony,  as  also  in  much  of  the  country  southward, 
stretching  into  Bavaria  a  primitive  condition  of  things  which  one  would  scarcely 
have  expected,  under  the  highly  developed  organization  of  commerce  in  Germ^.ny. 
We  were  informed  that  there  are  still  alx)ut  12,000  hand  looms  employed,  and  that 
in  the  sparsely  populated  villages,  stretching  in  every  direction  from  the  town  of 
Meerane,  nearly  every  cottage  has  its  loom.  The  present  proprietor  and  his  family 
work  upon  their  little  patch  of  land,  getting  out  of  it  all  they  can,  and  fill  up 
their  vacant  time  in  turn  at  the  loom,  or  at  some  other  home  industry.  Our  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  group  of  women,  each  with  her  small  waggon  drawn  by  a  large 
dog,  bringing  her  a  piece  of  cloth  to  the  warehouse  of  the  factor  or  employer,  and 
taking  back  with  her  one  or  two  bundles  of  worsted  yam,  besides  loaves,  sugar, 
coffee,  &c.,  and  oil  for  the  lamp.  Some  of  these  hand  loom  weavers  are  wonder- 
fully expert.  We  saw  a  pattern  weaver  who  cheerfully  boasted  that  he  could  make 
his  loom  do  everything  but  talk.  He  was  at  work  in  a  little  chaml^er,  in  which 
there  were  two  beds  besides  his  loom,  and  he  was  one  of  50  employed  by  the  same 
firm  exclusively  in  the  making  of  patterns.  We  were  frequently  informed  that 
orders'are  accepted  for  single  pieces  of  complicated  patterns  woven  by  hand.  The 
variety  and  excellence  of  many  Grernian  fabrics  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  made  in  hand  looms ;  and  having  regard  to  the  diversity  and  beauty  of  the  pat- 
terns, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  jiroducts  of  the  hand  loom  as  against  the  power 
loom  have  to  meet  a  hopeless  comi)etition.  The  hand  loom  weavers,  and  equally 
those  employed  on  the  x)ower  loom,  have  been  much  assisted  by  the  instruction 
gained  in  the  weaving  school  of  the  town  of  Meerane,  which,  established  on  a  small 
scale  45  years  ago,  is  now  installed  in  a  new  building,  and  is  attended  by  over  100 
students.  We  were  told  that  the  most  earnest  of  these  students  are  the  hand  loom 
weavers  from  the  country  districts,  and  that  all  the  employers  had  attended  the 
school ;  and  some  of  the  most  prosperous  of  them  stated  that  they  owed  their  suc- 
cess entirely  to  its  influen'^e. 

HOME  INDUSTRIES  IN  BLACK  FOREST  AND  THURINGIA. 

Besides  weaving,  a  large  number  of  other  home  industries  are  carried  on  by  cot- 
tagers in  their  spare  time.  In  some  districts,  as  is  the  case  in  Thuringia  and  m  the 
Black  Forest,  they  carve  wood,  make  clocks,  dolls,  toys,  lace,  artificial  flowers,  &c., 
and  in  many  of  these  industries  the  art  instruction  they  receive  at  school  stands 
them  in  good  stead.  A  mercha  t  in  Bavaria,  whose  warehouse  we  visited,  told  us 
that  he  liad  30,000  separate  patterns  of  articles  for  sale  made  in  cottages,  and  that  he 
had  orders  for  all  kinds  of  toys,  including  120,0001.  worth  of  dressed  dolls.  Of  the 
toys  imported  into  this  country  in  1894,  the  value  of  which  was  nearly  1,000,0001. 
sterling,  nearly  all  came  from  Germany. 

The  question  of  longer  hours,  smaller  wages,  and  the  work  of  women  and  chil- 
dren are  all  to  some  extent  involved,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  growing  competition 
which  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  to  face,  but  we  are  convinced  from 
our  inquiries  that  there  has  Ijeen  in  the  past,  and  that  there  still  is  in  progress,  a 
levelling  up  of  the  inequalities  between  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  tlie 
workers  here  and  those  in  similar  trades  abroad.  In  all  skilled  industries  the 
wages  in  Germany  are  rising,  and  the  hours  of  labour  tend  to  decrease.  Child 
labour  has  practically  disappeared  in  German  factories,  as  in  no  case  at  any  works 
visited  by  us  did  we  see  any  children  employed. 

In  certain  trades,  however,  the  inequalities  in  hours  and  w^ages  that  still  exist 
may  apparently  give  to  the  German  employer  some  advantage  over  the  manufac- 
turer in  this  country,  but  we  think  that  this  is  a  factor  in  the  present  competition 
which  is  yearly  becoming  less  important. 

In  the  attractive  appearance,  the  ]mttern,  and  the  finish  of  their  goods,  and  in 
the  excellence  of  the  packing,  the  German  producers  take  infinite  pains,  which  it 
clearly  pays  them  to  take.  In  these  directions  many  of  our  country-men  have 
undoubtedly  much  to  learn.  « 
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The  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  as  it  now  operates,  was  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
strong  weapon  against  ourselves;  and  while  the  forging  of  trade  marks,  for  the 
prevention  of  which  it  was  originally  devised,  has  long  teen  been  illegal,  the  meas^ 
nre  tends  to  act  as  an  advertisement  of  the  industries  of  our  foreign  rivals,  and 
serves  to  indicate  to  the  colonial  and  American  buyer  the  true  origin  of  much  that 
he  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  English. 

In  many  parts  of  Germany  g^eat  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  provision 
of  light  railways,  and  to  stimulate  trade  by  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  carriage. 
We  were  assured  that  merchandise  abroad'  is  conveyed  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
in  this  country.  The  remoteness  of  the  country  from  the  coast  renders  this  the 
more  necessary  and  the  more  difficult  to  introduce  generally. 

GREAT  ACTIVITY  IN  GERMANY  BOTH  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  IN  INDUSTRIES. 

We  shall  have  accomplished  all  we  hoped  to  do  as  the  result  of  our  somewhat 
hasty  mission  if  we  succeed  in  showing  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  standing  still  or 
of  being  satisfied  with  past  progress  in  any  direction  in  Oermany.  Everything  is 
still  being  developed,  and  m  all  branches  of  industry  there  are  signs  of  great 
activity.  New  factories  are  being  erected  and  new  processes  are  being  invented. 
Indeed  there  are  indications  that  in  the  immediate  future  our  own  country-men 
will  have  to  encounter  a  competition  far  more  acute  than  anything  they  have  yet 
had  to  gi'apple  with.  In  the  coming  struggle  for  trade,  our  fine  insular  position, 
our  splendid  race  of  workers,  and  our  excellent  raw  materials  will  undoubtedly 
coimt  for  much,  but  the  possession  of  these  advantages  alone  will  not  suffice,  and 
we  shall  have  to  adopt  certain  of  the  methods  which  prevail  abroad,  about  which 
our  manufacturers  in  the  past  have  care  i  too  little,  but  which  mean  much  to  our 
customers.  We  must  not  be  content  to  live  any  longer  upon  the  traditions  and 
reputation  of  the  past,  but  wc  must  set  ourselves  to  work  diligently  to  study  the 
wishes  and  fancies  of  those  we  have  to  serve,  and  we  must,  moreover,  be  prepared 
to  meet  them  even  in  such  small  subtleties  as  weights,  measures,  and  packing. 
Above  all,  we  must  endeavour  to  improve  and  to  develop  our  higher,  industrial,  and 
secondary  literary  and  technical  educational  machinery,  and,  whilst  adapting  this 
machinery  to  our  peculiar  conditions,  we  must  see  that  it  is  maintained  at  least  on 
a  level  with  that  of  any  other  nation. 

We  append  some  of  our  notes  at  greater  length  on  the  schools,  exhibitions,  and, 
upon  certain  of  the  factories  visited  by  us,  which  notes  have  served  as  the  basis  of 
the  conclusions  that  we  have  ventured  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  and  we 
trust  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing,  through  Tour 
Grace,  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Munich,  the 
Ministers  of  Church  and  School  Affairs  of  Wtirtemberg  and  of  Bavaria,  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  exhibitions  in  those  countries,  as  also  to  the  numerous  manufactuFers 
and  others  who  afforded  us  opportunities  for  the  prosecution  of  our  inquiries. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Your  Grace's  obedient  humble  servants, 
(Signed)  Phiup  Magnus, 

Gilbert  R.  Redgravs, 
Swire  Smith, 
William  Woodall. 

We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  accompany  our  late  colleagues  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Commission  on  their  recent  visit  to  Germany.  We  have,  however,  had 
the  advantage  of  reading  their  Report,  and  we  desire  to  say  that  we  are  in  general 
agreement  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  them  in  regard  to  the  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  their  observations. 

(Signed)  B.  Samuslson, 

Henry  E.  Rosooe. 

I  have  had  independent  opportunities  of  verifying  the  conclusions  in  respect  of 
the  mischievous  operation  on  our  trade  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  of  the  burden 
imposed,  more  especially  on  our  exports,  by  the  comparatively  high  rates  of  the 
British  railways,  and  of  the  great  aovantage  derived  by  foreign  manufacturers  by 
the  superior  training  of  their  commercial  travellers. 

(Signed)  B.  Samuelson. 

December,  1896. 
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Notes  on  Schools,  Exhibitions,  and  Factories.— thb  Darmstadt  Polytechnic. 

The  new  Polytechnic  at  Darmstadt,  erected  in  place  of  an  earlier  bidldin^,  was 
specially  visited  in  order  to  see  the  most  recent  development  of  schools  for  the  highest 
branches  of  technical  teaching.  The  main  building  is  three  story  ed  and  comprises 
three  wings  at  right  angles  to  it,  giving  an  E-shaped  plan.  These  buildings  are 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  some  brancnes  of  natural  science,  and 
to  the  schools  of  architectiu'e  and  engineering.  Li  the  wing  buildings,  moreover, 
the  first  year  students  receive  their  instruction. 

Opposite  to  the  front  entrance  to  the  Polytechnic,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
roaa,  are  two  ^separate  institutes,  one  of  wmch  contains  the  physical  and  electro- 
technical  schools,  and  the  other  the  chemical  laboratories  and  class-rooms.  In  the 
rear  of  the  main  building  is  the  engine-house,  from  which  electric  light,  and  power 
and  heat,  are  supplied  to  all  these  buildings.  The  Polytechnic,  which  was  begun  in 
1898,  was  completed  in  October  1895  at  a  cost,  including  fittings  and  equipment,  of 
about  120,0002.  The  main  building  contains  the  usual  series  of  drawing  offices — ^a 
special  feature  of  every  technical  college  in  Germany — ^rooms  to  contain  the  coUec- 
tioQS  of  models  and  apparatus,  the  engineering  laboratories,  class-rooms,  lecture- 
rooms,  a  lai]^  hall,  the  library,  and  the  offices  for  the  administrative  staff. 

The  most  interesting  department  of  the  institute  is  undoubtedly  that  devoted  to  the 
physical  and  electro-technical  schools.  This  is  divided  into  two  distinct  sections;  the 
one  for  instruction  in  physics  proper,  including  electricity,  and  the  other  for  die  tech- 
nical applications  of  electricity.  It  is  in  this  special  direction  that  so  much  progress 
is  being  made  in  Germany,  as  evidenced  by  the  new  buildings  at  Berlin,  Xeipsic, 
Hanover,  and  Stuttgart.  Each  section  of  the  physical  schom  contains  worksnops 
tor  the  making  and  repairing  of  apparatus,  but  these  workshops  are  not  used  by 
the  students.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  manual  training  of  this  kind  does  not 
even  now  form  any  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  students  at  the  German  technical 
high  schools.  They  are  required,  however,  during  their  course  of  study,  to  spend 
part  of  their  long  vacations  in  engineering  shops  and  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  admission  of  students  to  the  State  railway  works,  or  to  me  machine  shops  of 
well-known  electrical  firms. 

•  ♦  *  »  .     ♦ 

There  are  already  300  students  in  this  one  department  of  the  Darmstadt  High 
School,  and  the  building,  which  was  completed  in  October  1895,  is  now  being 
extended. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  four  vears;  the  first  year  is  spent  in  the  main 
building,  in  a  general  course  of  scientific  studv,  the  second  is  given  to  physics, 
and  the  last  two  years  are  devoted  to  practical  exercises  in  the  electro-technical 
institute. 

The  chemical  school  is  housed  in  another  separate  building,  which  also  consists 
of  two  departments;  the  one  for  the  study  of  pure  chemistry,  the  other  for  the 
study  of  chemical  technology,  electro-chemistry,  and  pharmacy. 

The  attendance  of  regular  students  in  the  various  faculties  during  the  past  year 
amounted  in  all  to  850,  and  there  were  104  occasional  students,  making  a  gross  total 
of  954.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  27  ordinary  and  of  six  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors, 22  demonstrators,  a^d  of  22  assistants,  making  a  total  of  77.  The  students' 
fees  vaiy  from  81.  to  121.  a  year,  and  the  deficit  on  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
defrayed  by  the  State. 


the  new  building  of  the  STUTTGART  POLYTECHNIC. 

We  also  visited  the  recently-erected  luildings  for  chemistry  and  electro-technologv 
that  have  been  added  to  the  Technical  High  School  of  Stuttgart,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  one  of  the  oldest  polytechnics  in  Germany.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit 
in  1882,  we  found  that  considerable  extensions  had  been  made  in  1879,  consisting  of 
two  new  wings,  at  a  cost  of  little  short  of  75,000/.  The  present  building,  which 
are  entirely  detached  and  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  main  building,  have 
involved  for  their  erection  and  equipment  an  expenditure  of  about  100,000Z.  One- 
half  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  chemical  department,  and  the  other  and  rather 
smaller  half  is  allotted  to  electro-technology.  There  is  a  substantial  basement  with 
two  lofty  storeys  above  ground.  The  chemical  department's  devoted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  pure  chemistry,  morganic  and  organic,  and  the  laboratories  in  the  main 
building,  which  were  previously  used  for  this  purpose  under  Dr.  von  Fehling,  are 
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now  occupied  by  the  professor  of  chemical  technology,  Dr.  Hauaserniann.  The 
new  laboratories,  which  are  housed  in  what  is  practically  a  separate  and  distinct 
building,  have  been  planned  with  the  utmost  care  and  forethought.  They  have 
accommodation  for  76  students,  and  there  were  62  students  last  year  in  attendance. 
The  laboratories  have  been  opened  only  a  year  and  a  half.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion occupies  six  semesters;  many  stay  less  time  and  go  on  to  the  university;  bat 
the  majority  of  the  students  continue  their  studies  either  at  the  Polytechnic  or  the 
university  beyond  the  three  years.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to  inorganic  analysis, 
the  second  to  organic  analysis,  and  the  third  to  research  work.  The  laboratories 
and  lecture-rooms  are  very  completely  equipped.  Besides  the  ordinary  lecture- 
rooms  and  laboratories,  are  special  rooms  for  accumulators,  for  motors  and  dyna- 
mos, dark  rooms  for  photographic  and  photometric  experiments,  rooms  fitted  with 
furnaces  for  metallurgical  work  and  the  usual  balance-rooms. 

The  electro-technical  department  adjoins  the  chemical  laboratories,  but  occupies 
a  separate  building.  It  is  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Dietrich.  It  was  con- 
structed for  120  stiidents,  and  during  the  last  session  there  were  about  75  students 
in  attendance.  Commodious  as  is  the  building,  we  were  told  that  there  was  not 
room  for  more  than  20  advanced  students.  The  institute  contains  a  lai^e  number 
of  small  laboratories,  specially  fitted  for  experiments  in  some  one  branch  of  elec- 
trical work.  Several  of  these  laboratories  were  intended  to  be  occupied  by  one 
student  only.  ^ 

«  *  3r  *  «  «  * 

The  course  of  study  occupies  eight  semesters  or  four  years,  and  during  this  period 
the  student  is  expected  to  spend  one  year  with  a  firm  of  engineers,  llie  students 
seldom  complete  their  school  course  before  18  or  19,  and  rarely  pass  their  qualify- 
ing examination  as  engineers  before  the  age  of  24. 

THB     CREFELD     WEAVING    SCHOOL    AND     THE     NEW    SCHOOL    FOB     DYEISO     AKD 

FINISHINQ. 

The  12  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  Commissioner's 
report  have  served  still  further  to  test  by  practical  experience  the  value  of  the 
several  weaving  schools  which  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
most  important  of  these  formerly  visited  by  us  was  the  weaving  and  dyeing  school 
at  Crefeld,  and  as  we  were  informed  that  this  school  still  takes  the  lead,  we 
inspected  it  with  some  care  imder  the  guidance  of  Herr  Lembeke,  the  director.  At 
the  time  of  our  previous  visit  to  Crefeld,  the  school  was  situated  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  the  population  of  which  did  not  exceed  90,000;  at  the  present  time 
the  population  has  mcreased  to  110,000,  and  handsome  streets  and  important  build- 
ings surround  the  school.  The  school  was  originally  erected  at  a  cost  of  45,000L, 
and  it  was  anticipated  that  the  accommodation  provided  would  be  amply  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  whole  district  for  many  years  to  come.  We  found,  however, 
that  the  dyeing  and  finishing  departments  had  for  some  time  become  too  small, 
and  as  they  did  not  admit  of  enlargement  a  new  building  had  been  erected  for 
these  branches  of  study  on  a  piece  of  land  outside  the  town  at  a  cost  of  15,00OL 
The  rooms  in  the  original  building  thus  set  free  are  to  be  fitted  u^  with  a  complete 
set  of  cotton  spinning  and  knitting  machinery,  and  the  instruction  ^nerally  has 
been  so  extended  as  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  complicated  details  m  connection 
with  the  designing,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing  of  textile  fabrics. 

Of  the  many  interesting  features  of  this  school,  the  museum,  which  is  said  to 
contain  the  finest  collection  of  textile  patterns  of  the  world,  is  the  most  noteworthy. 
The  decorations  alone  of  these  galleries  have  cost  6,0001.,  and  the  hbrarian  in 
charge  told  us  that  the  museum  Imd  been  visited  by  over  10,000  persons  during  the 
present  year,  whilst  designers  from  different  factories  visited  it  daily,  many  of 
whom  would  be  found  engaged  there,  often  at  the  same  time,  in  copying  and 
drafting  patterns.  As  the  result  of  the  exhibition  of  Persiaji  and  Turkey  carpet 
patterns,  an  industry  for  the  making  of  Smyrna  worsted  rugs  had  been  recently 
stajted  in  the  town,  giving  employment  to  120  operatives. 

The  library  and  reading  room,  which  are  o})en  to  the  public  on  certain  davs  in 
the  week,  are  well  attended,  and  contain  all  the  impc^rtant  textile  books  that  have 
been  printed  in  any  language,  including  the  British  textile  journals,  which  are 
found  displayed  on  the  tables.  The  sum  of  15,0002.  was  originally  granted  for 
books,  but  this  amount  has  since  been  increased. 

We  inspected  the  several  designing  rooms,  class-rooms,  art  studios,  and  lecture 
theatres,  rooms  for  the  decomposition  of  patterns  and  the  collections  of  raw  mate- 
riaJs,  and  we  found  nothing  wanting  to  make  the  equipment  of  the  school  thoroughly 
up  to  date.    In  the  si)acious  quadrangle,  the  large  top  lighted  weaving  8hed,con- 
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tains  88  different  kind  of  power  looms,  several  of  which  are  ran  by  separate  electric 
motors,  besides  44  hand-looms.  We  were  informed  that  in  no  factory  in  the  world, 
and  certainly  in  no  other  school  are  found  so  many  varieties  of  looms,  or  woven 
fabrics. 

The  new  dyeing  and  finishing  school  consists  of  a  lofty  fhree-storeyed  building, 
containing  a  series  of  top-lighted  sheds  for  the  machinery  and  work-rooms.  The 
laboratories  for  the  analysis  of  colours  and  for  private  research  are  very  extensive, 
and  the  dyeing  school  contains  every  essential  that  is  found  in  the  most  complete 
dye-houses.  The  finishing  department  is  equally  well  equipped,  no  expense  having 
been  spared  either  in  the  provision  of  the  largest  raachmes,  or  of  the  smallest 
details.  We  were  told  that  no  commercial  establishments  wore  better  equipped 
than  this  school,  and  that  conse(]^uently  every  student  passing  through  it  had  the 
advantage  of  starting  on  his  busmess  career  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  newest 
facts  and  methods.  • 

SCHOOL  AT  CREFELD   ILLUSTRATES  VALUE   OF   HIGH   ARTISTIC   AND   TECHNICAL 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  school  at  Crefeld  with  its  departments  for  the  application  of  art  and  science 
to  the  designing  and  dyeing  of  silk  fabrics  must  be  regarded  as  affording  another 
instance  of  the  oelief  of  German  manufacturers  in  the  value  of  the  best  artistic  and 
technical  instruction.  Thev  recognize  that  it  is  the  desip^n  and  finish  that  sell  the 
fabrics  and  they  have  therefore  spared  no  expense  in  the  equipment  of  their  schools, 
and  in  the  provision  of  the  best  instruction. 

By  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  other  leading  citizens,  the 
school  was  represented  as  the  centre  of  inspiration  for  the  manufacturers  of  the 
whole  district.  The  designers  who  have  passed  through  it  are  kept  in  touch  with 
all  that  it  can  teach  by  attending  the  conferences  and  lectures.  If  they  wish  for 
the  adaptation  of  old  forms  and  ideas  in  making  their  patterns,  they  go  back  to  the 
best  designs  of  every  period.  In  the  dyeing  and  finishing  departments  all  new  proc- 
esses and  colours  are  tested  and  analyzed,  so  that  nothing  is  left  to  chance.  Thf 
silk  industry  of  Crefeld,  like  that  of  England  and  France,  is  exposed  to  constant 
fluctuations,  and  for  some  years,  especially  in  those  following  the  enactment  of  the 
McKualey  lariff  Bill  in  America,  it  was  greatly  depressed.  In  1894  the  silk  exports 
of  Germany  amounted  in  round  figures  to  7,400,000/., but  rose  in  1895  to  8,800,000/., 
of  which  improvement  perhaps  the  principal  share  came  to  Crefeld.  One  of  the 
large  manufacturers  informed  us  that  formerly  his  firm  employed  8,000  hand 
looms,  but  they  now  used  only  a  tenth  of  that  number.  In  tne  transition  from 
hand  to  power  looms  many  weavers  have  suffered.  But  in  spite  of  tariffs  and 
competition,  and*  changes  of  fashion,  it  was  maintained  that  Crefeld  had  kept 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  had  grown  in  material  well-being  and  population,  while 
the  silk  industry  in  England  has  been  languishing.  Indeed,  Crefeld  sends  the  bulk 
of  her  m-oductions  to  England  It  was  pointed  out.  moreover,  that  owing  to  the 
manj  directions  in  which  the  school  had  fostered  practical  teaching,  it  had  become 
possible,  when  the  silk  trade  was  depressed,  to  initiate  new  textile  industries  in 
Crefeld,  which  might  serve  to  occupy  ner  machinery  and  find  employment  for  her 
artizans. 

THE  TRADE  MUSEUM  OF  NUREMBERG. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  the  Gewerbe  Museum,  Nuremberg,  we  were  met 
by  Herr  L.  Erhard,  the  Curator  of  the  Mechanical  and  Technical  Division  of  the 
Museum,  and  I^.  P.  J.  Ree,  the  Librarian  and  Secretary.  Handsome  new  build- 
ings were  nearly  completed  to  replace  the  old  ones  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
which  have  been  laj^gely  given  up.  This  institution,  described  by  us  in  our  former 
reports,  is  somewhat  on  the  model  of  that  of  Stuttgart,  but  contains  features  which 
are  peculiar  to  it.  The  Director  of  the  Museum  is  Herr  Th.  v.  Kramer,  who  is  also 
the  architect  and  director  of  the  Exhibition.  According  to  the  prospectus  the  work 
of  that  institution  is  carried  on  under  eight  different  divisions: 

1.  The  coUection  of  patterns  or  samples,  which  consists  of  10,000  specimens  of 
ancient  alid  modem  examples  of  worxs  in  wood,  metal,  glass,  clay,  leather,  and 
paper,  also  woven  fabrics,  embroideries,  laces,  &c.  Certain  of  these  objects  can  b*' 
obtained  on  loan.  This  section  is  reaUy  the  applied  art  museum,  as  the  specimens 
comprise  examples  of  workman^ip  from  all  countries,  and  of  the  best  periods  of 
art. 

2.  The  collection  of  desi^^,  which  consists  of  some  60,000  sheets  of  iUustrations 
of  art  industries  of  all  nations.  These  mounted  sheets  are  classified  under  various 
heads,  and  arranged  in  glass  cases  for  easy  reference  by  manufacturers  and  students. 
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To  procure  these  designs,  recourse  lias  been  had  to  illustrated  works  on  ornament 
and  art  workmanship,  and  to  the  best  serial  publications  of  all  countries.  Oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  consulting  them  and  for  copying  them,  and  the  offioials  under- 
take to  prepare  special  designs  and  sketches,  for  fees  to  be  arranged. 

8.  The  library  and  reading  room  contains  upwards  of  13,000  volumes  of  art,  indus- 
trial, and  technical  works,  also  about  186  journals  and  periodicals  relating  to  these 
subjects,  which  are  taken  in  re^^ularl^  and  filed.  In  connexion  with  this  section 
we  noticed  an  extensive  series  of  foreign  directories,  trade  catalogues,  and  address 
books  of  other  countries. 

All  the  above  departments  are  open  free  to  the  public. 

4.  The  Mechanic^  and  Technical  division  may  be  said  to  include  two  chief  depart- 
ments: 

Section  I. — The  office  for  specialized  trade  information  relative  to:— 

(a.)  Patents,  merchandise  marks,  and  trade  marks.  In  this  section  applicantB 
can  have  patents  secured  for  them  at  fixed  charges,  and  trade  marks  can  ukewiae 
be  registered. 

(6.)  For  furnishing  information  of  all  kinds  on  motors,  machines,  tools,  raw  prod- 
ucts, and  manufactured  goods. 

(c.)  For  supplying  literary  advice  and  references  from  technical  works.  Replies 
to  general  technical  questions. 

Section  II. — This  constitutes  the  experimental  research  department,  arranged  for 
the  triid  and  testing  of  gas,  benzine,  and  petroleum  motors,  steam-engines,  water- 
wheels,  turbines,  and  electro  motors,  as  also  all  labour-saving  machinery  at  agreed 
charges. 

5.  The  chemical  laboratory,  which  occupies  itself  with  investigations  of  all  kinds 
relative  to  technical  and  industrial  chemistry,  and  further,  is  prepared  to  undertake 
analysis,  and  to  carry  out  more  extensive  researches  for  fees  to  be  arranged.  The 
official  testing  station  for  paper  is  in  connexion  with  this  branch. 

6.  A  permanent  exhibition  of  modem  industry  and  art.  Temporary  exhibitions 
of  special  departments  of  manufactures.  l3istribution  of  prizes  to  meritorious 
exhioitors  out  of  a  fund  founded  by  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 

7.  Issue  of  the  Bavarian  trade  journal  delivered  to  subscribers  of  the  institution 
at  the  price  of  10  marks ;  to  non-members  16  marks  per  annum.  This  is  the  official 
organ -of  the  Bavarian  Industrial  Museum. 

8.  The  delivery  of  public  lectures  and  addresses  during  the  winter  months,  embrac- 
ing information  on  all  subjects  of  art  applied  to  industry  and  every  branch  of  manu- 
facturing activity.  Lectures  to  the  members  of  allied  societies  in  other  towns. 
Classes  for  technical  drawing  for  adults  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  activity  of  this  Museum  which  was  brought  under 
our  notice  was  the  so-called  Gewerbe-Archiv,  or  factory  register,  which  mcludes  a 
brief  account  of  all  the  more  important  industrial  establishments  in  Bavaria,  con- 
tributed by  the  manufacturers  themselves  on  a  special  form.  The  particulars  given 
are  as  follows : — The  name  and  address  of  the  nrm ;  when  founded ;  articles  pro- 
duced ;  whether  special  to  this  undertaking ;  character  of  motive  power  employed ; 
naturt?  of  machinerv  used,  and  the  number  of  each  kind  of  machine ;  patente,  trade 
marks,  &c.  owned  by  the  firm,  with  indications  of  registered  number,  &c.  of  the 
same;  exhibitions  in  which  the  firm  have  taken  part  and  prizes  and  medals 
awarded.  Further,  as  optional  information,  the  numoer  of  work-people  employed 
and  the  annual  value  of  productions.  Many  thousands  of  manufacturers  have 
already  contributed  to  this  register,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  it  up  to  date 
and  to  render  it  accurate  and  complete  as  a  record  of  the  whole  of  the  industries  of 
Bavaria. 


The  Stuttqart  Exhibition. 

The  Stuttgart  Exhibition  of  1896  comprised  two  distinct  sections,  each  of  which 
was  contained  in  separate  buildings,  namely,  an  electro-technical  division,  displayed 
partly  in  the  Stadtische  Gewerbe  halle,  erected  by  the  Municipality  for  the  flxhibi- 
tion  of  1881,  and  partly  in  the  town  gardens  adjoining  the  same;«and  the  artistic 
industrial  section,  which  occupied  the  ground  noor  of  the  handsome  new  Landes 
Gewerbe  Museum,  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  200,0001.  to  contain  the  col- 
lections and  staff  of  the  Central  stelle. 

The  architect  of  this  latter  building.  Professor  Nickelmann,  has  most  ably  over- 
come certain  difficulties  entailed  by  the  irregularity  of  the  site,  and  has  created  a 
series  of  beautiful  facades  and  a  magnificent  central  hall,  which  latter  has  been 
named  the  Konig  Karle  Halle,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  King  Charles. 
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The  principal  front  of  this  museum  towards  the  Kanzleistrasse  has  two  arcaded 
Btoreys,  with  a  lofty  attic,  flanked  hv  circular  towers,  which  conce^  the  unequal 
angles  formed  by  the  side  streets.  The  grand  staircase  is  in  the  central  hall,  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  frescoes  painted  by  Professor  Keller,  and  this  was  re^rded  as 
the  place  of  honour  of  the  Exhibition,  and  was  reserved  for  the  chief  exhibitors  in 
jewellery  and  the  precious  metals.  Prominent  in  this  section  was  the  iine  centre- 
piece contributed  oy  Messrs.  P.  Bruckmann  and  Sons,  of  Heilbroun,  who  are  among 
the  largest  silversmiths  in  Germany,  and  the  collective  exhibition  of  the  QmCbid 
manufacturers,  to  the  number  of  ten  in  all. 

The  Electro-technical  exhibition,  in  which  upwards  of  400  exhibitors  took  part,  not 
only  filled  the  Oewerbe-halle  and  a  temporary  annexe  for  machinery,  but  it  also 
occupied  a  specially-erected  house  in  the  adjoining  grounds,  in  which  every  possible 
process  connected  with  the  domestic  applications  of  electricity  was  shown  in  opera- 
tion. A  so-called  "Gewerbe-dorf,"  or  industrial  villa||;e,  adjoined  the  main  build- 
ing, and  comprised  all  kinds  of  small  industries  in  which  electricity  was  called  into 
play,  either  as  a  motive  power,  or  for  heating  and  lighting ;  these  applications 
Deing,  as  a  rule,  shown  in  action.  It  was  an  admirable  conception  on  tne  part  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Schmobel  and  Stahelin,  to  give  to  the  buildings  composing 
this  village  the  character  of  some  of  the  m^^diaeval  structures  of  Wilrtembur^  and 
the  ancient  dwelling-houses,  recalling,  as  they  did,  the  past  industrial  activity  of 
Southern  Germany  exempli^ed,  in  tbeir  use  on  the  present  occasion  of  the  most 
recent  applications  of  electricity,  the  vast  improvemente  with  which  modern  science 
has  endowed  the  workinan  of  to-day. 

******* 

The  new  Landes  Gewerbe  Museum,  which  was  opened  for  the  first  time  in  con- 
nexion with  the  present  exhibition,  will  take  orer  the  work  of  the  Central  stelle, 
and  will  contain  the  valuable  collections  formerly  housed  in  the  Legionskaserne. 
Some  of  these  objects  were  acquired  so  far  back  as  1849  at  Paris  and  at  Leipsic  in 
1850.  Among  the  museum  coUections  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
"  Musterls^ger  "  or  pattern  depdt,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  before  the  manufac- 
turer the  most  important  improvements  and  modifications  introduced  into  various 
trade  processes,  the  most  recent  tools  and  appliances  adopted  in  other  countries,  the 
b^  sources  of  raw  materials  and  the  chief  markets  for  produce,  while  an  effdH  is 
made  to  supply  the  latest  information  likely  to  be  of  value  to  the  manufacturers 
and  work-people  of  WCirtember^.  The  collection  is  divided  into  16  classes,  and 
comprises  upwards  of  21,000  exhibits. 

LIBRARIES  AND  ART  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Art  library,  with  about  4,000  volumes  of  drawings  and  designs,  and  the 
Science  library,  of  53,000  volumes,  have  been  specially  arranged  to  aid  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  art  workman.  The  collection  of  casts  with  about  1,700  specimens, 
is  housed  in  the  top  fioor  of  the  Museum  in  well-lighted  galleries.  The  admirable 
collections  of  furniture,  metal  work,  glass,  and  porcelain  are  displayed  in  specially 
designed  galleries  round  the  central  court,  and  some  fine  examples  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  art  form  an  adjunct  to  the  art  section  of  the  Museum.  During  the  pres- 
ent exhibition  a  considerable  part  of  the  floor-space  of  the  Museum  is  used  for  the 
Art  Trades'  Elxhibition.  The  spacious  entrance  hall  contained  on  the  right  a  fine 
collection  of  musical  instruments  for  which  the  country  is  famous,  and  on  the  left 
an  interesting  display  of  church  furniture,  decorations,  and  metal  work,  wood  carv- 
ings, and  some  splendid  embroideries.  Passing  through  this  department,  we  entered 
the  gallery  devoted  to  the  textile  industries,  largely  linen,  much  of  which  is  richly 
embroidered,  and  here,  idso,  were  shown  embroideries  and  needlework  from  the 
various  women's  work  schools.  The  next  range  of  galleries  contained  the  collec- 
tions of  wood-work,  common  furniture,  clocks  and  potterv  and  porcelain,  also  some 
carving  in  wood  and  ivory.  The  central  hall  and  the  galleries  to  the  right  and  left 
contained  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  industries  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  gold 
and  silver  work  and  the  art  furniture.  The  library  on  the  first  fioor  was  tempo- 
rarily occupied  by  the  display  of  the  graphic  arts  and  the  lecture  room  was  given 
up  to  the  pianofortes.  Hie  upper  gaUenes  of  the  central  hall  contained  the  leather 
work  ana  collections  of  porcelain,  glass  bronze,  and  metal  work.  There  were 
upwards  of  200  exhibitors  in  this  section  of  the  Exhibition,  and  in  point  of  excel- 
lence of  workmanship  and  artistic  design  we  should  be  disposed  to  ^ward  the  place 
of  honour  to  the  exhibition  of  silversmith^s  work  and  jewellery.  We  were  less 
pleased  with  the  furniture,  which  was  on  the  whole  somewhat  massive  and  over- 
laden with  ornament.  A  special  building  was  erected,  adjoining  the  Oewerbe 
Halle  for  the  heavy  machinerv,  and  the  smaller  and  lighter  objects  were  displayed 
in  the  Qewerbe  ELalle,  which  lends  itself  admirably  for  exhibition  purposes. 
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One  of  the  most  important  collections  here  shown  was  that  contributed  by  the 
WCirtembergische  Metallwaren-Fabrik  of  Geislingen,  where  every  description  of 
electro-plat^  goods  are  manufactured  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  The  designs 
and  execution  of  many  of  the  objects  which  were  very  tastefully  displayed,  showed 
great  merit,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  assert  that  in  no  branch  of  her  industry 
has  more  progress  been  made  in  recent  years  in  Wtirtemberg  than  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gilt,  silver,  and  nickel-plated  metal  work.  It  is  here,  moreover,  that 
the  assistance  of  the  skilled  craftsman  and  designers  has  been  most  fully  called 
into  play,  and  some  of  the  best  artists  of  Germany  have  been  associated  withthepro- 
ductions  of  Geislingen.  A  new  process  of  metal  work  which  greatly  interested  us 
was  the  so-called  **g^lvano  bronze,"  by  means  of  which  an  electro-deposit  of  great 
thickness  and  of  guaranteed  durability  is  encrusted  upon  plaster.  Large  statiies 
and  very  substantial  architectural  details  have  been  produced  in  this  way,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  works,  though  far  cheaper,  are  qmte  equal  to  an  ordinary  bronze 
casting.  A  peculiarity  due  to  the  mode  of  production  is  that  these  objects  are 
entirely  devoid  of  the  usual  metallic  sound  on  being  struck.  The  results  of  this 
process  were,  we  believe,  here  exhibited  for  the  first  time  upon  a  large  scale. 

The  Nuremberq  E^xhibition. 

The  Bavarian  National  Industrial  and  Art  Exhibition,  held  this  year  at  Nurem- 
berg, was  situated  in  the  beautiful  public  gardens  to  th^  north  of  the  city,  and 
occupied  the  same  site  as  the  previous  Exhibition  visitetl  by  us  in  1882.  It  was  con- 
taincHl  in  handsome  and  appropriate  buildings  specially  erected  for  the  purpose 
from  the  designs  of  Herr  v.  Kramer,  the  Director  of  the  Gewerbe  Museum.  Tlie 
style  chosen  for  the  main  building  was  that  of  the  Classic  Revival;  the  buildings 
were  wood-framed,  covered  with  cement  slats  and  plastered;  the  external  colour- 
ing being  pure  white.  The  general  elevation  contained  a  single  order  with  ental>- 
lature  which  was  sufficiently  lofty  to  mask  the  roofs  of  the  sheds  behind.  This 
arcaded  fa<^ade  served  as  a  corridor  of  communication  and  was  quite  distinct  from 
the  buildings  at  the  back.  The  central  pavilion  of  the  industrial  section,  which  was 
mi^h  more  lofty  than  the  wings,  was  crowned  w  ith  a  well-designed  cupola,  su[>- 

Eorted  by  a  group  of  columns  with  arched  interspaces.  The  wings  were  terminate 
y  quadrants  and  pavilions  with  double  archways  surmounted  bv  obelisks.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  main  building  was  that  of  a  lofty  central  liaU,  from  which 
branched  out  on  either  side  a  series  of  smaller  transverse  courts  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  gallery.  The  large  hall  had  an  open  timber  roof,  and  this  was  heavily 
festooned  with  garlands  of  pine  branches,  which,  contrasting  with  the  brown  tim- 
t)er,  had  an  excellent  effect.  This  hall,  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  length,  was 
free  from  exhibits,  and  furnished  a  wide  and  spacious  promenade.  The  side  galle- 
ries were  allotted  to  the  eight  provinces  of  Bavaria,  and  each  province  fitted  up  and 
decorated  its  own  space  without  any  regard  to  what  was  being  done  by  its  neighbour. 

Considenable  trouble  had  been  taken  to  represent  the  industry  and  activity  of 
some  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  province,  the  woo<i-carving  and  furniture 
of  Berchtesgaden  was  shown  by  a  collective  display  of  17  exhibitors,  prominent 
among  which  was  the  work  of  the  drawing  and  carving  school.  It  was  evident 
that  great  improvement  in  taste  was  being  effected  by  the  agency  of  this  school, 
established  under  Government  auspices.  The  school,  which  was  rounded  in  1840, 
contained  last  year  32  students.  The  whole  work  of  the  school  was  well  shown  in 
a  series  of  graduated  examples  in  drawing,  modeling,  and  carving.  The  Wt  rdenfels 
district,  of  which  Garmisch  is  the  centre,  also  contributed  a  very  tasteful  displav  of 
its  indiistries,  in  which  79  exhibitors  took  part.  Here  there  were  several  collec- 
tions of  the  carving-school  work  from  Oberammergau  and  Partenkirchen;  also  a 
display  of  the  works  of  the  students  at  the  violin-making  school  of  Mittenwald. 

Passing  onwards,  the  next  court  we  entered  was  devoted  to  the  industries  of 
Upper  Franconia,  in  which  Bamberg  and  Baj^reuth  are  the  most  important  towns. 
The  industrial  societies  of  the  former  city  united  to  contribute  a  collective  exliibi- 
tion  of  a  very  successful  character.  It  took  the  form  of  a  chapel  with  stained  jjlass 
windows,  wall  decorations,  carved  altar-pieces,  handsomely  bound  missals,  and  rich 
embroideries.  .  Much  of  the  furniture  in  this  section  was  interesting  and  character- 
istic, the  desi^s  being  based  on  the  mediaeval  models.  The  basket-makers  of  the 
Lichtenfels  district  also  formed  a  collective  exhibition  in  which  prominent  place 
was  given  to  the  local  basket-work  and  drawing  school,  which  has  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  improvements  effected  in  the  productions  of  this  neighbourhood.  We 
were  told  that  the  entire  display  had  been  purchased  for  America.    The  granite 
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from  the  quarries  in  the  Fichtelgebirge  is  widely  used,  and  was  well  displayed  in 
a  special  court.  The  textile  manufacturers  of  MQnchberg  and  the  vicinity,  who 
have  greatly  benefited  by  the  weaving  school  founded  in  1855,  made  a  collective 
display  of  their  productions,  the  centre  of  the  court  tieing  allotted  to  the  school 
work  which  embraced  examples  of  both  practical  and  theoretical  teaching.  The 
work  in  this  neighbQurhood  is  still  chiefly  done  on  hand  looms.  The  tehool  has  an 
average  attendance  of  18  students. 


EXHIBITIONS  BY  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOLS. 

A  special  section  of  the  Exhibition  building  was  devoted  to  the  display  of  the 
work  of  the  higher  schools,  both  for  artistic  and  industrial  training.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  find  side  by  side  the  collections  coniributed  by  the  two  great  Industrial 
Art  Schools  of  Bavaria,  the  Art  school  of  Munich,  and  that  of  Nuremberg.  Here 
were  to  be  found  examples  of  the  designs  of  the  students  in  all  the  various  depart- 
ments of  art  industry  covered  by  the  very  extensive  programme  of  three  institu- 
tions. Thus  at  Munich,  where  the  male  and  female  students  work  in  separate 
divisions,  there  were  very  complete  sets  of  specimens  of  the  whole  course  of  work 
comprised  in  each  section.  Decorative  ])ainting,  industrial  design,  wood  engrav- 
ing, glass  painting,  metal  chasing,  and  carving  are  all  practically  taught,  and  the 
siiecimens  of  school  work  were  extremely  good.  It  woula  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  designs  from  this  school  or  those  from  the  other  school  of  the  same  rank  at 
Nuremberg,  which  also  had  a  most  admirable  collection  of  students'  works,  were 
entitled  to  the  place  of  honor.  In  its  modelling  and  in  some  branches  of  applied 
art  perhaps  Nuremlx^rg  should  take  the  first  place,  while  we  should  award  the 
palm  for  decorative  ])ainting,  studies  from  the  life,  and  stained  glass  decoration  to 
the  Munich  Art  School.  The  former  school  sent  some  extremely  meritorious  speci- 
mens of  the  work  done  in  its  evening  classes  by  apprentices  and  workpeople.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Munich  school  secures  a  larger  number  of  middle-class  day 
students  than  Nuremberg  does.  We  have  little  hesitation  in  stating  that  both  of 
these  schools  still  stand  in  the  liighest  rank  for  the  admirable  character  of  their 
applied  art  teaching. 

The  Royal  real-gymnasium  of  Nuremberg  contributed  a  large  collection  both  of 
the  works  of  its  students  and  of  it^  teaching  apparatus,  also  a  cabinet  of  minends 
and  fossils  for  school  use.  A  similar  collection  was  sent  by  the  Nuremberg-Kreia- 
real-schule. 

One  of  the  most  important  displays  in  this  section  was  that  made  by  the  Indus- 
trial Schule  of  Nuremberff,  which  comprises  sections  for  mechanical  technology, 
chemical  technology,  and  building  and  architectural  work.  This  school  gives  m 
its  workshops  and  laboratoriw  a  very  complete  course  of  practical  teaching,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  specimens  of  machinery  and  the  drawings  and  models  from  the 
mechanical  section,  the  imi)ortant  collection  of  chemical  preparations  and  appara- 
tus from  the  se<u)nd  section,  and  the  architectural  details,  wood  models,  and  designs 
for  buildings  of  all  kinds  representing  the  building  trades'  section  of  its  activity.  • 

Another  school  which  confines  itself  more  especially  to  instruction i  in  building 
and  engineering,  the  Building  Work  and  Mechanical  Construction  School  of  Nurem- 
berg, only  founded  in  1870,  appears  to  be  well  attended  both  as  a  day  and  evening 
school,  and  sent  a  very  extensive  series  of  students'  drawing  of  great  excellence 
and  embracing  nearly  every  branch  of  building  operations. 

The  display  of  school  work  was  fairly  representative  of  all  the  different  types  of 
secondary  schools,  and  there  was  a  very  g(K)d  collection  of  evening  school  work,  and 
of  the  teaching  in  women's  work  schools  and  night  classes  for  artisan  students.  We 
spent -a  considerable  time  in  the  examination  of  this  section  of  the  Exhibition.  In 
a  neighbouring  court  we  found  a  series  of  examples  of  the  displays  made  by  some 
of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Bavaria  at  the  Industrial  Exnibition  of  1840.  It 
was,  indeed,  astonishing  t  >  contrast  the  samples  of  the  products  in  that  year  with  the 
specimens  of  the  activity  of  the  same  firms  on  the  present  occasion ;  a  few  bundles 
of  rough  pencils  being  representative  of  the  huge  factories  of  the  Fabers,  and  some 
small  glass  saucers,  filled  with  colours,  sufficing  to  display  the  activity  of  the  vast 
enterprises  which  have  been  created  in  the  colour  trade. 

In  connexion  with  this  jxjrtion  of  the  Exhibition  were  the  splendid  collections  sent 
by  the  Department  of  State  Railways,  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Administration,  the 
Royal  Mint,  and  certain  Government  departments  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
viz,  those  for  mining,  river  purification;  water  supply,  public  works  and  buildings, 
fire  insurance,  and  meteorology. 
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MR.  B.  NISTEB'S  00IX)UR  PBINTINa  WOBE8,  NUBBMBSBG. 

We  visited  on  September  24th  the  extensile  colour  printing  works  d  MesBrs.  Nister 
&  Co. ,  in  a. large  building  recently  erected  near  the  Luifer  l£urm,  seven  stories  high, 
in  the  style  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  Nuremberg.    Oveicthe  main  entrance, 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  marble  tablet,  was  the  foUowing  sentence: 
**  What  work  has  won  Through  the  long  centories. 

Work  will  retain  Thus  God  decrees." 

We  were  received  in  the  offices  of  the  director,  M.  Theodor  Loeflftz  a  richly  deco- 
rated suite  of  rooms,  one  of  them  fitted  up  with  glass  cases  containing  a  very  inter- 
esting collection  of  the  productions  of  the  firm,  which  comprised  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  birthday  cards  of  all  kinds,  fancy  almanacks,  children's  picture  books,  and 
decorated  porcelain.  The  decoration  of  pottery  with  chromo-transfers,  at  first  prac- 
tised by  French  manufacturers,  has  been  recently  introduced  here,  and  great  per- 
fection has  already  been  attained  in  this  branch  of  work.  Large  sheets  of  transfers 
are  prepared,  and  after  being  printed  over  the  glaze  are  fixed  in  the  enamelling  kiln, 
giving  the  appearance  of  the  finest  hand  painting  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  We  did  not 
see  any  gilding  by  this  process,  but  the  figure  painting  and  much  of  the  flower 
painting  were  very  delicat-e  and  refined.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Nister's  process  has 
not  yet  been  taken  up  in  EIngland. 

The  taste  of  the  cards  and  picture-books  was  eminently  that  of  the  English  and 
American  markets,  and  we  were  assured  that  nearly  all  the  designs  were  made  in 
London,  where  the  firm  have  an  atelier  at  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 
and  a  staff  of  artists  constantly  employed,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  productions  of 
this  establishing  are  sold  in  London  and  New  York.  The  firm  of  Dutton  &  Co. 
represent  Nister's  in  New  York.  In  London  they  have  their  own  branch  depds  at 
24,  St.  Bride  Street,  and  28,  Paternoster  Row.  At  Nuremberg  they  have  140  litho- 
graphic artists  engaged  in  drawing  on  the  stone  itself,  or  on  prepared  transfer-paper 
to  be  applied  to  the  stone.  Their  chief  artist,  Herr  Kuhn,  is  a  most  eminent  mem- 
ber of  tne  profession  and  one  of  the  foremost  etehers  in  Germanv.  We  saw  a 
gallery  filled  with  his  paintings  and  etehings  at  the  exhibition,  and  among  them 
some  very  clever  portraits. 

Manv  of  the  lithographers  are  trained  on  the  works,  and  attend  the  Kunst- 
Gewerbe-Schule  at  night,  and  M.  Loefftz  bore  willing  testimon^p^  to  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  Art  School.  In  the  case  of  elsS>orate  designs  many  separate 
stones  have  to  be  used,  and  each  stone  has  to  be  worked  up  and  prepared  K>r  its 
particular  colour.  We  saw  designs  in  all  stages,  mostly  for  picture-books  and 
cards.  The  Christmas  cards  for  1896  are  already  in  the  market,  they  are  engaged 
on  the  supply  for  1897,  and  even  on  the  almanacks  and  calendars  for  1898. 

In  the  various  workshops  we  were  shown  all  the  different  processes  of  emboesing 
and  stamping  cards;  the  latter  in  hand-presses  furnished  with  powerful  lever 
handles.  Nearly  all  this  work  was  being  done  by  women.  We  also  saw  t^e  fold- 
ing and  binding,  employing  many  work  people,  the  binding  ischiefij  done  by  men. 
P,^ing  into  the  printing  room,  we  found  numerous  large  steam-dnven  presses  at 
which,  in  most  cases,  one  man  and  two  women  were  employed.  It  is  usual  to  put 
numerous  copies  of  the  same  design  on  the  stone,  so  that  as  many  as  20  impressionB 
of  the  same  subject  are  printed  at  once.  The  stone  used  are  about  4  feet  square. 
Some  of  the  presses  were  rotary,  others  were  of  the  earlier  type.  All  the  machinery 
was  German.     We  saw  women  engaged  in  dusting  the  back  of  the  sheets  wi^ 

Sowdered  French  chalk  to  prevent  the  pages  from  sticking  together.  In  another 
epartment  we  saw  the  chromo  printing,  for  the  pottery  trauEdfers.  This  is  quite  a 
similar  process  to  the  ordinary  cnromo  printing.  We  were  conducted  to  the  oldest 
part  of  the  works,  where  we  were  shown  the  photogravure  and  various  photo- 
graphic reproduction  processes,  and  we  saw  also  the  special  department  devoted  to 
etehings. 

The  women  workers  at  this  establishment  earn,  we  were  told,  from  8b.  to  12b. 
per  week,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  lithographers  and  artistically 
trained  workers  earn  wages  but  little  lower  than  those  paid  to  similar  work  people 
in  this  country.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  colour-printing  of  this  kind 
has  long  been  practised  in  Nuremberg.  Still  it  is  strange  to  fina  in  this  far-off  city 
.a  hive  of  busy  workers  nearly  all  whose  productions  are  destined  for  EIngland  and 
America.  We  watched  the  work  people  leaving  at  the  dinner-hour,  at  v^ich  time 
everyone  goes  home,  and  we  were  very  favourably  impre^ed  with  their  general 
appearance.    There  are  about  750  hands  engaged  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

The  display  of  Mr.  Nister's  works  at  the  Exhibition  was  most  artistic.  The  cases, 
covered  with  green  plush  and  decorated  with  ormolu  work  in  the  **  Adams"  or 
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*' Empire"  st^rle,  were  beautifully  deeigned,  and  the  wonderful  variety  of  choice 
cards,  engravings  and  illustrated  picture-books  greatly  interested  us. 

The  works  of  the  firm  in  question  are  but  types  of  many  similar  establishments 
for  colour-printing  on  the  Continent,  working  largely  for  the  English  market.  At 
Stuttgart  we  were  shown  the  works  of  Mr.  M.  Seeger,  who  produced  the  illustrated 
advertisement  of  the  Exhibition,  the  Figure  of  Electricity,  taken  from  Professor 
KeUer*8  fresco.  The  German  lithographer  has  some  advantage  over  his  English 
rival  in  the  relatively  much  lower  cost  of  the  lithographic  stones,  which  come  &om 
Solei^ofen,  in  Bavaria,  but  we  were  told  that  the  best  of  the  stones  is  exported  to 
other  coimlries,  and  only  cheaper  qualities  are  used  for  the  home  trade.  A  very  con- 
siderable capital  must  be  sunk  in  the  supply  of  stones  for  a  large  works.  The  artist 
at  Herr  Seeger's  told  us  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  not  drawn  direct  on  the 
stone  but  on  prepared  transfer  paper,  which  reversed  the  drawing  and  enabled  the 
draughtsman  to  follow  the  design  as  it  would  appear  when  printed.  Herr  Seeger 
does  not  do  any  work  for  England. 

Another  large  establishment  visited  by  us  was  the  works  of  the  Union  Company, 
formerly  Cotta  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  the  writings  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  This 
fs  the  largestprinting  concern  in  Germany,  and  probably  in  the  world,  as  it  employs 
800  hands.  We  were  shown  all  the  different  departments,  includin,£:  the  Atelier  for 
the  engravers  and  the  colour-printing.  This  firm  produces  its  own  tyjie  in  a  special 
factory,  and  publishes  several  illusSated  papers,  some  of  them  having  coloured 
illustrations. 
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Purdue  University,  288-295 
Increased  attention  given  to  study  of,  in 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 

in  180&-'91,  404. 
Increase  of  facilities  for  instruction  in,  in 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  588. 
Industrial,  defined,  418. 
Industrial  and  Free  Hand,  taught  in  tne 
i  University  of  Arizona,  666. 

!         In  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  266-257, 260-J98a 
In  Tulane  High  School,  100. 
In  University  of  California,  249. 
In  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College  in  I^>-'81, 608. 
List  of  Instructors  of,  in  Purdue  University 

in  1891,  297. 
Money  value  of,  to  New  Jersey,  418-419. 
Ohio  State  University,  Courses  in,  472. 
Practical,  taught  in  WorJcshop  of  Allan 

Glen's  Institute,  904. 
Professor  Huxley  on  Importance  of,  as  a 

required  Study,  938. 
Professor   Tliompson,  of    Worcester,   on 

value  of  ^08. 
Professor  Ware,  of  Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology,  on  value  of,  803. 
Progress  of  introduction  in,  for  a  decade, 

shown  by  abstracts  from  reports  of  the 

Land  Grant  Colleges,  236. 
Recognized  as  an    essential    elementary 

study  in  all  schools  of  Technology,  xlvii. 
Relation  of,  to  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 

and  Civil  Engineering,  605, 
Relation  of,  to  Technical  Schools  of  Purdue 

Universitv,  288. 
Reimrt  by  teacher  of,  in  Corvallis  College 

in  1886,  481. 
Report  of  course  of,  in  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  187B-m  306-807. 
Rejport  of,  in  Ohio  State  [Jniversity  in  1880, 

Required  through  Preparatorv  School 
course  of  University  of  Idaho,  668. 

Sets  of  models  for,  designed  by  Walter 
Smith,  and  made  in  Worcester  Free  In- 
stitute of  Science,  177. 

Summary  of  courses  of,  in  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, 91. 

Taught  in  all  forms  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Tulane,  85. 

Taught  in  all  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  231- 

Taughtinall  schools  of  Engineering,  School 
of  Art  and  Design,  and  in  College^f  Nat- 
ural Science,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
277. 

Taught  in  Several  '*  courses ''  of  Claflin  Col- 
lege, 554. 

Thorough  courses  of,  in  Worcester  County 
Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  175. 

Training  in,  a  requisite  in  all  manual  train- 
ing, 10. 

Value  of  Elementary  Training  in,  899. 

Value  of  instruction  in,  recognized,  see 
note  to  page  135, 137. 

Value  of,  in  scientiflc  training,  568-668. 
Dnnton,  A.  HI..  D.  D..  Rev.  I«.  HI.    Presi- 
dent of  Claflin  College.  561. 
Dnrfee,  mir.  W.  F.,  on  Importance  of  the 
possession  of  natural  qualifications  for 
Engineers,  60-61. 


Barly  Amerflean  Art.  Aeademieii  and 
Art  lUnsennifl.    Reference  to,  xxzvi. 

Barly,  Mr,  Samnel  H,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.  Historical  notes  of 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  prepared  by, 
187-190. 

Baton,  €}en.  John,  F.  8.  Commlmiloner 
of  Edueatlon.    Influence  of  the  U.  S. 
Land  Grant  Laws  recounted  by,  718-719. 
Remarks  by,  at  opening  of  Rose  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  717-720. 
Special    Report  on   Industrial  Education 

(1883)  bv,  referred  to,  758  and  822. 
Tells  of  the  interest  shown  by  Enrox)ean 
Governments  in  Technical  Education,  720. 
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Bdae*ttoii .  Cost  and  Character  of  National, 
701. 
Manhood;  the  highest  result  of,  287. 
New  era  in,  881. 
New  law  gives  great  impulse  to  movement 

for  the  new  Scientiiic,  230. 
Not  till  1870  was  Art  considered  as  an 

essential  feature  of,  xzxv. 
'  Professor  Huxley,  on  value  of  Primary.  088. 
In  Science,  Importance  of,  stated  by  Duke 

of  Devonshire,  961-968. 
Scientific,  at  last  recognized,  881. 
State  aid  to,  in  the  Past,  850. 
State  aid  to,  in  the  South,  861. 
Technical,  Papers  relating  to,  in  America 

and  Europe,  711-790. 
What  the  new  system  of,  undertakes  to  do, 
882. 
BdneaUonal  aathorl ties  quoted .    Eng- 
lish and  American,  817-818. 
Edaeatlonal  Inatltnttona,  Modem  Tech- 
nical and  Industrial,  defined  by  President 
Thompson,  722. 
Edncailonal  pollej'  of  New  Bn^land 

Statea,  traditional,  860. 
Kdneational  Talne  of  IHaseania,  814. 
Bdaeational  Ifleiliods.  The  new  law  leads 

to  careful  investisiation  of,  220-230. 
Bdneat-lon  and  lAoor,  U.  S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on,  Report  by,  quoted,  779-780. 
Bdneatlon  In  Elementary  Art  began  in 

Boston  Public  Schools  in  1870,  xxxiv. 
Bdneatlon  of  tbe  Colored  Raee,  Address 
in  1801,  by  Bishop  Haygood,  D.  D.,  on  the, 
referred  to,  668. 
Bleetrle  Ijlfchtlna;.  Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Xx>lleRe  establishes  plant 
for,  of  the  College  buildings  and  the  town 
of  Blacksburg,  007. 
Elementary  Edneatlon,  Need  of  better, 

in  England,  964. 
Elementary      Hannal       Trainlnir 
SclioolM,  How,  differentiate  as  they  de- 
velop, 60. 
Engineer,  Clvllt  Modem  modification  in 

duties  of  a,  732. 
Engineer,  Bynamle,  Training  of  a,  42-46. 
Bnirlneerlnar,  IHeelianleal,  Courses  of,  in 

Purdue  iTnlversity,  298-205. 
Bn|rlneerln9  a  comprehensive  term,  728. 
Notable*  examples  of  skill  in,  shown  by 
young  gradutes  in  Technology,  724. 
EnKiand.    Account  of  Keighley  Technical 
Institute  in,  981-932. 
Address  by  Lord  Chancellor  of,  at  opening 
of  City  and  Ouilds  of  London  Institute, 
911-914. 
Former  lack  of  Educational  opportunities 

in,  923. 
Orowing  demands  for  artistic  goods  in,  926. 
How  new  Inventions  change  the  industries 

of,  924. 
Industrial  Schools  established  by  manufac- 
turing corporations  in.  818. 
Investigation  shows  artistic  superiority  of 
foreign  goods  due  to  better  technical 
training  of  workmen  than  in,  926. 
Legislation  for  promotion  of  elementary 

industrial  training  urged  in,  982. 
Need  for  Elementary  Industrial  Training 

in,  929. 
Official  Statement  of  objects  of  National 
Association  for  promoting  Technical  Ed- 
ucation in,  985-9^6. 
Opening  of  Evening   technical    training 

Schools  urged  in,  933. 
Papers  relating  to  Technical  Education  in, 

in  Appendix  A.  A^  710. 
Papers  relating  to  Technical  Art  Training 

in,  in  Appendix  B.B.,  710. 
Relation  of  Technical  Education  to  For- 
eign competition  in,928-984. 
Response  by  Prince  of  Wales,  to  address  by 
Lord  Chancellor  of,  at  opening  of  City 
and  Ouilds  of  London  Institute,  914-91.5. 
Schools  the  substitute  for  apprenticeship 

in,  980. 
Slow  progress  of  early  Elementary  Tech- 
nical training  in,  926. 
Some  evening  Technical  Schools  in,  766. 


E  nfland.  Sugsestions  for  establishing  Tech- 
nical Schools  in  manufacturing  towns  of, 
981. 
Suggestions    for    increase    of    Technical 

TTBining  in,  983. 
Teaching  of    elementary   Science  in  all 

schools  urged  in,  983. 
Technical  Art  Training  in. 917-044. 
Technical  Education  past  its  experimental 

stage  in,  764. 
Various  instrumentalities  for  promoting 

Technical  education  in,  929-861. 
Westminster   Review  article  on  need  of 
Technical  Training  in,  see  Appendix  B.  B., 
710. 
Ensllah,  Attention  to  study  of,  in  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho,  668-4)09. 
Employees  and  Workmen,  Relations  be- 
tween, 825-826. 
Employees,  Opinions  of,  on  value  of  Indus- 
trial Education,  822. 
Europe.    Industrial  Schools  in,  737. 

National  Technological  Education  in,  75a 
Enropean  mannlaetnrenk    General  In- 

telligenoe  of,  812. 
Enropean  System  of  Indnstrlal  train* 
tny  contrasted  with  American  public- 
school  system,  779-780. 
Evening  Scboola  in  New  York,  referred  to, 

766. 
Eveninc  Tcehnieal  Seliools  in  England, 

765. 
E  volntion  of  a  Ijand  Grant  Colleire  ot 
Agriculture  into  a  Technical  School  of 
Smence,  406^0. 
Bxner,  Dr.    Austrian  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction establi^ee  Schools  for  Carpet 
weaving,  728. 
Experiment   Stations.     Importance    of 
U.  8.  Law  establishing,  40M3)0. 

F. 

Faireliild,  Georir®  T.    President  of  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College  (1801),  815. 
Femald,  A.  HI.  Ph.  D.,  Merrltt  €•    Pres- 
ident of  Maine  State  Colleoe  in  1891, 339. 
Feaaenden,  Hon.  W.  P.    Letter  stating 
services  of  Dr.  Amos  Brown,  in  promoting 
passage  of  Land  Orant  Bill,  84f 
Fine  Arts.    Early  American  appreciation  of, 

and  culture  in  the,  xxxv. 
Finsbnry  Teehnleal  Colleore,  London, 

Opening  of,  in  1888,  referred  to,  911-D12. 
Finsbnry  (a  district  of  London),  Technical 

College  of.  895. 
Firestone,  Sir.    Discusses  Report  on  Ap- 
prenticeship, 128. 
Fleisehmann,  BI r.  Charles  Ij.    Report  on 
European  Schools  of  Agriculture  in  1847, 
by,  860-^61. 
Florida,  State   Afrrienltnral    College 
of,2R2-266. 
History  of,  from  catalogue  of  1891-'92, 988- 

264 
Course  of  Manual  Training  in  the,  264-28& 
Lake  City,  the  home  of  the,  284. 
Summiu*y  of  attendance  in  ISOl-'Oe,  206. 
Summary  of  Faculty  of  the,  266. 
Florida,  State  Normal  and  Indnstrfal 
College  for  Colored  Students,  Tallahas- 
see, Florida,  690-602. 
How  established,  600. 

Location,  support,  and  equipment  of  the,60Q. 
Organization  and  Departments  of  the,  6B1- 


Summary  of  attendance  for  ISOS-'OB,  682. 
Foley,  Sir.  Thomas,  Instructor  in  working 
m  iron  in  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, 15. 
Food,  Scarcity  of,  experienced  by  Plymouth 

colonists,  869-860. 
Forests.    Importance  of  preservation  of  ,866. 
France.    Early  artistic  training  of  chilaren 
in,  998. 
Elementary  Science  education  in,  7fi0. 
OflSicial  Report  on  Art  Industries  in,  re- 
ferred to,  6-7. 
Technical  Schools  in,  736-787. 
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Freedmen's  Bureau.  Creditffiven  to  work 
of  the  negroes  in  the,  by  General  Arm- 
strong, fiSJO. 
Free  Drawlnar  Sehool  of  Talane  IJnl- 
▼eralty.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Be- 
port  for  1801,  of  Satarday  classes  for 
Women  in  the,  101. 
Mechanical  and  Free-Hand  courses  of  the, 

102. 
Report  for  1881-'fl2,  of  Evening  Glass  for 

Men,  101-lOe. 
Summary  of  work  for  seven  years,  101. 
Freelinnd  Drawing,  Two  years  course  of, 

in  the  University  of  Mfainesota,  867-388. 
French  lia«ly  Visitors  at  Tassar.    Anec- 
dote of,  796. 
Frlsseii,  Presidents.  B.,  of  Hampton, 
Ta.    Indebtedness  to,  by  author  of  Re- 
port (see  note),  616. 
Letter  from,  64^^646. 
Fuller,  Pli.  B.,  Br.  Homer  T.  References 
to  Inaugural  address  at  Worcester  by, 
in  1883,  7W-710,  713. 
Inaugural  Address  in  1883  by,  Worcester 

Free  Institute,  786-740. 
Inaugural  address  of,  referred  to,  8B6. 
Letter  on  advantage  of  scientlflc  training 
by,  828. 

O. 

Oarlleld,  Hon.  James  A.,  on  Technical 

Education.    Address  in  1867,  by,  889-301. 
Garrett,  ofB.  A  O.  B.  B.  Co.,  President, 

caUs  for  Report  on  practicabllitv  of  giving 

technical  training  to  R.  R.  Employees,  748. 
eanlt,  91.  S.,  Franklin,  President  of  Uni- 
versitv  of  Idaho,  and  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, 073. 
Georgia  State  Colleare,  Athens,  Geor- 
gia.   Account  of,  266-^6. 
Geor|ir<a  Seh<»ol  of  Teehnoloay.    Build- 
ings and  equipments  of  the,  SSTS. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Drawing  in  the, 
274-^976. 

Qeneral  statements  of,  from  catalogue  of 
1880-nX),  272-4376. 

Summary  of  attendance  in  1880-*90, 276. 

Summary  of  Faculty  of,  in  1889-'90, 276. 

Workshop  practice  in  the,  27&-276. 
Georgia  Htate  Collejre,  Address  by  Super- 
intendent Milton  P.  Higgins,  on  opening 
of  School  of  Technology  of  the,  in  1888, 
267-289. 

Ck>urse8  of  Drawing  in  the,  266. 

Ck>urse  in  Building  and  Architecture  in  the, 
266-^067. 

School  of  Technology  of  the,  opened  in  At- 
lanta in  1888,  267. 

Sununary  of  attendance  in  1882,  and  in 
1886- W,  267. 
Georarla  State  Industrial  College  for 
Colored  Students  established  by  Legis- 
lature, in  1800,  602. 

Location,  Buildings,  Departments  of,  and 
courses  of  study  in,  6B8. 

Summary  of  attendance  for'1802-'06, 684. 
German   and    American    School    con- 
trasted, 876. 
Germans,  Practical  Character  of,  illustrated, 

980. 
Germany.    Aprricultural  Education  in,  854. 

Oreat  activity  in  Industries  in,  982. 

Qreat  activity  in  Technical  Education  in, 
962. 

Importance  given  to  higher  scientlflc  train- 
ing in,  977. 

Manufacturers  of,  by  their  more  scientific 
training  and  methods,  threaten  serious 
compention,  9K0. 

Relations  between,  and  Bradford,  England, 
980-981. 

Report  of  recent  progress  of  Technical 
Education  in,  973-068. 

Report  on  Technical  Education  in,  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  97*^991. 

Secondary  Education  In,  977-978. 

Statistics  of  Technical  Schools  in,  970. 

Technical  Schools  in,  737. 

Trade  Schools  in.  978-979. 
German     Teehnlcal     Schools.    Concise 
Statement  about  the,  970. 


German  Tonth  have  better  elementary 
training  than  the  English,  979. 

Gibson,  Hon.  Bandalf  Lee,  U.  S.  S.  from 
Louisiana,  is  consulted  by  Mr.  Tulane,  80. 
Secures  leading  cltisens  to  Join  with  him- 
self in  a  Board  to  receive  The  Trust  for 
Mr.  Tulane,  80. 
Suggested  as  President  of  the  Board,  by 

Mr.  Tulane,  80. 
Tribute  to  the  late,  83-84. 

Gllman,  I^L.  B.,  Banlel  C.    Extract  from 
final  report  in  1876  of,  as  President  of 
University  of  CaUf omia,  220-224. 
On  Industrial  Education  (note),  806. 

Glrard  Collegre,  Opening  of  Mechanical 
Schools  in.  announced,  67. 

Girls,  Industrial  Training  of,  in  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College,  484. 

Goodyear,  Professor.  Instructor  in  Art 
Schools  of  Metropolitan  Museum,  107. 

Graphics,  Course  in,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  633. 

Great  Britain,  Rapid  growth  of  institutions 
for  Technical  Training  in,  between  1877 
and  1888. 806. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany,  Papers 
relating  to  Technical  Education  in,  047- 
991. 

Greene,  Professor  W.  BI.  Director  Rens- 
selaer Polytecdmic  Institute.  Letter  on 
advantage  of  Scientific  Training  by,  823- 
824. 

Grlbbon,  Mr.  John  B.  Cllief  Instructor 
in  Technical  School  of  Metropolitan 
Museum  for  Carriage  Draughtsmen  and 
Mechanics,  113. 
Principtd  Technical  School  from  1880. 
Deathln  1892  of,  116. 

H. 

Hadley,  A.  Jil.,  President,  Hiram.    Re- 

I>ort8  of  New  Mexico  College  by.  674. 
Hamlltop,  Professor  John.    Address  on 

"Technical  Training"  by,  879-«3. 
Address  by,  referred  to,  on  pages,  615  and 

710. 
Hampton  Normal  and   Asrrlcnitnral 

instltnte,  Hampton, Virgmia.  Account 

of  the,  611-646. 
Cost  of,  to  the  public,  622. 
Course  of  study  in,  613-614. 
Educational  Policy  of,  discussed  by  Oeneral 

Armstrong,  632^186. 
Employments  taught  in^3. 
Extracts  from  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Re- 
port of  (1888),  627-68EL 
First  Indian  pupils  received  in,  623. 
Fortunate  surroundings  of,  624. 
Founded  for  training  of  colored  youth,  in 

1868, 611. 
Growth  of,  in  twenty-five  years,  1868-1898, 


Historic  situation  of,  621. 

Is  a  Manual  Labor  School,  612-618^ 

liMislature  gives  one-third  of  the  U.  S. 

I^d  Grants  to,  in  1872, 611. 
One-third  share  of  Land  Script  given  to 

the,  600. 
"  Records  of  Twenty-two  Years'  work  in," 

referred  to,  614. 
Review  of  Industries  in,  636-646. 
Self  Help  the  fundamental  idea  of,  622. 
Statistics  of  attendance  in,   for  1872-'93 

(note  to),  645-646. 
Summary  of  attendance  in  1880-'81  and 

andl881-'82,614. 
Technical  Education  in,  648-64S. 
Trades  carried  on  in,  640-643. 
Training  of  Indian  youth  begun  here  in 

1878,  612. 
Various  industrial  enterprises  of,  637-640. 
Work  done  bv  Graduates  of,  620-630. 
Handicraft,  Rapidly  being  superseded  by 

machinery,  Tw. 
Hanover,  Royal  Technical  High  School  of, 

976. 
Harris,  Hon.  If.  B.    Address  by,  on  en- 
trusting the  Georgia  School  of  Technology 

to  trustees  of  State  University,  260-272. 
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■«  Hon.  Ira,  Letter  from,  ntaiang 
serTioes  of  Amoe  Brown,  in  promoting 
passage  of  Land  Grant  Bill,  847. 

Harria,  £Ij.  D.,  Hon.  W.  T.,  Commta-* 
sloner  of  BdveaUon.  Statistics  of 
Colored  Schools  in  1800,  as  given  by,  887. 

Hartiiiflrtoii.  I<ord,  the  Address  on  ^^Tech- 
nical Art  Training''  by.  Editorial  csom- 
ments  of  London  Times  on,  000-901. 
Reference  to  the  Comments  of  London 
Times,  in  Appendix  B.  R  on  address  by, 
710. 

Harvard  Collegpe.  Small  attendance  in 
early  years  (note  to  page),  86K. 

Hatch  Act  of  1HH7.    Purpose  of  the,  664. 
Textofthe,8»-841. 

Valne  to  Agricnltaral  Colleges,  of  the  Ex- 
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sor Woodward's  paper  by,  47-48. 
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Farewell  address  by,  at  commencement  of 
Claflin  University  in  1801,  886-801. 

Heasc.  Sir*  Frederick  O.  Appointed  in 
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Universitv  of  Califomia.  290-221. 

HInlns,  rail  ton  P.  Address  by,  on  School 
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HIU.H.A.  President  Southern  University, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  668. 
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statements  by,  736-786. 

Homnann,  Hr.  John  H.  Appointed,  in 
1874,  Instructor  of  Industrial  Drawing, 
University  of  California,  221. 

Holladay,  Alexander  A*  President  of 
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President  Ohio  State  University,  1892, 4T6. 

Report  of  1891  by,  464. 
Scott,  Chan*  F.  Report  for  1886  by,  in- 
structor in  Mechanics  and  Physics  in  B. 
&  O.  R.  R.  School  at  Mt.  Clare,  Md.,  169- 
170. 
Scrlhner,  IHr.  C  W.  Appointed  Teacher 
of  Technology,  in  B.  Ss  O.  Technological 
School  at  Mt.  Clare^n  1885, 166. 748. 

Principal  of  Shop  of  B.  &  O.  Technological 
School  at  Mt.  Clare,  Report  by,  16S. 

Details  of  course  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing in  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  In  1890, 
by,  302-304. 
Sewtnir«  Too  much  time  given  to,  in  Knglish 

Elementary  Schools,  899. 
Sheflield,  Baq.,  The  late  Joseph  K.,  of 
New  Haven,  the  founder  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientiflc  School  of  Yale  College,  258. 

Tribute  to,  880. 
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0taeflield  Setontlflc  School,  Account  of. 

The  U.  S.  Land  Grant  College  of  Connecti- 
cut, 25a-i&). 
Attendance  on  the,  in  18dl-*82, 286. 
Courses  of  Instruction  In  the,  266. 
Historical  Summary  of  the,  258. 
Interesting  Statistics  in  ISSd-'Gl  of  students 

attending  the,  Sf58. 
Summary  ofFaculty  of,  in  1891, 200. 
Summary  of  pupils  in  1891, 200. 
Twenty-thirdBiennial  Report  of  State  Qoy- 

erning  Board  of  the,  for  1889-'90,  257-258. 
At  Yale  CoUege,  881. 
Shepard,  Mr.  Discusses  Report  on  Appren- 
ticeship, 124-125. 
Sherman,    CoL    William     Teenmseli, 
Reference  to,  as  President  of  Louisiana 
State  Seminary  and  Military  Academy,  in 
1800,824. 
Shop  Instmetloii,  Suggestions  relating  to, 

by  Principal  Coler,  104-166. 
Shop  Work  Coarse,  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lese  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

Practical  Knowledge  of,  by  Engineers,  es- 
sential, 727. 

Reasons  for  combining  School  work  with, 
728. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School, 
44-46. 

In  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  Description  of  Department  of, 
OU9-01O. 
Sibley,  Hiram,  of  Rochester,  K.  T. ,  The  late, 
founded  the  College  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering and  the  Mechanic  Arts  Cornell 
University,  218. 
Sibley  Colleipe  of  Cornell  University 
founded  by  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.    Account  of  the,  210-220. 

Attendance  in  Department  of  Drawing  and 
Art  of  the,  215-^6. 

Building  of  the,  described,  210. 

Buildings,  Laboratories  and  Collections  of 
the.  219-220. 

Closely  resembles  the  Worcester  Free  In- 
stitute, 208. 

Collection  of  Casts  for  Drawing,  belonging 
to  the,  211, 

Department  of  Drawing  and  Machine  De- 
sign of.  Courses  in  the,  219. 

Departments  and  Endowment  of,  218. 

Department  of  Drawing  and  Art,  Courses 
remodeUed  in  1802.  21fr-216. 

Department  of  Meciianic  Arts  of,  Pnrpoee 
and  Courses  of  Instruction  in  the,  218. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Arts  of,  21^-217. 

Departments  of,  as  given  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Register  for  1802. 218-220. 

Evolution  of,  from  grade  of  a  Manual  Train- 
ing School  to  a  high  grade  Professional 
School,  217-218, 

Four  years'  course  in  the,  209-210. 

Important  collections  of  Mechanical  mod- 
els belonging  to  the,  211. 

Improvement  in  character  of  attendance 
In,  21i-21fi. 

Industrial  Art,  Courses  in,  219. 

List  of  Faculty  in  1874-76. 211. 

Needs  of,  stated  by  President  Adams,  213. 

Report  of  Director  of,  for  1891-1«,  214-«18. 

Special  Students  of  Mechanic  Arts  in,  219. 
Slffnlilcanee  of  the  Edncatlonal  Ex- 
periment begun  by  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  in 
Jan.,  1886, 146-147. 
Simpson    memorial  Homet   connected 

with  Claflin  College,  659-660. 
Sinclair,  Mr.  Ansrns,  on  Opportunities  in 

Great  Britain,  &-4S. 
Slater  Fund,  Bishop  Haygood's  address  in 
1800,  on  rcMBigning  his  mne  years'  charge 
of  the  million  dollar,  for  the  Education  of 
the  Colored  Race,  886-880. 
Slater.  Mr.  John  F«  Bishop  Haygood  on, 
88T-«88. 

Character  and  intention  of,  in  giving  a  mil- 
lion dollar  fund  for  education  of  col- 
ored children,  887-888. 
Sloyd  Asaoelatlon,  the  meeting  of  the,  in 
London  (1897),  948-949. 


Smart,  A.  llf.,  IjIj.  D.«  James  H .    Presi* 

dent  of  Purdue  University,  in  1891,297. 
Smith,  Swire,  English  Technical  Instmo- 

tion  Commissioner,  982. 
Smith,  Art  Master,  Walter,  Reference 

to  the  late  Professor  zxxiv. 
South,  Colored  Schools  in  the,  supported  by 

Northern  Charity,  622. 
South   Carolina   College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  neehanlea,  Columbia. 

Account  of  the,  642-^1. 
Courses  in  Mechanics  In  the.  649. 
Graduate  Courses  in  the.  660-^1. 
Statement  of  the  aim  of  the  courses  in 

Mechanic  Arts  in  the,  560. 
Southern  Planter,  Statement  concerning 

the  Ainicultural  College,  in  Blacksburg, 

by  President  McBryde,  in  the,  October, 

1893,003-608. 
South  Kenalnarton.    'The  City  and  Guilds 

of  London  Institute  '^  Building,  in,  896. 
Science  and  Art  Schools  of,  814. 
Southern   States.    Colored  Free   Schools 

supported  by  the,  622. 
Southern   University,   New   Orleans, 

Lia.    Account  of  the,  606-698. 
Departments  and  Courses  in  the,  698. 
/Industrial  Departments  of  the,  608-698. 
Location  and  Buildings  of  the,  696-097. 
Scope  and  design  of  tne,  696. 
Sununarv  of  attendance  for  ISOd-'OS,  698. 
Spanish  Etaufl^uafr®*  Knowledge  of  the,  a 

necessity  in  New  Mexico,  676. 
Sprlnsr  Garden    Institute,    Phlladel* 

pnla.  Art  School  of  the.  Referred  to,  7. 
Account  of  the   Mechanical    Handiwork 

Schools  of  the,  60-69. 
Account  of  Second  year  of  Schools,  1888-^84, 

66-66. 
Attendance  in  1884-'86  on  Schools  of,  67. 
Attendance  on  new  Mechanical  Classes  in 

1883,61. 
Courses  of  Study  in  Schools  of  the,  63-66. 
Extracts  from  Report  of  Board  of  Manac^ 

ers,  June,  18861  67-68. 
List  of  Officials  and  Instructors  in  Schools, 

1883-*84,  66. 
New  work  rooms  opened  in  1882,  61. 
Prises  in  1884,  to  Students  in  Schools  of  the, 

66. 
PunxMM  of  the  new  Technical  Schools  of 

the,  62. 
Report  of  Board  of  Managers,  June,  1887, 

referred  to,  69. 
Report  of  Mechanical  Schools  of,  by  Super- 
intendent W.  H.  Norris,  June,  1w7,  69. 
S  tanley ,  the  forerunner  of  Civilization  lor  the 

Continent  of  Africa.  888. 
Stanton,  Professor  B.  W.    Acting  Presi- 
dent of  Iowa  Agricultural  College  in  1890, 

306. 
State  Airrlenltural  Colleare  of   Colo- 
rado.   Account  of  the,  263-25a 
Agricultural  labor  required   by  law  of 

students  in  the.  2S6. 
Courses  in  Mechanics  and    Drawing   In 

isn-m  258-266. 
Conrses  in  Wood  and  Iron  Work  in  the, 

264-266. 
Drawing  Courses  in  the,  256. 
Ladies*  Courses  in  the,  256. 
Machine  Shop  of  the,  266. 
Purpose  of  Course  in  Practical  Mechanics 

in  the,  253-254. 
Summary  of  attendance  in  1861, 258. 
Summary  of  attendance  in  the,  for  1887-'88, 

256. 
Summary  of  Courses  of  Study  in  the,  258. 
SummaxT  of  Facultv  of  the,  in  1887-*88,  256. 
State  Colleges  of  Aajrleulture,  Sepa- 
rate, established  in  Fourteen  States,  487- 

438. 
State  Collear^   for  Colored   Students, 

Dover,  Delaware,  689-690. 
Location,  Equipment,  and  Course  of  Study 

of  the,  680. 
Summary  of  attendance,  in  the  for  1882-'98L 

690. 
State  Affrlenltural  Collegre  of  Florida. 

Account  of  the,  262-266. 
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Btmtm  Af  ric«ltHr«l  C«llc||e  •f  FI«rM«. 

.  Courses  of  Study  in  the,  202 

Drawing  required  in  certain  courses  in  the, 

268. 
Military  organization  of  the,  prominent, 
262. 
lltete  Avrlealtnral  Colleir®  •'  Kanaaa. 
Mannattan,  Kansas.    Account  of  the,  905- 
S15. 
State  Ayrlcaltural  College  of  Jlltclil- 

Skn,   Lansing,  Michigan.    Account    of 
0,866-869. 
Attendance  on  the,  1870-'80, 366. 
Drawing  in  the.  Course  of,  366. 
Drawing  in  the  Agricultuiial  Course  in,  357. 
Drawing  in  The  Mechanical  Course  in,  857. 
Department  of  Military  Science  opened  in 

lw4  866 
Established  in  1856, 366. 
Location  of  the,  356. 
Manual  Labor  required  in  the,  366. 
Opened  in  1857. 366. 

Two  courses  of  four  years'  each  in  the,  357. 
fltatlatlc*  of  Baltimore  City  Schools,  775. 
Of  Claflin  University  and  College,  661. 
Of  Public  Art  Collections  in  the  United 
States,  in  18B8,  zxxvi. 
SteTena*  President  l^ymaii  D.    History 
of  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College 
by,  406-410. 
fltlmaon,  Profeaaor  Jolin  Ward.     In- 
structor Art    Schools  of  Metropolitan 
Museum,  107. 
•iraban,  President  R.  S.  Extracts  from 

report  to  Qoveroor  of  Oregon  by,  480. 
•tnart,  Ollbert,  Reference  to  the  Artist, 

xliv. 
Studebaker,    Mr.     Discusses    Report  on 

Apprenticeship,  125. 
Stnttcart.  Germany,  Color  printing  works 

of  M.  M.  Seeger  in.  901. 
Stnttcart  (1S9«).    The  Exhibition  of.  De- 
scription of.  966-088. 
Important  New  Art  Building  in,  976. 
Libraries  and  Art  Collections  in  the  Lan- 

des  Gtowerbe  Museum  of,  087-088. 
Technical  High  School  of.  Account  of  the, 

083-984. 
Technical  High  School  of,  Courses  in  the, 

wo*. 

Sneeess  of  German  Inveatlfpatlons  due 

to  thorough  preparatorv  training.  876. 

Snlll vant,  Jllr.  Josepb,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
A  Trustee  of  Ohio  State  University. 
Adoption  of  Plan  of  organization  as  pro- 
posed by,  455. 

Snmmary  of  Contents  of  Forty-fourth  Re- 
port of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
of  Great  Britain  (London,  1897), 971 -0r3. 

ftwitserland,  furnishes  a  notaole  instance  of 
the  value  of  Indastrial  training,  756. 
Education  of  youth  of,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Mather,  067. 

Tabb,  Col.  Thomas,  of  Hampton,  Va. 
Tribute  to  the  late  (ieneral  Armstrong, 
by  a  former  Confederate  officer,  617. 

Tanaicra.  Reference  to  the  charming  Fig- 
urines discovered  at,  xxxix. 

Taylor,  IHr.  F.  W.  Discusses  Professor 
Thurston's  comments  on  Professor  Wood- 
ward's paper  read  at  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing, 48. 

Tlie  Teacber  of  T€»ol  Work,  Paper  en- 
entitled,  read  by  Professor  Woodward  at 
meeting  of  National  Education  Associa 
tlon  in  Saratoga,  57-50. 

TeaeblnpT  Teacners.  Professor  Huxley 
comments  on,  041-042. 

Tecbnlcal  Department,  Advantage  of  a, 
in  a  Oreat  University,  784. 

Teebnlcal   Kducatlon.   Address  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  on,  065. 
Address  bv  Professor  Huxley,  on  propo- 
sals of  National  Association  for  promo- 
tion of,  087-044. 
Address  by  Mr.  William  Mather  on,  055-057. 
Address  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Concerning, 

057-060. 
AddresseH  at  opening  of  the  City  and  U  uilds 
of  London  Institute  for,  011-016. 


Teehnical  Bdncation.    In  France  and  Ger- 
many, 816-817. 

American  Schools  of,  740. 

Attracts  capital,  754. 

Effect  of,  on  Industries,  811-814. 

Effects  of,  in  Eurofie,  760. 

Effects  of.  in  Oermanv  and  Switaerland, 
summarized  by  British  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, 760-751. 

England  heartily  supports,  068L 

Essential  to  creation  of  new  industries, 
767. 

European  Schools  of,  740. 

Qeneral  culture  essential  to  High  class, 
738-740. 

Ctorman  Superiority  in  Engineering  con- 
struction due  to,  iSA. 

Imperative  need  for  increased  facilities  for 
promotion  of,  746. 

Importance  of,  assured  in  England,  754. 

Important  Institutions  of,  opened  since  Dr. 
Barnard's  Report,  745-746. 

Improvement  in  French  Industries  due  to, 
7&5. 

In  English  Elementary  Schools.  Address 
of  President  Dawson  on.  898-800. 

In  itself  not  aU  sufficient,  04S-O43. 

Interest  taken  by  European  countries  in, 
748. 

Lack  of  facilities  for,  in  City  of  Baltimore. 
744. 

National  Association  for  promotion  of,  in 
England,  034-085. 

Nystrom,  Mr.  John  W.,  on,  800. 

Papers  relating  to,  in  America  and  Europe, 
711-780. 

Professor  Huxley,  on  purpose  of  moyement 
for,  007. 

Professor  Huxley,  says,  is  still  exjjeri- 
mental,  041. 

Relation  of,  to  Foreign  competition  with 
English  manufacturers,  OS3P084. 

Report  of  Mr.  Wm.  Mather,  of  England,  on, 
in  the  United  States.  758-760. 

Report  on  Institutions  of,  in  U.  S.  and  En- 
rope,  by  Professors  Color,  and  Scnbner, 
referred  to,  130. 

Report  on,  made  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard, 
assistant  to  President  of  B.  ft  O.  R.  B  , 
747. 

Results  of.  as  shown  in  Improvement  of 
English  Woolen  manufactures,  753. 

Stephen,  Mr.,  of  Qlasgow,  on,  815-816. 

Summary  of  contents  of  papers  on,  in  Eng- 
land, 807. 

Testimony  of  J.  Scott  Russell,  to  value  of, 
756. 

Two  diyisions  of,  defined  by  Dr.  Philbrick, 
821. 

Value  of,  for  the  textile  manufaolures  of 
Chemnitz,  Saxony,  752. 

Value  of,  in  Verviers,  Belgium,  762. 

Value  of,  in  silk  industry  of  Crefleld,  Prus- 
ria,  751. 

Value  of,  in  Textile  manufacturers  in  Mul- 
house,  Germany,  751-752. 

V^ue  of,  shown  by  the  ixnprovement  in  the 
industries  of  Roubaix,  France,  752. 

Vital  importance  of,  740. 

What  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  can  fairly  do  to  pro- 
mote, 144. 
Teebnleal  Hiffh  Art  flebool  at  Munich, 

Bavaria,  810-811, 
Teebnleal  Indnatrlal  Bdneatlon.   Ele- 
mentary Schools  of,  3. 

Introductory  chapter  to  account  of  Insti- 
stitations  affording,  3-8. 

Primary  group  of  Elementary  Schools  of,  4. 
Teebnlcal  Inanatrial  Sebools.    List  of 

elementary,  4. 
Teebnleal    Industrial   Training.     Ac- 
tivity of  European  Nations  in  the  pro- 
motion of,  xlv. 
Teebnleal  Inatrnctlon  Commtaaton  of 
Oreat  Britain  (December,  1806).    Report 
on  Technical  Education  in  Oermany,  by 
the,  078-001. 
Teebnlcal  .llecbanleal  SeboolSf  4-5. 

Accountof  Five  notable,  in  the  U.  8.,  171-22a 

Reference  to  account  of  Five,  1. 
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Teclinieal       Seliool       for       Carriair« 
Draavlitanien     and     illeelianlcs. 

New  York  City.    Aocount  of  the,  108. 

Chainxuui  reports  Chautauqua  plan 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  the.  111. 

Committee  on,  appointed  in  1880, 108. 

Conditions  of  award  of  Diplomas  and 
"Grand  Prize,'U16. 

Course  of  Instruction  In  the,  118. 

Course  of  Instruction  for  correspondence 
classes  of  the,  for  1893-'94, 116-118. 

List  of  Members  of  Committee  of,  for 
1888-'84  on  part  of  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  the  Association,  115-116. 

In  Metropolitan  Museum,  107-108. 

Moves  to  new  quarters,  116. 

Official  announcement  of  Chautauqua  plan 
adopted  by  the,  111-112. 

Prospectus  for  1888-'84  of  the,  lia-lU. 

Report  for  1882-^83,  by  Committee  of  Car- 
nage Builders  National  Association,  on 
the,  109-110. 

Summary  of  attendance,  for  1880  to  18M,  on 
the,  118. 
Teebnlcal  Heliools*  Accounts  of  some  lead- 
ing European,  given  in  the  Appendices 
to  the  volumes  of  this  Report,  zlvii. 

Concise  statement  of  some,  810-811. 

Continental  Nations  forced  by  progress  of 
English  industries  to  establish,  812. 

Importance  of,  to  America,  721. 

Important  results  of  Continental,  812. 

Industrial  Impulse  due  to,  753. 

In  France,  736-737. 

In  Germany.  Important  new  buildings 
for,  976. 

In  Germany,  Increase  of,  737. 

In  Great  Britain,  814-«16. 

Lists  of  seven  leading,  founded  between 
1870  and  1884,  in  United  States  (note  to), 
738. 

Of  Metropolitan  Museum,  107-108. 

Organized  by  Guilds  of  London,  815. 

Output  of,  755. 

Plan  of  Chapters  relating  to,  3. 

Present  Place  and  work  of.  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress of  President  Homer  T.  Fuller,  In 
1883  on  the,  736-740. 

Professor  Huxley,  defines  three  possible 
forms  of,  940. 

Sustained  by  English  Industrial  Corpora- 
tions, 815. 

Workshopinstmction  in,  902-905. 
Teclmieal  Teaching  tn  Board  Sctiools, 

Paper  on,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Moss,  Clerk  of  Board 
School,  Sheffield,  Exigland,  907-909. 
Teebnlcal  Trade  Bdncatloii.    Import- 
ant experiment  in,  129-170. 
Technical  Trade  Schools,  4. 

Account  of,  special.  107-128. 

The  OT)enlng  of  public,  suggested,  108. 
Technical  Tralnlnar.    Address  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  by  Professor  John 
Hamilton  on,  879-883. 

American  Schools  of,  needed  for  Ameri- 
cans, 738. 

Demand  for  high  class,  738. 

Extracts  from  address  on,  by  Mr.  Philip 
Magnus,  827-829. 

The  great  lack  of,  144. 

Increase  of  public  appreciation  of  need  of, 
since  Dr.  Bamard^s  Report  was  issued, 
745. 

Modem  demand  for.  229. 

Rapid  growth  of,  in  Great  Britain,  896. 

Suggestions  for  increase  of,  in  England, 933. 

Value  of  early,  802. 
Technoloarr.    Changes  in  all  manufactures 
wrought  by,  723. 

The  result  of  the  discovery  of  the  law  of 
the  Conservation  of  Energy,  72S. 
Technoloipy.    Sch€»ols  of.  Drawing  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  elementary  study 
in,  xlvil. 

Graduates  of,  but  beginners.  725. 

in  the  U.  S.,  by  the  late  President  Charles  O. 
Thomi>son,  429. 

not  Schools  of  Design,  726. 
Technological   Bdncatlon.    Change  in 
trade  relations  due  to,  7^.  , 


Technological  Instltntlona    train    the 

Captains  of  Industry,  882-883. 
Technological  Inatrnctlon.   Methods  of, 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  described  by  Super- 
intendent Higgins,  267-209. 
Technoloalcal    School,    Bradford,    Eng- 
land, 811. 

Moscow,  Russia,  Method  of  teaching  in  the, 
730. 
Technolofrical  School  of  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  B.  B.    Account  of  the,  129-170. 

Authorized  by  President  Garrett,  In  1885, 
130. 

Authority  of  School  Instructors  and  Shop 
Instructors  defined,  156-158. 

Board  of  Examiners  for  admission  to.  148. 

Coler,  Mr.  G.  P.,  appointed  as  Academic 
Teacher  in  the.  158. 

Course  of  study  for  1886  as  planned  by  Mr. 
Coler,  (see  note  to),  181-1^. 

Examples  of  entrance  examination  papers 
for  admission  to  the,  152-155. 

Executive  order  by  President  Garrett,  es- 
tablishing the,  1&. 

Failure  to  pass  examinations  in  elementary 
English  studies  for  entrance  to  the,  159. 

General  Regulations,  jgruverning  appoint- 
ment, adnSssion,  and  service  of  Appren- 
tices of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  during  their 
connection  with  the,  149-152. 

Good  results  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the,  138. 

Good  results  of  methods  of  instruction  used 
in  the,  168. 

Graduates  of  the.  fit  for  subordinate  offices 
In  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  employment  141. 

History  of,  in  Report  on,  by  Dr.  Barnard, 
134-147. 

History  of  Technical  Instruction  at  the,  134. 

Improvement  in  behavior  of  pupils  of  the, 
as  compared  with  those  in  the  former 
Apprentice  School,  134. 

Influence  of,  would  tend  to  raise  grade  of 
the  Service,  141-142. 

Interesting  change  in  attitude  of  pupils  of 
the,  135. 

Interesting  experience  with  pupils  In  the, 
160-161. 

Large  proportion  of  sons  of  employees  too 
ignorant  to  be  able  to  enter  the,  136-137. 

List  of  First  Board  of  Directors  of  the,  148. 

A  novel  experiment  in  this  country,  146. 

Order  relating  to  Apprentices  and  Cadets 
of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  149. 

Plan  of,  abandoned  after  change  in  control 
of  the  Company,  130. 

Plan  of  Instruction  as  announced  in  the, 
142. 

Problem  of  connecting  Shop  work  and 
School  instruction  solved  by  the  exi)eri- 
ment  of  the,  139. 

Report  of  Shop  Instruction  in  the,  163. 

Report  for  1886.  byChas.  P.  Scott,  instructor 
in  Mechanics  and  Physics  at  the,  169-178. 

Report  for  1886,  by  Walter  B.Webb,  instruc- 
tor of  Drawing  in  the,  168-169. 

Report  of  Jan.  30, 1887,  by  Professor  Coler, 
Principal  of  the,  159-168. 

Scribuer,  Mr.  C.  W..  appointed  Teacher  of 
Technology  in  the,  iSo. 

Summary  of  results  obtained  between 
March,  1885,  and  Jan.,  1887, 167. 

Superior  class  of  apprentices  secured  for 
the,  166. 

Threefold  purpose  of  the,  169. 

What  the.  should  aim  to  accomplish,  144. 
Technolonrlcal  Schools.    J.  Scott  Russell 

'  on,  TB8-«)0. 
TenneiMee.    Acts  of  U.  S.  Congress,  giving 
land  for  school  purposes  to,  065-666. 

Acts  of  Legislature  of,  under  laws  of  Con- 
gpress,  565^566. 

Agricultural  College  of,  opened  in  1863.  566. 
Tennessee.  IJni versify  and  State  Col- 
lege of,  Enoxville,  Tenn.    Account  of 
the,  665-584. 

Attendance  in  1879-'80, 669. 

Colored  students  of,  attend  Industrial 
Department  of,  Knoxville  College,  573. 

Courses  of  Study  in  the,  568. 
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T«aar«»ee,  IJiiiTer«il7  and  Stair  Callese 

•C,  Departments  and  Schools  of,  r)75^5iB. 
Deftcription  of  Location  and  Buildings  of, 

677. 
Development  of,  since  1886, 571-673. 
Drawing  as  taught  In  the,  568-560. 
Eauipment  of  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  578- 

Extract  from  Biennial  Reports  of,  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  560-^rd. 

History  of,  in  "Circular  of  U.  8.  Bureau  of 
Education  "  No.  5, 1893, 560. 

The  Mechanical  Department  of,  577. 

Needn  of.  573. 

New  buildings  of.  569^70. 

Normal  training  in,  574. 

Numl)er  of  Academic  i^*aculty  of  the,  584. 

Organization  of,  as  given  in  i^talogne  of 
l»«-'88, 575-576. 

Reference  to  History  of,  by  Professor 
Karns,  560. 

Report  by  President  Dabney,  571-674. 

Report  or 
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School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  57S- 


School  of  Mechanic  Arts  of,  S8l. 

School  of  Mechanical  Engineering  und 
Drawing.  580-581. 

State  colored  pupils  of,  taught  at  Knox- 
ville  College,  581-683. 

Statement  in  detail  by  the  President,  of  in- 
crease in  buildings  and  equipments,  572. 

Catalogue  of  1878-'79.  Statement  of  origin 
and  objects  of  Science  Colleges  in,  666- 
667. 

State  Scholarshijw  in  the,  576. 

Summary  of  courses  of  study  in  the.  672-6'^3. 

Summary  of  students  in  the,  58^-684. 
TexAH.  '  Concise  account  of  the  founding  and 
support  of  the  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of,  at  College  Station, 
Brazos  Co.,  584^586. 
Trxnw,  ITnlYemftT  of,  AOTicultural  and 
Mi'chanical  College  of  the.  Account  of 
the,  584^596. 

Asrricultnral  Experiment  Station  estab- 
li!3hed  in  1888,  in  the.  59S. 

Agricultural  College  of  the.  Comments  on 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  by  President  Jones, 
of  the,  588. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the, 
Course  of  Mechanics  and  Drawing  in  the, 
589-592. 

Department  of  Drawing  in  the,  594-606. 

Endowment  of  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  the,  5S4. 

Later  history  of  the,  in  the  Catalogue  for 
1803,592-694. 

Plan  of  reorganization  of  the,  discussed  by 
I*resident  Jones,  585-688. 

Pre.sent  purpose  of  the.  as  given  in  Oata- 
losrue  for  lffle-*98, 502-504. 

Post  Ontduate  courses  in  the,  604. 

Scientific  training  in  the,  in  1893,  592-505. 

Summary  of  attendance  for  1892-'fl3.  696. 
Texi%«,    Prairie    Tlew    8t«t«    IVormal 
Afhool,  Metnmttemd,   Account  of,  701- 
7(rj. 

Founded  bv  the  State,  in  1879,  for  training 
of  rolorea  teachers.  701. 

RectMves  U.  S.  Land  Grant  for  colored  stu- 
d^'iits,  702. 

Summary  of  attendance.  1892- '93,  70B. 
Toxtllf'  AnfM»clation  of  Philadelphia. 

A  ft  ion  of  the,  in  18a5,  7. 
Te  X 1 1 1  en.    Schools  of  Design  for.  6. 
Theory  and  Practice.    Intorrelation  be- 

tw  »en,  (note)  807. 
Thomnn,  IHr.,  discusses  Report  on  Appren- 
ticeship. 124. 
Thompson,  A.  M.  Ph.  1>.,  Charles  Oli- 
ve* r.  A<*count  in  brief  of  the  life  work  of 
the  distinguished  Executive  Elducator, 
the  late.  184  and  IKM. 

Approves  the  excellent  engrineering  train- 
ins:  kriven  at  West  Point,  429. 

Called  in  1883.  from  Preaidency  of  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute,  to  be  President 
of  the  new  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  in 
Terre  Haute.  Indiana,  184. 

De«-ease  of,  in  1885,  193. 


Thomp»oa,  A.  HI.  Ph.  H..  Charles 
rer.     Reference  to,  IM. 

Defines  the  different  Schools  of  Art  and 
Technology,  722. 

Inaugural  Address  at  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute  by,  722,  735. 

Pays  tribute  to  Chaunoey  Rose,  7K 

Principal  of  Worcester  County  Institute  of 
Industrial  Science,  174. 

Professor,  of  Industrial  Art  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, First  Annual  Reix>rt  by.  in  187i», 
287-m 

Reference  to  Inaugural  Address  of  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute  by,  the  late  Presi- 
dent. 713. 

Reference  to  death  of,  in  1885,  709. 

Statement  of  pioneer  work  in  Technical 
Education  performed  by  the  late,  714. 

Summary  of  life  work  and  publications  of 
the  late  President  of  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute.  19i 

The  American  form  of  a  class  of  Techno- 
logical Schools  invented  by.  714. 

The  leading  U.  S.  Schools  of  Technology  as 
designated  in  1883  by,  429. 

Welcomed  to  Rose  Polytechnic,  by  Presi- 
dent E.  E.  White,  7atV-721. 
Thompson*   of    Durham,    Be^lamln. 
Muniflcent  bequest  by,  to  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Colle^  of  Agriculture,  409. 
Thnrlng'la.    Home  mdustries  in,  9S1. 
Thurston,  Bobert  II.,  Director  of  Sibley 
College,  Cornell  University. 

Comments  on  Professor  Woodward's 
paper,  46-47. 

Report  for  1892  by.  214-218. 
Trade  Schools.    CtiUty  of,  8(^-806. 
Tree  Plantlnfc  in  School  yards.  875u 
Tribune.    Two  valuable  papers  ftom   the 

New  York,  968-971. 
Trowbrldir««  Columbia  CoUeisre,  N.  T. 
Letter  on  advantage  of  Scientific  train- 
ing from  Professor.  823. 
Tucker,  A.  Ifl.,  T.  De  fl.   President,  Florida 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for 
colored  students  092. 
Tnlane,  Paul.    Founder  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, 79. 

Consults  with  U.  S.  Senator  Randall  Lee 
Gibson,  of  Louisiana.  80. 

Letter  from,  creating  the  University  Trust, 
80-81. 

Letters  of.  Admirable  provisions  in,  81. 
Tnlane   Hlsh  School.    Account  of  the, 
99-101. 

List  of  Faculty  for  1882-1898. 101. 

Manual  Training  and  Drawing  as  taught 
in  the.  100, 
Tnlane  Colletre.    Account  of  the,  88-90. 
Tnlane     Vnlveralty,     Ifew     Orleans, 
lioulslana.    Account  of  the,  79-101 

Account  of  the  Woman's  College  of  ^e, 
98-96. 

Attendance  for  1801-*92,  97. 

The  Art  Museum  of,  95-96. 

Buildings  of,  97. 

Comprehensive  character  of,  considered, 
86. 

Courses  of  University  extension  lectures  in 
1892-98,  in  connection  with,  96. 

Drawing  recognized  in.  both  as  a  practical, 
technical,  and  artistic  study.  84. 

Details  of  reorganization  announced  Jan- 
uary, 1833,  lOa-105. 

Free  Drawing  School  of  the.  lOl-KB, 

High  School  of  the,  discontinued  January. 
1893,  lOa-104. 

Historical  Statement  of  the.  86-«8. 

Illustrates  wise  correlation  of  Educatioaal 
forces,  84. 

Libraries  of  the.  96. 

Linton-Surzet  Hall,  the  Art  Mosenm  of, 
05 

List  of  Board  of  Administrators  of,  lO^-lOSL 

List  of  Faculty  and  Instructors  in  Manual 
Training,  Drawing,  and  Art  (1891, 1892), 
97  W. 

Mechanical  work  in.  under  Professor  Ord- 
way,  91. 

Museums  of  the,  95. 
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Tnlame      IXnlTersltj,      N«w       Orlei 
I  Louisiana.    Origin  of  the,  79. 

Plan  of  Education  In  the,  86-^. 

ProfeReor  Woodward,  Director  of  Drawing 
in,  90-91. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Education,  Janu- 
ary, 189a,  106-105. 

Summary  of  Faculty  of,  98. 

Union  with  the  State  tJniversity  effected 
by,  82. 

Why  account  of  the,  is  given,  84. 
Tamer,  W»  Li .  !>•,  B.  HI.    President  of  West 

Virginia  University,  649. 
Tuiikeir««  Urormal   School,  Alabama. 
Memorial  Address  to  Gton'l  Armstrong  by 
President  Washington  of  the,  616-617. 
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IT  n  1 14^1  litatefi  and  Canada.  Mr.  Mather's 
Reiwrt  on  the  influence  of  education  upon 
the  manufactures  of  the,  813. 

Cnited  fitaiea.  A  list  of  leading  Technical 
Schools  in  the,  818. 

V.  9.  fjand  Orant  Oolieyea.  President 
Chamberlain,  quotes  the  organic  law  cre- 
ating the,  298-299. 

IT.  9.  I^and  Grant  Ijaw.  Commemorative 
Addresses  delivered  at  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  26th  anniversary  of  passage 
of  the,  849-867. 

IT.  9.  Ijand  Grant  I^awn.    Reference  to  ! 
passage  of,  and  copies  of,  in  Appendix  Z,  I 

1'.  9.  Ijaw  of  1A90.    Value  to  Agricultural 

Colii^ges  of  the,  409. 
ITnlted  9tat«H  iflllitary  Academy,  West 
Point,  N!ew  York  State.    Account  in  brief 
of  the,  427-429. 

Beauty  of  situation  of,  referred  to,  427-428. 

Drawing  in  the.  Instruction  in,  427. 

A  notable  School  of  En|rineering,  428. 

Summary  of  Academic  Staff.  4^. 

Summary  of  Attendance  in  1881-'82.  427. 

Summary  of  Attendance  for  1890-*91,  427. 

Summary  of  Courses  in  the,  427. 

Summary  of  Departments  of  Study,  in  the. 
429. 

Col.  John  M.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  the, 
in  1891, 429. 
United  9tate«  Naval  Academy,  Annap- 
olis, Maryland.    Account  of  the,  843-846. 

Captain  W.  T.  Sampson,  U.  S.  N.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the,  in  1889, 846. 

Concise  Historical  Summary  of  the,  844-846. 

Founded  In  1846,  by  Hon.  George  Bancroft, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President 
Polk,  844. 

Summary  of  Academic  Staff  of  Instructors, 

OXTa 

Summary  of  Attendance  in  1881, 344. 
Summary  of  Attendance  in  1889-^90. 844. 
Summary  of  Courses  in  Drawing  taught  in 

the,  m-m. 

Vn I  versi  tie*.  Twenty-four  States  make  the 
State  Agricultural  College  a  part  of  the 
State  University,  487. 
l^niveralty.    What  constitutes  a  true  mod- 
em. 638. 
UnlYemitjr   Extension.    Tulane  Univer- 
sity Courses  of  Public  Lectures  illus- 
trate, 96. 
fTnlverwlty  of  Artaona,  at  Tucson.    Ac- 
count of  the,  666-666. 

Free  to  all  qualified  penona  of  either  sex, 
666. 

Industrial  Drawing  in  the,  666. 

Law  of  1886,  creating  the,  666. 

Or>?anization  of  the,  666. 

Re^rnts  of  the,  how  appointed,  665. 

Resfinrces  of  the,  665. 

Scho  ^Is  and  Colleffes  of  the,  666. 
17niv<*r»ity  of  Callrornla,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Abstracts  of  courses  of  study  in  the,  in 
1890-'91,  249-252, 

Accounts  of  the.  247-2S2. 

Art  Collections  of  the.  251. 

Collections  of  Science  in  Museum  of  the,  251. 


IJnlrersily  of  Caiiforaia.    College  of  Me- 
chanics of  the.  220-2%. 

Courses  in  the,  for  1891, 219-250. 

Courses  in  Drawing  in.  260. 

Courses  in  Science  in  the,  PurpoHt*  of, 
stated,  247. 

Drawing  a  required  study  only  in  the  S<:i- 
ence  Courses  of  the,  247-248. 

Drawing  other  than  Mechanical  taught  in 
the,  m-222. 

Drawing,  statement  of  the  Department  of, 
in  the  several  Science  Colleges  of  the,  248. 

Historical  summary  of  the,  SoO. 

Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the,  251-252. 

Professor  Martin  Kellogg,  A.  M.,  President 
of  the,  in  1891,  262. 

Summary  of  facilities  of,  for  education  in 
Science,  in  1892, 228. 

Summary  of  Faculty  of  the,  2S2. 

Summary  of  Students  for  1881-*82, 249. 

Summary  of  Students  for  1890-'91, 252. 

Sununary  of  Attendance  in  the,  in  1891-^92, 
223. 

Time   given  to  Drawing  in  the  Science 
courses,  249. 
Fniveralty  of  Idaho,  at  Moscow.   Account 
of  the  Co-Educational,  667. 

College  of  Agriculture  in  the,  671-678. 

Comprehensive  provisions  of  plans  of  the, 
667. 

Course  of  Freehand  and  Industrial  Draw- 
ing in  the,  671. 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Do- 
mestic Economy  in  the,  672-673. 

Experiment  Station  of  the,  678. 

Law  of  1889  creating  the,  666. 

Preparatory  Schoolof  the.  668-670. 

Purpose  of  the,  defined  in  law.  667. 

Summary  of  attendance  for  189^*98^73. 
University  of  lillnola,  formerly  lllinoia 
Industrial  University.    Account  of  the, 
202-208. 

Art  Gallery  of  the,  to  be  described  in  later 
Volume  of  this  Report,  276. 

Buildings  and  grounds  of  the,  202. 

Colleges  of  the,*  Subdivided  into  Schools, 
276-277. 

Coihplete  courses  in  Drawing  given  in  the, 
202. 

Comprehensive  Catalogue  of  the,  for  1801- 
'92,277. 

Comprises  four  distinct  Colleges,  276. 

Courses  of  Drawing  in  the,  202. 

Development  of  College  of  Engineering  of 
the.  as  shown  by  the  Regent,  Dr.  Seliin 
A.  Peabody,  in  memorial  to  Legislature, 
205-206. 

Drawing  taught  in  all  Schools  of  the  College 
of  Enjnneering,  and  in  the  School  of  Art 
and  Design,  and  in  College  of  Natural 
History,  zH. 

Extracts  from  Dr.  Peabody's  Memorial  to 
Legislature  in  1885, 206^4B06. 

Formerly  The  Illinois  Industrial  Univer- 
sity, 216-278. 

General  Statement  of  Schoolof  Mechanical 
Engineering  of  the,  206-208. 

Growth  of  the,  in  all  directions,  as  shown 
in  Catalogue  for  1891^*92, 277. 

List  of  Faculty  of  College  of  Engineering 
(1874-^),  204. 

List  of  Professors  and  Instructors  in  Draw- 
ing and  Industrial  Arts  in  the,  in  1891-^92. 
278. 

Location  and  Buildings  of  the,  202. 

Modelling  in  clay  taught  in  the,  202. 

A  National  Land  Grant  College,  Concine 
history  of  the,  276-278. 

Professor  Burrill,  M.  A..  Ph.  D.,  Acting 
Regent  of  the,  in  1891-nB,  278. 

Schools  of  Mechanical  Engineering  of  the, 

2oa. 

Schools  of  Meclianical  Engineering.  Course 

of  four  years  in  the,  208. 
School  of  Mechanical  Engineering  of  thp, 

modelled  after  the  Worcester  School,  202- 

204. 
Summary  of  Attendance  in  the,  in  1881 -'H2, 

277. 
Summary  of  Attendance  in  1892,  377. 
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Vnivemiiy  of  mnneaotn.  Account  of 
the,8G»-Sa9. 

Aflrricnltnral  College  of  the,  eatabUflhed  by 
Uiw  of  1808.860. 

Attendance  Increafled  from  72  students  in 
1868,  to  1,400  in  180a!,  383. 

Ck>llege  of  Agricoltare,  (bourse  in  the,  364. 

Ck>llege  of  Engineering,  Courses  in  the,  963- 
304. 

Collwre  of  Engineering,  Summary  of  Fac- 
ulty of,  in  ISSS,  854. 

College'  of  Engineering.  Courses  of  Prac- 
tical Mechanics  in  the,  866. 

College  of  Engineering.  Equipment  of 
Shops  and  Laboratories  of  the,  864^366. 

Concise  Historical  Statement  of  the,  363. 

Concise  Statement  of  courses  of  study  in 
the,  861. 

Course  in  Architecture  in  the,  862. 

Courses  of  Industrial  Drawing  in  the,  361. 

Courses  in  the  School  of  Design,  Free-hand 
Drawing  and  Wood  Carving,  of  the,  367- 
868 

Development  of  the,  to  1891-16, 863. 

Orowth  of  the,  from  one  Department  in 
1868,  to  ten  Departments  in  I88S,  863. 

Location  and  buildings  of  the.  300. 

Methods  of  Instruction  in  Special  Industrial 
Courses  in  the,  86S-888. 

Northrop,  LL.  D.,  Cyrus,  President  of,  360. 

Objects  of  the  College  of  Mechanic  Arte, 

Origin  of  the^. 

Preparatory  Department  of  the,  361. 

Special  courses  m  Shop  Work  and  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  in  the,  862. 

Summary  of  Attendance  in  1880-*81, 363. 

Summary  of  Attendance  in  different  de- 
partments in  1801-n)2, 300. 

Summary  of  Faculty  in  ISOl-IB,  360. 
VMivcralty   •f   the    Slate   •€   2IIia««iiri, 
Columbia,    Missouri.    Account    of    the, 
383-400. 

Agricultural  College  of  the,  886-387. 

Agricultural  College  of.  the.  Attendance  on 
the,  380. 

Agricultural  CoUMre  of  the.  Importance  of 
the,  386. 

Attendance  in  course  in  Agriculture  in 
1801-'02,  305. 

Attendance  on  Drawing  classes  of  Engi- 
neering School,  806. 

Attendance  in  Engineering  School  of,  in 
1802,  306. 

Changes  shown  in  Catalogue  of  1801-^02, 

Course  in  Agriculture,  offered  by  the,  305. 

Department  of  Engineering  in  the,  306. 

Division  of  the  U.  8.  Land  Grant  between 
two  Departments  of  the  Univer8ity :  The 
Argricultural  College  at  Columbia,  and 
the  School  of  Mines  at  RoUa,  3ri3. 

Drawing  a  prondnent  feature  in  the  Engi- 
neering courses  of  the,  383. 

Endowment  of  the,  304. 

Extracts  from  Manchester  Ouardian  sus- 
tains E^resident  Rothwell's  words  as  to 
value  to  State  of  Scientific  training,  301. 

Faculty  of  School  of  Engineering  in  the, 
in  lafe,  396. 

General  stotistics  of  the,  in  1801-'02.  400. 

Girls  admitted  to  Academic  Department 
of  the,  387. 

Historical  Summary  in  Report  of  1H02, 384. 

Jesse,  LL.  D.,  Richard  H.,  President  of,  in 
1892.400. 

Legislature  creates  fund  to  replace  build- 
ings destroyed  byjlre  in  1892,  :i87. 

Marx,  Professor  C.W..  chosen  Superintend- 
ent of  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  1801,385. 

New  Manual  Training  Building  of  the,  392. 
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